Col. Amos L. Wright Assumes Command 
as Buffalo District Engineer for U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers 
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Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Several weeks ago I was pleased to meet 
With Col. Amos L. Wright, the new Buf- 
falo district engineer assigned by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. As a re- 
Sult of our 2-hour meeting in Washing- 
ton, I was greatly impressed with Col- 
Onel Wright's enthusiasm for the chal- 
lenges that face him in the Buffalo area. 
His outstanding background and experi- 
ence uniquely qualify him to undertake 

heavy Corps of Engineers’ respon- 
sibilities along the Niagara Frontier. I 
am certain that Colonel Wright will 
Prove to be a fine successor to his most 
capable predecessor, Col. R. Wilson Neff. 


In its August 30, 1967, edition, the 
Buffalo Evening News provides some in- 
Sight into the character and attitudes 
of our new district engineer. I insert 
at this point in the Recorp the text of 
the very excellent Buffalo Evening News 
article: 

New Heap or Army EKGINKERS LIKES CHAL- 

LENGES IN BUFFALO—ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 

S POR “TURNING OFF” AMERICAN FALLS, 

Srupy or Harsor DREDGING 

(By Lee Coppola) 

Most first-time visitors to Niagara Falis 
in awe at the beauty of the thundering 
Waters. 

Not Amos L. Wright. 
neverything the rocks that in recent years 
Wate toppled from the brink of the American 

» he says: “I noticed there was no way 
nae them out without building a road, 

Amos L. Wright, colonel, US, Army Engi- 
Palla’ had never in his 43 years seen the 
Weeks ere moving to Grand Island three 
for th ago. Now he finds himself responsible 
, © agency charged by the federal govern- 

nt with enhancing their beauty. 

Ent agency, the Bufalo District Corps of 

te 18 odministers all water ways flowing 

Lakes Erle and Ontario in a three-state 

Area of 35,000 square miles. 

į “DON’T HAVE TO BE SCARED" 

io Some people haye said this area is dying,” 

tes soft-spoken Col. Wright. “That doesn't 
essary have to be at all.” 

Talo assignment brought him to the Buf- 

is &rea for the first time, but he talks like 
member of the Chamber of Commerce's 

t Buffalo Committee. 

bad Pollution headaches in Lake Erie can 
ad ainats he says, “Look at the tremendous 
ts Ie scurces this area has... and water 

going to be more and more an important 

ty os time goes by. 
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that would mar the scenery for awhile.”, 
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“With the good old American character- 
istic of improvisation and with planning and 
the help of industry, we don’t have to be 
scared of all this talk that the Great Lakes 
are going dead and urban development prob- 
lems are putting us back in the Stone Ages.” 

~ STAFF OF OVER 500 


For him, commanding the Buffalo District 
Corps of Engineers, fulfills a career-long 
wait. “Ninety per cent of engineer officers 
think commanding a district is the best as- 
signment in the corps,“ he explains. 

To accomplish his mission, Col. Wright 
needs a workforce of more than 500 civil 
service employees, whom he calls “extremely 
loyal and competent public servants.” 

His deputy, Major Linwood E. Lufkin, ts 
the only other military member of the dis- 
trict, 

Col, Wright comes to Buffalo from staff 
officer duties for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in the Pentagon. His Job was writing policy 
papers for the war in Vietnam, sometimes 
involving 60-80 hours a week, 

As son of career civil service employees and 
as an Army officer for 22 years, Col. Wright 
has never lived more than eight years in one 
locale. He lists Logan, Utah, as his home of 
record, but lacks any trace of regional accent. 

PLANS TO PITCH IN 


Calm and reserved, he ponders at length 
before answering a question. 

“Í look forward to working here,” he says. 
“Our challenge is just terrific. Federal and 
state and local agencies are going to find 
themselves co-operating even further in the 
future in making the best use of natural and 
man-made resources in this area.” 

Col. Wright awaits anxiously the proposed 
“dewatering” of the American Falls, tenta- 
tively planned next spring. “Our people wiil 
be clambering all over the place,” studying 
the waterless brink and fallen rock below, he 
explains. 

Asked if he would roll up shirtsleeves and 
pitch in, he replied with a resounding “why 
certainly.“ 

WATER POLLUTION IS PROBLEM 


As he puts it: "I want to get down there 
and look too. What engineer wouldn't want 
to sce that?” 

Perhaps the main problem faced by the 
district engineers concerns water pollution 
in Lake Erie. The Army engineers have been 
criticized in some circles for adding to pollu- 
tion by each year moving tons of lake sludge 
from the waterfront waters farther out into 
the lake. 

“Previously we took the position that our 
dredging operations weren't contributing to 
pollution, since all we were doing was mov- 
ing the waste from one place to another. But 
now we want to find out if indeed there is 
any aggravation in our doing this,” Col. 
Wright says. 

To lick that particular problem, the Army 
engineers have commissioned the building of 
a disposal dike adjacent to the Small Boat 
Harbor. Other methods of disposing of the 
sludge are also being investigated. 

THREE IN BUFFALO DISTRICT 


Col, Wright feels optimistic the dredging 
problem can be solved, but it's going to 
take some time. When the studies have been 
completed then we can compare and see what 
disposal method is best,” he says. 

His position as Buffalo district commander 
puts him at the head of a Corps pilot project 
designed to find economical methods for 
dredge disposal, The program, involving 


i 
seven test sites on the Great Lakes, includes 
three sites in the Buffalo district. 

Col. Wright was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy at West Point in 
1945. A full colonel since July, the new boss 
of the Buffalo district has enjoyed “evory 
single“ assignment since then. 

Particularly, he remembers duties with an- 
other engineer district, in Seattle; command- 
ing an engineer battalion at Ft. Lewis, 
Wash. and “planning the defense of West 
Germany” as engineer plans officer for 7th 
Army. 

PLAYS TENNIS AND SQUASH 

He has a masters degree in Civil Engineer- 
ing from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and has also attended the Army War 
College. 

A Mormon, he mentions singing as his fa- 
vorite pastime, “chorale singing, like the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir.” 

His wife, “my built-in accompanist,” 
plays the piano and has performed in con- 
cert on the organ. Colonel and Mrs. Wright 
have five children, ranging in age from a 
girl, 19, to four year-old twin daughters. The 
colonel says he and his only son, 10, “are in 
the minority in our house.” 

Col. Wright, not an avid sportsman, plays 
tennis and squash “to stay in shape.” 

From the way he appears to throw him- 
self into the complex tasks facing him, he 
had better have his rackets restrung, After 
all, it takes physical stamina to go 
“clambering” up and down the sides of a 
dried-out Niagara Falls. 


Tribute to Forrest B. Smith, Sr., Prominent 
West Texas Leader 
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HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
on Friday, August 4, 1967, Forrest Bow- 
ley Smith, Sr., of Andrews, Andrews 
County, in far west Texas, passed away 
at the home of a daughter at Garland, 
Dallas County, Tex. 

Forrest B. Smith, Sr., a native of West 
Virginia; educated at Porter Military 
Academy and Virginia Military Insti- 
tute; with his bachelor’s degree in phar- 
macy from the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia; a registered pharmacist for 53 
years; a resident of Andrews, Andrews 
County, Tex., for 22 years; Andrews 
County Democratic chairman for many 
years; and a good personal friend of 
mine, exerted an influence over many 
counties in the western part of Texas. 
He was known statewide for his lead- 
ership in many political fights for better 
government in Texas. Forrest Smith car- 
ried his idealism with him to his drug- 
store and pharmacy every day of his 
life. He was articulate, bold, uninhibited 
5 forces that swirled around 
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Operating his business and practicing 
his profession of pharmacy in the heart 
of a rich oil county of western Texas, he 
molded the philosophy of that county to 
fit his own ideals and turned it away from 
that of more populous oil-producing 
counties adjoining his. 

Forrest Smith was known as Mr. Dem- 
ocrat” not only in Andrews County, but 
also in many adjoining counties and 
areas of western Texas. 

Forrest Smith never temporized; he 
was bold and forthright. His personal ap- 
pearance was accurately described and 
recorded in a letter to the editor of the 
Andrews County News, written by Dan 
Sullivan, an Andrews attorney and elect- 
ed member of the school board of the 
Andrews, Tex., Independent School Dis- 
trict. 

James Roberts, editor of the Andrews 
County News, paid a beautiful tribute in 
“Drifting Sands” on Sunday, August 6, 
1967. The names of the 10 surviving chil- 
dren of Forrest Smith were printed in 
the account of his passing away printed 
by the Andrews County News of Sunday, 
August 6, 1967. 

Mr. President, Forrest Smith is the 
kind of man who does not come along 
every year in every city in every county 
in every State. He is one of those rare 
individuals having a completely inde- 
pendent personality and independent 
judgment, and the courage to stand up 
to defend both. He had the intellectual 
acumen and attributes of character to 
put his imprint upon an area, a city, a 
county, and a portion of our population. 

I honor Forrest Smith for his leader- 
ship and for his courage, both of which 
are needed in increasing degree in our 
democracy. 

Another friend of Forrest Smith, Mr, 
Roy Bennett, county judge of Andrews 
County, Tex., has written an account of 
Forrest Smith in his letter to me of Sep- 
tember 8, 1967, and tells of Forrest 
Smith's zeal and compassion. He states 
that Forrest Smith’s compassion for his 
fellow man was the guiding force in his 
life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the account of the passing 
away of Forrest Smith, published in the 
Andrews County News of Sunday, 
August 6, 1967; the editorial comment 
about Forrest Smith, under the title of 
“Drifting Sands,” written by James 
Roberts, of the Andrews County News, 
published on the same date; a letter to 
the editor of the Andrews County News 
by Dan Sullivan, member of the school 
board of the Andrews Independent 
School District, Andrews, Tex.; and a 
letter to me from Roy D. Bennett, county 
judge of Andrews County, Tex., under 
date of September 8, 1967, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATTACK FATAL TO “MR. DEMOCRAT" 

Andrews “Mr. Democrat” Forrest Bowley 
Smith, Sr. died late Friday in Garland, 
Texas at the home of a daughter. 

Funeral services will be held in Andrews 
at 6 p.m. Monday at Means Memorial Meth- 
odist Church, Rev. Don Hungerford of St. 
John's Episcopal in Odessa will officiate. 

Smith was Democratic County Chairman 
for Andrews for many years, a contributor 
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to many Democratic campaigns and a per- 
sonal friend of Senator Ralph Yarborough 
and other Democrats. 

Born in Capon Bridge, West Virginia on 
December 17, 1892. Smith was 74 years old 
when he died. He attended Porter Military 
Academy and received his B.S. Degree from 
Medical College of Virginia. 

He was a registered pharmacist for 53 years 
and moved to Andrews in June 1945, Smith 
operated Smith Drug here until last year 
when he sold out and retired. 

Smith was also named to “Who's Who in 
American Politics.” Although ill health pre- 
vented him from being very active as county 
chairman the past two years, the local Demo- 
crats kept him to the end, electing him to 
serve again last year. 

Survivors include ten children. They are 
Jack Smith of Pampa, Dr. Jerome A. Smith 
of Lubbock, F. B. Smith, Jr. of Lawton, Ok- 
lahoma, Miss Virginia Smith and Mrs. 
Geraldine Turnbow of Andrews, Tommy Lynn 
Smith of Houston, Johnny Smith of Mid- 
land, Emory and Bobby Smith of Andrews 
and Mrs, Sally McComic of Garland. Thirteen 
grandchildren also survive. , 


DRIFTING SANDS 
(By James Roberts) 

In this day and age, nothing is impossible 

except trying to remove your name from 
a mailing list. 

With the passing of Forrest Smith, a real 
old-line politician/image ended. 

Whether you agreed with Forrest on his 
politics or not, you had to admire and re- 
spect him because he stood up, consistently 
and constantly, to be counted. 

Every other year, when the state and na- 
tional elections hove into view, Forrest 
chose, picked and decided on his man 
and he was his candidate from then on—thru 
thin, thick, or political mud. 

Forrest probably never straddled a fence 
in his life and he had little patience with 
anyone who did—voter or candidate, 

We always respected the man for the 
simple reason that he was one of the few 
all-out liberals we ever knew who put his 
money where his mouth was, 

We'd bet dollars to sinkers that about the 
time Ralph Yarborough was making his sec- 
ond bid for the governorship, Forrest Smith 
was about the only liberal in Andrews who 
believed strongly enough in Yarborough's 
candidacy to send greenbacks to the liberal's 
war chest. 

Most liberals—and conservatives—talk a 
pretty good political game in March and 
April but few are the ones that can be 
counted on in November for money. 

We seldom agreed with Forreat politically 
but we liked him and we respected him be- 
cause be enjoyed and played the game of 
politics to the hilt. j 

The state and national political races will 
be just a bit duller on the local level because 
of his passing, 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To many of us the death of Forrest Smith 
Friday was the end òf an era. A couple of 
years ago ill health forced Forrest to sell 
that venerable local institution, “Smith City 
Drug” on North Main Street, the unofficial 
Democratic Headquarters in off-years“ and 
election years alike. The host of us who 
drank coffee at least twice a day at Smith 
Drug had lost a second home. Part of the 
joy of living in Andrews had been lost and 
has never been regained. 

Forrest was a good, loyal and steadfast 
friend to many and words alone are grossly 
inadequate to express our deep feeling of 
personal loss. 

Voted “Democrat of the Year” in 1963, 
Forrest never allowed business to interfere 
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tributor to his campaign for governor in 
1952. 

Forrest could spin hours of funny stories 
about the old “boom town” days of Borger, 
Rankin, Wink and McCamey. He lived life to 
the hilt and never pretended to be any bet- 
ter than he was. I never knew anyone who 
was down on his luck who ever left Smith 
Drug without a meal under his belt or a 
dollar in his pocket. 

A memory that will never fade in my mind 
is election day, any election day, at Smith 
Drug. Forrest decked out in his bowler hat, 
red vest and suspenders, cigar clamped firmly 
in his teeth, an air of excitement, local poli- 
ticlans coming in and out all day long, 
rumors flying about who was ahead at the 
polls, last minute electioneering, worried 
looks and back slapping. Election day will 
never be as much fun again. ` 

Goodby old friend—from all of us. 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1967. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I want to ad- 
vise you of the recent passing of one of our 
old friends, Forrest Smith of Andrews. Mem- 
ory takes me back over the years bringing to 


mind so many of the good things that For- 


rest accomplished during his lifetime. As 
you are aware, Forrest was one of your most 
stalwart supporters and a leader in West 
Texas in your behalf. Forrest -was a typical 
Southern Gentlemen, He attended school at 
the Virginia Military Academy and received 
a degree in pharmacy from the University 
of Virginia. At an early age he came to West 
Texas and most of his adult life was spent 
in this area. I recall so many stories he told 
me of his grandparents, of their life, of 
Virginia, and the southern way of life. I 
could almost re-live with them some of the 
hardships and yet many of the accomplish- 
ments of their day and of his early manhood. 

My first intimate relationship with Mr. 
Smith began in 1952 when he was your cam- 
paign manager for the office of Governor of 
Texas. He not only was campaign manager, 
he was also finance chairman, telephone 
chairman, block chairman and “get-out-the- 
vote” chairman for the county. If you re- 
call in this particular race your percentage 
of the votes in Andrews County was greater 
than that of many other West Texas areas. 
This was satisfying to Forrest, for he felt 
he had been fighting for good government 
and for someone who had the interest of 
the State of Texas and the nation at heart. 
Forrest was the type man when he formed 
a friendship, it was for life. Those of us who 
live after him can not erect a monument to 
him, but he has left many monuments in 
the things he has done for others that will 
live in the memory of all of us. 

When I think of the years we were associ- 
ated together, I think of the Greek word 
that would best describe Forrest. He had 
Sphlagesnezthal, or translated from the 
Greek, compassion, He had compassion for 
the poor, for the underpriviledged, for the 
Mexican, Negro or for anyone we would 
classify as underpriviledged. His zeal in this 
direction is unmatched. This same Greek 
word is used in the Bible when it speaks of 
Jesus raising the young boy from the dead, 
it was said he had “compassion”. Also this 


same word is used in a description of the - 


Good Samaritan, that this Samaritan had 
“compassion.” Forrest was a member of the 
Episcopal Church and was laid to rest under 
the guidance of the local Vicar, 

I feel that long after we are dead and 
whatever age or clime and by whatever it is 
called the monuments he has left will live 
throughout the ages because of the com- 
passion he had for his fellowman while he 
was here on earth, 

None of us here can take his place but he 
would want me to assure you that we will 
do our best to try to accomplish for good 
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government the goals he had. A great man 
has left us. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ror D, BENNETT, 
Andrews County Judge. 


A Democratic Leader Speaks Out 
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or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following excellent 
Speech by Mr. Richard B. Stoner, Colum- 
bus, Ind,, outstanding industrialist, for- 
Mer Ninth District Indiana Democratic 

and now a member of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the 

Democratic Editorial Associ- 
ation at French Lick last August 26, Mr. 
Stoner cited the Party’s programs and 
Progress “from Jefferson to Johnson.” 

Addressing himself primarily to the 
coming municipal elections in Indiana, 
Mr. Stoner charged that it will be with 
local government, local leadership that 
Our pressing domestic problems will be 
met and solved. 

The text of Mr. Stoner's excellent 
Spéech is as follows: 

A DEMOCRATIC LEADER SPEAKS OUT 

The Editorial Association has tonight put 
into operation Larry O'Brien's law—"the 
More expensive the meal—the less expensive 
the speaker“ We in the 9th District—I trust 
Gov.—orange County is still in the 9th 
District—are always grateful to the IDEA for 

annual opportunity to host the leaders 
of our party. Again, we thank you for in- 
cluding us in your program, It is satisfying 
to know that once a year we can be with a 
Sympathetic press. 

The Democratic Editorial Association’ has 
nearly 90 years of service to our state. Al- 

ough with few members—many of the 
papers with limited circulation—its voice 

been effective in carrying our message 
across the state. Our party organization is 
appreciative of your continued support 
through these years—especially the oppor- 
tunity your annual meeting gives us to open 
the fali campaign—3 out of every 4 years— 
at this historic resort, because here at 
h Lick the politicians can bend elbows 

th the press without fear of misinterpre- 
tation, 

Someone once said we are governed by men 
and newspapers, I am not always sure how 
much we are governed but I never doubt 
the influence of the newspaper. 

Like the IDEA, the Democratic Party also 
Claims a long tradition—175 years this year. 
Although there may be some question as to 
the leigtimate date of the birth of our party, 

never has been any doubt as to its 
and vitality from Jefferson to Johnson, 

The Party was born as a result of the 
Struggle over the Bill of Rights and the 
Principle of individual liberty has been the 

star in the Democratic constella- 
tion. Historically, our role has been one of 

We have believed in change—un- 
shies to take the risks, We have believed 
as the inevitable improvement of the world 

d its people. Jefferson championed the 
gi erent worth of each man. He believed that 
cee the facts, the people would use the 

Eht of self-government correctly, To edu- 
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cate the people, Jefferson called for the 
founding of schools, libraries and newspa- 
pers, Through newspapers and speeches, the 
small farmers, workers and frontiersmen 
used their votes to give themselves a voice 
in the government—we have always been 
the champion of the minority and less for- 
tunate of our society. But so much for his- 
tory—as a Party, we do not dote on our 
history—we lend our energies to the chal- 
lenges of today and finding the direction 
for the future. 

In 1967, the fabric of American democracy 
is strained—torn in many cases, The great- 
est strain Is in our cities. We face a grave 
national crisis. The most urgent domestic 
crisis since the Civil War. We have become 
an urban nation—70% of our people live 
in our cities. The crucial test for democracy 
lies in the cities. Indiana is no exception. 
Since this is the year, as we are all aware, 
for municipal elections in our State, it 18 
well for us to consider this specific chal- 
lenge to our Democratic party. 

The problems that we will face in our city 
administrations next year—from Madison to 
East Chicago, and Kendallville to Evans- 
ville—differ only in degree. They are the 
problems of water and air pollution, noise, 
poverty, ignorance, unemployment, minority 
representation, racial unrest, sanitation, 
traffic, streets, sewers, parks, industrial de- 
velopment, etc. They all require funds— 
money—but just as Mother Hubbard, you 
too will find the cupboard bare. Where do 
we go from here? 

To you Mayors—the local leaders of the 
Democratic Party—these problems must be- 
come challenges—opportunities. The solu- 
tion lies not in Washington nor Indianapolis, 
but in your own city first, with the idea 
then the State and Federal Government can 
help with the assistance of the Branigin and 
Johnson Democratic administrations, What 
will be the initial problem at home? 

First, change—the resistance to change— 
will be foremost. We are all slaves to the 
same routine day after day from the time 
we get up in the morning. We like the fa- 
millarity of the same toothpaste to the same 
coffee cup. But, we cannot continue to fight 
our city problems the same old way. For we 
have failed there. First, we must change. 
Open our minds, Accept as fundamental— 
that the only constant in our society is 
change—there always ls a better way of doing 
everything we do, performing every service. 
Our party has moved this country forward 
when we have accepted this challenge. 

To obtain the change requires ideas. To 
get the Ideas we need to enlist the aid of all 
our people. The small businessman on Main 
Street, the labor leaders, the industrial lead- 
ers, the professional community—the doc- 
tor, teachers and lawyers—the housewife and 
the young men and women of our commun- 
ity. They will be reluctant to contribute. 
Why? Because our society has made it popu- 
lar to criticize the dedicated community lead- 
er rather than to support those who are giv- 
ing of themselves to others. As you seek out 
the help in the community, your role is that 
of leadership. Leadership in solving the prob- 
lems of the city must come from the city it- 
self. The local community, under your guid- 
ance, can provide that absolute essential in- 
gredient. Most of our problems are best chal- 
lenged where they arise—at the local level. 
They are best dealt with by the people who 
are there—who know at first hand the people 
and the circumstances concerned, That 
means programs and policies and projects 
locally inspired, locally developed and admin- 
istered, 

The newspaper also plays a vital role in the 
solution of the problem. Its role is not to 
merely point out that the new approach is 
different, costs more and, therefore, is bad. 
Its role is not to criticize anyone who in- 
vests his personal time and talent. Its role 
must be one of constructive positive sup- 
port—certainly to point out the problems, 
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then to champion the efforts to achieve a sol- 
ution. This means careful analysis of the 
purpose of the program, its objectives, the 
extent of the program, and the cost. This 
role of energetically supporting the efforts of 
community leadership earns for the news- 
paper its deserved position of leadership. 

The problems that we must face will not 
always be ours alone to solve. The mounting 
costs of duplication of governmental services 
require our giving to the cities the power for 
them to decide for themselves what form of 
government best meets the needs. This 
means the township trustee, competing law 
enforcement agencies, highway departments, 
and other services have to be re-examined 
on a metropolitan or city concept. Given 
this freedom to act, the cities must also re- 
ceive the financial freedom to accomplish the 
results, We cannot live in the last third of 
the 20th Century operating under a vehicle 
created in the middle third of the 19th. 
Constitutional changes are required. We 
must ascertain our need for constitutional 
changes at the local level and then initiate 
a move for a Constitutional Convention to 
up-date the State Constitution. The dogmas 
of the past are inadequate for the stresses 
and strains of the present—and the future. 
We must adapt to new situations with new 
approaches to meet the opportunities of the 
new way of life. 

The Johnson administration will provide 
the framework for attacking the problem of 
the ghettos and slums, but only a beginning 
can be made in Washington. The fruition of 
solving the problems lies with each of us 
locally. This is not solely a problem for 
Washington. Just as our interstate highway 
system could never have become a reality 
had we not provided a detailed plan at the 
federal level with trust-fund financing and 
state participation to make it a reality. Con- 
sideration Is being given to an approach to 
our urban problem through the creation of a 
trust-fund for urban development on a 
similar basis, using federal with matching 
state and private funds, to meet established 
standards, We can develop a partnership 
between the private enterprise system and 
government to make it financially attractive 
for the private enterprise system to become 
actively involved in solving the problems of 
the city, This type of joint venture, creative 
approach is the way we must meet this 
problem, It will not be an overnight. solu- 
tion—our interstate system moving rapidly 
toward completion under both Goy. Welsh 
and Gov. Branigin—has not been accom- 
plished overnight, either. Although we have 
had tremendous support in Washington 
from Sen. Hartke (as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Finance) and Sen. 
Bayh (on the Public Works Committee) and 
our Congressional delegation. 

Our Party must be broadly based to incor- 
porate the views of all Americans. We must, 
if we rae to remain true to our heritage, 
champion the rights of the minorities— 
challenge business and industry to actively 
make employment and promotional oppor- 
tunities possible, It requires more than lip 
service. This means action. We also must 
encourage labor to remove restrictive union 
membership practices, If we are to merit the 
continued support of the electorate as the 
one truly representative party, we must in 
fact be that party! 

The Democratic Party has emerged as the 
party of experimentation and ideas 
whether it was under the leadership of Jack- 
son, Roosevelt, Kennedy, McNutt or Brani- 
gin. If we look across the nation, we see the 
great majority of American cities are led 
by vigorous Democratic mayors—Boston, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Chicago, Los An- 
geles. We are the party of urban government. 
This role has been earned by recognition of 
the problems and coming up with the solu- 
tion. When we win in the urban areas, we 
elect our governors, senators, congressmen 
and—yes—the President—we need only to 
look to the 1960 election to see that the 
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cities made John F. Kennedy President of 
the United States. Recognizing this, the 
State Committee, under the dynamic lead- 
ership of Gordon St. Angelo, has concen- 
trated attention on our 112 candidates for 
Mayor. This new relationship which Gordon 
is developing will strengthen our Party for 
1968—both through the organization at the 
county and district levels but also in the 
statewide races. After the fall election we 
will expect you Mayors to organize into an 
effective, supporting organization for our 
state administration, 

In come areas of our party tonight there 
is lethargy, apathy—even defeatism. We can 
overcome this attitude by motivation—the 
role of the Democratic Party has been to take 
the idea and translate it into action—to ef- 
fectively help his neighbor.When the leader- 
ship is convinced the cause is right, the peo- 
ple are inspired and follow effective leader- 
ship. Then their participation removes the 
lethargy and apathy. 

As I reflect on the accomplishments of the 
89th session of Congress, I am proud to be a 
Democrat—to be a member of the party that 
enacted into law the most significant and 
far-reaching benefits for all our people. 

Education—ald to secondary and elemen- 
tary schools. 

Medicare—providing protection for the 
elderly against hospital costs. 

Agricultural—providing funds for rural 
water systems and community development. 
Health and Safety.—creation of safety 
standards for cars and establishing stand- 
ards to reduce air and water pollution. 

Minimum Wage.—increased and extended 
coverage to 8 million new workers. 

Bayh Amendment for presidential continu- 
ity. 

Enactment of effective Civil Rights legisla- 
tion. 

These are just a few of the accomplish- 
ments of our Democratic Congress—whose 
leadership posts include Sen. Hartke and Sen. 
Bayh and our 5 outstanding Congressmen. 

In Indiana we Democrats have additional 
reasons to be proud for Gov. Roger Branigin’s 
leadership has established a brilliant record 
of accomplishment both in the legislative and 

tive areas. Under the legislative 
guidance of Dick Bodine, our party pioneered 
in scholarship assistance, provided additional 
Tunds for education, and chamipioned sig- 
nificant advances in mental health and civil 
rights. 

We have also constructed at a record rate 
new highways and improved existing routes. 
We have made extensive improvements in 
our state parks—promoting tourism and in- 
dustry. Tonight our Governor is held in the 
highest esteem nationally because of the 
success of his administration. We are proud 
to work with Gov. Branigin as our leader In 
the approaching municipal elections. He will 
personally be actively campaigning through- 
out the state for our Mayors. 

As a Mayor, you haye one of the most 
difficult roles In politics—for you are closest 
to the people. If my garbage Isn't picked up. 
if my street light is out, if the snow blocks 
my driveway, if the street is dirty from 
yesterday’s grass clippings—I know whom to 
call—whether it's a problem for the dog 
catcher or the street department—the Mayor 
is it. You never get away from your con- 
stituency—they are with you always—every- 
where. This gives you the best opportunity 
to mold public opinion. You can bring to- 
gether the complete resources of your city 
to get the ideas and the solutions—the 
academic, business, labor, church, agricul- 
ture leaders all are known to you and willing 
to help. You have only to ask them, Start 
people thinking about the problems, As you 
Gevelop your organization and administra- 
tion, remember that the avernge age of our 
electorate has dropped from 32 years in 1960 
to 27 years. There are 22 million Americans 
in the age group of 21 to 35. As a party we 
want and need the active participation of 
our Youth. Just as Pepsi-Cola advertises, 
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“think young,” our Democratic Party must 
align itself with the younger generation. 
With 6 teen-agers in my own household, I 
find this a very close-at-hand challenge to 
me personally. 2 


Both the National and State Committees 


have recently established Youth Divisions. 
President Johnson summarized our action 
when he said, “The treasure of America to- 
day, aş always, is {ts young people, We must 
not permit that treasure to be lost or 
wasted.” 

As a Mayor, you will be working with Gov. 
Branigin and his administration and Lt. Gov. 
Rock in bringing new industry into Indiana 
and expanding the industrial development 
of these industrics already here and con- 
tinuing our building a new and better Indi- 
ana. Based on my experience, these industrial 
leaders will be looking at your city as a 
future location if they are convinced first 
that your schools are the best—for an in- 
dustry cannot attract young people to the 
community if that community does not pro- 
vide the best educational opportunities for 
the children—second, the recreational and 
cultural facilities that exist—and, third, an 
industry demands effective local government 
that faces the issues and is willing to ex- 
periment and achieve the results. Any indus- 
try is seeking a community that is not the 
cheapest but the best of its size in America. 
They want a city where the ablest and best 
young families want to ive—a community 
that Is open in every single respect to per- 
sons of every race, color and opinion, that 
makes them fecl welcome and at home 
here—a community which will offer their 
children the best education available any- 
where—a community of strong churches, 
genuine cultural interests, exciting recrea- 
tional opportunities—a community whose 
citizens will not tolerate poverty for others, 
nor slums in their midst—a community with 
adequate health services. No such commu- 
nity can be created without city government 
which works boldly—ahead of its problems, 
and not always struggling to catch up—with- 
out money sufficient to get the job done, and 
without a newspaper that recognizes the 
problem and supports the forces of construc- 
tive leadership trying to solve these prob- 
lems. 

The industrial development that helps 
underwrite the costs of the community is not 
for cheap education nor inadequate or 
poorly-paid government nor second-rate fa- 
cilities or low taxes. Their concern is to get 
the most for their dollar to build your city 
into the best In the Nation. 

Our role as a party is to continue to de- 
velop the plans for the future, to continue 
devising ways to meet the needs and prob- 
lems of all the people, to continue enlist- 
ing our communities’ best talent In the un- 
ceasing search for new and better ways to 
accomplish our goal and dreams for our 
cities—for it is finally with you, our Mayors, 
that American democracy will succeed or fall. 

There is only one party in our country to- 
day whose leadership can answer to al] these 
challenges, to all these needs of our people, 
whose approach is optimistic, whose recourse 
is action, not Just talk or criticism. For our 
perty and our tradition has always called 
on the best in our people to perform our duty 
with cournge and conviction, to enrich the 
lives of all our citizens. 

You in this room tonight are members 
of that Party, are leaders in our exciting, 
progressive, young, energetic Democratic 
organization. 

We have the programs, we have the imag- 
ination, we have the leaders, we have the 
people, and we have the initiative. We pledge 
to you, Sen. Hartke, Bayh, Congreasmen, to 
you Goy. Branigin, and to our State Chair- 
man, Gordon, and Vice Chairman, Agnes 
to you, we pledge to carry the measures of 
progress and change that have developed 
under your sponsorship into the campaigns 
of every city in Indiana so that our cities 
may become model, ideal cities and our 
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State may assume Its rightful role of leader- 
ship in our Nation. To that kind of commit- 
ment, we know the people of Indiana will 
respond. 


Training National Guardsmen for Riot 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CARCLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have heard a great deal of criticism of 
the National Guard lately, much of it 
resulting from the role given Guard units 
in the Detroit riots this summer. 

The National Guard plays a vital role 
in our national defense, and its response 
to various emergencies in peacetime and 
its record in wartime proves its worth 
without question. 

Despite this undisputed record, the 
Guard continues to come under attack 
by domestic critics. An editorial en- 
titled “Hard on the Guard,” published 
in the State newspaper, Columbia, S.C., 
on Tuesday, September 5, 1967, serves to 
answer some of these attacks. F 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARD ON THE GUARD 


Increased and improved riot control train- 
ing for National Guard, Reserve and Regular 
Army forces is a prudent move. It comes a 
bit late, but now is better than never. 

But it is regrettable that the National 
Guard, at this time of extreme internal trial 
in our nation, is coming under a barrage of 
abuse for the conduct of units deployed to 
quell riote In Newark and Detroit. 

Perhaps some Guardsmen weren't paragons 
of military yirtue as they ducked sniper bul- 
lets. Perhaps some of them were “inexperi- 
enced, nervous and trigger-happy.“ as 
charged by Lt. Gen. John L. Throckmorton, 
commander of the Regular Army forces in 
Detroit. After all, they are only part-time 
soldiers. _ 

Few National Guardsmen have been 
trained for or subjected to this new form of 
rioting, this so-called urban guerrilla war- 
fare, It is a lot different from controlling an 
unruly crowd. 

Perhaps Throckmorton's crack professional 
troops were better disciplined and bettet 
trained. They were expected to be. 

The polnt is that there seems to be some 
effort to make a scapegoat out of the Guard. 

The President's special commission on 
riots, expected to take almost a year to 
analyze the causes of the disorders, required 
only a few days to recommend that the Guard 
needed more Negro members and more s- 
phisticated riot control training. 

But does the fault lie primarily with the 
Guard or with the powers-that-be in Wash- 
Ington from President Johnson and Secretary 
of Defense McNamara on down? 

McNamara’s continued efforts to reduce 
and downgrade the Guard and the Reserve 
have caused uncertainty among “citizen sol- 
diers.” Morale has been lowered; good men 
have gotten out. 

Furthermore, Washington has had plenty 
of warning that trouble was brewing in the 
slums of America. The awful outbreak in 
Watts, requiring an outpouring of Guards- 
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men, came two years ago. Fire-bombing, 
Sniping and the Uke were not introduced 
this year; they were only refined. = 

There were many open predictions from 
Black Power leaders that this would be a 
long, hot summer. And yet the Administra- 
tion, not wanting to lose one urban vote, 
Plugged away with its social programs, which 
Offered little hope of quick results. 

It made little or no effort to train police 
and military unite in the new techniques 
Needed to cope with this new brand of war- 
fare in the streets. 

The current effort, although welcome, is a 
bit like locking the barn door after the horse 
4a gone. 

It takes a lot of gall to polnt the finger of 
blame at the Guard. The administration must 

its share. 


Japanese-American Citizens League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
Privilege on September 3 to attend the 
uet of the national convention of 
the Japanese-American Citizens League 
Chicago. It was a most impressive 
Occasion, for it marked a quarter of a 
Century since the dark days of 1942 when 
Americans of Japanese ancestry were 
uprooted from their homes in California 
and other Western States, without trial 
or hearing of any kind, and dispersed. 
Most of the dispossessed were placed be- 
hind barbed wire fences in so-called re- 
ion centers. Others found their way 
to inland cities such as Chicago. It is a 
Source of great pride to me that in our 
City they found hospitality instead of 
hostility, and to mark their appreciation 
of the friendly reception given them by 
e people of Chicago the convention 
Voted to make a gift in gratitude—an 
imaginative, wonderful gift of 1,000 Jap- 
anese cherry trees to be planted in and 
Lincoln Park in Chicago. The 
delicate shimmering beauty of the lovely 
flowers will remind the people of Chicago 
and the myriads of visitors who will be 
attracted, of the good will of a grateful 
segment of Americans for friendship 
Own them by fellow Americans. 
Ric ticago is known as the City of the 
ig Heart. It lived up to its name in that 
terrible period when the ill-treated tem- 
tossed American of Japanese an- 
Cestry needed a helping hand. The new- 
Comers wanted only the opportunity to 
become a part of our community, to 
Work and to make their contribution as 
ent, thrifty, respectable hard-working 
Citizens. Given that opportunity, they 
proved themselves to a superlative de- 
Bree. Chicagoans share their pride in 
their accomplishments in their new 
ome. 
iol. Speaker, presenting the JACL gift 
the city was a distinguished member 
of the Chicago bar who himself had been 
One of the uprooted in 1942, Mr. Thomas 
da. The following is Mr. Masuda's 
Sbecch of presentation: 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE 


Shimoda, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

The purpose of my attendance here this 
evening, namely to represent the local Jap- 
anese-Amerlcan community in making a spe- 
cial presentation to the City of Chicago, per- 
haps calls for a short review of history. 

Twenty-five years ago, under pressure of 
war hysteria, the federal government through 
its military department ordered that all per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry living on the West 
Coast, more than a hundred thousand in 
number, citizens and aliens alike, be evacu- 
ated and confined in ten camps, euphemis- 
tically called War Relocation Projects. These 
actually were concentration camps sur- 
rounded by barbed wire fences with armed 
military guards standing sentinel. All of us 
who lived through those trying days felt 
as though the very roof over our homes had 
collapsed upon us. 

It was not long, however, before the gov- 
ernment realized the mistake it had made. 
For one thing, what a great waste of man- 
power it was to keep under lock and key a 
group of people, the majority of whom were 
American citizens, who had the reputation of 
being industrious and law-abiding, who were 
not being accused of any crime, whose only 
fault was that they looked like the enemy 
across the Pacific. 

The voice of reason and the proverbial 
American sense of justice and fairplay were 
beginning to prevail, Numerous individuals 
and organizations in the areas removed from 
the West Coast raised their voices in protest 
over the injustice being inflicted upon a 
group of innocent people and offered help 
and cooperation in their resettlement, The 
government then mobilized its efforts upon a 
program of widespread resettlement. 

To this heartland of America, to this dy- 
namic city of Chicago, many of us came. At 
one time there were approximately 25,000 of 
us here, At present it is estimated that more 
than 13,000 remain. Those of us who have 
withstood the rigors of Chicago's winter 
weather have sunk our roots deep. Over the 
years, with the help, the friendliness and the 
understanding of the good citizens of Chi- 
cago, and with the countless opportunities 
that a great metropolitan area such as this 
has to offer, we have thrived and found life's 
fulfillment here. 

The Japanese-American community is 
grateful and has been wanting for some time 
to express that gratitude to the city In some 
form. Ever since the community in 1960 ob- 
served the centennial of the ratification of 
the first Treaty of Commerce and Amity be- 


` tween Japan and the United States this mat- 


ter has been under serious consideration. 
Inasmuch as this year marks the 25th year 
since our evacuation from the West Coast 
and this convention has chosen for its theme 
“A Quarter Century After—”, it seemed that 
this occasion tonight would be an appro- 
priate time for us to express our appreciation 
in a tangible form. 

The committee working on this project 
conferred with Mrs; Elizabeth McLean, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Public Works and 
Co-Chairman of the Chicago Beautiful Com- 
mittee, and with Mr. Erwin Weiner, General 
Superintendent of the Chicago Park District, 
their enthusiasm for the idea of planting 
flowering Japanese trees in certain park areas 
and their helpful suggestions and offer of 
cooperation finally resulted in the decision to 
present the city with the trees. 

At this time I would Like to digress a mo- 
ment to read a telegram we received from Mr, 
Irwin Weiner. He would like to have been 
present tonight but due to a prior commit- 
ment he could not be here. Iam now reading 
from the telegram: 

“Sorry a previous commitment makes it 
impossible for Mrs. Weiner and me to join 
you in welcoming Ambassador Takeso 
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Shimoda, We are honored to haye been in- 
vited in behalf of the Commissioners of the 
Chicago Park District. We appreciate very 
much the Japanese tree presentation and 
will be happy to work out all necessary de- 
talls. Please express our best wishes to the 
new Ambassador.“ 

Resuming my presentation, Mr. Hideo 
Sasaki of Watertown, Massachusetts, an 
eminent landscape architect and Chairman 
of the Department of Landscape Architec- 
ture at Harvard University, was called upon 
to survey the parks in Chicago and to make 
recommendations for planting. Yosh Naka- 
zawa and Associates, a local architectural 
firm, has donated the services of one of its 
architets, Mr. Harry E. Patterson, to prepare 
a rendering of the proposed landscape and a 
site plan as recommended by Mr, Sasaki. 

Although we originally had in mind the 
presentation of about a thousand Japanese 
cherry trees to be planted in Lincoln Park 
between North Avenue and Belmont, a con- 
ference with the Park District resulted in 
the suggestion that we do not limit our- 
selves to just cherry trees but rather inter- 
sperse them with a variety of Japanese trees 
such as crabapple, dogwood and maple. This 
plan would give some protection to the less 
hardy cherry trees and at the same time 
would stagger the flowering period from 
spring through fall, giving the people of 
Chicago a longer period of enjoying Nature's 
beauty. 

It was also suggested that the area for 
planting these trees be around the lagoon 
between Fullerton and Belmont just west of 
the Outer Drive. The choice of trees and their 
planting and subsequent care are to be left 
to the discretion of the Park District. May 


sioner of Public Works, she was Chief Re- 
search and Planning Engineer in the 

ment of Public Works. With her is her hus- 
band, Mr. Charles H. McLean, who is Assist- 
ant District Engineer for the Illinois Divi- 
sion of Highways. They were the first hus- 
band and wife team to become registered 
professional engineers in the United States. 
May I now ask Mrs. McLean to come to the 
podium. 

Mrs. McLean, on behalf of a very grateful 
Japanese American community of Chicago, I 
hereby present to the City of Chicago a gift 
of Japanese flowering trees to be delivered 
at any time upon order of the Park District, 
and as a token of this gift may I present to 
you this rendering of the proposed landscape, 
and also the site plan for these trees which 
is on display just outside of this dining room 
in the east foyer, 


Indiana Pastor’s Memorial Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to a Memorial Day address 
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given by the Reverend Ernest C. Klein in 
Huntington, Ind., on May 30, 1967. Rev. 
Klein is pastor of St. Peter’s United 
Church of Christ and also serves as chap- 
lain for the Army Reserve 12th Special 
Forces Group. 

Members of Congress may find this 
address helpful in particular because of 
the historical information it contains. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Memoria Dar Appress, May 30, 1967, AT 

HUNTINGTON, IND, BY Ernest C. KLEIN 


It is fitting that the veterans organizations 
sponsor this Memorial Day service. Ninety- 
nine years ago today, the first official Memo- 
rial Day (sometimes called Decoration Day) 
was observed by order of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, an organization of Union sol- 
diers who had fought in the Civil War. Gen- 
eral John Alexander Logan was then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of this newly formed vet- 
eran’s group. What started as a Memorial to 
the Civil War dead, has now been expanded 
to memorialize the war dead from all wars. 
Since that time, it has been the custom to 
read General Order Number Eleven and Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address at all public sery- 
ices held by the G.A.R. on Memorial Day. 

My interest in Memorial Day began when I 
became pastor of a church in Boalsburg, 
Pennsylyania which jointly sponsored the 
cemetery where three women—Emma Hunter, 
Sophie Keller and Mrs. Meyer placed flowers 
on the graves of their departed soldiers July 
4, 1864. A sign on the edge of the cemetery 
makes the claim that this is the Birthplace 
of Memorial Day. As a matter of record, a 
total of twenty-four places have been named 
in connection with the origin of Memorial 
Day. 

One of the oldest, is the Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, claim where Sue Landon Vaughan, a 
descendent of President John Adams, put 
out a call to decorate Confederate graves 
on April 26, 1865. Her act is commemorated 
in stone on a monument erected 1888 on 
the old State Capital grounds at Jackson, 
now known as “Confederate Park.” 

James Redpath, a newspaper reporter who 
became superintendent. of the Schools of 
Charleston, South Carolina during the days 
of reconstruction, tells of the decorating of 
257 graves of Union soldiers by the families 
of former slaves on May 1, 1865. Properly 
speaking, this was a cemetery dedication. 

Perhaps the most beautiful ls the event 
at Columbus, Mississippi, where Miss More- 
ton, Mrs. Fontaine and Mrs, Hill gathered on 
April 25, 1866, in Friendship cemetery to 
decorate the graves of their fallen soldiers. 
It was here that their additional act of 
decorating the graves of forty Federal soldiers 
buried there, brought about the writing of 
the poem, The Blue and Gray” by Francis 
Miles Finch, an attorney in Ithaca, New 
York. Mr. Finch had read of the act in a New 
York newspaper, so he included a historical 
note with his poem when it was published in 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1867. No doubt this 
poem did much to make this event the best 
known of all celebrations of Memorial Day. 

While the three women were making plans 
in Columbus, Mississippi, plans were being 
made by some women in Columbus, Georgia. 
As a result, a Mrs. Mary Williams wrote a 
letter in the Columbus, Georgia newspaper 
on March 12, 1806. Her appeal to dedicate one 
day to cover the graves with flowers was 
reprinted throughout the South. April 26th 
was chosen because that was the anniversary 
of the surrender of General Joseph E. John- 
ston, the last of the forces of the Confederate 
Army. In Linwood Cemetery in Columbus, 
Georgia, a tombstone marks the grave of 
Lizzie Rutherford Ellis, crediting her with 
the suggestion for originating Memorial Day. 
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In Waterloo, New York, Henry C. Welles 

such an observance, but General 

John B. Murray is called the “Father of Me- 

morial Day.” The date of this celebration is 

May 5, 1866. Their claim is qualified as the 

“First formal yillage-wide observance of the 
day.” 

Richmond, Virginia has several variations. 
One is that Cassandra Moncure Lyne deco- 
rated graves or else had a part in decorating 
graves in Oakwood and Hollywood cemeteries. 
The date of May 10th was chosen because 
this was the anniversary of the death of 
Stonewall Jackson. Some states in the South 
still commemorate June the third as Me- 
morial Day, as it is the birthplace of Jeffer- 
son Davis, President of the Confederacy. 
Belle Isle in James River near Richmond is 
mentioned. Winchester, Virginia had a Wom- 
en's Memorial Society and observed June 6, 
1866, the anniversary of the death of General 
Turner Ashby. It must be pointed out that 
Southern women established Memorial So- 
cleties to organize the return of thelr dead 
soldiers to a burial place near home. 

Petersburg, Virginia observed June 9, 1866 
on the anniversary of the assault made in 
1864, In Blandford Cemetery, the stone on 
the graye of Nora Fontaine (Davidson) Maury 
credits her as “originator of Memorial Day 
which was inspiration for the National Dec- 
oration Day.” Mrs. John A. Logan, wife of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the G.A.R. re- 
counted more than once of her trip in March 
1868 to see the battle fields around Richmond 
and Petersburg. Because the General, who 
was serving in Congress at the time, was busy 
with his legislative duties and thus unable 
to make the trip, Mrs. Logan described the 
trip to him, giving him the detalls about the 
decorated graves and tiny flags. According 
to Mrs. Logan, General Order Number Eleven 
was written at that time, 

Another version given by Logan's Adjutant 
General of the G.A.R.—N. P. Chipman, claims 
that a comrade of German background from 
Cincinnati suggested the custom of decorat- 
ing the graves with flowers. Chapman says 
he wrote most of General Order Eleven. 

Nevertheless, it was reported by several of 
his friends and again repeated in his funeral 
sermon that John A. Logan considered Gen- 
eral Order Eleven the “proudest act of his 
life.” One historian says that no one act did 
more to remove public prejudice against the 
G.A.R. than did the inauguration of Memorial 
Day. 

One year ago today, it was my privilege 
to be in Carbondale, Illinois, to take part in 
the Dedication of the Flag Bank. This was 
also the centennial observance of the Me- 
morial service held there April 29, 1866. In 
that service over 100 years ago, returned vet- 
erans planned and participated in decorating 
the graves of their buddies who had fallen 
in battle. Significant is the fact that the 
speaker was General John A. Logan who 
would later become the Commander-in-Chief 
of the G.A.R. to sponsor Memorial Day sery- 
ices over the nation. This intent of Logan's 
combined with the suggestion of his wife, 
could well have been the conditions under 
which Memorial Day was born. 

Lioyd Lewis, a newspaperman and friend 
of Carl Sandberg, suggested that Memorial 
Day was estaiblshed in the wild delirium fol- 
lowing the funeral of Abraham Lincoln. Ac- 
cording to Lewis, “The greater the number 
of claimants for its birthplace, the plainer 
the proof that the Republic as asking vaguely 
with eagerness to speak its grief after four 
years of killing. The funeral of the war's 
greatest figure points the way.” Every local 
observance to decorate graves was Interpreted 
to be a spontaneous outburst of the senti- 
ment that had been crystallized at the burial 
drama of Lincoln, In the official celebrations 
of the GAR. those first two years (1868-60), 
Lewis could see the nation’s attempt to re- 
produce the pomp and tearful grandeur of 
Lincoln's funeral. 


With this background you can understand 
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that it is difficult to draw a simple conclu- 
sion about the origin of Memorial Day. Re- 
gardiess of where historians may decide to 
mark the origin of Memorial Day, it will con- 
tinue to be of worth only so long as we re- 
member. Memory is that thing which sets us 
apart as human beings. Tradition ls a coun- 
try’s memory. It helps its people to be aware 
of themselves as citizens and of their respon- 
sibilities to their fellow citizens, 

This then is the purpose of Memorial Day: 
to rememebr those who gave thelr lives that 
this nation might live. We need these ties to 
our past which remind us of the cost of free- 
dom. When Memorial Day was first proposed 
in the days following the Civil War, one editor 
suggested that money should be spent for 
flour for the windows rather than flowers for 
the graves, This attitude even existed aniong 
the disciples when a certain woman anointed 
Jesus with precious ointment, Some thought 
that the ointment should have been sold and 
that the money should have been given to 
the poor. But Jesus said, Let her alone 
Wherever the gospel is preached in the whole 
world, what she has done, will pe told in 
memory of her.“ 

Memorial Day is a challenge to ‘the nation 
to pause and to recall the sacrifices and 
bravery of her servicemen, Thousands of 
wooden crosses, gleaming white, mark the 
resting places in twenty-five military ceme- 
teries scattered over five continents and 
many islands. They remind us of another 
cross that stool on a hill where the Prince 
of Glory died. “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.“ There are more than one mil- 
Hon names on the honor rolls of American 
war dead and the number grows, day by 
day. In all the ninety-nine years that Memo- 
rial Day has been observed, the sacrifice of 
our young men on the leid of battle has 
never been questioned as it is today. As Sen- 
ator Vance Hartke from our State has put 
it, “Never since the Civil War has America 
been more morally torn apart.” We cannot 
escape the fact that the intention of our 
involvement in Viet Nam is that the best in- 
terest of our Nation be served. There is, How- 
ever, a wide range of opinion on whether or 
not our best interest will actually be 
achieved, 

Besides the remembrance of our honored 
dead, the purpose of Memorial Day is help- 
ful in recalling the heritage of freedom of 
our great Nation. It is a historic truth, that 
you cannot appraise the strength of our 
country apart from Its faith in Almighty 
God. While we have a separation of the in- 
stitutions of religion from institutions of 
government, religion has never been and 
never can be separated from our national 
life. Our life is based on a high faith in the 
ability of the common man. Our life is based 
on the belief in the dignity of man. We treat 
the person with respect because he obtains 
that worth as a child of God. Our life is 
based on belief in the freedoms of speech, 
of assembly and press, realizing that there 
will be those who use thelr freedom as an 
occasion for license. All other frecdoms—the 
freedom to speak—the freedom to write— 
the freedom to assembly and the freedom to 
hold property—are derived from the freedom 
which God gave to man at creation, a truth 
set forth in our National documents, God is 
the source of all our rights. 

As asserted in the Pledge of Allegiance, 
we need to be reminded that this is a 
“nation under God.” If God is to be ac- 
knowledged—not in a sectarian manner but 
as creator-source of all that is good, then 
we must seek God through the development 
of Spiritual Values; not only in the personal 
realm but also in our public life. Doctor 
Charies Malik wrote that the tendency to 
put bodily comfort or material welfare ahead 
of the things of the spirit is a historical sign 
of decay—in nations or in people. Let us 
dedicate ourselves to the high calling given 
to us by God and let us pray that God can 
use this nation for the making of a new 
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World. In the words of Lincoln, It is for us 
the living to be dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these hon- 
Ored dead we take increased devotion to that 
Cause for which they gave the iast full 
Measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain, that this nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 


people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


(Nore: In addition to the eleven locations 
Mentioned In the text of the address, these 
Places have been named in connection with 
the origin of Memorial Day: Atianta, Georgia; 
Camden, Arkansas; Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia; Millegeville, Georgia; 
Mobile, Alabama; Montgomery, Alabama; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia; Raleigh, North Carolina; Vicksburg, 
Mississippi; Warrenton, Virginia; and Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 


Tribute to the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
tribute to the great work which has been 
done and is being done overseas by our 
Peace Corps, I include the following pas- 
Sage taken from a forthcoming book by a 
Man who served for 2 years with the 
Peace Corps in Africa, Mr. Marvin H. 
Unger, in the Recorp. 

Mr. Unger presents excellent testimony 
for the many personal efforts which are 

ing made every day by our volunteers 
for the cause of peace and human under- 

nding: 

I am writing this as a last insert in this 
Chapter twenty months after I first set foot 
on African soil, The reason for my writing it 
dan be summed up in one word—change. 
For it is inevitable that the attitudes of the 
new volunteer will change as he nears de- 
Parture. It is time for an evaluation of the 
Peace Corps. 

Is the Peace Corps worthwhile? The an- 
to the volunteer who learns, and commits 
h lf for two years to helping other 
1 beings. There is no question that he 

& volunteer in the truest sense of the word. 

ut more important, it is, in fact, the best 
Possible type of foreign aid for developing 

tlons—free from political implications, 
from the host country’s governmental 
sanctions and policies which so often impede 
free and action under programs like AID, 
5 to live and work with people, free to 
eigen oneself to a 24 hour day Yor one 
8 lsd ann one motive only—to assist. No 
government agency can give claim 

to those statements. * £ 
Tea the maximum efforts of a volunteer 
er utilized? The answer is—no; but in the 
alw that progress in a developing nation Is 
ays meusured in inches. Even if he were 
he devote every last ounce of energy to all 
tio Could do, it would never meet the aspira- 
the. he set out to accomplish: The challenge 
tne is never optimal. There is too much 
e. 
toni the Peace Corps beloved? Hardly so 
What ! & word would fit the description of 
cre is felt toward a volunteer by the people 
r He may be respected; he often is 
N to for medical and monetary assistance; 
x times exploited but seldom beloved. 
Y People are ignorant of what the volun- 


wer is an unequivocal—yes. It is invaluable 
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teer is doing in their country: some feel he 
is too young and inexperienced, and others 
are suspicious of his motives. Some people 
are too nationalistic to feel their country 
needs the volunteer's assistance and still 
others feel that the Peace Corps is taking 
away their jobs such as in teaching. When 
the host country’s Secretary of Education 
denounces the Peace Corps, what can thou- 
sands òf his countrymen feel? 

Would I do it again? Yes. But thinking 
back, I would have made a few changes. 

Those changes might have been trying to 
meet, befriend and understand more of the 
natives than I did, trying to sell myself 
more to the Peace Corps representatives in 
the area, so that my fullest potential could 
have been used—that of an educator who 
possibly could have helped other volunteers 
improve their hit and miss approach to 
teaching. 

Lastly, I wish I could have brought home 
those experiences and subtle moments I wit- 
nessed or heard of the volunteer in action— 
the volunteer as a moving force in his vil- 
lage—the volunteer who saved a life by 
rushing the victim 200 miles to a clinic— 
the volunteer whose home was always open 
to the small fry, to learn, to read, to help, 
to laugh, to hope—the volunteer who arbi- 
trates grievances, aids the stricken, soothes 
the leper whom no one will go near—the 
volunteer who strikes down barriers of igno- 
rance and prejudice—the volunteer who was 
a sucker for lending money, who knew it 
and never regretted it, the volunteer who 
laughed when the native laughed, cried as 
he cried, and loved as he loved. 

Finally, will the Peace Corps survive? This 
question I do not presume to answer. But 
may I be so bold as to say that if the Peace 
Corps fails to survive, then our foreign aid 
program has lost Its most important prin- 
ciple—helping others to help themselves. 
For this truly is AID, and nothing more has 
made a bigger impression in so few years on 
so many. If the Peace Corps goes, so goes 
our core of Peace. 


Support the Local Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day we find ourselves in a period of civil 
turmoil unmatched in this country since 
the War Between the States and the 
American Revolution. This is a time 
when all of us must put our best foot 
forward to strengthen the fabric of our 
society. 

A splendid suggestion in this direction 
has been made by James J. Kilpatrick, 
nationally syndicated columnist, in an 
article entitled “Time at Hand To Rally 
To Support of Police,” published in the 
Washington Star of September 5, 1967. 

Nr. President, I recommend the article 
to the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Timer at HAND To Ratty To SUPPORT or 

POLICE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Mramr, Fra—This column comes from 
Miami, Under a larger dateline, it comes from 
the heurt. The theme can be stated simply: 
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The moment is at hand for the American 
people to rally to the support of their police 
as they have rallled in times past to the sup- 
port of their schools. 

For the last several days, about 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Fraternal Order of Police have 
been meeting in annual convention here. As 
delegates from lodges in 38 states, they rep- 
resent 69,000 working cops. These are the 
career men—men with badges, men with 
guns, men who walk beats or have walked 
them in the past. 

They need help, these men in blue, and 
not merely financial help. The average police 
salary in the United States in 1966 was pre- 
cisely $107.11 per week, and this for a work 
week that often ran to 50 hours or more. It 
is a pathetic figure, especially when it is re- 
lated to risks that saw 57 officers slain and 
24,000 assaulted last year. But money is not 
the big trouble. 

The overriding need, underlying every con- 
versation here, is for a public attitude of 
positive support. It is incredible, when you 
think about it, that such a need should have 
to be expressed. These men are not philos- 
ophers; they do not profess to understand 
what has happened to American attitudes 
over the past 10 or 15 years. But they are 
baffied by experiences that have become 
commonplace; they are indignant at over- 
blown charges of “police brutality”; and 
they wonder what has become of the days 
when dn officer commanded respect as à sym- 
bol of law and order. 

Yes, they ackowledge, the police have 
brought some of their troubles on them- 
selves. They have made errors of judgment. If 
the rapist Mallory had not been interrogated 
for so many hours; if the slayer Escobedo had 
been permitted to see his lawyer; if the robber 
Miranda had been advised of admitted con- 
stitutional rights—tif the police work in these 
cases had been better, the landmark deci- 
sions in Mallory, Escobedo and Miranda 
might not have been so sweeping. 

It is acknowledged, too, that almost every 
large department has a handful of “bad 
cops — bulltes, petty tyrants, men who abuse 
their authority and dishonor the badge. 

Yet over the country, the number of bad 

“cops is a tiny fraction of the whole. A task 
force of the President's Crime Commission 
recently demolished the notion that “police 
brutality” is widespread, In a study of 850 
eight-hour patrols, involving 5,339 encoun- 
ters with citizens, only 20 instances were 
found of unhecessary force by police. That 
is a record of satisfactory performance in 
99.63 percent of the sample under study. 
What other occupation or profession boasts 
a better record? 

Even so, the police image suffers. And the 
officers who are stoically aggrieved by pub- 
lic indifference or hostility are inclined to 
ask what the public expects of them. Today's 
police officer has to be a psychologist, sociolo- 
gist, criminologist, constitutional Jawyer and 
judo expert; he must be marksman, diplomat, 
skilled technician and public relations man. 
And he must summon all of these talents, 
when the occasion arises, in a single violent 
second. 

They were telling the story, and chuckling 
over it, of an officer who recently arrested an 
armed robber just as he emerged, gun in 
hand, from a liquor store. The two wrestled 
to the sidewalk. With his prisoner finally 
caught in scissors hold and armlock, the ofi- 
cer managed to extract a worn card from his 
pocket. He began reading, “You have a con- 
stitutional right to remain silent.... If you 
want an attorney to be present at this time 
or at any time hereafter, you are entitled to 
such counsel, .\” 

That Is part of the new police routine in a 
day that tends to see the criminal overpro- 
tected and the whole concept of crime and 
punishment reduced to soft sociological lec- 
tures. The police are coping as best they can 
with these added burdens. An outraged pub- 
lic, alarmed by soaring crime rates, can 
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lighten the load overnight by a spontaneous 
move to support the police. No politician, and 
no civic organization, could ask a better 
cause this year. 


What Patriotism Means to Me, by Stephen 
Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
New London Times ran an article entitled 
“What Patriotism Means to Me,” writ- 
ten by Stephen Nelson of Spicer, Minn. 
Stephen was the winner of the theme 
contest sponsored by Robert Ihland Post 
537 of the American Legion. 

I think this theme stands as a tribute 
to millions of young men and women 
across this great land—men and women 
who know and believe that “freedom is 
not free“ but must be won anew by each 
generation. 

So long as young men and women con- 
tinue to understand that loyal, honest, 
and morally decent people are the back- 
ground of the Nation—as Stephen points 
out—the country will continue to grow 
and become stronger. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to share with my 
colleagues this theme, I include it at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHat PATRIOTISM MEANS TO ME 


The United States, that integral complex 
of fifty states united into one glorious na- 
tion, is, I believe, slipping Into one of the 
most horrible situations that can confront 
a country. The people of our land are start- 
ing to take our constitution, our preamble 
and bill of rights included, for something 
that will give them life, liberty, and hap- 
piness without them giving one ounce of 
their time and energy back to the thing that 
gave them everything: our country, If this 
keeps progressing our nation is doomed. Rome 
in all its glory could not hold the interest 
of the comman man and gradually sunk 
under its own corruption and moral decay. 
This, I am trying to say, is what is happening 
to us. How long, I ask, can a nation without 
a population of loyal, honest, morally decent 
people survive? Not very long! 

Patriotism, in conjunction with an honest 
Christian faith and family life at home, is 
the only solution to this grave problem which 
could bring our ruin, To me the Christian 
aspect of charity and tolerance of all, no mat- 
ter what creed or color, or race is what we 
must strive to attain if our nation is to 
go on to even greater heights. 

I wonder how many of our people have 
actually stopped long enough to “count their 
blessings”. Have you thought how lucky you 
were to be born in this country where every- 
one drives a nice car and has a TV set to 
go home and waste an evening away? I'm 
sure you have, But look at it this way: How 
do you like one in fifteen odds? That ts 
approximately the chance you got to be 
here instead of some other nation, Do you 
consider yourself lucky? I don’t think you've 
ever thought of yourself as lucky. But do 
you know, you won the biggest gamble you 
probably ever face? 

But so what? This is what other members 
of our nation say. You can bet these are the 
people who are out to get every fellow human 
being they deal with. You can bet they don't 
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go to church on Sunday morning. You can 
bet they don’t care. 

So then what makes people this way? It 
seems that after living in comparative luxury 
all their lives, complacency sets in so deep 
that all devotion to God and country are 
something that can be easily hidden down 
in the linen closet. They live for themselves. 

It isn't easy to be a patriot. I can youch 
for that because I have my own problems. 
I don't think it’s easy for anyone. Patriotism 
is to me love of country, God, family, and 
anything near and dear to the American way 
of life. 

The Old Testament is full of stories where 
patriotism is used in the most important 
part of the people's lives. Why did Israel- 
ites follow Moses out of Egypt into a barren 
desert? Why did Abraham offer up his only 
son Isaac to God? Because they believed in 
something more important than themselves. 

This is what we must do if we are going to 
be able to pass on to future generations our 
Wealth and the three basics: Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness. 


At Long Last: Enforcement 
~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the concern 
of a great many people that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is not vigorously apply- 
ing remedies at its command for sup- 
pression of violence in the streets is well 
borne out in a timely editorial in Gun 
Week newspaper of Friday, September 8. 

I submit it for reprinting in the Rec- 
ORD: 


At LONG Last: ENFORCEMENT 


Many must have been amazed a few days 
ago when H, Rap Brown, militant leader of 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, was arrested by Treasury Department 
agents and charged with violation of the 
1938 Federal Pirearms Act, a law most news- 
paper readers, and apparently some con- 
gressmen, don’t know exists. 

The little-known (outside the gun world) 
provision under which he was charged pro- 
hibits a convicted felon or person under in- 
dictment from transporting, having trans- 
ported, or receiving a firearm—any firearm— 
or ammunition across state lines. 

The federal agents charged Brown with 
violating the 1938 federal law by carrying 
a carbine and ammunition from Louisiana 
to New York while under a Maryland indict- 
ment on a charge of inciting to riot. He was 
on his way to a rally in racially tense Cin- 
einnatt, Ohio, scene of rioting earlier this 
year, where local law enforcement officials, 
National Guard officers and FBI agents had 
already mapped plans for “any eventuality” 
that might have accompanied his visit. 

Bond was initially set at an unusually high 
$25,000, for the alleged offense was termed 
“serious: by the U.S. Attorney's office. The 
high bond effectively prevented Brown's Ohio 
visit and conceivably could have helped pre- 
vent another outburst of violence. 

Government officials have been making 
much noise about “the lack“ of federal 
gun controls, citing the frequency with 
which convicted felons have slipped into 
states with “lax” gun laws to buy firearms, 
thus circumventing tough local and state 
laws. 

By charging Brown with violating the 1938 
act, to the accompaniment of massive pub- 
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licity, the Treasury Department has let the 
cat out of the bag. In the government's jus- 
tiflable haste to “get” Brown it has not only 
informed the public that there ARE federal 
gun control laws, but that these laws CAN 
be enforced! 

During the House hearings last spring, In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Sheldon Co- 
hen, while supporting the Administration’s 
gun bill, testified that his department knew 
of several hundred cases of out-of-state gun 
purchases by Known convicted felons. The 
commissioner, whose agency is responsible 
for enforcing federal firearms laws, cited sim- 
ilar cases during the 1965 hearings and said 
his agency was “contemplating” pressing 
charges against the criminals. As we have 
asked before, how long would the Internal 
Revenue Service “contemplate” pressing 
charges against several hundred known vio- 
lators of the income tax laws? 

We hold no plea for Brown, but If the fed- 
eral government can “get” him, why cannot 
it “get” convicted criminals who officials 
know have violated the same 1938 law? The 
public is justifiably outraged by Brown's 
sweeps across the nation, his inflammatory 
speeches, and the shooting, looting and burn- 
ing that often follows in his wake. The pub- 
Me demanded that he be stopped—and he 
was stopped, with a federal law that gov- 
ernment officials have claimed is worthless. 

The public also has been outraged by the 
use of guns in crime and the evidence that 
those same officials have presented that 
criminals have made state laws Ineffective by 
buying guns out of state. Why haven't gov- 
ernment officials shown the same eagerness 
to “get” criminals that they showed in get- 
ting" Brown? 

How can they plead for a new gun law 
when they have shown an astonishing lack 
of interest in enforcing the old 1938 law? 
Is it conceivable that the Federal Firearms 
Act can be enforced in an attempt to stop 
rioting, yet cannot be enforced in an attempt 
to stop other forms of lawlessness? 


The interstate traffic in guns between 
hoodlums has been a rallying cry for the 
supporters of the Administration's prohibi- 
tive gun control bill, but Rap Brown's case, 
which involved four states, proves that the 
1938 federal law could be enforced to stop the 
flagrant violation of state laws. 

When will Treasury Department agents 
begin enforcing this 29-year-old law in the 
case of mere criminals? 


Dr. John L. Taylor 


SPEECH 


HON. SANTIAGO POLANCO-ABREU 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
the House of Representatives has lost 
one of its finest and most able counsels. 
and I have lost a personal friend in the 
death of Dr. John Taylor, of the Housé 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. He was also a friend to Puerto 
Rico. Jack, as he liked to be called, was 
both loved and respected here, an affec- 
tion and regard which he had earned. NO 
favor was too much to ask of him; no 
task too great; and it seemed that his 
time was never too limited for this, al- 
though his responsibilities kept him very 
busy, indeed. He was a truly dedicat 
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Public servant, and the Congress was in- 
deed fortunate to have his capabilities 
for these many years. He will be sorely 
missed. 


I had the good fortune in 1965 to take 
a long, extensive trip through the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific with the House 
Interior Committee. Jack Taylor accom- 
banied us as an expert, as a counsel, and 
as a guide. It was on this occasion that I 
came to know him as a personal friend 
and to admire his intimate knowledge of 
this vast area and the people on these 
islands, For I was a newcomer to the 
Congress, while Jack Taylor had already 
me somewhat of a pillar because of 
his long and rendering service. An educa- 
tor, a captain in the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
a World War II naval officer, an adviser 
to an important House committee, Jack 
Taylor spent his life serving his country 
and people. 
I especially want to extend my deepest 
Sympathy to his loving wife and to 
their five children. 


Constructive Alternatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I support 
Constructive answers to urgent problems 
Of discrimination, lack of job opportuni- 
ties, and economic hardship, regardless 
Of color or religion. There are answers 

t are above and beyond the need for 
an act of Congress. One such answer, 
i Seems to me, is reflected in an excel- 
ent advertisement of the Warner & 

Wasey Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, appear- 
N in a recent issue of the magazine U.S. 

ews & World Report. 


I commend its reading to all interested 
and concerned Americans: 
AMERICAN Way TO BLACK POWER 


We know a company which doesn’t give a 
map for a man's color but only for his will- 
to learn and work. Today there are 
(pe than 430 colored men and women there 
æ% Of all employees), many of them among 
e Supervisors, professionals, technicians 
and highest paid mechanics, 
wie know a lot about that company. It. is 
arner & Swasey, in its Cleveland plants. 
ene of these people have been here for 
an y years, They came here, not demanding 
gene but looking for a chance, They were 
5 — to take any job, and some began as 
tan Pers, We seriously consider and hire if we 
ees (and we usually can) anyone who is 
8 Tespectable, ambitious, with basic edu- 
Our M—and we pay taxes in every one of 
Pes Plant cities to provide that education 
Produ’ Are in business to make a good 
O uct which people will buy, so that we 
and carn enough profit to pay those taxes 
e keep on enlarging the business. We 
hei Workers regardless of color who will 
one do it—workers who are equal to an 
op unity, and who help create their own 
Portunity by productive work. 
ean We believe the vast majority of Amer- 


— oe have exactly the same 
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The Taylor Wine Co.—Rewarding 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatness of the vineyards which grace 
the gentle slopes surrounding many of 
the Finger Lakes in. upstate New York is 
known and appreciated across our land. 
The ancient and patient art of wine- 
making is a distinetive part of the eco- 
nomic life in my district. 

Hammondsport, N.Y., in Steuben 
County, is the home of the Taylor Wine 
Co., Inc. It is a firm rich in tradition, 
and its people are proud of the impor- 
tant role they play in producing some 47 
different Taylor and Great Western 
wines and champagnes. 

Just recently, I received the 1967 an- 
nual report of the Taylor Wine Co, In 
their report to Taylor shareholders, 
George A. Lawrence, president, and Fred 
C. Taylor, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, have given what I consider to 
be a very impressive account of indus- 
trial growth. 

Because I am proud of the many and 
diverse industries whose men and women 
I have the honor to represent, it is a 
pleasure to share this report of Messrs. 
Lawrence and Taylor with my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives: 

Tuer Taytor WINE CO.—REWARDING PROGRESS 

If all of our reports for recent years have 
seemed somewhat repetitive in the use of 
terms such as growth, improvement, de- 
velopment and expansion, it has been by 
design rather than a lack of imagination: 
We are pleased to note that the year ending 
June 30, 1967, although spanning some 
some months of doubt about the national 
economy, extended the familiar pattern. 
Sales of Taylor and Great Western wines, 
vermouths and champagnes set another rec- 
ord high of $25,992,219, improving on Inst 
year’s $23,146,726 figure by 12.29%. Net profit 


after taxes rose 11.12%, from $3,208,114 in 


1966 to the new high of $3,564,769 in 1967. 

Earnings per share for the fiscal year 
amounted to $2.68 on 1,330,312 shares of 
common stock outstanding, compared wtih 
$2.41 on a like number of shares at the end 
of the 1966 fiscal year. 


GROWTH IN THE MARKET PLACE 


During fiscal 1967, a new record total of 
2,412,115 cases of Taylor and Great Western 
products were sold in markets which are 
growing in population and in affluence. This 
repersents an increase of 11.07% over the 
2,171,681 cases sold in 1966. 

Again, our performance has been well 
ahead of that of the wine industry as a 
whole, While the industry gain in gallon 
sales in calendar 1966 was only .77% over 
1965, Taylor's improvement for the same 
period was 9.62%. 

Such success is due to a combination of 
many factors which we have mentioned in 
previous reports. Our traditionally strong ad- 
vertising programs are expanded regularly to 
reach the widening audience of potential con- 
sumers. Point-of-purchase merchandising 
displays and literature have been empha- 
sized, Packages, labels and displays are of 
the highest quality and have won awards 
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from trade associations. Product planning 
has assured the development of new types of 
wine to meet the changing tastes and habits 
of the public. Strong, experienced sales staffs 
and an unusual degree of loyalty among our 
distributors and dealers are extremely im- 
portant factors. All of these elements are 
essential in attracting new consumers. But 
in the final analysis, in, order to build an 
ever-increasing volume, the consumers must 
like the product and develop brand loyalty. 
The steadily rising sales curve for Taylor and 
great Western Wines is a reassuring indica- 
tion that our premium quality products are 
winning such loyalty. 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


In just one year’s time, Taylor New York 
State Lake Country Red, our latest premium 
quality wine, has risen to rank fourth in 
sales among the six dinner wines under the 
Taylor label and all indications point to its 
continued growth in popularity. 

The new Taylor brandy, the only Austrian 
brandy available in the American market, 
was introduced on a very limited scale just 
before the Christmas holidays. Distribution 
has been widened gradually and with suffi- 
client representation throughout the country, 
greater promotional effort will be possible. 
Reports to date from dealers and consumers 
have been encouraging. 

At the present time, our Pleasant Valley 
Division is introducing five Solera-processed 
ports. and sherries to the national market. 
The Solera system is a method of aging 
which was developed many years ago in 
Spain and is used only in the production of 
finer ports and sherries. Wines which qualify 
for the Solera label must be aged systemati- 
cally under strict Federal government super- 
vision through a succession of oak casks and 
barrels ranging from 55 to approximately 
15,000 gallons. Eventually this system will 
make it possible to market products which 
include some portion of century-old wines. 

Pleasant Valley offers these Solera wines 
in four-fifths, quarts, half-gallon and gallon 
decanter bottles. New Great Western ver- 
mouths appear in newly designed labels and 
new quart-size bottles. 


PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 


The two-million-gallon fermenting and 
processing building which was constructed 
less than five years ago for the Taylor winery 
has a newly completed addition which will 
eventually provide another 2,400,000 gallons 
of storage. It is already equipped with 12 
huge 100,000 gallon stainless steel tanks 
which will accommodate part of this year's 
harvest. 

The extensive plant design and construc- 
tion program which has modernized: and 
expanded Tuylor facilities so completely dur- 
ing the past five years has been carried out 
under the close personal supervision of Vice 
President Clarence W. Taylor. He has escorted 
many visiting experts through the new fa- 
cilities in recent years and has heard them 
proclaimed as among the best in the world. 

Our Pleasant Valley Division has just com- 
pleted the installation of an entirely new 
finishing line for its sparkling wines under 
the personal supervision of Assistant Man- 
aging Director Walter S. Taylor. The system 
is the most modern possible and is consid- 
ered the finest of its kind. This will sub- 
stantially increase the production capacity 
for all Great Western champagnes. 


VINEYARD ADDITIONS 


To keep pace with the steadily increasing 
demand for our products, during the year 
we again encouraged the expansion and im- 
provement of vineyards which supply our 
wineries. At our request, local growers have 
planted 250 more acres this season. We have 
supplied commercial nurseries with several 
hundred thousand cuttings of choice vines 
from which they develop roots that we will 
distribute to our growers. We have continued 
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to participate in and support an extensive 
research program at the Geneva Experiment 
Station of Cornell University seeking to im- 
prove wine-making and to propagate superior 
grape varieties. Progress reports give us reason 
to look eagerly to future results of such 
efforta, 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 


During the past four years, net sales, net 
income and net income per share have shown 
outstending increases. (See chart, page 6.) 
During this period net sales nearly doubled 
and net income more than doubled. On a 
compounded basis the growth of net sales 
averaged 11.15% per year and net income 
increased at an average annual rate of 
21.97%. The trend in shareholders’ equity is 
indicative of the increased investment re- 
quired to sustain the sales and income 
growth. The result has been an average in- 
crease of 13.18% in shareholders’ equity. 
Since 1963 dividends per share increased at 
an annual rate of 27.63%, compared to an 
average annual increase of 21.97% in net in- 
come per share, 

In view of the many steps taken during 
fiscal 1967, as well as the past several years, 
to improve our product, plant, distribution 
and promotion, we believe we are in a strong 
position to move ahead as rapidly as eco- 
nomic conditions permit. Given a reasonably 
favorable national economy, we expect our 
markets to expand in keeping with recent 
trends. Because we have geared our program 
to such expectations, we hope to continue 
to outpace the industry in general in achiev- 
ing a larger share of the potential market. 

Once again we are pleased to express our 
gratitude to our employees, growers, dealers, 
consumers, and shareholders for the consist- 
ent and loyal support which makes such 
progress so rewarding. 


The Calagna Development Corp. of Long 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
growing need for better housing and for 
employment opportunities throughout 
our Nation, I want to call your attention 
to the superb efforts of the Calagna De- 
velopment Corp., on Long Island. 

This firm that specializes in custom- 
built homes has been making a tremen- 
dous impact in New York. The firm was 
founded by Anthony F. Calagna, a civil 
engineer and graduate of Georgia Tech, 
together with his brother Joseph, a grad- 
uate of the Wharton School of Business 
of the University of Pennsylvania, These 
experts in the housing field have opened 
up a new job opportunities for many 
workers in New York, and at the same 
time are providing superior housing at 
modest costs. 

They have surveyed literally hundreds 
of families to determine the desires and 
needs of these people for the homes of 
the future. They have evolved interest- 
ing design concepts that do away with 
the drab look. 

The Calagnas have been lauded by 
public officials throughout the State be- 
cause of their desire to help keep prices 
within the reach of the average mod- 
erate-income family. The New York 
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Times recently profiled their activities 
and pointed out what a significant con- 
tribution they were making to the Long 
Island communities. 

I want to praise them for their integ- 
rity and their ability, and believe that 
this is the type of company—founded 
upon the principles of free private en- 
terprise—that our Nation must encour- 
age. This type of firms will lead the way 
toward a better environment for all. 


Everyday Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, the attached, 
entitled “Everyday Heroes,” is prepared 
by Mr. Walter MacPeek of the national 
staff, American Humanics Foundation. 
He is a consultant, and has long been 
associated with the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. His home is in North Brunswick, 
N.J., and the succinct, clear message 
that he has to the youth of today who 
will be our leaders of tomorrow bespeaks 
the “American Humanics Foundation” 
whom he serves as a consultant, and 
whose primary objective is to educate for 
careers with youth agencies. This orga- 
nization recently had its 18th an- 
nual meeting in Kansas City, Mo., and 
was blessed with high attendance and 
many of the founders, to say nothing of 
world and international figures of re- 
nown who serve voluntarily on its board 
of directors and as its direct supporters. 
With curriculums in five outstanding col- 
leges for the training and educating of 
careers with youth agencies, as profes- 
sional director, this organization is ren- 
dering a profound and certainly a 
nationwide service. 

I am delighted to include this article 
for the stimulation and edification of all 
our colleagues, and through them, the 
Nation: 

Everypay HEROES 
(By Walter MacPeek, national staff, Ameri- 
can Humanics Foundation) 

Boys need some super-special heroes like 
Washington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. But 
they also need to have some heroes close to 
home. 

They need to know some men of towering 
integrity on a face-to-face basis. They need 
to meet them on the street, to hike and 
camp with them, to see them in every day 
down-to-earth situations, to feel close 
enough to them to ask questions and to 
talk things over with them in a man-to- 
man fashion. 

Boys need to learn that great worth, earn- 
est purpose, and high idealism can be moti- 
vating forces in the lives of humble but 
great everyday men who may be not widely 
known rior publicly acclaimed. Boys need to 
rub shoulders with men who have honest 
pride in honest workmanship,. solid integ- 
rity, and sense of responsibility—not neces- 
sarily famous men but fundamentally good 
citizens. Men who live down the street and 
just around the corner. 

One of the greatest tragedies that can 
come to any boy is for him to accept the 
wrong kind of heroes—heroes too small. Yet 
there is possibly a still greater tragedy—the 
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disaster to the spirit of a boy who never 
discovers any heroes at all! 

Boys need heroes who walk and talk and 
eat, who go to church, who read books—men 
who dream of helping in their everyday way 
to build a better world. There's bravery there 
and heroism sometimes in the Uves of those 
ordinary people who live close by. There 
has to be, and boys need to know about 
it. 


National Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
statement I have made supporting Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week: This year, the 
week of September 2-9 was designated as 
National Drum Corps Week. Inasmuch as 
the House was not in session during that 
week, I would like at this time to again 
call attention to the contribution of drum 
and bugle corps activity across this land. 

The drum and bugle corps make a last- 
ing contribution in the lives of those 
young people who have the privilege of 
belonging to a unit. The art of drum corps 
is rigid and exacting—it requires and de- 
velops a sense of self-discipline which is 
probably the most neglected character 
trait of our day. For we live in a time 
when young people and adults alike seem 
to hold self-discipline in less and less 
regard. 

And drum and bugle corps makes & 
lasting contribution in the lives of those 
into whose communities and neighbor- 
hoods it comes. The art of drum corps 18 
clean and inspiring. It is clean and whole- 
some recreation for those who participate 
and for those who still love to watch a 
parade. It is inspiring. What better motto 
for young people to live by than the corps 
motto: “Pagentry and Patriotism—on 
the march"? And what more inspiring to 
citizens all across the Nation than the 
flash of color, the pulsating rhythm, the 
blare of bugles, the waving of the flag, 
the snappy march step, all of which epit- 
omizes the vigor, the color, the boldness 
and the strength that has always been 
America. 

I have said before, and take pride in re- 
peating, that I can vouch for the char- 
acter-building qualities of the drum and 
bugle corps from personal experience. AS 
a past commander of the Argonne Post 
No. 4 in my hometown of Enid, Okla.. 
I once had the privilege of accompany- 
ing the Enid Legionettes, a corps spon- 
sored by that post and composed of high 
school girls, on an 11-day tour. This 
group has consistently, over the years, 
been rated as one of the top corps in the 
Nation, and I was pleased and imp 
with the skill, the exemplary behavior. 
and the fine character displayed by these 
young ladies as they traveled across the 
country and participated in American 
Legion parades, Community Chest drives, 
and drum and bugle corps competition. 
I was even more impressed by the impact 
they had on those who witnessed the pa- 
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Tades—by the feelings of patriotism and 
Pride they aroused in others. 

Therefore, I am happy to again have 
an opportunity to endorse National Drum 
and Bugle Corps Week, and to wish them 
Well as they continue their influence for 
good among our youth. 


The Bombing of the North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
much discussion these past few 
Weeks concerning charges that our air 
Power in Vietnam has been shackled. 
advocates of the policy to “remove 
all restrictions on the bombing and the 
War will soon be won,” fail to consider 
that the struggle in Vietnam remains a 
limited war for limited objectives; that 
the United States has no interest in de- 
the North Vietnamese Govern- 
Ment nor any government; that our only 
Interest is in preventing a takeover of 
one government by another and in mak- 
ing certain that our involvement does 
not expand into a nuclear war. It is a 
Credit to the President, to Secretary 
Rusk, and to Secretary McNamara that 
they remain firm in their policy against 
unrestricted bombing. 

The Los Angeles Times, in an editorial 
of August 31, puts the matter into clear 
berspective—that the present strategy of 
bombing targets in the north is an inte- 
Bral part of our limited war for limited 
Objectives and that the bombing must 
remain “only supplemental to the total 
War effort.” 

I suggest to my colleagues that the 

Angeles Times’ editorial is worthy 
Of careful attention. I quote its text: 
Bomsinc Won’r WIN THE War 


The argument over whether North Viet-" 


Dam can be bombed into submission con- 
tinues to rage. 

ments of victory through air power 

voice their conviction that the United 

States possesses sufficient air strength to 

destroy Hanot’s war-making capacity and 

thus end the flow of men and supplies to the 

South. Once that is accomplished, the sup- 

Position runs, the Communists will be un- 

able to continue the struggle. 

North Vietnam can be knocked out of the 
War, bombing advocates say, by the destruc- 
re of major installations which thus far 

ve not come under attack. In particular, 

contend the port of Haiphong should be 
the down by bombing or mining, since 
the bulk of North Vietnam's imports enters 
country through this point. 

Ae er facilities such as factories, ports, alr- 
Ids and storage areas thus far spared 
Ould also be made open to attack. 

usas Administration's answer to these con- 

tions was presented last week by Defense 
secretary McNamara, in a statement as de- 
ed as it was persuasive, 

inne secretary first reminded his critics that 

83 tae bombing of North Korea from 1950- 

— alled to prevent adequate supplies from 
ching the Communist troops. North Vlet- 

Presents an even more dificult problem 
because of its geography. 
bing, McNamara said, has been par- 
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tially effective in reducing the flow of men 
and supplies from the north and in hurting 
Hanot’s economy. But North Vietnam is not 
an industrialized country, and its people are 
used to hardship. Although war weariness 
may be growing, he sald, “there is no basis to 
believe that any bombing campaign, short 
of one which had population as its target, 
would be itself force Ho Chi Minh’s regime 
into submission.” 

What of Haiphong? While it is the entry 
point for as much as 4,700 of the 5,800 tons 
of North Vietnam's daily imports, destroying 
the port would not put the Communists out 
of business in the war. 

Little war materiel actually used in the 
south (about 100 tons a day, which can be 
carried in a few trucks) enters North Viet- 
nam by sea. Most comes overland from 
China, across a 500-mile border where inter- 
diction is difficult. In addition, off-shore and 
over-the-beach unloading from foreign ship- 
ping along North Vietnam's 400 miles of 
coastline could replace Halphong if necessary. 

In sum, bombing the north remains only 
supplemental to the total war effort. This is 
a fact many find hard to accept, given the 
immense difficulties in the south. But the 
truth must still be faced that there is no 
easy Way out. 

The magnitude of the task in the south 
has been illustrated again in the Viet Cong 
terrorist raids of recent days, which are 
aimed at disrupting the Sept. 3 elections. The 
success of these attacks polnts up again the 
freedom of movement the Viet Cong enjoy. 

The only way to put an end to that is by 
rooting out the Communist organizational 
base in the villages, something that can only 
be accomplished by on-the-ground efforts in 
the south, not by bombing the north. 


A Moral Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Pensa- 
cola Journel, of Saturday, September 9, 
carried an important editorial entitled 
“A Moral Education.” It has to do with 
the importance of shaping the moral 
character of the young. I recommend its 
careful reading by the Members of Con- 
gress: 

A MoraL EDUCATION 

A once-dominant goal of American edu- 
cation—shaping of the moral character of 
the young—is gaining prominence in edu- 
cational planning again after a period of 
relative neglect. The reason is not hard to 
find. 

What has been happening in the “youth 
culture” during the past few years has 
brought home a painful message. 

Somehow the schools are not doing as good 
a job as they used to do in cultivating the 
traditional virtues of good citizenship in 
the young; honesty, sobriety, industrious- 
ness, sense of duty, regard for the rights of 
others, respect for constituted authority, etc. 

Church and home may be called to account 
on the same score. : 

But prevailing trends in our culture show 
that the school is relied on to carry out the 
major job of “civilizing” the young. 

Extension of the years of schooling and 
proliferation of school-linked activities are 
keeping many youngsters out of parental 
sight for most of their waking hours. As for 
the churches, clergymen are the first to con- 
fess thelr loss of contact, as a moral force, 
with the young. 
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Not everyone agrees that youth Is in a sorry 
moral state, 

But rising rates of delinquency and the 
violent nature of much delinquent behavior, 
the open hostility to authority shown by 
young people in all walks of life, such grow- 
ing problems as cheating, petty thievery, 
vandalism and insolence in school, the cults 
of drug-taking, of sexual freedom, and 
pleasure-seeking, the disorders on college 
campuses, summer street riots, and the 
newly recognized phenomeon of alienated 
youth—all suggest a breakdown in the trans- 
fer of moral values from one generation to 
another. 

The search for reasons—and scapegoats— 
for the moral shakeup goes on endlessly. 
Sociologists say youth refiects the uncer- 
tainties and value displacements of society 
as a whole during an era of rapid change. 

Commercial exploitation of the youth 
market, flagrant emphasis on sex and vio- 
lence in mass media, secularization of fam- 
ily and school life, parental neglect and 
permissive child-rearing practices have all 
come in for a share of the blame. 

Efforts of schools to tackle the problem of 
moral education within the context of cur- 
rent concern take two main directions. One 
is to set up new programs to reinforce ad- 
herence to moral values among the majority 
of school children, who are at least familiar 
with them even though they may choose at 
times to ignore them. 

The other is to make special provision for 
those children of the urban poor who have 
been raised in an environment where the 
moral values of middle-class society do not 
apply. 

For the majority the trend is toward (1) 
revamping such social studies courses as His- 
tory and Government to emphasize the values 
of good citizenship and (2) introducing new 
study-units aimed specifically at areas of 
youthful behavior causing alarm. 

In the second category are courses in sex 
education that stress the moral factor in 
human relationships as well as the bare 
“facts of life,” and new course-units on the 
uses and effects of drugs both good and bad. 

A new course to be given in junior high 
schools of Montgomery County, Maryland, 
next semester is designed to strengthen re- 
spect for the policeman and to encourage 
more lawful behavior. 

The idea for the course—a kind of intro- 
duction to the processes and purposes of 
criminal law enforcement—originated in the 
‘U.S. Department of Justice, which financed a 
three-week tryout in four county schools 
early this year. Inquiries from more than 30 
states indicated widespread interest in such 
‘courses. 

For the children of the so-called “sub- 
‘culture of poverty,“ the approach has been 
more practical than moraliste. It is based on 
the bellef that if the hostile or apathetic ado- 
lescent can be convinced that conformity 
‘with prevailing standards of behavior will 
‘bring the rewards of social acceptance and a 
decent living, the moral problem will take 
care of itself. This accounts for the emphasis 
on “higher horizon” and work-study pro- 
grams for dropouts or other “under-achiev- 
ers” among teen-agers. 

It has long been realized that such efforts 
must begin long before adolescence. A num- 
ber of experimental programs for pre-school- 
ers have been tried in search of more effective 
approaches to the re-education of children 
‘whose characters are formed in slum 
“jungles.” 

Naturally, a report on a US. Office of Edu- 
ceation-financed project in 14 widely scattered 
schools has startled educators by its empha- 
sis on stern discipline for poor children at 
nursery school age. 

Making the little ones toe the line by the 
classsic means of punishment and reward— 
a cookie given or withheld, even a slap to 
silence a naughty brat—were sald to have 
done wonders both in helping the children to 
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learn and in fostering among them a rudi- 
‘mentary sense of right and wrong. 

Who knows: Americans may wake up one 
day and realize that respect for authority, 
moral values and the time-honored woodshed 
philosophy are not as antiquated and cruel 
as they are led to believe by dreamers and 
social reformers of modern-day education. 


Representative Robert L. F. Sikes Ad- 
dresses Conference of Armed Forces 
Management Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, a prin- 
cipal speaker at the 14th national con- 
ference of the Armed Forces Manage- 
ment Association, conducted August 31 
at the Washington Hilton Hotel, was 
our very able and dedicated colleague, 
the Honorable Rosert L, F. SIKES. 

Congressman SIKES addressed the 
group in his capacity as chairman of 
the Military Construction Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, on which I also have the priv- 
lege of serving, and as ranking ma- 
jority member of the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee. 

His observations, I am sure, were of 
great value to this important profes- 
sional organization dedicated to the im- 
provement of management throughout 
the Defense Establishment. They will 
prove equally meaningful to all Ameri- 
cans interested in providing the best 
possible defense system for our county. 

His address follows: 

SPEECH ory HONORABLE Rosert L. F. SIKES 
BEFORE THE 14TH ‘NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
WasHıNGTON, D.C., Avcusr 31, 1967 
I have been curious about this group, I 

have wondered what kind of people you are 

and you have probably felt the same way 

about me. But the fact that I sit across a 

table from you in our work doesn’t mean 

there is a fence between us. Your distin- 
guished Executive Vice President, Admiral 

Neblett, says most of you are old Washing- 

ton hands, quite familiar with government 

workings. Many of you are Civil Service peo- 
ple—others are officers from the field and 
all of you are well up on the working of in- 
dustry and defense. He says you have been 
through the mill. I don't know whether or 

not that means you have appeared before a 

Congressional Committeee. However, some ot 

you have, and for most of those who sit 

across the table from me in hearings, I have 

a high degree of respect. 

I note from your introductory pamphlet 
that the Armed Forces Management. Associ- 
ation is a national non-profit, professional 
organization dedicated to the improvement 
of management throughout the defense es- 
tablishment. It doesn't say whether Secre- 
tary McNamara is a member, Its objective is 
to make a significant contribution to the 
existing programs of the Defense Establish- 
ment for improved efficiencies, effectiveness 
and economy in the improvement of our na- 
tional defense resources, etc. 

I think one of the most significant things 
in all of this is the enormity of the job which 
confronts you in defense management and 
which confronts me in the Congress. Each 
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in his respective sphere of responsibility deals 
with half the national budget. Yet the stag- 
gering responsibility of properly managing 
the expenditure of 70 billion dollars fades in 
comparison with the problem of insuring 
that we get at least 70 billion dollars worth 
of defense from that expenditure and that 
it is the type of defense which will deter or 
defeat major aggression against this nation 
and the free worid. 

Quite obviously all of this means there is 
no fence between us. We work for the same 
fiag and there is much to be gained by closer 
understanding of our common interests and 
problems. For instance I find, as a Congress- 
man, that your monthly publication—Armed 
Forces Management—and your annual Jour- 
nal provide a valuable collection of reports 
and analyses of managerial problems and 
changes, and means for improvement in all 
areas of management concerned with the 
armed forces and military production. 

We need all the efficiency and productivity 
we can bring to bear. We have more commit- 
ments than any other nation. We are at war. 
We haven't the manpower that the rest of the 
world has or even the manpower of some of 
our potential antagonists. Our greater 
strength must lie in effective deployment and 
in meaningful utilization of all those auxil- 
lary powers that He behind the concept of 
armed forces management, We can’t Recom- 
plish this sitting down. We really have to be 
on our toes. 

We are engaged in a war where the con- 
ditions of combat are more than a little frus- 
trating, I could spend n lot of time talking 
about it and even finding fault. But let it 
suffice to say I believe we can and must win. 
Next to the men who are in combat, they 
also serve their country who are responsible 
for furnishing the proper equipment and 
specialized weapons. One is actually as neces- 
sary as the other. So let's talk about you— 
the man behind the man behind the gun, 

Whether we are associated with the armed 
forces, private industry, or the Congress, 
there are some common problems which 
bear strongly upon our country's readiness 
posture and upon its combat capability, But 
for a little while, I want to try to look at your 
job through my eyes. First is the problem of 
communications. If we are to achieve the 
management objective of a strong and virile 
defense establishment at reasonable cost, we 
must improve the flow of communications 
between us. You have heard many, many 
times that a free flow of information and 
better use of Information is most helpful 
in any management program. As a Member 
of Congress and as a Member of the Appro- 
priations Committee may I say that we do 
receive quite a flow of information—good, 
bad, and indifferent. To legislate properly we 
need, we desire, we must have the cold, 
brutal, hard facts upon which defense bud- 
get programs and requests for appropriations 
should be based. No door to any Member's 
office or to the Committee's. office is ever 
closed to those who conscientiously seek to 
tell their story. I urge you to take back to 
your jobs, to your commands, and to your 
industry the fact that the committee of Con- 
gress want and must have the simple truths, 
the actual facts, preferably without the 
veneer and polish some people like to apply. 

May I also suggest more reciprocity in this 
exchange of information. Our Committee, 
and other committees in Congress, hold ex- 
tensive hearings. We publish considerable 
testimony including many interesting and 
pertinent studies. We submit committee re- 
ports which are tn effect statements of policy. 
Our committee hearings are replete with de- 
tailed discussions with top management 
officials on the various procurement pro- 
grams of the Defense Department, all geared 
to sifting out problems, to reaching solu- 
tions, to achieving a better understanding of 
goals and methods of achieving these goals. 
Most of these hearings have been based on 
detailed examinations of pertinent procure- 
ment areas by our investigative staff. We have 
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spent much time on management and con- 
trol of technical data; on_the procurement 
and logistical support of multiservice weap- 
ons systems; on overseas procurement as well 
as on the extent of studies and analyses being 
conducted within the Department of Defense. 
We discuss many of your problems on the 
floor of the House. We read, we study, we 
take to heart your communications. By the 
same token you, as responsible members of 
the armed forces Management team, can 
profit from the information we assemble, 

Now I call to your attention the problem 
which the uninitiated often refer to as com- 
puters”. By this I mean whatever machine 
system that might seek to replace the cool, 
calculating judgment of the experienced 
military professional, be he in uniform or 
civilian attire. You cannot be expected to run 
a 70 billion dollar business by the seat of 
your pants, as pilots first. flew aircraft. The 
electronic age has brought to management a 
valuable and necessary tool. Computers have 
enabled you on the management side and 
your counterparts on the operational side 
to gain clearer and keencr insights Into the 
problems of the defense ‘establishment. But 
we cannot substitute machines, systems, or 
the greatest intellects In the nation for the 
experience of those engaged in the operations 
of our military establishment. As you use 
these modern tools of management, may I 
urge you to temper the results therefrom 
with the judgment, logic, and the common 
sense which should be yours from position, 
training, and experience. 

Then there is the very important matter 
of management of inventories, The billions of 
dollars worth of inventories of both real 
estate and personal property constitute one 
of the greatest responsibilities in the hands 
of DoD managers today. We in the Congress 
realize a greater effort is being made to 

e and control these inventories. This 
is timely and it is necessary. One of the 
toughest jobs in Washington is to assess and 
eyaluate the Job done in the inventory field. 
Compared to the hundreds of thousands of 
people in the Defense Department involved 
in some form of inventory management, we 
on the Congressional side of government are 
but a handful. We are in many, many cases 
forced to rely upon the integrity and knowl- 
edgeabllity of the people who come before 
us to ask for funds to carry out DoD decla 
sions, It is up to you as managers to have 
the best possible information at your finger- 
tips when presenting a case for approval. We 
are, needless to say, very disturbed when your 
facts and figures fold up under some ques- 
tioning. That's when Congress sometimes 
cuts too much, 

My Committee has been particularly inter- 
ested in the multi-service weapons system 
programs. Although savings have resulted 
in many of these programs, the defense es- 
tablishment has not achieved the savings 
envisioned when these procurements were 
first presented to the Congress. My prelim- 
inary studies in this area lead me to believe 
that far too frequently the data used in de- 
termining potential savings to be achieved in 

of this type are not realistic, and 
that the logistics operator or manager is 
often called in after the fact rather than 
before the fact. To those of you working in 
this field, I urge that you seek out the ad- 
vice of experienced personnel, actual opera- 
tors and managers—and then assemble the 
data for your management decisions. 

Now let mé mention a program with which 
many of you are probably far too familiar. 
It is the so-called resources management 
system of the Department of Defense and an 
element of much interest to me—Project 
Prime. This project has been the matter of 
considerable discussion and comment in 
Congress, particularly in my Committee. I 
would be the last to criticize those who ad- 
vocate improvements in the present char- 
acter of defense budgeting and accounting. 
There is no system in the world of this type 
which cannot stand improvement. Frankly, 
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my Committee has felt that Project Prime 
as proposed in the fiscal year 1968 budget 
Program represented a proposal which was 
too large a step and had not been thought 
out or tested in sufficient depth. Change for 
the sake of change alone, or to implement 
theory, is questionable when vold of practical 
experiences. I am glad to say that we have 
Worked out with those responsible a middle- 
ground approach which will tell us more 
about Project Prime and about its poten- 
tlality. It will be tested within limitations 
during the current fiscal year to determine 
Whether it should be applied defensewide. 
is what comes of a mutual approach to 
the solution of major problems. Yet con- 
Stantly we should look around us to see what 
is new in the world. It is well to remember 
that the winds of change blow constantly, 
What was good that we read in yesterday's 
ks may be outdated today. We cannot 
afford to stand still, 

Our nation is a strong one because it is 
Made up of labor, management, professional 
Personnel, government employees, military 
Personnel, elected officials, and ordinary civi- 
lians—all with one objective—a greater 
America. Our nation is strong because the 
Members of these groups work as a team 
With one basic thought in mind—to keep 

nation strong. America’s defense position 
ay is evidence of the job this team has 
done. Yet you know perhaps better than any- 
One else that today's responsibilities require 
an even better job for the future. This can 
Only be accomplished if you and I and. all 

e others involved work together as a real 
solid. coordinated team. None of us can 
Afford to have as our goal excellence only in 
Cur particular category of interest—the 

y. the Navy, the Air Force, the Marines, 
Or private industry. or even the Congress. 
© must have a bigger goal. 

Chairman Mao says power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun. If this Is the kind of world 
We live in, I want it to be American power 
Out of American guns. America has and must 
Continue to hare powerful defense team— 
effective, modern, invulnerable—for this is 

rica’s security today and tomorrow. Give 
Us this, but guard it zealously and use it care- 
y as is America’s wont. Then our diplo- 
than wilt have time in which to work and 
eir words will be heeded—and God grant 
t they can do as well as those in uniform 
Who fight on the field of battle. 
d, while this is being done, let us remind 
5 lves—and the world—that America has 
Ot lost its unity or its purpose, Sometimes 
Our objectives are not spelled out with the 
detail that confusion and uncertainty 
presneted to us and the world. Sometimes 
volces of those who counsel retreat re- 
delve greater play than those who say, “What- 
Sver the cost, we will not haul down the 
‘rican Flag.” Sometimes the efforts of 
t e who seek to build a greater America 
All to achieve the prominence of those who 
Gres Marches and demonstrations, of the 
t-card burners, and the protesting beat- 
by + Rnd sometimes the world is confused 
what it sees here. 
e here today know the soul of America 
reflected by the glory of its past and the 
Sreatness of its present and its dreams for 
© future of mankind. And we who have no 
lems in understanding the meaning of 
tone or the significance of its mission 

Ow that there may always be unpleasant 

25 unhappy tasks like Vietnam, but we do 
fear them, We know that our. commit- 
— ts must go on for as long as it takes to 
ure the nations of the world that Amer- 

„ dedication to the preservation of free- 

m is not a part-time obligation. We know 

t the symbol and the actuality of Amer- 
to are worth all of our efforts. We just want 
get on with the job and get it done. 
ing Bere is a word for all of this—a word to 
ure the future of America as we know it. 
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That word is called patriotism. May the God 
of our fathers help each of us to know patrio- 
tism In its richest meaning and to teach it to 
those around us every day that we live; 


The Vanishing Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are being told by the Johnson admin- 
istration that the health of our economy 
is such that it can carry a tax increase. 
Indeed, we are being told that, for the 
good of our economy, we need a tax 
increase. 

I submit to this body that the effects 
of the proposed 10-percent surtax are not 
being fully considered. 

A 5-percent pay raise is good news to 
anyone. In fact, a proposal is now being 
considered in Congress to give classi- 
fied and other Federal employees a 4.5- 
percent increase. Such pay raises are 
common in other. job areas. 

Now, what would the tax increase and 
a 5-percent wage increase mean to a 
family of four receiving an income of 
$7,500 a year? Counting other important 
factors such as increase in living costs, 
the proposed increase in social security 
tax, and so forth, the family has a net 
loss of $24. The effect on Nebraskans is 
even more pronounced as our State taxes 
will probably be above the Nation’s aver- 
age increase, thus making the net loss 
more than $24. 

This information was taken from the 
August 28 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. I include the following table in 
the Recorp, showing the effect on fami- 
lies with other levels of income, as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1—Family of 4 getting $7,500 a year 


Pay raise — ES tae $375 
| ———~ — 7 

Proposed increase in Federal income 
AP 147 

Proposed increase in social security 
ME are Gee ie ene A 40 
Increase in State-local taxes 31 
Total tax increase 218 
Leaving, out of pay raise 157 
Increase in living costs 1381 
Famlly's net lo 24 


No. 2—Family of 4 earning $10,000 a year 


A n anc uasesa $500 
Proposed increase in Federal income 
WOE one E .. 216 
Proposed increase in social security 
OE AAA 44 


Leaving, out of pay raise 
Increase in living costs 


Family's net loss 
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No. 3—Family of 4 with pay of $15,000 a year 


PAG TORR eerie nb aera Ses eet eros $750 

Proposed increase in Federal income 
TAS lnc imagen E r E O 388 

Proposed increase in social security 

00 — ——— 
Increase in State-local taxes 58 
Total tax increase 490 
Leaving, out of pay raise 260 
Increase in living costs 351 
\ Family's net loss 91 


Praise for Upward Bound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, the Second 
Congressional District of Washington 
State, which I represent, can boast one 
of the most outstanding Upward Bound 
projects in the United States, It is Project 
Overcome, sponsored by Western Wash- 
ington State College in Bellingham and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

This particular Upward Bound project 
has been honored numerous times. Its 
work and successes haye been reported 
frequently in national magazines, Dr. 
Thomas Billings, the initiator and first 
director of Project Overcome is now in 
Washington, D.C., to assume the direc- 
torship of the national Upward Bound 
program of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

Recently I asked the board of trustees 
of Western Washington State College to 
express their thoughts about this project. 
I insert in the Recorp their response: 

PRAISE ror Urwarp BOUND 

We are convinced that the problem of 
America's disadvantaged can be solved only 
through educating the next generation. We 
therefore regard it not only as our privilege 
but as our responsibility to maintain such 
projects as the federally sponsored Upward 
Bound (Western’s Project Overcome) and 
Rockefeller Foundation's Project Catch-Up. 
The first of these programs is designed to 
raise the educational and aspirational levels 
of socially disadvantaged high school stu- 
dents—the second to do the same for junior 
high school students. By every measure 
known to us these projects are outstandingly 
successful, In terms of sociological probabil- 
ity none of these students would have en- 
tered college, the vast majority of those who 
have reached college age are now enrolled 
in college. The cost of the programs is vastly 
less than the social welfare work, relief, and 
police expense that would have been entailed 
had these students remained in the ranks 
of the disadvantaged. More importantly still 
there is the vast potential now being tapped 
which before promised only a perverted and 
pernicious resource. 

Hitherto, the cost to Western of these pro- 
grams has far exceeded the allowed overhead. 
Western has borne the faculty time and 
monetary expense because we are convinced 
of the great need for such projects as Up- 
ward Bound and Catch-Up. 

As Trustees we have taken pride in the 
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praise heaped upon these programs in na- 
tional journals, the halls of Congress, and by 
professional educators. We are prouder far 
in our considered Judgment that these pro- 
grams are instrumental in building a fairer 
tomorrow for whose tomorrow had held no 


hope. 


Iowa Banker Concerned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Stan- 
ley Barber, president of the Wellman 
Savings Bank, is serving this year as the 
head of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. He is serving with 
distinction. 

Recently, the Iowa City Press-Citizen 
interviewed Mr. Barber. He voiced great 
concern about the cost-price squeeze in 
agriculture. His thoughts on the problem 
are appropriate and to the point. 

A report of the interview and a related 
article from the Press-Citizen follow: 
“RURAL Exopus Nor A PROBLEM”: INDEPEND- 

ENT BANKERS WORRIED ABOUT FARM PRICES 

(By Claren F. Dale) 


WELLMAN. -A banker from this small farm- 
ing community, who represents some 6,500 of 
his contemporaries, isn't bothered a bit about 
what is often called “the rural exodus.” 

Stanley R. Barber, president of the Well- 
man Savings Bank, last spring was elected 
head of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, 

Although a number of facets In the cur- 
rent farm situation disturb Barber considera- 
bly, he believes the trend of farmers to take 
town jobs is a desirable, necessary and in- 
escapable change. 

He also feels that Americans may be falling 
under “a cheap food complex“ and that this 
is being helped along by the administration 
in W. n 


Barber takes a let-the-chips-fly attitude in 
making his remarks, leaning back in his 
chair, just a couple of feet from the side- 
walk of his main street Wellman bank, He 
has only two reservations: 

He realizes what may work in south- 
east Iowa may not hold for his native sand 
hills in western Nebraska or the Kansas 
plains. Wellman’s location near the State 
University of Iowa, in an area that welcomes 
modest-sized, clean industry. causes Barber 
to observe, “My opinions would not be valid 
everywhere.” 

A Republican, Barber also -realizes that 
his outlook is likely to be taken as political. 
He denies any such intention, saying he 
could find the same faults with any admin- 
istration, “under similar circumstances.” 


Discussing the growth in size of farms in 


the Central Region, and the resulting drop 
in the number of farmers, Barber comments, 
“Many farmers are no longer fully employed. 
I see nothing wrong with the farmer con- 
tinuing to operate his 80 acres and also tak- 
ing a job in town. 

“I do not believe in subsidizing inefficiency, 
but I believe this solution to problems caused 
by increasing farm size is a highly desirable 
situation.” 

Barber expects an extremely productive 
economy in the future, in which agriculture 
will be highly efficient. “Usually the larger 
farms are more efficient,” he adds, “and I 
expect farms and investment Involved to con- 
tinue to increase In size.” 


He notes that the farmer who goes to town 
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looking for a job, rather than trying to com- 
pete where he cannot, makes a high-type em- 
ployee available and gives industry an ad- 
vantage for locating in a rural area. 

The banker, whose almost tiny Danish- 
modern office testifies to his up-to-date in- 
terests, will not attempt to predict where the 
trend to bigger farms will end. He with 
economists however it will probably be when 
efficiency declines. 

Barber 1s careful to point out that his en- 
couragement of small farmers to take sup- 
plemental city jobs does not mean he be- 
lieves in dumping the farm and going into 
big-city manufacturing. 

“We do not want the problems of metro- 
politan America here and similarly we do not 
want the people here moving to Kansas City, 
Denver or Minneapolis,” he explains. 

As a banker, Barber says he is concerned 
that agriculture is increasing its gross prod- 
uct in the face of falling prices. The farmer 
is highly efficient, but he is not well compen- 
sated,” he adds. 

“Food in the United States is a tremendous 
bargain, I am afraid that the U.S; is falling 
under a cheap food philosophy.“ 

He continues. “Perhaps it already has.“ He 
comments that such policy is sometimes used 
to “curry favor with urban voters,” or as a 
means of holding down cost of foreign aid to 
hungry nations. 

Barber comments, “Evidence of a cheap 
food philosophy is to be found in a number 
of administrative actions and proposals.” 

He chides Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman's “famous” 1966 stand for lower 
farm prices, Barber also charges that the 
government too often has used its stocks to 
keep prices from rising much above loan 
rates. “Federal payments are not a satis- 
factory substitute for adequate market 
prices,” he contends, “because there is always 
a danger that an increasingly urban Congress 
will reduce or eliminate appropriations. 

“It seems that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has become consumer-oriented and pro- 
vides more for the public than for the farm- 
ers who are supposedly the recipients ot the 
money expended by the department.” 

Barber, although disturbed, Is as optimis- 
tic as the new modern facilities where he 
headquarters. 

He describes agriculture as “one of the 
most dynamic sectors of our economy.“ Ex- 
pectedly, Barber admits that one of his ma- 
jor endeavors is to preserve the independent 
homeowned bank but he also recognizes that 
in order to do this rural America must pros- 


per. ` 
“Both the banker and the farmer,” Barber 
believes, “are going to have to be more astute 
businessmen.” 
ASSOCIATION LEADERS PLAN Sumurr“ NEXT 
SPRING on Low RURAL INCOME 


WELLMAN—A speaking engagement in 
South Dakota or planning for a national 
forum on rural economics, although not rou- 
tine, are part of the day's work for Wellman's 
Stanley R. Barber. 

Barber, 42, president of the Wellman Sav- 
ings Bank, last spring was chosen president 
of the Independent Bankers Association of 
America. It is an organization of some 6.500 
banks in 40 states. 

Barber and a fellow banker, Don F. Kirch- 
ner of Riverside, are currently working out 
plans for a forum next spring on rural eco- 
nomic problems. The meeting is to be in 
Washington, D.C., and is being designed to 
bring rural leaders together with government 
officials. Barber said the forum will explore 
the problems of low net farm income and the 
resultant economic decline in rural com- 
munities. 

Kirchner is president and cashier of Peo- 
ples Trust and Savings Bank and he is a 
member of the Agriculture-Rural America 
Committee of the IBBA. He and Barber re- 
cently were among 11 bankers from eight 
states who met in Chicago to plan the forum. 
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Both Barber and Kirchner express con- 
cern on the prices that farmers and ranchers 
are receiving for their production. Barber says 
there is no way to tell now what action is 
likely to come from the Washington forum, 
but he indicates the committee is looking 
toward some concrete suggestions. 

Barber's office is in newly remodeled quar- 
ters on Wellman's main street. His office is 
just inside the door—a few feet from the 
passing representatives of the rural America 
for which he is concerned. S 

He maintains an “open door” policy and, 
even on short notice, although he must have 
hundreds of callers a week, he is “in” to any- 
one, willing to wait the few minutes for his 
Office to clear. He admits that America’s inde- 
pendent bankers are disturbed over the farm 
price situation, and he is both free and out- 
spoken in commenting. 

A native of North Platte, Neb., Barber's 
family moved to Boone during his boyhood, 
where his father was president of the bank 
there. Barber came to Wellman and the Well- 
man Savings Bank in 1951. He was named 
president in 1957. 


People Are Ready for Strong Moral 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH., Mr. Speaker, my mail in- 
creasingly gives evidence of a troubled 
interest of the people back home in their 
Government in Washington. They are 
having serious discussions over theif 
coffee about the need for strong moral 
leadership, the high cost of Government 
programs, and many other concerns. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
following excerpts from a letter I re- 
ceived recently from the Reverend Bob 
Van Earden, pastor of the Hope Re- 
formed Church in Montevideo, Minn.: 

PEOPLE Ane READY FOR STRONG 
MORAL LEADERSHIP 

“Although I am the Pastor of the Hope 
Reformed Church, I am writing simply as & 
citizen who is interested in the welfare of 
our country. 

“I make it a practice to have coffee with 4 
group of businessmen two mornings a w 
here on main street. Everywhere I go I ask 
questions and keep my ears open. I am sure 
that we are all aware of the fact that people 
are questioning things as never before, but 
for some reason this morning I came back 
from my coffee break feeling very anxious 
about some of the feelings that the men ex- 
pressed. 

“There Ils much dissatisfaction about many: 
many things in our nation and world and. 
Mr. Zwach, I believe that people are ready for 
strong moral leadership as has not been the 
case for a long time. More and more people 
realize that that which they get from Wash: 
ington is not simply ‘ple in the sky’ but 
rather it is costing them in dollars and cents 
and, more important, their freedom. I am no 
politician but the time may be nearer than 
we think when strong leadership can onc? 
again help people in our local communities 
to assume much more responsibility for 
meeting their own needs. 

“Although I came away from my coffe? 
break this morning with anxious feelings. 
yet there is real reason for hope. First be- 
cause people do not want to be told ons 


' 
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thing one day from our leaders and then 
hear them say about the complete opposite 
the next day. People want the objec- 
tive truth and this is not always the easiest 
to obtain. A second reason I am hopeful is 
that people are taking more time to express 
their opinions to their Representatives.” 


Revitalized Limestone Industry Seeks 
New Horizons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 

August 27, 1967, edition of the Bloom- 

m-Bedford Herald Times. Reporter 

John Fancher gives an excellent report 

on the work of the Indiana Limestone 

tute in developing new techniques 

for the use of limestone in today’s con- 
tion projects. 

The article reads as follows: 

LIMESTONE INSTITUTE Paves THE WAY: 

REVOLUTION IN LIMESTONE 
(By John Fancher) 

(Enrror's Nore—Limestone's prominence 
in the building industry has waned in recent 
Years with technological advances finding 

r methods less costly for major construc- 
Projects. Pre-cast concrete and alumi- 
Rum and glass have pre-empted limestone in 
ction projects all over the country. 

ae limestone industry is moving ahead on 
ts own to cope with this new competition 
Cally changing the stone's appearance 

and use. The Indiana Limestone Institute is 
involved in much of the research and study 
conducted. Here Herald-Times reporter 
John Fancher reports on the institute's 


Glue, color and modern textures are pro- 
some exciting changes in the Indiana 
Umestone industry. 

Rough texture is “in” with many archi- 
tects, and the limestone belt is producing 
beautiful effects. 

of the work creates an illusion of 

deep, rich carpeting and could lead to the 
The Stone You Love to Touch.” 
textures involve geometric des! 

and stripes. £ p 

Companies going after the big jobs no 
longer are selling blocks of stone, but large 
decorative panels that can be hung on steel 
Skeletons or poured concrete supports. 
une have broken out of our shell just as 

ve the architectural schools,” said Wil- 
Mam H. McDonald, Jr., market Development 
rector of the Indiana Limestone Institute. 

The old stone-laid-on-stone concept. in 
large buildings has been dead a long time. As 

Mstruction costs increased during the past 

Years, architects sought new ways of en- 
posing Space at a price the owner was willing 


Pe few skyscrapers built with aluminum 
tion sides pointed the way for revolu- 
Sow in the limestone belt nestled in the 
lange Indiana foothills of the Cumber- 
Mountains, 

mane Indiana Limestone Institute was ré- 
ng azed with 51 member companies, includ- 
15 of the 19 major firms in the Lawrence- 

Monroe-Owen county Stonebelt. 
bar} h a federal grant, the institute em- 
E On & research program with Richard 
g. Bloomington architect, as director. 
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“The ability of an industry to fit itself into 
modern concepts is important to tts sur- 
vival,” said McDonald. The limestone indus- 
try is making an effort to do this. 

One of the purposes of the institute is to 
spread the word far and wide among archi- 
tects and architectural students of the ver- 
satility of one of the world’s most beautiful 
building materials. The stone is supplied for 
construction in 37 states, 

“We can do much more at a cheaper price,” 
McDonald said, pointing out the exterior 
limestone panel walls of University School 
in Bloomington cost $2.82 per foot in place. 
Brick construction at that time averaged 
$3.50 to $4, according to David O. Meeker, Jr., 
of the school’s architectural firm. 

“Its vital that our industry recognize 
design trends, and rough, craggy textured 
panels are the trend today,” McDonald 
continued, 

"The one-man, one-stone concept with 
mortar is so expensive today that it has be- 
come necessary to put up six, eight or 10-ton 
panels with a crane,” said McDonald. 

Hartung forsees greater use of colored lime- 
stone, and this combined with the variety of 
textures available will give architects a 
thrilling new material with which to work. 

“Colored stone will have a place as long as 
it looks like stone. It must retain its natural 
character. It should be done in subdued, 
earthy colors,” said Hartung. 

“Otherwise,” continued McDonald, “it will 
look like an ersatz type material.” 

Colored limestone was used in a medical 
building at 311 E. Kirkwood in Bloomington. 
The stone is of concrete block size. 

Colored limestone is still in the experimen- 
tal stage. An effort is underway to produce 
& permanent color through chemical reac- 
tion. This perhaps could be combined with a 
protective coating now being researched by 
the Illinois Institute of Technology Research 
Institute (IITRI). 

Limestone has one of the best wearing sur- 
faces, which accounts for Its widespread use. 
Its surface withers away at the rate of one 
inch per thousand years. But, a protective 
coating could reduce this as well as guard 
against marks by vandals or nature, 

At present, stone is quarried in natural 
buff, gray and variegated. If additional rich 
subdued colors could be combined with the 
modern “carpet” textures, it would be a 
great selling point with architects hunting 
new ideas. 

There are 30,000 architects in the United 
States faced with the monumental task of 


‘rebuilding America in the next 30 years. It 


is estimated the population of the nation 
will be nearly doubled in that length of time. 
With the construction industry facing this 
great boom, architects will be endlessly hunt- 
ing variety to provide beautiful, distinctive 
buildings. 
The limestone industry must constantly 


search for new uses of stone to fit the trends 


of the day, said McDonald. 

The three-county limestone belt has in 
the ground enough stone to last for 1,000 
years. It's value at today's price is $1 billion. 

Should the population explosion necessi- 
tate using the stone at a faster rate, changes 
in quarrying could open up new fields west 
of here, McDonald commented. 

He pointed out there is good quality lime- 
stone under the coal flelds to the west, and 
10,000 feet beneath Terre Haute is a bed of 
fine stone. Present-day methods of quarry- 
ing prevent the use of this supply, but this 
may not be the case in the distant future. 

The Indiana Limestone Institute has con- 
tracted with the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology Research Institute to carry out its 
research program in four major areas. 

Research is being done on adhesives since 
these are playing an ever increasing role in 
construction. For example, an epoxy holds 
the cuts of stone in place on the huge panels 
being lifted into place by crane at Indiana 
University’s new $14 million library. 
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ITTRI also is experimenting with ways of 
removing stain from stone that is sometimes 
caused by construction debris or organic 
matter that finds its way through the back 
of the stone. 

Further experiments are taking place with 
repair materials, Occasionally stone is chip- 
ped through an accident. In the past, this 
has necessitated replacing the entire block 
or panel. IITRI has nearly perfected a ma- 
terial that matches both the color and tex- 
ture of stone. 

McDonald and Hartung both say there is 
no substitute for research and aggressive 
sales promotion to meet the needs of today 
and tomorrow. 

Despite new ideas introduced in erecting 
buildings, “there still is a couple hundred 
years difference today between space tech- 
nology and construction technology,” Mo- 
Donald concludes. 


The Conduct of the War in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the utmost respect for the members of 
the Senate Preparedness Committee, but 
I am deeply concerned at the tone of 
their most recent report, which criticizes 
the President because he does not follow 
in detail their conclusions on the conduct 
of the war in Vietnam. 

I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress and every congressional committee 
has the privilege and duty to scrutinize 
and criticize, if they deem it justified, the 
acts of the President and the executive 
branch of the Government, But I believe 
that in the last analysis it is the respon- 
sibility of the Commander in Chief to 
make the decisions as to the policy, 
strategy, and use of the Armed Forces in 
combat. 

A Congressman or a congressional 
committee takes on a grave responsibility 
when they attempt to substitute their in- 
dividual or collective judgment for that 
of the President, who also is authorized 
by the Constitution to be the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

The President has hour-to-hour ac- 
cess to a tremendous flow of informa- 
tion—military and diplomatic. Such in- 
formation is far more extensive and far 
more timely than the information of a 
Congressman or a congressional com- 
mittee. 

The President has the constitutional 
responsibility for the conduct of our in- 
ternational relations and for the cen- 
tralized direction of a war effort. That 
responsibility and direction, centralized 
as it must be, cannot be diffused among 
535 US. Representatives and Senators. 
Delicate and well-balanced decisions 
must be made from day to day by the 
President, who must take into considera- 
tion the risks of that particular time and 
place. 

I am inserting with my brief remarks, 
an article from the pages of the Wash- 
25 Post under date of September 11, 
1967. 
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The article is entitled “A Communica- 
tion.” It was authored by the Honorable 
McGeorge Bundy who has the distinc- 
tion of having been special assistant to 
former President John F. Kennedy. 
More recently he has been recalled by 
President Johnson for similar advisory 
service. 

I do not ask consideration for his 
critique of the Senate Preparedness 
Committee's report, however, on the 
basis of his former services or distin- 
quished titles in Government service. I 
believe his critique is worthy of consid- 
eration on the basis of the logic con- 
tained in the article. 

The article follows: 

A COMMUNICATION 
(By McGeorge Bundy) 

The summary report of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee is a document 
which repays study. There can be no question 
of the patriotism and dedication of Sen. 
Stennis and his colleagues, and their unanl- 
mous recommendation of wider air action 
seems impressive—until one examines the 
argument with which they support it. That 
argument contains four decisive weaknesses 
which fully explain the President's polite but 
firm insistence on hearing the counsel of all 
his senior advisers before deciding on matters 
of this moment. 

First, the Senators appeal not to evidence 
but to authority. They set a group of gen- 
erals and admirals against Secretary McNa- 
mara, and their position is that the generals 
and admirals are right simply because they 
are professionals. The Subcommittee does not 
demonstate the military value of the course 
it urges; it simply tells us that the generals 
and admirals are for It. It is true that both 
sides in such a public argument are hampered 
by problems of security, but Secretary Mc- 
Namara, in his powerful public statement be- 
fore the Subcommittee, offered extensive evi- 
dence—facts and figures—in support of his 
position. The Subcommittee answers only 
with a repeated appeal to the opinions of 
Officers it heard. 

Nothing is less reliable, in hard choices of 
this sort, than the unsupported opinion of 
men who are urging the value of their own 
chosen instrument—in this case military 
force. We must not be surprised, and still 
less persuaded, when generals and admirals 
recommend additional military action—what 
do we expect them to recommend? The in- 
teresting question is always whether their 
supporting argument is strong or weak, and 
on. this critical point the summary report 
tells us nothing. There is literally no evidence 
at all, in this report, for the Subcommittee’s 
sweeping conclusions that the restrictions 
currently in effect are "vital to the success of 
the air war.” 5 


In fairness it must be sald that the appeal 
to authority instead of evidence is a habit 
which others have developed, too, in the long 
argument over Vietnam. Just last Sunday, 
for example, another journal once more cited 
the authority of the Secretary General in 
support of a new bombing pause, while on 
another page we were told that the Secretary 
General's own assistants say he has no direct 
evidence to support his Judgment. Given his 
well-known views on the war in general and 
the bombing in particular, the Secretary 
General's obviously sincere bellef in the 
value of a new pause is no more convinc- 
ing—in the absence of supporting evidence— 
than military belief in intensified bombing. 

Second, in reaching its conclusions and 
recommendations, the Subcommittee 
pushes aside all political and diplomatic 
considerations—and all risks of wider con- 
filct, The Subcommittee tells us simply to 
“take the risks that have to be taken and 
apply the force that is required.” It thus 
neglects to examine what its own report calls 
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the “serious and legitimate question” of 
policy “over and above purely military con- 
siderations.” The Subcommittee heard no 
intelligence expert on the dangers of such 
an action as closing the port of Haiphong. 
It heard no political expert on the interna- 
tional costs of “striking all meaningful tar- 
gets with a military significance (a defini- 
tion so broad as to permit virtually unlim- 
ited -target choice). It attempted no trial 
balance between the military advantages it 
claims for this course and the risks whose 
existence it admits but does not examine. 
The Subcommittee might well reply that 
other committees of the Senate are responsi- 
ble for questions of intelligence and of foreign 
policy, but then it would have to tell us why 
it has chosen to move from its assigned field 
of preparedness into these very large ques- 
tions of national policy. 

Third, while the Subcommittee gives lip- 
service to the principle of civilian control, its 
main line of argument tends to deny that 
principle. The Subcommittee is quite right 
in its assertion that the military leaders of 
this war have been generally scrupulous in 
their respect for civilian contro], but its 
own report is not so careful. It tells us that 
It is wrong for strategy or tactics to come 
under the influence or direction of unskilled 
amateurs.” In another place the Subcom- 
mittee recognizes the right of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to set “broad policies and 
Objectives,” but it does not seem to under- 
stand that the real issues between military 
men and their civilian supervisors develop 
just where there is a conflict between the 
tactical or strategic desires of the military 
and the broad policies of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Is it really wrong to insist on di- 
rections of flight that minimize the danger 
of intrusion into Red China? Is it an error 
to insist on standards of accuracy and iden- 
tification much tighter than those which 
“purely military considerations” have im- 
posed in other wars? 

When we move to larger Issues, the case for 
civilian control is stronger still. These issues 
require a careful judgment between military 
value and political cost (I use the word 
political to include the whole range of non- 
military considerations ranging from simple 
humanity to complex intercontinental diplo- 
macy). In such a calculation there is no 
escape from the necessity to ask hard ques- 
tions—to test the evidence and not simply 
to bow to professional authority. Presumably 
nearly dil well-executed military measures 
have some military effect, but how much? 
and how lasting? and at what overall cost? 
In our system of government there is only 
one place where these questions can be re- 
solved; this Is precisely why our Commander- 
in-Chief is the President. The President can- 
not delegate this responsibility, and I am 
sure the Subcommittee does not want him 
to. But civilian control means civilian con- 
trol, and in a complex contest the exercise 
of that control will inevitably place Umits 
upon both strategy and tactics. 

Fourth, the Subcommittee Report moves 
onto dangerous ground when it suggests that 
the course chosen by the Administration has 
increased the cost of the war in American 
lives. The Subcommittee knows that the 
President yields to no one In the depth of 
his feeling for those whose lives are at risk 
in Vietnam. If he knew a cheaper way of 
doing this hard job, he would surely choose 
it. But it is a part of the necessary price of 
this war—as of all wars—that there is un- 
equal sacrifice for the wider safety of all. To 
take an extreme example, the President could 
save American lives—at least in the short 
run and in the immediate theater—if he 
were to authorize the use of nuclear weapons 
in Vietnam. Obviously he will do nothing of 
the sort, and everyone knows it. Similarly— 
and the case is not extreme at all—General 
Westmoreland could probably limit his im- 
mediate casualties at least a little if he did 
not insist on standards of discipline in fire 
control and target identification, which are 
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unique in American warmaking. But the 
President and General Westmoreland cannot 
serve the wider interest which is the true 
justification for the sacrifices asked of our 
forces if they do not insist on such restraint. 
No one on any side of these arguments can 
want larger human losses—to Americans, to 
allied forces, to civilians, or indeed to the 
enemy. So none of us should yield to the 
temptation to wave the bloody shirt of other 
men's sacrifices. 


Taken together, these four weaknesses make 
the Subcommittee’s report a poor guide to 
action. I am far from saying that there is no 
argument at all for intensified bombing— 
as far as I am saying that there should never 
be another pause. What I do say is that the 
Subcommittee report does not make its case. 

My own summary belief is that both the 
advocates and the opponents of the bombing 
continue to exaggerate {ts importance. I 
think it has had the real but limited value 
that Secretary McNamara described in his 
statement to the Subcommittee, but I know 
of no solid evidence for believing with the 
Subcommittee that its expansion offers our 
best hope of success, or with others that its 
indefinite and unconditional suspension will 
produce serious negotiations. To me it is the 
struggle in and for the South that will be 
decisive—bombing or no bombing, pause or 
no pause. I believe with Mr. McNamara that 
Umited bombing helps in the Southern strug- 
gle, but neither in expanded bombing nor in 
any unconditional suspension do I see a like- 
ly substitute for the very hard work ahead in 
the South—for us, and still more for the 
new government of South Vietnam. 


“The Erie Maid” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. Speaker, most 
historians agree on what a vital role 
tremendous impact the Erie Canal had 
on the development of Transappalachian 
America in the early part of the 19th 
century. 

Note of this, as well as an interesting 
glimpse of the politics involved in estab- 
lishing a western terminus for the canal, 
was made recently in Buffalo in welcom- 
ing the Erie Maid, the floating historical 
exhibit of the New York State Council on 
the Arts. 

The speaker was Mr. Richard C. Mar- 
cus, a friend of mine and a prominent 
Buffalo attorney. Mr. Marcus is the chair- 
man of the Buffalo committee to com- 
memorate the Erie Canal sesquicen- 
tennial. 

Mr. Speaker, I, therefore, insert Mr. 
Marcus’ speech in the RECORD: 

“Tue Erw‘ Mam“ 

(Remarks on the Erie Canal prepared bY 
Richard. C. Marcus, chairman, Buffalo 
committee to commemorate the Erie 
sesquicentennial, delivered on welcoming 
the New York State Council on the Arts 
floating exhibit, The Erie Maid, on its ar- 
rival at LaSalle Park, Buffalo, July 16, 1967) 
Should the international passenger Air- 

port for this area be located at Niagara Falls 

or should it be located at Buffalo? 

Should the State University Campus be 
located here along the Buffalo Waterfront s 
should it be located on the plains of Amherst 

Controversies such as these are mild com- 
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Pared with the one which raged in these 
Parts in 1817, When construction of the 
Grand Canal began at Rome in 1817, the 
residents of Black Rock decided that the 
Western terminus should be at their village. 

They had some good reasons. They had a 
harbor and a shipyard where a fleet for 
Commodore Perry had been fitted out for the 
War of 1812. They had the ferry boat land- 
ing for the crossing to Canada, and they had 
as their champion, Gen. Peter B. Porter, 
hero of the War of 1812 and ex-congressmen 
Who fought well for them at Albany. Porter 
Avenue is named for him. 

On the other hand, Buffalonians wanted 
the western terminus of the canal to be at 
the mouth of Buffalo Creek. 

To help make a suitable harbor, Samuel 
Wilkeson and others guaranteed a loan of 
12,000 to finance building a pler and making 
harbor improvements. Although the citizens 
ot Black Rock accused Buffalo of shameless 
lobbying, Buffalo improved its harbor with 
the backing of private capital while Black 
Rock obtained an outright appropriation 
of $12,000 from the state. 

Editorials in the Buffalo papers became 80 

that Black Rock, in self defense, pro- 
duced its own newspaper called the Black 
k Beacon, ‘ 

Buffalo prevailed and in 1823 work began 
on the Buffalo Section of the Grand Canal, 
amidst a celebration which, it is reported, 

a wild orgy”. 

Two years later a procession of boats 
formed at Buffalo to commence a voyage 
across the state which ended at New York 
With the pouring of Lake Erie water into the 
Atlantic. Black Rock had by this time cooled 

sufficiently to contribute its boat “The 
to join the procession at Lockport. 

This gathering today is on neutral ground 

ween Black Rock to the north and Buffalo 
Creek to the south; and the canal bed is now 
the Thruway which serves both areas. 

But the controversy which had been raging 
Over the location of the canal terminus gave 
Way to new fights. On the canal itself, the 
Passenger carrying packet boats had the 
nent of way over freight boats. In 1827 the 

considered the case of Farnsworth v. 
Groot. At the approach to a lock, a freight 
t wedged itself into the entrance, but the 
passengers of an overtaking packet 


Packet could use any means necessary. 


ot a breach of the peace, to enforce his 
Preference and the owner of the freight boat 
lost his case. 

Apart from the time spent in pushing 
freight boats out of the way, what was life 
toe the packet boat passenger in the 1830's? 

depends on who was looking at it. N. P. 


“As I walked up and down the deck of the 
Packet boat, I though to myself, that, if it 
Were not for the thoughts of things that 
come more home to one's business... I 
Could be content to retake my berth at 
Schenectady and return to Buffalo for amuse- 
Ment. The Erie Canal Boat is a long and very 
Pretty drawing room afloat. It has a library, 
fas, a tolerable cook, curtains or venetian 
Blinds, a civil captain, and no smell of steam 
by Pereiptible motion. It is drawn generally 

three horses at a fair trot, and gets you 
through about a hundred miles a day , . . the 
— say fifty people, is such as pleases 


mie’, Erie Canal is cut a hundred or two 
es through the heart of the primeval wil- 
on actes of America and the boat was gliding 
i enty and swiftly; ... the luxuriant 
the md sent up a rank grass that covered 

path like velvet: . . the Erie water 


8 McCarthy please take note). 
horses drew steadily and unheard at the 
Of the long line, the steersman stood mo- 
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tlonless at the tiller and I lay on a heap of 
baggage in the prow attentive to the slightest 
breathing of nature...” Whatever tran- 
quilizer Author Willis had found was appar- 
ently not available to the traveler, whose 
name I have not discovered, but who wrote of 
a journey on the same canal at the same time 
as follows: 

“We left Schnectady about five, with a full 
cabin of passengers, of whom a good part 
were ladies ... in fact we were as thick as 
two mice in a mitten; there were not seats 
enough for us to sit in the drivers were 
halloing and swearing; the boat was bumping 
and thumping against others... that 
night, when we came to stow twenty-four of 
us into a Ilttle room 10 x 15, two or three 
deep, my hope of sleep was but small. The air 
was hot as an oven. Some were groaning and 
scolding. Some were snoring like a steam- 
boat . I attempted to thrust my legs out 
the window but the noise of a passing boat 
made me glad to draw them in.” 

Which account do you believe? If you are 
inclined, as I am, to believe the latter ac- 
count, consider this: 

At the tithe the Canal opened in 1825, the 
first railroad corporation charter was granted 
in New York State. By 1836 trains were regu- 
larly traveling at 12 miles per hour between 
Schnectady and Utica while the packet boats 
were doing about 3 miles per hour. Small 
wonder that passenger traffic moved to the 
railroads, and the Canal Commissioners were 
happy to see it go. The packeta were ruining 
the canal banks and their right of way over 
the freight boats was a nuisance. In 1842 the 
rail line between Buffalo and Attica was com- 
pleted making it possible to travel by rail 
across the state. By 1855 there were no packet 
boats operating on the canal. 

The parallel between the Canal Commis- 
sioncrs’ attitude toward passengers in the 
1840's and the rallroads’ attitude toward pas- 
sengers in the 1960's was to obvious to dis- 
cuss. 


There ls no disputing the great benefit 
from the canal to this area and, while we pay 
tribute to the persistent efforts of Buffalo's 
early leaders to establish the Port of Buffalo 
and the terminus of the Erie Canal there, we 
should look forward 150 years and ask what 
of our current efforts our descendants will 
find worthy of similar tribute. 


Food Facts and Fancies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH P. VIGORITO 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

Foon Facts AND FANCIES 
(Remarks by Trienah Meyers, staff assistant 
to the Administrator, Economic Research 

Service, USDA, at annual conference for 

the Pennsylvania Federation of Women's 

Clubs, Pennsylvania State University, July 

19, 1967) 

I'm most impressed with your conference 
theme, “Bridges to Understanding.” It seems 
to me that it’s particularly pertinent in to- 
Gay's world for we need many more and better 
bridges to understanding. We need to im- 
prove those we have and to plan others. Some 
of these may take decades to build; others 
may take a lifetime—or even more. 

Undoubtedly, there are many reasons why 
we need more and better bridges to under- 
standing. But one that seems important to 
me is that we are a far different country and 
world today than we were just two decades 
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ago. Probably more changes have taken place 
since World War II than during all the earlier 
years of this century. The technological reyo- 
lution we have witnessed has changed all 
our lives—and we have taken it in our stride. 
We have adapted readily to TV, push-button 
living, air-conditioned homes and cars, and 
even private planes and speed boats. But, 
this advance in technology has taken piace 
s0 fast that our social adjustments have not 
been able to keep pace. Our understanding 
of this new society has moved slowly—has 
been difficult—we are way behind in this 
respect. We have found it easier to orbit the 
earth than to solve some of our social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. 

Because of the rapid changes in this world 
and even in our outer world, we need to stop, 
look, listen, and take stock. We have traveled 
50 fast, technologically, that we haven't 
taken time to really evaluate the impact of 
all of this on people. And, this we must do. We 
must be alive, alert, and awake to how these 
changes have affected us today ahd how they 
are likely to affect us in the future. 

This is the broad picture, the big bridges 
to understanding that we must not lose sight 
of, They may seem far removed from an in- 
dividual, so let's take a look at some of the 
smaller bridges that need to be built—those 
closer to home and the individual. 

Before I talk about Food Facts and Fan- 
cies—or how Foods Go to Market—I'd like 
to say a word about our economy. I believe 
that we all need to know more about how it 
functions—about what has made us a great 
nation; why we have one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world; why more of our 
people have more discretionary spending 
power than ever before; why more families 
are able to own or are buying homes; why 
we have more leisure. But probably equally 
or even more important is what is needed 
to keep us golng in the right direction, and 
what our individual responsibilities are to- 
ward our economy to help keep it strong. 

‘We have come to accept our country as it Is 
today as normal—nothing unusual. Some 
consider it their right to enjoy these gains 
without any feeling of responsiblity toward 
them. Our younger people—and this is 50 
percent or more of our population—have 
known nothing but this way of life—iife in 
an affluent society—where wants come first; 
where boredom sets in quickly; where it 
takes a startling new discovery to excite an 
almost blasé younger generation. 

Why do we seem to take all this for 
granted? I'd like to use our food system, 
which is a step closer to us, to illustrate 
some of the points I have made—to discuss 
what has been happening during the last 
two decades to foods on their way to mar- 
ket—to take a look at some of the facts and 
fancies related ot food buying and food 
prices. 

I wonder how many of you have ever 
stopped to consider how much food we eat 
in a year. It is equal to 214 tons of food a year 
for an average family of four. And this food 
has to be moved from farms to a super- 
market so a family shopper can have the 
food she wants, where she wants it, when 
she wants it, in the form she wants it, and, 
ans i a at a price she considers “reason- 
able.“ 

Think how this task is compounded for a 
supermarket manager. This family shopper 
is only one of his customers. Others may 
difer in their wants because of the amount 
they can or want to spend for food, the 
kind and qualities of food they like, the 
amount of built-in maid service they want 
to buy, the size of their family, and the 
ages of their children... . 

Think of all the people who are involved 
in one way or another in getting this food 
to the family shopper and to away-from- 
home eating places. Farmers, assemblers, 
truckers, processors, wholesalers and re- 
tailers—all working together, with each 
group making its own special contribution. 
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Then add to this others who supply these 
people with tractors, trucks, processing and 
packaging equipment, cartons and bottles, 
and the 11 million shopping carts, which, if 
placed end-to-end, would reach from Chi- 
cago to Paris. 

All of these workers together have pro- 
vided us with a wide variety of “seasonal” 
foods the year around along with foods that 
reach our kitchens in new and appealing 
forms—foods of high quality, packaged for 
more economical distribution, easier. stor- 
age, and protection from spoilage and con- 
tamination. 8 

Yet, today, most of us seem to take for 
granted all of these things that are done 
for us. Even some of us who have reached— 
or passed—-the age where life begins“ have 
forgotten about the day when a fresh orange 
in the Christmas stocking was a real treat. 

We have forgotten about all the hours 
that were spent in “putting up“ the vege- 
tables and fruit needed during the winter, 
about the treks to the bakery, the corner 
grocery where baskets of lettuce and other 
fresh produce were often left sitting in the 
sun, the butcher shop with sawdust on the 
floor and beef hanging uncovered, unrefriger- 
ated, at the side of the store. 

Many of us who can remember these days 
tend to recall only those things that look 
good to us from this distance—like the prices 
we paid. Many wonder—and sometimes very 
vocally—why we have to pay more now for 
steak than we did in 1935. We do pay more 
for most foods today than we used to. But, 
since our incomes have gone up faster than 
prices, we are spending a smaller share of 
our take-home pay for food than ever before 
in our history. 

Statements in newspapers last fall indi- 
cated that many consumers see little, if any, 
relationship between incomes and prices. 
Their incomes should go up, but the prices 
of things they want or have to buy should 
stay the same. For example, a homemaker 
may not understand that when her husband 
gets a raise in salary this becomes part of 
the product or service he supplies. This may 
increase the cost to the buyer unless ef- 
ficiencles offset some or all of this added 
cost. If consumers stop buying the product 
or service because they think the price is 
too high, their husbands may be out of 

bs, 

19 8 5 in “purchasing power“ or what we 
can buy with our take-home pay have not 
always proceeded at a uniform pace. At times, 
wages have gone up faster than prices. Most 
of us like this, for then we can buy more of 
the things we want. But this creates addi- 
tional demands, and if there are not enough 
products to satisfy these demands, pricos go 
up. We, then, may be in a period when prices 
tend to go up faster than income. We don't 
like this situation as well and call it infla- 
tion. 

In both of these types of situations, an in- 
dividual or a family may be affected dif- 
ferently from the so-called “average.” A 
family whose income doesn’t go up notices 
increases in prices more than the one get- 
ting a raise or promotion. Extra pressure is 
put on our pocketbooks too if wages stay the 
same and the family grows larger and older. 
If one is retired, any price rise, whether in 
rent, medical bills or food, is noticed. 

As with other things, prices of food change. 
In part, this is because the amount paid 
for labor and materials becomes part of the 
cost of the Item produced. Prices of the trac- 
tors farmers use have gone up in price over 
the years. The cost of equipment used by 
processors, wholesalers and grocers has gone 
up too. Added to this are the wages of work- 
ers all along the line, though theirs have not 
increased as much as wages of employees in 
many other kinds of jobs. 

Overall, prices of most foods have been 
“reasonable” and, at times, a “ "in 
terms of our take-home pay. Often we don't 
think so for we tend to want the prices of 
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“necessities” to stay the same so we can 
buy other things to satisfy our yearnings. 
Why is it that we seem particularly sensitive 
to changes in the prices of food? Why do we 
protest so vehemently when some foods go 
up a penny or two while other things we buy 
may have increased dollars? How much do 
we really know about food prices—about 
what our food bills actually are? 

One observation is that family shoppers 
seem to be more aware of increases than de- 
creases in food prices. You may say that this 
is fine—she should be—this is her job. But 
what seems to happen is that she remembers 
the high prices and doesn't balance them out 
over time when prices go down. It is normal 
for prices of many foods to fluctuate—season 
to season—from week to week. 

But, you may say, prices did go up last 
year, and the women were quite vocal about 
it! Yes, food prices did go up last year. Until 
August, they increased at a faster rate than 
has been usual in recent years. And, during 
these months, each time the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Food Index went up, it made the 
headlines. This served to accent price rises 
and, for some individuals, it accented them 
to the point that when newspapers now say 
that the cost of living has gone up, they 
subconsciously blame food. 

Even last fall when some housewives were 
protesting the prices of foods, some very im- 
portant foods in family purchases were al- 
ready going down in price. In October 36 of 
the 87 foods priced by BLS were lower than 
they were in March (1966); 30 were cheaper 
than in September; and 14 were lower in 
price than the same month the year be- 
fore 

Let's see how some of these indexes have 
changed since 1957-59. As of May this year, 
the most recent data we have, the Food In- 
dex had risen 13.9 percent since 1957-59. 
Food away from home had increased 28.7 per- 
cent, while food at the grocery had risen by 
only 10.9 percent. By comparison, during this 
same period, medical care was up 35.7 per- 
cent; prices of footwear had increased 252 
percent; and public transportation was 
up 309 percent. The index for “all items” 
together—or the overall increase in the cost 
of living—had risen 15.6 percent. Only fuel 
and utilities, household furnishings and op- 
erations, and women's and girls’ apparel and 
upkeep had risen less than food at home. 

Another observation as to why shoppers 
appear to be particularly sensitive to price 
increases Is that food seems to be the one 
big item that isn't automatically buut into 
the budget. We commit ourselves to monthly 
payments for rent or for a house mortgage, 
the family car, maybe even two cars, the 

machine, the set of encyclopedias 
for the youngsters, and other consumer 
items. We allow for insurance coverage, hos- 
pitalization, doctor and dental bills. These 
are budgeted expenditures, and we tend to 
pay for them by check. 

Food, on the other hand, we usually buy 
for cash. And many times, and probably for 
most of us, it’s the cash left over after other 
commitments have been met. If this remain- 
ing cash won't stretch far enough each week 
to Include favorite foods, we may blame the 
price of food. 

I'm inclined to think too that homemakers 
have a price range in mind when they shop. 
If the price goes above this mental price 
celling—because of short supplies—then the 
homemaker is reluctant to buy. If the price 
falls to an unusual low because of abundant 
supplies, she will buy more but may not 
stop to think what a bargain it is. 

Food prices are “high” or getting there 
when they push this mental price ceiling 
and “normal” only when they go down. For 
items like fryers, she may consider the 
“special” price the regular price. Yet, the 
store may be using them as loss leaders, 
selling them at or even below cost on that 
particular day. I wonder how many of us 
would be willing to buy eggs, incubate them 
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to raise little chicks—then feed these chick- 
ens for months, kill them, remove the 
feathers, head, feet, and entrails, wrap gib- 
lets in absorbent paper, insert these into 
the inner cavity, put the cleaned chicken in 
a plastic bag and get it to the retail meat 
counter for from 24 to 29 cents a pound—for 
less than $1 for a 3-pound ready-to-cook 
chicken? 

While I'm talking about chicken, I'd like to 
digress a bit and discuss some of the com- 
ments we get about the packaging of meat. 
Some homemakers would like it cut-to- 
order, others think packaging adds to ‘the 
cost. I believe that, today, most supermar- 
kets do cut meat to order if a family shopper 
asks for it. But, let's just assume there is no 
precut, prepackaged meat available. Can you 
imagine what it would be like on a Saturday 
if every shopper had to wait to have meat 
cut to order? Imagine a hundred customers 
waiting in line while one shopper tells the 
butcher the cut of meat she wants, the 
grade of meat she wants, and the quantity 
she wants. Then the butcher would have to 
go to the refrigerator and bring out part of 
a side of beef, try to slice a plece of meat so 
it will welgh the amount specified, get the 
customer's approval of what he has done, 
and, then, he still would have to wrap it. 
Such a line would only inch along—be 
much slower than at any check-out counter 
unless more meat cutters were hired, 


Going back to food costs, there’s another 
thing that tends to make It difficult for us 
to know precisely what we spend for food. 
This is because, on any one shopping trip, 
there can be quite a difference between the 
supermarket bill and the food bill. In to- 
day's supermarkets everything is displayed 
side by side, And, everything includes all 
the things that get added to the grocery 
bill that aren't foods at all—laundry soap, 
floor wax, children’s socks, even hi-fi records 
and encyclopedias. About 20 percent of the 
average grocery bill—the bill we tend to 
think of as the family food bill—is made 
up of items to wear, or read, or listen to, 
or clean house with. We certainly don't eat 
them. I know I was surprised to find that 
we buy through the supermarket about 90 
percent of all the cat and dog food sold, 
more than half of the toothpaste, half of 
the aspirin and now nearly half of the hair 
spray. We spend about the same amount 
in grocery stores for dog food as we do for 
canned baby food. We spend 3 percent more 
for three products—canned and bottled beer 
for off-premise consumption, cigarettes, and 
pet foods—than we do for fresh beef. 

We find too that frequently homemakers 
compare what they are spending this year 
with last without considering changes in 
the family itself. There may have been an 
addition to the family. Or that son may 
have reached the “everlastingly hungry” 


jumps another $4 with the second child. 
If the two youngsters are teenagers, the 
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Now, for a moment, I'd like to talk a 
little about our young family shoppers as 
they are today and are likely to be tomor- 
ait Og as you say, “Tomorrow is almost 


It’s difficult for some of us to realize that 
Over half of our population is under 28— 
that three out of every four Americans liv- 
ing today are too young to remember World 
War I. That nearly two-thirds of us were not 
yet born when the stock market crashed in 
1929! And, most amazing to me, is that to 
nearly a half of our population the Korean 
War is ancient history! This means they've 
been growing up during the period of great- 
est prosperity—and technological innova- 
tion—in our history. 

The “under 30's" have a different attitude 

needs and wants than their parents 

and grandparents who grew up in the prewar 

and “flapper” eras. In general, these “under 

30” homemakers have more formal education 

than their elders, are more sophisticated, 

younger, move around more, and tend 

to have better incomes earlier in life than 

former generations, They demand more con- 

Veniences—in fact, many of these are nec- 
essities, not luxuries. 

Today’s young homemakers haye always 
shopped in supermarkets with from 6,000 to 
8.000 or even more items from which to 
Choose, They can and do select from a variety 
Of precooked, prepackaged foods—processed 
Potatoes, TV dinners, oyen-ready pizzas, pre- 
Pared cake mixes, brown-and-serve rolis. 
Studies have shown that these homemakers 
&re among the heaviest users of such items. 
And, they especially like to try “new” ones. 

Our young shoppers take for granted the 

benefits provided by supermarkets— 
Parking, check-cashing service, air-condi- 
tioned comfort in summer, loudspeakers to 
Teport lost children, sample demonstrations 
Of new foods. The only supermarkets they 
have known specialize in selling a market 
basket of services along with their products. 

What is being forecast for the next gen- 
eration of young homemakers is largely more 
of everything. Unless unforeseen events take 
Place, they are expected to have higher in- 
Comes; and there will be still more things 
to tempt them to spend this money. They 
will be even more used to extraordinary tech- 
nological developments than our young ped- 
Ple are today. I believe that work should be 

today to build a wiser generation to 
ope with tomorrow's challenges k 
There is need to get“ more understand- 
more economic knowhow. This is where 
you can help tmmensely for you represent 
® group that can help provide such infor- 
mation, foster greater understanding, and 
have a unique opportunity to do 80. 


Reinecke Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
er, some of the best material I have 

Tead on the Congress comes from the 
Representatives, themselves, in their 
Newsletters to constituents. I recently had 
Occasion to read through one such news- 
letter from a California colleague, Con- 
Ep REINECKE, who represents 

the northern section of Los Angeles 
ty. Mr. Retrecke, in his report 
from W: provides his constitu- 
ents with an up-to-date summary of leg- 
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islative action in the first session of the 
90th Congress. The citizens of the 27th 
District in California can be proud of 
their Congressman Ep Retnecke, who is 
endeavoring to keep them informed and 
aware of their Government. 

I am pleased to call attention to this 
excellent report by presenting its con- 
tents for insertion in the RECORD: ~ 

CONGRESSMAN Ep REINECKE REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 

Riots, rats, taxes, wars, deficits, inflation, 
crime! A prominent Senate Democrat recently 
summed up our situation by saying that in- 
stead of the promised Great Society, the 
Johnson Administration has managed to 
create a Sick Society. 

In a rare display of modesty, the President 
magnanimously credited Congress for condi- 
tions which he says precipitated the riots. 
First of all, conditions don't precipitate 
riots, people precipitate them. Secondly, 
Congress has responsibility for passing the 
laws. The Administration is responsible for 
their implementation and enforcement. 
Third, Congress appropriates the money. It is 
the Administration's obligation to get top 
value for every dollar appropriated. Is the 
Administration living up to its obligation? 
Let us review the conditions cited by the 
President—in relation to appropriations and 
Administration spending. 


HOUSING 


Congress appropriated $2.1 billion in the 
past six years for low-income housing. The 
Administration, during this same period, 
produced only 40,000 low-income housing 
units, You or I could go out and buy two 
or three (depending upon location, size and 
construction) single-family homes for the 
$50,000 that the Administration is spending 
per low-income housing unit. Should Con- 
gress submit to Presidential demands for 
more of your money to perpetuate this 
type of waste and inefficiency? I say “no”. 
Congress should seek a more economical and 
workable method of alleviating the shortage 
of decent housing for low-income families. 

Along with a number of my colleagues, I 
offered such a method early in this Congress. 
The plan calls for the establishment of a 
non-profit Home Ownership Foundation 
which would raise 62 billion in private funds 
through the sale of bonds. The money would 
be used for housing rehabilitation and con- 
struction as well as mortgage assistance in 
low-income areas. Emphasizing the principle 
of self-help, the program will also provide 
technical assistance, budget counseling, job 
training, and employment opportunities. The 
enormous resources and strength of the pri- 
vate sector—business, labor, the professions 
and non-profit associations—would be mo- 
bilized in a comprehensive program of urban 
improvement. The role of government would 
be limited to reinforcement and guarantee, 
rather than execution and control. While 
this approach was Republican-oriented, it 
now has broad bi-partisan and ideological 
suppport in a Congress thgt is weary of bu- 
reaucratic mis-management. 

JOB TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 


Congress appropriated $22 billion in fiscal 
1967 alone for programs associated with the 
Administration’s war on poverty. This war“ 
is supposed to promote self-sufficiency by 
providing education, training and employ- 
ment opportunities. Results? Today, there 
are more people (5 million) on the welfare 
rolls than ever before. Why? I'll give you 4 
typical example—based on an actual case— 
of where the poverty money is going. OEO 
(headquarters for the poverty war) recently 
awarded $242,316 to an independent, non- 
official, non-professional group for a one- 
year project. Of the total grant, $120,000 will 
pay the salaries ($4,000 per annum each) of 
30 youths who will work for local welfare- 
oriented government agencies, and another 
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$2,740 will pay their transportation costs. 
The balance of the grant, or $119,576, will 
be absorbed by administrative and/or op- 
erational . Training? The youths 
will compile a knowledge of “free” (tax-sup- 
ported) services and benefits and then trans- 
mit this knowledge to the people in their 
communities. Jobs? The project sponsors 
“hope” the local agencies will hire the youths 
after the one-year grant expires. 

By contrast, the Rockwell-Standard Corp. 
(based in Pittsburg, Pa.) recently trained 
and hired 198 unemployed men for jobs in 
its new axle plant in Winchester, Kentucky. 
The company spent $52,987 for the training 
program, or $267 per man, as compared to the 
$8,077 per trainee cost of the tax-supported 
poverty project. 

The job of training the unemployed and 
unskilled should be done by those who would 
hire them after training. I have proposed 
legislation which would encourage private 
enterprise to meet the challenge of unem- 
ployment on a massive scale. My proposal 
would make a tax credit available to em- 
ployers for expenses incurred in training 
prospective employees for jobs with the com- 
pany. Tax incentives have been used to pro- 
mote American investments in underdevel- 
oped countries abroad with remarkable suc- 
cess. This same approach can and should 
be used to develop a fully productive society 
right here in America. 


RATS 


Congress has made available over $448 mil- 
lion for rat extermination programs. Three 
departments (Interior, Agriculture and 
HEW) and several agencies including OEO, 
are in the rat control business. Instead of 
consolidating these programs under a single 
department (HEW which is responsible for 
public health would be the logical choice), 
the Administration sought $40 million for 
still another program to be run by a fourth 
department—Housing & Urban Development, 
The President, of course, mentioned his rat 
control bill in conjunction with his address 
to the nation on civil riots. This set the scene 
for the “rats cause riots” demonstration, led 
by Jesse Gray—a $50 per day poverty worker, 
which disrupted the House of Representa- 
tives a short time thereafter. 

As a matter of interest, Detroit, Michigan, 
has one of the most comprehensive rat ex- 
termination programs in the entire country. 
It is also one of the President's model cities” 
and the recipient of many millions of dollars 
in federal aid. The cause for this particular 
riot—the worst in recent history—cannot be 
justified in terms of rats or lack of federal 
assistance. 

RIOTS 


By circumventing State and Local Gov- 
ernments to deal directly with the poor, the 
Administration has helped to create a black 
power structure which seems to feel a certain 
immunity from and contempt for State and 
Local authority. The war on poverty has been 
translated into a war on society by the mili- 
tants who promote hate and violence, as well 
as the so-called moderates who are promot- 
ing civil disobedience as a means of stran- 
gling an economy from which they demand 
so much. One of the moderates when ques- 
tioned about the paradox of negro affluence 
and the riot in Detroit, replied that a lit- 
tle prosperity whets the appetite for more. 
This is true enough, but impatience with the 
rate of one’s material progress, ls no excuse 
to murder, burn, loot and blackmail. 

In addition to initiating and supporting 
a number of crime prevention and riot con- 
trol measures, which have passed the House 
and are now awaiting action in the Senate, 
I have proposed a comprehensive overhaul 
of the poverty program. My recommenda- 
tions include the creation of a Council of 


functions to existing departments and agen- 
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cies; coordination of all programs with State 
and Local authorities; and, a statutory pro- 
hibition against use of poverty money for 
political or racist activity. The poverty pro- 
gram should be designed for the benefit of 
the poor, not for their exploitation by po- 
litical partisans and racists. 
LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


Since my last writing, the House has com- 
pleted action on a number of bills including: 
(1) The Social Security Amendments of 1967. 
Provides a 12.5% increase in payments to 
23.7 million Social Security beneficiaries; an 
increase in the minimum monthly benefit 
from $44 to $50; a liberalization of the earn- 
ings limitation from $1,500 to $1,680; and, 
improvements in provisions for those over 
72. In addition, the bill made certain neces- 
sary changes in the program for Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children which are 
designed to restore more families to employ- 
ment and self-reliance. The bill will cost $1.2 
billion less than that recommended by the 
President, who is opposing the legislative 
changes in AFDC. * * * (2) The Commis- 
sion on Obscenity and Pornography. This 
proposal which is similar to one that I spon- 
sored in the 89th and current Congresses, 
establishes a special commission to study 
the problem of pornographic traffic and rec- 
ommend appropriate constitutional means to 
curb the wholesale distribution of obscene 
and obnoxious advertising and materials. 
è © è (3) A Civil Rights Measure. Prohibits 
interference with a public official, a police- 
man or 4 fireman in the ormance of his 
duties during a riot; prohibits interference 
with people who are lawfully engaged in the 
exercise of their civil rights; and, excludes 
from protected ‘speech and peaceful assem- 
bly’ acts and statements which constitute 
incitement to riot. (4) Veterans’ 
Assistance. Provides a cost-of-living increase 
in the non-service-connected pension pro- 
gram; raises education and training allow- 
ances; provides a burial allowance; and, im- 
proves the disability compensation and med- 
ical care programs. 

WELCOME, VALENCIA! 


On behalf of the 27th Congressional Dis- 
trict, I wish to extend an official welcome to 
the new community of “Valencia” which was 
formally baptized in ceremonial style this 
month. Located in the heart of the 27th Dis- 
trict, between the Antelope and San Fer- 
nando Valleys, Valencia emerged from the 
drawing board to reality since I first came to 
Congress three years ago. As a matter of 
fact, I was instrumental in reserving the 
name “Valencia” for the new postal facllity 
which began processing mail under this 
postmark for the first time last month. The 
developers of this modern residential-com- 
mercial-industrial complex, anticipate rapid 
growth and a projected population in excess 
of 100,000. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW 


Congratulations are in order for the win- 
ners of my third annual citizenship essay 
contest for junior and senior high school 
students, who this year addressed themselves 
to the subject “There Ought to be a Law”. 
The contest, which is approved by the Los 
Angeles Board of Education and judged by 
a voluntary citizens’ committee, is designed 
to generate student interest in public affairs. 
Students from 16 area schools submitted 
entries in this year’s contest. Division win- 
ners include Diana Billet, 17, of Quartz Hill, 
who received the senior high school award 
for her essay on the voting age; Patricia 
DuBois, 13, of Lancaster, who won the junior 
high school award for her entry on the draft 
system; and, Debbie Webb, 13, of Burbank, 
who received the special judges’ award for 
originality, Debbie suggested a law “against 
growing up”. 
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My People Want To Win 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include a feature article by Mr. 
Edward W. O’Brien, of the Washington 
bureau of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
I want to say that the article included 
herewith sums up pretty well what the 
people of the 10th Congressional District 
are thinking, and they are not satisfied 
with the way the war has been conducted 
in Vietnam. 

First, the people I represent do not 
like appeasement, sanctuaries, delays, 
indecision, gradualism, and halfway 
measures; in other words they do not like 
being in a war which they have every 
reason to believe is not being conducted 
with a determination to win. 

I have said it before, and I say it again, 
Mr. Speaker, if our airmen had been per- 
mitted to hit the targets in 1965 that 
they are being permitted to hit today, 
this war would have been over, according 
to the opinion of those in whom I have 
the most confidence. 


I ask you Mr. Speaker, to read this 
statement in the article below, which 
has been documented by more than one 
reliable source, wherein it states: 

Our bombers were prohibited, by rules im- 
posed by civilians in Washington, from doing 
the obvious, which would be to strike and 
destroy these weapons before they became 
lethal. 


This reference was to this paragraph: 

Most of the Communists’ sophisticated air 
defense equipment—the missiles, radar, anti- 
aircraft guns, Mig fighter planes, and elab- 
orate control gear—has come from the So- 
viet. Our aerial cameras watched the un- 
loading from Soviet and East European ships 
in Haiphong harbor, the temporary storage 
in the Haiphong and Hanoi area, shipment 
to the most valuable target areas, and finally 
the erection and use of these weapons. 


Read this article Mr. Speaker. Most of 
it is taken from or based on the official 
report of the Stennis investigating com- 
mittee in the Senate. It contains infor- 
mation which has been generally known 
for many, many months, but which has 
not been officially acknowledged until 
just recently. The longer we wait to take 
the actions necessary to win this war, the 
more costly it is going to be, both in 
terms of lives, dollars, and the reputa- 
tion of the United States. 


Again, I say, Mr. Speaker, read this 
article by Mr. O’Brien which appeared in 
the Saturday-Sunday issue of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on September 2- 
3, 1967: 


WASHINGTON 
(By Edward W. O’Brien) 
WASHINGTON —Not many Americans realize 
the ferocity of the defenses thrown up by 
the Communists in North Vietnam against 
American airmen. 
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One measure is evident in the St. Louis 
area in the Phantom fighter-bomber aircraft 
rolling out of the McDonnell Douglas plant. 
The first call on the company's production 
is replacement of the American planes lost 
over North Vietnam. On some exceptionally 
bad days, losses have exceeded production. 

Even on days that are not quite so black, 
the losses steadily mount. A few days ago, 
the Senate's Stennis investigating subcom- 
mittee reported that a total of 660 planes 
of all types have been shot down over North 
Vietnam. 

By modern military standards, North Viet- 
nam is a primitive nation. Why, then, such 
huge losses of American planes? The Stennis 
report gave the answer: 

“Since our air attacks began, the enemy 
has accomplished a tremendous and very 
formidable buildup in his air defenses. The 
North Vietnamese air defense environment 
overall, including anti-aircraft fire, surface- 
to-air missiles, and Mig aircraft over the 
heavily defended targets in North Vietnam, 
has been described as the most deadly the 
world has ever seen.” 

Most of the Communists’ sophisticated alr 
defense equipment—the missiles, radar, 
antiaircraft guns, Mig fighter planes, and 
elaborate electronic control gear—has come 
from the Soviet. Our aerial cameras watched 
the unloading from Soviet and East Euro- 
pean ships in Haiphong harbor, the tempo- 
rary storage in the Haiphong and Hanol 
area, shipment to the most valuable target 
areas, and finally the erection and use of 
these weapons. 

What were our bombers doing all this 
time? They were prohibited, by rules imposed 
by civilians in Washington, from doing the 
obvious, which would be to strike and destroy 
these weapons before they became lethal. 

After hearing sworn testimony from our 
top military commanders, the Stennis sub- 
committee reported: 

“The long delay in approving targets in 
North Vietnam has almost certainly con- 
tributed to our aircraft and pilot losses since 
it gave the North Vietnamese the time E 
build up formidable air defenses ... 
shackled the true potential of air power aed 
permitted the bulldup of what has become 
the world’s most formidable anti-aircraft 
defenses.” 

The key word in portraying President 
Johnson's conduct of the entire war is grad- 
ualism. He was persuaded that North Viet- 
nam's will could be broken by slowly tight- 
ening the screws. 

A fallacy was that there are no half-ways 
stops between life and death, There was no 
gradualism for the American airmen who 
have been shot down to their death. On the 
other hand, gradualism was and is accepta- 
ble to the North Vietnamese leaders. As the 
Stennis subcommittee remarked. “The price 
we have exacted from North Vietnam for its 
continued aggression is one that it 18 still 
willing to pay.” 

The Pentagon's Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
other military experts informed the Senn- 
tors that air power can accomplish more 
much more—though the toll in airmen’s 
lives will be high. For the Senators, Vietnam 
war policy can be reduced to this proposi- 
tion: 

“What is needed now is the hard decision 
to do whatever is necessary, take the risks 
that have to be taken, and apply the force 
that is required to see the job through.” 

The same decision, if taken in February: 
1965, when the bombing campaign began. 
would have been less hard to make and far 
less costly to carry out. 
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Missouri Federation of the Blind Gives 
Excellent Advice to Members in Using 
Credit in a “10 Commandments for 


Borrowers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency is working on major legislation 
dealing with the protection of the public 
in the utilization of consumer credit. As 
Chairman of that subcommittee, I hope 
that we come forward with a good, strong 

to provide consumers not only with 
the information which they need in order 
to use credit intelligently, but with addi- 
tional protections against predatory 
credit practices. 

Over and over again during our hear- 
ings on H.R. 11601 and related bills deal- 
ing with the disclosure of credit terms, 
the point was made by our witnesses that 
Consumers very frequently fail to evi- 
dence any interest whatsoever in deter- 
mining what the costs of the credit will 
be. Frequently they merely ask about the 
amount of the monthly payments, with- 
out bothering to ask how many payments 
they will have to make or what the fi- 
nance charge amounts to in dollars or in 
Percent. Undoubtedly, consumers could 
help themselves a great deal by paying 
More attention to the terms of the credit 

ctions which they enter into. 

In this connection, I was most inter- 
ested in reading a short article in the 

Chronicle, published by the 
Missouri Federation of the Blind, Inc., 
entitled “10 Commandments for Bor- 
Towers.” The publication is edited by 
Mrs. Alma Murphey of 4103 Castleman 
Avenue in St. Louis. I commend this 
article to my colleagues in the Congress 
of the United States. 
CONSUMER AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 

DOCUMENTED THESE PROBLEMS 

Every one of the “commandments” 
Contained in this short article relates to 
the kind of problems which have been 

bed by witnesses in the hearings 
Of the Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs arising out of failure of the pur- 
Chaser or borrower to examine the con- 
tract carefully before signing it or to get 
& firm understanding of just what was 
expected from the purchaser or borrower 
in connection with the transaction. 

All of us on the subcommittee are 

to take what steps are necessary 

to protect the public from predatory 
Credit practices, but we also recognize 
that there is an obligation on the con- 
Sumer, too, to exercise reasonably good 
Sense in the use of credit. The article in 
the Missouri Chronicle published by the 
Federation of the Blind, Inc., 

Which spells out the obligations which 
the consumer has to himself in entering 
nA s consumer credit transaction is as 

WS: 
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From the Missouri Chronicle, June 1967] 
Ten COMMANDMENTS FOR BORROWERS 


1. No matter how good the interest rate 
sounds, find out what the credit or loan will 
actually cost you in money. This is the first 
thing to do. 

2. Before you sign any papers, make sure 
all the figures are entered correctly. Never 
leave any blank spaces to be filled in later. 

3. Question all insurance charges. Find out 
what kind of insurance you are buying, and 
exactly what it covers. Many different in- 
surance “load-on" practices have been re- 
ported. 

4. On installment purchases, you may owe 
the payments to some other firm, not the 
dealer, Find out who it Is, and if it is a 
reputable firm. If you have any doubts, 
check with the Better Business Bureau. 

5. Read the note or contract to see what 
penalties are imposed for late payments. 
Some penalties are exorbitant. 

6. See if there are any other extra charges 
specified in the note or contract. Don't skip 
the fine print, or you may be sorry. 

7. Read what is said about repossession in 
a time-payment contract. Do you get a fair 
notice before the item is repossessed? What 
repossession charges can be levied against 
you? This is important! 

8. Understand clearly what security you are 
giving. On a purchase, find out if it includes 
other merchandise you have bought pre- 
viously. Above all, look to see if the nove or 
contract gives your creditor the right to col- 
lect your salary through a wage garnishment. 

9. Make sure you do not sign away any of 
your legal rights or guarantees, such as the 
right to refuse merchandise which is not as 
promised. 8 

10. See if there is provision for a refund of 
interest or carrying charges If you complete 
the payments ahead of schedule. 

Remember! your credit union will gladly 
help you compare total costs and monthly 
payments. Then you can decide what's best. 
Nearly always, your credit union offers a pay- 
ment plan as good or better. And life insur- 
ance is provided on insurable loans without 
extra charge! 


Message of the President of the Republic 
of Poland to the Polish Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 1, 1967, the 28th anniversary 
of the German invasion of Poland, His 
Excellency August Zaleski, the legitimate 
President of the Republic of Poland, is- 
sued the following statement to Poles 
throughout the world: 

When Germany and Russia invaded the 
Polish Republic in 1939 to carry out an- 
other partition of Poland, President Mos- 
cicki thus defined the aims of the defensive 
war we were obliged to wage: 

“We are fighting for law against lawless- 
ness, for faith and civilization, against soul- 
less barbarism, for good against the rule of 
evil in the world.” 

Owing to the enormous preponderance of 
our enemies, the Polish authorities and a 
large number of our armed forces were forced 
to leave the homeland in order to carry on 
the struggle from the lands of our allies. 

However, when hostilities ended with 
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Germany’s capitulation, Poland did not re- 
cover her independence, and the whole 
country was under the occupation of Soviet 
Russia. But this fact did not change the 
attitude of the Polish nation. 

For, except for a tiny little group which 
entered the service of Russo-Communism, 
the whole nation is continuing the blood- 
less struggle for freedom and independence. 
The struggle waged by the homeland is an 
exceedingly difficult, onerous and dangerous 
one. 

This has made it all the more incumbent 
for us, whom the Almighty has enabled to 
sojourn in the free world, to accept the duty 
of helping the homeland by propagating the 
indubitable truth that there can be no jus- 
tice and freedom in international relations 
until the hundred million Europeans who 
were free before the war are liberated. 

We must work ceaselessly for the propa- 
gation of this truth and implore Almighty 
God that it prevail. 

AUGUST ZALESKI. 

London, September 1, 1967. 


The power of the Soviet Army, not the 
will of the Polish people, prevails today 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Polish 
people are vigorous in their personal op- 
position to Communist rule and I believe 
their courage will one day enable them to 
overcome their Communist oppressors. 
Their fortitude is strengthened by the 
knowledge that they have the support of 
thousands of Poles and other exiles 
among the captive peoples of Eastern 
Europe who are striving for the com- 
mon goal of restoration of freedom to 
their homeland. 


President Johnson’s Excellent Appoint- 
ment of Walter Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ets) 2 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, as the 
New York Times commented in an edi- 
torial, President Johnson's appointment 
of Walter Washington as the new Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioner “does 
honor to both men.” 

The Times notes that the President's 
appointment took courage“ in the fact 
of the summer rioting throughout the 
country. But the paper goes on to say 
that the President has appointed a man 
who “brings first-class credentials to his 
new post as head of local government in 
the Nation's Capital.” 

President Johnson’s commitment to 
progress for the District of Columbia has 
been amply demonstrated in his leader- 
ship for District reorganization, This ap- 
pointment, I believe, adds a further 
dimension to this commitment and will 
help to usher in an exciting and reward- 
ing new era of progress for Washington's 
800,000 residents. 

I insert into the Recor the editorial 
from the New York Times: 

WasHINGTON’s Fmst Maron“ 

The appointment by President Johnson of 
Walter E. Washington as first “Mayor” of 
Washington, Goes honor to both men. 
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The choice is based on Mr. Washington's 
outstanding qualifications, but it took 
courage for the President to make it in the 
aftermath of strife in the cities when Con- 
gressional troglodytes talk of any advances by 
Negroes as “rewarding the rioters.” For a 
time it appeared that the President's 
familiar allergy to premature press dis- 
closures might cost Mr. Washington his new 
assignment, but happily Mr. Johnson put 
pique aside. 

There is no question that Mr. Washington 

first-class credentials to his new post 
as head of local government in the nation’s 
capital. He started out as a Civil Service 
junior housing assistant in 1941 when Wash- 
ington’s public housing, spurred by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, was known as the Alley 


Dwelling Authority. He and his wife are 


parallel success stories; While he served as 
head of the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, she became a high school principal 
and director of the women’s Job Corps. 

In reversing the route that carried him 
from the District of Columbia to New York, 
Mr. Washington remains on the front lines 
of the most crucial work for a civil servant 
today: rebuilding our cities. He will have a 
formidable assignment. Whenever anti- 
American publications abroad want to needle 
Washington, they run photographs of slum 
buildings in the shadow of the gleaming 
Capitol. Unfortunately, the pictures are not 
rotouched. The residents of these dwellings 
include many Negroes, who make up more 
than 60 per cent of the city’s population. 

When Mr. Washington left his job as direc- 
tor of the housing agency last November, The 
Washington Evening Star called it “Lindsay’s 
greatest coup, and surely for this city its 
greatest loss.” It is now the District of 
Columbia’s turn to rejoice. 

The first Commissioner is subject to Senate 
approval. On his qualifications—and that is 
what really matters—confirmation should 
come quickly. This is a step toward making 
the capital of the United States a better place 
to live and work in—and to tell the world 
that achievement wears no oolor in this 
country. 


Abraham Lincoln Prophesies Our Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the readers of the Recorp 
the following speech delivered by Abra- 
ham Lincoln on January 27, 1838, and 
recently reprinted in U.S. News & World 
Repo 


- 


These remarks will, I believe, strike a 
familiar note with all of us who are con- 
cerned with the perils of our times: 
Riors AND Mos Spratr—Amenica’s GREATEST 

Dancer—A PROPHECY WRITTEN IN 1838 
(Excerpts from a speech delivered by Abra- 

ham Lincoln in Springfield, IL, on Jan. 27, 

1838. He was then 28 years old, a lawyer 

and a member of the Illinois State Legisla- 

ture. His views are quoted here because the 
disregard of law and the dangers in mob 
violence described nearly 130 years ago are 
strangely parallel to what is happening in 
our times—David Lawrence, Editor) 

(By Abraham Lincoln) 

At what point shall we expect the approach 
of danger? By what means shall we fortify 
against it? Shall we expect some transat- 
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lantic military giant to step the Ocean, and 
crush us at a blow? Never! 

At what point is the approach of danger 
to be expected? I answer, if it ever reach 
us, It must spring up amongst us. It cannot 
come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, 
we must ourselves be its author and fin- 
INELE |, „ 

I hope I am over wary. But if I am not, 
there is, even now, something of ill-omen 
amongst us. I mean the increasing disregard 
for law which pervades the country, the 
growing disposition to substitute the wild 
and furious passions in lieu of the sober 
judgment of courts, and the worse than say- 
age mobs for the executive ministers of jus- 
tice. This disposition is awfully fearful in 
any community. That it now exists in ours, 
though grating to our feelings to admit, it 
would be a violation of truth and an insult 
to our intelligence to deny. 

Accounts of outrages committed by mobs 
form the every-day news of the times. They 
have pervaded the country from New England 
to Louisiana, They are neither peculiar to 
the eternal snows of the former nor the burn- 
ing suns of the latter. They are not the crea- 
ture of climate—neither are they confined 
to the slave-holding or the non-slave-holding 
States. Alike, they spring up among the 
pleasure-hunting masters of Southern slaves 
and the order-loving citizens of the land of 
steady habits, Whatever, then, their cause 
may be, it ls common to the whole coun- 


ae are the effects of mob law. And such 
are the scenes, becoming more and more fre- 
quent in this land so lately famed for love 
of law and order, and the stories of which 
have even now grown too famillar to attract 
any thing more than an idle remark, 

But you are, perhaps, ready to ask, “What 
has this to do with the perpetuation of our 
political Institutions?” I answer, it has much 
to do with it. Its direct consequences are, 
comparatively speaking, but a small evil, and 
much of its danger consists in the proneness 
of our minds to regard its direct as its only 
consequences, 

Abstractly considered, the hanging of the 
gamblers at Vicksburg was of but little con- 
sequence. They constitute a portion of popu- 
lation that is worse than useless in any com- 
munity, and their death, if no pernicious 
example be set by it, is never matter of rea- 
sonable regret with anyone. If they were an- 
nually swept from the stage of existence by 
the plague or smallpox, honest men would, 
perhaps, be much profited by the operation. 

Similar, too, is the correct reasoning in 
regard to the burning of the Negro at St. 
Louis. He had forfeited his life, by the per- 
petration of an outrageous murder upon one 
of the most worthy and respectable citizens 
of the city. And had he not died as he did, 
he must have died by the sentence of the 
law in a very short time afterwards. As to 
him alone, it was as well the way it was as 
it could otherwise have been. 

But the example in either case was fearful. 
When men take it in their heads today to 
hang gamblers or burn murderers, they 
should recollect that, in the confusion usual- 
ly attending such transactions, they will be 
as likely to hang or burn someone who is 
neither a gambler nor a murderer as one who 
is, and that, acting upon the example they 
set, the mob of tomorrow may, and probably 
will, hang or burn some of them by the very 
same mistake. And not only so—the Innocent, 
those who have ever set their faces against 
violations of law in every shape, alike with 
the guilty, fall victims to the ravages of mob 
law. And thus it goes on, step by step, till 
all the walls erected for the defenoe of the 

and property of individuals are trod- 
den down and disregarded. 

But all this even is not the full extent of 
the evil. By such examples, by instances of 
the perpetrators of such acts going unpun- 
ished, the lawless in spirit are encouraged to 
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become lawless in practice. And having been 
used to no restraint but dread of punish- 
ment, they thus become absolutely unre- 
strained. Having ever regarded Government 
as their deadliest bane, they make a jubilee 
of the suspension of its operations and pray 
for nothing so much as Its total annihilation, 
While, on the other hand, good men—men 
who love tranquility, who desire to abide by 
the laws and enjoy their benefits, who would 
gladly spill their blood in the defense of their 
country—seeing their property destroyed, 
their families insulted, and their lives en- 
dangered, their persons injured, and seeing 
nothing in prospect that forebodes a change 
for the better, become tired of and disgusted 
with a Government that offers them no pro- 
tection, and are not much averse to a change 
3 they imagine they have nothing to 


Thus, then, by the operation of this mobo- 
cratic spirit, which all must admit is now 
abroad in the land, the strongest bulwark of 
any Government, and particularly of those 
constituted like ours, may effectually be 
broken down and destroyed—I mean the at- 
tachment of the People, Whenever this effect 
shall be produced among us, whenever the 
vicious portion of population shall be per- 
mitted to gather in bands of hundreds and 
thousands and burn churches, ravage and 
rob provision-stores, throw printing presses 
into rivers, shoot editors, and hang and burn 
obnoxious persons at pleasure and with im- 
punity—depend on it, this Government can- 
not last. 

By such things, the feelings of the best 
citizens will become more or less alienated 
from it. And thus it will be left without 
friends or with too few, and those few too 
weak to make their friendship effectual. At 
such a time and under such circumstances, 
men of sufficient talent and ambition will not 
be wanting to seize the opportunity, strike 
the blow, and overturn that fair fabric which 
for the last half-century has been the fondest 
hope of the lovers of freedom throughout the 
world, 

I know the American People are much at- 
tached to their Government. I know they 
would suffer much for its sake, I know they 
would endure evils long and patiently before 
they would ever think of exchanging it for 
another. Yet, notwithstanding all this, if the 
laws be continually despised and disregarded, 
if their rights to be secure in their persons 
and property are held by no better tenure 
than the caprice of a mob, the alienation of 
their affections from the Government is the 
natural consequence, and to that, sooner or 
later, It must come, 

Here, then, is one point.at which danger 
may be expected. The question recurs, “How 
shall we fortify against it?“ The answer is 
simple. Let every American, every lover of 
liberty, every well wisher to his posterity, 
swear by the blood of the Revolution never 
to violate in the least particular the laws of 
the country and never to tolerate their viola- 
tion by others. As the patriots of 1776 did 
to the support of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so to the support of the Constitu- 
tion and laws, let every American pledge his 
life, his property, and his sacred honor. Let 
every man remember that to violate the law 
is to trample on the blood of his father and 
to tear the character of his own and his 
children’s liberty. 

Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the Usping babe 
that pratties on her lap. Let it be taught 
in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges. 
Let it be written in primers, spelling books, 
and in almanacs. Let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. And, in short, 
let it become the political religion of the 
nation, and let the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay, of 
all sexes and tongues and colors and condi- 
tions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars. 
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While ever a state of feeling such as this 
shall universally or even very generally pre- 
vall throughout the nation, vain will be every 
effort and fruitless every attempt to subvert 
our national freedom. 

When I so pressingly urge a strict observ- 
ance of all the laws, let me not be understood 
as saying there are no bad laws, nor that 
grievances may not arise for the redress of 
which no legal provisions have been made, 
I mean to say no such thing. 

But I do mean to say that, although bad 
laws, if they exist, should be repealed as 
soon as possible, still while they continue in 
force, for the sake of example, they should 
be religiously observed. So also in unpro- 
vided cases. If such arise, let proper legal 
provisions be made for them with the least 
possible delay. But, till then, let them, if not 
too intolerable, be borne with. 

There is no grievance that is a fit object 
of redress by mob law. In any case that 
arises—as, for instance, the promulgation of 
abolitionism—one of two positions is neces- 
sarily true: that is, the thing is right within 
itself, and theréfore deserves the protection 
of all law and all good citizens; or it is wrong; 
and therefore proper to be prohibited by 
legal enactments. And in neither case is the 
interposition of mob law either necessary, 
justifiable, or excus able 

Passion has helped us, but can do so no 
more. It will in future be our enemy. Reason, 
cold, calculating, unimpassioned reason must 
furnish all the materials for our future sup- 
port and defence. Let those materials be 
moulded into general intelligence, sound 
morality, and, in particular, a reverence jor 
the Constitution and laws. 


King Constantine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the visit today of King Constan- 
tine with President Johnson, the ques- 
tion of U.S. relations with and support 
of the Government of Greece is of very 
special interest. Therefore, I insert in the 
Recorp at this point a column from the 
September 8 edition of the Elgin Courier 
News, by Mr. Dumitru Danielopol, a very 
3 student of international af- 


EKING CONSTANTINE 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WasHINGTON.—Melina Mercouri, the Greek 
Star of stage and screen is putting on a dra- 
Matic performance to tear down the new 
Government of her native land. 

Like the heroine of an ancient tragedy, 
she stages Press conferences, TV shows and 
Pickets the United Nations denouncing King 
Constantine and Gen. Stylianos Patakos, re- 
portedly the key man in the circle of colonels 
who lead the Government. 

Patakos is a “fascist,” she claims. 

The angry colonels over-reacted and de- 
Prived Melina of her nationality. This action 
includes the threat to seize her properties, 
oe this threat has not been carried 
out. 

As one who has suffered a similar fate, I 
cannot but sympathize with Melina, 

In April 1944 the pro-Nazi regime of Mar- 
shal Ion Antonescu deprived me of my na- 
tionality and seized my properties in Ro- 
punish me for my wartime anti- 
Nazi activities in London. 
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Melina comes from an anti-Fascist family, 
she says, In a recent Look Magazine article. 
Her grandfather, a former mayor of Athens 
was jailed and her father was exiled during 
Gen. Metaxas regime. ; 

She says she can't forgive herself for hav- 
ing done so little to fight the Nazi occupation 
in World War II. 

Today, she says, “The lights have gone out 
in Greece” and “the birthplace of demo- 
cratic concept is presently under the heel 
of military dictatorship.” 

But Melina Mercouri telis only one side of 
the story. 

Her picture of Greece is quite different 
from the one I found on trips to Athens in 
1966 and again last May. 

But, she admits she is not “a political 
person.“ 

This probably explains some glaring omis- 
sions in her eloquent cry. 

She says not one word, for instance, about 
the bloody war fought for five years in the 
late 40-ies against tough ruthless and well- 
armed Communist guerrillas. 

After all, this is part of history. The Tru- 
man Doctrine, now 20 years old was created 
to preserve the independence of her country. 

She says not one word about the mass 
murders: perpetrated by the Reds or the 
26,000 children kidnapped and taken behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Not a word of the constant fear of a new 
Communist coup engineered from neighbor- 
ing Red nations. 

These things are not irrelevant to the peo- 
ple of Greece. 

I interviewed a great number of people on 
both my visits, from many strata of society, 
including two Prime Ministers. 

In 1966 Premier Stephanos Stephanopoulos 
told me that his country’s only security was 
her alliance with NATO. He reminded me 
that in this century alone Greece had been 
invaded seven times. 

Many feared this might happen again if 
Andreas Papandreou, the leftist son of for- 
mer Premier George Papandreou, was suc- 
cessful in his efforts to cut ties with NATO. 

He now stands trial for high treason for his 
role in an antiarmy “ASPIDA”" plot aimed at 
a leftist take-over of the Government and 
establishment of a “meritocracy with Social- 
ist political-social background,” 

Last May, Prime Minister Constantine 
Kollias claimed that the seizure of power by 
the military came in the nick of time. Cap- 
tured Communist documents, he said, dis- 
closed a plot to overthrow the regime after 
a wave of civil disorders. 

“Don't take my word,” said Kollias, “go 
and speak with the people.” 

I did. 

Although many deplored the fact that Par- 
Uamentary democracy had been temporarily 
abolished, they said that the coup was nec- 
essary. The alternative was disorder and 
possibly a civil war, they said. 

Important businessmen told me that they 
were being blackmailed by Communist-in- 
filtrated labor unions to contribute to Party 
coffers, or endure costly strikes. 

No one suggests Melina Mercouri had any 
part in this. s 

“Everyone knows how much I hate all 
extremism including Communism,” she Bays. 

No one doubts her sincerity. But is she 
helping the Greek people whom she loves? 

From what I saw in Greece, Melina Mer- 
couri does not echo the voice of the majority 
of the Greek people. 

However, she does echo another anti-Fas- 

cist, Leonid I Brezhnev, Secretary General 
of the Communist Party of the USSR who 
says: 
“Greek reaction is trying to establisn a 
fascist dictatorship . . . thousands of the 
best sons of the Greek people have been 
thrown in prison.” 


stage and screen are 
unmatchable, but after all, she’s not “a poli- 
tical person.” 
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President's Rent Supplement Plan Praised 
By the Washington Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no more critical issue before this Con- 
gress than the President’s rent supple- 
ment program designed to improve hous- 
ing conditions for low-income families 
and to stimulate private construction of 
decent low-cost housing. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
wisely sought to alleviate this major 
factor in urban discontent by voting 
recently to recommend nearly all of the 
appropriations sought by President 
Johnson. We should follow the strong 
lead of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in fully funding this program 
and matching President Johnson’s com- 
mitment to the cities. 

Under unanimous consent I insert, at 
this point in the Rrecorp, a recent edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Daily 
News commending the President's rent 
supplement program: 

[From the 3 Daily News, Aug. 25, 
1967] 


For Rent SUPPLEMENTS 


We note with approval Senate Minority 
Leader Dirksen's shift from opposition to 
support for Federal rent supplements for the 


poor. 

This, plus the announced support of 10 
other GOP senators, should produce favor- 
able action by the Senate for some expansion 
this year of this preferred type of program. 
The House in May had voted against any ex- 
pansion, turning down the Administration 
request for an increase in rent supplement 
to $72 million a year from the existing level 
of $32 million. 

Better housing, of course, is no panacea for 
the problems of the very poor. It will not in 
itself raise incomes or provide better educa- 
tion. Yet, as survey after survey has shown, 
substandard housing is a reason for 
discontent in the ghettos. And, despite all the 
public and private programs of the past 30 
years, bad housing of the poor remains a 
mammoth national problem. 

The rent supplement plan, approved by 
Congress for the first time in 1965, is only one 
of several approaches in attacking substand- 
ard housing. But it strikes us as being of spe- 
cial merit. 

Key idea behind rent supplements is that 
it will stimulate private construction of de- 
cent housing for poor people much faster 
than can be done thru public housing. It 
seems to be dolng that. (In the past 30 years, 
only 654,000 units of public housing have 
been built. In the 15 months since the first 
funds were approved for rent supplements, 
33,961 new units and 1902 rehabilitated units 


have been committed.) 


Rent supplement projects, in addition to 
being privately launched and managed, pay 
taxes, tend to be smaller and more scattered 
than public housing and don't result in the 
sterile new slums which have developed in 
public housing projects in some cities. The 
rent supplement tenant, who must qualify 
for public housing, starts out by paying one- 
fourth of his income for rent but then 
doesn't have to move as in public housing 
when his income goes up. He simply pays a 
greater share of the rent, and the Govern- 
ment pays less, 
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Subsidized housing, much as we all could 


the lot of the poor. The still new idea of Fed- 
eral rent supplements seems to be a desirable 
alternative in this feld. 


Russ Mum on Space Deaths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Julius 
Epstein, of the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford 
University, has directly confronted a So- 
viet official on the question of Soviet 
tragedies in space, including death of 
Soviet cosmonauts in orbit or on launch- 
ing pads, and wrote about the confron- 
tation in a letter to the editor of the 
Palo Alto Times on August 23. 

Since this subject is of great interest 
to all Members of the Congress and par- 
ticularly to NASA officials, I believe the 
full text of Mr. Epstein's letter to the 
editor should be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp. The letter follows: 

Russ Mum on Space DEATHS 

Editor of the Times: With your permis- 
sion, I would like to supplement the Palo 
Alto Times report on the Stanford Confer- 
ence on the “Peaceful Uses of Space, A 
Symposium on Law and Technology.” 

During the second day’s discussion, I 
availed myself of the opportunity to confront 
the Soviet delegate, Mr. Gaunnady Stach- 
evsky, with a missing precondition of Ameri- 
can Soviet cooperation in space: the mutual 
knowledge of each others’ space activities, 
successes as well as failures. 

While we publish not only our successes 
but also our failures, the Soviets do not ad- 
here to the same principle. They usually an- 
nounce only successful launches and keep 
their failures, including the deaths of Soviet 
cosmonauts in orbit or on launching pads, 
in the deep-freezer for top secret truths. (For 
obvious reasons, they could not hide Viadi- 
mir Komaroy’s death, since his launching 
Was announced in advance). 

It as the first time that a Soviet high of- 
ficial—Mr. Stachevsky is first secretary of the 
Soviet mission to the United Nations—was 
publicly confronted with the uncomfortable 
truth of Soviet fatalities in space and the 
record of their six deep-space-probe failures 
in the attempt to reach Vensus and Mars. 

It was interesting to note that Mr. Stach- 
evsky, in his reply, did not state that there 
were no Soviet failures in space, including 
deaths (with the exception of Komarov), 
but preferred to take behind the 
smokescreen of outworn Soviet cliches about 
“American imperialism,” etc. When another 
participant took the floor and asked Mr. 
Stachevsky pointblank: “Are there or aren't 
there any Soviet failures in space?”, 
Soviet delegate again preferred not to 
swer this simple question but to en 
ambiguous generalities. 

Mr. Stachevsky either did 
facts or did not dare to confirm 
knew. If the latter is the case, 
ably an understandable reason for 
sions: the possibility that some 
Kosygin, or somebody else could 
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blamed for various Soviet space catastrophes 
which took the lives of at least 12 Soviet 
cosmonauts. The possibility of such future 
revelation cannot be excluded, since most 
Soviet failures in space occurred during 
Khrushchey’s tenurs. 


Mrs. Eunice Shriver Addresses Plenary 
Session of International Conference on 
Abortion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the great 
work of the Kennedy Foundation is evi- 
denced once again by the recent Interna- 
tional Conference on Abortion sponsored 
by the Harvard Divinity School in coop- 
eration with the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. 
Foundation. This truly pacesetting con- 
ference attracted theologians as well as 
the medical profession. All one had to do 
was to listen to the vivacious Eunice 
Shriver in her most intelligent far 
searching remarks at the conference and 
it is easy to understand why the found- 
dation is so successful. I commend her 
remarks for all to share: 

Text or Mrs. EUNICE KENNEDY SHRIVER GIVEN 

AT PLENARY SESSION OF INTERNATIONAL CON- 

FERENCE ON ABORTION 


The Kennedy Foundation over the last 15 
years has dedicated almost all of its resources 
to research in child health and human de- 
velopment with the objective of preventing, 
or at least ameliorating, mental retardation. 
To achieve these goals we have established 
major research centers at Johns Hopkins, 
Stanford, Wisconsin, Chicago, and Harvard 
Medical School. 

Important discoveries have been made in 
recent years at those centers and elsewhere 
which prefigure a new human setting. It is 
suggested that man may become the first 
species in world history able to control his 
own evolution. 

As the scientists have moved more and 
more actively into the study of human con- 
ception, human fertility, human genetics, 
and mental retardation they have also begun 
to explore how best to control or manage 
man's own nature. Thus, some scientists have 
advocated “Sterlization of the unfit’ while 
others proposed abortion as a remedy for 
mongolism, or for other birth defects. 

For those interested in the prevention of 
mental retardation the question has thus de- 
veloped: Is abortion a justified method for 
reducing mental retardation in our society? 

One “expert” has described abortion as 
just another surgical operation comparable 
to appendicitis, but, another scientist at 
this conference has suggested that 
legalized abortion of the human embryo is 
so profound an insult to the reverence for 
life that its adoption would lead to future 
demands for the creation of a national in- 
stitute of death—an institute where experts 
of no race, creed, or color would scientifically 
determine who has the right to life, where, 
and for how long. 

Abortion thus raises problems far beyond 
the scope of medicine or law. We need the 
wisdom and insight, the humanism and com- 
passion of the world’s most thoughtful and 
far-sighted men and women. And that is why 
we have invited experts from all relevant 
@isciplines to this international conference. 
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Historically the theologians and philosoph- 
ers and moralists were men of wisdom and a 
source of advice on public policy. 

At the University of Paris in the 13th Cen- 
tury theology was known as the “Queen of 
the Sciences” Philosophy as second in im- 
portance. Yet today theology is not even 
recognized as a science. And few, if any, 
meetings of “Scientists” today would nor- 
mally include students of theology, or 
philosophy or of justice, ethics or politics. 

We disagreed with this concept and thus 
many moralists and theologians were invited 
to join in this conference. By including them 
we hope to remedy a defect of our intellec- 
tural life—a defect illustrated by a simple 
comparison between days gone by and today. 

In olden days famous men were honored 
by titles extolling their humanistic qual- 
ities—Eric the Wise, Adelbert the Just, Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted, Charles the Bold, 
Charles the Good—all adjectives descriptive 
of personal, human qualities. Today we read 
most often of Eisenhower the General, John- 
son the Politician, Robert McNamara the 
Computer—all Nouns descriptive not of the 
person, but of his work. 

This in popular terminology has 
its counterpart in intellectual circles. 

“Scientists” today are physicists who are 
experts in the study of matter. 

“Chemists"—experts in the study of 
elements and compounds. 

“Biologists"—experts in the study of liv- 
ing materials. 

But where are the experts on man? 

Psychiatrists and psychologists? Hardly— 
for even they make less and less pretense of 
dealing with the whole man. Indeed they 
suffer from the same fragmentation as the 
physical scientists. 

It is not surprising that some of the most 
thoughtful of contemporary scientists ask 

* ethical questions about their sciences. 

For example: 

Dr. Robert L. Sinsheimer of Cal Tech re- 
cently said: . . . “Discoveries in molecular 
biology in recent years ... point the way to 
controlled evolution .. far reaching changes 
in controlling the sex, and size of children 
may be wrought in the next few decades 
we are learning the secret of life. Soon biol- 
ogists will know how to modify, by genetic 
means, living systems in any way desired.” 

Other scientists are dealing with such 
questions as: 

Is it ethically justifiable “To create” a 
creature half of whose organs would be 
drawn from animals and half from humans? 

Is it ethically permissible to splice human 
genetic tissue together with animal tissue 
and thus create new organisms which would 
fundamentally modify the nature of buman 
beings as we know them? 

If organ transplantation becomes surgi- 
cally routine, what members of society 
should receive the organs? The young and 
most promising? The elderly? The retarded? 

Would we follow the traditional standard: 
“Women and children first?” 

This problem already exists. A Seattle Hos- 
pital has contended with the question of 
deciding to whom artificial kidneys should 
be given. 

A secret committee representing scientists 
and the public impounded to choose reci- 
pients. — 

If we leave the answers to these and similar 
questions only to scientists—if we seek an- 
swers only on the basis of what is most effi- 
cient or least expensive—someone lacking in 
moral judgment will surely advocate eu- 
thanasia as part of the solution to the pop- 
ulation problem. Wouldn't it be more efficient 
and less expensive to do away with the people 
over sixty five who are ill and tired of living. 
Another board could select all the people who 
were going to be permitted to have babies on 
the basis of genetic prognosis. A whole new 
profession could be developed like race track 
prognosticators who would produce the best 
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progeny for success. Does this sound like a 
bad dream or cheap scenario fiction. Most 
assuredly it is not. It is already a visible pre- 
view of the world to come. 

Who will decide how behavior shall be con- 
trolled, for what purposes, and according to 
what standards? Who will decide to abort 
the mongoloid baby in uterus—the mother? 
the medical doctors? the lawyer? a panel 
of experts? 

Current testimonies before state legisla- 
tive committees advocate changes in abor- 
tion practices and laws to avold the birth 
of defective children or of children whom 
“sclentists" belleve may be defective, or of 
children the mother fears would upset her 
mental health. 

Should mothers be permitted to make their 
decisions solely on the basis of their own per- 
sonal, individualistic, private desires? Or 
should someone speak in these matters for 
society as a whole, for ethical and religious 
principles? 

These questions and a hundred others de- 
rived from our work in mental retardation. 
They explain our participation in and 
sponsorship of this conference. But they also 
reveal that we as a nation are weakest where 
once we were strongest. Benjamin Franklin, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Thoreau—the fighters for 
religious freedom in the early days of our 
country—all though they knew or were will- 
ing to discuss the question: “What is man?” 
These men knew that no one intellectual dis- 
cipline can know all the truth about man— 
what is best for man, or what he ought to do. 

Teilhard de Chardin has written: “Some- 
day atfer mastering the winds, the waves, 
the tides and gravity, we shall harness for God 
the energies of love, and then, for the second 
time in the history of the world, man will 
have discovered fire.” 

Let us begin by harnessing the energies of 
love for man’s sake. Then one day we shall 
realize that God can exist without man, but 
man cannot long exist without love, or with- 
out the origin of love. 


Presidents Johnson and Eisenhower and 
Members of Congress Pay Tribute to the 
Late Richard H. Amberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has described the death of 


Publisher Richard H. Amberg of the St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat as “a loss to our 
country as well as to the newspaper 
world.” President Eisenhower hailed his 
patriotism and his many contributions 
to civic and charitable causes as well as 
his talents as a newspaperman. 

Mr. Speaker, every public official who 
worked with Richard Amberg feels a 
keen sense of loss in his death. In addi- 
tion to the statements from Presidents 
Johnson and Eisenhower, I include the 
tributes also from other Federal officials. 
Among them are Senators SYMINGTON, 
DIRKSEN, and Percy; Representatives 
KARSTEN, CURTIS, ICHORD, and PRICE; 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover; and Mrs. 
Frankie M. Freeman, a member of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

President Johnson said: 
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The tragic loss of Richard Amberg is a loss 
to our country as well as to the newspaper 
world. All who work to keep our people bet- 
ter informed on the issues of the day per- 
form a real service to our country. 

It is fitting that just before his death Dick 
received deserved recognition from the 
American Legion for his distinguished career 
which contributed to the excellence of sev- 
eral of our national newspapers. 

I share with all who knew and admired 
him the sense of loss that they feel today. 


President Eisenhower said: 

The untimely death of Richard H. Amberg 
has deprived his community and the nation 
of an outstanding newspaperman whose tal- 
ents weré long devoted to the furtherance of 
America’s strength and welfare. 

At first hand, as a working newspaperman, 
he had come to know his countrymen well 
from small town to great metropolises. 
Therefore, he was able persuasively to ad- 
dress himself to them with a knowledge of 
their interest and aspirations that was for- 
tified by his own patriotism and commitment 
to the American way. He exemplifiied his 
concern for a stronger and better nation by 
his devotion to many civic and charitable 
causes. 

All of us who knew him will miss him 
greatly. 


Senator SYMINGTON said: 

I am inexpressibly shocked and saddened 
to hear of the death of Richard Amberg. 
Dick Amberg worked ceaselessly for a better 
St. Louis and a strong America, and the 
causes he supported to those ends are legion. 
He will be sorely missed and long remem- 
bered by those who knew and respected him. 
My wife and I have lost a true friend. To his 
dear wife, Janet, and his three children, we 
send our love and deepest sympathy. 


Senator DIRKSEN said: 

I was deeply distressed to learn of the very 
sudden and untimely passing of Dick Amberg 
whom I regarded as an intimate friend. He 
Was a great citizen, a great patriot, and a 
great publisher who made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the thinking of the public and 
to the dissemination of accurate Information 
for its benefit. He exemplified in the highest 
way the true traditions of the press. 

For a long time we collaborated in seeking 
an extra star for General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur because we thought it was richly 
deserved, but we did not succeed before Gen. 
MacArthur's passing. 


Senator Percy said: 
He was a provocative leader of American 
journalism. His contribution to our national 


strength and the St. Louls community was 
great. 


Representative KARSTEN said: 

I am saddened by the passing of Mr. Am- 
berg. He was an outstanding publisher. He 
left a great imprint on St. Louis and a great 
St. Louis newspaper. He will be missed by 
his many, many friends and admirers in St. 
Louis, Missouri and the nation. 


Representative Curtis said: 

It's hard to make a statement. Dick has 
done so much for this community. Not only 
St. Louls but this country has lost a very 
dynamic person. I don’t know what to say. 


Representative Icuorp said: 

I think Missouri has lost one of its great- 
est publishers and one of my own very highly 
Valued personal friends, This is a great loss 
for Missouri and a great personal loss to me. 


Representative Price said: 
He was a very ve 


aggressive newspaperman 
and through his efforts built The Globe- 
Democrat into a strong force for community 
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improvement, into a leading voice in city, 
state and national affairs. He was an able, 
sincere and forthright person who directed 
his newspaper into many worthwhile actiy- 
ities. 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover said: 

Richard Amberg was an outstanding, dedi- 
cated American citizen and an excellent 
journalist. He was also a true friend of law 
enforcement and we indeed mourn his pass- 


Ing. 


Mrs, Frankie M. Freeman, member of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
said: 

The people of St. Louis have lost a valiant 
and courageous citizen. He brought skill and 
compassion to the task of creating and main- 
taining the Herbert Hoover Boys’ Club. He 
worked to improve the lives of all people. 
He leaves a void in his beloved Globe- 
Democrat. I mourn the passing of a dedi- 
cated man. 


“Mayor” Walter Edward Washington of 
the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to state that New York City’s 
loss will be Washington, D.C.’s gain. 

Walter Edward Washington in return- 
ing as “chief executive” to the District of 
Columbia fulfills a natural ambition. 

Haying had an opportunity to observe 
his work as chairman of the New York 
City Housing Authority, in my home- 
town, I want to assure my colleagues who 
have justifiable concern for the future 
of the Nation's Capital, that in Walter 
Washington they have a competent and 
intelligent professional. j 

Mayor John V. Lindsay, my predeces- 
sor in the House, chose well in bringing 
him to New York City and President 
Lyndon B. Johnson made a wise decision 
in bringing him back. 

For those who would like to know him 
better, I attach the New York Times bio- 
graphical sketch from the Friday, Au- 
gust 25 issue, but the quality of the man 
will best come through by his ability in 
dealing with local problems and with 
the Congress in the days ahead. 

I know my colleagues will all want to 
join me in wishing our new “mayor” well. 

The sketch follows: 

DUE ror Post IN CAPITAL: WALTER EDWARD 
WASHINGTON 

“Walter Washington has a solid ring,” one 
of his associates said yesterday. 

That statement, according to other associ- 
ates, sums up the man who is qui as 
chairman of the city’s Housing Authority to 
assume a top position in the municipal gov- 
ernment of Washington. Mayor Lindsay con- 
firmed yesterday that Mr. W. was 
departing, and it is generally believed that 
he will be nominated by President Johnson 
to become the first commissioner of the 
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Mr. Washington's critics contend, however, 
that even though he is a former president of 
the Washington Urban League, he has not 
been a conspicuous activist in the civil rights 
cause. Some feel he has spent too much time 
ingratiating himself with influential whites. 

But his supporters insist that he is superbly 
qualified for the job because he is a “solid” 
professional dedicated to the difficult and 


Dawson, Ga. on April 15, 1915. His family 
lived in Jamestown, N. T., but his mother 
returned to her home town to have her 
baby. 

THE COLLEGE DAYS 

In 1934, Mr. Washington left Jamestown 
to enter Howard University, the largely Negro 
institution in Washington. He was graduated 
in 1938 with a bachelor’s degree in public 
administration and sociology, two subjects 
he later pursued on the graduate level at 
American University. 

In 1941, he joined the National Capital 
Housing Authority, which builds and man- 
ages low-rent housing in Washington. 

Mr. Washington served in many capacities 
with the authority before becoming its chair- 
man in 1961. When he accepted Mayor 
Lindsay's offer to come to New York last 
November, he described the city as “the 
Supreme Court of housing.” 

The analogy came easily. With typical 
tenacity, Mr. Washington gained a law de- 
gree at Howard by attending night school and 
‘was admitted to practice before the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Perhaps a more important reason why Mr. 
Washington left the capital, however, was 
President Johnson's reluctance to name him 
head of the three-man Board of Commis- 
sioners, which then governed the District of 
Columbia. 

He had been promoted strongly for the job 
by civic groups and The Washington Post, 
which said of him when he left that he was 
the “most effective bridge between the Capi- 
tal City and the Other City—between the 
Federal power structure.. and the voteless 
and almost voiceless ninth largest city with 
its huge number of Negroes who are largely 
ill-housed, poorly serviced and badly edu- 
cated.” 

Associates expressed surprise yesterday at 
Mr. Washington's decision to return to the 
capital, but one noted that he had retained 
his home in Washington and lived here in 
temporary quarters at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in Greenwich Village. The new com- 
missioner or his deputy would have to be a 
Washington resident. 

In nine months here, Mr. Washington has 
had to deal with a strike by the employes 
who service the authority's 522,000 tenants, 
a new law requiring more efficient incinera- 
tion, and increasing maintenance costs that 
continually challenge rent levels. 


CHAMPION OF FLEXIBILITY 

But he has had time to emphasize more 
flexible use of various public housing pro- 
grams and to promote well-designed archi- 
tecture and beautification. 

Mr. Washington's wife of 26 years, the 
former Bennetta Bullock, is a well-known 
educator and social worker. She was a pio- 
neering principal of a slum high school in 
Washington and has served as director of the 
Women's Job Corps, an antipoverty program 
agency, before accepting a professorship in 
education last spring at City College. 

“Walter loves people,” Mrs, Washington 
said. “He is sensitive to them and their 
problems. This is his major concern.” 

Mr. Washington's colleagues in the Hous- 
ing Authority find him uniformly charming, 
easy to work with, and determined to make 
his point. As one said: “If you don't know 
what Walter wants at the start of a meeting 
you get the signal very quickly.” 
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Call BETA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, Kansas busi- 
nesses with problems have a new an- 
swer—they call BETA. BETA, the Busi- 
ness and Engineering Technical Appli- 
cations group, consists of students from 
the University of Kansas who assist in- 
dustrial plants in solving their problems 
and keeping businessmen apprised of the 
information explosion in their field. 

The organization was created with the 
help of a small grant from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and is proving a tremendous success to 
both industrialists and participating 
students. 

I would like to draw to the attention 
of my colleagues this article from the 
Kansas University Alumni Magazine, 
May 1967, which describes the BETA 
program: 


CALL BETA 


You have an industrial plant in Kansas, 
and you have a problem. Your engineers are 
too -busy to solve it for you. Or you don't 
have enough men. Where do you turn? 

In the past year your answer could have 
been: “Call BETA at KU.” 

Didde-Glaser, an office machine manu- 
facturer in Emporia, needed a special, no- 
spill lubricant for a printing press, Bob 
Lambour, a KU graduate student from 
Prairie Village, found a company that made 
just such a lubricant for space capsules. 

Precision Devices in Lawrence wanted a 
way to weld radio parts without heat. A KU 
student found the answer in a technical 

al. 

The opportunities offered by BETA—the 
Business and Engineering Technical Appli- 
cations group—even go beyond the state's 
borders, Northern Natural Gas in Omaha, 
Neb., wants a timing device accurate to one- 
thousandth of a second and so rugged it can 
be used in the field. The BETA people are 
looking, but the search may take awhile. 

Northern Natural is sufficiently impressed 
by the answers KU has provided in the past, 
however, that it has signed a one-year com 
tract with BETA. 

Besides Didde-Glaser and Precision Devices, 
BETA has supplied answers to firms in Hess- 
ton, Hutchinson, Independence, and Kansas 
City, Mo., since it was created with the help 
of a small grant from the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

NASA wants to be sure the fruits of space 
Tesearch reach private industry. The BETA 
people want to be sure Kansas industries 
have a chance to share in the benefits to 
come from space research, to make a profit for 
themselves and for Kansas. 

Most businessmen don't have the time or 
the resources to keep up with the information 
explosion in their fields. 

But a university has its libraries with their 
thousands of professional journals, its com- 
puters with their tapes of information, the 
trained personnel. 

Cessna Aircraft’s industrial division in 
Hutchinson, for example, has renewed its 
one-year contract with BETA Just to study 
the literature, and has shown interest in 
specific research projects. Graduate students 
systematically search trade magazines, manu- 
facturers’ brochures, and government reports 
for items which might interest Cessna. The 
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company gets digests and complete bibliog- 
raphies at low cost. Any business in Kansas 
can get the same service. 

Too good to be true? Bill Barr and R. R. 
Gatts, two of the men who created BETA, 
make no bones about what BETA and KU 
get in return. 

First, good classroom material, For ex- 
ample, Superior Boiler in Hutchinson called 
for help when it began expanding so rapidly 
it didn’t have time to study equipment layout 
and traffic flow. 

“We got to put an entire industrial design 
class to work on a real problem requiring 
a real answer,” Prof. Barr said. “That’s more 
valuable than the most ingeniously con- 
structed textbook example.” 

And the students’ designs worked. 

Second, the program may encourage engi- 
neers to stay in Kansas. They become more 
aware of what Kansas industry can offer. 
And a firm which has never hired an engineer 
may suddenly discover it needs one—that he 
can pay for himself in efficiency and new 
ideas several times over. i 

“We want to do anything we can to pro- 
mote the engineering aspect of Kansas firms," 
Prof. Gatts said. The stronger the engineer- 
ing ‘climate’ in the state, the better the Engi- 
neering School will be—and vice versa.” 

To Charles B. Saunders, a professor in the 
School of Business who was the third man 
involved in BETA’s creation, there's another 
important benefit. BETA keeps KU in touch 
with business and industry. 

“We want to be a communications link 
between university research and industry, not 
only in engineering and business, but wher- 
2 the requests take us,“ Prof. Saunders 

That point came home when the vendo 
Corp. of Kansas City, Mo., asked BETA to do 
research on the effects of a new vending 
machine on the KU campus. BETA called in 
a psychology class, which did a complete 
study of the machine's psychological impact, 
To the student who wrote the best report 
Vendo gave a $250 prize to attend a profes- 
sional meeting. 

BETA will adapt itself to the problems 
faced by any industry or business in Kansas 
and the Midwest, in effect bringing to bear 
on the problems of a private firm the entire 
resources of a major university. 

A student working with BETA visits the 
firm to get first hand knowledge of the prob- 
lem, then researches the problem at KU, 


In return, the firm pays transportation 
costs of the student, plus the average rate 
for graduate employees—about $3 an hour. 

The first step, usually, is to search the lit- 
erature. If that doesn't turn up an answer, 
the firm can commission research, paying the 
costs of special test equipment. 

Or it can walt. If the problem is interesting 
enough, KU students may adopt the problem 
as a thesis project; every thesis written at 
KU is available without charge. 

An example is the Electra Manufacturing 
Co. in Independence which makes resistors. 
A new one has been designed to last three 
years, but the company needs a scientific 
check now to prove the resistor will last that 
long—it can't wait three years to find out. A 
search of the literature has failed to turn up 
a way to speed up the testing; company 
officials now are deciding if they want BETA 
to design a test. 

Barr and Gatts are enthusiastic about 
BETA’s future. Almost 100 search requests 
have been handled, and more come in weekly. 
Negotiations are in progress with a firm 
which might want all of BETA's services for a 
new product—tfrom literature search to feasi- 
bility study to product design. 

BETA, Barr and Gatts say, is one of those 
happy arrangements where everybody bene- 
fits. Industry is kept abreast of technological- 
changes, students get practical experience, 
graduates get jobs with Kansas firms, and KU 
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and BETA learn more about the needs of 
Kansas industry. 

“We may have to hire a full-time director,” 
Barr says happily. 


Highway Beautification Funds Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
thorization bill for highway beautifica- 
tion is now pending before the House 
Public Works Committee. The Senate 
has approved an authorization of $85 
million for this program and I urge my 
colleagues to join me in voicing their ap- 
proval of the Senate action. 

It would be tragic if the House did not 
act on the authorization for this pro- 
gram just as we are on the threshold of 
action to prevent the further blight of 
Federal highways by countless junkyards 
and billboards. 

A recent editorial in Newsday presents 
a solid case for congressional action. 
With permission granted I placed the 
Newsday editorial of September 5, 1967, 
in the Recorp at this point: 

For Beauty: $85,000,000 

The Senate has rescued the President's 
highway beautification program, which faced 
extinction, by an infusion of $85,000,000. 

This program renews the existing ban on 
billboards within 600 feet of federal inter- 
state and primary highways, provides for the 
screening of automobile junk yards, and 
would reduce the number of billboards. All 
these are laudable objectives. 

The trouble is that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is downright hostile to the pro- 
gram. The billboard lobby has been busy 
whooping up opposition, as have the owners 
of restaurants and gas stations and resorts 
that depend on highway advertising and con- 
tribute so much to the defacement of the 
scenery. Maximum citizen effort is essential 
if highway beautification is to become a fact 
rather than a happy dream. 

While on this subject, we'd like to pay a 
compliment to the skill and imagination with 
which New York State has preserved the 
beauty of the Adirondack Park along the 
course of the Adirondack Northway (Inter- 
state 87). Billboards have been controlled 
with great strictness. At many of the most 
scenic interchanges the state has acquired 
control of enough land so that necessary 
commercial enterprises are hidden from 
sight, Advantage has been taken of the ter- 
rain, and scenic overlooks have been con- 
structed. The result is a delight to the eye— 
and an object lesson to highway builders, as 
is our Thruway, too. 

Highways can be made beautiful, but only 
if enough of our representatives in Congress 
and the Legislature have the will to oppose 
the lobbyists, to resist pressures from local 
businessmen and to provide the money s0 
that vulnerable land can be preserved. One 
look at Hempstead and Jericho Turnpikes 
will serve as an object lesson of what hap- 
pens when outdoor advertising is permitted 
to run riot, 


Mr. Speaker, last year the Governor 
of the State of New York responded to 
public protests by withdrawing a pro- 
posal to construct a raised expressway 
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alongside Sunrise Highway in Nassau 
County. This proposed Atlantic Express- 
way would have been an eyesore and a 
blight upon a central business route of 
Long Island. 

We must preserve the areas surround- 
ing our highways which have not yet 
been destroyed and implement programs 
to beautify and improve those which 
have fallen victim to the numerous junk- 
vers and billboards along the Nation’s 
roads. 


A Giant Has Passed Our Way—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat Editorial Eulogy to 
Publisher Richard H. Amberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of St. Louis, and the profession of 
journalism in the United States, suf- 
fered a grievous loss 8 days ago when 
the publisher of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Mr. Richard H. Amberg, was 
stricken with a heart attack and died 
only a few hours later at the age of 55. 
The death of this vigorous journalist 
while visiting in New York City came as 
a great shock to everyone who knew him 
as a hearty and zestful person, and cast 
a deep pall over the civic and commu- 
nity life of my city. 

Dick Amberg had been a resident of 
St. Louis for only a dozen years. With 
an impressive record in the field of news- 
paper work, he was sent to St. Louis in 
1955 by Mr. Samuel I. Newhouse, then 
the new owner of a well-known but 
stodgy St. Louis newspaper, and in the 
short 12 years since then he revitalized 
the Globe-Democrat into a forceful and 
effective and highly readable publication 
which is again among America’s out- 
standing daily papers. 

The Globe-Democrat, under Mr. Am- 
berg's vigorous personal direction, cov- 
ered both local and national news, and 
the international scene as well, with 
imagination, resourcefulness, and cour- 
age. Although the word “Democrat” was 
in the title of this long-established news- 
paper, it leaned heavily toward the Re- 
publican Party on political issues and 
generally supported Republican candi- 
dates for office. As a Democrat, I con- 
stantly found editorial opinions in this 
newspaper with which I completely and 
strongly differed. But in its news cover- 
age, under Dick Amberg's leadership, 
there was, nevertheless, a willingness in 
nearly all instances to present both sides 
of an issue and to treat fairly those of 
us who disagreed with its editorial po- 
sition on national issues. 

When it came to matters of deep and 
overriding concern to the welfare and 
advancement of St. Louis, the Globe- 
Democrat ignored politics and fought 
alongside Democrats and Republicans 
without distinction for the betterment of 
our community. I was particularly grate- 
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ful to Dick Amberg for the long history 
of support he gave to the food stamp 
legislation over the years, to the legisla- 
tion I sponsored on consumer issues, and 
to the long fight to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds to build and to com- 
plete the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial and the Gateway Arch. These 
were just a few of the many issues in 
which I was directly involved in which I 
could count on effective editorial support 
and news coverage from the Globe- 
Democrat. 
THE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT'S OWN EULOGY TO 
RICHARD H. AMBERG 


Mr. Speaker, the staff of the newspaper 
which he headed for 12 years, in an 
editorial eulogizing their late publisher, 
described the impact of Richard H. Am- 
berg upon our community, and upon 
journalism in St. Louis, and I think this 
editorial, better than anything I could 
say, sums up a very useful life and a very 
effective force in our community. Under 
unanimous consent, I submit the text of 
that editorial, entitled “A Giant Has 
Passed Our Way,” for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


[From the St. Louls Globe-Democrat, 
Sept. 5, 1967] 


A Grant Has Passep Our War 


When he came to St. Louis from his home 
in the East a doven years ago hardly a soul 
knew him here, He was new to the Midwest 
and when he walked along the streets he 
received only rarely a greeting or a nod of 
recognition from a passerby. But seldom has 
a stranger become so quickly a vital part 
of his new community, and seldom has he 
contributed so much to its progress and 
welfare or left such an impress on its people 
and its spirit in so short a span of years. 

Now he is gone from the community as 
suddenly as he came. And there is a deep 
sadness and an empty feeling of great loss 
among those men and women on The Globe- 
Democrat who worked intimately with and 
for Richard H. Amberg, who was publisher 
of this newspaper for the past 12 years. His 
untimely and unexpected death occurred in 
New York last Sunday a few hours after he 
was stricken by a heart attack. 


But there is equally a feeling of deep sad- 
ness and irreparable loss among the people 
of the St. Louls community, where he la- 
bored courageously and tirelessly for the 
right and for the public welfare. 

They say—many of these people—that his 
like will not soon be found again, that he 
will be sorely missed because he gave the 
community an inspiring and a dynamic lead- 
ership that did much to move it forward 
from its former lethargy and put it among 
the cities of the nation which are in the 
forefront of progress. 

They speak of his courage to fight in- 
domitably for what he believed was right, 
and of his zeal for good and just causes, and 
of his abiding compassion for his fellow man 
and his selfless expenditure of time and 
energy in behalf of the public welfare. 

They say he was a catalyst who stimu- 
lated many constructive civic programs in 
this community, who brought a new driving 
force which has done much to inspire the 
amazing renaissance which has given the 
downtown business section new life. He 
helped transport the eyesore riverfront now 
dominated by the incomparable Gateway 
Arch of world renown, encouraged the new 
downtown stadium, helped effect the miracle 
of the Mill Creek Valley renewal and brought 
to imminent completion the vital new Poplar 
street free bridge which will span the Mis- 
sissippi. 
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They speak, too, of the dynamism he gave 
The Globe-Democrat, changing it from a 
lackadaisical newspaper into a vigorous and 
beneficial force locally and natonally, caus- 
ing it to be ranked among the nation’s top 
dailies. And whether they agreed with him or 
not, they speak of his pungent, incisive and 
eloquent editorials which gave crystal-line 
clarity to the issues of the day. 

And they speak of his many humanitarian 
campaigns to raise funds for those who need 
help of some kind. 

There are, indeed, those who say it may 
have been these relentless efforts through 
his newspaper and presonally in behalf of 
the public weal that hastened his death. 

He was at the apex of a brilliant newspaper 
career which had spread his name far beyond 
St. Louis and the Midwest and had made him 
one of the best known publishers and editors 
in America. He was consulted by Governors 
and eyen Presidents, and was the subject of 
occasional articles in national magazines 
and other publications, 

The most recent of the giant community 
projects on which he worked long and as- 
siduously was the establishment of the new 
Herbert Hoover Boys’ Club of St. Louis on 
the historic old baseball field where Busch 
Stadium stood on North Grand boulevard. 
He was the prime mover of this project from 
the beginning and headed a campaign which 
raised approximately $1,000,000 to build the 
club, the finest of its kind in America. 

There, 3300 boys from 6 to 16 years can 
get off the streets, find recreation, enter- 
tainment, instruction and a practical appli- 
cation of ideals that will make them good 
and responsible citizens. It was a project 
close to Mr. Amberg’s heart, and one that 
will remain as a living monument to his 
deep concern for the youth of the community 
and the nation and to his devotion and ad- 
miration for the late Herbert Hoover—in 
whose honor he asked that the club be 
named. 

Mr, Amberg was an enduring patriot, and 
he manifested it in his daily life as well as 
his editorials. Transplanted from the East- 
ern seaboard to the Middle West, he soon 
came to love St. Louis and its people. He will 
be buried here among those he came to know 
so fondly. But his devotion to his country 
was not more than that to his community. 

During World War II he served with the 
Navy and saw enough active duty in the 
Pacific to receive seven battle stars and 13 
medals and citations. Among them was the 
Legion of Merit, given him by General Doug- 
las MacArthur, whose naval advisor he had 
been. A comradeship developed between the 
two which continued until the General's 
death. 

And Mr. Amberg came to regard General 
MacArthur as one of the great Americans, 
and he shared the old warrior’s resolute con- 
viction that there is no substitute for vic- 
tory. Hence, with a strong clear voice he 
unceasingly advocated editorially that the 
United States should not dally with Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam, but should 
strike the enemy with the full and devastat- 
ing force of America’s military might to 
bring the war to a complete and decisive 
victory in the shortest possible time. 

Indeed, it was partly his courageous edi- 
torials for sterner measures against North 
Vietnamese and the Viet Cong—in the face 
of a great outcry from some quarters for soft 
measures and compromise—together with 
other manifestations of selfless patriotism 
that took him to Boston three days before 
his death to receive from the American Le- 
gion its highest honor to newspapers—the 
Fourth Estate Award for distinguished pub- 
lic service in the field of communications. 

Richard H. Amberg was born in New York 
City 55 years ago. He was educated at Har- 
vard where he graduated in 1933 magna cum 
laude. He started his newspaper career 
shortly thereafter and his first position of 
prominence was as publisher and editor of 
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the Oil City (Pa.) Blizzard. He was 25, and 
the youngest publisher of a daily in the 
United States. 

World War II interrupted his career and 
afterward he caught the eye of Samuel I. 
Newhouse, who was building a giant news- 
paper empire. He became publisher of the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard. He was a 
refreshingly new kind of publisher and edi- 
tor, He was also a speaker and writer with 
a fluent, trenchant style who projected a lot 
of positive opinions from his editorial page. 

Mr. Newhouse bought the sluggish St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat in 1955. “Dick” Am- 
berg, as he was commonly known to his 
friends, was made publisher. 

To the people of St. Louis and to his 
staff he introduced himself by announcing, 
“We are going to be a fighter for the right. 
We are going to take sides on every 
issue. . . . The Globe-Democrat will never 
run away from a battle.... We may not 
always be right, but we will take an honest 
cut at the bail.” 

He set the new pace and spirit of the 
newspaper. Editorials acquired a new zing. 

A rousing Globe-Democrat campaign, to- 
gether with effective personal maneuvering 
by Mr. Amberg among railroads and poli- 
ticians, did much to break the riverfront log 
jam. Today the result is the beautiful new 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial and 
its towering Gateway Arch. This inspiring 
success brought an exciting chain reaction 
of new developments in the area which has 
rejuvenated the entire downtown area. 

The equally revitalized Globe-Democrat 
became a crusading newspaper, with the 
publisher himself as the dynamo in nearly 
all crusades. He used the hard-hitting news- 
paper campaign to get things done. He fought 
for better public health, better public safety, 
better government, greater civic growth, more 
prosperity. He detested and castigated 
crime and corruption in any form and at. 
tacked them with stinging articles and edi- 
torials. 

He believed newspapers had lost the capac- 
ity for indignation. Certainly he hadn't. 

He did more than that. He moved out 
among the people. He went to luncheons and 
dinners and other gatherings. He served on 
a plethora of boards and committees. He 
talked to the people individually and col- 
lectively. He talked to them from the speak- 
er's platform—his extemporaneous addresses 
sounded as though they had been metic- 
ulously prepared and rehearsed. 

In his prodigous participation in the affairs 
of the community—the people’s problems be- 
came those of his newspaper—he belonged 
to a great list of civic, welfare, business, edu- 
cational, fraternal and other organizations. 
He served on the boards of 19 local and state 
associations, on nine national boards. He was 
trustee of a half dozen colleges. ‘ 

His honors and awards for his selfless 
services added up to the dozens. One of them 
was the coveted St. Louls Award, of 1966. 

A giant has passed our way. His courage 
and good works will long be remembered. 


Congressman Horton Praises Elmer Louis, 
Rochester, N.Y., Jewish Community 
Leader, on 25 Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK HORTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on 


Wednesday, September 13, 1967, an out- 
standing community leader of Rochester, 
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N.Y., Mr. Elmer Louis, will be honored 
by his friends and by civic dignitaries at 
a dinner of the Jewish Community Coun- 
cil of Rochester, and of the United 
Jewish Welfare Fund of Rochester. 

Elmer Louis’ concern with the welfare 
of his fellow citizens in Rochester, has 
won him the respect of the entire com- 
munity. It can truly be said that Roch- 
ester is a better community because El- 
mer Louis, for 25 years, has patiently 
translated a firm sense of humanity into 
programs which have built stronger ties 
between the people of our area. 

I remember very well when in Septem- 
ber 1965, Elmer Louis headed a delegation 
of concerned Rochestarians who came to 
Washington to protest the ill-treatment 
of Jews by the Soviet Government. I was 
pleased to host this group at an early 
morning coffee and donuts session in my 
Office. 5 

In the fall of 1966, Mr. Louis was again 
very helpful in the planning of and re- 
porting of my mission to the dedication 
of the Knesset in Jerusalem. 

I congratulate Mr. Louis on his 25- 
year career of service. I hope that for 
many more years we may have the bene- 
fit of his wise and patient counsel on 
affairs of the American Jewish commu- 
nity and the State of Israel. 

Don Wolin, whom I know as the jour- 
nalist of the Rochester Jewish commu- 
nity, and whọ has worked side by side 
with Elmer Louis for the past decade, has 
said of him: 

I have had the pleasure of knowing and 
working with Elmer Louis for the past 10 
years, and I have found him to be among the 
most talented individuals I have known, and 
one of the most modest people I have known. 
In my work as editor of the Jewish Ledger, 
I have found all segments of Rochester 
Jewry to hold similar warm feelings toward 
Elmer, and similar gratitude and admira- 
tion for his accomplishments. 

I am looking forward to the continuance 
of our very valuable and warm relationship. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to share with my colleagues 
the tribute to Elmer Louis contained in 
the following article, which appeared in 
the current issue of the Rochester Jew- 
ish Ledger: 

ELMER Louis TRIBUTE DINNER WEDNESDAY 

EVENING 


Elmer Louis, executive director of the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund of Rochester 
and the Jewish Community Council of 
Rochester, will be honored for his 25 years 
of service to these organizations at a dinner 
in his honor Wednesday at 7 p.m. in Temple 
Beth El, 139 Winton Rd. S. 

Active in almost every phase of Rochester's 
civic, cultural and religious life over the past 
25 years, Louis has held leadership positions 
in Friends of the Rochester Public Library, 
the NAACP, Monroe County Human Rela- 
tions Commission, the United Negro College 
Pund, the Anti-Defamation League of West- 
ern New York, Otetiana Boy Scout Council, 
the Advertising Council of Rochester, Me- 
morial Art Gallery and the Civic Music As- 
sociation. 

Louis has also been active on the national 
level in many Jewish organizations, includ- 
ing the Joint Distribution Committee, Na- 
tional Community Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil and the National Conference of Jewish 
Social Welfare. An amateur painter, he has 
been an annual exhibitor in the Finger 
Lakes Exhibit and has won many awards. 

As executive director of the Welfare Fund, 
he guides the community’s second largest an- 
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nual fund raising effort. His other post as 
executive director of the Community Coun- 
cil is responsible for coordinating Jewish 
communal life in Rochester as well as repre- 
senting the city’s Jewish community in 
various interfaith and joint cultural efforts 
with non-Jewish groups. 

A native of Cleveland where he earned 
both BS and MS degrees at Western Reserve 
University, Louis was formerly executive di- 
rector of the Jewish Federation and Jewish 
Community Council of Toledo. A widower, 
he has a married son who is a staff writer 
for Fortune Magazine and a daughter who 
is a senior at Western Reserve. Louis resides 
at 70 Wilshire Rd., Brighton. 


Virginia Greer, Outstanding CAP Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Virginia Greer, the director of the Solano 
County, Calif., Economic Opportunity 
Council, is a woman of exceptional abil- 
ity and dedication. 

Her medical background, her energy, 
and her compassionate attitude have 
contributed immeasurably to the psy- 
chological and physical health of many 
individuals in my congressional district. 

Mrs. Greer is creative in her approach 
to programs and she is determined in 
their execution. She has been widely 
praised for her efforts and I am pleased 
to note the following remarks by reporter 
8 Pruitt of the Vallejo Times- 
Herald: 


DIRECTOR or SOLANO OEO MAKING HISTORY IN 
PROJECT 
(By Charlotte Pruitt) 

Virginia Greer, a woman of many profiles 
and great human compassion, has made his- 
tory in OEO (Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity) circles since she became director of the 
Solano County Economic Opportunity Coun- 
cil in December, 1965. 

The vivacious war on poverty director, 
against overwhelming odds, set out to achieve 
in six months what local social agencies had 
been attempting to do for many decades. The 
uplifting of the poor and the re-education 
of all its citizens in the areas of equal job 
opportunities were her primary objectives. 

To initiate this program, Mrs. Greer was 
granted the sum of $10,500, one staff person 
and few facilities. In a period of 18 months 
the program grew from the initial grant to 
$1.5 million and the OEO staff will soon move 
into larger quarters. 

A registered nurse, Mrs. Greer has a Bach- 
elor of Science degree and also is a public 
health nurse. She finished her graduate work 
at San Francisco State College and received 
her public health training at the University 
of California. 

She is the mother of Stephen, 22, a college 
graduate employed as a Juvenile Counselor 
by Contra Costa County; Nadine, 20, a reg- 
istered nurse, and Janice, 19, Solano Junior 
College student. 

Nadine and Stephen both serve as yolun- 
teer workers in the Solano County OEO pro- 
gram. 

Before her OEO career, Mrs. Greer devoted 
all her extra time to volunteer work in the 
field of health with indigent groups. She also 
tutored children of low-income families. 
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Asked about her endeavors, the attractive 
41-year-old woman replied, “I never will re- 
tire from this type of work, To give of oneself 
is the greatest reward a person can receive.” 

Many of Solano’s OEO programs under 
Mrs. Greer’s direction have been so success- 
ful they since have been adopted by the fed- 
eral OEO as suggested guidelines for use 
throughout the nation. 

The Mare Island pre-apprentice training 
program, written especially for heads of 
households on welfare, has been able to place 
many men on productive jobs. Men on the 
program are paid $2 an hour during the one- 
year training. This particular poverty project 
has received national recognition. 

Other records have been set by the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, Big Brother and Head- 
start projects. 

The growth of the Solano agency from an 
executive director and secretary to a staff of 
40 persons and many programs with new 
OEO money is a prime example of Mrs. 
Greer's foresightedness, compassion and 
leadership ability. 


The Financial Powers Agree on “Paper 
Gold” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant agreements in in- 
ternational economics has just been 
negotiated in London for the settlement 
of accounts among nations. 

This complicated transaction is most 
ably and succinctly articulated by Edwin 
L. Dale, Jr., in the New York Times of 
September 3. I include this excellent de- 
scription of the new international mone- 
tary reform at this point in the RECORD, 
and recommend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

THE FINANCIAL POWERS AGREE ON "PAPER 

GoLp” 
(By Edwin L, Dale, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON.—After 12 hours of difficult 
negotiations in London last weekend, which 
in turn climaxed nearly four years of detailed 
international discussion and bargaining, the 
finance ministers of the 10 leading industrial 
nations have produced an agreement that 
history is likely to regard as one of the major 
financial eVents of this or any other century. 

For what the ministers have agreed upon 
is a plan for future creation of a new inter- 
national money, It is a checking account 
kind of money that no citizen will ever see 
or spend. It is usable only in settlement of 
accounts among nations. But its creation, 
due probably in 1969 or 1970, amounts to a 
decision by the leading nations to manage“ 
the international money supply just as gov- 
ernments and central banks manage the do- 
mestic money supply with an eye to pre- 
serving growth and prosperity without 
inflation. 

The new money has been appropriately 
dubbed “paper gold,” for it will serve the 
same function in international settlements 
that gold has long served. 

What, then, is the new money to be called? 
What is the need for it? How will it work? 
How will it come into being? 

The new money already has a name— 
special drawing rights, or S.D.R.’s for short. 
This refers to the right of nations under the 
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new plan to “draw” the money from the 
20-year-old International Monetary Fund, 
which will set up a special account for the 


urpose. 

The need for the new money stems essen- 
tially from the growth in world 
trade—which in turn has been a major fac- 
tor in the prosperity of the industrial world, 
All nations have an interest in liberal trade. 
But exports and imports must be paid for. 
They are actually paid for by foreign traders, 
who exchange their money into the needed 
foreign currencies. 

This works smoothly as long as a nation's 
total international transactions—not only 
trade, but tourism, investment by business, 
foreign aid and the like—are in balance. But 
a number of things can happen, such as a 
rise in imports, to throw payments into 
deficit. 

PAYING OUT RESERVES 


That is when a nation’s monetary “re- 
serves” come into play. Its reserves can be 
used to settle a balance of payments deficit, 
leaving traders, tourists and others free to 
operate as before. The nation in deficit, in ef- 
fect, pays out some of its reserves to other 
nations that are in surplus. 

Clearly, the more reserves a nation has, 
the more relaxed it feels about losing some 
of them. A nation with inadequate reserves 
is forced to take measures—such as controls 
on imports or a sharp squeeze on domestic 
growth and prosperity—that can damage not 
only itself but the rest of the trading world. 
Britain is a perfect current example. 

No amount of reserves can avert the need 
for each nation eventually to balance its 
payments. But adequate reserves can make 
the difference between hasty and damaging 
action, on the one hand, or a more orderly 
and relatively painless adjustment on the 
other. 

The problem is that as world trade has 
grown, the possibility of big “swings” in each 
nation’s payments has grown. A nation might 
feel that $500-million of reserves was enough 
when its imports were $3-billion, But that 
$500-million would look dangerously small 
with imports at $6-billion. 

The global total of reserves is, in effect, 
the world money supply. It must grow with 
the total of world transactions just as the 
domestic money supply is allowed to grow 
with the incomes of the people and their 
total volume of transactions. 

Up to now world reserves have consisted 
first of gold, second of two “reserve cur- 
rencies” (dollars and pounds), and third of 
a limited right to borrow usable currencies 
from the monetary fund (which must be re- 
paid in five years at the most). 

For several reasons the growth of world 
reserves has ceased. A key reason is that pri- 
vate buying of gold, for hoarding or specu- 
lation, now equals or exceeds the whole of 
the annual newly mined supply, leaving 
none to be added to official reserves. 

Thus the issue arose of deliberately creat- 
ing new reserve assets, that would be as ac- 
ceptable as gold, by international decision. 
After much reluctance on the part of the 
continental European nations, particularly 
France, that was what was agreed upon in 
London, though the plan will not be “acti- 
vated” until later. 

When the plan comes into being, each na- 
tion will automatically be credited with an 
amount of S. DR. s proportionate to its pres- 
ent quota in the monetary fund, which in 
turn is based essentially on the nation’s role 
in the world economy. 

If the nation has a deficit in its balance 
of payments, it can use its S. DR. s through 
the monetary fund, to get dollars or other 
usable currencies, which can then be used 


by its traders or its central bank. Each nation 
will stand willing, within specific limits, to 
supply its own money in exchange for 
S. DR.s. 
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COMFORTABLE DEFICIT 


Take the case of a deficit on the part of 
Argentina. Suppose its reserves now are $200- 
million, rather low in relation to its foreign 
trade. If it gets another, say, $20-million of 
S.D.R.’s, it will feel more comfortable if its 
payments swing into deficit. It may not have 
to devalue its currency or impose import 
controls or cut government spending to check 
domestic inflation. 

The $20-million will not save it for long, 
of course, if its basic policies are wrong. 
Britain, as an example, cannot possibly get 
enough S.D.R.'s to save it from the task of 
drastically improving its efficiency and other 
reforms to make itself competitive. But the 
addition to the global money supply will help 
head off needless emergency action and per- 
mit trade and domestic growth to continue. 

The 8.D.R.’s would be a nation’s own 
money to use when its likes, except that it 
would have to restore its “bank balance” at 
the monetary fund to the extent of at least 
30 per cent at the end of five years. 

For the United States, which has a “re- 
serve currency,” the S. D. Rs could be used 
to “buy back” dollars held by other countries 
that might otherwise be cashed for gold. The 
United States would offer S.D.R.’s to, say, 
Italy for dollars that Italy holds. 

The key point is that the grand total of 
world reserves would rise each time 5.D.R.'s 
Were created even if not a penny of them 
were ever spent, though of course they will 
be spent. When they are spent, one nation 
loses reserves and another gains—just as now. 
But the total money supply will rise in the 
act of creation. 

The creation will come about by a care- 
fully worked out method of international 
decision. 

First, the plan agreed to by the “Group of 
Ten” in London will be submitted to the an- 
nual meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund in Rio de Janeiro at the end of Sep- 
tember. After the governors of the fund 
who are the world’s finance ministers—ap- 
prove it on that occasion, it will be drafted 
as @ legal document in the form of an 
amendment to the fund's articles of 
agreement. 

Then it will be submitted to governments 
for ratification, including approval in the 
United States by both houses of Congress. 

When a sufficient number of countries has 
ratified, probably late 1968 or 1969, the system 
will be in existence. The next stage will be a 
decision by the managing director of the 
monetary fund—presently the highly es- 
teemed Frenchman, Pierre-Paul Schweitzer— 
that a need for more reserves exists. 

After he makes his proposal, there will be 
an international vote. If nations with 85 per 
cent of the “weighted” vote (weighted ac- 
cording to quotas) approve, the S D.R. s will 
be created. This formula gives the European 
Common Market countries a veto, if they 
vote as a bloc, 

The intention is to approve creation of a 
specific amount of S. D. R. s each year for five 
years—probably between $1l-billion and $2- 
billion a year. If the amount were $1-billion 
a year, the United States would get $245- 
million a year. The second “creation” would 
follow five years after the first, in whatever 
amounts then deemed appropriate. 

The London agreement was a personal tri- 
umph for the U.S, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry H. Fowler, who has pressed intensively 
for this world monetary reform for two years 
against difficult odds. In the end it signaled, 
as he himself put it, “a great day in the 
history of international financial coopera- 
tion.” 

If effect, the nations were impressed by the 
facts of the situation, and by the need to 
keep the spectacular growth of world 
trade—and with it, prosperity among the 
leading trading nations—going. It would in- 
deed have been ironic if the amazing pros- 
perity of the industrial world for more than 
15 years were sacrificed for a lack of money. 
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National Flood Insurance Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, before the 
recess, I introduced the National Flood 
Insurance Act designed to enable prop- 
erty owners to purchase flood protection 
at a reasonable cost. This is a companion 
measure to that introduced by the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
Recent disasters in Alaska and other 
areas of the Nation have caused much 
suffering and economic loss which, under 
present insurance coverage, often result 
in a total loss to the individual affected. 
The cost of flood insurance, based on 
actuarial computations, is prohibitive in 
the high-risk areas where it is most 
needed, and we would be remiss in our 
responsibilities to the people were we to 
allow this situation to prevail any longer. 

No program of insurance such as the 
one proposed in the bill I am introducing 
can eliminate entirely the suffering and 
inconvenience that is the result of floods, 
but it can prove invaluable in assisting 
people in flood-ravaged areas in getting 
back on their feet, and freeing them 
somewhat from the financial strains 
stemming from a wholly nonreimburs- 
able loss. 

Briefly, this measure would create a 
Federal Flood Insurance Corporation 
with a five-man board of directors 
headed by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. Initially capitalized 
at $150 million through the sale of bonds, 
the Corporation would be empowered to 
contract with private insurance firms 
either individually or in groups to aid the 
companies in offering flood insurance at 
costs within the reach of property own- 
ers. Toward this end, payment to the 
companies would represent the differ- 
ence between economically feasible pre- 
mium rates borne by the insured and the 
actuarial premium rates which would 
otherwise be required to provide such in- 
surance. As an adjunct of this subsidized 
insurance program, the Secretary is re- 
quired to enocurage private insurance 
firms to develop nonsubsidized programs 
and to extend coverage of existing pol- 
icies to include rising waters, earthslides, 
mudslides, and subsidence. In addition, 
the Secretary is to work closely with 
State and local governments and the 
Secretary of the Army in determining 
risk zones and developing long-range 
plans for land use in flood hazard areas. 

In March 1962, the coast of Delaware 
and neighboring States was pounded 
unmercifully by an unusually severe 
storm complex. A number of people lost 
their lives as a result of the storm, and 
property damage was extensive. Along 
the shores of the Delaware Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, houses were ripped from 
their foundations, roads and vital com- 
munications facilities were severed, and 
important community services were in- 
terrupted. One of Delaware’s major nat- 
ural resources, the sandy beaches stretch- 
ing from Lewes to Fenwick Island, was al- 
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most destroyed as the sea scoured it away 
leaving only the underlying clay. In sev- 
eral places the ocean breached the thin 
stretch of land separating the ocean 
from the Rehoboth Bay. Only recently 
have the remaining signs of the exten- 
sive damage been eliminated. 

The recent heavy rainfall that has 
lingered over the eastern United States 
has caused flooding twice in as many 
weeks in the town of Elsmere near Wil- 
mington, Del. Although most of the town 
has not suffered damage, residents of the 
affected areas have been subjected to a 
great deal of inconvenience and financial 
loss, and the Governor of Delaware has 
appealed to the Office of Emergency 
Planning for aid. 

I would hope therefore that the recent 
flood disasters, great and small, will lend 
added impetus to congressional action on 
this important legislation to provide cov- 
erage at a reasonable cost. Compared 
with the social benefits to be derived 
from enactment of this needed program, 
the costs are indeed small, and I urge ` 
swift action by the House on flood in- 
surance proposals. 


A Prophetic Look at Asia in 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 41. 1967 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been questioned as to our position 
on the Vietnam situation prior to the 
actions of the present administration. 

I was one of those who had forebodings 
about American participation in what 
was then Indochina over 10 years ago. 
Recently one of my constituents sent me 
a copy of a newspaper dated May 31, 1954, 
that carried excerpts from a speech that 
I made on this subject. 


In that 1954 Memorial Day speech, I 
said: 


Why should we send our boys to fight in 
Indochina if there is no certainty that such 
a military venture will bring about the settle- 
ment political and economic problems that 
have caused unrest in that region? We must 
calculate the risks in advance so that the 
price we have to pay ts worth the result. 


If such risks were calculated by the 
present administration, they most as- 
suredly were evaluated incorrectly or we 
would not have had such piecemeal es- 
calation. Though I have resented the 
ambidextrous statements of the adminis- 
tration, I have supported all of the ap- 
propriations of the Defense Department 
for our Armed Forces in South Vietnam. 

I would call to the attention of my 
colleagues a column written in that very 
same year by John S. Knight, chairman 
of the board of the Knight newspapers. 
Mr. Knight had been a longtime obser- 
ver and commentator on international 
affairs and was well aware of the situa- 
tion in what is now the country of South 
Vietnam. I would that his advice had 
found more receptive ears in Wash- 
ington. 
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John S. Knight had just returned from 
South Vietnam. President Johnson had 
chosen him as one of the 22 impartial 
observers of the South Vietnam elec- 
tions. I know that my colleagues will be 
most interested in reading his viewpoints 
on that election. Mr. Knight's reputation 
for clear objective reporting is recog- 
nized by all of us. I do know that his 
fellow newspaper publishers will unques- 
tionably accept this report. 

To follow is Mr. Knight's newspaper 
column of the year 1954 and also his 
most recent column of September 10, 
1967: 

A PROPHETIC Loox at Asta In 1954 


Note—John S. Knight is in South Viet- 
nam as one of 22 election observers appointed 
by President Johnson. The Editor's Note- 
book which we publish today is reprinted 
from the Beacon Journal of April 25, 1954. 
Even before the fall of Dien Bien Phu, Mr. 
Knight could see the danger of U.S. involve- 
ment in the war in what was then Indochina, 
now is Vietnam. 

For some time I have been warning readers 
of The Beacon Journal and other news- 
papers that the United States is headed 
toward another war through the pattern of 
gradual involvement. 

Nearly a month ago, Secretary of State 
Dulles declared that “the imposition of the 
Communist. system on all Southeast Asia 
could not be passively accepted by the United 
States.” 

He urged resistance, in a form not specified, 
no matter what “serious risks” are involved 
and called for “united action“ from the free 
nations. 

The Secretary's statement was the first of- 
ficial notification given the country that our 
policy makers were getting ready to fight, 
if necessary, to save Southenst Asta. 

Dulles’ views were amplified the following 
week at the President's press conference 
when Esenhower warned that loss of Indo- 
china might cause nearby countries to topple 
like dominoes. 

The President likewise talked about the 
will of free nations to protect Southeast 
Asia through “a concert of opinion” and 
“a concert of readiness of react in whatever 
way is necessary.“ 

What he meant was that the free nations 
must not permit the Communists to gobble 
up Indochina even if it calls for war. 

Ten days later, Vice President Nixon made 
a so-called “off the record” talk to the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. It dealt 
with the problems of Asia in general and 
Indochina in particular. 

In the question period, Nixon was asked 
what he thought about the use of American 
ground troops if the French were unable to 
hold Indochina, 

The Vice President replied that the ques- 
tion was hypothetical and that he did not 
accept the premise of the question, but— 
and this is important—he personally would 
favor using American ground forces if that 
step seemed necessary to avert the loss of 
Southeast Asia to Communist control. 

Unlike some editors present, I do not be- 
leye the question was “planted” or that 
Nixon was sending up a trial balloon to test 
U.S. opinion. 

It seemed to me to be a perfectly frank 
but distinctly alarming response. While 
Nixon cannot speak for the President or the 
Secretary of State on matters of foreign 
policy, he does possess all of the information 
that comes before the National Security 
Council. 

One must conclude, therefore, that the pos- 
sibility of going to war over Indochina is 
very much in the minds of those entrusted 
with our national defense. 

The next step in the pattern of gradual 
involvement came a few days ago with the 
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announcement that U.S. Alr Force planes had 
started flying French paratroopers from Paris 
to Indochina. 

This was a desperate measure to stave off 
the Communists at Dien Bien Phu, a be- 
leaguered airport surrounded by hills and 
Communist guns. The French were quick to 
point out that the U.S. paratroop airlift 
in no way violated “American neutrality.” 

It is clear that this series of steps, from 
Dulles to Dien Bien Phu, is intended to (1) 
serve notice on Russia that we mean business 
and (2) to put some backbone into the Brit- 
ish and French at the Geneva conference 
when they and we sit down at the bargain- 
ing table with Russia and North Korea. 

The stakes are high in this international 
poker game and there is not only the pos- 
sibility, but the probability that the Rus- 
slans will call our bluff. 

What happens then? Can we anticipate 
what the President calls “a concert of readi- 
ness” to react in “whatever way is neces- 
sary"? 

In the event that France and Britain re- 
fuse to take “united action,” will the United 
States go it alone no matter what “serious 
risks” are involved? 

Last Thursday night, speaking in New 
York, President Eisenhower advocated a 
common crusade to build a “cooperative 
peace.” Either that, the President said, or 
“one by one. . the free nations will be 
forced to accept an- imposed peace, now 
sought by the Communist powers as it was 
by Hitler.” 

Timely as the President's warning may be, 
there is small indication that the war-weary 
French and the realistic British intend to 
join in any “concert of readiness” that in- 
volves them further in another Korea. 

We alone seem determined to get into 


war. 

It is indeed ironic that the Eisenhower 
administration, pledged to end the fighting 
in Korea and to avoid future “little wars,” is 
now sounding even more bellicose than 
Roosevelt or Truman. 

But let us go back to the words of Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, replying to Adlai Stevenson as 
recently as March 14, 1954: “We found when 
we went to Washington that we were still 
involved in a war in Korea; that it cost us 
125,000 American boys as casualties. And 
again, not a single Russian soldier lost in 
that war.” 

Or this paragraph: “We found that mil- 
itarily their plan (the Kremlin) apparently 
was to destroy us by drawing us into little 
wars all over the world with their satellites.” 

And again: “We found that economically 
their plan was to force the United States to 
stay armed to the teeth, to be prepared to 
fight anywhere—anywhere in the world— 
that they, the men in the Kremlin, chose. 
Why? Eecause they knew that this would 
force us into bankruptcy; that we would 
8 our freedom in attempting to defend 

Nixon said: “Well, we decided that we 
would not fall into these traps. And so we 
adopted a new principle: 

“Rather than let the Communists nibble 
us to death all over the world in little wars, 
we would rely in the future primarily on our 
massive mobile retaliatory power which we 
could use against the major source of ag- 
gression at times and places that we chose.” 

And get this: “The Korean war has been 
brought to an end. Two American divisions 
have been brought home because under our 
new policy we have decided we will not fight 
the Communists on their terms .. .” 

I have quoted from Vice President Nixon's 
address of March 14, 1954 rather fully be- 
cause, better than any argument I can offer, 
it proves that in the space of one month he 
had completely reversed his position. 

What would war in Indochina be other 
than “fighting the Communists on their own 
terms”? 
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Isn't Nixon now following the Kremlin's 
plan “to destroy us by drawing us into little 
wars all over the world with their satellites”? 

Would intervention in Indochina be a 
demonstration of “our massive mobile re- 
tallatory power .. to use against the major 
source of aggression at times and places 
that we chose’’? 

If Nixon was right on March 14, 1954, can 
he also be right today as he advocates pun- 
ishing as aggression any foreign aid to an 
internal Communist revolution, a policy 
which might conceivably embroil us into 
“little wars” all over the globe? 

As we edge precariously nearer to war, I 
warn again that military victories alone will 
not resolve the situation in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Nixon has said that we should associ- 
ate ourselyes with the legitimate aspirations 
of the natives. 

The admonition comes many years too 
late. The Communists of China have long 
since done so while we have been associating 
ourselves with French colonialism in North 
Africa as well as in Indochina. 

Intervention in Indochina would find us 
fighting another dead end war with virtually 
no support from our Allies. 

This week's conference at Geneva will see 
the French and the British unprepared to 
support “united action” against the Reds 
except as it is expressed in the high sound- 
ing but meaningless phraseology of 
statesmen, 

What action then is the United States 
prepared to take? Would Secretary Dulles 
rather have war than risk the chance of 
appeasement? 

Defense Secretary Wilson said the other 
day that he sees no possibility that American 
troops may have to fight in the jungles of 
Indochina and that no such plan is even 
under study. 

But Wilson conceded that “my crystal ball 
may be clouded.” 

Well, T'H clear it up for you, Mr. Secretary. 

If the President, the Vice President and 
Secretary Dulles are men to be believed, the 
United States will be messed up in an Asiatic 
war before the year is out. 


Ir THE ELECTION Was RiccGEep—lIt's STRANGE 
THAT GENERALS THIEU AND Ky Gor Less 
THAN 35 PERCENT OF THE VOTE 

(By John S. Knight) 

WASHINGTON. —When President Johnson 
greeted 22 American observers of the South 
Vietnam elections at the White House last 
Wednesday, he mentioned that “only one” 
had entertained “any reservations” about 
the mission. 

This observation was offered because I had 
sought assurances from the President that 
no inhibitions would be placed upon my 
freedom to write or say what I chose. As 
anticipated, the desired pledge was freely 
given. 

Our mission was to determine if the Sept. 
3 elections were fair or rigged. By arrival 
time in Saigon, we had read most of the po- 
litical literature on ways to rig an election 
in South Vietnam. We also analyzed the new 
constitution and rules for election proce- 
dures. 


My next undertaking was to talk with the 
dissidents, including Ton That Thien, edi- 
tor of the Vietnam Guardian which has been 
suspended by the government for 10 months, 
and Au Troung Thanh, former Minister of 
Economics and presidential candidate who 
was excluded from the balloting because of 
his neutralist“ views on the war. 

These men are understandably bitter. They 
called the forthcoming election a farce, an 
outrage being perpetrated in the name of 
democracy by Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu and 
his vice presidential running mate, the color- 
ful Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky. 

Gen. “Big” Minh, former junta leader 
whose candidacy failed to meet constitu- 
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tional requirements because his running 

mate once held French citizenship, was out 

of the country and could not be interviewed. 
AMERICANS ALERTED 


Elements of the American and foreign 
press likewise cast aspersions upon the mili- 
tary ticket. The government controlled, they 
said, the district and province chiefs so the 
elections results were a foregone conclusion. 

A province chief is somewhat comparable 
to a governor in the United States, the dis- 
trict chief heads a “county” while village 

and hamlet chiefs are leading functionaries 
in areas of township size or less. 

Since most of these chiefs are military men 
in uniform and owe allegiance to the Saigon 
government, they are indeed a powerful force 
at election time. 

With these factors in mind, the American 
observers were alerted to the possibilities of 
fraud and vote stealing. For several days we 
studied the mechanics of the election, the 
printing of ballots and their distribution, 
voting poll procedures and methods of count- 
ing the votes. 

Eligibility to vote is determined by prior 
registration. The voter is then given a card 
with four marked corners which he presents 
upon entering the voting booth. This Is com- 
pared with his name on the registration list. 
One corner of the card is then cut off and he 
is handed the ballots. 

In the Sept. 3 election, a voter was given 
11 presidential ballots and 48—10 man bal- 
lots from which to choose six slates of sen- 
atorial candidates with 60 senators to be 
elected. 

To assist the illiterate, each ballot bears 
a candidate symbol such as three cocoanuts, 
a dove, horse, elephant or an agricultural im- 
plement along with photographs of each can- 
didate. Candidates are free to choose their 
own symbols but “queer, International or 
religious symbols are forbidden.” 

HOW THEY VOTE 


The citizen first enters a curtained booth 
similar to ours and yotes for the presidential 
and vice presidential candidates by placing 
the ballot he favors in an irregular envelope. 
The other 10 ballots are then either torn or 
discarded into a receptable for this purpose, 

When the voter leaves the booth, he dis- 
plays the envelope to prove there is only one 
in his possession and places it in the ballot 
box. 

The same procedure is followed in the sen- 
atorial contests but here the voter must 
select no more than six slates of candidates 
from the 48 provided by election officials. 
The rest are discarded but must not be re- 
moved from the booth. 

Even with this seemingly complicated pro- 
cedure, the voters I observed averaged about 
three minutes and none more than five min- 
utes. Each candidate is entitled to have his 
own poll watcher in the voting locations. 
Rules provide that “no rifles, ammunition, 
explosives, grenades, knives, hampers or 
weapons of any kind are permitted at the 
polling place.” 

The committee chairman and his assistants 
have “the right and duty to invite the stub- 
born voter who does not respect the order to 
get out of the polling place so the other voters 
may continue voting.” Regulations say, how- 
ever, that “the committee Sharman must be- 
have politely.” 

At the head of all election procedures is 
Nguyen van Tuong, a special commissioner 
for administration at Saigon. Mr. Tuong says, 
“Many candidates blame me for anything 
that goes wrong. But I am only the handy 
man in the theatre. I announce the title of 
the play. I raise the curtain. I try to keep 
order in the audience. After the play I lower 
the curtain. If the play is a hit I get no cred- 
it. I did not write it and the candidates are 
the actors.” 

DEADLY SERIOUS 


Candidates in the United States will be 
interested in learning that the government 
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pays for posting all campaign literature and 
provides equal time on radio and television. 
Each presidential and senatorial slate receives 
a specified grant of money for the campaign. 
Candidates may spend more if they choose 
but this must come from their own pockets. 

Every city, village and hamlet is literally 
plastered with campaign posters. No citizen 
can possibly be unaware of the election or 
who is 

On Sept. 3, election day, the American ob- 
servers split into small groups and visited 
various areas of the country. My assignment 
was to Hue, the ancient capital city and 
former home of the emperors, Hue is about 
30 kilometers south of North Vietnam and 
the demilitarized zone. 

The election processes were orderly and dig- 
nified. I watched about 200 people cast their 
ballots, observed the clerical procedures and 
talked with poll watchers who sit at a bench 
in the voting area, 

The people seemed deadly serious about the 
election, There was no visible evidence of 
fraud or cheating. 

Polls open at 7 a.m. and close at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. No voting is per- 
mitted atfer that hour except for those al- 
ready in the polling places. 

The Vietnamese vote early with a lull in 
activity during the siesta period. Voting 
picks up again from two o'clock to four. 
Ballot counting must be carried out pub- 
licly on the spot and immediately after clos- 
ing of the polls. Signed reports are made in 
quadruplicate with two copies going to the 
main polling place in Saigon, one copy is 
posted at the district office and one copy is 
retained for the local file. 

The possibility of Illegal voting is remote 
at the village level where rival observers and 
inquisitive citizens are on hand to watch. 
There is, of course, the possibility that dis- 
honest officials at the district or province 
level could alter reports sent in from the 
villages. 

All reports from provincial headquarters 
must be forwarded to the National Assembly 
in Saigon by Sept. 10. Complaints of irregu- 
larities are considered by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee and the finding reported to 
the National Assembly by Sept. 25. The Na- 
tional Assembly must announce official re- 
sults by October 25, 

FAIR AND HONEST 


It was the unanimous opinion of the Amer- 
ican observer mission which covered rep- 
resentative sections of the country that the 
Sept. 3 election was, so far as we could deter- 
mine, reasonably fair and honest. 

This view was generally shared by ob- 
servers from 23 other countries: 

Unquestionably, some irregularities will 
come to light. But as Eugene Patterson, edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution observed: 
“The election was mighty clean compared to 
what we have had in Georgia and much of 
the South.” 

If the election had been rigged, as was so 
freely predicted by the Western world, it 
seems passing strange that the formidable 
ticket of Generals Thieu and Ky with all of 
the power that goes with incumbency re- 
ceived less than 35 per cent of the total vote. 

The large vote given to Truong Dinh Dzu, 
the self-styled peace candidate, may be indic- 
ative of the yearnings of the South Viet- 
namese for a cessation of hostilities. 

If the constitution had provided for a 
runoff election when no presidential candi- 
date receives a clear majority, Generals Thieu 
and Ky could well have been in trouble next 
time around. 

True significance of the voting is that a na- 
tional election could be held under war con- 
ditions and strong threats of violence from 
the Viet Cong. 

Yet 83 per cent of the registered voters ap- 
peared at the polls. Reported Viet Cong ter- 
rorism includes 579 incidents with several 
hundred South Vietnamese civilians being 
killed. 
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The larger question of whether two rivals 
Thieu and Ky—now living together in an un- 
easy accommodation—can or will cooperate 
in the formation of a stable government will 
be discussed in a subsequent article, 

There are also the problems of pacification, 
our military posture, the need for stronger 
political parties, government censorship, land 
reform and the resurgence of Catholic power 
in the Senate which foreshadow nothing 
better than slow and painful progress. 

Having made a conscientious effort to look 
at conditions in Vietnam objectively and 
without any prejudgments, to talk with the 
dissidents as well as the incumbents, I shall 
submit further observations as time and 
space permit. 


Labor Looks at Our Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the very timely and informa- 
tive Labor Day address of AFL-CIO Vice 
President Paul Hall. An outstanding 
labor leader, Mr. Hall is also president of 
the Seafarers International Union and 
president of the Maritime Trades De- 
partment, His address, delivered over na- 
tional radio network facilities, is a sober 
reminder of the plight of our American 
merchant marine. I share his concern, 
and I urge every Member of the Congress 
to read his excellent address, which 
follows: 

Lagor Day Appgess or PAUL HALL; AMERICAN 
LABOR Looks aT OUR MERCHANT MARINE 
For millions of Americans, this Labor Day 

is a holiday—but for millions more, it's busi- 

ness as usual. For our American forces in 

Vietnam, for example, there's no thought of 

a Labor Day holiday. 

In countless defense plants across the 
country—the ones that are making the 
planes and tanks, the guns and ammuni- 
tion—American workers are manning the 
production line. And aboard the ships of our 
merchant fleet—the ships that are keeping 
the lifeline open to Vietnam—American sea- 
men are on the job just as they are any 
other day. 

This is as it should be. 

Whenever democratic concepts are threat- 
ened—whenever freedom is endangered— 
American labor, as a matter of principle, 
supports, and is involved in, the efforts to 
preserve the ideals on which this country is 
founded, 

That is why the CIO-AFL—13.5 million 
members strong—is in full accord with our 
national policy that we must win this strug- 
gle for freedom in Southeast Asia. 

The American labor movement is deeply 
concerned about South Vietnam—because a 
threat to the freedom of any country, any- 
where in the world, is a threat to American 
freedom, too. 

There's an old trade union saying—that 
an injury to one is the concern of all—and 
it applies to the freedom of nations as well 
as to the freedoms of the individual. 

We, in the maritime industry—and I'm 
talking about maritime management, as well 

about 


and passenger 
vessels—which played such an important role 
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in the winning of World War IT. And it is our 
merchant fleet—our civilian-owned and ciyil- 
lan-manned cargo and passenger vessels— 
which are maintaining the sealift to Vietnam 
today. 

SEA POWER INDISPENSABLE 

This may be the age of air power—but the 
Oceangoing ship is still indispensable to our 
national welfare. This is being proved every- 
day in the Vietnam war—where 98 percent 
of ali of the supplies, and two-thirds of all 
of the troops—are being transported, not by 
Planes, but by ships. 

But this has been an assignment for which 
our nation was not prepared, The unhappy 
fact is that our national maritime policy has 
not provided us with a merchant marine 
adequate for our commercial or security 
needs. 

To get enough ships for this Vietnam sea- 
lift, ways had to be found to meet this 
emergency situation. Vessels had to be pulled 
off of their regular commercial runs. More 
than a hundred ships had to be taken out 
of mothballs—ships that were old and out- 
dated, many of them which had served in 
World War II. And seafaring unions had to 
rapidly expand their training programs so 
that we would be sure of having enough 
skilled crews to keep these ships operating. 

The American labor movement recognizes 
the serious nature of the problem which con- 
fronts America on the high seas. As recently 
as a year ago, the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, meeting in Chicago, had this to say about 
Our merchant marine: 

“Today, the American merchant marine is 
being called upon to meet a war situation for 
the third time in 25 years. 

“Owing to the neglect of this industry by 
the government since the end of World War 
TI, and the failure of the Defense Department 
to foresee and admit the need for merchant 
ships to transport troops and supplies across 
the seas, the condition of the merchant fleet, 
its supporting shipyards and available skilled 
Manpower have reached the point of crisis. 

“Merchant shipping has played a vital part 
in American history. Today, as the result of 
short-sighted policies on the part of govern- 
Ment officials with no understanding and 
sympathy with the significance of commercial 
Seapower, we have fallen to third-rate status 
among the maritime nations of the world.” 

That's what the American labor movement 
Teels about the plight of our commercial fleet. 


FEAST OR FAMINE 


The sad fact is that—since the beginning 
ot this century—the lot of the American 
Merchant marine has been one of feast or 
famine, During peacetime, the U.S. maritime 
industry has starved for lack of attenton. 
During the fat days, our nation has been 
Unwilling to spend the funds necessary to 

up our merchant fleet. 

It's only when our security is threatened 
that America wakes up to the importance 
of our merchant fieet. 

In spite of today’s obstacles, the American 
Merchant marine—the civilian-owned and 
Civilian-manned fleet—is getting the job 
done. But we're doing it with a fleet that is 
Not large enought nor modern enough for 
Our position as a maritime power. 

Just look at the record: 

At the end of World War II we had a 
Merchant fleet of more than 5,000 ships; 
today we have less than one-fifth that num- 
ber, and few of them are modern vessels. 

At the end of World War II, American 
Ships carried 40 per cent of our oceangoing 
export-import cargoes; today our vessels 
Carry only 7 percent of that cargo—in other 
Words, ships of foreign countries carry 93 
Per cent of America's cargo. 

At the end of World War II, our merchant 
fleet provided jobs for 80,000 sailors; today 
these jobs have shrunk to only about half 
that number. 

At the end of World War IT, we were first 
among all of the nations of the world in 
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shipping; today, we're sixth and still going 
down. 

At the end of World War II. we were 
first in the great craft of shipbuilding; today 
we've dropped all the way to 16th. 

And while we've been going backward on 
the high seas, the Russians have been frog- 
ing ahead at breakneck speed. The situation 
is so acute that, within the next few years, 
the Soviets may have a 2-to-1 superiority 
over the United States in merchant shipping. 

Over the years, Russia has threatened to 
“bury” the United States—and today she is 
in danger of “sinking” us—of driving us from 
the world's sealanes, of dominating the fish- 
ing industry, of taking the lead in the science 
of oceanography. 

The Soviet Union today is well on the way 
to becoming a dominant maritime power— 
perhaps the world’s leading maritime power. 
If the Russians get the upper hand, they'll 
be able to withhold their shipping services 
whenever it serves their political purposes. 

Remember this: 

America's industrial complex depends on 
77 strategic materials—and 66 of these have 
to be imported. At this moment, virtually 
all of these strategic materials move in the 
holds of foreign- flag ships. 

Suppose those ships were the ones flying 
the hammer and sickle? Does anyone believe 
that Russia—the nation that has threatened 
to “bury us'—would deliver these strategic 
materials to our shores? 

The answer is obvious. We would be under 
Russia's thumb—without a missile having 
been fired. The Russians know that a mer- 
chant marine is far more than just a part 
of a country’s defense posture—as important 
as that role is. The Russians know that a 
merchant marine is part of a country's eco- 
nomic strength—and a part of its interna- 
tional strength. 

That's why Russia—and every other mari- 
time power in the world—actively supports 
its merchant marine with strong public 
policies—policies that make possible the 
building and manning of larger, faster and 
more modern commercial ships. 

And therein lies the difference—therin lies 
the reason why other nations are moving 
forward, and we're moving backward, in 
maritime affairs. 

A modern merchant marine is possible 
only with full government support—and full 
public support. This is true with virtually 
every industry, when you stop and think 
about it. 

Here in this country, the industries that 
are making the greatest strides are the ones 
that have adequate public programs to sup- 
port them. 

American agriculture, for example, could 
not continue to be the world's leader in the 
production of food and fiber without the 
countless programs of government assist- 
ance. Our aviation industry could not stay 
ahead of its foreign competition—particu- 
larly in the race for supremacy in the super- 
sonic transport field—without billions of 
dollars of public investment. 

We've got to put the same sort of govern- 
ment investment into our maritime industry 
as we're putting into aviation, This kind of 
investment is vital if we are to carry our 
proper share of American cargoes in time of 
peace. And it is vital if our merchant ma- 
rine is to be available to backstop our armed 
forces in time of conflict. 

We've got to start—and start right now— 
to build a fleet that is modern enough, fast 
enough and large enough to serve all of our 
needs, And we've got to make sure that this 
fleet is built in American yards—because this 
will reinforce the entire American economy. 

A domestic shipbuilding program means 
a lot more than just Jobs for American ship- 
building crafts and profits for American 
shipyards, 

When you build a ship in an American 
shipyard, you're using steel manufactured 
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in Pennsylyania—from ore mined in Minne- 
sota. America shipbuilding involves electri- 
cal equipment from Kentucky—lumber from 
Washington—machine tools from Connecti- 
cut—valves and fitting from Idaho—and so 
on. 

And the men who are employed in all of 
these industries are able, as a result, to buy 
shoes made in Missouri and clothing made 
in Tennessee. They're able to feed their 
families crab from Alaska and lobster from 
Maine—and oranges grown in Florida and 
brought to the market aboard planes made 
in California and powered by fuel from 
Texas. 

PROVIDES NEEDED JOBS 

What's more, a strong and growing mer- 
chant marine can provide needed jobs—for 
the young men from the ghettos of Harlem 
and Detroit and Chicago, and from the pock- 
ets of poverty in Appalachia—as the union 
I represent the Seafarers, and others have 
been doing for years. 

In other words, America’s maritime af- 
fairs—shipping and shipbuilding alike—af- 
fect all geographic areas of the country and 
all economic levels. This industry can con- 
tribute to a healthier American economy 
and to a stronger defense shield against 
aggression. 

No one disputes the importance of our 
merchant marine—yet we have no. positive 
national program that inspires the confi- 
dence of all who are concerned with the 
future of this vital segment of our economy, 

Government and industry, labor and man- 
agement, are all agreed that we must have 
a bold new maritime program—but up to now 
there has been no agreement on what this 
program should contain, 

On this Labor Day, we in the trade union 
movement call on government, industry and 
labor to knuckle down to the problem of de- 
veloping the kind of program that will assure 
that U.S. shipping and U.S. shipbuilding can 
make their maximum contribution to our 
economy and our defense. 

This isn't just a maritime problem—it’'s an 
American problem. 

If we as a nation fall to resolve this prob- 
lem, the impact of that failure will be felt 
by every American—businessman, farmer, 
and worker, alike. 

A strengthened, modernized and expr“ ted 
merchant marine, is essential to America's 
future as a healthy, thriving, prosperous 
nation. 


Labor Day Reminder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though Labor Day is past I feel the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Palos Regional prior to that holiday was 
of such outstanding impact that it is 
worthy of attention by the Members: 

LABOR Day REMINDER 

Labor Day, to be observed on September 4 
this year, marks the termination of summer, 
in the minds of most people. It is the last 
long holiday of the season, and is s time for 
the final outing of swimming, picnicking, 
boating, or just loafing. The meaning of La- 
bor Day is lost for many in the frantic pur- 
suit of fun. Never before have so many peo- 
ple been able to enjoy the leisure, the lux- 
uries and comforts we see around us in these 
United States. The rights of labor have never 
been so certain, nor its obligation to act in a 
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responsible manner more necessary. We must 
not become insensible to the time-honored 
virtues of thrift, competence and pride in a 
job well done. 

These are things that have made possible 
the turning of Labor Day into a holiday of 
fun and leisure. These are the things that 
Labor Day commemorates, and if the nation 
is to survive in its greatness, they will be 
needed as never before in the years to come. 
They are needed now desperately to back up 
the men in Viet Nam, let alone all future 
advancments in space, science, industry and 
technology. Think of these things as you go 
to the beach or to the mountains this Labor 
Day. 


The Heat in the Kitchen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous-consent request heretofore 
granted, I will insert an article from the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco Exam- 
iner, written by the editor in chief of the 
Hearst newspapers, Mr, Wiliam Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr. 

It is refreshing to read an editorial 
which is not designed to destroy the 
prestige and reputation of the President 
of the United States. This editorial is 
entitled “The Heat in the Kitchen.” 
Mr. Hearst has, in my opinion, attempted 
to balance the prevalent wave of criti- 
cism of the President which appears in 
many newspapers, both in editorials and 
in special articles by columnists. 

In my opinion his editorial is fair and 
objective. I hope that the readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will have an 
opportunity to read this fair and impar- 
tial editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Heat IN THE KITCHEN 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

New Lonx— During the last week of my re- 
luctantly-ended vacation at San Simeon I 
prepared for the chore of resuming this col- 
umn by doing more reading than time gen- 
erally allows, I didn't have to look far for a 
theme. 

It’s really amazing. Whatever newsmaga- 
zine I picked up, whatever commentator 
or pundit whose deathless prose I encoun- 
tered, in print or on the airwaves, all seemed 
to be engaged in discussing the same topic— 
Lyndon B. Johnson “in trouble.” 

Lambasting the President these days is 
practically a full-time job for his howling 
pack of vociferous critics. He is being be- 
deviled, reviled, belittled and beset on all 
fronts. And I, for one, think it’s damned un- 
fair. 

The point I propose to make are not in- 
tended as a defense of Mr. Johnson, per se. 
He's a man who can take care of himself. 
Furthermore, I am hardly what you would 
call a life-long, dyed-in-the-wool Democrat. 

But the fact is the President is getting all 
kinds of blame he does not deserve and little 
er no credit for what he does deserve. It 
offends my sense of fair play to see him so 
unjustly attacked for whateyer happens in 
Vietnam, for the riots in our cities, for lack 
of congressional action on civil rights and 
social programs and for practically every- 
thing else that’s wrong. 
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What I would like to try to do here is to 
put things in a clearer perspective, to en- 
courage a little sober reflection on what Mr. 
Johnson has done and is attempting to do, 
and even possibly influence some of his 
critics to use logic instead of invective. 

There’s not much chance of any success 
on the last point, not when you line those 
critics up and take a look at them. They're 
a great bunch. 

Over here we have the unwashed beatniks. 
Over there are the pink-eyed super-liberals, 
Behind them are such racist anarchists as 
Stokely Carmichael, and H. Rap Brown. 
Howling loudest are the enemy-serving stop- 
the-bombing gang and congressional popoffs, 
led by Democrats Sen. J. William Fulbright 
and Sen. Robert F. Kennedy and countless 
Republicans whose Names escape me at the 
moment. 

The latest to join the gang is a beaut— 
that sterling, tongue-tied governor of Mich- 
igan with the halo of white hair over his ears, 
George Romney. This new war critic who 
would be President himself now claims he 
was “brainwashed” into his earlier support of 
the Vietnam war effort. 

This might be funny if it weren't for the 
mischief a man in Romney's position can 
create. But still, imagine having a President 
who proclaims he can be brainwashed by a 
high-pressure sales-talk. If he ever got in the 
White House they wouldn’t dare let him out 
of the country. I hate to think what would 
happen to him at the hands of the diplo- 
matic slickers in Moscow, England, France, 
Rome or even India. 

Any fair-minded person who examines the 
various charges being leveled at President 
Johnson, either directly or by snide impli- 
cation, will find they just don't stand up. 
Let's take a brief look-see at the three major 
areas in which he is taking the most abuse— 
Vietnam, the Negro problem and social legis- 
lation, 

Not even the President's severest critics 
can accuse him of starting the war; he in- 
herited it. Whether his policies are right or 
wrong, only time will tell. Meanwhile, in ac- 
cordance with the advice of the nation's 
most experienced experts, he has chosen a 
course of action and is sticking to it. 

That course of action, no matter what any- 
one else says, is clearly aimed at achieving a 
just and lasting peace in Vietnam by arrest- 
ing Communist aggression. Our commitment 
to contain communism is not new: we fol- 
lowed it in Korea, Berlin and Cuba, It is a 
highly honorable commitment, and the honor 
of the nation is at stake. In pursuing it, 
President Johnson—far more than anyone 
else in the world—at the same time has done 
everything in his power to get talks 
under way. Yet every one of his initiatives 
has been spurned by the enemy. 

Just as nobody has done more to get us 
out of Vietnam than Mr. Johnson, so no 
President with the exception of Abraham 
Lincoln has done more for the American 
Negroes. His record on civil rights exceeds 
even that of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
whose philosophy of spending to help the 
poor he adopted and expanded. Time and 
again he has defied southern political forces 
by naming qualified Negroes to high office, 
even to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

One would think the liberals who are so 
busy criticizing the President would instead 
be commending him for his civil rights rec- 
ord. The thing that strikes me as especially 
interesting on this point is that the great 
majority of the Negro population knows what 
Mr. Johnson has done and is trying to do for 
them. No single group in the country was 
subjected to a more concerted organization- 
al drive by the Communists, yet that drive 
notably failed. So far as loyalty to their 
country is concerned, the record of our Ne- 
groes as a group is far better than that of 
some of our intellectuals and college profes- 
sors. 
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Social legislation, of course, is interlinked 
with the problems of underprivileged Ne- 
groes. Here, again, the sweep and number of 
Johnson-sponsored laws passed by the last 
Congress is without precedence in our his- 
tory. The slowdown in further action by the 
present Congress is certainly not the Presi- 
dent’s fault, nor his desire. 

His administration has spent tremendous 
sums of money to improve the lot of our poor, 
both in the cities and elsewhere. Yet he is 
accused of not spending enough when mass 
rioting continues in the cities—even though 
what happened in Detroit and New Haven 
proved that money alone is not the answer. 
There is no simple answer to social unrest 
and President Johnson has done all a sound 
executive can do by summoning the nation’s 
best brains to work out effective remedies. 

And so, right down the line, we find a 
man in the White House who is wrestling 
with tremendous problems. He is doing what 
he believes to be the best for his country 
according to the dictates of his truly liberal 
conscience based on the most expert advice 
available. I think, under the circumstances, 
he is doing very well. At least as far as I'm 
concerned I have not heard anybody make 
any suggestions which are preferable. 

The man unquestionably has a most ser- 
lous drawback. He speaks with a Texas ac- 
cent and that’s against the grain of our 
self-proclaimed enlightened intellectuals. 
They prefer the Oxford variety or that Har- 
vard accent with which they were charmed 
by FDR and Jack Kennedy. With them, ap- 
parently, it’s not so much what you say as 
how you say it, 

If Mr. Johnson has this drawback, he also 
has a counterbdlancing asset. That big plus 
in his remarkable patience and unflap- 
pability. His self-control in the midst of the 
critical storm raging about him sometimes 
seems superhuman. Yet, after all, why 
should he bother to answer every heckler 
who comes along—most of whom are far be- 
neath him intellectually, morally and in 
every other way? 

Another of our down-to-earth Presidents, 
Harry S. Truman, once remarked when the 
going was toughest that anybody who can't 
stand the heat should get out of the kitchen. 

The heat is on President Johnson—much 
of it unfair and undeserved—but I have a 
feeling he likes the job of head cook. 


Address by Representative Gerald R. Ford, 
Republican, of Michigan, Before the 
49th National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion, August 30, 1967, at Boston, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on August 
30, the distinguished minority leader of 
the House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. GERALD R. Forn], delivered an ad- 
dress of great interest and importance to 
the National Convention of the American 
Legion in Boston, Mass. His address dealt 
with the crisis of national policy which 
faces us in Vietnam, and with the crisis 
of confidence which the President now 
faces with the American people here at 
home. I would like to include the text 
of his statement in the Recorp, so that 
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other Members of the Congress may have 
the benefit of the perspective which Mr. 
Fond offers, 

In this statement, Mr. Forp makes 
clear what we have all sensed in one 
way or another: our involvement in Viet- 
nam has generated a giant cloud of con- 
fusion and a great gulf between the 
people and the administration. The cru- 
cial question being asked by millions of 
Americans is, Can we really win in Viet- 
nam? The answer, as expressed by the 
minority leader, is that with the Pres- 
ident’s present policy of gradualism, we 
could very well find ourselves with a 
chronic stalemate or even a defeat. For 
2% years, the administration has pur- 
sued a war of gradualism, allowing the 
enemy to anticipate our moves and to 
adjust with minimum hardship to each 
one. No wonder that we have seen our 
commitment grow from 15,000 men to 
525,000 men during this period without 
conclusive results. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the minor- 
ity leader's remarks on the need for suc- 
cess in the political war and the eco- 
nomic war in Vietnam as well as in the 
military war, deserve to be considered 
by all Members of the House. The war 
is not a partisan issue, and in this time 
of crisis these words of constructive and 
loyal criticism are needed and welcomed 
by us all. 

The text of the address is as follows: 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, 

REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE 49TH 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 

LEGION, AUGUST 30, 1967, at BOSTON, Mass. 

Legionnaires, it is a distinct pleasure and 
a great honor to be with you. It's a bit like 
Old Home Week. J am a Legionnaire—a mem- 
ber of Furniture City Post No. 258 for 21 
years—and proud of it. In fact, I suspect 
there might be some of my old shipmates in 
this audience—men of the aircraft carrier 
Monterey on which I spent two of my four 
years in the Navy. 

I'm proud to be associated with the Legion 
because it is a good, sound, common sense 
organization dedicated to the advancement 
of all Americans, with a long-standing record 
of insistence on military preparedness, 

Let me digress at this time. For as long as 
I haye been in the Legion, one of our princi- 
pal legislative aims has been the establish- 
ment of a separate. Senate Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. Over the years, for a variety 
of reasons, we have been thwarted. Now the 
Senate has passed a Congressional Reorgani- 
zation proposal which would establish this 
Separate Committee on Veterans Affairs. For 
months this proposal which is a part of the 
Congressional Reorganization legislation has 
been bottled up in the House Committee on 
Rules. 

On one side of the aisle we have pressed 
for action. I pledge that we will continue to 
Push as hard as we can as long as necessary 
to write this legislation into law. 

One reason I take pride in being a Legion- 
naire is that our organization stands up for 
America. Legionnaires love America—its 
Principles, its people and its history. The 
American Legion has been unwaveringly de- 
termined to protect America's security and, 
at the same time, promote the cause of peace 
throughout the world. 

The Legion fought for preparedness before 
World War 2. The Legion suppported Presi- 
dent Truman's firmness in Korea. The Legion 
supports our commitment in Vietnam. Sec- 
retary of State Rusk has recounted the his- 
tory of our Involvement in Vietnam—and I 
want to say that I have always endorsed our 
basic policy of repelling Communist aggres- 
sion there. 
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We are all working for peace—all of us, 
whether we're called hawks or doves—and 
never more than at this moment. 

Now we have arrived at a critical point in 
time and history, a time of great national 
perplexity, a time of choosing and decision— 
yes, a moment of truth. 

Millions of Americans who have never 
doubted the rightness of our being in Viet- 
nam are asking themselves a soul-searching, 
devastatingly disturbing question: Is the 
Vietnam War winnable?“ Can we really win 
in Vietnam? Not win“ in the sense of un- 
conditional surrender. Not “win” in the 
sense of bringing the Viet Cong and the 
North Vietnamese to their knees. But win“ 
in terms of assuring the South Vietnamese 
the right to choose the government under 
which they will live. “Win” in the sense of 
protecting the security of the United States 
and bolstering the Free World in its strug- 
gle against Communism. 

My objective—I want the United States 
to succeed in Vietnam. 

I hope the Administration also has the 
same clear-cut objective. j 

When our Nation became actively engaged 
in the fighting in Vietnam in February, 1965, 
the American people supported the action. 

But our involvement in Vietnam has since 
generated a giant cloud of confusion and a 
great gulf between the people and the Ad- 
ministration. 

The reason is simple. For more than two 
years the Administration has been playing 
it by ear. The Administration's conduct of 
the war has been based on a new and naive 
theory—that if we gradually do just a little 
bit more, the enemy will some day lay down 
his arms and talk peace. 

Initially we achieved a success. We stopped 
® quick communist take-over. Then we 
threw away our advantage by fighting the 
war on the enemy’s terms. 

Today the United States is bogged down 
in a massive land war in Southeast Asia, 
contrary to the views of great military strat- 
egists like the late General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

For 24% years we have fought a war of 
gradualism. We have allowed the enemy am- 
ple time to adjust to every turn of the screw. 
We have made it possible for Ho Chi Minh 
to anticipate and counter nearly every move 
we have made. 

Is this any way to get an enemy to talk 
peace? 

The Administration has followed a course 
of gradualism in Vietnam that has not 
worked because it could not work. It was 
contrary to all sound military strategy. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower recently 
said that when you must use force to support 
a national aim, for example in the defense of 
another country, there is no higher author- 
ity to which you can appeal. Therefore, you 
must win. To do that, Ike said, you need 
sufficient force and you must use it quickly 
and secretly so as to achieve surprise. He 
wera that a war of gradualism cannot be 
won, 

Our fighting men have been tragically 
handicapped by the Administration's policy 
of gradualism. At the same time, the South 
Vietnamese have not done enough in their 
own behalf. In the first instance, too much 
political instability. Then a shoring up of 
a tenuous military regime, And now an elec- 
tion that may have too many American over- 
tones. 

Meantime, our leaders have almost com- 
pletely Americanized the war. 

There are two equally important fronts in 
South Vietnam—the military war and the 
program of pacification. 

How are we doing? We and our allies— 
South Korea, The Philippines, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Thailand—must succeed on 
both fronts if we are to achieve our basic 
objective in Vietnam. 

The pacification effort is aimed at winning 
the people’s allegiance to their government 
with social, economic and political reforms. 
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Let’s not mince words. The South Vietnam- 
ese regular army thus far has failed to meet 
the military challenge. The local militia has 
failed to provide the security needed to make 
the pacification program work. 

Tragically, the Saigon Government prob- 
ably would collapse if both the Americans 
and North Vietnamese were to withdraw from 
the battlefield and let the South Vietnamese 
military, and the Vietcong fight It out. 

The reason—the basic problems in South 
Vietnam have gone unsolved. 

Whatever the outcome of the Sept. 3 presi- 
dential election in Vietnam, the United 
States must insist that the post-election 
regime fully carry out a number of reforms, 
notably land reform. Such reforms must be 
achieved if a Saigon government is to have 
genuine support. Otherwise military success 
in Vietnam will be meaningless. 

What is the military situation? 

In recent days we have seen what amounts 
to an Administration propaganda campaign 
on our chances for success in Vietnam. It is 
obviously aimed at countering a rising wave 
of frustration among the American people. 

I hope there is a basis for such optimism. 
But the record does not seem to justify it. 
Secretary McNamara, Judging from his latest 
public statement, certainly does not share it. 
More than 90,000 Americans have been killed 
or wounded in combat in this war of gradual- 
ism. There have been more than 250,000 cas- 


ualties from all causes, To what end? We and 


our allies have been able to secure only a 
fraction of a country roughly the size of 
my Own state of Michigan. 

We and our allies have killed an estimated 
200,000 of the enemy. Yet we now face the 
largest force the Communists have yet put 
together in Vietnam-—nearly 300,000. 

The war in Vietnam is pretty much of a 
standoff right now—certainly this is the view 
of the American people—even though we 
have increased the American manpower com- 
mitment in Vietnam from 15,000 to 525,000 in 
the past 2½ years. 

We have inflicted heayy losses on the 
enemy—with mounting American casual- 
ties—but the supply of Communist cannon 
fodder seems unlimited. 

We are told the North Vietnamese have 
committed only one-fifth of their regular 
army to the war in South Vietnam. At the 
same time we are reaching the bottom of our 
ready manpower pool. 

Because the Soviets have had 244 years to 
deliver the most modern weapons and train 
the enemy in their use, our soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, and Marines are now fighting a much 
tougher war. Today the Communists are em- 
ploying missiles, heavy artillery, and power- 
ful mortars, all emplaced and fortified dur- 
ing the Administration's war of gradualism. 

A way to the peace table must be found 
in Vietnam. I submit that the American 
people have the correct formula—succeed or 
get out. 

To succeed in Vietnam we need a clear and 
coordinated plan with the determination at 
the top to see it through. If this fails, then 
the story of American participation in the 
Vietnam war will be written in five words in 
the books—too little and too late, 
Too little early in the war—and too late now. 

On Dec. 13, 1965, my party's National Co- 
ordinating Committee warned that we were 
getting bogged down in what could become 
an endless land war in Southeast Asia. 

We pleaded for maximum use of our con- 
ventional air and sea power. We begged that 
the flow of supplies in North Vietnam 
through the port of Haiphong be stopped. 

These thoughtful recommendations by 
those who support American objectiyes were 
ignored. The Administration has failed to 
carry out the first commandment of military 
strategy—cut off the enemy's supplies at tha 
source, destroy the logistical support he needs 
to make war. 

The Administration has not followed this 
course. Publicly, the Secretary of Defense has 
categorically cast it aside. 
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The Secretary has accused advocates of a 
more eeffctive air war in the North of trying 
to substitute air attacks there for ground 
fighting in the South. This charge Is ridicu- 
lous, What's more, it’s a fabrication, I know 
of no one who has ever contended that mean- 
ingful air attacks against North Vietnam can 
be substituted for hard ground action in 
the South. Mr. McNamara sets up a straw 
man with such charges and then knocks it 
down. That is no defense at all for the mis- 
taken course the Administration has followed 
in Vietnam. 

A nation at war cannot afford confusion 
and doubt about its basic policies. 

Mr. McNamara’s recent argument against 

the air war more effective was that 
there is no use trying it because it won't work 
anyway. 

Where does the President stand? Does he 
stand with Mr. McNamara or with his mili- 
tary chiefs and those members of 
who believe a meaningful air war will help 
us succeed in Vietnam? 

What is our policy? Is it still Mr. Mc- 
Namara's policy? What hope is there for suc- 
cess in Vietnam? That's what the American 
people wonder, and they want to hear it from 
the man in charge, the President of the 
United States. 

If the President continues the indecisive 
and ineffective policies of the past 214 years, 
then the American people are committed to 
a war of attrition that could last for 10 to 
20 years. 

If Mr. McNamara is right in his latest pub- 
lic assessment of the Vietnam situation— 
and I do not for a moment concede this— 
then the United States should get out of 
Vietnam at the earliest possible time and 
under the best possible terms. 

Our last opportunity for success in Viet- 
nam may be fast disappearing, 

I have called for a clear and coordinated 
plan to achieve success in Vietnam, Such a 
plan would include more effective and more 
meaningful bombing of significant military 
targets in North Vietnam. Not necessarily 
more tonnage, but dropping our bombs on 
Meaningful targets instead of jungle trails 
or into the sea. 

We must by one of several sound military 
tactics greatly reduce the flow of supplies 
through the port of Haiphong. This can be 
done in such a way that no enemy, misled by 
our past mistakes, will misjudge our will or 
intentions. 

The South Vietnamese Army must be 
forced to shoulder more of the burden of the 
fighting in the South. 

All of our allies who have enjoyed Ameri- 
can aid should be called upon to join in a 
big push toward success in Vietnam. 

The pacification program must be made 
to work. 

- ‘Three weeks ago I disclosed that many 
highly cant military targets in North 
Vietnam were on a list declared off-limits by 
the President as commander-in-chief of our 
armed forces. I said it then and I say it now. 
I am opposed to sending one more American 
foot-soldier to Vietnam if our pllots are pre- 
vented from doing the job that needs do- 
ing—a job that should have been done 
months before. 

Some people are concerned about civilian 
casualties in North Vietnam, I am more con- 
cerned about the lives of Americans and our 
allies in South Vietnam, I am not contend- 
ing that air power alone will bring success 
in Vietnam and open the way to the peace 
table. It is just one of the paths we must 
take or accept the alternative of disengage- 
ment. 

I am not advocating that civilian centers 
be bombed. 

I am hot proposing the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

Iam not advocating a ground invasion of 
North Vietnam by American forces. 

So far as I know, no responsible Americans 
advocate these extreme measures. 
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There is substantial military agreement, 
and I concur, that if the war Is waged more 
efficiently in the North it will aid our men 
in the South and save American lives. 

The American people are saying “let's suc- 
ceed or get out.” 

The voice of the people is invariably the 
voice of wisdom. 

The American people know the Vietnam 
War could go on endlessly unless there is a 
concerted joint effort to bring it to the bar- 
gaining table. Events make men, but men 
also make events. The President of the 
United States has to power to change the 
pattern, to break the mold, to demand that 
our South Vietnamese allies shape up or lose 
our support. 

Genuine success in a guerrilla war results 
when the local population is willing to fight 
its own war, with a conviction that their 
enemy—the Communists—be defeated. We 
saw the proof of this in South Korea, the 
Philippines, in Greece and in Malaya. 

Let us fulfill our commitment in Viet- 
nam. Let us stop labeling each other as 
hawks and doves. Let us admit past mis- 
takes—stop defending past failures. Let us 
decide we are going to end this bloody war, 
quickly, successfully and honorably. 

We cannot and should not do it alone. 

I call upon the South Vietnamese soldier 
to engage in the imitation of excellence—to 
pattern himself after our American soldiers 
and Marines. 

To the South Vietnamese, I say in the 
words of Pericles; “Take these men for your 
example. Freedom is the sure possession 
alone of those who have the courage to de- 
fend it.” 

Our objective in Vietnam is honorable. 
Our cause is Just. Let us—we and our allies— 
pursue it to an honorable end. ‘Thank you. 


Labor News Conference on Ad- 
ministration Tax Proposal 
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Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
AFL-CIO chief economist recently called 
on Congress to look at “the very large 
sums of money now completely exempt 
from taxes” as a source of revenue to 
finance the war in Vietnam. Nathaniel 
Goldfinger, AFL-CIO director of re- 
search, put some $22 to $24 billion an- 
nual income in this exempt category. 

He was interviewed on the AFL-CIO 
public service program, Labor News Con- 
ference, heard on the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. So that we may all be able 
to consider what Mr. Goldfinger said, 
I include, Mr. Speaker, a transcript. of 
the program in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION Tax PROPOSAL 

Guest: Nathaniel Goldfinger, director, AFL- 
CIO Department of Research. 

Panel: Hobart Rowen, business and fi- 
nancial editor, the Washington Post; Alan 
Adams, Washington correspondent for Busi- 
ness Week magazine. 

Moderator: Harry W. Flannery, 

FLANNERY. Labor News Conference. Wel- 
come to another edition of Labor News Con- 
ference, a public affairs program brought to 
you by the AFL-CIO. Labor News Conference 
brings together leading AFL-CIO representa- 
tives and ranking members of the press. To- 
day's guest Is Nathaniel Goldfinger, director 
of the AFL-CIO's Department of Research. 
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One of the major Issues now before Con- 
gress is President Johnson's proposal for a 
temporary tax increase, Last week, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany outlined the Fed- 
eration’s views on the proposal in testimony 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Here to question Mr. Goldfinger about 
the AFL-CIO's position on the Administra- 
tion-proposed surtax are Hobart Rowan, 
business and financial editor for the Wash- 
ington Post, and Alan Adams, Washington 
correspondent for Business Week magazine. 
Your moderator, Harry W, Flannery. 

And now, Mr. Rowan, I believe you have 
the first question? y 

Rowan. Mr. Goldfinger, with the outlook 
for the economy still somewhat cloudy, Why) 
does the AFL-CIO favor a tax Increase at 
this time? 

GOLDFINGER, Well, in the first place, Mr. 
Rowan, we are in accord with the President's 
view that a tax increase is needed. However, 
we are firmly opposed to the Administra- 
tion’s proposals on how to increase taxes. 

The way we propose to increase taxes is 
considerably different from the Administra- 
tion's. 

However, in terms of the reasons why we 
think there is a need for a tax increase, we 
think that the American public generally, 
not only the armed forces, should share the 
sacrifice of the war in Vietnam. 

In addition, we are concerned about the 
problems of financing a very large prospec- 
tive federal budget deficit, which it now ap- 
pears will be somewhere in the area of $20 to 
$25 billion or more in this fiscal year—the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. Financing 
this kind of large budget deficit with the 
flotation of a very large volume of govern- 
ment bonds in the money market could very 
well mean tight money and very high inter- 
est rates. 

Now, tight money and high interest rates 
could throw—would throw—residential con- 
struction for a loss. We had the experience 
of tight money and high interest rates last 
year, when residential construction and re- 
lated industries were thrown into a deep 
recession, 

So, we think that in order to reduce 
the dangers of very tight money, very high 
interest rates and a distorted economy—one 
part of the economy in a recession while the 
rest of it is moving up—in order to reduce 
those dangers, a tax increase is needed. 

ApaMs. Mr. Goldfinger, you seem to 
agree in principle, but certainly disagree in 
particulars, on a tax increase, with the Ad- 
ministration. As I understand it, one of the 
points of a tax increase is concern over infia- 
tion. Does the AFL-CIO agree with this as 
a reason for a tax increase? 

GOLDFINGER. No, Mr. Adams, we do not 
agree with the Administration's view that 
inflation is imminent or around the corner. 

Manufacturing industries, at this point, 
are operating at about only 85 percent of 
their productive capacity, 

There still is unemployment and under- 
employment. 

The labor force is growing—productivity 
is increasing—new plants and machines are 
being installed. 

We fail to see where there is any immi- 
nence at all of shortages of goods, shortages 
of plants and equipment, or shortages of 
manpower. We don’t think that the kind of 
situation that some of the people in the Ad- 
ministration are talking about is anywhere 
in the near future. < 

Apams. If this is the case, Mr. Goldfinger, 
wouldn't a tax increase then, perhaps, cause 
a recession, or, at least a downturn in the 
economy? 

GOLDFINGER. No. We don’t believe that 
either, Mr. Adams, because the economy is 
moving up—industrial production has moved 
up. 

FLANNERY. Has it moved up sufficiently? 

GOLDFINGER. It has to move up. It 
is not moving up anywhere close to a classic 
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inflation situation, in terms of shortages of 
goods, plants, equipment, and so on. 

But, economic activities are picking up. 
We are not in a recession and we are not in an 
economic downturn. Things are moving up. 

But, the problem that we do see—and to 
us, it is an important one—is that in the 
absence of increased government revenue in 
this year, and in the absence of some reduc- 
tion of the large prospective federal deficit, 
there is a real danger of tight money and high 
interest rates, which would distort the pick- 
up. That is why we think Increased federal 
revenue is needed. 

However, I want to emphasize, Mr, Adams, 
that we are opposed to the specific Admin- 
istration proposals on how to raise taxes. 

We believe in the principle of ability to 
pay. We believe in the principle that equality 
of sacrifice should be based upon the ability 
of the various groups in the economy to 
sacrifice. Therefore, we think that the surtax 
rate on corporations should be at least twice 
as great as the rate on individuals. 

We think that low-income taxpayers should 
be completely exempt from the surtax, and 
that the tax increase on other income groups 
should be based on ability to pay. 

Rowen. Mr. Goldfinger, let’s examine at 
least one of those in a little more detall. 

When Mr. Meany testified last week, he 

acknowledged that if a tax increase is 
adopted, the pace of the economic upturn 
that you just spoke about will probably be 
slightly slower than would otherwise be the 
case. 
In other words, a tax increase, to some ex- 
tent, is deflationary. Now, if you get up to 
the kind of corporate surtax rates that Mr. 
Meany talked about—up to say, 20 percent— 
wouldn't that put quite a crimp in the econ- 
Omy and possibly lead to growing unemploy- 
ment? 

GOLDFINGER. We don't think so, Mr, Rowen. 
Profits have been very high. In fact, they 
skyrocketed from 1960, well into 1966, before 
they dipped a bit. They began to move up 
again in the past spring and summer. 

The corporations have loads of dough, not 
Only in terms of profits after taxes, but in 
terms of depreciation writeoffs. 

Cash flow to corporations in the April-June 
quarter of this year was at a yearly rate of 
$87% billion. Now, the cash flow in the 
April-June quarter was far greater than at 
any time in American history before 1966, 
and only slightly less than in 1966. So, a 12, 
or 15, or 16, or even 20 percent surtax charge 
on corporations is not going to throw busi- 
Ness investment into a depression. 

Rowen, Did you notice that one of the 
Steel company heads—I think it was Armco— 
said that if there were a ten percent surtax, 
the steel companies would have to raise 
Prices? Do you think they are kidding about 
that? 

Goxprincrr. Well, I have no idea whether 
they are kidding or not. We are not psychia- 
trists nor mind readers. The point is, that in 
many of the key industries in this economy, 
Prices are set by the leading corporations. 
x I guess it is possible that some industries, 
Such as steel, may try to take advantage of 
a tax increase and try to put through a price 
increase. 

FLANNERY. Using that as an excuse? 

GOLDFINGER, Using it as an excuse. 

The point is, Mr. Rowen, that profits and 
Profit margins have been very high. 

Look at the record and you see that from 
1960, to the first half of 1967—in a period of 
614 years—corporate profits after taxes went 
up to 74½ percent. Dividend payments to 
Stockholders went up 6944 percent. 

But, the weekly after taxes take-home pay 
Of the average factory worker with a wife 
and two kids, increased only 24 percent. 

Now, it is because of this situation—be- 
Cause of the great disparity between the way 
Corporate profits and dividends shot up on 
the one hand, and the way workers wages 
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have moved up in recent years on the other 
hand—that we think the ability to pay prin- 
ciple requires a substantially greater sur- 
tax rate on corporations than on personal 
income. 

Apams. The AFL-CIO proposal, Mr. Gold- 
finger, would, apparently, at least double 
the rate on corporations. What would your 
plan do for individuals? How much lower 
would the tax be on individuals under your 
plan than under the Administration’s plan, 
for instance? 

GOLDFINGER. Our proposal on a surtax on 
personal income, Mr. Adams, is altogether 
different from the Administration's proposal 
of a surtax on individuals. 

The Administration’s proposal would place 
a flat ten percent surtax on all incomes of 
families of four with a gross income above 
$5,000 a year. 

Now, our proposal is considerably different. 

We think that it is unfair to apply the 
same ten t surcharge on the total tax 
liabilities of a $6,000 family, or a $10,000 
family, that you would apply to a million 
dollar income family. 

What we are proposing is to place the 
surcharge on an ability to pay basis. We 
think we have made a very concrete, prac- 
tical suggestion here—that every taxpaying 
family filing a joint return would subtract 
$300 from its tax liability before it applies 
the surcharge. 

Now, what this would mean to a family 
of four, with an income of $5,000, for exam- 
ple, is that there would be no surtax at all. 
Such a family would be exempt from the 
surcharge. 

At a $6,000 income, for example, the Ad- 
ministration's proposal would mean a $45 
surtax. Under our proposal, with a deduc- 
tion of $300 before they figure the surtax 
on their form, such a family would pay a 
surtax of only $15—at a ten percent surtax 
rate. < 
ApaMs, With a smaller return from indi- 
viduals, Mr. Goldfinger, what kind of net 
increase do you have to make up for the 
deficit? 

GOLDFINGER. Oh, we haye made very con- 
crete proposals on that. We are convinced 
that they are very practical and sound pro- 
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It is our view, for example, that a six per- 
cent surtax rate on personal income, along 
the lines that we have suggested—with a 
$300 deduction for families filing joint re- 
turns, and a $150 deduction for single indi- 
viduals—that something like $2.8 billion 
could be raisd. Or, at an eight percent surtax 
along those lines, $3.9 billion could be raised. 

Now, additional revenue to the federal gov- 
ernment could be raised by a surtax on cor- 
porate income that would be at least twice 
as great as the surtax rate on individuals. 

But in addition, Mr. Adams, it is our view 
that the very large sums of money which are 
now exempt—completely exempt from 
taxes—such as one-half of the capital gains 
on the sale of stock, real estate and other 
property, the income from interest on tax- 
exempt state and local government bonds, 
and the income from oi] and mineral deple- 
tion allowances, should be subject to at least, 
some kind of small tax rate. 

There are very great sums of money in- 
volved here. It is our estimate, Mr. Adams, 
that something like 22 to 24 billion dollars 
a year, in recent years, has been exempt from 
taxation, just in those three categories. 

A small degree of taxation on those ex- 
empt forms of income could raise at least 
one to two billion dollars, along the lines 
that we have proposed, specifically, to the 
Congress of the United States. : 

Rowen. Mr. Goldfinger, I want to get back 
a minute to the AFL-CIO's rationale for sup- 
porting a tax increase, because the basic Jus- 
tification, as you see it, still eludes me some- 
what. As I understand what you have been 
saying, you don't have the fear of inflation 
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or excessive demand, which is the principal 
reason behind the Administration's proposal. 
As I understand it, you fear that if we don’t 
raise taxes, we will have to borrow so much 
money that it will push up interest rates 
and put a crimp in housing. That, plus the 
need to make a show of support for the boys 
who are actually fighting, seems to me to 
be your basic reasons for a tax increase. It 
seems to me, looking at the history of the 
AFL-CIO's economic policies, that in other 
years, faced with this situation, you might 
have said, leave It up to the Federal Reserve 
Board to keep money easy. Let them pump 
enough money into the markets to make 
sure that interest rates aren't tight. Isn't 
there a kind of shift in position here? 

GOLDFINGER. Not really, Mr. Rowan. We 
have not been faced, in any recent year, with 
this kind of a very large budget deficit in 
a period of economic upturn. And it is that 
which impresses us. 

Furthermore, we had a very concrete ex- 
perience of a distorted economy last year. 
Most industries were up, while home 
bullding and related industries, such as lum- 
ber and furniture, went into a recession or 
some kind of decline. 

Now, it is our view, Mr. Rowan, that tight 
money and very high interest rates this year 
would probably trigger similar results again. 
And the goal—the very important goal—of 
more and better housing would be thrown 
for a loss. 

In addition to that, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people would pay the price for such 
a development—consumers, small businesses, 
state and local governments, farmers—all 
kinds of people who have to borrow money— 
as well as the workers in the affected 
industries. 

So, Mr. Rowen, the alternatives that we 
see—the practical alternatives—are, on the 
one hand, a distorted economy, with one 
part of the economy—home building and re- 
lated industries—being thrown into a slump, 
while the rest of the economy moves up, 
Homebuilding is not only an industry which 
employs many workers, but it also is an in- 
dustry which has great social importance. 

Rowen. Well, are you willing to predict 
that if the tax increase—either along the 
lines of the President’s proposal or your 
own—if some tax increase is passed, that 
interest rates will come down? 

GOLDFINGER, No, we are not predicting that. 
Such a prediction at this point would be 
crystal ball-gazing. What we have said is 
that we think the tax increase is needed to 
reduce the dangers of very tight money and 
very high interest rates. To us, this is very 
important. 

It would at least curb the tendency of 
interest rates to move up sharply, because 
interest rates are already high, and if they 
move up any higher, they will be much 
higher than they were 40-odd years ago— 
back in the 1920's. 

Rowen. There are some critics of the pro- 
gram who point out that there is a good 
flow of funds right now in the banks, sav- 
ings and loans, and that interest rates are 
still high and the housing industry hasn't 
really recovered. 

GOLDFINGER. The housing industry has be- 
gun to move up, as you know, Mr. Rowen. 
Housing starts haye been moving up. How- 
ever, in the past two or three months, mort- 
gage rates have begun to move up, too, in 
anticipation of tight money and high inter- 
est rates in the next several months. 

In June and July, mortgage rates began 
to move up. In July, which is the latest 
month for which I have any information, 
the average mortgage rate on FHA-insured 
homes was as high as 6% percent. It is this 
kind of condition that I think is a danger— 
a very serious danger. That is what has to 
be curbed. 


Now, we can talk about monetary policy 
theory and the theory of what the Federal 
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Reserve Board should do. But the Federal 
Reserve Board, historically, unfortunately, 
has always moved to tighten money, with the 
result of higher interest rates, as soon as the 
economy begins to. move up. 

We have to curb the possibility of the flota- 
tion of a very large volume of government 
bonds into the money market, I think a good 
deal of public and Congressional pressure is 
needed on the Federal Reserve System to not 
tighten money and to not boost interest 
rates. 

FLANNERY. Mr. Goldfinger, you have been 
emphasizing the idea of a “temporary” war 
tax. Are you concerned that this surtax will 
be permanent? 

GOLDFINGER. Oh, I don't think that the sur- 
tax, in this form would be permanent, Mr. 

. The Administration's proposal that 
the surtax be put into effect for approxi- 
mately two years, or so long as the extraordi- 
mary expenditures for the Vietnam War 
continue. 

And, I think that the surtax would be 
needed for approximately that period of time. 

Apams. Do you have a prediction, Mr. Gold- 
finger, on what Congress will do with the 
President's proposal? 

GOLDFINGER. No, Mr. Adams, I have no pre- 
diction on what Congress will do. I certainly 
hope that Congress adopts the kind of surtax 
increase that we have proposed. 

FLANNERY. Thank you, gentlemen. Today’s 
Labor News Conference guest was Nathaniel 
Goldfinger, director of the AFL-CIO’s De- 
partment of Research. Representing the press 
were Alan Adams, Washington 


public affairs production of the AFL-CIO, 
produced in cooperation with the Mutual 
Radio Network. 
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Mr, ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years, Americans have ob- 
served the month of February as Amer- 
ican Heart Month. As many of my col- 
leagues will recall, Heart Month is the 
result of a resolution which I originated 
in this body in 1963 and which was 
adopted in the same year. 

The primary purpose of Heart Month 
is to focus nationwide attention on the 
problem of heart and blood vessel dis- 
eases, which account for more deaths 
than all other diseases combined. The 
contribution which Heart Month has 
made toward medical progress and great- 
er public awareness in this field has been 
very gratifying to me personally. 

Not only are cardiovascular afflictions 
the No. 1 killer in America today; they 
are also responsible for a staggering eco- 
nomic and physical loss to the Nation. 
In addition to the almost 1 million who 
die of heart ailments each year, there 
are approximately 20 million of all ages 
who are afflicted in varying degrees, 
many losing their productive capacity as 
& result of such affliction. 
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Medical science is fighting these di- 
seases, however, and significant improve- 
ments have been registered in the areas 
of prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
of cardiovascular diseases. Most heart 
victims can now recover from the first 
attack, and three out of four of these 
are able to return to work. This progress 
has been made possible by cooperation 
between the American Heart Association, 
financed largely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The aim of American Heart Month is 
twofold. First, it is intended to make 
people aware of the medical, social, and 
economic aspects of the problem of car- 
diovascular diseases. Such an awareness 
is essential to the health and well-being 
of our Nation. These diseases can be 
fought with preventive steps, and the 
risks of a severe or disabling stroke can 
be reduced. Early discovery and treat- 
ment can make the difference between a 
full, productive life, or a crippling illness 
or death, 

The second purpose of Heart Month 
is to encourage the continued support of 
the American Heart Association, and its 
direct affiliates and chapters, so that 
further progress, both in research and in 
making new discoveries and methods 
known to the public, may be made. 

It is my firm belief that American 
Heart Month deserves the fullest support 
of Congress and the American people. 


For the purpose of attracting public at- 


tention to Heart Month, to the problems 
of cardiovascular disease, and to the new 
sources of hope for heart-victims, I am 
today introducing a bill that would au- 
thorize and direct the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to issue a stamp in honor of Amer- 
ican Heart Month. Such a stamp would 
be an invaluable aid in accomplishing the 
objectives of Heart Month. I hope my 
colleagues will give their vigorous sup- 
port to this worthy cause and to this 
legislation. 


Jim Richardson: An Outstanding 
Contributor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1967 


Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 23, 1967 the board of commissioners 
of the Vallejo, Calif., Housing Authority 
held a testimonial dinner honoring one of 
Vallejo’s finest citizens, Jim Richardson, 
the director of the Vallejo Housing Au- 
thority. 

Jim Richardson has served the Vallejo 
Housing Authority for 25 years. He is a 
man with a unique social conscience and 
he has played an outstanding role in the 
development of Vallejo. Jim’s record with 
the Vallejo Housing Authority is only a 
part of his success story. He is also the 
administrator of Vallejo’s multimillion 
dollar Marina Vista redevelopment proj- 
ect and his leadership has turned a 
dream of progress into reality for Vallejo. 
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I am very pleased to note the following 
remarks about Jim Richardson by re- 
porter Carol Cross of the Vallejo Times 
Herald: 

Jim RICHARDSON: AN OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTOR 
(By Caro] Cross) 

James D. Richardson, executive director of 
the Vallejo Housing Authority, will be hon- 
ored tonight at a dinner marking his com- 
pletion of 25 years of distinguished service in 
behalf of public housing in Vallejo. 

The no-host dinner, sponsored by the Au- 
thority’s Board of Commissioners, will be 
held in the Redwood Inn, beginning at 6:30 
pm. 

Commissioner Dr. Louis C. Moore, in an in- 
vitation addressed to former commissioner 
Senator Luther E. Gibson, had this to say 
about the occasion: 

“The year 1967 is significant to Jim Rich- 
ardson and to the Vallejo Housing Authority. 
For Jim, it represents 25 years of employ- 
ment by the Authority and, for the 26 com- 
missioners during that period, it represents 
25 years of capable leadership. 

FLOYD TO CLOSE 

“Also significant is the closing of Floyd 
Terrace—25 years of wartime housing comes 
to an end.“. 

Dr. Moore very properly could have added 
that 1967 brings to a close an era of public 
war housing in Vallejo which quite possibly 
was not equalled anywhere in the country— 
most certainly not in any other town of 
30,000 people, which Vallejo was in 1939 
when World War II erupted in Europe. 

Newcomers to this community may find it 
difficult to realize that at the peak of its op- 
erations the Vallejo Housing Authority: 

Managed an equivalent of 10 small cities 
with a total population of 37,500 to 40,000 
people whose apartments and dormitories oc- 
cuplied 1,220 acres of land. 

Had 600 employes; operated four fire sta- 
tions; maintained some 35 miles of streets 
and 95 miles of sidewalks, and played a major 
role in the construction of schools in Car- 
quinez Heights and Chabot Terrace. 

As Hitler began his rampage in Europe, the 
possibilities that the war eventually could 
spread into this hemisphere became increas- 
ingly apparent. 

Preparedness dictated that Mare Island 

Navy Yard—then geared for a norma] employ- 
ment quota of 6,000—should step up Its all- 
important national defense activities. 
The shipyard expanded rapidly, established 
training courses and began to recruit new 
workers to build submarines and repair sur- 
face craft. 

In order to keep pace with the increasing 
demand for liying accommodations, yarious 
federal agencies were called upon to enter 
into a crash building program in the Vallejo 
area. 

FEDERAL FIRST 


Federal Terrace, an 858-family develop- 
ment, was the first public housing project 
bulit in Vallejo. Constructed and managed 
by the Public Bullding Administration, it was 
completed by November, 1941. 

In July, 1941, the Federal Works Agency 
started a 1,692-family development on the 
brush and grass-covered hills overlooking 
Carquinez Strait. Tiers of prefabricated, de- 
mountable structures, spaced for garden areas 
between units, sprung up on Carquinez 
Heights. 

Immense Chabot Terrace, a 3,000-unit proj- 
ect located on rolling hills three miles north 
of downtown Vallejo, began operation in the 
fall of 1942. Although a portion of it sprawled 
over the Napa County line, it was the second 
largest city“ In Solano County at the time. 

But it was scarcely completed before new 
demands for housing proved even this huge 
project to be insufficient, 
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DORMITORY UNITS 


Some 4,500 dormitory unita were con- 
structed, concentrated in two locations. The 
Northside dormitories, comprising some 500 
units, were built in another area north of 
Vallejo. It was primarily for women and ap- 
prentices. 

The former Northside administration 
building is now the home of Vallejo Post 104 
of the American Legion. The Northside site 
is occupied today also by the administration 
building and maintenance yards of the Val- 
lejo Unified School District, and by the 
Broadway Medical Hospital. 

The Hillside dormitories, consisting of 
4,000 units for men, together with cafeteria 
facilities and a community building, occupied 
the present-day site of the Kentwig Lodge 
and-bowling lanes. 

This was one of the largest operations of 
its kind anywhere in the world—a hotel-type 
establishment with dally maid service pro- 
vided to make up the 4,000 beds and to keep 
the premises clean. 

Other smaller projects were known 4s 
Amador, Solano, Lakeview and Victory. 

Harry Floyd Terrace, with 1,000 family 
units, was built in 1944-45. It was destined 
to become the only one of the 10 different 
war housing projects in Vallejo which was 
not ordered to be closed out entirely in the 
Aai which succeeded the end of World War 


In 1953 Floyd Terrace was bought from the 
federal government by the Vallejo Housing 
Authority—which two years earlier had en- 
tered into an agreement with Solano County 
concerning its continued operation. (At the 
time, the project was outside the city limits 
of Vallejo.) 

Following its annexation to the city in 
1958, a dispute arose as to whether the city 
or the county should receive the project's 
annual profits. Litigation ensued and in 
March, 1962, a Superior Court Judgment de- 
Creed that the profits were to be divided 
equally between the city and the county. 

GRANT DEED 

In addition, the county was directed to 
dellver a grant deed to the city for a 40 per 
cent interest in the real property and im- 
provements. 

The court further ordered the Board of 
Supervisors to adopt a resolution directing 
the Authority to discontinue operations of 
Floyd Terrace when requested to do so by 
the city. 

On Aug. 20, 1962, the city council passed 
a resolution requesting closure of the project 
by August, 1965. The supervisors, in a reso- 
lution adopted Aug. 28, 1962, concurred in 
the city’s action. 

After that—whlle the Authority proceeded 
With an orderly phase-out and demolition of 
Floyd Terrace buildings as they were va- 
cated—both the city and the county granted 
Periodic postponement of the date of final 
closure. 

NO EXTENSION 

But there was no extension asked nor 
granted beyond March 31, 1967—when termi- 
Nation of the remaining tenancies officially 
became effective. 

In July, 1966, with 228 families still left 
in Floyd Terrace, the Housing Authority em- 
barked on a new program of housing low 
income families in private accommodations, 
With rental assistance provided under pro- 
Visions of the U.S. Housing Act. 

Hence, this new program will keep the 
Board of Commissioners—and Richardson— 
busy for an indefinite period into the fu- 
ture—althouzh there will be no more public 
e projects, as such, for them to op- 

te. 


Regressing to the early 1940s, Congress, 
under the Lanham Act, had decreed that all 
Public war housing construction and man- 
agement be under the control of the Fed- 
edal Public Housing Administration. 
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In order to coordinate the complex prob- 
lems of supplying housing for the burgeon- 
ing number of defense workers in the Val- 
lejo area, that agency requested the city es- 
tablish a local housing authority. 

On June 8, 1942, the city council voted to 
create what is formally known as the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Vallejo, to be 
governed by a board of five commissioners 


appointed by the mayor. The commissioners , 


in turn chose Maurice J. Wilsie as the first 
executive director, 

Richardson, who had come to Vallejo in 
1937, was promptly appointed superintendent 
of mantenance for the vast—and growing— 
complex of residential developments. He 
soon became Wilsie’s deputy executive di- 
rector and when Wilsie resigned in January, 
1946, Richardson was selected as his suc- 
cessor. 

BIG BUSINESS 

From its earliest inception, with the com- 
pletion of Federal Terrace in 1941, public war 
housing in Vallejo was a very big business 
which, in the Vallejo area, was second only 
to Mare Island Navy Yard itself. 

The Housing Authority, with Richardson 
playing the key role, had much more to do 
than to just manage the apartment buildings 
and dormitories. 

It also leased commercial buildings where 
food, drugs, clothing and other essentials 
were available. It operated cafeterias. It pro- 
vided coordinated services for child care, 
family welfare, recreation and education. It 
supervised community buildings and public 
grounds. It organized community activities, 
collected rents, cleaned and repaired dwell- 
ing units, etc., etc. 

LONG STORY 


But it would take a large book—or perhaps 
several of them—to tell the full story 
of the war housing program in Vallejo, and 
the significance it had in the development of 
this community. 

Moreover such a book or books could not 
be written without frequent mention of 
“Jimmie” Richardson—whose reputation as 
an expert on housing, as well as on the 
somewhat more recent urban renewal. pro- 

has earned him national prominence. 

This fact is borne out by his repeated in- 
vitations to speak at seminars and other 
events held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Urban Re- 
newal officials—a top-flight organization 
which has elected him to high national 
offices, 

In Vallejo, he has been concerned over the 
years not only with the prodigious business 
of being responsible for the operation of 
8,750 rental apartments and 4,500 dormitory 
units—he also has been deeply involved in 
the affairs of tenant councils organized in 
every project to deal with such common 
problems as medical care, sanitation, fire 
protection and the like, 

Under his direction recreation facilities 
and supervised recreation programs were 
emphasized, Outstanding among the facili- 
ties are the James D. Richardson Pool and 
the Wade Madren baseball park in Floyd 
Terrace, The former Clarence George Youth 
Center, also in Floyd Terrace, served thous- 
ands of youths and adults during its long 
use as an indoor sports, games and meeting 
place, 

ORDERLY. PHASEOUT 


Another tremendous undertaking which 
has required much time, skill and effort from 
Richardson, and which remains to this day, 
although it is now near a successful conclu- 
sion, has been the orderly phase-out and the 
disposition of the thousands of war hi 
units and the sizeable parcels of land on 
which they stood. * 

When the last of the 148 apartment build- 
ings in Floyd Terrace falls before the wreck- 
ing contractor’s bulldozers and clam-shell- 
equipped cranes this year, Just about all that 
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will remain as a reminder of the heyday of 
war housing in Vallejo are 316 apartments 
still left in what formerly was Federal Ter- 
race. 

Those apartments, constructed in build- 
ings designed for permanent rather than 
temporary use, are in private ownership, 
Refurbished and otherwise improved, they 
constitute what is now Hillcrest Park. 

As for Richardson, he continues to make 
his prestige and influence felt in Vallejo's 
affairs. A two-hat“ executive director, he 
also is the administrator of Vallejo's multi- 
million dollar Marina Vista Redevelopment 
Project. 

It would take several books to tell about 
the accomplishments of that program, too. 


Congressman Horton Lauds Fred Welling- - 
ton for Outstanding Service to Boy 
Scouting in Rochester, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the role of 
Boy Scouts in helping to form the char- 
acter of millions of young men in Amer- 
ica is well known. Many of our colleagues, 
in fact, look back with reverence to 
years of their youth during which they 
were taught not only the mysteries of 
knots and wood-lore, and the pleasures 
of camping and hiking, but perhaps 
more important, what it meant to live up 
to the high principles of the Scout oath 
and to live by the Scout law. 

Thousands of men and women have 
worked to make Scouting a successful 
experience for millions of boys since 
Scouting was first brought to the United 
States in 1910. Most of them take up 
their Scouting duties in addition to their 
professional lives and regular social de- 
mands. 

Behind them is a small group of men 
who devote their lives to promoting the 
growth of Scouting units and activities 
so that more and more American boys 
and benefit from the principles of Scout- 
ing and enjoy the constructive compan- 
ionship and lessons Scouting teaches. 

FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SCOUTING 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to one such man, Mr, Frederic Wel- 
lington, who is retiring as Scout execu- 
tive of the Otetiana Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, in Rochester, N.Y., after 42 
years of professional Scouting, 24 of 
them in Rochester. 


Mr. Wellington has been an outstand- 
ing guide for the youth of the Rochester 
area. Under his patient and creative 
leadership, Scouting in the area served 
by the Otetiana Council has flourished 
as an example for the rest of the Nation. 

The Rochester Times Union, on August 
31, 1967, told how Fred Wellington be- 
came involved in Scouting: 

When Frederic Wellington was graduated 
from the University of Rochester in 1925, he 
worked a few years part-time for The Times- 
Union and thought he was interested in be- 
coming a newspaperman. 
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“First, though, there was this Scouting 
program I was interested in . ..” he says 
and 42 years later Wellington is still in 
scouting. 

Wellington, 64, of 204 Wyndale Road, Iron- 
dequoit, retires tomorrow from the executive 
director’s post on the local Otetiana (Oh-tee- 
shee-on-ah) Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

It began with a boyhood membership in 
the scouts. 

Born in Dansville, Wellington moved to 
Rochester as a boy and became a scout in 
the Dewey Avenue Presbyterian Church 
troop. From there it was an easy step up 
to scoutmaster while attending UR. 

By the spring of his senior year he was 
working with the scouts for programs at oid 
Camp Otetiana on Canandaigua Lake, when 
the decision was made to build a new council 
camp. 

“T agreed to work for two years,” Welling- 
ton says, “and in that time we located Camp 
Pioneer at Seneca Lake . . . 165 acres that 
were purchased in 1926 and opened the year 
after.” 

Wellington, by then, was hooked. 

He was director of Camp Pioneer from 1927 
to 1929, and then was named scout execu- 
tive of Adirondack Council at Saranac Lake. 

In the 1930’s and 40's he directed councils 
in the New Hampshire-Maine-Vermont and 
Delaware-Maryland-Virginia areas. In 1947 
he returned to lead Otetiana, a council that 
now covers Monroe County. 

The growth of Otetiana since then has 
been remarkable. 

All Scout units are sponsored by 
permanent institutions or groups. Since 
Fred Wellington became the Scout execu- 
tive in 1947, the total number of dif- 
ferent sponsors in Rochester and Monroe 
County has grown to 296. They represent 
a cross section of Rochester churches, 
schools, parent-teacher associations, po- 
lice and fire departments, civic and 
service groups. 

In the same period, the number of 
Scouts has grown from about 6,000 to al- 
most 18,000 boys in Cub Scout packs, 
238 Boy Scout troops, and 81 Explorer 
units. 

Typical of Mr. Wellington’s ability to 
transmit his enthusiasm for Scouting to 
others is the fact that he has been able 
to attract 6,800 adult volunteer leaders 
into the Otetiana Council. 

OTETIANA: A CAMPING COUNCIL 


One of the many exciting rewards of 
Scouting for boys from Cub-Scout age to 
Scoutmasters themselves is camping. The 
Otetiana Council provides a varied fare 
of camping experiences. Under Fred 
Wellington’s leadership, two capital fund 
campaigns were conducted which re- 
sulted in development of the Massawepie 
Scout camps, 225 miles from Rochester 
in the Adirondack Mountains. A descrip- 
tion of Massawepie is enough to make 
any man realize that this is a golden age 
for Scouting in Rochester. The 3,600- 
acre camp property includes 10 lakes 
and ponds, miles of hiking trails, and 
canoe routes. There are three base 
camps, Camp Pioneer, Camp Mountain- 
eer, and Camp Voyageur, each a separate 
camp with its own facilities. 

Each of the three camps operates four 
2-week periods during the summer 
months. 

In addition to the extensive formal 
camp program at Massawepie, the 10 dis- 
tricts of the Otetiana Council conduct 
one or more weekend encampments 
known as camporees during the year. 
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These are typically held in the spring and 
early fall. Each of the camporees usually 
finds 300 to 500 Scouts participating. 

Through Mr. Willington’s determina- 
tion, the Otetiana Council camping pro- 
gram has been augmented by the acquisi- 
tion of 1,000 acres of new camp property 
in the Bristol Hills near Naples, N.Y. 
This is the Warren Cutler Scout Reserva- 
tion, and is the center for year-round 
camping for scouts, and for special adult 
leader training events. 

The vast and varied activities of an 
organization as large as Otetiana Council 
requires efficient administration. Under 
Mr. Wellington’s guidance the council 
has established a council center as its ad- 
ministrative headquarters. It is located 
at 474 East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y., and 
is staffed by 18 executives and 16 office- 
workers. 

One of the measures of a Scouting pro- 
gram is the advancement and continued 
participation of Scouts. 

In each of the past 5 years, between 
8,000 and 9,000 merit badges have been 
earned by Scouts. In 1966, 132 Scouts 
earned Scouting’s highest honor—the 
Eagle Scout badge. 

As impressive as these statistics are, 
Mr. Speaker, I think the measure of Fred 
Wellington is even better illustrated by 
the enthusiasm for Scouting which is evi- 
dent throughout Rochester and Monroe 
County because of his years of dedication 
to gathering as many boys as possible 
under the influence of Scouting and its 
principles. 

One of America’s strengths is the devo- 
tion of private citizens to the task of 
guiding young, future citizens into paths 
of clean, moral living. 

Fred Wellington’s whole career has 
been devoted to that task. His contribu- 
tion to the future of Rochester and Mon- 
roe County seems beyond our capacity to 
repay him. But Fred finds his reward in 
every young man who faces the problems 
of life armed with the principles he 
learned and absorbed as a Boy Scout in 
the Otetiana Council. 

The generous, outgoing spirit which 
Fred Wellington brought to his work is 
illustrated by his farewell remarks to the 
Otetiana Council in the council’s 
monthly publication, Smoke Signals, for 
September 1967: 

THE Virw From HERE 

The privilege of being your Scout Execu- 
tive for the past 20 years has meant more to 
me than I can tell you. When, in 1947, I re- 
turned to Rochester after 17 years of pro- 
moting Scouting in other states, I immedi- 
ately began to appreciate how well those 
local Scouting pioneers wrought who set 
a high standard for those early Troops and 

top quality community leadership 
for a Council to guide them. 

The Scouts I knew as a boy, and later as 
Scoutmaster and camp director, have for 
many years been an important leaven in 
our community’s business and professional 
life,—and an important part of the commu- 
nity's leadership and conscience. Old Scouts 
have helped build a community of unusual 
quality, and in turn the community sup- 
ports a Boy Scout Council of unusual qual- 
ity. 

As I complete my work and turn over the 
privilege of being Scout Executive of the 
Otetiana Council to Gene Cruse, it is with 
two predominant thoughts. The first is that 
you are to be congratulated on bringing 
Gene and his fine family to Rochester and 
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Monroe County and can expect to go forward 
aoe 8 heights with him. The sec- 
t I have been a very 1 man, 

eed, to have had these 20 nhc footy 
ing with you fine volunteer Scouters and my 
fine staff associates in the service of our 
May God bless you and your new leader- 
ship in the exciting years ahead! 
WAR MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 


On the 19th of September, the leading 
citizens of Rochester and the surround- 
ing metropolitan area will gather at the 
Rochester War Memorial for a council- 


others to Fred Wellington on the com- 
pletion of 42 years of professional Scout- 
ing. I wish Fred a very pleasant and re- 
warding retirement. In one sense he will 
be missed in Scouting in the Rochester 
area, but the creative imprint he made 
on the Otetiana Council and the thou- 
sands of men and boys who will carry on 
the Scouting program, ensures that his 
spirit will be with the executives and 
Scouts for a very long time. 


H.R. 11816 and the Police 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, every 
law-enforcement official faces grave 
physical risk each day. In the city of 
Chicago, for example, five policemen 
have lost their lives in the line of duty 
during the past 19 months. As the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reported, 278 
police officers were killed in the line of 
duty in 1966 nationwide. 

Iam pleased that H.R. 11816, similar to 
a bill I introduced on March 13, 1967, 
was overwhemingly approved by the 
House today. This bill affects only those 
local law-enforcement officlals who are 
killed or disabled in an attempt to ap- 
prehend individuals who are wanted for 
the violation of a Federal offense. Al- 
though the impact of this legislation is 
limited, the motivation behind it is ex- 
tensive and significant. As President 
Johnson said in his crime message, this 
legislation is an “Official acknowledg- 
ment of the debt the Federal Govern- 
ment owes for the assistance given by 
local law enforcement personnel.” 

The lith District, which I represent, 
has an extremely large proportion of the 
men who serve in the Chicago Police 
Department. These men risk their lives 
in order to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the citizens of Chicago. Although, 
under the leadership of Mayor Richard 
Daley, the city has substantially raised 
the salaries of the police officers, their 
pay is not yet commensurate with their 
duties. I am, therefore, in favor of all 
measures which aid the police officer 
both financially and professionally. 

The days that a policeman might have 
been pictured as having only to provide 
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ice cream to lost children are over. To- 
day the policeman must exercise the 
acumen of a sociologist in dealing with 
explosive situations, Today the police- 
man must demonstrate the expertise of 
a constitutional lawyer in questioning 
individuals suspected of criminal of- 
fenses. Today the policeman must have 
the impartiality of a judge. He is called 
upon to protect the rights of demon- 
strators. He is, at the same time, quite 
often the target of those who feel their 
rights are being denied—a target not 
only of words but, as many cities have 
shown this summer, the target of bricks 
and bullets. In the riot-torn cities of 
America, we have heard the cry of “po- 
lice brutality.” It is my contention that 
cities such as New York, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago did not witness great civil dis- 
orders because of the professional and 
competent activities of those cities' police 
departments. It is time to recognize that 
Police do not cause riots. They prevent 
them. It is time to reaffirm our confidence 
in our various police departments. 
Throughout the United States the men 
who constitute our first line of defense 
against the encroachment of the lawless 
deserve the respect and support of the 
citizens they swear to protect with their 
lives. The passage of H.R. 11816 serves as 
such a reaffirmation. 


World Food Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, August 31, I entered in the Recorp 
remarks of Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman dealing with the 
problem of the sufficiency of our world 
food supply. 

These remarks were made at an im- 
Portant forum, entitled “World Food 
Sufficiency,” held at the Bankers Club of 
America in New York City on June 16, 
1967. Several hundred members of the 
American investment and banking com- 
munities were present. I am pleased to 
include in the Recorp a significant re- 
8 to Secretary Freeman made at the 

orum. 


This response on behalf of the invest- 
Ment community and at the request of 
the forum’s sponsors was by Mr. Robert 
Price, the former deputy mayor of New 
York City, and now the executive vice 
President of the Dreyfus Corp. 

WorLD Foop NEEDS 
(Response by Robert Price, executive vice 
president of the Dreyfus Corp.) 

Mr. Secretary, American business and 
finance will accept the challenge to meet the 
Critical world food needs. It will do so even 
though the industries you look to and the 
industries you want to have participate have 
their own current problems, and even though 
We are cognizant that as managers of other 
People’s money we can take only reasonable 
Tisks in that direction. 

The specific industries that you talk about 
ure prepared to do what they can to help 
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meet the food problems of the world. These 
current problems include volatile price 
swings, erratic demand, high operating costs, 
and considerably below average return on 
sales. But they have their chins up and are 
prepared to move forward. 

Other problems they face, include normal 
depreciation schedules which are sometimes 
difficult to live with, large gross plant invest- 
ments required to generate sales, and other 
constant heavy capital needs which hold 
down cash dividends. 

Hence the stock of these companies that 
you look to in the investment community 
have little appeal for conservative much less 
appreciation-minded investors. 

The price-earnings multiples are 10, 12, 14 
times, somewhat less than the industrial 
averages. This makes equity financing ex- 
pensive. Dividend income is average at best, 
thus eliminating any real speculative appeal, 
and the substitute reliance on internal fi- 
nancing restricts cash payouts. 

To be specific, I would like to talk for a 
minute about three companies: International 
Minerals, Deere, and Central Soya. In the 
case of International Minerals, an excellent 
company, the average depreciation rate runs 
about 414 % over the last five years, and prof- 
its have approximated 8% of total capitali- 
zation. However, even though this is re- 
spectable, it would be trimmed to about 4.2% 
if a 50% tax rate prevailed. Fortunately, they 
have a more favorable allowance and taxes 
are held to about 20%. But this does create a 
serious headache for these industries. 

Another company is Deere, which has ap- 
proximately the same experience as Inter- 
national Minerals. Only with respect to sales 
volume and capital investment does it do 
better. This is because farm machinery pro- 
ducers require somewhat less complicated 
manufacturing facilities. 

However, here, as with International Min- 
erals, we have a price-earnings ratio that is 
low with a dividend yield that is low, and 
only a 25% to 35% dividend payout. 

Central Soya, with which I know you are 
familiar, has operating figures that can even 
more dramatically be used to show the low 
investment return in the industry as it now 
exists, even before they undertake the 
world-wide responsibility that we all hope 
they will. 

During the past five years Central Soya's 
operating expenses have trimmed all but 6% 
of their sales dollar, and after depreciation 
and taxes, only 2% remains. Earnings on in- 
vested capital approach 10%, but deprecia- 
tion deductions over 20 years still interfere 
with this figure. It sells at about 14 or 15 
times earnings with only a 3% yield and a 
rather unattractive 28% dividend payout. 

These companies have problems, but they 
can be encouraged to help even though they 
understand, as we all do, that the investment 
community must live by the basic law that 
resources have to flow to the best risks 
available. 

Encouragingly, more and more business 
will commit itself to this moral and public 
responsibility, even though the profit may 
not be attractive. However, one heartening 
note is that around the world “profit” is be- 
coming a more respectable word. 

The New York Times this morning, June 
16th, in its story on “think tanks” mentioned 
the public executives in Nigeria who spoke 
of a rather healthy return on investments. 
Countries are beginning to see something we 
have preached for a long time, that private 
industry does do à better job than public 
industry. 12 

However, I must disagree with you, Mr. 
Secretary. Countries like India still live, in 
my opinion, in yesteryear and they unfor- 
tunately, must continue to suffer. 

I have just returned from a rather brief 
trip around the world, and I was amazed at 
how atmospherically American capital is 
treated differently in Hong Kong, Bangkok 
and even Tokyo than it is in New Delhi and, 
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of course, Moscow. American industry wants 
overseas markets and we will make overseas 
investments, but we need the cooperation of 
these governments. 

The American government, thanks to you 
and to your cabinet, has done significant 
things to help encourage us, and we are 
thankful for it. But we need encourage- 
ment and protection or, I daresay, in India at 
least, not the antagonism of the local gov- 
ernment, We are willing to accept, Mr. Secre- 
tary, lower returns and higher risks where 
the motivation to increase food supplies is 
present. We are prepared to make somewhat 
unattractive investments in agriculture and 
in industries which are in effect a downpay- 
ment on an insurance policy that business 
will be allowed to continue as is in the future 
in these countries. 

Our protection and our return is im a bet- 
ter, healthier and more profitable world to- 
morrow. In 1965 only 70 United States firms 
accounted for half of the United States in- 
vestments in overseas underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and less than 500 American firms were 
totally involved in this overseas problem. 

In 1965 the net capital outflow from the 
United States for direct investment, with the 
exception of oil and mining—and this is an 
important figure—the 1965 net capital out- 
flow to the underdeveloped countries in Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East came to only 
$66,000,000. 

This can be improved because we realize 
that the alternative to improving this is a 
scramble for survival in which either world 
bankruptcy or expropriation will be the 
penalty. 

The food-population relationship, Mr. 
Secretary is, as I think you have stated once, 
a very in“ topic among American business- 
men, and there is rising interest. Witness this 
audience trying to do something about it. 

The American investment community, 
while we may believe right and want to do 
right, has to undertake new ventures with 
caution. We are basically fiduciaries dealing 
with other people’s money, and what we may 
do with our own money is different from 
what we may do with other people's money. 
There seems to be no purpose in showing 
that we can do something at a loss. But we 
understand we have an obligation. i 

With this in mind, Mr. Secretary, I think 
that I can say we are prepared to have you 
help us in our joint responsibilities, the joint 
responsibilities being to both the people of 
these less developed countries, who will be 
the direct and ultimate beneficiaries of these 
policies, and the people whose money we 
manage. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
‘ DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate considered proposed Election Reform Act. 


See Résumé of Congressional Activity. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 12707-S 12754 


Bills Introduced: Eight bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2380-2387 and S. Con. Res. 44. 


Page $ 12711 


Resolution Reported: Resolution was reported as 
follows: 

S. Con. Res. 40, to print as a Senate document report 
of the proceedings of the 43d biennial meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf (S. 
Rept. 562)—reported September 8 under prior authori- 
zation. Page $ 12710 


Independent Offices Appropriations: Senator Byrd 
(Virginia) submitted on behalf of Senator Magnuson 
notice of intention to move to suspend rules for purpose 
of proposing amendment to H.R. 9960, fiscal 1968 ap- 
propriations for independent offices, and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. Page 8 12711 


Authority To Meet: All committees were authorized 
to meet while Senate is in session on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 12. Page 8 12793 


Election Law Revision: Senate considered S. 1880, pro- 
posed Election Reform Act. Prior to adopting a debate 
limitation agreement, the following actions were taken 
on amendments: 

Adopted: All committee amendments en bloc, which 
were then considered as original text for purpose of fur- 
ther amendment; by 62 yeas to 5 nays (motion to recon- 
sider tabled), modified Williams (Delaware) amend- 
ment No. 284 (for Senator Carlson and himself) to 
prohibit National or State committees from soliciting 
election contributions from Government employees; and 

Rejected: By 19 yeas to 46 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Williams (Delaware) amendment No. 283 bar- 
ring contributions or expenditures by national banks, 
corporations, or labor organizations, in connection with 
elections or primaries. 

Order was entered limiting debate as follows: On 
amendment No. 291 (by Senator Clark) and amend- 
ment No. 292 (by Senators Clark and Scott), and any 
amendments thereto, 1 hour each, equally divided. 


Pages $ 12754-5 12757, $ 12774-5 12800 
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Treaty Ratified: By unanimous vote of 69 yeas, Senate 
adopted resolution of ratification of Treaty of Amity 
and Economic Relations with Thailand (Ex. P, 89th 


Cong., 2d sess.). Page 8 12767 


Nominations: The following nominations were re- 
ceived: Thomas H. Nielsen, of California, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force; Paul Rand Dixon, of 
Tennessee, to be a Federal Trade Commissioner Walter 
E. Washington and Thomas W. Fletcher, both of D.C., 
to be Commissioner and Assistant to the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, respectively; and numerous 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Pages 8 12801-S 12808 


Record Votes: Three record votes were taken today. 
Pages S 12767, S 12782, S 12800 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and recessed 
at 6:40 p.m. until 10 a.m. Tuesday, September 12, when 
it will continue consideration, under debate limitation 
agreement, of S. 1880, proposed Election Reform Act. 

Pages S 12793, S 12800 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Committee on Finance: Committee resumed its hear- 
ings on H.R. 12080, proposed Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967, receiving testimony from Charles I. 
Bevans, Assistant Legal Adviser, Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; Norman V. Lourie, American Public 
Welfare Association; Garland Bonin, commissioner, 
Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare; John 
Doyle Elliott, the National Townsend Plan; John F. 
Nagle, National Federation of the Blind; John W. Edel- 
man, National Council of Senior Citizens, Inc.; Martin 
Morgenstern, representing the National Federation of 
Social Service Employees and the Social Service Em- 
ployees Union; Dr. Joseph D. Cooper, professor of gov- 
ernment, Howard University and American University; 
Dr. J. Buroughs Stokes, Christian Science Committee on 
Publication, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Blue A. Carstenson, 
National Farmers Union; and Leonard Kershner, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters, 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


President Johnson at 5S—Wholeheartedly 
Devoting Himself to the Most Important 
Job in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, Merriman 
Smith, of the UPI, one of Washington's 
Mose perceptive writers and news an- 
alysts, has written a birthday story about 
President Johnson which brings out some 
fundamental characteristics of the Presi- 
dent that are often obscured in usual 
Press reports. 

Mr. Smith talks about the President's 
total concentration on his job; about his 
demanding schedule, which often fa- 
tigues his younger associates but not him- 
Self; of the President's belief that he 
holds “the most important job in the 
world.” 

Here is the portrait of a man wholly 
dedicated to his programs and to the 
service of his country. 

Here is a man who, when he thinks 
about the distant future, thinks about 
helping young people understand history 
and appreciate the importance of public 
Service. 

The problems the President faces are 
enormous, 

The successes he has already achieved 
in less than 4 years are also enormous. 

It is no wonder that President Johnson 
feels he has the most important. job in 
the world. 

He has worked himself up through the 
Congress to the highest governmental re- 
sponsibility American Government be- 
Stows on any man. 

And he has fulfilled that responsibility 
With a record of legislation and programs 
Unparalleled in this century. 

I join Merriman Smith and my fellow 
Americans in wishing the President 
Many more happy and productive years 
in the White House. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recor» Mr. Smith's excellent article 
entitled: “L. B. J. Taking Problems as 
Part of Job.“: 

From the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
Aug. 25, 1967] 
L. B. J. TAKING PROBLEMS as Part or JOB 
(By Merriman Smith) 

WasHIncTon —President Johnson would 

ve every right tò be somewhat cynical next 
Sunday when people wish him “happy birth- 
day”—his 59th. 

Were he not propelled by what an asso- 
Clate once called “extra glands,” the chief 
executive might be expected on his birth- 
day to retort, “Happy about what?” 

His birthday view of the world encom- 
Passes war in Vietnam and continued ten- 
Sion in the Middle East, a kind of racial 
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warfare at home, conflict with Congress over 
taxes and his personal decline in the 
public opinion ratings. 

Many men of any age would wilt under 
such scorching problems, but Johnson seems 
to tolerate his troubles much better than 
many longtime president-watchers may 
realize. For one thing, he has been around 
the upper echelons of government long 
enough to accept the fact that no modern 
president ever can expect a holiday from 
crisis. 

Also, he knows that bogging down in wor- 
ry, self-recrimination and pity would ac- 
complish nothing but damaging inhibition 
of his executive performance, 

Johnson, in fact, can become quite amused 
when friends and interviewers catalog his 
troubles, then express amazement that he 
can sleep nights. He not only can sleep at 
night, but in the afternoon, too. 

Not long ago a visitor expounded on what 
by now is a most familiar theme, listing one 
crisis after another and then expressing 
amazement that the President was not 
crushed by such a terrible load. 

“Any man in this job would be up 
the same situation,” the President said, “but 
there is another way of looking at it—life for 
me may be better than it is for most people. 
I have my health and a wonderful family. I 
have no worries about money, my taxes are 
paid and I don't owe a soul, Many of the 
every-day chores which the average man 
faces are done for me. 

“This means I can devote almost all of 
my time and energy to what I believe is the 
most important job in the world. And, by 
God, that is what Iam doing.” 

FATIGUING SCHEDULE 


As Johnson observes his 59th birthday, he 
follows a schedule which some of his younger 
associates often find painfully fatiguing. This 
leads some people to express concern for the 
President’s health, but their fears fail to 
consider personality traits which seem to 
override certain physical factors. 

An eminent medical specialist here who is 
closely familiar with Johnson's record had 
this to say recently in a private conversation 
with friends of the President: 

The President, it is true, did suffer a 
rather serious heart attack in 1955, and while 
he must be regarded as a cardiac patient for 
the rest of his life, he did make a good recoy- 
ery; he has been a better-than-average pa- 
tient, and I am convinced his present rate 
of activity is better for him than what would 
be the debilitating frustration of artificial 
or enforced idleness, 

“This man would be utterly miserable 
loafing on a beach a la Harry Truman or sail- 
ing off Cape Cod in the manner of John 
Kennedy. Work has been his hobby, his yoca- 
tion, his life ever since I've known him, and 
while it may be contrary to the rules of well- 
being for most of us, it certainly seems to 
work for him.” 

TALKS LITTLE ABOUT POLITICAL FUTURE 


If he has any deep concern about his polit- 
{cal future and what the 1968 elections may 
hold in store for him, Johnson docs not talk 
much about it, His actions, his Great Society 
policies and programs certainly appear to be 
those of a chief executive who intends to seek 
re-election. 

And no matter how obvious other signs 
may become, those who know him well 
doubt he will say what he is going to do 
in 1968 until the last possible moment. This 
not only Is characteristic of him, but it is 
good political strategy for an incumbent, 


Regardless of what history may say about 
his accomplishments as president, Johnson 
typifies the sort of success story which Amer- 
ican parents have dreamed for their sons 
generation after generation. Some historians 
believe that because of an increasingly afflu- 
ent society with its constantly multiplying 
complexities, Johnson may be the last of 
the “log cabin presidents.” 

He was born Aug. 27, 1908, on a rocky farm 
near Stonewall, Tex., and today his home is 
on the same land—with a few added marks 
of opulence such as his own private airport 
and a heated swimming pool. 

His parents were Sam Ealy and Rebekah 
Baines Johnson who were dutiful and hard- 
working the stern Texas hill country, but 
considerably less than well-off. Both his 
father and grandfather served in the Texas 
Legislature, and he grew up on their political 
tales, many of which he can recite today with 
much jovial embellishment. 


HARD STRUGGLE THROUGH COLLEGE 


Critics who see him today as the flashy 
rich Texan with $10,000 automobiles, a lucra- 
tive family broadcasting company, four 
ranches and other symbols of wealth forget 
how hard he struggled to get through South- 
west Texas State Teachers College. This was 
followed by lean years as a country school- 
teacher. 

Some of his critics also forget that his po- 
litical career started on a low rung—as sec- 
retary to a Texas co an—then moved 
upward a step at a time with apprenticeship 
in his own House seat, then long service in 
the Senate and into the vice presidency with 
John F. Kennedy in 1960. After some 30 years 
on the Washington scene, he was catapulted 
into the presidency by the 1963 assassination 
of Kennedy. 

At this 59th birthday stage of his life and 
career, Johnson speaks at times in the pri- 
yacy of his family and closer friends about 
the many things he wants to do when he 
leaves Office such as helping younger people 
to understand history and appreciate the im- 
portance of government service. He expects 
to base his post-presidential operations at 
a library to be erected on the University of 
Texas campus in Austin. 

As to when he will drop to the slower 
pace of private life must be a matter of con- 
jecture until it happens. 


Pierre Salinger Discusses Communications 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, on August 
17, Pierre Salinger spoke to the Kansas 
City Rotary Club. His discussion of the 
communications revolution was informa- 
tive, and I insert the text in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

REVOLUTION IN COMMUNICATIONS AND 
INTELLIGENCE 
(Speech by Pierre Salinger, before Kansas 
City Rotary Club, August 17, 1967) 

I would like to discuss today a new revolu- 

tion which Is affecting our daily lives in many 
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ways we have yet to perceive. This is a 
revolution in communications and intel- 
Ugence. It is a technicological revolution 
which has made many of your jobs easier. It 
is also, however, 2 revolution which in many 
ways has unsettled public reaction and 
rendered unpredictable public response. 

Never in history has information of both a 
epecific and general nature been so available 
to the person who must make informed judg- 
ments and decisions. It’s getting so he or she 
is reading all the time—at the office, at home, 
on weekends—and the unending pile of ma- 
terial never diminishes. 

No matter what your occupation ls, you 
must, to a greater or lesser extent, rely on 
public support for the work you do. Another 
ingredient, therefore, enters your decision- 
making process—public opinion. 

The public is also being assaulted through 
new and revolutionary channels of informa- 
tion. This information and the way it is be- 
ing transmitted is having a startling effect 
on his opinion-making process. 

Let me give you a few examples. 

For the first time in the history of our na- 
tion, a war 12,000 miles away is being fought 
in the living room of every American family 
each night of the week. It is one thing to read 
about battles far away in your daily news- 
paper. That has about the right quality of 
impersonality for most people, but to see your 
sons dying on your home TV screen—in living 
color—is something else, indeed. Few people 
have considered the effect on the American 
people and their opinion about the war in 
Vietnam when attempting to arrive at an offi- 
cial decision about what to do about it. It is 
very difficult to urge a public position of cau- 
tion and non-escalation in the face of this 
visual onslaught. The capable associate editor 
of The New York Times, James Reston, said in 
his recent, excellent book, The Artillery of the 
Press: The people have so much information 
about the violent incidents of the war that it 
is questionable whether the President of a 
democratic country can really sustain his 
policy over a long perlod of time while the 
public is being invited to tune in on the 
eleven o'clock news and see Johnny killed.” 
What Mr. Reston goes on to say is that the 
old relationships between public opinion and 
public policy need seriously to be reexamined. 

Since the median age in our country is now 
approaching 25, what the young think and 
what we think about the young becomes im- 

t in the relation of public opinion to 
public policy. The impact of total communi- 
cations has reached the student on every 
campus in the land—grammar school, high 
school and college. Today's young generation 
knows a great deal more, feels a great deal 
more and is a great deal more aware of what 
is going on around them than we were at 
their age. 

‘The public opinion of the young, therefore, 
it not what we expect it to be—and the public 
opinion about the young is seriously dis- 
torted because the generation gap is real and 
wide—and caused by communications. If, as 
a politician, you tell a college student that 
racial segregation is disappearing from our 
land or that there is no need for any kind of 
poverty program because there are no poor— 
he knows differently. Some go to Mississippi 
or work with the poor as their answer. Others 
grow long beards, hold sit-ins and take LSD. 
The pressure is then on the politician to do 
something about these good-for-nothings. We 
react instinctively to the acts of a few while 
barely bothering to find out what Is happen- 
ing to the many. 

The recent riots in Newark and Detroit 
and other cities of our Nation also reflect, 
it seems to me, the impact of the communi- 
cations revolution. One of the ingredients 
of our modern communications is the power- 
ful advertising message dispensed by tele- 
vision. It is a compelling message, and it 
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imbues the recipient with a desire to buy. 
What I am saying is not critical of the ad- 
vertising profession, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that this message is reaching literally 
millions of people who cannot afford to buy. 
They are the poor, living in an affluent so- 
ciety, barraged on every side by messages on 
the impossibility of going through life with- 
out a particular product. The buying urge is 
created but not satisfied until, as we saw 
in Detroit and Newark, the stealing of goods 
becomes the compelling factor in a situation 
bordering on anarchy. 

Public opinion should never be the dómi- 
nant force in decision-making. But no gov- 
ernment of a democratic society can survive 
if it ignores it, What I have attempted to 
say with these examples, however, is that 
the communications assault on the public 
mind is having side effects and that the re- 
liability of public opinion as a guide to 
public policy has been changed drastically 
by the communications revolution. 

And the revolution is not going to dimin- 
ish much in intensity. We talk a great deal 
about such things as management of the 
news and credibility gaps, These things may 
indeed exist from time to time, but the real 
problem is the failure to understand what 
modern communications have done to our 
world and our tendency to think that all 
the old information and intelligence tech- 
niques will continue to work. 

It is all well and good for me to tell you 
what is a great truth—that without candor 
about public policy there is no understand- 
ing of public policy. I could even tell you 
another truth—that the real understanding 
of public policy requires that debates which 
lead up to the creation of that policy be 
open and that, to the extent possible, the 
public participate in that debate. For gov- 
ernment administrators to sit In a room and 
discuss the important decisions they have 
to make and then to make those decisions 
and announce them to the public without 
prior discussion is to Invite disaster. 

The relationship between government and 
the public media will necessarily be an un- 
happy one. The two institutions have dif- 
ferent missions and different objectives, and 
they cannot and should not live in total har- 
mony. The future of the democratic 
is bound up in this conflict and it is to the 
interest of a living democracy to have an 
effective and searching press looking over 
your shoulder. 

These truths, however, in no way reach the 
fundamental problem of our modern time; 
that is, how we all can learn to effectively 
use the new media of our times and how you 
can better learn and understand the impact 
that this new media is haying on the general 
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Televisión is, of course, the key example, 
Much has been written about the impact 
of television on our lives, but the fact of 
the matter is that it has drastically altered 
the patterns of our culture. Among other 
things, it has eliminated in a great part the 
bloc-type voting structure of our society 
and therefore, in a manner largely unknown 
to the leaders of our great parties, has 
changed the structure of politics itself, The 
television debates of the 1960 campaign are 
a dramatic example of that fact. Without 
those debates it is my view that John F. Ken- 
nedy could not have been elected, Seventy 
million Americans were brought into the 
forefront of the political campaign in a man- 
her never before tried. This is not to say 
that. there is still not some use in the old 
forms of political campaigning, but the 
supermarket tour, the Whistle-stop train 
and other traditional forms of politicking 
have been seriously upstaged by the elec- 
tronic media. 

The current discussion of the possibilities 
of the presidency in 1968 is another example 
of this point, Almoet none of the presently 
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considered candidates for president would 
even have been mentioned 30 years ago. The 
operating forms of media at that time would 
not have made it possible for them to get 
their views known in time enough for them 
to be considered as serious candidates for 
President of the United States, and yet today 
television has made it possible for people to 
seriously consider men for president who 
have been in public office for less than 6 
months. R 

The modern media have also had a 
tremendous impact on American attitudes 
about the rest of the world. These media 
have over the past 20 years eroded a rather 
fundamental desire of Americans to live their 
own lives in peace and not to be concerned 
about what is going on in the rest of the 
world, The media have simply made this 
impossible. Not only does what is going on 
in the rest of the world intrude into our 
daily lives in such a way as to make our 
participation in world affairs a necessity, but 
an American president can no longer afford 
the luxury of appealing to the American 
people alone. He must now take into ac- 
count, in addition to American opinion, the 
public opinion of the rest of the world. 

We have not reached an end of this process. 
Soon communications satellites will be in 
place, making a system of instantaneous 
global communications not only possible, but 
a reality. World leaders will be able to speak 
to other nations over the heads of their 
leaders, and traditional forms of propaganda 
will gradually disappear because it will be 
impossible for one nation’s leaders to tell 
untruths about another nation’s people when 
they can be seen directly, and on live tele- 
vison. 

I had a startling example of that during 
the Kennedy administration. As you will re- 
call when President Kennedy became presi- 
dent, there was a great deal of discussion 
about the possible devaluation by the United 
States of the dollar or the possible raising 
of the price of gold which, of course, would 
have the same effect. President Kennedy very 
specifically and forcefully denied that he 
had any such intentions on a number of 
occasions, but these denials read in the cold 
print of The Times in London had no effect 
on those who chose to speculate in gold in 
the hope that the price would be raised, Then 
one day President Kennedy held his first and 
only press conference by Telestar. He was 
asked, by coincidence, the same question 
about the devaluation of the dollar and the 
raising of the price of gold. He gave the same 
answer. But this time the President was seen 
directly on the television screens of Europe 
and the gold market dropped dramatically. 
What the gold speculators had refused to 
believe in print, they accepted as fact when 
the President talked to them directly. This 
is a small example, but it is a portent of 
things to come in the sphere of international 
communications, 

The advent of international communica- 
tions satellites will have other effects. The 
peasant In Bolivia, and in India, and in 
Upper Volta, who now has some vague idea 
that his lot is not what it should be, is going 
to come up square against the realities of 
life in other parts of the world. His rising 
expectations and hopes for a betterment of 
his own life will place almost unbearable 
pressures on those with the responsibility for 
his social and economic development. 

What I am trying to say is not very op- 
timistic. At a time when we are receiving 
more massive and more vidid and almost 
instantaneous communication about what is 
is going on in the world around us, there is 
growing suspicion between government and 
its people, a complete breakdown in under- 
standing between the older and younger 
generations, and even a breakdown in under- 
standing between nations. In actual fact, 
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the more Information we seem to receive, the 
less beeomes our capacity to elther under- 
stand it— or act upon it. 

Some new forms of radio programming are 
playing a great role in confusing the Ameri- 
can people and alienating groups of our Bo- 
clety from one another. I refer to the talk 
shows which permit people with the most 
extreme views to free access to the alr waves. 
In many instances, these views, which in- 
clude anti-Semitism, anti-Negro, just about 
anti-anything sentiments, do not get any 
counter-balancing views from the radio an- 
nouncers who handle these shows, and who 
are, in many instances, totally unequipped to 
conduct serious discussions on any subject. 
In many cases, these announcers graduated 
to talk shows from years of service as disc 
jockeys. The result of many of these pro- 
grams is an almost unending stream of poison 
being injected into our national life—a real 
Pollution of the air waves. In this particular 
case, I think it is high time that the fed- 
oral communications Commission look into 
this kind of programming. 

I wish I could give you some pat answers to 
these problems. I cannot, Certainly, those 
responsible for the media must apply some 
form of selectivity to what they dissemi- 
nate—and perhaps there is some weakness 
in the quality of that selectivity. To quote 
Mr. Reston's book again: “We are not cover- 
ing the news of the mind as we should. 
There is where rebellion, revolution, and 
War start, but we minimize the conflict of 
ideas and emphasize the conflict in the 
Streets, without relating the second to the 
first. If the Secretary of Defense says, for 
the thousandth time, that the United States 

enough hydrogen bombs on airplanes 
and submarines to wipe out both China and 
the Soviet Union, even after they destroy 
every major city in the United States, he 
is assured a big boxcar headline on the 
front page of every big-city newspaper in 

rica and a prominent place on the Cron- 
kite and Huntley-Brinkley shows. But if 
Some thoughtful professor makes a speech 
demonstrating that the destructions of the 
human race can be avoided, he may easily 
be ignored even in his home town.” 

While the discussion of selectivity is a dif- 
ficult one and can often overflow into a dis- 
Cussion of censorship, one must wonder 
Whether or not the drive to fill up an hour 
and a half of news time in the evening on 
Most of our major networks does not lead 
the excessive attention to the statements of 
the Stokely Carmichaels and the Rap 
Browns because they are sensational in char- 
acter, and too little attention to what is done 
in the Watts, the Newarks and the Detroits 
After they have been ravaged by riot. 

Certainly those in politics and public ad- 
Ministration need to re-examine the fiber of 
government for there is much evidence that 
Many of our governmental practices and 
goals are archaic in the terms of the kind of 
World we live in now. Perhaps in the long run, 
We will find that the communications revolu- 
tlon has run away from us and that we have 
Neither the ability nor the desire to adjust 
life and our practices to meet the problems 
with which it has presented us. In this un- 
happy (but not totally impossible) eventu- 
ality, we will find that the greater the 
amount of information, the greater the 
amount of communication, the result will be 
that we have fragmented the fabric of our 
lives in such a way that no future generation 
Will ever be able to totally cope with the 
Problems of their time in any really satis- 
factory way. In such an eventuality, we will 
ride from crisis-to-crisis, from crest-to-crest 
of “hap , many of which are com- 
Pletely fabricated in order to give people 
access to the media because they will find 
that is the only way left for them to 
communicate. 3 
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High Cost of Ineffective Gun Control 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial appearing in the 
Handloader magazine of September- 
October 1967, entitled “High Cost of In- 
effective Gun Control Laws.” That ex- 
cellent editorial points out that a permit 
to purchase a firearm in Philadelphia 
costs $1 and the paperwork required in 
processing that same permit is estimated 
to cost the city $15. The deficit, which is 
paid by the taxpayer, is estimated at $10 
million. 

That figure would pay for something on 
the order of 1,000 additional policemen, 
or an increase of about 15 percent over 
the present police force. 

The editorial makes clear that -the 
funds squandered in this program of 
demonstrated ineffectiveness could much 
better be spent in other ways. 


Hen Cost or INEFFECTIVE Gun CONTROL 


Laws 


How many of you would shell out 10 mil- 
lion dollars a year for a worthless product? 
Three million, maybe? It’s doubtful that any- 


. one in his right mind would even consider 


throwing away that much money. 

But don't snicker too loudly—they're doing 
it in Philadelphia, and if you don't keep a 
watchful eye on your legislators in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as well as in your home state, you 
may soon be doing the same. 

According to information obtained and re- 
ported to us by John Marsman of Savage 
Arms, that’s what Philadelphia taxpayers are 
paying for a worthless crime prevention law— 
but officials there don't like to talk about it. 
They are having a rough time proving their 
gun control law works. Crime rate statistics 
prove it doesn’t—at least, not yet. It’s an 
embarrassing situation. 

How about the cost of the magic law that 
doesn't work? The permit required for a gun 
purchase costs $1. The investigation and 
paper work required in processing a single 
permit is estimated to cost the city $15. The 
taxpayer picks up the difference. 

According to the city's leading newspaper, 
Philadelphia taxpayers are shelling out or 
have lost between 3 and 10 million dollars 
annually on this program. That's certainly 
enough to pay for an effective crime preven- 
tion program. These estimates were based on 
the 90 per cent drop in tax receipts from 
firearms sales, the taxpayer-borne cost for 
police investigations, and taxes lost through 
non-sale of related hunting accessorles and 
reloading supplies. 

What kind of crime prevention could 10 
million dollars buy if used effectively? At a 
rather nice (and above average) salary of 
$10,000, it could pay for 1,000 additional 
policemen—an increase of about 15 per cent 
over the present force. This would provide 
added protection for all the citize: rotec- 
tion against crimes they have real cause to 
fear, like robbery, beating, rape. 

Any city contemplating a gun law like 
Philadelphia should perhaps give considera- 
tion to really effective ways of reducing 
crime—not just using gun control] laws as a 
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false panacea, and gun owners as scapegoats. 

By providing more policemen, residents 
could return to the parks and playgrounds, 
they could have the peace of mind that comes 
with knowing there is little chance their 
house or apartment will be robbed, that they 
could take a walk on a warm summer night 
and know they could return home without 
being mugged or robbed, that their wives 
could shop or thelr daughters return from a 
school dance without being attacked. 

Gun laws won't stop these crimes; effective 
crime prevention can! 

Even in the face of the facts in the 
Philadelphia fiasco, civic leaders in that city 
are urging the adoption of their worthless 
and costly law as a model for state and fed- 
eral legislation. Don't allow it to happen in 
Washington and don’t let it happen in your 
city or state. 

Up until now, little has been said about 
the cost of gun control laws. The Philadel- 
phia case proves the law is worthless and the 
cost high. Taxpayers, sit up and take notice! 


Rumsfeld Legislative Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I submit the text of my last 
legislative report, volume 3, No. 2, which 
is being mailed to all postal patrons in 
oe 13th Congressional District of Dli- 
nois. 

The report follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Since the last Legis- 
lative Report, a substantial tax increase has 
been proposed, war erupted in the Middle 
East, riots have rocked many of our major 
cities, the Selective Service Act has been 
extended for four years, and the war in 
Vietnam has continued with little progress, 
While it is not possible in this brief space 
to discuss all of these issues, details on any 
measure before Congress may be obtained by 
writing me in the House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 20515. Your comments and 
views on matters of importance to our Nation 
are appreciated. 

President Johnson proposes a tarz in- 
crease—A number of the Nation's leading 
economic experts, including the chairmah 
of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, recently testified before the Joint 
Economic Committee, on which I serve. The 
most hotly debated topic was the President's 
recommended tax increase. Most Committee 
members felt that Executive Branch wit- 
nesses failed to make a case for the Presi- 
dent's proposed tax surcharge, then at the 
6 per cent level. Since the Committee hear- 
ings ended in late June, the President has 
recommended that the tax surcharge be 
raised to 10 per cent, to be levied against 
both corporate and individual taxes, 

There is continued concern that a tax in- 
crease at this time might slow economic 
growth at a critical time and reduce antic- 
ipated revenue gains. Moreover, many be- 
leye the Administration ought to place 
greater emphasis on curbing non-essential 
government spending, particularly in view 
of costs of the war in Vietnam. As reported 
a year ago, it is my view that priorities in 
Federal spending must be established. Re- 
grettably, this has not been done. If the 
President's tax increase proposal is accepted 
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by the Congress, it may very well be less 
than the 10 per cent requested, and come 
later than the October deadline set by the 
Administration. 

In an effort to bring about the establish- 
ment of priorities and reduce non-essential 
Federal spending, I have supported amend- 
ments to five of the major omnibus appro- 
priations bills to restrict expenditures to 95 
per cent of the total amounts apppropriated. 
‘These motions to cut spending were approved 
by the House in two of the five instances. 
The Subcommittee on Economy in Govern- 
ment recently received testimony which doc- 
umented a distressing record of careless 
management in government, especially in 
the Department of Defense. Recommenda- 
tions for remedying many of the problems 
uncovered are made in a subcommittee re- 
port which is available by writing our Wash- 
ington office, 

Middle East Crisis —The/ outbreak of war 
in the Middle East temporarily jolted the 
Administration away from its concentration 
of effort and attention on Southeast Asia. 
In the wake of the swift and decisive Israeli 
victory, the task of rebuilding after the loss 
of lives and resources is beginning. This con- 
flict will either mark the beginning of a new 
era of stability or merely another episode 
in decades of hostility and unrest. The an- 
swer will lie in how these problems are re- 
solved: right of passage through the Suez 
and the Gulf of Aqaba, the status of Jeru- 
salem, security arrangements on Israeli bor- 
ders, refugee and other economic problems, 
and, most im t of all, whether or not 
the hostility of the Arab nations will be re- 
placed by recognition of Israel and a resolve 
to find constructive approaches to the polit- 
ical and economic problems separating the 
two sides. Progress in finding answers to 
these vexing questions has been slow, but 
the path to peace and stability in the Middle 
East must be found. 

Legislative action.—Legislation I have sup- 
ported included bills to: 1) assist state and 
local governments in reducing crime and to 
increase the effectiveness and coordination of 
law enforcement and criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of government; 2) prescribe 
Federal penalties for persons who interfere 
with the civil rights activities of others, and 
provide Federal penalties for persons who 
move from state to state with intention to in- 
cite riots and other civil disturbances; 3) ex- 
tend the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act; 4) revise the Copyright Law; 5) 
extend the Older Americans Act; 6) extend 
the Mental Health program; 7) extend the 
Higher Education Act; and 8) provide for a 
comprehensive review of national water re- 
source problems and programs. 

Legislation I have opposed included bills 
to: 1) increase the debt limit; 2) amend the 
Food Stamp Act; 3) revise peanut acreage 
allotments; 4) institute several unbudgeted 
public work projects; and 5) the Public Works 
Appropriations Bill, in the hope of trimming 
excessive Federal spending. 

Legislation sponsored.—Part of a Congress- 
man’s job involves the identification of prob- 
lem areas and the initiation of proposals to 
resolve them. This year, bills and resolutions 
I have sponsored or co-sponsored have in- 
cluded the following: 

Human Investment Act of 1987—To pro- 
vide tax incentives for companies to hire and 
train unemployed workers lacking skills for 
available jobs. 

National Home Ownership Foundation 
Act—To promote home ownership among 
low-income groups through low-cost financ- 
ing. 

National Commission on Public Manage- 
ment—To apply modern systems and man- 
agement techniques to national and com- 
munity problems. 

Miscellaneous.—To eliminate the patron- 
age consideration in the appointment of post- 
masters; and to permit those recelving So- 
cial Security benefits to earn a maximum of 
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$3,600 annually. (Since my bill was intro- 
duced, the House voted to raise the earning 
limitation from $1,500 to.$1,680.) 

Rumsfeld amendments on NASA.—The 
House and the Senate have passed, and the 
President has signed into law, an amend- 
ment I offered to the bill authorizing funds 
for 1968 for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA). The Amend- 
ment establishes an Aerospace Safety Ad- 
visory Panel to monitor NASA safety activi- 
ties in the interest of avoiding accidents. such 
as the tragic Apollo 204 spacecraft fire of last 
January which took the lives of three astro- 
nauts. 

Approval of the safety panel will mark, 
I believe, the beginning of substantially im- 
proved safety procedures in the U.S. space 
programs. The proposal was amended by a 
House-Senate Conference Committee to per- 
mit a minority of the panel members to be 
NASA employees, whereas the original lan- 
guage would have restricted membership to 
non-NASA personnel. The importance of a 
truly independent safety panel can be seen 
in the successful Advisory Committee on Re- 
actor Safeguards of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Hopefully, the presence of NASA 
employees on the NSA safety panel will not 
impair the panel’s ability to objectively 
analyze safety hazards in the space program. 

A second amendment which I offered to the 
NASA authorization bill, known as the “in- 
formation amendment,” was defeated in the 
House-Senate Conference. This amendment 
charged NASA with the responsibility of 
keeping the House and Senate Space Com- 
mittees fully and currently informed with 
respect to all NASA activities. During hear- 
ings to investigate the Apollo 204 tragedy, it 
became clear that the Congress was not re- 
ceiving full information from NASA Officials. 
For example, Congress was unaware of the 
existence of the Phillips Report, a document 
highly critical of NASA operations. It is vital 
that the burden for providing information 
about NASA's programs be placed upon that 
agency. Under present law, NASA is simply 
forbidden from withholding information 
from Congress once it is requested, but is 
under no obligation to provide Information 
voluntarily, In the case of the Phillips Re- 
port, Members of Congress did not know of 
its existence and therefore were in no posi- 
tion to request copies of it. I will continue to 
press for Improvements in this important 
area. 

Riots in the cities —A summer marked by 
rioting in many of our Nation’s cities is 
coming to a close. While it is tempting and 
obviously fashionable to strike out with 
words of blame, rhetoric will not bring order 
or restore Detroit, Newark, or the other com- 
munities hit by violence and lawlessness. 
Unfortunately, many of our Nation's lead- 
ers—in government, religion, and other 
fieids—have attempted to divert responsi- 
bility for strife in the cities by blaming 
others in shrill tones. Neither disobedience to 
law nor the basic causes for the rioting will 
be checked by angry accusations, gimmickry, 
acquiescence, or inattention. There is ample 
evidence that our society as a whole has 
failed to deal effectively with both lawless- 
ness and the causes of the urban problems 
facing us. It has become increasingly appar- 
ent that such problems require the direct 
involvement of all sectors of society—the 
voluntary sector, the private sector, Federal, 
state, and local governments, but, aboye all, 
the individual. 

It is considerably easier to look to every- 
one but oneself for blame or responsibility. 
However, the strength and hope of our Na- 
tion is in the people—individuals—and it 18 
here, in the last analysis, that we will win 
or lose the battle to strengthen our system 
and to enrich our lives and the lives of our 
fellow citizens. It is within our power to do 
what we will with the great human d 
economic resources of this land. If we 
done less than we would wish, as the 
indicate, we must look to ourselves for the 
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reasons. If we would do better in the fu- 
ture, we must look to ourselves for the 
answers. 

Selective Service Act. When the director of 
the Defense Department's Manpower Office 
testified before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee in April, I questioned him concerning the 
Department's attitude on increasing the pro- 
portion of volunteers in the armed forces, He 
stated: “I can say categorically—and this is 
on the record—that the Department of De- 
fense has had as its objective to obtain as 
many or all of its personnel through volun- 
tary means.” Notwithstanding this position 
of the Department, by the President, and the 
Democratic and Republican 1964 platform 
promises, the Military Selective Service Act of 
1967 was totally devoid of any attempt to in- 
crease the number of volunteers for military 
service. 

The House version of the Act contained 
my amendment to declare the sense of Con- 
gress that “the obligation of serving in the 
armed forces should be enforced through the 
provisions of this Act only when necessary to 
insure the security of this Nation.” However, 
the House-Senate Conference Committee de- 
leted this amendment, seemingly indicating 
a Congressional preference for compulsion in 
military service, regardless of need. Much 
that could have been done to improve the 
Selective Service Act was not done, to the 
discredit of both the Executive and the Leg- 
islative Branches of the Federal Government. 
Copies of my testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee are available 
through my office. 

Freedom of information——The Federal 
Public Records Law (P,L. 89-487), which I 
cosponsored, took effect on July 4, 1967. This 
“Freedom of Information” law reasserts the 
fundamental right of the American people to 
know what their Federal government is 
doing. It provides that government records 
are to be made available at the request of any 
citizen, and gives a person wrongfully denied 
access to information the right to go to 
court for an immediate ruling. 

The new law will not work miracles over- 
night. It may have little Impact on the 
“Credibility Gap.” But the law is a weapon— 
and a powerful one—which will help to re- 
duce unwarranted secrecy in government. 
How well it will work will depend on how 
effectively the people, the press, and the Con- 
gress use it as a guarantee of the right to 
know. 

Congressional assistance—Members of 
Congress frequently receive appeals from in- 
dividuals, organizations, and municipalities 
for assistance of one kind or another. Some 
types of assistance can be provided—other 
types cannot. 

It is my bellef that a Congressman has a 
duty to assist where possible in making the 
relationship between a citizen and his Gov- 
ernment fair and workable, for there are 
times, in the impersonallty of Government, 
when the Congressman serves as the only 
personal link between a constituent and an 
Executive Branch Department. But occa- 
sions and situations arise when it is im- 
proper, and, in some instances, illegal, for 
& Member of Congress to attempt to Influence 
governmental decisions. 

Members of Congress are legislators—not 
executives or administrators, Their basic re- 
sponsibility is the drafting and passing of 
legislation. The Executive Branch has the re- 
sponsibility of administering those laws. 
There are many areas in which a Congress- 
man can assist—in cutting red tape, in help- 
ing to correct administrative errors, or in ex- 
pediting action when it is unduly delayed. 

Because of the misunderstandings which 
arise from time to time, I appeared before 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress and recommended that “the policy 
of encouraging or assisting Members of Con- 
gress in the announcement of Federal grants, 
contracts, or projects in their states or dis- 
tricts be terminated ... To encourage or 
assist Members in making initial announce- 
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ments of Federal grants, projects, and par- 
ticularly Federal contracts, leaves at least a 
shadow of question as to whether or not the 
contract or project was awarded solely, as it 
should have been, on factors such as cost, 
performance, and national interest.” 

Academy appointments—Congratulations 
are in order for the young men from the 
13th District who earned appointment to 
the U.S. service academies and who com- 
menced their studies this June: U.S. Air 
Force Academy—Lawrence F. Blameuser, 
Jr., Skokie; Steven DeHaven, Mt. Prospect; 
Charles E. Dehlinger, Evanston; John Eke- 
berg, Palatine; Gerald Lemke, Wheeling; 
Casey Scott, Wilmette. U.S. Military Acad- 
emy—Richard J. Appleton, Mt. Prospect; 
Brian Bruckner, Niles; Ford G. Droegemuel- 
ler, Arlington Heights; Christopher B. Tim- 
mers, Wheeling; Mark M. Weiman, Evanston. 
U.S. Naval Academy—Jeffrey Currie, Evans- 
ton; Thomas R. Dussman, Jr., Winnetka; 
Charles L. Keating, Arlington Heights. U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy—Scott K. Sum- 
mers, Wilmette. Those interested in applying 
for academy nominations for classes begin- 
ning in June 1968 may write to my office for 
Tull details. 

Visitors and letters—Visitors to Washing- 
ton from the 13th District are always wel- 
come in our office in the House Office Build- 
ing. If you are planning a trip to the Na- 
tion's Capital, write ahead and let us know 

Fou are coming. In this way, we may be 
able to assist in making your visit a more 
enjoyable one. Also, your letters are always 
Welcome. Our Washington office is open datiy 
from 8:00 A.M, to 6:00 P.M. and generally 
later. If you communicate with the office and 
do not receive a response within a week, 
Please write again. We have discovered 
instances where mall has not reached the 
Office or where it has been delayed. Since we 
Tespond to some 600 letter a week, and receive 
hundreds of pieces of non-letter mall in 
addition, there is always the possibility that 
a letter may go astray in the Postal Service 
Or in the Congressional postal facilities. I 
look forward to hearing from you. 


Dr. John L. Taylor 


SPEECH 
HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Dr, John L. Taylor who passed 
away on August 29. I knew Dr. Taylor 
for only these months of the 90th Con- 
gress, when we had the opportunity to 
work together on the House Committee 
On Interior and Insular Affairs, but it 
Was apparent to me from the beginning 
that he was a tremendously talented in- 
dividual who was making a very im- 
Portant contribution to the committee. 

This versatile man at once portrayed 
expertise on both the Pacific islands and 
the American Indian, and was widely 
Tecognized in his important post as con- 
Sultant to the committee, a position he 
Served for 14 years with distinction. 

Dr. Taylor will be sorely missed by the 
Committee and by Congress and it is fit- 
ting that his mark be memorialized by 
the John L. Taylor scholarship memorial 
fund for students from the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. It was my 
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privilege to know Dr. Taylor, and it will 
be the privilege of students of the trust. 
1 tories in years to come to know of 


VISTA Contributions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to include in the Recorp a copy 
of a memorandum sent to Mr. Cyrus 
Vance—President Johnson’s special as- 
sistant to Detroit during the riots—from 
Mr. Bill Crook, Director of the VISTA 
program within the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Bill Crook’s message illus- 
trates very well the excellent service to 
our Nation that VISTA and the OEO are 
providing. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has made many gallant efforts in Detroit 
to prevent and eliminate the underlying 
causes of urban riots and violence. OEO 
funds are limited, however, and not 
enough has been done previously to cor- 
rect the injustices and despair of poverty. 

VISTA’s contribution was important 
and I believe deserves our sincere praise 
and support. 


To: The Honorable Cyrus Vance. 

From: Bill Crook, Director, VISTA, Pat Ken- 
nedy, Deputy Director, VISTA. 

Date: August 2, 1967, 

Last Friday afternoon at 5:00 pm. the 
VISTA headquarters received a telegram 
from Governor George Romney approving 
the assignment of 200 VISTA Volunteers to 
assist In Detroit's rehabilitation efforts. The 
Volunteers were requested by the Governor 
and the Mayor’s Committee for Human Re- 
sources Development. 

VISTA staff members were on the ground 
in Detroit in a matter of hours. And VISTA's 
Director, Bill Crook, arrived in the city 
Saturday morning to take personal charge of 
launching VISTA’s emergency task force. 

Less than 24 hours after Governor Romney's 
request for Volunteers, the first Volunteers 
were in Detroit and additional contingents 
arrived in the city over the next three days. 
The schedule of their arrival for emergency 
duty was as follows: 

Friday, 32 VISTA's already in Detroit. 

Saturday, 45 VISTA Volunteers. 

Sunday, 20 VISTA Volunteers. 

Monday, 55 VISTA Volunteers, 

Tuesday, 48 VISTA Volunteers. 

Wednesday, 15 VISTA Associates. 

Volunteer Total, 215. 

Volunteers were lodged in the Tuller and 
Strathmore Hotels near the target areas and 
moved immediately into special VISTA brief- 
ing sessions on the purpose of VISTA’s mis- 
sion in Detroit and the special discipline and 
curfews required in light of the disturbances. 
All Volunteers also received a special three 
hour briefing by the Mayor's Committee on 
the immediate problems and needs in tar- 
get areas and on services available. 

VISTA Volunteers then moved out and 
went to work. They helped reinforce CAP 
neighborhood staffs in the four Administra- 
tive Centers and eighteen Local Subcenters. 
They went to the city’s major emergency 
receiving hospital, Detroit General, to sup- 
plement overtaxed and exhausted staf. They 
moved into the Neighborhood Legal Services 
headquarters and the City Prosecutor’s office 
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in police headquarters to assist in interview- 
ing and that week's staggering 
4,000 arrests. (Normally, felony arrests in 
Detroit run around 8,000 a year.) Their goal 
was both to relieve massive clerical and legal 
problems and to facilitate release on bond of 
citizens so they could return to their jobs 
and families. VISTA Volunteers manned an 
emergency rat control project and worked 
out of Archdiocese Headstart Centers locat- 
ing children absent since the riots began, 
And, VISTA Volunteers boarded donated 
dump trucks for clean up campaigns. 

During the crisis itself, some VISTA Vol- 

unteers repeatedly exposed themselves to 
sniper fire in order to assist refugees, report 
disasters and help direct relief agencies to 
areas of greatest need. Others performed 
small and sometimes menial tasks that took 
some of the burden off overworked local 
staff. 
The Volunteers were supervised by 20 
VISTA staff members who came from the 
VISTA office and VISTA Regional Training 
Centers. Their work was at all times closely 
coordinated with Mr. Vance's office and with 
the Major’s Committee for Human Resources 
Development. They gave valuable guidance 
and direction every step of the way. 

One of the most important efforts now is 
to put the community in a position to help 
rebuild itself. To further this objective, 
VISTA has just launched a campaign to re- 
cruit ghetto residents to serve as VISTA 
Associates. On Wednesday, the first fifteen 
VISTA Associates were selected. Additional 
Associates will be added in the coming days. 
VISTA regards the recruitment of local peo- 
ple to carry on work begun on an emergency 
basis by VISTA's themselves as a high prior- 
ity endeavor, The staff is also now beginning 
to_work with local authorities to plan an 
orderly phase out of the VISTA emergency 
force in Detroit. 


Samuel Richard Davenport 


SPEECH 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the remarks 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral in tribute to Samuel Richard- 
son Davenport are certainly well merited. 
During his 26 years of service on the 
Hill, he has contributed greatly to the 
efficiency and effectiveness of most, if not 
all, of our congressional offices. Not only 
his efficiency, but his pleasant smile and 
friendly manner have made him par- 
ticularly effective. 

But, there is another aspect of Sam's 
life that deserves mention. He is in most 
regular attendance at the House of Rep- 
resentatives prayer breakfast on Thurs- 
day mornings and, as he leaves for his 
visit to Ireland, we shall certainly miss 
him at these meetings. Sam is the only 
person not a member or officer of the 
House who is invited to and does regu- 
larly attend these breakfasts. There, too, 
with his knowledge and wit, he contrib- 
utes a great deal. 

I want to join with the many others 
who wish him a happy visit to Ireland 
in the greater leisure 
which he now has he will find time to do 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, three so- 
called poverty workers, all active in the 
Southern Conference Education Fund— 
SCEF—a cited Communist-front group, 
have been arrested in Kentucky and 
charged with plotting to overthrow the 
government of Pike County. 

SCEF gained national headlines when 
their headquarters in New Orleans was 
raided by State and local law enforce- 
ment officials a few years ago and tons 
of Communist material uncovered. The 
Louisiana joint committee on un-Amer- 
ican activities published several volumes 
of documents, confiscated in the raid, all 
of which were pro-Communist and sedi- 
tious in nature. 

Two of those apprehended in Ken- 
tucky were the notorious Ann and Carl 
Braden, who pack a long list of Commu- 
nist-front citations. They were indicted 
previously and Carl Braden convicted, in 
Kentucky—back in 1954. 

Louisiana obtained convictions against 
top leaders of SCEF, but these were nul- 
lified by the Supreme Court which struck 
down the Louisiana law. 

Unfortunately, Braden's conviction in 
Kentucky was overturned by the State 
court of appeals, citing a Federal Su- 
preme Court decision knocking down 
State jurisdiction in the field of sedition. 

Herein is where many of our present- 
day problems lie. The runaway Supreme 
Court denies jurisdiction to the very 
agencies—the States—that are taking 
the initiative in the fight against this 
form of subversion from within. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
release from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune of September 12, 1967, in the 
RECORD: 

JURORS ORDER SEDITION TRIAL—INDICT 

Poverty WORKERS, SCEF LEADERS 

PIKEVILLE, Ky.—Three Pike County, Ky., 
poverty workers and the leaders of the 
Southern Conference Education Fund 
(SCEF) were indicted Monday on sedition 
charges by the Pike County Grand Jury. 

Named in the indictment were Ann and 
Carl Braden of Louisville, leaders of SCEF; 
Mr, and Mrs. Alan McSurely, field workers 
for SCEF in Pike County; and Joseph Mul- 
loy, Appalachian Volunteer staff member in 
the county. 

The latter three were arrested Aug. 11-12 
following raids on their homes, which, ac- 
cording to Pike County Commonwealth's 
Atty. Thomas Ratliff, produced “a truckload 
of seditious material.” 

The indictment charged that a “well orga- 
nized and well financed effort is being made 
to promote and spread the Communistic 
theory. . to overthrow the government of 
Pike County.” 


INDICTED IN 1954 


The jury report said Communist organizers 
have been sent to Pike County by “racial 
Organizations which have paid and sup- 
ported them 

Some employes. of the Appalachian Volun- 
teers and other federally-financed anti-pov- 
erty programs have collaborated and co- 
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operated with known Communist organiz- 


The jury said “local officials of the Ap- 
palachian Volunteers have cooperated with 
known Communist organizers by allowing 
them to conduct training among the Vista 
Workers, Peace Corps trainees and local 
citizens.” 

The Bradens and four others were indicted 
under the same state statute in 1954 after 
the couple bought a home in an all-white 
suburb of Louisville for the purpose of trans- 
ferring it to Negro contractor Andrew Wade 
IV. The home was bombed one month later. 

CONVICTION VOIDED 


Only Braden stood trial, and his convic- 
tion was overturned by the state Court of 
Appeals. The ruling cited a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in a Pennsylvania case which 
said the federal government has jurisdic- 
tion in the fleld of sedition. 


Clarence Muse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion has many outstanding Negro citi- 
zens. One of the most prominent of these 
citizens is Clarence Muse, a popular and 
outstanding entertainer, a tireless cru- 
sader for a responsible and sane prog- 
ress for his race, and a humanitarian in 
the fullest sense of the word. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Muse, who I am 
proud to say resides in my district, 
called for the country to ferret out those 
social conditions that often contribute 
to civil disturbances. Mr. Muse, like my- 
self, does not believe that the answer lies 
in “black power,” separatism, and hate. 
But rather, the continual search by men 
of good will for the solution of those 
problems that trouble all citizens in this 
confusing time in our Nation’s history. 

Because of this man’s stature, and be- 
cause he espouses what I feel to be a 
correct approach, I include his remarks 
in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF CLARENCE MUSE 

“I am sure you are most concerned by 
now that the man at the bottom of the so- 
cial pattern of our Country is frustrated and 
disturbed. In noting this disturbance, I re- 
member the same kind of unrest was at the 
same level when the Great Depression fell 
over our Country.” 

“One philosophy at that time was that 
monies and opportunities should flow from 
the top and eventually reach the man at the 
bottom. This proved to be disastrous. Then 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, our Noble Presi- 
dent, inserted the philosophy of reaching the 
man at the bottom first and slowly and 
progressively, harmony was restored and the 
Country began its long trip towards social 
advancement.” 

“Today, in my opinion, we have the same 
situation only it is more sophisticated. The 
hope of our future is (if we can) rise above 
the crowd by bringing thoughtful and active 
consideration in Congress. Not the type of 
approach to ‘save’ the Negro population or 
‘other minority groups; but to save the 
Nation.” 

“We must love each other as human be- 
ings. We must do things for each other as 
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human beings. We must live solely for the 
purpose of helping human beings.” 

“I trust that this will inspire you to meet 
the challenge and take a forward step in 
restoring peace and harmony in our great 
Country, the United States of America.” 


Vilification of Johnson Is Denounced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, legiti- 
mate criticism is a necessary part of the 
national scene but. vilification of public 
officials, especially the President, is un- 
warranted. Therefore, I feel the follow- 
ing commentary of Walter Trohan, noted 
Washington bureau chief of the Chicago 
Tribune, deserves thoughtful review by 
those individuals, especially the radical 
left, who have lowered themselves to ex- 
cessive thoughtless personal attacks on 
the President: 


VILIFICATION OF JOHNSON Is DENOUNCED 


WASHINGTON, September 7.—"All the world 
is familiar with Lincoln, the emancipator, the 
author of the Gettysburg address, the time- 
less spokesman of democracy,” wrote the 
late James G. Randall, historian. “Few of us 
are acquainted with Lincoln, the baboon, 
the imbecile, the wet rag, the Kentucky 
mule, yet these are typical examples of the 
names heaped upon him in those cruel days 
when high office [held] less of glory than 
insult and abuse within the ranks of the 
nation he was struggling to save from dis- 
solution.” 

While this writer is no gentle Randall any 
more than Lyndon Baines Johnson is any 
Abraham Lincoln, I am impelled to speak out 
against the flood of vilification, descending 
even to obscenity, being poured upon the 
President of the United States. It is the 
worst I have seen in 33 years in the capital. 
There are placards, buttons, jokes, and songs, 
many of which do not bear repetition in 
family newspapers, striking at hime and his 
family in such a manner as to cause good 
citizens to shudder, even though they have 
no love for him or his policies, 

Much was made of Mr. Johnson as a 
wheeler-dealer and an arm twister. His Texas 
size ego did not help him in this respect. Nor 
did he get any help from those members of 
his own party who resented him the most for 
the fact that he succeeded to the Presidency 
after the assassination of their beloved hero, 
John F. Kennedy, the personable charmer, 
who was a President more of promise than 
accomplishment, 

OBJECT TO USE OF OBSCENITY IN CRITICISM 


The stream of abuse being directed at 
Johnson would seem to be endangering the 
very freedoms his most violent critics pro- 
fess to love, All leaders are open to criticism. 
Perhaps Johnson is more vulnerable than 
most but not thru the low road of obscenity. 

There must be times when Johnson would 
like to turn over his desk to Sen. J. William 
Fulbright ID., Ark. J. his severest foreign pol- 
icy critic; or to Hubert Rap Brown, the vio- 
lent black power critic; or to many others, 
and say: “Here, it's yours; you run it.“ Even 
this commentator, who is among the Presi- 
dent's critics, must say it's a good thing he 
can't. 

In the last year of his first term, even some 
of Lincoln's supporters thought that the 
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game was up. There were movements to dis- 
place Lincoln. Many felt he was not big 
enough for his job. Republican governors had 
no confidence in him. 

GOVERNORS DOUBT JOHNSON COULD WIN TODAY 


Today a similar situation exists in the 
Democratic camp for Johnson. Governors 
make no secret of their belief that he could 
not win their states if the election were to 
be held today. Many in Congress in his own 
party say he is not big enough for his office 
on the domestic or foreign fronts. Some pre- 
dict he will withdraw before the convention, 
either openly and frankly or by having doc- 
tors advise him to give up the Presidency for 
reasons of health. 

If Republicans had the same drive to dis- 
Place Johnson that some Democrats have, it 
might all be over but the shouting, But he is 
not going to be taken out of the race by the 
wishful thinking of some of his fellow Demo- 
orats or out of the White House by the wish- 
ful thinking of some Republicans. 

In the opinion of this commentator he will 
Tun and nothing will keep him out of the 
Tace but death. And he will be hard to beat, 
especially so if the Republicans splinter 
themselves, for which they have a proven 
Genius, 


The Plight of Our Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS, Mr. Speaker, I am pro- 
foundly disturbed by strikes in many 
cities among teachers needed to educate 
our country's children. I am convinced 
that wages, while much talked about, are 
not the only issue. People who go into this 
Profession do not do so for the money. 

But the role of teachers in many com- 
munities is gradually being undermined 
by much publicized poverty war people, 
who, though usually better paid, often 
lack the level of professional skill at- 
tained by our teachers. 

These teachers, Mr. Speaker, are 
thoroughly upset. With a breakdown 
of discipline in the homes, a disrespect 
for law and order in the streets, and an- 
archaic conditions in many classrooms, 
the teachers are prevented from doing 
what they know to be best for their stu- 
dents. Because of a discipline crisis, 
Many teachers have almost given up the 
battle. They have told me that their posi- 
tion is rapidly becoming untenable. 

Ho can we instill principles of honor 
and industry in our students when these 
Virtues are denied by wholesale Great 
Society programs?” they say. “These pro- 
grams, with their waste, graft, and give- 
away philosophy are destroying any sense 
of realism or economic integrity our chil- 
dren may have developed. The value of a 
dollar is forgotten and individual pride 
and their sense of personal responsibility 
evaporate.” 

Our American teachers, Mr. Speaker, 
have played and must continue to play 
an important and basic part in the pres- 
ervation and development of our free 
Society. If they lose their idealism and 
Sense of mission, we are in real trouble. 
The sooner we get away from artificial 
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elements and stimuli in our economy, the 
sooner we can move forward to genuine 
growth and solid progress. 


Workers Describe Firings, Intimidation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
witnesses told an incredible story of dis- 
missals and blacklisting as they appeared 
recently before the Special House Sub- 
committee on Labor. They told of dis- 
crimination, coercion, intimidation, sur- 
veillance, threats, company and com- 
munity interference, and massive illegal 
discharges,” to prevent them from doing 
what the law says they can do: organize 
into unions. 

The AFL-CIO News told about this in 
its current issue. Under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, I include the article in 
the Recorp at this point so that we may 
all be informed of this tragic situation: 


FIRST-PERSON TESTIMONY: Workers DESCRIBE 
FIRINGS, INTIMIDATION 


(By Eugene A. Kelly) 


Workers from American mills and factories 
came to the Capitol to tell in their own words 
the methods their employers use to pre- 
vent them from doing what the law says they 
are free to d into unions of their 
own choosing without unlawful interference. 

As one witness told the Special House Sub- 
committee on Labor, it was a story of dis- 
crimination, coercion, intimidation, sur- 
veillance, threats, company and community 
interference and massive illegal discharges.” 

The intimidation and the discharges are 
still occurring, another witness testified, 
“this week and last week and every week“ 
despite the law and the courts. 

As the witnesses left the stand, some in 
tears, Rep. Willlam D. Ford (D-Mich) ob- 
served that “even union people wouldn't be- 
lieve that this is still happening“ unless they 
can read the testimony. It is, he added, “like 
something out of Alice in Wonderland” to 
hear of events in sections of the nation that 
have been “totally cut off from what has been 
happening for the last 25 years in this 
country.” 

Subcommittee Chairman Frank Thompson 
(D-N.J.) scheduled additional public hear- 
ings until all who want to testify are heard. 
Thompson's invitation to appear was re- 
jected by Pres. Robert T. Stevens of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., big government textile 
contractor which has fired more than 500 
workers to date and has refused to reinstate 
any of them while it appeals lower court 
rulings to the Supreme Court, 

Union witnesses included Robert Starnes, 
assistant AFL-CIO regional director for 
Mississippi and Louisiana, who read into 
the record details of widespread community 
interference with unions and workers; Or- 
ganizer Claude Davis of the Molders, who 
told of being beaten by an employer in Tup- 
pers Plains, O., when he went to the plant 
to seek reinstatement of five workers fired 
for joining the union. 

Other union representatives also gave evi- 
dence supporting their belief that the law 
against employer harassment of union mem- 
bers should be given “real sharp teeth.” But 
the most moving testimony came from rank- 
and-file workers. 
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With tears in her eyes, Mrs. Doris Hicklin 
of Rock Hill, S. C., mother of a soldier now 
serving in Viet Nam, told in soft accents 
how she was fired by J. P. Stevens & Co. for 
wearing a union button in the plant where 
she had worked seven years until 1964. 

“I was called into the office and told to 
take off the button. This I refused to do,” she 
said. Mrs, Hicklin has no job now because 
she was fired from her last two jobs—a report 
Thompson referred to the Justice Dept. for 
investigation of possible witness intimida- 
tion. 

WORKERS ENSLAVED 


Shirley Hobbs of Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 
said she was fired by Stevens management 
after joining the Textile Workers. So was 
her husband, Of her experiences Mrs. Hobbs 
said “Lincoln freed the slaves but J. P. 
Stevens enslaves his workers with fear, black- 
balling and work overloads.” K 

Lillian Hux told how she worked three 
days at the Roanoke Rapids plant and was 
fired after a union organizer handed her a 
leafiet. 

“Someone told me to get rid of it, quick. 
There wasn't any trash basket handy so I 
handed tt to my cousin who was due to go off 
duty. Her supervisor saw her put it into her 
purse and I was fired for interfering with 
another employe. Then they fired my cousin 
too,” she said. 

“I haven't worked since,“ said the witness, 
the mother of two children. Sobbing, she 
cried “J. P. Stevens has denied me my rights 
as an American,” and rushed from the hear- 
ing room, 

A solemn witness was Jess Cudd, Whitmire, 
S.C., who worked 50 years for the Stevens 
firm and was discharged for joining TWUA. 
Worse than firing, he said, was management's 
attempt to get him to help “run out of 
town“ his son, also fired for joining the 
union, 

He said: “They come to me and say ‘Mr. 
Cudd, how come you don't adopt that boy's 
two children and you could make about as 
much out of it as you could in-the mill by 
getting social security and run him out of 
town?" 

Cudd’s story previously led a National 
Labor Relations Board trial examiner to cite 
the incident as a “horrible example” of em- 
ployer callousness. The Cudds were among 
71 fired Stevens employes that the NLRB, 
and two federal courts, ordered reinstated 
with backpay to 1964. 

Four committee witnesses came from Hart- 
well, Ga., to relate how they took part in an 
attack on union handbillers at the Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co. plant in 1963. One 
quoted a company foreman as telling work- 
ers “it might mean your job if you don't run 
them off." > 

The union men were attacked by 50 em- 
ployes who poured outside the plant to man- 
handle tħem and burn their handbilis and 
leaflets. The union lost one election there, 
won a second one but still is fighting for 
recognition, the committee was told. 

Ray Smithhart of the Rubber Workers sald 
he was arrested in Mississippi for passing out 
handbills, jailed and fined $10 by the mayor 
of Ripley, Miss. In Tupelo, Miss., his car was 
riddled by buckshot but he himself was not 
hit. 

James M. Pierce of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., wrapped up his experiences 
with Stevens Co. by calling it a “story of 
firings and discrimination.” 

“Fighting unions in the South is big busi- 
ness,“ he testified. Naming several law firms 
that specialize in combatting unions, he said 
retention of these firms “automatically 
means a campaign of fear, community inter- 
ference, massive discharges, delays and no 
contract. 

“I can assure you there is no stigma at- 
tached” to labor law violations in the South, 
Pierce said. “In fact, the labor law violator 
is a hero... wined and dined.” 
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Castro Sees Panama Canal as Gateway to 
Guantanamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed Panama Canal treaty which 
would abdicate U.S. sovereignty over that 
crucial Carribean waterway has caused 
grave concern in the Congress and 
among our military experts who are 
aware of Communist designs on our 
security. 

One of the most penetrating examina- 
tions of the dangers in this secretly ne- 
gotiated pact which has been hidden 
from the American public, is a recent 
article by retired Brig. Gen. James D. 
Hittle, of the U.S.-Marine Corps. 

General Hittle, director of national 
security and foreign affairs, for the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, has high- 
lighted the inherent dangers in our 
abandoning control over the canal. 

In order that all Members of Congress 
may read this timely report, I offer 
General Hittle's summary for the REC- 
orp. The article follows: 

EYES PRECEDENT IN TREATY—CastTRO SEES 
PANAMA CANAL AS GATEWAY TO GUAN- 
TANAMO 

(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC, Ret.) 
WasHincTon.—Anyone who thinks the pro- 

Panama Canal treaty would ease ten- 
sions for the United States in the Caribbean 
has underestimated Cuban Prime Minister 

Fidel Castro. 

It is no coincidence that Castro has been 
on his good behavior recently. He has cut 
down on public insults and threats against 
the United States. According to recent re- 
ports, he even has granted permission for 
our weather planes to overfiy Cuba. 

Such a show of good conduct, phony as it 
is, has a purpose. 

He does not want to do anything at this 
time to upset the new treaty now in the works 
between the United States and Panama. 

Castro knows that the proposed Panama 
Canal treaty is playing squarely into his 
hands. Here is why: 

A key objective of Communist policy in the 
Americas is to control the Caribbean. Red 
control of this strategic sea would shatter 
the defense of the hemisphere. 

KEY OBSTACLE TO RUSSIAN LAKE 


The biggest obstacle to the Moscow-Havana 
plan to turn the Caribbean into a Russian 
lake is our naval base at Guantanamo Bay, 
on the southeast tip of Cuba. 

Getting us out of Guantanamo Bay is nec- 
essary to obtain it as a base for Russian sub- 
marines in the Caribbean. i 

Castro and his Kremlin bosses realize the 
threats, pressures and propaganda a few years 
ago did not scare us out of Guantanamo, 
Now they apparently are planning another 
technique. Their scheme hinges on U.S. rati- 
fication of the canal treaty. 

The broad principle of the agreement re- 
portedly calls for us to voluntarily give up 
exclusive U.S. control of the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Once we agree to that, we have lost our 
freedom of action in protecting our strategic 
lifeline, From that point on, our position is 
subject to repeated renegotiations and con- 
cessions. 
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That Castro and the Kremlin plan to use 
the proposed Panama treaty as a leyer for 
prying us loose from Guantanamo Bay is not 
mere speculation. It is what Castro’s Commu- 
nist spokesmen have said will be done. 

SPELLED OUT BY HAVANA RADIO 


Communist propaganda has carefully tied 
the Panama Canal treaty and Guantanamo 
Bay together. Here is what the official Ha- 
vana Radio said more than a year ago re- 
garding Guantanamo Bay and its relation- 
ship to the U.S.-Panama treaty, then being 
negotiated. 

“The standards of modern times apply 
everywhere, and Guantanamo—just as Pan- 
ama—is an anachronistic survival of co- 
lonialism. . . . The question of Panama is 
a political question . . not to be decided 
by admirals or generals . . but between 
states in accordance with international law.” 

Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin and Castro 
know an opportunity when it is given them. 
They intend to make the most of the proposed 
canal treaty as a legal precedent for de- 
manding renegotiation of the Guantanamo 
treaty. They know that once our full con- 
trol of the base is weakened, it will take only 
a few more renegotiations to get us out, 

One thing should be clear: The proposed 
Panama Canal treaty may buy us a few tem- 
porary smiles in Panama, but it moves us 
closer to a crisis in the Caribbean. 

It also moves the world closer to the day 
when the Russian submarine fleet has 
Guantanamo Bay as a base in the strategic 
heart of the Americas. 


Sam Davenport 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] for 
yielding. Iam happy to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to a-great pub- 
lic servant, Sam Davenport. He has been 
a close personal friend for the past 15 
years, and has been most cooperative and 
helpful to me and my entire office staff 
by keeping us advised of matters of na- 
tional interest as well as things of par- 
ticular interest to my district in 
California. 

I recall one incident especially. During 
the earthquake in Alaska, one of my con- 
stituents had relatives in Kodiak and 
were unable to find out whether they had 
survived the quake. Through the assist- 
ance of Sam Davenport, messages were 
relayed by way of ham radio operators 
and, within less than 24 hours, we re- 
ceived information as to the safety of my 
constituent’s relatives. 

Seldom a week would go by that we did 
not have occasion to seek Sam’s assist- 
ance, which was always given most 
freely. 

We will miss him greatly, as he retires 
from a long term of public service. Mrs. 
Utt joins me in wishing Sam Davenport 
and his wife happiness in their retire- 
ment. I know he will find use for his 
many talents, and that he will continue 
to be of service to our Nation. 
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War on Poverty Defended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today, 
when it seems to be in fashion to spout 
forth irresponsible charges about the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, it is a 
real pleasure to read an objective analy- 
sis of the program. 

Such an assessment recently was pre- 
pared by my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable EARLE CABELL, of Dallas, Tex. 
With his usual clear thinking and sense 
of fairness, the Congressman as set 
forth the issues involved as we prepare 
to debate the antipoverty bill. I agree 
with Congressman CaBELL’s conclusion 
that the war on poverty must go on. 
With unanimous consent, I insert his 
statement in the Recorp so that all 
Members may benefit from it: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN EARLE CABELL 

Despite a growing volume of criticism of 
the War on Poverty, there appears little real 
sentiment in Congress for ending it com- 
pletely. 

Along with the daily reports of criticism 
from all areas are small signs from divergent 
sources that the effort being made in this 
field needs to be expanded rather than con- 
tracted. 

Even in Dallas a few days ago when Rep- 
resentative Ray Roberts of McKinney painted 
a dark picture for the future of the $1.4 bil- 
lion OEO appropriation, he suggested that a 
replacement had to be made and his idea 
was a make-work program that carried a $4 
billion price tag. This would be along the 
lines of the old N. V. A. during the 30's. 

In an appearance before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, John Burkhart, 
an Indiana insurance executive and chair- 
man of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce education committee, testified that 
“the problems of poverty cannot be swept 
under the rug,” and had high praise for the 
Community Action Program. 

And in a recent issue of the U.S. News and 
World Report, this weekly magazine strongly 
implied our priorities are out of balance and 
that the war against poverty is receiving 
a pittance when compared with the war in 
Viet Nam. 

As yet, no final bill has been approved by 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
for funding this year’s Poverty War program 
and any criticism of it at this time would be 
premature. 

Much of the headline content today cen- 
ters around the possible role played by local 
OEO units in the recent riots, but these give 
a distorted picture of the entire program. 

I am familiar with the work done by our 
Dallas CAP and am convinced much of the 
credit for our current peaceful situation is a 
direct result of its intelligence and under- 
standing. 

I know that the War on Poverty has faults. 
I know that it has not yet achieved all of the 
goals it so hopefully raised two years ago. I 
know that it is only beginning to be effective 
and that many of its programs have yet to 
get off the ground. 

The major weaknesses that I have observed 
and which I believe merit correction are: 

(1) The proponents have “oversold” it and 
built up false hopes as to immediate and 
dramatic results; 
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(2) Many community leaders have not 
given it sufficient time and guidance to keep 
it on an even keel, and 

(3) The Administration has been hesitant 
in eliminating obviously poorly designed pro- 
grams and have leaned too heavily on socio- 
logical “dreamers” and not enough on horse 
sense. 

But I also wonder what might happen to 
this country if the underprivileged were told 
that all Poverty funds were to be cut off and 
all such programs abandoned. 

We have opened a door. I cannot see how it 
can ever again be shut. 

The best hope that I can offer is an assur- 
ance to do all in my power to see that the 
poverty authorization written in Congress 
contains as much money as is prudent to 
keep the programs going and that all possible 
safeguards against a repetition of past mis- 
takes are built into the program. 


Hillsdale College Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the Chicago 
Tribune recently had an excellent article 
on my alma mater, Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Mich. Because it shows the in- 
dependent philosophy of this school, Iam 
sure it will be of wide interest and include 
it herewith. 

Along this same line, Mr. Speaker, the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel also recently 
had an editorial which included Hills- 
dale’s “declaration of independence.” 
This, too, is worthy of wide reading and 
is included also. 

The material referred to follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 27, 1967] 
COLLEGE Proves FEDERAL Am Dropouts SUC- 

CEED: “DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE” 

Gives HILLSDALE REVOLUTIONARY ROLE 

(By Chesly Manly) 

HILLSIDE, Mica., August 26—Hillsdale col- 
lege, which rejected federal ald in a Decla- 
ration of Independence,” adopted in 1962 and 
reaffirmed in 1966, is flourishing with the 
support of friends who admire its commit- 
ment to freedom and self-reliance and all the 
great ideals and achievements which consti- 
tute the American heritage. 

Hilisdale's president, J. Donald Phillips, is 
Proud of the college's success since he came 
here in 1951, but he is by no means com- 
Placent about the future of this country’s 
independent colleges. 

Hillsdale and a few other schools which 
have refused federal aid are free from the 
threat of government control. As President 
Phillips said in an interview, however, the 
government could put these colleges out of 
business by abolishing income tax deductions 
for contributions to education by individuals 
and corporations. 

SOME PAVOR ABOLITION 

Many leaders of the education establish- 
ment in this country, particularly in the 
United States office of education and the 
National Education association, favor aboli- 
tion of the tax-deduction privilege because 
they are opposed in principle to the privately- 
Supported, independent colleges. They regard 
these colleges as centers of special privileges 
for the more favored classes, anachronistic 
and undemocratic, if not un-American. 
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Phillips noted that when President John- 
son was asked to support a proposed tax 
credit plan for higher education, this was 
the written response: 

“The position of this administration is to 
advocate direct use of federal resources to 
meet specific educational needs, rather than 
to support possible assistance thru indirect 
means such as a tax credit plan.” 

OVER $4 BILLION A YEAR 


The federal government already is spend- 
ing more than 4 billion dollars a year on edu- 
cation, A possible explanation for this ava- 
lanche of governmental largess,” Phillips 
said, is that the government desires “to 
move directly toward a centrally-controlled 
society—taxing, collecting, disbursing—to 
carry out its good or not-so-good plans.” 

As early as April 13, 1961, Phillips recalled, 
the report of an office of education planning 
committee, stamped “administrative, confi- 
dential,” mentioned ‘broadening of federal 
interest in curriculum and in the improve- 
ment of instruction” as one of the govern- 
ment's concerns for the future. 

In March of this year the defense depart- 
ment threatened to cancel its contracts with 
the University of Michigan unless it hired 
more Negroes for campus jobs, appointed 
more Negroes to faculty positions, and en- 
rolled more Negro students. 


HIGHER THAN PROPORTION 


A survey disclosed that the percentage of 
Negroes employed and enrolled as students 
at the university was higher than the Negro 
proportion of the state's total population. 
When the university asked what percentage 
of Negro representation the government 
would consider desirable, it could get no 
reply. 

Nothing was said by the government about 
the availability of qualified Negroes for great- 
er representation in the university, or what 
would happen to its standards if it adopted 
such an open door policy. 

Phillips said he had heard reports that the 
government already is looking into history 
and social science textbooks to see whether 
they conform to the current liberal ortho- 
doxy. Whether these reports are true or not, 
he remarked, government support of educa- 
tional institutions inevitably will be followed 
by government control of everything they 
teach. 

CALLS LEADERS DEPENDENT 


“The entrance of full-scale support by fed- 
eral aid has created dependent educational 
leaders and will create more,” Phillips said. 
“Independent thought and effort cannot be 
taught by scared, dependent men.” 

Phillips, an ex-officio member of Hillsdale’s 
board of trustees, was the prime mover of the 
board’s “Declaration of Independence.” It 
declares the college, founded in 1844, was 
dedicated and has remained faithful to “an 
educational philosophy embracing America’s 
basic ideals.” 

It declares that Hillsdale students have 
been taught, among other fundamental 
truths, that “our country's greatness is the 
result not of government benevolence but 
rather of individual initiative and enter- 
prise” and that “responsibility is the counter- 
part of independence,” 

Acknowledging that independence of fed- 
eral aid involves “the possibility of failure,” 
the declaration says the “trustees place their 
trust in God and in the dedication and gen- 
erosity of students, alumni, and friends who 
share their views.” 

HEAD OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Phillips had been director of adult educa- 
tion at Michigan State university for six 
years when he became president of Hillsdale 
in 1951. His experience as a consultant to 
business management and his free enterprise 
philosophy, as well as his background as an 
educator, commended him to Hillsdale’s con- 
servative board of trustees, headed by Ralph 
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C. Rosecrane, of Rockford, Tl., president 
of the J, L. Clark Manufacturing company, 

In a survey of what high school seniors 
know and believe about American business, 
Phillips had found evidence of widespread 
and growing prejudice against the profit sys- 
tem, as well as appalling ignorance of the 
way it works. As a result of this discovery, he 
decreed that all students at Hillsdale must 
take one three-hour course in the principles 
of economics and two three-hour “American 
heritage” courses. 

GIFT FINANCES CENTER 


Another Phillips innovation at Hillsdale 
is its 1.5-million-dollar Leadership Develop- 
ment center, financed mainly by a gift from 
the Herbert H. and Grace A, Dow foundation, 
which has been described by the Dana corp- 
oration of Toledo as “one of the finest educa- 
tional facilities of its kind in the world.” 

Some business firms, such as Dana, send 
management personnel to the college for 
special courses taught by its faculty and 
others use the facilities of the center for con- 
ferences and training programs of their own. 

The center has 32 guest rooms with twin 
beds, four executive suites, dining rooms, 
seminar and conference rooms, and an audi- 
torium with swivel chairs and other equip- 
ment designed to facilitate “group commu- 
nication” as conceived by Phillips. There are 
seats behind one-way glass walls from which 
students can see and hear business leaders 
engaged in discussing and solving problems 
of their companies. 

NEW STUDENT CENTER 


The leadership development center is con- 
nected with Hillsdale’s new million-dollar 
student center and dining hall, to promote 
rapport between students and business 
leaders. Inspite of this business orientation, 
however, Hillsdale essentially is a liberal arts 
college, with the standard requirements for 
admission and for graduation with the bach- 
elor of arts or bachelor of science degree. 

Its 63-member faculty has predominantly 
& liberal philosophy and almost all speakers 
in its annual lecture series are certified 
liberals, 

Hillsdale admits a good many students who 
could not get into Oberlin or the University 
of Chicago and its median SAT [scholastic 
aptitude test] scores for the four categories 
[men's and women’s verbal and men's and 
women's math] range between 500 and 550, 
instead of 600 plus, as in some of the more 
selective colleges. 

SELECTIVE ADMISSION POLICY 

Yet its admission policy definitely is selec- 
tive, for only about one in four applications 
received are approved and many students who 
seek admission are persuaded to save the $10 
it costs for a formal application. 

Hilisdale puts more emphasis on leadership 
potential than on academic aptitude. Phillips 
said he would rather have a good “C” student 
who had been a campus leader in high school 
than an “A” student who had not been a 
leader. The college gets its share of high 
school “A” students, however, and many of 
the “late bloomers” who have not done so 
well in high school do better than average 
work before they finish at Hillsdale. 

About 44 per cent of the graduates go di- 
rectly into graduate or professional schools 
and many others continue their education 
after military service. About half of the grad- 
uates have teacher certificates but not all go 
into teaching. 

LAST YEAR, 1,086 

Hillsdale's enrollment last year was 1,086 
and Phillips would like to keep it at a maxi- 
mum of 1,100. For a small liberal arts college, 
the geographical distribution of its students 
is unusual, About 69 per cent comes from 
states other than Michigan and 7 per cent 
come from foreign countries. Last year 39 
* and 24 foreign countries were repre- 
sented. 
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Hillsdale does not release information 
about faculty salaries but it pays well enough 
to prevent a large turnover. This year two are 
retiring, three are taking other jobs, one Is 
leaving to get married, and three are leaving 
because their tenure was not approved. 

Hillsdale raised only $12,800 from outside 
sources in the year before Phillips became its 
president. Its endowment was only $750,000. 
Now it must raise $400,000 a year from out- 
side sources to meet operating costs, allow- 
ing nothing for capital investment, and its 
endowment totals 4.5 million dollars. 

Its operating budget, now more than 2.5 
million dollars a year, has been balanced for 
11 years. Tuition, fees, room and board next 
year will cost $2,414 for men and $2,370 for 
women. 

A total of $10,290,247 was raised in the first 
three phases of Hillsdale’s master plan [1957 
through 1966] and it is well on its way toward 
a goal of $8,740,000 for the current fourth 
phase [1966-69]. The goal for the next three 
phases [1969 through 1978] is $16,380,000. 

WANTS NEW LIBRARY 


Phillips is seeking a million dollars for a 
new library, with room for 100,000 books, 
faculty studies, and other facilities. The pres- 
ent library, with 50,000 volumes, will be re- 
tained and renamed the American Heritage 
brary. 

Among other Phillips achievements are new 
dormitories for 194 men and 176 women, 
which the college financed for $2,980 a bed 
on a 20-year amortization basis. 

The same facilities, under the government's 
standard plan, would cost $4,500 a bed on a 
40-year amortization basis. 

E. OC. Hayhow, publisher of the Hillsdale 
Daily News and one of the college's trustees, 
is an slumnus of a large state-supported 
university. 

He says it is a privilege to serve on the 
board because of Hillsdale’s emphasis on the 
liberal arts concept and basic tenets of 
Americanism which he says are de-empha- 
sized in other educational institutions. 


[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel] 
HILLSDALE’S ELOQUENT DECLARATION 
These are extremely critical times for 


small, private colleges and universities which 
perform a vital educational function in our 


Certainly, any president or controller of 
a small Hoosier college could wring tears 
from the Great Stone Face as he detalls the 
economic tale of woe which plagues his and 
similar institutions of higher learning who 
have no state funds to support their op- 
eration. 

This is what makes the carrot of Federal 
aid to education at the college and univer- 
sity level so appealing and, to be realistic, 
almost essential. But there are a few private 
colleges who spurn the bait of the Federal 
dollar on grounds that it is followed by the 
hook of Federal control. 

Included in this group are several Hoosier 
colleges. But we think few have couched 
their refusal in quite the eloquent manner 
of Hillsdale College in our neighboring state 
of Michigan—the alma mater of a number 
of Fort Wayne and area residents. To permit 
a taste of that eloquence and the philosophy 
that undergirds it, we reprint below the 
Hillsdale College Declaration of Independ- 
ence: ° 
“DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF HILLSDALE 

COLLEGE, HILLSDALE, MICH. 

“Whereas, Hillsdale College was conceived 
as an independent educational institution 
and dedicated to an educational philosophy 
embracing America's basic ideals; and 

“Whereas, since 1844 it has remained 
steadfastly falthful to these concepts; and 

“Whereas, the thousands of young men 
and young women who have studied here 
have been taught some fundamental truths; 
among these is that the freedom guaranteed 
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them as citizens of this great country is the 
freedom to dream and aspire without limit 
and the freedom to fulfill their dreams and 
aspirations without interference; that our 
country’s greatness is the result not of gov- 
ernment benevolence but rather of individ- 
ual initiative and enterprise; that responsi- 
bility is the counterpart of independence; 
and 
“Whereas, we hold these views to be as 
valid today as they were in 1844 despite the 
appearance and growth of a contrary philos- 
ophy based on government paternalism; and 
“Whereas, it is our conviction that this 
contrary philosophy is negatory to the tra- 
ditional beliefs and teachings of Hillsdale 
College and is to be deplored as harmful to 
the continued development of our country 
both morally and economically; Now 
“Therefore, be it resolved, That it be the 
decision of the Board of Trustees of Hills- 
dale College to reaffirm its historic independ- 
ence and to resist subsidization of its affairs 
by the Federal government. Acknowledging 
that the possibility of failure is a concomi- 
tant of independence, the Trustees place 
their trust in God and in the dedication and 
generosity of students, alumni and friends 
who share their views. With this help, and 
through their own continuing efforts, they 
are confident that the principles to which 
the College is dedicated will continue to be 
available to young men and young women 
seeking independent higher education. 
“THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
"RALPH ROSECRANCE, 
“Chairman, 
“J. DONALD PHILLIPS, 
“President.” 
Adopted February 16, 1962. 
Reafflrmed June 3, 1966. 


A Tribute to the Late Dr. John L. Taylor 
SPEECH 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, like all of my 
colleagues on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, I was deeply saddened 
by the untimely passing of Dr. John L. 
Taylor, the committee’s consultant on 
33 and Indian affairs, on August 

9. 

Dr. Taylor had served the committee 
with dedication and distinction since 
1953. It had been my privilege to know 
and work with him since 1961 when I be- 
came a member of the committee. 

Since assuming the chairmanship of 
the Subcommittee on Territorial and In- 
sular Affairs at the beginning of the 
present Congress, I found Dr. Taylor’s 
counsel and knowledge of legislation af- 
fecting those areas to be invaluable. 

Dr. Taylor’s life aside from his work 
on the committee staff was also one of 
achievement. The recipient of a masters 
degree from Columbia and a doctorate 
from Clark University, he devoted a num- 
ber of years to teaching, both here and 
abroad. He also contributed a number of 
articles to various publications concern- 
ing education in the islands and pre- 
pared instructional materials for the 
schools of the trust territory which were 
published by the Navy and Interior De- 
partments. $ 

Dr. Taylor served the committee im- 
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partially and objectively, giving his time 
and energies unstintingly even in the face 
of a terminal illness as was the case dur- 
ing the past several months. His ab- 
sence will be keenly felt by everyone on 
the committee. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
to the members of his family, my heart- 
felt sympathy and condolences on the 
occasion of their loss. 


Toward Aid For Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. YATES, Mr. Speaker, the Chicago 
Daily News recently published an edi- 
torial urging Congress to deal with the 
urgent problem of urban reform. 

The editorial noted that the model 
cities program is “not only a paint- 
up, fix-up program, but one that aims 
at a more thorough approach to the 
urban crisis.” The important aspect of 
the model cities program is that it allows 
a community to mount a comprehensive 
attack on their particular problems— 
unemployment, dilapidated housing, poor 
education, and so forth. Only with such a 
coordinated approach can we hope to 
begin our fight against the physical and 
human blight of our city slums. 

Another program designed to provide 
decent housing for our low-income cit- 
izens in the rent supplement program. 
In commenting on this program the 
Daily News said: 

A government that long has subsidized 
industry and agriculture would now en- 
courage landlords to meet one of our crucial 
needs: decent housing. 


The editorial continued: 

Actually this approach would represent a 
significant step away from government hous- 
ing projects toward private initiative. 


Both the model cities and rent supple- 
ment programs are necessary and im- 
portant measures in our fight to rehabil- 
itate America’s urban areas. To be effec- 
tive, they must be adequately funded. 

So that my colleagues might read the 
views presented by the Chicago Daily 
News I would like to include this editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Sept. 5, 1967] 
Towarp Am von CITIES 

On returning from its Labor Day holiday, 
Congress will have to deal with the urgent 

lem of urban reform. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee al- 
ready has made a good start by approving 
both a model cities program and a rent 
subsidy bill. The committee's action was a 
welcome change from the sick jokes that 
greeted the rat control bill in the House, re- 
storing hope that Congress will treat urban 
reform seriously. 

The committee voted $537,000,000 for the 
model cities program, which is $125,000,000 
less than President Johnson requested but 
$300,000,000 more than the House reluctantly 
approved. k 

This is a clear, though far from final, vic- 
tory for the model cities program, which is 
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basic to the administration's long delayed 
drive against slums. It is not only a paint- 
up, fix-up program, but one that aims at a 
more thorough approach to the urban crisis. 
The bill would provide money to those cities 
that devise the most effective attacks not 
only on slum buildings but on the slum way- 
of life. 

The more comprehensive programs would 
mix job training, education, action against 
crime and open housing with the physical 
renovation of slum neighborhoods, 

The Senate committee also approved the 
President's $40,000,000. request to initiate a 
rent subsidy program this year. This would 
allow the government to pay landlords a part 
of poor tenants’ rent in apartments built 
under the program; the tenant himself 
would have to pay at least 25 per cent of his 
rent. A government that long has subsidized 
industry and agriculture would now en- 
courage landlords to meet one of our crucial 
needs: decent housing. 

The aginners“ have attacked rent sub- 
sidies as subversive, but certifiable conserva- 
tives such as Illinois’ Everett Dirksen and 
columnist William F. Buckley Jr. have given 
the bill a hospitable reception. Actually, this 
approach would represent a significant step 
away from government housing projects 
toward private initiative. 

The House has refused to vote any appro- 
Priation at all for rent subsidies. But the 
Senate committee has not given way to the 
Visceral temptation to punish slum dwellers 
all over again for having had their neighbor- 
hoods and lives disrupted by the riots. 

Something is terribly wrong in the very 
heart of America’s great cities, and the Sen- 
ate committee's action is a recognition that 
empty indignation is no solution at all. 


Leftist Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a letter written 
by Mr. Samuel Wolfe to the editor of the 
Goleta Gazette-Citizen, Goleta, Calif., 
which appeared on August 17, 1967: 

Sm: Will the riots be quenched by pouring 
more federal funds into the ghettos? Humans 
and enlightened people have certain reser- 
vations. 

A strange moon-madness has come in the 
wake of the War on Poverty. The penetrat- 
ing book by Newman and Wenger entitled 
“Pass the Poverty, Please” shows how the 
handling of the Poverty War added fuel to 
Start the Watts riot. 

Criminal idiots like Carmichael and Brown 
emerge in the limelight with the presumed 
status of responsible adults. Now since the 
Detroit riot a Victor Riese] column quoted 
in “Human Events” of August 5 gives hard 
evidence the anti-poverty offices are riddled 
with revolutionists and leftists. 

The same issue quotes documentary evi- 
dence from Congressman Gardner of North 
Carolina that anti-poverty workers paid with 
federal funds were in the forefront of the 
riots. 

He would be naive indeed who missed the 
Significance of Carmichael’s current felicita- 
tion with Castro, It could well be questioned 
whether soothing the rioters with more 
Money wouldn't in effect be paying tribute 
to Castro. 

It was good the President asked for a Day 
Of Prayer but God will only answer prayers 
made in faith. A hard look is needed as to 
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whether poverty funds are being adminis- 
tered by crooks and murderers. In the dark 
night that lies ahead the only winners are 
those who can say, We fear God and Him 
only.” 


Project Pride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, perhaps thou- 
sands of words have been spoken here 
about riots, slums, poverty and their cure 
or possible cure. 

In recent months, I have spoken some 
of them. 

There is no cure-all or panacea or 
magic formula to solve these problems, 
If there were, I am sure that by now, 
some one, either within these walls or 
without, would have come forth with that 
solution. 

The cure is a long one, almost arduous, 
spiced liberally with a great deal of pa- 
tience and understanding and most of 
all with the sincere desire to help cure 
these conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, in line with these 
thoughts, I take this opportunity to com- 
ment on the much publicized and some- 
times controversial Project Pride which 
recently ended a successful summer of 
operation in the streets of Washington, 
and now promises to embark on a year- 
long operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have commented before 
that the myth that poverty stricken peo- 
ple do not want to work is exactly that— 
a myth. 

At that time, I discussed a project in 
Philadelphia called Jobmobiles which 
encountered a great success—which 
made opportunity to work available and 
which opportunity was eagerly grasped 
by a waiting mass of persons. 

Project Pride follows along this path. 

Project Pride combined the opportu- 
nity of working with the opportunity of 
performing a civic deed—that of clean- 
ing up the streets and alleys of those 
areas that are called slums and ghettos. 

Project Pride is aptly named for it 
deals with youth whose pride has been 
restrained, yes almost beaten down. 

A youth to whom opportunity has been 
somewhat limited and whose earning 
power has been and promises to be less 
than limited. A 

Now they have something to grip on to. 
A job with the blessing of the commu- 
nity, a job that pays more money than 
they dreamed could be earned with their 
limited training. 

The beauty of the whole project how- 
ever is that the youth are now being 
offered this job part time. 

They are being encouraged to continue 
with their schooling while aiding the 
financial situation of their homes. 

Now they. will have the money for 
proper food, for presentable clothing plus 
the opportunity to gain more schooling. 

At the crux of each situation are two 
words—opportunity and training. 

Combined, they make perhaps the best 
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medicine for a discontented corps of 
people. 

This is what Jobmobile sought to do. 
This, I believe is what Project Pride seeks 
to do. 

Let us do all in our power to continue 
making available opportunity and train- 
ing. 

I do not believe that these people will 
let us down—that is if we do not let 
them down. 


Springfield and Its Air Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently Dr. 
R. V. Mrozinski, of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council, addressed the 
chamber of commerce of Springfield, 
Mo., on the subject of “Springfield and 
Its Air Service—Partners in Growth,” Dr. 
Mrozinski noted some of the reasons for 
the remarkable growth of Springfield 
and the importance of adequate air 
facilities to support such growth. 

I am inserting Dr. Mrozinski’s speech 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SPRINGFIELD AND Irs AIR SERVICE-PARTNERS IN 
GROWTH 
(Address before the chamber of commerce, 

Springfield, Mo., Sept. 8, 1967, by R. V. 

Mrozinski, National Aeronautics and Space 

Council) 

It is & real pleasure for me to be here to- 
day. As residents of Springfield you represent 
a community in widespread constructive 
growth and change. You represent a city on 
the move. Those of you from the airline in- 
dustry servicing Springfield also represent 
remarkable change and growth. 

The parallel expansion of this city and the 
airlines serving it is no accident. Their 
growths are intimately interwoven and mu- 
tually interdependent. The growth of one 
serves to stimulate the other in a two way 
flow of benefits. 

When we look for reasons underlying the 
remarkable growth of Springfield—from 
66,000 to 95,000 between 1950 and 1960, and 
with continued growth prospects for the 
future—we can find a number of answers. 

(1) The climate is temperately ideal with 
enough of a seasonal variation to be stimu- 
lating. However, the seasonal temperature 
swings are not so great as to interfere with 
productive activity. Springfield has the 
added advantage of being smog-free, unlike 
so many of our modern industrial cities. 

(2) The area’s cultural and educational 
facilities are among the finest with a total of 
five modern colleges, These are supported by 
a high quality grammar and secondary 
schoo] system. 

(3) The recreational facilities consisting 
of the many beautiful lakes and rivers in the 
Springfield area make it one of outstanding 
attraction for pleasant living on a day to day 


(4) A well established stable population of 
religious people who are prepared to do a 
productive day's work in return for a good 
income. A stable population such as this 
tends to keep the area free of the civil dis- 
orders which have beset some of our metro- 
politan centers this summer. 

(5) A central location at the crossroads of 
the nation with an excellent set of transpor- 
tation facilities to take full advantage of this 
national hub position. 
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Such a combination of civic advantages is 
bound to result in the influx of new and de- 
sirable industry. The movement into Spring- 
field of blue chip railroads, paper products, 
rubber goods, milk processing plants, and 
typewriter and television manufacturing 
plants affords the city a splendid diversity 
of economic activity. It is a tribute to the 
city’s qualities; it is also a challenge to its 
future growth. 

Take the city of Springfield, the principal 
airlines serving it have also had a vigorous 
ten year period of growth. 

In the past ten years Ozark Airline pas- 
sengers have tripled; its freight lift has al- 
most tripled. The Airlines earnings have 
grown in a proportionate manner. 

Delta Airlines, with a north-south service 
through Springfield, has likewise had a pe- 
riod of strong growth. 

The growth of these airlines paralleling the 
expansion and diversification of the com- 
munity they serve is a natural cause and 
effect relationship. 

It is a specific and glowing example of a 
national trend. City growth is booming, and, 
along with it, air transportation is expand- 
ing rapidly to serve the cities’ needs. In 1960, 
56% of the U.S. population was located in 
cities; by 1980 the estimate is 77%. When you 
consider the congestion and other problems 
this city population increase will cause in 
the large metropolitan centers you can con- 
sider yourself fortunate to have established 
a base in an uncluttered community like 
Springfield. 

In 1950 the nation’s airlines carried 19 
million passengers; in 1966 they carried 110 
million passengers. In 1956 the airlines car- 
ried an estimated one-third of public inter- 
eity transportation; in 1966 they carried 
about two-thirds of this traffic. 

Indications of future airline traffic growth 
are even more dramatic. Current U.S. air traf- 
fic is estimated to be doubled by 1971 and 
trebled by 1975. Currently about 60% of all 
air travellers are businessmen; the great un- 
tapped air market of the future is the vaca- 
tion and leisure traveller. Cargo growth is 
estimated to be even greater with a five fold 
growth between now and 1975. 

Equally impressive of phenomenal growth 
is the present and future civil airplane pop- 
ulation. Today the airlines have about 2,000 
planes in operation, with general aviation, 
i.e. private and corporate planes, totalling 
104,000. In 10 years the Federal Aviation 
Agency predicts 3,500 planes in the sched- 
uled airlines and 180,000 among private 
users, 

This vast growth in the national use of 
air transportation will not take place with- 
out the coordinated Federal, State, commu- 
nity and industry solution of complex new 
problems. 

Many new airports will need to be built 
and existing ones improved to handle the 
number and size of the new aircraft. The 
planned building of airports is far below the 
probable national needs. 

Safety of air operations will require a 
major effort; the U.S. air safety record pres- 
ently is the world’s best. The passenger 
safety rate for 1966 is 99.99995%, which 
probably makes flying safer than driving. 

Aircraft noise is an acute and growing 
problem around large airports with the in- 
creasing size and power of planes. Basic 
research is being done on quieter engines. 
We're also going to have to remove some of 
the carbon coming out of the plane exhausts 
in order to cut down on air pollution, 

The sonic boom is another area of re- 
search which requires much effort. As the 
airplanes get bigger and faster, like the SST 
and some of our newest military aircraft, we 
need to look for improvements to quiet them 
at speeds greater than sound. 

Improving the reliability of the airplane 
for the passengers’ comfort and safety re- 
quires a constant search for ways to reduce 
equipment malfunction, 
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Air safety and air traffic control will need 
strong research to insure the safety of the 
large fast aircraft of the future enroute and 
at take off and arrival at terminals. 

Some of these problems in aviation’s fu- 
ture may seem somewhat removed from the 
Springfield scene. Let me assure you, how- 
ever, that they are not. The person boarding 
the plane in Springfield may be a typewriter 
company executive headed for New York 
and/or London. He should be able to make 
a quick and convenient connection with a 
trunk air carrier in St. Louis. He wants to 
get to his office destination in New York 
with equal convenience, speed and safety. In 
looking at his service, the air traveller will 
consider it as an integrated whole. In the 
upcoming air age the problems and the op- 
portunities of air travel in Springfield, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and New York will all 
form part of our national picture. i 


Red Penetration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a most in- 
teresting and thought-provoking edito- 
rial recently appeared in the Lafayette 
Sunday Advertiser dealing with Com- 
munist penetration in south Louisiana. 
Our Nation is apparently being eaten up 
by Communists gnawing like so many 
termites. 

Those in the upper echelon must be 
removed so the people can again defend 
themselves against riots, looting, and the 
threat against our sovereignty. The Fed- 
eral system stands indicted as respon- 
sible for handcuffing the States and local 
governments. 

We, in Congress, are the only elected 
spokesmen and representatives of the 
American people. We must take action. 
The Supreme Court must be curtailed or 
its members removed. The personal fu- 
tures and reputations of a few judges are 
naught when it comes to the lives and 
security of our American people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our duty to reac- 
tivate the power of the people under the 
Constitution. 

I insert the editorial following my 
remarks: 

SoutH LOVISIANA Factinc SECOND DANGER: 
Rep PENETRATION 

South Louisiana faces a greater danger 
than the violence that has stalemated labor- 
management relations, convened a special 
session of the state legislature, and virtually 
destroyed a carefully nurtured industrial 
image. 

That danger, now documented beyond any 
reasonable doubt, is Communist penetration 
of some of the most sensitive areas of com- 
munity life in the state, and more particu- 
larly in southern Louisiana. 

The Joint Legislative Committee on Un- 
American Activities has now provided proof 
that known Red organizations, fronts and/or 
individuals have wormed their way into the 
Civil Rights movement, the poverty pro- 
gram and some university and college cam- 
puses. 

A revolutionary Communist tion 
known as the “Spartacist League” is the 
latest of this Uk to be exposed by the dili- 
gent and largely unappreciated work of this 
committee. 
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Lest the skeptical and the naive continue 
to blind their fellow citizens to the nature 
of the threat to the public welfare a few 
references to the Spartacist League may 
be in order, Following are excerpts from the 
“Declaration of Principles” of .the league: 

“The Spartacist League of the U.S, is a 
revolutionary organization which, as part 
of the international revolutionary move- 
ment, is committed to the task of building 
the party which will lead the working class 
to the victory of the socialist (Communist) 
revolution in the United States.” 

And all through the League’s declaration 
of principles“ are references like these: 
“. , «Seizure of political power . . destruc- 
tion of capitalism .. , national and racial 
divisions . . . imperialism oppress the co- 
lonial peoples and impoverish the masses 
organizing the overthrow of all forces stand- 
ing in the way of the conquest of power.” 

The Spartacist League, with Marxism as a 
guide, claims that it“... as a national sec- 
tion of the international Trotskyite move- 
ment, is in the forefront of the struggle for 
& socialist (Communist) future.” 

A professor at Louisiana State University— 
New Orleans is the leader of the state and 
southern regional effort. Campus penetration 
has also been recorded at Southern, Loyola 
and Tulane in one form or another. The 
Spartacists have cells or subcommittees that 
they call “fractions” aimed at labor unions 
and campuses and civil rights and “police 
brutality.” The wives of two members are 
employed by the Michoud Plant, one of the 
nation’s most sensitive facilities. 

And what sayeth the Louisiana legislature 
about its own brand new law that forbids 
a Communist, as an advocate of violent 
destruction of the American system, to speak 
on the campus of a tax-supported institu- 
tion 

What will the State Board of Education do 
about it all? The LSU Board of Supervisors? 
The State Sovereignty Commission? The at- 
torney general? The district attorneys? The 
legislators? The congress? The people them- 
selves? 

“Ts life so sweet, peace so dear. . “ 


Some Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times instead of flights of chance and 
poetic statements, cold, hard facts tell a 
more interesting story. This is also true 
of editorials. The following editorial 
which appeared in the August 24 edition 
of the Lansing, Ill., Journal, makes for 
thought-provoking reading: 

Somer Facts 

Since 1930 the population of the United 
States has increased 60 per cent and the per 
capita income has increased 300 per cent. 

But during the same period of time the 
costs of the federal government have soared 
5,000 per cent, and the federal debt has 
climbed from $15 billion to $330 billion to- 


day. 

An indebtedness of $6,000 on each and 
every family in the nation. 

The cancer-like growth continues. 

The federal government employed, as of 
December 1, 1966, a total of 2,964,687 people. 

That runs to about $20 billion a year in 
salaries alone. 

This is five times the total 1930 federal 
budget for everything, including national de- 
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Tense, foreign ald, federal “ald” programs, 
Post Office Department deficit and all federal 
Programs. 


Defending Against Surprise Attack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr, GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the age 
we live in is filled with many uncertain- 
ties, and a major concern is whether or 
not we have an adequate defense against 
& surprise nuclear attack. 

David Lawrence has written an inter- 
esting article on this aspect for the Sep- 
tember 11 issue of the Evening Star, 
touching on some vital aspects of this 
defense proposition. Because of its timely 
nature, I insert it into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and recommend that my col- 
leagues give it their attention. 

The article follows: 

DEFENDING AGAINST SURPRISE ATTACK 
(By David Lawrence) 

Most people do not understand the prob- 
lems involved in trying to avert a nuclear 
war. They have assumed that America is 
strong enough to deter any country from 
making such an attack. 

But it is not so simple, There are develop- 
ments which indicate that the United States 
will have to do far more than has been 
Planned to protect the American people 
against a “surprise attack.“ 

Two speeches made over the weekend tell 
A significant story. One was delivered in 
London by Prof. William Polk, director of 
the center for Middle East studies at the 
University of Chicago. The other was given 
by Sen. John O. Pastore, Democrat of Rhode 
Island, who is chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Their statements shed new light on the 
risks and perils of nuclear war despite the 
Negotiations going on now for the signing of 
a treaty to prevent more countries from 
Making weapons. of the nuclear type. 

Polk pinpoints a potentially dangerous 
situation in the Middle East. He says that 
either Russia or Red China may endeavor to 
šet up nuclear missile bases in Egypt. This 
might. incidentally, explain why the Rus- 
Blans have been investing so many: millions 
of dollars in giving arms to Egypt. Most peo- 
ple have been puzzled over Russia's continu- 
ing interest in Egypt. 

Polk declares that a Soviet medium-range- 
Missile base, established in Egypt, could be 
Used as a threat to force the U.S. 6th Fleet 
and Polaris submarine units from the 
Mediterranean. He says: 

“This would be a rational Soviet objective, 
Particularly if it involved—as it probably 
Would—a substantial increase in the Com- 
Munist position in the Arab countries.” 

Polk, whose talk was presented by the 
British government's broadcasting system, 
suggested the net result might be an ap- 
prehensive reaction by Israel to the setting 
Up of either a Russian or Red Chinese 
nuclear base on its doorstep. He remarked 
that Israel has “both the capacity to man- 
Ufacture and to deliver a nuclear weapon.” 

All this has a direct relationship to the 
facts revealed in an address Saturday at 
Groton, Conn., by Pastore at the ceremony 
launching a new nuclear submarine. The 
Senator said a subcommittee of the joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy soon will start 
hearings to consider a program of expansion 
Of both Polaris submarines and nuclear- 
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attack submarines. He stressed that another, 
Senate committee soon would take up the 
question of an anti-ballistic-missile system. 
He added: 

“There is little doubt that the Polaris 
submarine represents our most formidable 
deterrent to an all-out war... 

“The Soviet Union's offensive nuclear 
striking power is increasing in comparison 
to our own—while at the same time they are 
deploying one and probably two anti-ballis- 
tic-missile systems to defend their country— 
which we are not doing—I repeat—which we 
are not doing... 

“We cannot live in a world of atomic energy 
and discount completely the possibility of 
‘surprise attack’ on our nation 

“Our offensive weapons are second to 
none—but it has been our announced and 
continuing policy for generations never to 
strike first. Today—in effect—we are asking 
the American people to be prepared to ac- 
cept near nuclear annihilation because our 
strategy calls for absorbing the first nuclear 
strike... 

“With all our offensive power, our defense 
posture could be our Achilles’ heel. We can- 
not sit back and let ourselves be lulled Into 
a sense of false security, relying only on the 
hope that fear of retaliation will deter poten- 
tial aggressors, 

“Development of an ABM system is, I 
repeat, extremely expensive but, indeed, 
necessary. In this kind of a world, the alter- 
natives are few. The security of our coun- 
try—the ultimate in its defense—deserves 
the highest national priority. An affluent 
America—with so much to lose—must not 
face this mortal challenge cheaply.” 

For several months now, there haye been 
reports that American naval experts are 
urging a plan to help defend India and other 
friendly countries on the Indian Ocean from 
coming under Communist control through 
nuclear blackmail. 

The idea is for the U.S. Navy to station 
Polaris submarines permanently in the 
waters bordering Asia. It is argued that this 
would furnish a way to reach a new set of 
targets in Russia and Red China as a part 
of the American plan of defense. The program 
of “deterrence” of a nuclear war has by no 
means been completed. 


Resolution in Support of 3-Day Holiday 
Weekends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I favor leg- 
islation which would change the dates 
of five Federal holidays so that they can 
be observed on a Monday and thus pro- 
vide a 3-day weekend. = 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include below a resolution adopted by 
the board of supervisors of Erie County, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on September 8, 1967, ex- 
pressing support for such a proposal: 

Whereas, there is presently before the Con- 
gress of the United States, a bill introduced 
by Senator George Smathers, in which it is 
proposed that five Federal Holidays be 
changed to fall on a Monday, and 

Whereas, said bill would change the cele- 
bration of Memorial Day from May 30 to the 
last Monday in May; Independence Day from 
July 4 to the first Monday in July; Veterans 
Day from November 11 to the last Monday 
in October, and Thanksgiving Day from the 
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fourth Thursday in November to the fourth 
Monday in November; and Washington's 
birthday would be changed to President's 
Day, to honor all U.S. Presidents, and would 
be observed on the third Monday in February 
rather than February 22, and 

Whereas, the enactment of said bill would 
increase the number of three-day weekends 
and thereby reduce absenteeism which occurs 
when employees arbitrarily extend their 
holidays, and 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Honorable Body memorialize the Congress of 
the United Sttaes to enact the Smathers Bill, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be sent to Congressmen McCarthy, 


Smith and Dulski. 
A. SAMUEL NOTARO, 
Supervisor, 24th Ward. 


Boxer KO’s Hatemonger’s Rabid Pleas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Archie 
Moore: 

THE 1930's Were TOUCHER! Boxrr KO's 

HATEMONGER'S Ran PLEAS 
(By Archie Moore) 

The devil is at work in America, and it is up 
to us to drive him out. Snipers and looters, 
white or black, deserve no mercy. Those who 
would profit from their brother's misfortunes 
deserve no mercy, and those who would set 
fellow Americans upon each other deserve no 
mercy. 

I'll fight the man who calls me an “Uncle 
Tom.” I haye broken bread with heads of 
state, chatted with presidents and traveled 
all over the world. I was born in a ghetto, but 
I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, and 
proud to be one. I am also an American, and 
I'm proud of that. 

The young people of today think they have 
a hard lot, They should have been around in 
the ‘30a when I was coming up in St. Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made it. 
I became light heavyweight champion of the 
world. A neighbor kid down the block, Clark 
Terry, became one of the most famous jazz 
musicians in the world. There were doctors, 
lawyers and chiefs who came out of that 
ghetto. One of the top policemen in St. Louis 
came from our neighborhood. 

We made it because we had a goal, and we 
were willing to work for it. 

Now then, don't get the idea that I didn't 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. I 
am a staunch advocate of the Negro revolu- 
tion for the good of mankind. I've seen al- 
most unbelievable progress made in the last 
handful of years. Do we want to become wild 
beasts bent only on revenge, looting and kill- 
ing and laying America bare? Hate ls bait, 
bait for the simple-minded. 

Sure, I despised the whites who cheated me, 
but I used that feeling to make me push on. 
If you listen to the professional rabble-rous- 
ers, adhere to his idea of giving up everything 
you've gained in order to revenge yourself for 
the wrongs that were done to you in the 
past—then you'd better watch your neighbor, 
because he'll be looting your house next. Law 
and order is the only edge we have. No man is 
an island. 

Granted, the Negro still has a long way 
to go to gain a fair shake with the white 
man in this country. But believe this: If 
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we resort to lawlessness, the only thing we 
can hope for is civil war, untold bloodshed, 
and the end of our dreams, 

We have to have a meeting of qualified 
men of both races. Mind you, I said quall- 
‘fied men, not some punk kid, ranting the 
catch phrases put in his mouth by some paid 
hate-monger. 

There are members of the black commu- 
nity who call for a separate nation within 
America. Well, I do not intend to give up 
one square inch of America. I'm not going to 
be told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't 
that what we've all been fighting to over- 
come? And then there is the element that 
calls for a return to Africa. 

For my part, Africa is a great place to visit, 
but I wouldn’t want to live there. If the 
Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald 
Isle, let them. If the Slavs want to return to 
the Iron Curtain area, okay by me. But I'm 
not going to go to any part of Africa to Live. 
I'm proud of ancestry, and of the country 
that spawned my forefathers, but I'm not 
giving up my country. I fought all my life to 
give my children what I'm able to give them 
today: A chance for development as citizens 
in the greatest country in the world. 

I do not for a moment think that any 
truly responsible Negro wants anarchy. I 
don't think you'll find intelligent—no, let's 
rephrase that—mature Negroes running wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 

ANY BOY CAN 


Something must be done to reach the 
Negroes and the whites in the ghettos of 
this country, and I propose to do something, 

As a matter of plain fact, I have been doing 
something for the past several years. I have 
been running a program which I call the 
ABC—Any Boy Can, By teaching our youth, 
black, white, yellow and red, what dignity is, 
what self-respect is, what honor is, I have 
been able to obliterate juvenile delinquency 
in several areas. 

I would now expand my program, change 
scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields, to the troubled areas of 
our cities, I know that the people who par- 
ticipated in the recent riots, who are par- 
ticipating and who will participate, are mis- 
guided rather than mad. 

If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I've spent too much of my life build- 
ing what I’ve got to put it to torch just to 
satisfy some ancient hatred of a man who 
beat my grandfather. Those men are long 
dead. Do we have to choke what could be a 
beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
NO! And I stand ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 


Percy’s Home Plan Can Help Low Income 
Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
House cosponsor of the homeownership 
legislation introduced by Senator 
CHARLES Percy, of Illinois, I am pleased 
to note that the Homewood-Flossmoor 
Star saw fit to commend him in an edi- 
torial which appeared in their August 27 
edition. The editorial follows: 

Percy's Home PLAN Can HELP Low INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Home for low income families, 

as proposed by United States Sen. Charles 
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H. Percy, impresses us as being a source of 
real hope in the essential effort to upgrade 
a large segment of our citizens and con- 
tribute significantly to the well-being of the 
nation as a whole. 

Sen. Percy, the Republican freshman from 
Tilinois, outlined his imaginative proposal in 
a 1966 speech before the Chicago Kiwanis 
club and later presented it to the Senate 
after being elected to that body. And if imita- 
tion is indeed the sincerest form of flattery, 
he should be pleased by reports from Wash- 
ington that Senate Democrats are incorpo- 
rating large slices of his housing program 
into one of their own. 

No matter who might eventually receive 
the credit, the plan to make available the 
pride of home ownership to a great new seg- 
ment of our population has much to recom- 
mend it. At the very outset, it is superior to 
public housing—20-story concrete cages, as 
Percy described units in the large cities—on 
one most important score, It would provide 
the homeowners an incentive to improve not 
only their property but their personal finan- 
cial status, perhaps leading to the acquisi- 
tion of better homes. Public housing neces- 
sarily clamps a lid on initiative; if the 
tenant’s income passes a set figure, out he 
goes, and not to better accommodations by a 
long shot. 

Briefiy, the Percy plan calls for non-profit 
associations which would buy up housing 
shells and other structurally sound but run- 
down buildings from private owners. The 
structures would be rehabilitated by local 
contractors with the help of unskilled and 
unemployed men wishing to be trained as 
rehabilitation craftsmen. The rehabilitated 
homes and condominium apartments would 
be sold to families taking part in the pro- 
gram, which would include the opportunity 
to build up “sweet equity” toward a down 
payment by contributing their own labor, 

As envisioned by Sen. Percy, the plan 
would not only provide home ownership to 
low income families; it would offer basic 
education, job training, counseling and 
other services designed to give them self 
respect and a deserved feeling of dignity and 
independence. And it would eliminate 
blighted areas which we can no longer 
endure. 

Surely, there is much to be done in the 
over-all task of assisting the underprivileged 
and making life meaningful to them, The 
Percy plan—one which, as he says, has 
proved successful on a small scale in several 
cities—can be a step toward meeting the 
obligation. 


Free Enterprise Success: Jobs For 
Hempstead Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Long Island Daily Review, 
one of our Nation’s outstanding business 
daily newspapers, told the encouraging 
and interesting story of the success of 
free enterprise in finding jobs for the 
poor, This particular undertaking is hap- 
pening in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, which I represent. In 
my opinion, it could well serve as a 
model in pointing the way to a break- 
through in our efforts to find good jobs 
for our neediest people. I am sure my 
colleagues will find it of interest: 
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FREE ENTERPRISE Success: Joss von HEMP- 
STEAD Poor 


The new Hempstead Job Development 
Corp., less than a month old, is already at- 
tracting serious attention from persons who 
would like to emulate it elsewhere. The or- 
ganization, entirely backed by private en- 
terprise, apparently is the first of its kind to 
3 in Nassau-Suffolk without govt dol- 
Director James Rudd says several queries 
have come from other L.I. communities for 
organizational information. Rudd has even 
been asked to speak before other groups, but 
has been too busy. 

In its first 2 weeks, beginning Aug. 14, the 
corporation placed at least 170 Negroes in 
jobs in Hempstead Village. 

Rudd said he was “overwhelmed” at the 
program's initial success. 

Village businessmen; partly motivated by 
a desire to dampen any potential riot sparks 
in Hempstead, have pledged more than $36,- 
000 to operate the corporation for a year. 

“Im enthused,” Rudd, a Negro, said of 
initial results. He said good jobs were being 
offered, with good salaries. 

“We placed a salesman trainee with a bis- 
cuit company at $100 a week,” he noted. 
“We started a trainee with a paper company 
at $80. An oil company took on a truck 
driver at $3.54 an hour, A donut company 
hired a baker-helper trainee at $95 a week.” 

A college hired a custodian for $83, a hy- 
draulic concern took on a trainee at $2 an 
hour and an experienced machine operator 
at $3.50, he said. A chemical concern took a 
trainee at $2, and Nassau County offered 
$80 a week and up to porters. 

Rudd, 32, said the corporation—with an 
Office at 8 W. Columbia St., staffed by him- 
self and 2 other paid employees, Dan Hester. 
25, and Mary Scott as secy—is also moving 
into training. Would-be truck drivers, for 
instance, are being tought to drive by truck 
owners who lend themselyes and their ve- 
hicles at no charge to the program after 
hours, Rudd said. Drivers are in demand at 


, $100 a week and better, he said. 


The Hempstead Job Development Corp. is 
run by a 20-man board, half Negroes. Chair- 
man is Clarence Newall, president of the 
local NAACP chapter. 

Herman Schwartz, owner of the Hemp- 
stead Furniture Co. and a prime mover be- 
hind the corporation's formation, says it 
„56G 

pe. 

“If we had gone to the govt. for help, we 
probably wouldn't have gotten started until 
next year,” said Schwartz, also treasurer of 


a year and a half to get off the ground. 

The new job development corporation is 
not alone, of course, in seeking jobs for poor 
minorities. A host of other L. I. organizations 
and municipal agencies are doing likewise 
with federal and state help—organizations 
such as the Nassau and Suffolk Human 
Rights Commissions, several local Office of 
Economic Opportunity Councils, and a num- 
ber of job training programs (mainly U.S. 
jean: Development and Training Act- 


International Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 
Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, last week—the 


week of September 2-9—was Interna- 
tional Drum Corps Week. 
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This year we have seen the sorry spec- 
tacle of teenage youths rioting in cities 
all across our land—sniping, looting, and 
burning. But not all American youths are 
like that. The great overwhelming ma- 
jority are dedicated, hard-working, and 
hard-playing individuals. There are no 
finer examples of this spirit than the boys 
and girls of our Nation's drum and bugle 
Corps. 

In my own district, and in the rest of 
Bronx County, we are proud to have a 
number of drum and bugle corps units— 
the Midshipmen, the Kingsmen, the 
Mother Butler Girls, the St. Benedict's 
Fife and Drum Corps, and the St. He- 
lena's Cadet Corps. 

The 24th Congressional District of New 
York is also the home of Harvey N. Be- 
Tish, the national chairman of the Drum 
Corps Publicists Association, who has 
done so much fine work in publicizing the 

corps art. Mr. Berish is a teacher 
&t Herman Ridder Junior High School, 
and he also serves as a youth worker and 
general manager of the Midshipmen 
drum and bugle corps. 

I insert in the Record at this point, 
Harvey Berish's excellent short article on 
“The Art of Drum Corps.“ 

Tue Art or Daum Corps 
(By Harvey Berish, National Chairman) 

Drum Corps performance has been called, 
and rightly so, a new art form. Like other 
areas of art, its history dates back to the 
Slories of Greece and the conquests of Rome, 
but drum and bugle corps activity has not 
been nurtured through the centuries by 
Wealthy patrons of state subsidy. 

The art of drum corps rises from the grass 
Toots, It has the common, rather than the 
Classic touch, but it is very definitely an 
expression of order, color, symmetry, and 
beauty: and in emotional impact it parallels, 
at its own level, the impact of the master- 
Pleces of the ages. 

The art of drum corps is rigid and exacting. 
It is clean and inspiring. It has risen through 
its own efforts to its present stature in our 
Communities and neighborhoods. More and 
more it is becoming recognized as one of the 

effective of youth activities; and de- 

Spite the unyielding discipline it requires of 

its members, it ls becoming more and more 

accepted by the young people of our own 

tmisphere in search of a worthwhile ac- 
y- 

The flash of color, the pulsating rhythm, 
the brassy blare of syncopated jazz, the wav- 
ing of flags, the snappy march step serve as 

d for the newst art form of the youngest 
generation. 

The loyalty to one's unit, the pride in one’s 

ance, and the group spirit assure per- 
continuation of drum corps as a 
Slorful youth activity for the future. 


Your Money’s Worth in Social Security 
Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr, Speaker, during 
the lengthy deliberation and hearings in 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
Concerning the recently passed social se- 
Curity bill, there seemed to be a mood of 
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opposition expressed by the heavily taxed 
younger workers. 

Writing in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of August 25, Sylvia Porter explains very 
clearly how the social security bill is de- 
signed to provide their money's worth 
in benefits and protection—not only for 
the younger worker, and the older work- 
er, but also for the employer in terms of 
goods and services. 

I commend this thoughtful article to 
the attention of my colleagues, as fol- 
lows: 

Your Mownry’s WORTH: SOCIAL SECURITY 
VALUE WEIGHED FOR WORKER 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Will you, the young American worker who 
is now contributing the maximum Social Se- 
curity tax, get back your money’s worth in 
Social Security benefits when you retire? 

Or, as has been charged repeatedly in the 
past few months, will you lose on the deal 
by paying a bigger tax total than your ex- 
pected future benefits? 

Take, for instance, a young worker who 
began working last year at age 21. Assume he 
has been paying and will continue to pay, the 
maximum Social Security tax until he re- 
tires at age 65 in the year 2010. Under to- 
day's law, the total value of this worker's 
contributions over his working lifetime, in- 
cluding interest on the contributions ac- 
cumulating at the rate of 314 per cent, would 
amount to $31,692. Yet the total “value of his 
retirement benefits over his expected lifetime 
would be only $19,761—$11,931 less than the 
total value of his contributions. 

This workers, who is typical of millions 
now pouring into the labor force, is on the 
surface getting an abominable deal in So- 
cial Security. 

DISABILITY PROTECTION 

But consider the fact that in addition to 
his retirement benefits, he will be protected 
against disability throughout all but five 
of his 44 working years. Consider also that 
his wife and children will be eligible for sur- 
vivors’ benefits in the event of his death be- 
fore he retires. The value of this additional 
protection is estimated by chief Social Se- 
curity actuary Robert J. Myers at many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Moreover, today, a man retiring at age 65 
has an 81 per cent chance of having a wife 
and the total value of a retired worker and 
wife's combined benefits, including widow's 
benefits, is figured at $34,023. This is in addi- 
tion to disability benefits and to benefits 
payable to survivors if the breadwinner dies 
before 65. 

If this worker became totally disabled 
sometime in the next few years, he would 
get back many times the amount of his So- 
cial Security tax contributions in disability 
benefits alone. If this worker died at a young 
age, leaving a widow and several young chil- 
dren, his survivors might get as much as 
$30,000 to $40,000 in survivor's benefits. 

On average, says Myers, today’s young 
worker will contribute 80-85 per cent of the 
total value of his benefit protection, count- 
ing the interest that would accumulate on 
his contributions. The average young worker 
fust entering the labor force could not pos- 
sibly buy, for his Social Security contribu- 
tions, a private annuity that would pay as 
much as his expected Social Security bene- 
fits, 

Myers concedes that the higher income 
worker who begins working in 1973 or later, 
when maximum Social Security contribution 
Tates under present law take effect, will “no 
more than just about pay for the value of 
his protection.” But this, he adds, does not 
take into account the certainty that Social 
Security benefits will continue to be in- 
creased in the years ahead. 

DIFFERENT FOR ELDERLY 


Par different is the situation of the elderly 
worker who reached retirement age at the 
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beginning of 1967 and who had paid maxi- 
mum Social Security taxes since they were 
first deducted from his paycheck in Janu- 
ary 1937. He is way ahead. He has con- 
tributed a total of $3,355, including interest, 
his benefits will amount to many times 
this. 

In sum, you, the young American worker, 
will get at least your money’s worth in pro- 
tection before and after you retire. 

You, the older worker who is due to retire 
soon, will get a lot more than your money's 
worth. 

And you, the employer, are by your con- 
tributions, helping to make it possible for 
millions of older Americans to avoid dépend- 
ency and destitution, and you are thereby 
guaranteeing a huge and stable market for 
your production of goods and services. 


The Politics of Courage: An Exercise in 
Semantics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernor of one of our States recently called 
President Johnson a “political animal.” 
I think some comment on this is called 
for. 

If someone understands politics and 
is attuned to political realities, we call 
him a political animal. I sometimes flat- 
ter myself by thinking of myself as a 
political animal, By that I mean someone 
adept in the art and practice of govern- 
ment, including politics with a small 
gy? 

Now as to President Johnson, it has 
become quite obvious to anyone who 
cares to look at the facts that despite his 
reputation as a first-rate political ani- 
mal, lately he has been practicing the art 
with a capital “P” only. He is knowingly 
endangering his popularity—and his 
political strength—by doing what he 
knows to be best for the Nation. 

I do not see any political expediency 
in his Vietnam policy. 

I do not see any political expediency 
in his tax proposal. 

I see only a single-minded determina- 
tion to guide this country as best he pos- 
sibly can, through some of the most com- 
plex challenges we have ever faced as a 
nation—and to guide us through safely 
and honorably. There must be some 
truth, after all, in former President 
Truman’s sign, “The Buck Stops Here.” 

This, in fact, was the subject of a 
recent editorial by Mr. William Lindsay 
White, the editor and publisher of the 
Emporia, Kans., Gazette. 

Not because I especially like the Presi- 
dent's proposals, but because I respect 
his position and his courage—and Mr. 
White’s as well—I include this editorial 
in the RECORD: 

Harp Ways 

For what little it may be worth, this edi- 
tor is strongly behind President Lyndon 
Johnson in the two proposals which are said 
to be the cause of his sinking popularity at 
the polis, 

We favor his 10 per cent surtax, and pray 
that this may be enough to check the in- 
filation which is destroying our money. 
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We favor the proposed additional 45,000 
men he has pointed out that we will need in 
Vietnam, and pray that they will be enough 
to win this war, which they may not be. 

It took character and to make 
these two painful proposals at this time. We 
hope that our country still has both, and 
that in time they will come around to see 
that their President was right, that this 
money and these men are needed, and to get 
behind him on both. 

As for the Republicans, as we see it they 


also have a duty here, and this is not to fight 


the President's brave and needed proposals, 
but to get in and hack pork barre! civillan 
spending out of the budget. This may be hard 
on them in their districts, where factions of 
the voters may favor various pork barrel bills. 
But in this respect they should show charac- 
ter and courage equal to that of the Presi- 
dent. 

Ad Astra Per Aspera— To the Stars by 
Hard Ways“ —is the motto of Kansas, In this 
painful year of 1967 we will find that the 
ways are hard, but that there is no other 
road to the stars. 

W. L. W. 


Progress in Southern Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
rumblings of the so-called Organization 
of African Unity, constructive progress 
is being made in southern Africa. 

The recent announcement of the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Malawi and South Africa thwarts 
the race-baiting harangues of the mem- 
bers of this devious “unity” conglomera- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert an article from 
the September 11 Washington Evening 
Star: 

MaLAwIT SWINGS Ax: AFRICAN UNITY TAKES 
BLow 

JOHANNESBURG.—Hastings Banda, prime 
minister of Malawi, thumbed his nose at the 
Organization for African Unity with his 
carefully timed announcement that Malawi 
and South Africa would open diplomatic re- 
lations. 

The simultaneous announcement last 
night in Pretoria, South Africa’s capital, and 
Mzuzu, capital of Malawi, came within hours 
of the opening of the three day OAU summit 
conference in Kinshasa, the Congo. 

Banda, the odd-man-out among rulers of 
black Africa, obviously took great delight in 
pulling the OAU's tail. The organization is 
violently opposed to South Africa, especially 
this country’s policy of apartheid. 

The Malawian premier, of course, is against 
‘apartheid, but he claims to be an “unprece- 
dented realist in African affairs.” 

SAYS BOYCOTT NOT ANSWER 

Banda says, “Shouts and threats will not 
demolish the wall of Jericho of apartheid in 
South Africa. You can shout all you want 
you can boycott South Africa all you want, 
but you won't solve the problem.” 

Banda will solve some of his economic 
problems with the new links forged with 
South Africa, 

Prime Minister Balthazar J. Vorster’s for- 
mal announcement that South Africa would 
open diplomatic ties with Malawi is the first 
major step taken by Pretoria in its new en- 
lightened” approach to black Africa. 
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It was a step that was carefully measured 
during the past year. 

CLOSE TIES ESTABLISHED 

During that year South Africa has estab- 
lished close ties with Malawi and this coun- 
try's three black neighbors. The olive branch 
also has been offered and taken by Lesotho 
(Basutoland), Botswana (Bechuanaland) and 
Swaziland. 

Previous hints of ties with Malawi came 
Aug. 8 when the minister of agricultural 
technical services, Jim Fouche, said it would 
be “suicide” for South Africa not to recog- 
nize the fact that it would have to admit 
black diplomats eventually. 

“We will have to do the right thing at the 
right time to strengthen our economic ties 
as well as our ties of friendship," he said. 

There are strong indications that South 
Africa is likely to extend its ties with further 
commercial agreements and arrangements to 
give black African states the benefit of South 
African technical and economic advice and 
assistance. 

Three countries that have been suggested 
as the next to establish links with South 
Africa are the Malagasy Republic, Kenya and 
Ghana. = 


The Pleasant Places to Live in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent issue of the U.S. News 
& World Report carried an article en- 
titled “Not All This Country Is Tense, 
Troubled.” Among the places this article 
described as “the pleasant places to live 
in the United States,” is the area in 
which I was born and now represent as 
a Member of this great body. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I include that portion of the U.S. News 
article as well as two editorials from 
Wisconsin papers. I also take this oppor- 
tunity to invite my colleagues to visit 
Winnebagoland. 

[From the US. News & World Report, 

Aug. 7, 1967] 
VIGOROUS COMMUNITIES 

A somewhat different Midwestern setting 
is found in Wisconsin's “Winnebagoland.” 
On the shores of Lake Winnebago are five 
live-wire communities: Appleton, with a 
population of around 50,000; Menasha, with 
about 15,000; Neenah, with close to 20,000; 
Oshkosh, at around 45,000, and Fond du 
Lac, with upward of 35,000. 

Here, in an invigorating climate, the people 
appear to be much too busy with work, play 
and civic improvement to cause each other 
trouble. Work stoppages and labor disputes 
are rare in the region's growing number of 
industries. 

The communities of Winnebagoland are 
hard at work renovating their downtown 
areas and planning traffic arteries for future 
growth of the region. Appleton is the home 
of Lawrence University, said to rank among 
the top U.S. liberal-arts colleges. There are 
also colleges at Oshkosh and at Fond du 
Lac. Local musicians make up the fine Fox 
Valley Symphony Orchestra. Fond du Lac 
has a military band. 

When it is time to enjoy the outdoors, 
there is Lake Winnebago, famous for sailing, 
boating, water skiing, houseboats, iceboats 
and year-round fishing. 
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[From the Twin Cities News-Record, 
Aug. 11, 1967] 
SOURCE OF STABILITY 


After a staffer for U.S. News & World Report 
finished his part of a survey of the pleasant 
places to live in the United States,” he con- 
cluded: “You come away from these places 
with the feeling that there is more that is 
right about America than many of our leaders 
realize.“ 

The article was done in reply to the ideas 
held by many, especially those abroad, that 
this country is torn and ripped by racial 
strife, crime, falling morality and political 
corruption. 

The central theme of the article is that 
there are many nice places to live in com- 
munities under 50,000 where law enforcement 
controls crime, riots never occur and the 
local governments are honest and responsive. 
Two-thirds of the nation’s people live in 
these smaller communities, though some of 
them are suburbs on the edge of our restive 
big cities. 

In these towns lies a stability that keeps 
this country going even when riots are 
burning down the cores of our metropolises. 

One of the places especially Listed was 
“Winnebagoland,” which for the magazine 
includes Appleton, Oshkosh, Neenah, Me- 
nasha and Fond du Lac. 

“Here, in an invigorating climate,” the 
magazine reports, “the people appear to be 
much too busy with work, play and civic 
improvement to cause each other trouble. 
Work stoppages and labor disputes are rare 
in the region's number of industries. The 
communities of Winnebagoland are hard at 
work renovating their downtown areas and 
planning traffic arteries for the future growth 
of the region. 

“When it is time to enjoy the outdoors, 
there is Lake Winnebago, famous for sailing, 
boating, water skling, houseboats, iceboats, 
and year-round fishing.” 

This pretty picture didn’t just happen. 
It has taken more than 100 years of hard 
work by generations of people. Nor will it 
continue a pretty picture, unless our new 
generations continue to use the same kind 
of imagination and energy. 

Prosperity is no excuse for smugness, be- 
cause we have our downtown cores and the 
clogging of our traffic arteries at every rush 
hour. Furthermore, the stable areas of the 
country have a direct obligation to lend a 
strong hand with the problems of the me- 
tropolises, since the quality of life in the core 
areas also affects, in a broad way, our quality 
of life. 

[From the Oshkosh Daily Northwestern, 
Aug. 12, 1967] 


TROUBLE? Let's Frx Ir 


“There's No Trouble With Oshkosh.” 

That is the headline of an article in the 
Aug. 7 edition of The Evening Bulletin of 
Philadelphia to which attention is called by 
& Philadelphian writing to The Daily North- 
western in today’s People’s Forum. A chance 
acquaintance with some Oshkosh people who 
were ambassadors of good will for this city 
gave her a favorable impression of the com- 
munity. It would be well if all persons spoke 
highly of their hometown when away from 
it—and we agree that residents of Oshkosh 
can 


That "there's no trouble with Oshkosh” 
was the contention of Willard West of the 
editorial page staff of The Evening Bulle- 
tin—a kind-looking gentleman of the Fourth 
Estate if judged by his picture which accom- 
panied the article. 

We wouldn't go so far as to say there is no 
trouble. There are things wrong with our 


process of changing them. So, if we are a 
good city now—and we are (our friends tell 
us) we can be even better. 

Mr. West based his article on one in a 
recent issue of U.S. News & World Report 
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titled “Not All This Country Is Tense and 
Troubled.” The original article listed what it 
described as some “pleasant places to live 
in the U.S.” Among them were Neenah and 
Menasha, as well as Oshkosh, but Mr. West 
checked on the latter since “Oshkosh” still 
has a sound to some people in the East that 
is “different.” (Editor's note: But Pennsyl- 
Vania has such places as Punxsutawney.“ 
Isn't that strange sounding?” 

Mr. West's article said: “The towns and 
the cities mentioned (as pleasant places) 
were all small—no more than 50,000 popula- 
tion. The picture that came through in the 
article was one of a tree-shaded Shangri-La 
with a main street and friendly people living 
the good and simple life, 

“This sort of escape literature about the 
inner America is spreading nowadays—and 
is especially appealing to those of us who 
are caught in the stress and strain of our 
East Coast Megalopolis and want out. 

“The slick magazines have been telling us 
for years about exotic places in foreign lands 
where you can live cheap in a mystic shroud 
and avoid the problems of too many people. 
But as people have gotten to see those places 
and returned home the illusions have worn 
of. 

“The trend now is to find Utopia in our 
Own America. Everybody must know a half 
dozen people who are on their way to Call- 
fornia to find it (Utopia) or are on their way 
back having decided it isn’t there. 

“Much of this restlessness may be inspired 
by slogans of the day like ‘Discover America’ 
or See the U.S. First,’ but then a lot of it is 
Stirred by the troubles and problems, real 
and Imaginary, that beset us. 

“U.S. News & World Report claims there 
are “hundreds and thousands’ of towns 
across the U.S. where the law is enforced, 
Streets are safe day and night, pupils are 
healthy and motivated and there is no racial 
Strife. Among the places it mentions is Osh- 
kosh, Wis, a name that brings to mind 
corny vaudeville jokes or the famous slogan 
of overalls once worn by millions of Ameri- 
can workmen, Oshkosh BGO!“ 

Mr. West then proceeds to tell his Philadel- 
phia readers what he learned about Oshkosh, 
Some of it through a telephone conversation 
with your correspondent who, he said gra- 
Clously, “sold us on the claim that Oshkosh 
is a pleasant place to live.” 

We told him also, in answer to his ques- 
tions, about the student unrest on the cam- 
Pus of Wisconsin State University-Oshkosh 
last spring because of a proposed change in 
the beer-drinking age and the earlier snow- 
ball fight. This led him to write that “all is 
not peaches and cream in Oshkosh, either.” 

Mr. West concluded with "So you see, even 
in a Utopia like Oshkosh there is trouble to 
be found.“ 


Speech by Gov. Robert Docking, of Kan- 
sas, to the Great Plains Regional Young 
Democratic Conference, at Topeka, 
Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
& great midwestern Democrat, Gov. Rob- 
ert Docking, of Kansas, visited Vietnam 
to judge for himself our role in that 
country. 

Governor Docking found that this war 
is not in one country alone but is a con- 
tinuing war to preserve democratic life 
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against those determined to quash free- 
dom and liberty. 

The Governor said that he talked to 
civilians, soldiers, and Vietnamese offi- 
cials—and all of them are optimistic 
about Vietnam’s future and proud of the 
role in the work there. 

In an excellent speech to the Young 
Democratic Conference in Topeka, Kans., 
the Governor summed up his impres- 
sions of a memorable trip. 

I think my colleagues will find what 
he had to say important and timely. 
The Governor's speech follows: 


SPEECH sy Goy. ROBERT DOCKING TO THE 
Great PLAINS REGIONAL YouNG DEMO- 
CRATIC CONFERENCE, AT TOPEKA, KANS. 


Thank you for your generous welcome, I 
am very happy to be home I am very happy 
to have the opportunity to visit with Young 
Democrats from seven midwestern states. I 
always appreciate the opportunity to visit 
with our younger citizens because of the im- 
portant role they must assume in the future 
of our country. We should all be grateful we 
are living in what I consider the greatest 
part of the continental United States. Hay- 
ing just returned from a trip to Asia, I want 
to tell you that there is no country like the 
United States of America. 2 

I am still having some difficulty with the 
biological time clock. It takes a little while 
for your body to adjust to rapid changes in 
time as you travel with or away from the 
sun. I am still having difficulty—I get hun- 
gry at the wrong time—lI get sleepy at the 
wrong time—but I'm certain that in a few 
days I will get down to a normal routine. 

Traveling to Asia gives you not only a 
biological time clock change, but there is 
quite a cultural shock involved in going 
from the United States to Southeast Asia. 
The first cultural shock was as we were 
Aying over in a 707 Jetliner and had just 
reached the coast of South Vietnam. I looked 
out the window as we flew up the Saigon 
River and saw the craters that had been 
left by the bombs of our B-52's against the 
Viet Cong. We flew at a high altitude— 
around 40,000 feet—in order to avoid ground 
fire. When we came to the Saigon airport, we 
went into a steep dive to avoid ground 
fire. There is no landing pattern like we ex- 
perience in jet flights in the United States. 
This is also a somewhat different experience 
than I've had in landing in Kansas City from 
time to time. 

When we first arrived in Asia, the old 
houses made of tin—the people riding bi- 
cycles—the thousands of motor bikes—the 
congested traffic—the narrow streets—the 
filth—the smell—the rhythm that is Asia— 
surely let you know in a very short time 
that you are indeed in another country, and 
makes you realize the approximate 11,000 
miles difference has truly carried you half- 
way across the world. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Fry, Commanding Gen- 
eral of our Kansas Air National Guard, and I, 
left Honolulu August 14 aboard a commercial 
jet bound for Vietnam. The plane made a 
stop in Guam, where I had an opportunity to 
call the Governor of Guam. While we were 
in Honolulu, I had the opportunity of visiting 
with John Burns, the Governor of Hawaii, 
whose son was a classmate of Paul Pender- 
gast’s at St. Benedict’s in Atchison, and I 
also visited with Governor Owen Aspinall, 
the Governor of American Samoa. 

Physically, it was not the most pleasant 
trip in the world. General Fry fell through 
& Vietnamese “monkey bridge —a South 
Vietnamese monkey bridge - about 10 feet 
into water he didn’t dare to swallow, The 
day they told us the temperature was 127 
degrees we were wading through shin-deep 
sand. I must admit the General's St. Christo- 
pher Medal got quite a polishing on several 
occasions. One night—the hight we stayed 
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in Bearcat with the Ninth Division—our 
forces fired 300 rounds of artillery. I believe 
that I counted everyone of them. 

In six days—from August 15 through Au- 
gust 22—the General and I were escorted 
through every section of South Vietnam. 
From Can-To, in the South—to Da Nang, in 
the north—we traveled by military jet, small 
aircraft, jeep and Sampan. We walked 
through the small hamlets around Pleiku, 
through the rise paddies of the Delta, in 
knee-deep mud near Rock Kein, and waded 
across streams to see and talk to Americans 
who are involved in the war in Vietnam, the 
people who live with it every day, and worry 
about winning it, and whether the world 
understands why they are there. From these 
people—from Ben Finley, a Methodist minis- 
ter from Conway Springs, Kansas, and from 
a Kansas Corporal in the Ninth Division, and 
Miss Looney of Wichita, a civilian worker in 
the American Red Cross, and from a province 
chief near Bearcat Camp—from these people, 
I learned about the war. Whatever precon- 
ceptions I had of the conflict and the pacifi- 
cation program were wiped away. No one can 
surely be prepared for what he finds in 
Southeast Asia. 

I went to Vietnam because the President 
of the United States extended an invitation 
to the Governors of the 50 States to travel 
to Vietnam and view the situation, and judge 
our role in Vietnam for themselves. It was 
quite apparent that the people in Vietnam 
whom we visited believed that the Kansas 
Administration is good. They were impressed 
with the fact that Kansas was the only state 
to reduce tax rates this year; that for the 
first time in 108 years, conflict of interest 
legislation was passed; and that we were one 
of the few states which were entirely free 
of state debt. 

Whether or not a trip to Vietnam by the 
Governors of any of the states Is a good po- 
litical move for them personally, or a bad 
political move, I am not able to judge. But 
I do believe that when invited by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, you make a trip 
wherever it may be, Your hope is that you 
might be of help and assistance to your 
country. As a citizen, I felt a responsibility 
to go. Every Kansan and every American has 
a great involvement in Vietnam. I hope that 
my trip and my report will help to clarify 
United States involvement in Southeast Asia. 

Make no mistake about it. This is a war in 
Vietnam, but it is not a war in one country 
alone. This is a continuing war to preserve 
the democratic way of life—this is a war 
against international communism. 

By the way, I should add that on one of 
the days in South Vietnam, we ran into the 
movie actor Wendell Corey. Actors and 
actresses do a terrific job of keeping up the 
morale of our men. If it is important and 
helpful for movie actors to tour war-torn 
areas, surely it is equally as important to 
have Governors of states visiting our soldiers 
and bringing greetings from home. 

I went with three basic missions In mind. 
One: Kansas is the only state which has 
trained two Army divisions stationed in Viet- 
nam, I wanted to visit as many Kansans as 
I could locate. Two: to observe the pacifica- 
tion program and to attempt to evaluate its 
effectiveness. Three: to know if there are 
ways in which our Kansas colleges and uni- 
versities might aid the people of South Viet- 
nam in much the same way they have served 
several other foreign countries—through so- 
cial and technical training programs. 

My trip home began with these questions 
in mind, I found my answers. But I found so 
much, much more. I will tell you tonight 
about my impressions of South vietnam 
the sights, the sounds, the smells—and about 
the people I met there—the people who talk 
excitedly, emotionally—and I will outline for 
you what I believe the United States—and 
Kansas—can do to further aid the people of 
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South Vietnam, and, consequently, our own 
fighting men. 

There needs to be a new awareness of the 
problems of this infant nation, and the dif- 
ficulties of a world power attempting to pro- 
vide aid and guidance. It comes with the 
awareness by the people of a world power 
that people of another nation are threatened, 
and that they must be given the opportunity 
to build their own schools, educate their 
people, develop their own bridges and roads. 
With these opportunities will come a new 
Awareness of the world on the part of the 
Vietnamese—a social awareness. 

The late President Kennedy set the tone 
for the kind of program our government is 
trying to carry out. In a speech on May 8, 
1956, titled, America's Stake in Vietnam,“ 
President Kennedy said: 

“I shall not attempt to set forth the details 
of the type of aid program this nation should 
offer the Vietnamese, for it is not the details 
of that program that are as important as 
the spirit with which it is offered and the 
objectives it seeks to accomplish. We should 
not attempt to buy the friendship of the 
Vietnamese. Nor can we win their hearts by 
making them dependent upon our handouts. 
What we must offer them is a revolution— 
a political, economic and social revolution 
far superior to anything the Communists can 
offer—far more peaceful, far more demo- 
cratic, and far more locally controlled.” 

It is this thinking which has helped to 
shape American policy in Southeast Asia— 
the United States’ long-standing concern for 
its neighbor. This idea has been shaped into 
the Civilian Operations Revolutionary De- 
velopment Program—shortened to CORDS— 
which I saw working in South Vietnam. Since 
returning, I have been repeatedly asked why 
this Revolutionary Development Program is 
carried on at the same time the nation is 
entangled in the military field. Bernard Fall, 
the respected journalist who was killed in 
Vietnam, gave the best answer to that ques- 
tion in the October 1966 issue of Foreign Aj- 
fairs: 

“While it is obvious that the middle of a 
war is not the best place to start such re- 
forms, it must be realized that in Vietnam 
the choice no longer exists, for the reforms 
are as essential to success as ammunition 
for the howitzers; in fact, more so, because 
the failures of land reform create an almost 
hopeless vicious circle.” 

With this very objective in mind, the 
CORDS Program is essentially concerned 
with making South Vietnamese aware that 
their government in Saigon—and the rest of 
the world—is interested in their well-being, 
and that it is capable of providing them with 
educational, health and agricultural serv- 
ices—bringing, in effect, the government to 
the countryside. The South Vietnamese have 
known war for many years; the social ills of 
the country are as old as the land itself. The 
meaning of the battles has escaped the ma- 
jority of the people. Their thinking is not 
politically sophisticated enough to com- 
pletely distinguish between Communism and 
Democracy. We must push this CORDS Pro- 
gram, this social awareness, from the ham- 
lets into the villages, into the districts, and 
into the provinces. 

Through CORDS, we must first secure the 
area; second, we must integrate civilian and 
military personnel into a single purpose; 
third, the CORDS teams will then be safe 
from Communist threat to begin rebuilding 
each province through training in health, 
education and government. 

When I reported my impressions of the 
Vietnam trip to President Johnson, Vice 
President Humphrey, and cabinet officers, 
their questions revolved around the welfare 
of our fighting men, the welfare of the Viet- 
namese, and the Vietnamese response to our 
concern. At the State Department, an offi- 
cial of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment was pleased when I asked if there was 
some way Kansas might be of some assistance 
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to the CORDS Program in Vietnam. He said: 
“We need your help. The problem has always 
been to find people interested, willing to 
talk, and willing to help.” 

No one has any illusions about the diffi- 
culties Involved in effectively carrying out 
the CORDS Program. The problems are 
many—America’s late start, guerrilla war- 
fare, infiltrators, transportation, importation 
of products and materials, communications. 
But General Fry and I talked to civilians, 
soldiers, and Vietnamese—from the hamlets 
to Saigon—the people who have been there 
for months and years—and they all are opti- 
mistic and proud of their role in the work 
there. Everyone said to us, “We have made 
great progress—you should have been here 
six months ago.“ 

To describe the work of these people with 
the word “pacification” is wholly inade- 
quate. Under the direction of R. W. Komer, 
Special Assistant to the President, with 
whom the General and I talked in Saigon, 
there is no stalemate in the CORDS Pro- 
gram. I must emphasize, however, that 
CORDS cannot succeed in South Vietnam 
until villages are militarily secure. Once the 
countryside is secure and the people can 
live without the threat of terrorist attack, 
the CORDS workers are ready—ready with 
an integrated civilian-military operation to 
focus United States resources in support of 
the Vietnamese people. 

During the trip I saw every phase of the 
CORDS Program. Part of it involves initial 
59-man teams that move into rural areas, 


screening and classifying residents, estab- 


lishing government, training local officials, 
adjusting complaints, reorganizing economic 
activities. During my debriefing sessions at 
the State Department, which lasted more 
than two and one-half hours, I asked for 
any statistics that had been gathered about 
the accomplishments of the program to sup- 
plement what I had seen actually taking 
place. I was given the latest State Depart- 
ment staff memorandum, dated August 13, 
1967. I refer to this material in explanation 
of CORDS. 

CORDS is the securing of 4,500 of the 
country’s 12,500 hamlets so that elections 
could be held. (Fifty-nine percent of the 
population lives in areas under government 
control, 17 percent are under control of the 
Viet Cong, the remainder lives in contested 
areas.) 

By the way, I found it most admirable that 
elections for officials of South Vietnam will 
be held in the midst of war. Everywhere I 
went, I saw the campaign posters, the work 
of an election underway with great en- 
thusiasm—a courageous undertaking. Elec- 
tions are a new experience for Asians, Their 
officials are usually appointed to office. 

CORDS is the training of the Vietnamese 
in nation-building. Revolu-Development 
team members have increased from 3,000 at 
the end of 1965 to 24,000 in 1966 to 35,000 
in mid-1967. By the end of 1968, more than 
60,000 RD teams will have graduated from 
the National Training Center at Vung Tau, 
& center which General Fry and I visited. 

CORDS is also a dedicated band of people. 
During the first six months of 1967, 333 
workers were killed and 573 wounded. 

CORDS is an education program, training 
2,900 teachers and bullding 2,266 elementary 
school classrooms and 300 secondary school 
classrooms. Since 1963, more than 8,500 class- 
rooms have been built, and over 8,500 teach- 
ers trained. More than 8 million text books 
were delivered to schools. 

EAn pod eet 3 the number of doc- 
rs from months toa — 
mately 1,200 today. za osc 

CORDS is treating 150,000 patients per 
month by 43 Free World medical teams. 

CORDS is the establishing of an Agri- 
cultural Development Bank, providing low- 
interest credit to the peasant. 


CORDS is the strenghtening of the peas- 
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ants’ own organization—the Agricultural Co- 
operatives, the Farmer’s Association, and the 
Tenant Farmers’ Union. Through these 
groups, the peasant's voice can be heard. 

CORDS is increasing the agricultural in- 
come which is visible in the countryside 
where bicycles, sewing machines, pumps, and 
consumer goods are now appearing in rapidly 
increasing quantities. 

CORDS is the aerial surveying of the rice 
lands in the Mekong Delta so that the farm- 
ers, for the first time, can secure permanent 
titles to their land. 

It is with this struggle that I am asking 
that each Kansan become inyolved. 

A century ago, pioneer Kansas men got 
together with their neighbors for a barn 
raising, pioneer women met for quilting bees, 
and there was always help for a neighbor 
at harvest. The world miay be smaller 100 
years later, but the spirlt remains the same. 
It is exemplified by the Rey. Ben Finley, 
whom I met in I Corps, where he is working 
with agricultural personnel; by Miss Looney, 
now a Red Cross worker in Da Nang; and 
by the Ninth Infantry Division of Kansas, 
which provides food, clothing, and medicine 
for Vietnamese families through their own 
“Operations Kansas.” 

In this spirit, I asked the Kansas colleges 
and universities to prepare proposals, sug- 
gesting how Kansas might become drama- 
tically involved in the CORDS Program. 
During the debriefing sessions in Washing- 
ton, the Governor’s Office perfected a liaison 
relationship between the colleges and uni- 
versities and the State Department. It will 
make possible maximum utilization of Kan- 
sas resources in the nation-building task. 

The lack of depth in political leadership 
and archaic agency procedures is an area 
where Kansas can make a significant con- 
tribution. We take for granted the relatively 


-smooth operation of our state government. 


Our experience should be shared, our man- 
power and methods should be exposed to 
the people of developing countries. As Gov- 
ernor, I have the opportunity to greet a 
number of foreign visitors to our State. I 
regret that I cannot show them our govern- 
ment operation first-hand over an extended 
period of time. 

In Saigon, there ts a modern water puri- 
fication plant, constructed by the United 
States, but still I was warned not to drink 
water from the tap. The plant is operable, 
but the distribution system is bad. By the 
time the water reaches the faucet, you 
should not drink it—it becomes polluted 
in the pipes. I sat there, wondering how we 
could share the knowledge we have gained 
attempting to put before the Kansas Leg- 
islature a Water Quality Control Act last 
session, 

Although the administrative manpower 
shortage is critical in Vietnam, I will ask 
the State Department to consider arrang- 
ing a limited exchange of personnel to study 
Kansas water supply systems at state and 
local levels. 

There are other agencies which may con- 
tribute to this program. Business, labor and 
education leaders, too, should think of vol- 
unteering for a tour of duty in Vietnam— 
working alongside the people. 

The Province Chiefs talked with me at 
length about how Kansas last year lowered 
the tax rate and passed a conflict of interest 
bill. I will ask the Legislative Council to 
contact Mr. Komer in Saigon and offer to 
supply his office with copies of Kansas legis- 
lation and pertinent legislative studies. 

On the economic side, I have asked the 
State Department to consider urging the 
Vietnamese to adopt a fiscal year which 
differs from the calendar year. Money now 
moves slowly into the provinces because the 
fiscal year commences at the same time as 
a number of holidays. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk showed in- 
terest in the Kansas Cash Basis Law and 
how it may be applied to Vietnamese goy- 
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ernment, I have instructed my staff to pre- 
Pare additional information for Secretary 
Rusk. 

I will propose to the State Department 
that a stronger provincial government be 
established. I will urge that they observe 
some Kansas counties as functioning units, 
which might be comparable to the Viet- 
namese. This is another point where an 
extended, on-the-site visit of court houses 
may be useful. 

As I pointed out earlier, my mission to 
Vietnam was to visit Kansas servicemen and 
observe the pacification program. I found 
much more. Let me summarize my recom- 
mendations: 

(1) Greater use of Kansas colleges and 
universities, their proposals, and the various 
Political structures in the whole process of 
nation-building. A liaison with the State 
Department has been established and work 
is continuing. 

(2) A program of on-site visits by Viet- 
Namese officials to Kansas institutions for 
an extended study. 

(3) An exchange of bills and other legis- 
lative information. 

(4) Serious attention to monetary prob- 
lems, especially as related to the fiscal year 
and utilization of the Cash Basis Law 
concept, 

(5) Kansas business, labor, education, and 
political leaders should give thought to tour- 
ing Vietnam, hosting Vietnamese in Kansas, 
or offering to train Vietnamese to fill their 
leadership vacuum. 

That was the trip to Vietnam. 

I met Kansas marines and civilians and 
the commanders of the First and Ninth Di- 
visions. I gave them flags that were made 
by the 3,300 Kansas Waiting Wives. I pre- 
sented two purple hearts to young men from 
Kansas; 1 distinguished flying cross; 2 bronze 
stars for valor; and 1 army commendation 
Medal for valor. They seemed happy to see 
us, and I was happy to see them. 

The young men of today, those in Viet- 
Nam, those who are fighting, those who have 
died, are the heroes. In time, they will be 
known, and the debt this nation owes them 
will someday be realized. I can only admire 
the young man who takes a deep breath— 
whether the uniform of the soldier or civilian 
Worker—puts on the uniform of his coun- 
try, goes forth and fulfills the responsibility 
of citizenship in a hostile climate far from 
home, I came back from Vietnam better in- 
formed, more humble and satisfied that 
American patriotism is not going out of 
style. 


The 10-Percent Surtax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as Members of Congress, each 
of us will continue to give thoughtful 
consideration during the next few weeks 
to the proposed surtax. 

I commend for my colleagues’ atten- 
tion this excellent editorial from the 
Oshkosh Daily Northwestern which 
Speaks directly to this subject: 

THE 10-Percent SurTax 

There isn’t much consolation in the fact 
that income taxes once were higher than 
they are now, or will be if the 10-percent sur- 
tax President Johnson has proposed, becomes 
effective. 

There are many who would prefer a greater 
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effort to reduce the cost of government than 
the suggested step now to increase its income, 
for more spending. Costs in connection with 
the Vietnam War are generally expected to 
go up before the conflict is brought to an 
end—if ever it is going to be—but there is 
not a-similar agreement on the many other 
spiraling costs of government. 

The President has asked to raise 
the income tax bill of each individual and 
corporation by the amount of a 10-percent 
surtax. For individuals the increased cost 
would become effective Oct. 1 and would ap- 
ply for the final quarter of 1967 and from 
then on until—who knows how long? 

Various taxes have gone higher already, 
social security, gasoline, and others. Federal 
income taxes were reduced three years ago 
and as a result taxpayers saved“ $23 billion 
that they did not pay out for this purpose 
since that time. What the President is asking 
for now is the restoration of about half of 
that revenue lost to the government. 

It is maintained that a tax increase will 
halt (or at least slow down) the spread of 
inflation. This remains to be seen. However, 
an increase In taxes would be less of a drain 
on the family budget than continued devalu- 
ation of the dollar through inflation. Those 
on fixed incomes and the poor and the elderly 
are hurt most by rising prices, but all of us 
feel the inflationary bite and find it difficult 
financially to keep abreast of the times. 

The government deficit, already at an un- 
conscionable figure, should not be permitted 
to get completely out of hand. The debt 
places a burden on business and the job mar- 
ket. If the economy slips and jobs fall off, 
our country may be in for more troublesome 
times than those in which we now live. 

Is President Johnson right in believing 
that the American economy is strong enough, 
that the level of personal income and cor- 
poration profit is secure enough to take 
higher taxes in stride? 

We don't know the answer. We know only 
that if taxes are to be higher, government 
must do all in its power to spend that money 
(our money) to end the war, to reduce ex- 
penses, to live within its budget. We must. 
Or at least we try to, if we are to control 
our own destiny. 


Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by the editor of the 
Columbus Ledger, Mr. Carlton Johnson, 
puts into simple perspective the weight 
to be accorded the philosophy of differ- 
ent groups in our country. This writer 
suggests in a direct, straightforward 

«fashion, to use the words of Thomas 
Edison, that the reason a lot of people 
do not recognize opportunity is the fact 
that it usually goes around wearing over- 
alls looking like hard work. 

COMMONSENSE 
(By Carlton Johnson) 

Who speaks for the white majority in this 
country? Certainly not the discredited, rag- 
tag Ku Klux Klan. And who speaks for the 
Negro? Certainly not the likes of Rap Brown 
and Stokely Carmichael, who would, if they 
had their way, destroy this government, this 
country. 

Some good people, both white and Negro, 


have been talking good, hard commonsense 
in recent days. 
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Recently, we were struck by the good sense, 
the commonsense, the American sense of a 
47-year-old Negro pilot who is in the thick of 
the fighting in Vietnam. Col. David James 
said that thousands of Negroes are fighting 
bravely in Vietnam “and when we go home, 
we'll have to live down the trouble he (Car- 
michael) and other idiots like them have 
built.” 

“Men like Stokely Carmichael acting as if 
they speak for the Negro people,” he asserted 
with anger. “They don’t .. .” 

Now comes another speaking with equal 
common sense in the person of Archie Moore, 
the former light heavyweight champion. 

„ . , IN fight the man who calls me an 
‘Uncle Tom’ . . . I was born in a ghetto, but 
I refused to stay there. I am a Negro, and 
proud to be one. I am also an American, and 
I'm proud of that. 

„. . . The young people of today think 
they have a hard lot. They should have been 
around in the 30's when I was coming up in 
St. Louis. We had no way to go, but a lot 
of us made it. I became light heavy-weight 
champion of the world. A neighbor kid down 
the block, Clark Terry, became one of the 
most famous jazz musicians in the world. 
There were doctors, lawyers and chiefs who 
came out of that ghetto. One of the top po- 
licemen in St. Louis came from our neighbor- 
hood. 

“We made it because we had a goal, and we 
were willing to work for it. Don’t talk to me 
of your ‘guaranteed national income.’ Any 
fool knows that this is insanity. Do we bring 
those who worked to get ahead down to the 
level of those who never gave a damn? The 
world owes nobody—black or white—a living. 
God helps the man who helps himself! 

“Now then, don’t get the idea that I didn't 
grow up hating the injustices of this world, I 
am a staunch advocate of the Negro revolu- 
tion for the good of mankind. I've seen al- 
most unbelievable progress made in the last 
handful of years. Do we want to become wild 
beasts bent only on revenge, looting and kill- 
ing and laying America bare? Hate is bait, 
bait for the simple minded. 

„ . . Do we have to choke what could be 
a beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
no! 

Both Archie Moore and Colonel James make 
good sense. 


New Hope In South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
dust settles on the election held in South 
Vietnam on September 3, some signifi- 
cant and encouraging facts emerge. 

It is, I believe, highly significant that 
83 percent of those registered to vote did 
so, despite acts of terrorism by the Viet- 
cong aimed at preventing South Viet- 
namese from going to the polls; that all 
American observers are reported to gen- 
erally agree that the election was con- 
ducted fairly and honestly; and, most 
important, that for the first time in 
many years South Vietnam now has a 
legitimate government freely elected by 
a sizable percentage of the South Viet- 
namese of voting age. 

While certain doubts are inevitable as 
to the ability of the Thieu government 
to cure all the ills that beset South Viet- 
nam, the election must be construed as a 
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strong determination of the people to 
become a political entity, to work out 
their own future and to solve their own 
problems. 
On September 5, the Washington Post 
editorialized on the “New Hope in Viet- 
nam.“ This editorial seems to be a reas- 
onable and responsible evaluation of the 
election, and its significance should be of 
interest to us all. 
I quote the text of this fine editorial: 
New Hore IN VIETNAM 


When all the necessary reservations have 
been made about the election in Vietnam, 
we think it is a highly significant event. The 
fact that about 83 per cent of the registered 
voters went to the polls (compared to 62 
per cent in our presidential election of 1964) 
is indicative of widespread interest. These 
people were not herded to the polls by a dic- 
tator. About two-thirds of them voted against 
the ruling military junta. In order to vote 
at all they had to defy the orders of the Viet- 
cong and risk death in a shocking campaign 
of terrorism. 

Reports from many parts of South Viet- 
nam indicate that the election was relatively 
free and fair. It would be surprising, indeed, 
if some instances of fraud did not turn up. 
But the press and the observers sent to 
South Vietnam by President Johnson are in 
general agreement that the voting was car- 
ried out free from major irregularities, The 
returns themselves also suggest an absence 
of rigging. The candidates in control of the 
yoting machinery predicted that they would 
receive at least a majority vote. Since they 
turned up with less than one-third, rigging 
charges without concrete evidence behind 
them sound very hollow, (As in other multi- 
party systems, the winning candidate was 
not required to have a majority, but only a 
plurality.) 

Despite the absence of a popular majority 
for Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu, the President- 
elect, he has a mandate to preside over a 
legitimate constitutional government. A new 
Senate has been elected, and a House of 
Representatives will be chosen in October. 
The extent to which this National Assembly 
will be able to infiuence the direction of 
events in South Vietnam is not yet clear. 
But at least that country now has an op- 
portunity to move down the road of stable 
and responsive government. 

One other fact may be significant. In the 
recent past power in South Vietnam has 
seemed to dangle uncertainly between Gen- 
eral Thieu and Premier Nguyen Oao Ky, with 
the latter playing the dominant role. Under 
the new government, the executive authority 
will be clearly and unmistakably in Thieu's 
hands, with Vice President-elect Ky carrying 
out such duties as may be assigned to him. 
Here again there is a question as to whether 
the evolution will be in accord with the con- 
stitutional pattern. But the opportunity for 
the creation of a new system is there if the 
President-elect has the statesmanship to 
carry through on the basis of the hopeful 
start that has been made. 

What effect the election will have upon the 
war is necessarily speculative at this time. 
‘The one certainty is a strong popular demand 
for peace. This was refiected in the emer- 
gence of an unknown Saigon lawyer, Truong 
Dinh Dzu, with the dove as his symbol, as 
the second runner in the presidential race. 
It was refiected also in the campaign prom- 
ises of almost every candidate to seek an end 
of the war. The new President-elect himself 
is committed to a number of peace-seeking 
ventures. 

There is, of course, a broad gulf between 
campaign talk and peace negotiations with 
a tough and unrelenting enemy. The chief 
element of new hope that rises out of the 
election is that it gives the newly elected 
government a firmer footing for the pursult 
of negotiations. 
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For all these reasons the outcome of the 
election must be welcomed as a strong plus 
in the struggle to save South Vietnam as a 
ee entity entitled to determine its own 


Nigerian Events No Surprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


4 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
civil war in Nigeria has had a minimum 
of attention from the press. Richard Pat- 
tee, a very knowledgeable columnist, 
commented on this subject in the Sep- 
tember 1 edition of “The New World.” I 
believe that his thoughtful comments are 
most timely and insert them in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

Nraxntax Events No SURPRISE 
(By Richard Pattee) 

The cvents in Nigeria these days with a 
war between the central government at Lagos 
and the break-away state of Biafra, are cer- 
tainly no surprise to anyone with the least 
knowledge of Africa. Since my own first hand 
knowledge of Africa is extremely limited, I 
am not sure of the extent to which com- 
mentators and “experts” were led to believ- 
ing that things would go well on that conti- 
nent once the dreadful British and French 
got out and left the management of affairs 
to the local gentry. 

But from four visits to Africa, I find it a 
source of permanent wonderment that there 
could ever haye been the sort of illusions 
that prevailed about the future of that area. 

Nigerla was a case in point. Some months 
ago we had the violence in Kano and the 
north with the Ibo tribesmen massacred by 
the dominant Hausas. Now we have seces- 
sion in the south and the prospect that the 
state of Biafra may actually make a go of 
independence and defeat the central govern- 
ment. 

The difficulty is that almost all of these 
terms, even the ones I am using of “central 
government” and the like are almost mean- 
ingless in the African context. There is, of 
course, a national government at Lagos un- 
der Major Gowon, 

But there is no meaning at all in equating 
this central authority with that exercised in 
Washington, Ottawa or Canberra, The names 
and labels are all there, but behind this 
facade there is almost nothing at all. 

The peculiar insistence that there is some- 
thing tragic about the falling apart of the 
Congo or Nigeria assumes that there was 
originally something logical about their ex- 
istence as “national” states in the first place. 

I have written before and repeat once again 
that nationhood presumes the existence of a 
nationality; of a community of some sort 
with reasonably compatible interests and a 
strong sense of association. 

If you eliminate that, there is simply no 
cement to hold the bricks of a country to- 
gether and it will inevitably fall into the 
natural arrangements that prevail in its own 
particular social and even political order, 

The observers of Africa were proud of 
Nigeria as the model state, Events have taken 
care of that. A Nigerian leader can declare 
that within the boundaries of the country as 
presently constituted, there are tribes, run- 
ning into the millions in number, as different 
one from the other as a Persian is from an 
Icelander. 

The business of predicting what may hap- 
pen in Africa is not excessively difficult. I 
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have just returned in late July from a short 
revisit to that continent, to attend a confer- 
ence held in Mozambique. 

Once again, the impression was vivid as it 
has been since I first saw Africa in 1957; that 
the fundamental error is not the capacity 
of Africans or the possibility that their ter- 
ritories can become productive, but that they 
have been catapulted into a complex political 
and international society—not to mention a 
technical one—with which their own tradi- 
tional institutions simply are incompatible. 
The result has to be a greater or lesser de- 
gree of chaos. 

Nigeria seems to be moving toward a break- 
down in which it is very possible that four 
or five states may emerge. It may not be such 
a disaster as is commonly imagined. At least 
the larger tribes whose hostility to each other 
is as traditional as that of French for Ger- 
mans, will not be in each other's hair as they 
are now under to so-called “federalism.” 


Serious Pilot Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
hearings in the other body indicate that 
serious pilot shortages now exist in the 
Navy and Air Force and are expected to 
ee at least through the fiscal year 

Many reasons are giyen to account for 
these shortages—failure to increase pilot 
training in time to meet the expanded 
needs of combat in Vietnam; the adverse 
effects of the war itself on the retention 
of pilots in service, and the intense re- 
cruiting of Air Force and Navy pilots by 
the civilian airlines. . 

It is also stated that the decision not 
to allow the Navy and the Air Force to 
call up their reserve pilots is likewise a 
factor in the shortages. 

The Air Force is said to be suffering 
from a shortage of 6,815 pilots and would 
still have a shortage of 3,636 pilots in 
the fiscal year 1971. 

The Navy also faces a shortage of 2,430 
aviators, and this shortage, according to 
Admiral McDonald, would not be made 
up until 1974. 

Officials say that these shortages have 
not affected air operations in Vietnam, 
but no doubt further checks will be made 
on this point to ascertain the facts, even 
though it is said that combat pilots have 
been maintained at 100 percent, 

The Air Force states that it has been 
forced to return to flight status 2,400 
officers who had been relieved from flight 
duty because they had reached the age 
of 45. The Air Force also testified that 
it has reduced the normal pilot manning 
levels of squadrons in the United States 
and Europe and cut back on the number 
of qualified pilots sent to advanced train- 
ing schools. 5 

It was testified by Admiral Miller, 
director of the Navy's Aviation Plans and 
Requirements Division, that the Navy 
had taken similar measures and that 
pilot manning levels in the carrier attack 
squadrons of the Atlantic and Mediter- 
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ranean fleets were below the strength 
desired in case of an emergency. For 
security reasons, the exact strength of 
these squadrons cannot be publicly 
disclosed. 

It further appears that since July 1962, 
the Air Force had requested an annual 
output of 3,000 pilots by 1966, and that in 
1963 the Air Force had asked to build 
3,400 pilots annually by 1968, but the re- 
quest was disapproved and only 2,760 
pilots by 1967 and 1968 were approved. 

In July 1966, the Air Force asked the 
Defense Department to allow it to ex- 
pand pilot training by 912 men over the 
2,760-man level reached in the fiscal year 
just ended. Last December, however, the 
Department of Defense reduced this 
request by an additional 476 pilots. 

Intense recruiting by private airlines 
Was seriously affecting the ability of the 
Air Force to retain pilots in the service, 
and by last summer 80 percent of the 
Pilots resigning from active duty said 
they were doing so to join the airlines. 
In 1966 the Air Force expected to lose 
only 638 pilots through resignations, but 
instead lost over 1,000. In previous years, 
the Air Force was able to retain for at 
least 6 years 70 percent of the pilots that 
it recruited. Now, however, it is testified 
that the proportion has fallen to 60 per- 
cent and appears to be declining further, 
and 67 percent of the pilots now leaving 
the Navy said they were doing so to join 
the airlines. 

There are alarming implications in 
the testimony given to the committee 
of the other body, indicating that the 
Air Force and the Navy are paying a 
heavy price for certain, economy deci- 
Sions that substantially scale down re- 
liance on manned aircraft and put the 
Overall defense of the United States 
more increasingly dependent on missile 
systems, and weaken our potential for 
coping with so-called brush and con- 
ventional wars, in which we are now en- 
gaged, although I do not want in any 
Sense to minimize the, seriousness of 
Vietnam, which is very costly in terms 
of young men, aircraft, Navy compo- 
nents like the Forrestal, which was so 
Severely damaged with heavy loss of life 
and diminished prestige in the world for 
American arms, American policy, Amer- 
ican know-how, and American judgment 
in handling its military and diplomatic 
Problems. 

I recognize that the administration 
has been continuing te make massive ef- 
forts to establish peace, and I have per- 
Sistently joined these efforts to render 
every assistance in my power toward the 
goals of peace, not only in Vietnam, but 
elsewhere. 

However, until fighting ceases and 
Peace comes, we must zealously insist 
upon maintaining and building all nec- 
essary strength, and that is a duty we 
cannot take lightly, nor can we brush it 
under the table, and I am greatly con- 
cerned by present shortages of men and 
equipment, some of which have un- 
doubtedly sprung from unfortunate 
miscaiculations. 

I do not wish to belabor these points 
at this time, rather, I want to urge again, 
as I have done so many times, that we 
intensify our efforts to keep strong at 
all levels, because much of the world, 
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and unfortunately, much of the Nation, 
are aflame with revolutionary spirit, and 
we must make very sure that we are not 
lacking in any element of the overall 
power package that comprises total de- 
fense and the necessary potential of this 
country to face up to every contingency 
at home and abroad. 

Missile systems, especially nuclear 
missile systems, are no answer to our 
present military engagements. In fact, 
they are no answer, in my judgment, to 
any of our problems, because their use 
in any event would be when we come in 
extremis, and would produce a horrifying 
holocaust on this earth that no person 
in his right mind would want to take the 
responsibility for. 

Among other things, added to our in- 
ternational problems, we have the 
frightening problems at home of main- 
taining law and order in local commu- 
nities and the several States, and this 
problem must receive top priority, and 
cannot be subordinated or neglected. 

Iam not going into the causes of law- 
lessness here, because they are known 
to the American people, to the extent 
they are sparked or augmented by social 
needs. We must move to close any exist- 
ing gaps in national programs that are 
designed to attack and alleviate these 
deplorable conditions. At the same time 
we must demonstrate keenest awareness 
of all facets of these problems. 

To the extent that subversive elements 
may be involved in inflaming public sen- 
timent and inspiring lawlessness, we 
must move speedily into the breach and 
check and punish known malefactors 
that contemptuously and wantonly vio- 
late our laws. Above all, we must be ready 
to meet any contingency and emergency 
that arise, and we cannot afford to take 
chances or risks with the security, sta- 
bility, law and order of this great free 
society of ours—the lives, the homes, the 
property of our people. 

Let it not be said that this Congress 
has been unwilling to face up boldly to 
these problems of external and internal 
security, national defense, striking 
power, and peace because the American 
people are waiting and watching to see 
whether we, as their representatives in 
this body will carry out their mandate, 
as we should, or trifle with or delay in 
striving with all possible vigor, determi- 
nation, sound judgment, and speed for 
necessary solutions. 

I have pointed out the Congress must, 
and should, practice practical economy, 
wherever and whenever we can do so. 
This must be done in the interest of our 
taxpayers as well as in the interest of our 
great free economy and our vital, high 
standards of living. But our economy 
must not be practiced unsoundly at the 
expense of the national defense, national 
needs, or the imperative essential de- 
mands of this Government and this 
Nation. 

Failure to keep strong and powerful, 
because of questionable economy would 
be a great mistake, just as lavish, un- 
necessary expense for defense, or 
any other purpose, would be a grave er- 
ror and injustice to the American people. 

The budget of no governmental ac- 
tivity should be beyond careful scrutiny 
by Congress to apply justified economy. 


— 
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But shortsighted, unjustified economy 
should not and cannot be practiced or 
exercised, and that is true in defense, 
and any other ncessary activity of this 
Government. 

I hope that all high officials and all 
officials of Defense and every other de- 
partment will have these principles in 
mind, so that if we avoid lavishness and 
imprudence in expenditures, we may 
likewise prevent peremptory, poorly con- 
ceived, unjustifiable cuts in critically 
important activities, and that goes for 
the Navy, the Air Force, the Army, the 
Defense Department, as well as all other 
Kenar nente and agencies of Govem- 
ment. 


Youth Makes Sense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesđay, September 12, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, David J. Kuter, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has received a great deal of recog- 
nition for his accomplishments in high 
school. All of this recognition is certainly 
well deserved. 

In a recent speech to the Elks Grand 
Lodge Convention in Chicago, David 
made a great deal of sense when he 
talked about the youth of today. I take 
a great deal of pride in presenting here, 
for the information of my colleagues, an 
editorial from the Elks magazine of Sep- 
tember 1967, which points to David 
Kuter’s speech as being “remarkable for 
its clear and convincing insights.” 

I hope the Members of this great body 
will read and reflect upon the words of 
David Kuter, first-place winner in the 
national Elks youth leadership contest: 

A MESSAGE From Yours 

These are usually described as confused 
times, when people, especially young people, 
are badly mixed up, their sense of values 
lost or sadly distorted. The description is 
valid, but only to a certain extent. There 
was Offered at the recent Grand Lodge Con- 
vention in Chicago reassurance that young 
America has kept a level head. Not everyone 
is confused. 

The reassurance came in the talks that 
were made by the boys and girls who placed 
first in the Elks National Foundation Most 
Valuable Student scholarship competition 
and in the Youth Activities Committee's Elks 
National Youth Leadership contest. They all 
were splendid, and one was remarkable for 
its clear and convincing insights into what 
is going on in the minds of a large majority 
of American boys and girls. The speaker was 
David J, Kuter, 17, Fond du Lac, Wis., top boy 
in the Leadership contest. 

“The typical image of today's generation is 
that of a carefree hippie, an ill-kempt col- 
legian. But on a more unpublicized front, 
it is also a boy working in a stockroom to go 
to college, a youthful volunteer with retarded 
children, a prayerful entreaty to God for 
guidance, and a tingle of spirit as the flag 
goes by. Youth is a time of search... fora 
purpose, a direction. Out of this search comes 
a concern for nearly every facet of our so- 
ciety, from the bomb to morality to Vietnam 
to poverty. The essence of this is not that 
such youthful concern has just descended 
upon our socety, for every past generation 
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has recognized such problems, but that for 
the first time American youth is able to act 
and exert its influence upon these problems. 

“Long thought of as ‘the leaders of the 
future’, American youth presently is recog- 

- nizing that it is a leader of today. Lacking 
the wisdom of personal experience, however, 
they rush to hasty decisions. . . . Lacking a 
direction, a purpose for the expression, un- 
desirable consequences often arise. It is up 
to the elder generation to help reveal the 
true challenges and responsibilities of our 
times and to inject a purpose, a direction, 
into the lives of our youth... This, I believe, 
i a rams With the ese of God end 

th 3 e grace o 
eee of adults such as you for youth, 
our world will be better.” 

How different these words from the sullen 
self-indulgence manifested by those un- 
fortunate and unwashed young people, who, 
as this young man pointed out, too often get 
the headlines. We hope that adults every- 
where will take David Kuter's words to heart 
and build bigger and better youth programs. 


Tougher Job Corps Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to direct the attention of 
my colleagues to a very informative 
article about the Job Corps which ap- 
peared in the August 10, 1967, edition of 
the New York Times. The article is en- 
titled “Tougher Training,” and it de- 
scribes the “new” Job Corps. By “new” 
Job Corps, I mean that it is a different 
Job Corps than the Job Corps of only a 
year ago. The Job Corps has been 
tightened up and the results have been 
very good. 

The cost per enrollee per man-year has 
dropped to $6,950, and is expected to go 
down to $6,700 in fiscal year 1968. This 
is well below the congressionally imposed 
ceiling of $7,500. Job Corps has also 
wiped out most of the criticism it got 
from communities with centers near 
them. Many former critics now have only 
praise for the Job Corps. And this well- 
deserved praise has been merited by the 
hard work and the good example of those 
associated with the various centers. 
Critics have also maintained that the 
Job Corps was a costly failure, but since 
its beginning in January of 1965, over 
95,000 youths have been in the Job Corps 
for varying periods. Of that total, 70 
percent are either working, in school, or 
in the military. When you consider that 
these Corps members were the “Hardest 
core of the hard core poor,” the 70- 
percent figure is quite respectable. 

Yes, the Job Corps has had its prob- 
Jems. But any beginning program will 
have problems, too. When you consider 
what the Job Corps has accomplished to 
date, it is a highly commendable record. 
The “new” Job Corps, today’s Job Corps, 
is an efficient, well-run organization per- 
forming an excellent job of human rec- 
lamation. I salute the “new” Job Corps, 
and urge my colleagues to support it in 
its very worthwhile efforts. 
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At this point, I insert the article from 
the New York Times, which points out 
the progress of the Job Corps, in the 
RECORD: 

TOUGHER TRAINING: EMBATTLED JOB CORPS 
TIGHTENS UP DISCIPLINE, IMPROVES ITS PRO- 
GRAMS—BUT Critics IN CONGRESS ARE NU- 
MEROUS STILL—REWORKING THE HARD CORE 
OF THE Poor—THE NEW LIFE or Bos Parris 

(By Stanley W. Penn) 

Theodore Nelson, director of the Rodman 
Job Corps Center, in New Budford, Mass., is 
called “Sundown” Nelson by his charges. 
Make a lot of trouble, they say, and you'll 
find yourself out of the center by nightfall. 

At the Kilmer Job Corps Center in Edison, 
N.J., Director D. L. Webber has gotten tough, 
too, Clamping down on rowdyism, he has 
formed elite groups of selected enrollees at 
the center who act as a sort of military police. 
They are regularly dispatched to neighboring 
towns to keep fellow corpsmen out of trouble 
during leisure hours. s 

Both directors took control of their camps 
only last year, after complaints about the 
behavior of corpsmen, The New Bedford City 
Council threatened to kick the Job Corps out 
of town, and numerous gripes about drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct by Kilmer en- 
rollees were being lodged by local citizens. 
Now tougher discipline and greater attention 
to the niceties of social behavior are paying 
off at both camps. Complaints about rowdy 
corpsmen have declined and an increasing 
number of enrollees are completing their 
job-training programs, 

THEIR JOB IS JOBS 

This tightening-up is being repeated at 
many of the 123 Job Corps centers, where 
some 41,000 youths aged 16 to 22 are enrolled. 
As a unit of the antipoverty program's chief 
agency, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO); the corps is charged with providing 
basic education and job training for poorly 
schooled, unemployed and underemployed 
youths, who generally take six to nine 
months to complete the program. Most of 
the urban centers are managed by corpora- 
tions under contract with the OEO. 

The tougher approach is, in large part, a 
response to an increasing drumfire of Con- 
gressional criticism of the management of 
the Job Corps and the whole OEO. At this 
point, in fact, the corps now faces the big- 
gest threat yet to its existence, 

A House Republican group wants to abol- 
ish the entire OEO, on the ground that 
it has been grossly mismanaged. The Job 
Corps has become a favorite target. Rep. 
Charles Goodell (R., N.Y.), a leader of the 
House group, points to recurring discipline 
problems at Job Corps camps and allegedly 
excessive training costs as proof that the 
corps has botched its job and should give 
up its occupational training to the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department. Rep. 
Goodell contends HEW could do the job 
better and cheaper. 

BITTER FUNDING BATTLE DUE 


Administration forces probably can beat 
back any attempt to destroy OEO itself, but 
it’s not certain they can preserve and ex- 
pand the Job Corps—considered by friend 
and foe alike as one of the OEO programs 
most vulnerable to the Congressional ax. At 
the very least, the Administration can expect 
a bitter battle over its request for $2 billion 
for OEO in the current fiscal year, an in- 
crease of $400,000 from last year’s allotment. 
And one of the separate programs most 
likely to draw the attention of budget prun- 
ers is the Job Corps, which is asking for $295 
million this year. Last year it got $211 mil- 
lion, 

It’s hardly surprising, then, that the corps 
has been trying so hard to clean house. Its 
new boss, National Director William P. Kelly, 
concedes that much needed to be done, and 
that the staff of the centers had been far 
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too easygoing. “There was too much per- 
missiveness,” he says. “When kids know that 
they're expected to do, they're happy; when 
they don't they're not.” Mr. Kelly, a squarely 
built man with a crew cut, got his job only 
last January. He is the third director in less 
than three years. 

Mr. Kelly claims the corps is now begin- 
ning to shake down into a far more efficient 
operation. He says operating costs per en- 
rollee fell from $8,000 in fiscal 1966 to $6,900 
in the fiscal year ended June 30—below the 
Congressionally imposed ceiling of $7,300. 
A big increase in enrollment since the be- 
ginning of year accounts for much of the 
decline in the per-capita figure, though. 

A CENTER CLOSES 


The corps also has taken a variety of steps 
to win over hostile communities, improve 
efficiency and remove discipline problems. 
Only one center has been closed perma- 
nently because of complaints from the com- 
munity—a woman’s center in St. Petersburg, 
Fla—but gripes have been heated and nu- 
merous in many locations. 

At least two men's urban centers have 
changed managements after various com- 
plaints. General Precision Equipment Corp., 
Tarrytown, N.Y., last year took over the 
Breckinridge Job Corps facility at Morgan- 
field, Ky., from the original contractor, 
Southern Illinois University. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. replaced Midwest Educational 
Foundation, also last year, as operator of the 
Atterbury Job Corps Center in Edinburg, Ind. 

Also, some contractors have been forced to 
replace their center directors. Packard-Bell 
Electronic Corp., Los Angeles, named a new 
director of the center it manages to Albu- 
querque, N.M., in February after a woman 
student became pregnant and newspaper 
stories stated that the father was probably 
a center staff member who had been dis- 
charged earlier. Other allegations included 
the charge that some of the training courses 
the girls were supposed to take didn't exist. 
(The OEO concedes this and says the courses 
now are offered.) 

The directors of Job Corps camps seem to 
be taking advantage of powers given them 
by Congress last fall to kick out trouble- 
makers. Previously, permission from Wash- 
ington was required for such action, though 
some directors say they had been doing it all 
along on their own. 

At Kilmer, which is operated by Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., Director 
Webber says he has discharged about 100 
enrollees since he got there, for offenses rang- 
ing from possession of weapons and mari- 
Juana to absence without approval and sex- 
ual deviation. “Without the authority to go 
with the responsibility, your hands are tied,” 
says Mr. Webber. 

Robert J. Hadden, director of the Atterbury 
Job Corps center, says that when taking 
over for Westinghouse last year he found that 
troublemakers at the camp were driving out 
boys who wanted to learn. So he began kick- 
ing out the offenders—some 250 have been 
discharged since he took control— taking 
strong action with a few in order to make 
it beneficial for the many.“ He also levies 
fines of 50 cents for every class they miss. 
Attendance has improved considerably, he 
says. 

Community relations are getting more at- 
tention at many centers. Mrs. Henry Fleis- 
cher, who lives across the road from the Kil- 
mer center, says that “the boys used to walk 
across our property and ruin our flowers, and 
stay up all night making lots of noise.” Mr, 
Webber, however, straightened that out. He 
visited Mrs. Fleischer, ordered a cleanup of 
litter and bottles left by corpsmen, and 
stopped the noise at night. “All they needed 
was a little discipline,” says Mrs. Fleischer, 
who now serves as a volunteer tutor for 
some of the camp's slow readers. 
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BRECKINRIDGE PRAISED 


The Breckinridge camp, which had a riot 
in 1965, has also been put under tighter 
Tein. Recently a police chief in a nearby 
community wrote a letter to the Job Corps 
in Washington, praising the center and the 
enrollees. 

To keep discipline problems to a mini- 
mum, the Job Corps now is rigorously screen- 
ing all applicants. Youths with records of 
“violent antisocial behavior” are barred. In 
the past, they weren't. 

Still, some discipline problems persist. Re- 
cently, 12 enrollees at McCook Job Corps Cen- 
ter in McCook, Neb., were discharged after 
& half-hour brawl involving scores of corps- 
men. Many others left voluntarily. Even 
“Sundown” Nelson at the Rodman Camp in 
New Bedford has had his troubles. There was 
a minor disturbance there last week. 

Though the corps has received harsh criti- 
cism for its discipline problems, an even 
More serious charge is leveled by its detrac- 
tors—namely, that it has failed to do its basic 
job of redeeming lives that otherwise prob- 
ably would be wasted. 

The corps’ own statistics show that in fiscal 
1967 some 40% of its enrollees either left 
Voluntarily or were kicked out before sery- 
ing even three months. Critics see this high 
dropout rate as another indication that the 
Corps is a costly flop, and there are those who 
charge that the dropouts may be worse off 
than before as & result of their brief stints 
in corps camps. 

REINFORCING FAILURE? 


Christopher Weeks, a one-time aide to OEO 
boss Sargent Shriver and author of a recently 
Teleased book, Job Corps, puts it this way: 
“The kid is told when he joins that this is a 
last-ditch attempt to salvage him. So in his 
first day at camp, he's beaten up; his stuff 
is swiped the second day; after 10 days he 
goes home. The corps has reinforced a fail- 
ure.“ 


Mr. Weeks applauds the basic alm of the 
Corps, but he too believes that it Is not func- 
tioning effectively. There isn't enough atten- 
tion to quality, he contends, and far too 
Much attention to quantity—pushing large 
Numbers of trainees through programs of 
doubtful effectiveness. 

National Director Kelly says many who 
Criticize the corps don’t comprehend the 
dimeulties inherent in making useful citizens 
Out of the “hardest core of the hard-core 
poor.“ He ticks off a stream of figures: 4 of 
10 corpsmen are from families on relief; 3 of 
10 cannot read or write; more than 1 in 10 
has been convicted of a crime; 6 of 10 are 
from broken homes, and 8 of 10 haven't seen 
a doctor or a dentist in the past 10 years. 
Sometimes, he says, the corps must try to 
Undertake physical rehabilitation before it 
155 think about traming an enrollee for a 

ob. i 
HOMESICKNESS 

These youths, from ghetto slums and rural 
areas, are taken far from home and installed 
in centers-where they live and work. Many 
have felt unwelcome in these “alien” com- 
Munities and have quit. Others have given 
Up after finding that center staffs weren't 
Properly equipped to give them the needed 
instruction. 

The racial mix is explosive, too. Roughly 
55°% of Job Corps enrollees are Negroes, many 
Of them from such urban poverty areas as 
Watts and Harlem. Many of the white en- 
rollees are Southerners. “Getting these to 
live together in racially integrated dormi- 
tories on a voluntary basis is certainly no 
easy task, even for an expert in social psy- 
chology,” says Sar A. Levitan, an economist 
Who is writing a book on the antipoverty 
Program. 

Given all these difficulties, says Director 
Kelly, it's hardly surprising that there is a 
high dropout rate. To him, it’s more signifi- 
Cant that the rate has declined sharply to 
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40% from the 65% dropout rate that pre- 
valled during the 1965-66 period. 

How many corps graduates are finding 
and keeping jobs? The corps doesn't have 
complete follow-through information, but 
Mr. Kelly offers some data to support his 
contention that the corps has made a definite 
contribution to the well-being of its 
enrollees, 

As of May 1, he says, 75,000 youths had 
been in the corps for varying periods since 
its beginning in January 1965. Of that total, 
70% were either working, in school, or in 
military service. Those working were averag- 
ing $1.71 an hour in pay, compared with the 
$1.19 average hourly rate of those youths 
who were working before they joined the 
corps. Mr. Kelly considers this 70% figure a 
high batting average. Critics claim the corps 
figures aren't reliable. 

Critics also have maintained that the corps 
has washed its hands of its graduates after 
training them, making little effort to actually 
find jobs for them. Now the corps and its 
contractor-operators are making a great deal 
more effort. 

Some centers have set up placement bu- 
reaus, “Right now we're getting jobs for 86% 
of our graduates,” says Director Hadden of 
the Atterbury camp. Westinghouse, the At- 
terbury contractor, is hiring a number and 
so are the company’s suppliers and custom- 
ers. The Urban League is aiding in place- 
ments, too. 


MIXED RESULTS AT FORD 


At Kilmer, officials have been inviting em- 
ployers to the camp, and some have hired 
graduates, Ford Motor Co. has employed sev- 
eral at its Metuchen, NJ., assembly plant. 
The results have been mixed. 

Ford is very happy with Bob Parris, 21, who 
has been working for it since October. He 
makes $130 a week now, compared with the 
$30 a week he made as stock boy in his 
home town of Damascus, Va., before joining 
the corps, and he drives his own car. “I love 
my job,” he says. Kilmer gave me a little 
more knowledge about the world—about liv- 
ing, working and associating with colored 
people.” Bob is white. 

But two other Kilmer grads left Ford after 
& month because they were homesick and 
another vanished after four months. “He 
just disappeared—never showed up, never 
said anything,” reports a Ford man. 

Mr. Nelson, the Rodman center director, 
notes that the corps only has a year or less 
to train its boys, and believes that, con- 
sidering this, results have been generally 
favorable, He says: “Our mission is to get 
them employable, not to turn out a highly 
finished product. Sometimes the statistics 
can be confusing. You have to look at these 
boys when they come in—hostile, under- 
educated, not sure they want any of this 
stuff, not really believing theyll make It. 
When they graduate, the attitude has 
changed. They want to succeed.” 


Prayer and Benediction Offered at Dedica- 
tion of James A. Farley Junior High 
School, Stony Point, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on July 12, 
I had the privilege of placing in the REC- 
orp the text of an address delivered by 
the Honorable James A. Farley on the 
occasion of the dedication of a junior 
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high school at Stony Point, N.Y., named 
in his honor. At that time the prayer and 
benediction offered by the Reverend Wil- 
liam R. F. Thomas, of St. John the 
Divine, Tomkins Cove, N.., was not 
available. I include the prayer and bene- 
diction at this point in the RECORD: 

DEDICATION OF THE JAMES A. FARLEY JUNIOR 

HIGH SCHOOL— PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


O Thou Great God of All our Days and 
Years, by whose mercies we are spared and by 
whose power we are sustained, we thank Thee 
for this day so significant in the life of our 
highly esteemed and dearly beloved Servant 
whom we delight to honor and upon whom 
we are bestowing heartfelt praise and affec- 
tion of his many years for outstanding serv- 
ice and achievement. 

We rejoice with one another as we con- 
template the glorious privilege of walking 
and working with one of our fellow citizens 
whose integrity of character, lofty idealism, 
devotion to duty, and humility of spirit in- 
spire us with confidence and courage as we 
also seek to serve our God, our country, and 
all mankind. 

Grant that his own heart may be filled 
with joy and peace as he continues to accept 
the challenge of tasks which demand the 
consecration of his noblest manhood. We 
pray that at the close of each day he may 
receive the benediction which Thou dost give 
unto the faithful. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the praise for 
the joys which cheer us and the trials which 
teach us to put our trust in Thee, 

Almighty God, we beseech Thee with thy 
gracious favor to behold our universities, col- 
leges, and schools, that knowledge may be 
increased among us, and all good learning 
flourish and abound. Bless all who teach and 
all who learn; and grant that in humility 
of heart they may ever look unto thee, who 
art the fountain of all wisdom; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Unto God's gracious mercy and protection 
we commit ourselves. The Lord bless us and 
keep us. The Lord make his face up to shine 
upon us and be gracious unto us. The Lord 
lift up the light of his countenance upon us, 
and give us peace, both now and for ever- 
more, Amen, 


Bogus Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
August 21, 1967, Milwaukee Sentinel on 
counterfeit products: 

The seizure in Kenosha last week of $26,000 
in counterfeit currency serves as a reminder 
that there is another kind of counterfeiting 
that is almost as damaging to the American 
economy and costly to the consumer. That 
is the counterfeiting of products. 

Unscrupulous men haye made and sold 
Inferior and unsafe products, marketing them 
under the trademark or label of a reputable 
company. Innocent purchasers have been 
thus cheated in buying fake and inferior 


radio and television tubes, perfumes, shirts, 


towels, cough and cold preparations (of 
which there are some 200 on the market). 
Bogus products victimize unsuspecting 
buyers not only by taking their money but 
by endangering their health and safety. A 
lew years ago, three persons were killed by ~ 
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the failure of truck brakes, which turned out 
to be marked with the fake trademark of a 
major manufacturer. 

In 1962, Congress outlawed the transpor- 
tation, sale or receipt of phonograph records 
bearing forged or counterfeit labels. In 1965, 
congress was uaded by the drug industry, 
plagued by widespread illicit traffic in coun- 
terfelt depressant and stimulant drugs in 
interstate commerce, to amend the food and 
drug act by making it a federal crime to 
manufacture, transport or sell such counter- 
feit drugs. 

The consumer defrauded by counterfelt 
products can seek his remedy by a civil suit. 
But this is little protection against an un- 
principled defendant, who can charge the 
suit off as a minor business expense, while 
continuing to defraud thousands of other 
consumers. State and local laws might offer 
little practical protection against the product 
counterfeiter. 

Congress has only scratched the surface of 
the program. Today, the counterfeiting of 
only three items is outlawed by federal law— 
money, drugs and phonograph records. Con- 
gress should consider an all-inclusive prod- 
uct counterfeit law. 


Public Television Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hopeful that the House will soon begin 
consideration of the Public Television 
Act. This very important legislation was 
the subject of extensive hearings before 
my Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. As a member of the commit- 
tee and as a Congressman from Mary- 
land, where we are now embarked on the 
construction of a statewide intercon- 
nected educational television facility, I 
was very interested in the arguments in 
favor of this legislation and am now 
eager to see the House take final and 
favorable action in accordance with the 
committee’s recommendation. 


Among those testifying in favor of this 
bill was Dr. Frederick Breitenfeld, Jr., the 
executive director of the Maryland Edu- 
cational-Cultural Broadcasting Commis- 
sion. Because I believe his testimony 
would be of interest to my colleagues, I 
include Dr. Breitenfeld's statement in 
the Appendix to the RECORD: 

STaTEMENT or Dr. FREDERICK BREITENFELD, 
JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MARYLAND EDUCA- 
TIONAL-CULTURAL BROADCASTING COMMIS- 
SION, IN SUPPORT or H.R. 6736, ON BEHALF 
OF STATE EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AUTHOR- 
ITIES, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, 

it is a priviledge to appear before you in sup- 

port of HR 6736 introduced by the Chair- 
man. I am h as vice chairman of an as- 
sociation of State Educational Television 

Authorities. The organization is affiliated 

with the Educational Television Stations 

Division of the National Association of Edu- 

cational Broadcasters, and is made up of 

chief executive officers of the scores of state 

ETV agencies and authorities across the 

country, 

My mission here is to urge favorable con- 
sideration of the Bill on behalf of my col- 
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leagues in this association. By the way, Mr. 
Chairman, I note with some pride that more 
than half of the members of this distin- 
guished committee represent states that are 
affiliated with our association. 

As you well know, there are basically four 
kinds of noncommercial education television 
licensees. First, private corporations, de- 
veloped specifically to own and to operate 
educational television stations, are now 
prevalent across the country. Examples of 
these “community” stations include those 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis and dozens of others. 

Secondly, school systems own educational 
television stations. There are more than 
twenty stations across the country owned by 
public school systems. 

Universities own educational television 
stations and there are more than thirty of 
these now on the air, All but a very few are 
public or state universities. 

Finally, ETV stations, and some networks, 
are owned and operated by states and state 
authorities, A previous witness, Mr. Raymond 
Hurlbert, described one of these state sys- 
tems, the Alabama ETV network. There are 
many other state licensees across the coun- 
try with several stations and networks being 
planned or constructed at this time. With 
your permission, I am attaching to this 
testimony a list of State Educational Tele- 
vision Authorities as taken from the direc- 
tory and yearbook of Educational Broad- 
casting, published by the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters. Many are 
actual licensees, and some act in advisory ca- 
pacities. The point here is that many states 
have already made administrative and fi- 
nancial commitments to this important in- 
strumentality. 

The Bill currently under consideration is 
one in which it is proposed that public fed- 
eral funds be devoted to the development 
and support of educational television across 
the country. The point I would like to stress 
is that the appropriation of public money 
to educational television is not new. As a 
school system becomes an ETV licensee, for 
example, it devotes local public funds to 
noncommercial broadcasting. As a state uni- 
versity becomes Involved in ETV it, too, uses 
public funds and in many instances even 
“community” stations realize. substantial 
amounts of income from public sources, as 
with contractual arrangements made with 
schools or other public agencies. 

Research carried on during the past year 
by the organization of State Educational 
Television Authorities indicates that more 
than two dozen states in the Union have 
made financial commitments to ETV. More 
than $51 million had been appropriated by 
individual states by the middie of 1966. 
Among those states appropriating funds, the 
average was more than $2,300,000. 

Several states, as a matter of fact, are 
planning or are now operating ETV networks. 
My own state of Maryland is planning to 
build seven ETV transmitters, all of which 
will be capable of full color operation. We 
hope to include a multiplexed FM system. 

The state system in Nebraska, as another 
example, includes several stations on the air 
now, and the flagship operation in Lincoln 
is nationally known as a leader in ETV. 

Kentucky is building an elevyen-station 
network which promises to have a significant 
educational impact on the citizens of that 
State. 

The state system in South Carolina is 
well known, includes both closed circuit and 
braodcast stations, and presently reaches 
virtually every school child in the state. 

The Alabama network, as described by Mr. 
Hurlbert, was the first in the nation and has 
proven itself to be a vital part of Alabama's 
educational system. Development work is 
also underway in many other states. 

The educational services to be rendered 
through electronic media can be compared 
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in many respects with those provided by 
state universities. The presence of public 
funds, as appropriated by legislatures, has 
provided the necessary and firm operational 
pedestal so sorely needed, and the fears of 
political overtones have been allayed. 

The Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television suggested that the combination 
of public and private funds provides for 
health among ETV stations, and that com- 
bination, we feel, must include federal as 
well as state and local public support. 


Peskoe’s Dedication Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it takes a 
dedicated and determined man to fight 
the establishment. Too often, discour- 
aged by the frustrations of bureaucratic 
redtape and run-around, the average cit- 
izen simply gives up. But Mr. Irving Pes- 
koe, of Homestead, Fla., is not an ordi- 
nary citizen. He believed that telephone 
tolls between Homestead and Miami were 
hindering the growth of his community 
and he set out to have the tolls removed. 
His fight took 3 long and tedious years, 
but in the end he was successful and, as 
of this past Sunday, it is no longer a 
long-distance call between Homestead 
and Miami. 

The South Dade News Leader com- 
mended Mr. Peskoe in an editorial, and I 
join the paper in its congratulations to 
this public-spirited man: 

PESKOE'S DEDICATION Pays Orr 
FOR ALL or Us 

South Dade has big dreams and you often 
hear a lot of big talk about things that are 
“going to be” in this area. 

The big dreams and big talk are fine, but 
what we need are more men that can turn 
these big ideas into concrete achievements. 

One such man who was able to do just 
that is Irving Peskoe, a Homstead attorney. 
He believed that telephone tolls on calls be- 
tween Homestead and Miami were slowing 
down the area's growth. They were discour- 
aging business, and industry, and new resi- 
dents from moving into the Homestead area. 
By locating just a few miles closer to Miami, 
new-comers had toll-free access to almost all 
the telephones in the huge metropolitan 
Miami area. 

Acting as chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the South Dade Councll of the 
Miami-Dade Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Peskoe went to work in 1962 to have the 
tolls lifted. He formed a committee and at- 
tended countless hearings all over the state, 
and deyoted hundreds of hours to meetings, 
phone calls, and letter writing. x 

Victory came in 1965 when the Public 
Service Commission ordered the telephone 
company to remove all tolls, The order has 
resulted in a $4 million expenditure by the 
telephone company for trunk lines to con- 
nect Miami's exchanges. The equipment has 
been installed and toll-free service will go 
into effect on Sunday. 

Irving Peskoe realized that a growing com- 
munity is a prosperous community and his 
contribution to the growth of the Homestead- 
Florida City community is great indeed. His 
dedication will reward all of us with an eco- 
nomically healthier and more thriving 
community. 
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Bolstering State and Local Law 


Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
with the passage of H.R. 11816, the 
House has taken an important step 
toward recognizing the Federal Govern- 
ment's responsibility in bolstering the 
Position of State and local law enforce- 
Ment officers. 

This. legislation would provide Fed- 
eral compensation to a law enforcement 
Officer injured while attempting to ap- 
Prehend a person suspected of commit- 
ting a Federal crime. Were the law 
enforcement officer to be killed, the Fed- 
eral payments would go to his family. 

The significance of this bill, however, 
is not in the extent of its coverage. 

As the Judiciary Committee report 
Points out, a total of 278 police officers 
were killed in the line of duty between 
1960 and 1965. Of these, 13 died while 
attempting to enforce Federal laws. 

The significance of this bill is that the 
Federal Government is acknowledging 
that it has a moral responsibility in the 
area of local law enforcement. 

The President's Crime Commission 
Teport, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and the International 
Conference of Police Associations have 
Pointed to many problems facing law en- 
forcement officers. Among them are: 

Pay is often low. Fringe benefits are 
Sometimes minimal. Criminal detection 
equipment is sometimes badly outdated. 

ese and many other problems discour- 
age continued recruitment of the highly 
Qualified persons needed in the law en- 
forcement field, 

During the last few years, a growing 
Concern has been evident that something 
must be done at all levels of Government 
to help improve the highly important 
=e necessary function within our so- 

ety. 

Perhaps the most important events 
that have turned the national spotlight 
to the problems of police officers have 

the ever-increasing numbers of 
Tiots in our cities. 

The increasing numbers of riots which 
have spotlighted the problems of law en- 
forcement officers, have also focused na- 
tional attention on the plight of firemen 
Called to quell these blazes. 

These tragic and disruptive explosions 
have been accompanied by looting and 
fires. Property damage often runs to mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Over the last 3 years, according to 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, four men have been killed and 
Se uted battling these riot-caused 

8 


In several instances, snipers have shot 
at firefighters attempting to protect life 
and property. One can only guess at how 
the gunfire added to the number of 
these injuries and deaths. 

As a sponsor of legislation which 
Would provide Federal compensation to 
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law enforcement officers and firefighters, 
I am pleased to support the bill which 
today passed the House. However, I be- 
lieve strongly that the Government has 
the same responsibility to firefighters. 

Therefore, I plan to introduce legisla- 
tion to give the firefighter this same com- 
pensation. 


What a Small Part Kings and Laws 
Can Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF- MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. QUIE, Mr. Speaker, a most pene- 
trating editorial appeared in the Red 
Wing, Minn., Daily Republican Eagle, for 
August 30, 1967. The theme is that of all 
the ills of society, comparatively few can 
be solved only through the action of 
government. The editorial draws atten- 
tion to a statement made by my col- 
league on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, Congresswoman EDITH GREEN. 
In a recent television program, Mrs. 
Green recalled an ancient truth: “Of 
all that human hearts endure, what a 
small part kings and laws can cure.” 

Mr. Speaker, we have passed numerous 
laws in recent years designed to guar- 
antee equality to those who have been 
denied equal treatment. The series of 
laws we have passed have not and cer- 
tainly cannot legislate what goes on in 
the hearts and minds of men. However, 
certain laws were necessary. 

Now we must begin the really difficult 
task of changing the ingrained beliefs- 
which have penetrated the very heart 
and soul of many Americans. It will take 
the wholehearted cooperation of every 
facet of American society—the churches, 
business and industry, the foundations, 
the family—to reorientate the heart and 
to root out the false and long-held be- 
liefs which are such a handicap to this 
Nation. It will be a long and difficult road 
we travel together. But we must travel 
together. There is no other way to go. 

As the editorial writer stated: “but 
the real problem is within the human 
heart.” 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

WHat A SMALL Parr KINGS AND Laws 

Mrs. Edith Green is the Democratic con- 
gresswoman from Oregon who successfully 
amended the federal school aid bill last spring 
to accomplish much of what First district 
Rep. Al Quie was seeking through his well 
publicized but unsuccessful block grant” 
amendment. 

Mrs, Green shares Quie’s desire to loosen 
the federal strings on local school boards 
and give the states more say in how and 
where federal aid to elementary and second- 
ary education is spent. In a Washington TV 
interview July 30, Mrs. Green remarked: 
“,. to say all wisdom and all good judg- 
ment and all innovative ideas reside in Wash- 
ington is sheer nonsense.” 

Mrs. Green applies this also to 
the Anti-Poverty program. And here, it 
should be pointed out, the is 
so structured as to encourage local initiative 
and imagination in shaping the program. 
Groups like the Zumbrota-based Goodhue- 
Rice-Wabasha Community Action Council 
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are an ideal place for originating ways and 
means of helping low income people lift 
themselves out of poverty. 

In this July 30 TV conversation, Mrs. 
Green cited an old saying: “Of all that 
human hearts endure, what a small part 
kings and laws can cure.” Speaking as a 
member of Congress, Mrs. Green added: “So 
we can pass legislation, but there remains 
so much to be done at the local level that 
the law will never touch.” 

How true this is! 

We think, for example, of the curse of 
racial discrimination in this country. Con- 
gress, state legislatures, city councils can 
and should pass anti-discrimination laws, 
but the real problem is within the human 
heart. What's needed is the individual busi- 
ness executive who takes it upon himself to 
see that his firm extends a positive welcome 
to Negro job applicants; the union leader who 
stands up and says that the practice of bar- 
ring Negroes from apprenticeship training 
must cease; the housewife who makes a 
special trip down the street to welcome a 
Negro family newly arrived in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Or take that Urban Coalition that met in 
“emergency convocation” in Washington last 
Thursday. Some 1,200 of America’s greatest 
names—Henry Ford, Walter Reuther, etce.— 
called for a million more jobs, a million new 
homes, better schools, and more job training 
to rescue America's cities from the disorders 
we've seen this summer. The Urban Coali- 
tion looked to Congress for action, but it's 
real call was for each city to form its own 
coalition of leaders in business, labor, educa- 
cation, religion, and government to go about 
achieving social justice on the local scene. 
New York Mayor John Lindsay urged the 
Urban Coalition to “begin by thinking in 
terms of one. One man. One woman. One 
child. One job. One home... .” 

And so there it is—the responsibility for 
our own community rests squarely with us. 
No use asking, “Why dont they .. .?" be- 
cause there isn't any “they”—only we.“ 

But federal programs, federal funds are 
quite properly used in this local, community 
effort. They are entirely legitimate tools. 
The DRE has burned up its own share of ink 
and newsprint criticizing federal programs, 
and such criticism is fair enough when view- 
ing the question from a national standpoint, 
as a congressman should or a voter at elec- 
tion time. But from a local standpoint, in 
moving to meet our community problems of 
low incomes, of inadequate job opportunity, 
of squalid living conditions, we should make 
no bones about using federal antipoverty 
funds, federal urban renewal, federal rent 
supplement money, federally subsidized 
housing, etc., etc. But while federal tools 
may help toward this or that objective, com- 
munity-bullding remains a task for com- 
munity initiative and indivdual enterprse. 
“What a small part kings and laws can cure!” 


The Late Dr. John L. Taylor 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Dr. John L. Taylor has removed from 
the House of Representatives and from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs one of the ablest congressional 
staff members I have ever known. He 
served as staff consultant to the Com- 
mittee on Territorial and Indian Affairs 
for almost 14 years, and was known 
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throughout the Federal Government as 
a leading authority in these two flelds. 
Dr. Taylor was a man of great ability 
and integrity, and his services will be 
greatly missed and his loss deeply felt 
by all of us who have been privileged to 
know him. 

I became closely associated with Dr. 
Taylor when I became chairman of the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee in January 
1955, at the beginning of the 84th Con- 
gress. He was a wonderful person to 
work with, and I knew him not only as a 
capable adviser but also as a genial 
traveling companion. Over the last 12 
years, we made numerous long and tiring 
trips together throughout the West, 
visiting Indian reservations and con- 
ducting field hearings on Indian legis- 
lation. Thus, I know firsthand the impor- 
tance of his contribution to the Indian 
people and to legislation relating to the 
various Indian tribes. I was continuously 
impressed by his special sense of dedica- 
tion and his cheerful and optimistic out- 
look on life. His great concern for his 
fellow man and his intense desire to be 
of service made him especially qualified 
to deal with our Indian people. 

Even with all of the energy and dedi- 
cation he gave to his work, Dr, Taylor 
still found time to serve his community 
and enjoy a full life with his family. Mrs. 
Haley and I want to extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Virginia, and to 
his five children, 


The U.S. Soldier: What A Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OY TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much impressed with the following 
editorial which appeared in the Moun- 
tain City, Tenn., Tomahawk, and I want 
to call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the readers of the RECORD: 

Tue U.S. SoLo: WHat A Man! 

(Reprint from the Christian Standard) 


The average age of the combat soldier in 
many units in Vietnam is under 19. And 
what a man he is! 

A pale-cheeked, bushy-haired, tight- 
muscled fellow, who, under normal circum- 
stances, would be considered by society as 
half-man, half-boy, not yet dry behind the 
ears—a pain in the unemployment chart. 

But, here and now, he is the beardless hope 
of the free man. When he walks by Old Glory 
he salutes it. Doing so he is paying respect 
not just to a piece of cloth; but he is honor- 
ing the many brave fighting men before him 
who have fought, bled, and died that our 
nation might continue to be one nation 
under God. He also respects those of higher 
rank and those who are his elders. 

He does not demonstrate or carry a poster 
in front of his commander's tent during of- 
duty time. He does not throw rocks at jeep 
windows or fellow GI's when he does not get 
his way. He listens. He has heat in the day 
and accepts mortars at night, 

He probably graduated from high school 
within the past year, received so-so grades, 
played a little football, and had a girl who 
broke up with him when he went overseas 
or who swears she is still faithful. 
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He has learned to like beer by now be- 
cause it is cold, and because drinking beer 
is “the thing to do”. He smokes because he 
gets free cigarettes in his C (Combat) ration 
package, and smoking is also “the thing to 
do“. But many GI's respect their bodies as 
the temples of God and refrain from doing 
“the thing to do”. He is a private first class, 
à one-year military veteran with one more to 
go. His eyes are clear, but his future is not. 

He still has trouble spelling, and writing 
letters home is a painful process. But he can 
break down a rifle in thirty seconds and put 
it back together in twenty-nine, He can 
describe the nomenclature of a fragmenta- 
tion grenade, explain how a machine gun or 
an M-14 and M-16 rifle operates, and, of 
course, utilize all of them when the need 
arises, 

He can also perspire. He can dig a foxhole, 
apply professional first ald to a wounded com- 
panion, march until he is told to stop, or 
stop until he is told to march. And he is not 
there marching on some fellow citizens to 
cause trouble. His mission there is to stop 
trouble. 

He obeys now, without hesitation. But he 
is not broken. 

He has seen more suffering than he should 
have in his short life. He has seen his bud- 
dies lost arms and legs, eyes and hands. He 
has stood among hills of bodies, and he 
helped to construct those hills. 

He has wept in private and in public, and 
he has not been ashamed, because his bud- 
dies have fallen in battle and he has come 
close to going with them. 

And he has become self-sufficient; he has 
two pairs of fatigues, washes one and wears 
the other, He sometimes forgets to brush his 
teeth, but never his rifle. He keeps his socks 
dry and his canteen full. He can cook his 
own meals, fix his own hurts, and mend his 
own rips—material or mental. 

He will share his water with you if you 
thirst, break his rations in half if you 
hunger, split his ammunition if you are 
fighting for your life. If you talk like you 
would like to burn your draft card or to pro- 
test the draft, he will blacken both your eyes 
with one hand while still holding his rifie 
in firing position. He is a U.S. Soldier fighting 
in Vietnam. 

Under nineteen years of age—what a man 
he is! He is a true American. 


Firearms Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I submit for in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an excellent state- 
ment on firearms legislation prepared by 
the National Shooting Sports Founda- 
tion. The statement follows: 

FMREARMS LEGISLATION 


The Hberal dose of cure-all firearms leg- 
islation which was administered to Phila- 
delphians more than two years ago has yet 
to produce any measurable effect on the so- 
cial ills of crime and violence there. 

But the city’s anti-crime prescription did 
produce measurable side-effects, and Phila- 
delphia's firearms dealers are still feeling the 
misdirected impact of the restrictive gun 
ordinance. 

Firearms sales, which declined by as much 
as 90 per cent following passage of the 
ordinance in April of 1965, have failed to 
rebound sufficiently to support even the sur- 
vivors of the initiel slump in the gun busi- 
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ness. A survey being conducted by the Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Foundation,, Inc. 
shows more city dealers laying off employes, 
cosing out firearms inventories and even 
closing their doors as a result of the law, 

This loss to Philadelphia's retail business 
community has not been justified by any 
measurable improvement in the city’s crime 
problem, however. 

On the contrary, criminal homicide during 
the two years after the law was passed 
showed an increase over the same period of 
time prior to the law. The number of homi- 
cides rose from 332, during the 24 months 
before the law, to 389 in the 24-month period 
following its passage, an Increase of 17.2 
per cent. 

The annual sale of some 28,000 firearms 
in the city during 1964 has now dwindled 
to an estimated 3,000 a year. The loss of 
these legitimate gun sales and even more 
important, the loss of sales in related retail 
items, has already cost the city more than 
$1 million in tax revenue, according to dealer 
surveys. 

Dealers contacted in the NSSF survey re- 
port 1967 sales are running even lower than 
the 1966 figures. 

During the past year, three major dealers 
went out of business or closed their fire- 
arms counters. Two others relocated outside 
of the city. ‘ 

Action by the large department stores in 
Philadelphia showed the effect of the de- 
clining firearms business in the city. Gimbels 
closed its gun department during 1966. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. moved its stock to suburban 
outlets and no longer sells firearms in the 
city. Wanamaker’s has halted handgun sales. 
The store continues to sell rifles and shot- 
guns but plans to close Its firearms depart- 
ment when its present inventory is sold out. 

The Public Sports Shop in downtown 
Philadelphia reported 1967 firearms sales off 
60 to 65 per cent from 1966. One employee 
was laid off in 1966, another this year. On 
October 1, the store will close its doors after 
42 years in business. 

The M & H Sporting Goods chain estimates 
a 60 per cent slump in sales from 1966 in 
three Philadelphia stores. One store in the 
city was closed this year. 

Pearson's closed a store in 1966, The gun 
department In its remaining store will close 
probably in the next year. The dealer reports 
sales off 25 per cent from 1966 and 45 per 
cent since the restrictive gun law was 
adopted. 

One major manufacturer of sporting shot- 
guns and rifles reported business off 70 per 
cent over 1966 in Philadelphia, with a grand 
total of only 21 rifles and shotguns sold in 
the city during the first six months of this 
year. 

According to the Uniform Crime Report 
1966, issued by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, there were 3,243,370 serious 
crimes committed in the United States last 
year. 

Firearms were involved in only 3.4 per 
cent of these crimes. 

The F.B.I. lists as serious crimes: homicide; 
aggravated assault; robbery; forcible rape; 
burglary; larceny ($50 and over); and auto 
theft. 


Redwood National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 
Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, as cospon- 


sor of the Redwood National Park bill, I 
was most gratified to have brought to my 
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attention a letter to the editor which ap- 
peared in the Berkshire Eagle, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., the Boston Globe, and the 
Boston Herald. This letter sets forth most 
compelling arguments for preserving our 
majestic redwoods. 

Mr. F. Stanley Mikelk, noted conserva- 
tionist and chairman of the board of 
selectmen, Hardwick, Mass., writer of the 
letter, has long been a militant cham- 
Pion of the endangered redwoods and 
has won many conservation awards for 
a outstanding contributions in this 

eld. 

Mr. Mikelk states his case for the red- 
woods very convincingly and I include 
his letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It is inconceivable to me that anyone, 
having once laid eyes on a forest of red- 
Woods, could fail to be moved by these 
Most unusual and stately trees. They are 
a rare species that are quite unique in 
the fiora of this country and the world; 
and it is my belief that our Nation can- 
not permit them to die out. 

It is clear from the evidence that we 
have before us that unless something is 
done the time may be, in the not too dis- 
tant future, when these giant trees will 
become extinct, and that, to my mind, 
Would be a national tragedy of surpass- 
ing dimensions that this Nation must 
&vert, if we possibly can, and thus pre- 
Serve these unusual, beautiful, huge 
trees for posterity. The letter follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, June 23, 1967] 

Acr To Save THE ReDwoops 

The present “zero hour in the redwoods” 
Points up the compelling necessity of ex- 
amining the role of the principals engaged 
in the controversy over saving some of our 
last acres of the world’s largest trees. 

As the tallest ving things, the redwoods 
symbolize the force of life itself in a world 
in which man has crowded nature too closely. 
The ageless redwoods refine our concept of 

ortality and divine majesty. 

Conservation organizations such as the 
Slerra Club, the Wilderness Society, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, plus the Na- 
tional Park Service, at an earlier date, and 20 
U.S. Senators and 40 Congressmen have re- 
fined legislation for the establishment of a 
Redwood National Park in the basin of Red- 
Wood Creek where some of the most repre- 
Sentative virgin redwoods remain undis- 
turbed by man. Their two bills before our na- 
tional lawmakers are known as 8-514 and 

The House Committee on Insular and In- 
terior Affairs will hold hearings on HR 2849 
in Washington on June 27 through 29. Since 
this hearing is for members of Congress and 
department heads, people who wish to be 
heard must appeal to their representatives 
in Washington to record themselves in favor 
ot Redwood Creek and HR 2849. 

With only a few days remaining before this 
Committee session, these things remain clear: 
1) the largest concentration of virgin red- 
Woods, of record dimensions and variety, 
exist on Redwood Creek; 2) this area is being 

with more intensity, with immense 
damage having occurred in the past two years 
alone; 3) preponderant public support for 
this proposal is a matter of record; 4) feas- 
ible means of financing this project and 
Softening its initial economic impact have 
been demonstrated (most of the companies 
Will stay in business). 

It is time that Congress debate the matter 
fully and act in the prfblic interest. Behind- 
the-scenes negotiations by the executive 
branch have produced nothing but delays, 
Continued clear-cutting and the destruction 
Of watersheds. 
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There is still time for Massachusetts 
people to act. The trees that we save in the 
next few months shall be all that we will ever 
savel 

F, STANLEY MIKELK. 


New Long Weekends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a sponsor 
of H.R. 12489, a bill which would estab- 
lish four of our holidays as 3-day week- 
ends, I bring to the attention of the 
House an editorial in the September 1, 
edition of Life magazine, which well sets 
forth that the purpose of the observance 
is more significant than the date. Al- 
ready most of these nonreligious holidays 
which would be affected by the bill are 
not being observed on the date they oc- 
curred. The only thing left unsaid by 
the editorial is that my bill only affects 
the District of Columbia and Federal 
employees, although it is felt that pas- 
sage of this legislation would be a logical 
start toward gaining uniform Monday 
holidays throughout the Nation even 
though it is up to the individual States 
to determine holidays. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Life magazine editorial 
be printed in the RECORD: 

New LONG WEEKENDS 

Like the character in Walt Kelly's Pogo 
who announces ominously that “Friday the 
13th come on a Tuesday this month,” we may 
all be telling our children soon that “The 
Fourth of July comes on the seventh this 
year.” And there’s something to be said for it. 
Members of both the House and the Senate 
are pushing hard this year for legislation 
that would rearrange four or five of our holi- 
days so that they would always fall on Mon- 
days, giving most people a three-day week- 
end. 

If several recent public opinion polis can 
be believed, most Americans are all for the 
prospect of having five such “minivacations” 
scattered through the year. As one senator's 
aide put it. “When you find the AFL-CIO and 
the Chamber of Commerce agreeing on some- 
thing, it must have wide appeal.” 

One proposal would change Washington's 
Birthday to Presidents“ Day” and celebrate 
it on the third Monday in February. Wash- 
ington probably wouldn't have minded the 
date change, especially since he was born 
on Feb. llth, not the 22nd (according to the 
calendar in use then). The D.A.R. is out- 
raged. “We vigorously protest this downgrad- 
ing of our national heroes” is how the 
society's president-general puts it. We agree: 
better one 21-gun salute for the Father of 
the Country than a scatter-shot fusillade for 
all our Presidents. 80 

Shifting Memorial Day makes sense, The 
holiday commemorates men, not a date. And 
now that Veterans Day honors those who 
served in all our wars, not just in World 
War I, there isn’t much reason left to insist 
it fall on Nov. 11, the day the guns were 
stilled in 1918. The best idea might even be 
to move that holiday to early April. It's a 
long haul from Washington's Birthday to 
Memorial Day and we could all use a break 
about the time the tulips are coming up. 

We still would have Thenksgiving in No- 
vember, And it could just as well fall on a 
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Monday. For the Pilgrims, it was always a 
floating holiday, celebrated when the crops 
were in and the spirit moved. 

But until people can be trained to speak of 
Independence Day, and not of “The Fourth,” 
we are going to have trouble with that one. 
And it probably won’t do much good to 
remind people that the Continental Congress 
really voted for independence on July 2. 


The Need for Balance and Equity in 
Financial Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from New York, Representative 
Jacos H. GILBERT, recently addressed the 
annual convention of the Savings Asso- 
ciation League of New York on the sub- 
ject of “The Need for Balance and Equity 
in Financial Policies.” 

The remarks of Congressman GILBERT, 
who is a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, were timely and informative, 
and I wish to call them to the attention 
of other Members of the House: 

THe NEED FOR BALANCE AND EQUITY IN 

FINANCIAL POLICIES 


(Address of the Honorable Jacos H. GILBERT, 
Member of the Congress, 22d District, New 
York, before the 1967 annual convention 
of the Savings Association League of New 
York State, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
September 5, 1967) 

I am truly pleased to be here and to ad- 
dress this group which plays such an im- 
portant role in the thrift industry of our 
great State of New York. 

As a member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, I have been in touch, from time 
to time, with some of you and your colleagues 
in the field of finance in the common effort 
to devise the best possible public policies. 
May I take this occasion to thank you for the 
assistance and advice you have rendered me 
in this regard, 


MAKING ECONOMIC POLICY 


First, I want to discuss briefly the results 
of our present, economic policy from my 
viewpoint as a Representative in Congress 
and a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. One personal belief to which I ad- 
here very strongly is that true progress in 
this area can only be achieved through a 
partnership of Government and the private 
sector seeking a policy that is both balanced 
and equitable. Such a partnership and such 
a policy goal have contributed so much to the 
great economic gains of the American econ- 
omy. These gains, while familiar to most, are 
impressive and thus worthy of some review 
by me here again. 

In the past 344 years of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, our economy has grown at a 
rate of about 4.9% a year in real terms, and 
the value of our goods and services has in- 
creased by some $170 billion, more than the 
total gross national product of Italy and 
France combined; almost 8.7 million non- 
farm jobs have been added, and unemploy- 
ment has been cut by 1.1 million people; some 
four million people are estimated to have 
been lifted out of poverty; personal income, 
after taxes, has grown by 30%; corporate 

“profits, after taxes, have increased 35%. 

All of these gains have helped produce the 

longest postwar business upturn in U.S. 
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history. This great economic accomplish- 
ment could not have been made except for 
a growing sense of partnership between 
American business and American Govern- 
ment striving for a balanced and equitable 
economic policy. 

As an essential part of the total economic 
picture, the business of finance should like- 
wise be developed by balanced and equitable 
policies. For these policies are like an in- 
vestment portfolio. They are not something 
which we can acquire and then stow away in 
a safe and forget. They need watching and 
revising. 

With this in mind, I would like to discuss 
today some areas where the need to achieve a 

of balance and equity is of great im- 
portance In the future. 
THE TAX SURCHARGE 


First and foremost of these areas from the 
standpoint of current national interest is 
the 10% tax surcharge that President John- 
son has recommended. To be sure, there are a 
host of vital economic considerations that 
must be weighed by Congress before taking 
action on the President's proposal. I haven't 
committed myself yet on the proposal, but, 
in my mind a most important considera- 
tion—one which I know you here are very 
interested in—is what might happen in the 
financial markets without the tax increase. 

One of the important questions posed in 
the Committee’s present public hearings is 
whether or not the financial markets can 
tolerate the kind of demand for money they 
would receive in this current fiscal year from 
a Federal deficit of the size that would emerge 
without the proposed tax surcharge. Many 
of the witmesses have voiced the opinion 
that without enactment of the surcharge, 
market pressure would cause an interest rate 
escalation similar to, if not worse than, what 
occurred last year. 

President Johnson yoiced the Administra- 
tions rather solemn prediction on this spe- 
cific point in his August 3 message to Con- 
gress; and I quote: 

“Spiraling interest rates and severly tight 
money would return. 

“What the Government does not raise 
through taxes, the Government must bor- 
TOW. 


“That additional borrowing would be im- 
posed on financial markets already strained 
by the unprecedented demands of private 
borrowers and State and local governments. 
Long-term interest rates are already near 
their peaks of late last summer, and short- 
term rates have begun to climb. 

“Without a tax increase, I am informed by 
Chairman Martin that nothing the Federal 
Reserve System could responsibly do could 
avoid the spiraling of interest rates. 

“As interest rates rose, a starvation of 
mortgage funds would throw housing Into a 
new depression before it had even recovered 
from the last one. 

“Every other borrower—but most of all the 
small businessman and the farmer—would 
bear the cost of our fiscal irresponsibility.” 

One of the explicit goals of the Administra- 
tion's surtax proposal is, therefore, to achieve 
measurable progress in bringing about equity 
and balance in the nation’s financial mar- 
kets—to enhance the prospects of more 
stable and sound conditions in such markets 
in the months that lie ahead. 

Representatives of the savings and loan 
industry have already appeared before the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the public 
hearings now being conducted on the Presi- 
dent's proposal. You may be assured that 
their testimony, which is generally favorable 
to the surtax, and that of all the other wit- 
nesses that come before the Committee in 
these current hearings will be given very 
careful consideration before any action is 
taken. 

The Committee incidentally will complete 
its schedule of public hearings around the 
middie of this month. As you know, the legis- 
lative step that next follows will be executive 
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sessions in the Committee in which the 
initial, very difficult legislative decisions on 
the surtax recommendation will have to be 
made. 

FEDERAL MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


I would also like to discuss an item which 
is of particular interest to you—and that in- 
volves the chartering of Federal mutual sav- 
ings banks. Some feel that a very good case 
can be made that such a move would be in 
the public interest. The argument is ad- 
vanced that Federal mutual savings banks 
can potentially enhance the mobility of say- 
ings in response to investment needs, and 
can contribute to -a stronger system of 
mutual thrift institutions, 

But I am aware also that a question has 
been raised whether the present tax treat- 
ment of mutual savings banks is adequate. 

Let me review the tax question for you. 

Prior to the Revenue Act of 1962, mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions were virtually exempt from Federal in- 
come tax. By that Act, the Congress sought 
to correct the income tax provisions appli- 
cable to mutual thrift institutions generally. 
It provided a comprehensive set of rules gov- 
erning the tax deductibility of additions to 
a reserve for bad debts and, with respect to 
savings and loan associations but not mutual 
savings banks, Congress enacted a detailed 
definitional requirement based on the nature 
of the lending functions of savings and loan 
associations. 

As a result of that legislation, tax pay- 
ments of $168 million from savings and loan 
associations and $32 million from mutual 
savings banks were anticipated. In fact, 1963 
tax payments were $116 million from sayings 
and loan associations and only $3 million 
from mutual savings banks. With respect to 
mutual savings banks, this situation has not 
improved significantly since 1963, I am told, 

Some feel that the tax and chartering is- 
sues are naturally linked. If we are to 
broaden the powers of mutuals by allowing 
them Federal charter, perhaps concomitant 
legislative action should be considered to in- 
sure that these institutions carry, commen- 
surately, a fair share of the tax burden com- 
pared with other financial institutions. A 
policy of equity, balance, and uniformity 
toward financial institutions would seem to 
me to necessitate such a consideration. 

Thus far, I have discussed areas where bal- 
ance and equity are necessary standards for 
future policy making. I would now like to 
turn to a final example, but one in which it 
appears such standards have been well ap- 
plied. This involves the regulation of in- 
terest rates by Federal authorities. 

As you all well remember, I'm sure, inter- 
est rates early last year began escalating 
sharply after December 1965 when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board allowed commercial banks 
to pay up to 5½ % instead of 4½ % on time 
deposits. 

The repercussions of this move for finan- 
cial Institutions were great as a war for say- 
ings and time deposits developed. As 1966 
progressed, the developing pressures suggest- 
ed more clearly the need for a policy that 
would moderate the impact of rising interest 
rates and increased rate competition on 
thrift institutions, the mortgage market, and 
home building activity. It also became in- 
creasingly clear that Government authorities 
did not have the powers to maintain the 
competition for savings on a sound basis and 
avoid the excesses of unrestrained competi- 
tion. 

As a result, legislation was approved by 
the Congress and signed by President Johnson 
on September 21 that gave the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation temporary authority to 
set different rates on time deposits according 
to their size and other criteria. It also gave 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board tem- 
porary authority to set interest ceilings on 
savings shares of insured savings and loan 
associations, 
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This legislation, by and large, contributed 
significantly to a moderation in the excessive 
competition for consumer sayings and facil- 
itated in an increased flow of funds into 
thrift institutions. In short, it worked. While 
Iam aware of some limited competitive prob- 
lems that developed, I believe the action 
illustrates the effectiveness of a balanced 
and equitable Government policy—both in 
terms of its aims and results—that should be 
sought. 

In closing, may I emphasize that the task 
of carefully watching over our financial 
policies and their use is a task that every re- 
sponsible group and every thoughtful citizen 
must share with the Government in partner- 
ship to realize the full potential of the 
American economy in the years ahead. 

We know that financial policies, unless 
periodically reviewed and reformed, can be- 
come slipshod, develop grave defects, and 
can become obsolescent in a way which can 
both act as a barrier to sound economic 

and at the same time check popular 
faith and morale. We cannot let this happen. 

The need to modernize fmancial policy in 
a balanced and equitable way is, of course, a 
long term concern. And I would hope and 
expect the thrift industry to play a vital 
and leading role in the achievement of this 


Thank you. 


Tribute to the Memory and Work of 
Dr. John L. Taylor 


SPEECH 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to the rewarding life and 
meritorious work of the late Dr. John L. 
Taylor, staff consultant of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for Indian Affairs and Territorial 
and Insular Affairs. 

Dr. Taylor came to the committee on 
December 1, 1953. Before starting his ef- 
fective work for us, he had served with 
effectiveness and outstanding distinction 
in the Navy during World War O and 
with the Department of the Interior in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. He held a degree of doctor of 
philosophy and a master's degree in geog- 
raphy from Clark University or Wor- 
cester, Mass., and a master’s degree in 
ane science from Columbia Univer- 

ty. 

Because of his experience in the Pa- 
cific during World War II and his work 
with the Department of the Interior, Dr. 
Taylor was uniquely prepared for the 
service he was to render to the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and to the people of the United 
States in general. He had a disposition 
and personality which expressly pre- 
pared him for work with our Indian pop- 
ulation and with the people of our off- 
shore areas. His patience with people 
and his genuine love for them as in- 
dividuals were all-important assets in his 
work. 

He rendered outstanding and effective 
service for all of us in the important and, 
at times, highly controversial legislative 
battles for statehood for Alaska and 
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Hawaii. In these programs, as in all other 
Programs, he remained almost entirely 
in the background, furnishing factual in- 
formation and material, and explaining 
the hopes and ambitions of those who 
were to benefit from such legislation to 
those of us who carried the legislative 
battle before the House. He was known to 
all of us as one who regarded the acquisi- 
tion of factual material in order to build 
the proper legislative foundation as the 
most important part of the legislative 
Process. 

It was my good fortune, during the 
years that he was with us, to travel with 
Dr. Taylor into the territories, especially 
in the Pacific, and to various of our Indi- 
an reservations. He was trusted and ad- 
mired by all of those with whom he came 
in contact—coworkers, fellow citizens, 
Nationals, and wards alike. He gave un- 
stintingly of his time and effort in our 
Programs in the Antarctica area, and he 
Personally visited Antarctica. 

I can truthfully say that I have never 
known a more genteel, yet highly disci- 
plined, personality. I shall miss him very 
much, as all other members of our com- 
mittee will, as the days ahead of us come 
and go. 

I have, of course, been most familiar 
with Dr. Taylor’s outstanding service to 
our National Government. However, he 
has been just as energetic and devoted in 
serving his community, holding many re- 
Sponsible positions in connection with 
church, school, and other community ac- 
tivities. In addition, he was an under- 
Standing and kind husband and father. 

Mr. Speaker, as an indication of Dr. 
Taylor's outstanding service to his coun- 

I am including, as a part of these re- 
marks, a resolution adopted by the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
August 30, and a few of the many com- 
Munications we have received: 

RESOLUTION 
(Adopted by the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs, August 30, 1967, upon learn- 

ing of the death of Dr. John L. Taylor) 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has learned with profound sorrow 
Of the death on August 29 at the Washington 

ital Center of its consultant on Terri- 
torial and Indian Affairs, Dr. John Lewis 
Taylor. 
Jack Taylor, or “Doc,” as he was familiarly 
to all of us, was born November 25, 
1910, in Oriska, North Dakota, His education 
the elementary and secondary schools 
Was at the State Teachers College, Luverne, 
North Dakota, Clark University, Columbia 
University, and Stanford University. It cul- 
Minated with Clark University’s admitting 
haa the degree of doctor of Philosophy in 

Before joining the Committee's staff in 
1953, Jack Taylor had served in the Navy 
during World War II and had had a wide 
variety of teaching experience in schools 
4nd colleges in and out of this country be- 
fore, during and after the war. He brought 
to his position as a member of the Com- 
Mittee's staff a personal knowledge, derived 
from e , of the people of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands and of their 
Problems. More important, he brought with 

a gift of patience, a love of people, a 
Spirit of cooperation, a constant good humor, 
and a willingness to learn and to accumulate 
knowledge concerning the problems of the 
Nation's Indian population and of the people 
Of its territories that stood him and the 
Committee in good stead throughout his 
fourteen years of service on Capitol Hill. His 
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life was an exemplary one and, though it 
did not reach three score years and ten, was 
full of accomplishments for the good of 
mankind, 

In view of all the foregoing, be it 

Resolved by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, That the Committee hereby 
records its sorrow upon the death of Dr. John 
Lewis Taylor, extends its sympathy to Mrs. 
Taylor and to all members of the family, and 
directs that arrangements be made for per- 
manent preservation of this memorial by 
printing it in the Congressional Record. 


f Aucusr 31, 1967. 
Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Death of Dr. John L. Taylor great loss to 
Micronesia, His deep and sympathetic in- 
terest in these islands and their people will 
be long remembered and will be of endur- 
ing inspiration to those privileged to know 
him. Appreciate your conveying this message 
to Mrs. J. Taylor. 

W. R. Norwoon, 


High Commissioner, Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, Saipan. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1967. 
Hon. James A. HALEY, 
U.S. House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Hater: For myself, and for all of 
those in Indian Affairs who have known and 
worked with “Doc” Taylor, I am writing to 
express our sense of loss at his untimely 
death. 

The scholarly wisdom and sense of justice 
with which he conducted the business of 
your subcommittee will remain in memory 
for us in Indian Affairs to emulate. 

With deepest sincerity, 


Mrs. VMGINIA TAYLOR, 
Hyattsville, Må.: 

Word of the passing of Jack Taylor comes 
as a shock to me, Because of the proximity 
of my office to his, our contacts haye been 
frequent and pleasant, I shali sorely miss his 
presence and his cheerful word. 

In a larger sense, Jack was a friend of the 
people of Hawaii. While making our prob- 
lems as a Territory his concern, he under- 
stood and appreciated our aims to achieve 
statehood. 

Because of his work as an able and ded- 
icated professional staff member of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
his mame has also traveled into the far 
reaches of the Pacific. The people of these 
Pacific islands as well as the people of Hawail 
share your sorrow in this hour of great loss. 

My deepest sympathy to you and the other 
members of Jack’s family. 

Spark M. MATSUNAGA, 
Member of Congress. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1967. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASFPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Secretary Dickerson and the people of 
Guam join me in expressing our deepest 
sorrow and sympathy at the death of Dr. 
John Taylor. Dr. Taylor was an exceptional 
public servant and a good friend of Guam. 
His passing was a great loss to us. 

MANUEL F, L, GUERRERO, 
Governor of Guam. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1967. 
Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.G.: 

On behalf of the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the Congress of Micro- 
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nesia, we wish to express our deepest sym- 
pathy to the family of the Honorable John 
L. Taylor and his colleagues on the House 
of Representatives Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
JoHN O. NGIRAKED, 
President of the Senate, 
Congress of Micronesia. 


HENRY, 
Speaker of the House, 
Congress of Micronesia. 


Mrs. Aspinall and I join with Dr. Tay- 
lor’s legion of friends in acknowledging 
our loss and expressing our most sincere 
sympathy, especially to his fine family 
which he leaves to help carry on his 
contribution to immortality. 


Dr. Redmond, Chicago’s General Superin- 
tendent of Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 
Mr. HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. James Redmond is the present gen- 


eral superintendent of Chicago’s public 
schools, one of the most challenging of 


all jobs. John Fink, editor of the Chicago 


Tribune Sunday magazine, says that Dr. 
Redmond “seldom makes the front 
pages. Months may pass without seeing 
his face on television. He is a big man 
in all ways, a man of uncommon intellect 
and humanity, but he is a quiet man in 
all ways as well, given more to private 
persuasion than to public contention. So 
Chicagoans have not come to know their 
new school chief as well as they might.” 

So Editor Fink assigned Tribune fea- 
ture writer Ridgely Hunt to do a story on 
Dr. Redmond, which appeared in the 
Tribune Sunday magazine on Septem- 
ber 3, 1967, under the headline, “Ridgely, 
the Conciliator” from which later I will 
quote. 

First, however, I would mention the 
first general superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools that it was my privilege, 
pleasure and pride to number among my 
friends, Dr. Ella Flagg Young, the first 
woman in Chicago’s history to head the 
city’s schools. In the Chicago magazine 
of July 1911 I wrote: 

Fortunate is the time and place that have 
at their disposal a person who, with unaf- 
fectedness and grace, can marshal into ex- 
istence an educational ideal suited to the 

t ir 

ne leading educator of the nation, Chi- 
cago’s possession, Dr. Ella Flagg Young, 
President of the National Educational As- 
sociation, is working out through the public 
schools of Chicago such an educational ideal. 
It increasingly will challenge the attention 
of the seriousminded. 

The American child must make good at 
school, at home, and in his work world. He 
must make good with his hands, his heart, 
and his Judgment, as well as with his mem- 
ory. He must be fit to get a living. He must 
have the power to transform his industry 
into beauty; that is, he must have cultural 
power. He must form the habits of a dignified, 
democratic, social and civic life. Above all, he 
must carry responsibility as he carries health 
and happiness. Education no longer may be 
content with teaching the child to read, write 
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and count, It must deliver the whole person- 
ality of the child, as well as open up to him 
his environment. Otherwise it leaves him 
crippled. 

Those educators only whose eyes are look- 
ing forward, whose spirit is at one with the 
spirit of the times, can direct, or even hope 
to understand the forces which are destined 
to create the American Public School Sys- 
tem. Just what the superintendent of the 
Chicago schools is permitting to happen in 
the city of millions—the city whose strug- 
gle for democracy is eminently a hope of 
the people—is something which the future 
will chronicle. 

That was 56 years ago and since that 
period, when a women blazed the educa- 
tional path of one of the world's greatest 
cities, Dr. Ella Flagg Young has had 
many successors. The educational ideal 
of Chicago’s first woman superintendent 
of schools never has lost its appeal and 
its influence. 

REDMOND, THE CONCILIATOR 


Returning to the present, when the 
Chicago schools are run by the “quiet 
man” 56 years after a “quiet woman” won 
the notice and the plaudits of the Nation, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
excerpts from Mrs. Hunt’s interesting 
article on Dr. Redmond: 

To replace Willis they brought in the 

t of schools from Syosset, N.Y., 
A pleasant Long Island suburb that annually 


voted to spend $1,300 a year to educate its, 


children, Redmond did not come as a 
stranger. A native of Kansas City, Mo., where 
he had taught school, he was brought to 
Chicago in 1948 as an administrative assist- 
ant to Willis’s predecessor, Herold Hunt, 
whom he served until 1953 when be became 
head of the New Orleans school system. In 
New Orleans he had his baptism of fire from 
the guns of racial hatred when court-ordered 
school integration collided with the intransi- 
gence of white supremacists. The ensuing 
street demonstrations made television screens 
across the country. But tho Redmond did not 
surrender, neither could he win a clearly de- 
fined victory, and in 1961 he retreated to 
the relative security of a post as director of 
school administrative services for a manage- 
ment consulting firm. 

“It was fine, good work,” he recalls, but 
in time he “got tired of living in airplanes” 
and sought out the serene life in Syosset. 
Here the Chicago selection committee found 
him, tending his suburban schools and his 
flowers [he is an ardent gardener]. And from 
here, after a good deal of negotiation, they 
brought him back to Chicago to inherit the 
whirlwind. 


Redmond took office on the first Monday 
in October, 1966. One month later he plunged 
into negotiations with the teachers union, 
which, freed from bondage and loaded for 
bear, had assembled all the wishes, worries, 
hopes, and gripes accumulated during the 
previous 20 years and printed them in a 
52-page book of “collective bargaining de- 
mands." ““. 

For allies Redmond had to rely on a board 
of education whose members were strangers 
to him and on a handful of top assistants, 
only a few of whom he had known during his 
service in Chicago 14 years before. * * +, 

As salary negotiations neared their climax 
one Sunday last January, a teachers strike 
appeared inevitable. Redmond taped a 25- 
minute talk to explain to parent why the 
schools would be locked the next day and 
to ask their help in safeguarding their chil- 
dren. The tape was to be released on the 10 
p. m. news broadcasts, but 20 minutes before 
air time, David Heffernan, the schools’ public 
relations chief, reached for the phone and 
canceled it. Redmond and the teachers had 
achieved an lith-hour settlement. 
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Many critics opposed the idea of negotiat- 
ing with the teachers union in the first place, 
but Redmond considered such in- 
evitable. “We are where industry was 30 
years ago,” he says, “just getting used to the 
idea of dealing with labor unions, This ls new 
to education.” New and, in Redmond’s eyes, 
not necessarily bad. “We're an 
society,” he says, and let's don’t buck it.” 

Both sides could take satisfaction from 
the outcome of the bargaining, Redmond no 
less than the teachers. “There’s not a thing 
in the new teachers’ agreement that I can't 
live with,” he says. There's not a thing in 
the agreement that thoughtful school ad- 
ministrators haven't wanted to do for a long 
time. While I have agreed to meet with them 
monthly to discuss school problems, that 
doesn't mean that I have surrendered any 
of my authority. They didn’t ask to make 
the decisions. They just asked to talk about 
them. Yet I know some of my fellow super- 
intendents who would rather die than put 
this in a contract.” 

In fact, Redmond can use some advice and 
help. “I can’t run 600 schools,” he concedes, 
“put I've got to make it possible to run 
them, and I've got to find the people to do 
the job.” Many of these people he already 
has on the payroll, “I know my classrooms 
are full of excellent teachers and potential 
leadership,” he says, “and we'll find them. 
This is one of the real jobs of this office.” 

Recruiting leaders is only one of Red- 
mond's problems. He has bigger ones: inte- 
gration and money, to name the worst. 

* * * > * 


By thus easing the tension between the 
school system and its assailants, Redmond 
took much of the heat off the integration 
issue and even managed to shift its focus 
slightly. 

“Physical integration is said to be neces- 
sary and desirable,” he says, “but many 
concerned groups now say that quality edu- 
cation is just as important as integration. 
I would not give up the objective of getting 
rid of the ghetto schools, but also let’s do 
everything we can to achieve quality educa- 
tion.” 

Specifically, in the case of the Negro 
ghettos, he intends to bring this about by 
reducing class size and by “pouring talent 
into the schools.” The toughest Negro schools 
have customarily had the worst faculties be- 
cause experienced teachers have used their 
seniority to claim positions in better neigh- 
borhoods, Redmond hopes to lure them into 
the slums with offers of special bus service 
to the school door, parking lots where their 
cars will be safe from vandals, and most im- 
portant, classes small enough so that good 
teaching can produce results. 

What about teachers who are afraid to 
work in the slums? 

“Them I don't want,” Redmond declares. 

But smaller classes cost more money. Be- 
cause school is primarily a personal service,” 
he says, “70 to 80 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures goes for hiring people. If I want 
to cut class size by one-half, it means I've got 
to double the budget. We talk about spend- 
ing $600 a year per pupil in Chicago next year. 
Well, doubling that expenditure is not un- 
realistic. Suburbs like Evanston are already 
spending $1,200.” 

Finding this kind of money presents some 
tremendous obstacles. The city already 
spends almost as much as its tax structure 
will allow, and the state has dragged its 
feet on making up the difference. 

. » . . . 

Redmond does not publicly support a state 
income tax—or any other kind of tax for 
that matter—but restricts himself to com- 
menting that “the real solution is not going 
to come until we make some kind of change 
in the tax structure. We must find some tax 
structure that taps the true wealth of this 
state, not just real estate alone. I would not 
think that personal and corporate income 
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tax alone should be made the whipping 
boy.” 
* * . $ . 

To his task of persuasion Redmond brings 
a peculiar talent; solidly based on the fact 
that he likes people and admires them. A 
large man with a leonine head, he can domi- 
nate a meeting, leaning forward and driving 
home his points by poking the table with 
one finger. The fingertip angles off oddly to 
one side, as if It had once been broken and 
badly set, and it is hard to see anything else 
as Redmond pokes away to bolster his argu- 
ment, 

But he does more than talk. One eminent 
university educator reported with astonish- 
men. “He listens!" * + * 

Redmond has much to hear and much to 
do before he can hope to surmount the 
Everest of problems that beset the Chicago 
schools. But he has started the ascent with 
an easy gait and so far seems scarcely to be 
breathing hard. He leaves his apartment on 
East Schiller each morning at 7:30 and rides 
to his office in a chauffeur-driven car that 
goes with the job. [He would like to drive 
himself, but the chauffeur takes care of park- 
ing and saves him time.] Within five min- 
utes he enters his office with its two window 
air conditioners and its framed kindergarten 
paintings on the walls. By starting early, 
he says, “I can get in an hour and a half 
before the phone starts ringing.” 

. . . . . 

What that future will be not even Red- 
mond can foretell with precision.* * * 

“I believe the schools 20 years from now 
will be so changed that we won't recognize 
them,” Redmond says. “We'll have a 20- 
hour-a-day operation, not just 6 the way 
we do now, and I don’t mean an authori- 
tarian system where the state takes the kids 
away and rears them. Adults will use these 
facilities too. The schools should provide a 
service to the entire community.” 


Remedy for Farm and City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, Septémber 12, 1967 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a re- 
cent editorial which appeared in the au- 
thoritative publication, the Farm Jour- 
nal. It is titled “Remedy for Farm and 
City” and is reprinted in a newspaper 
from my home district, the Daily Re- 
publican Eagle of Red Wing: 

REMEDY FOR FARM AND CITY 

The most promising long-range solution 
to the “farm problem” Is more off-farm jobs 
in rural America. Such jobs would let those 
farmers who want to, or have to, leave farm- 
ing, part way or all the way, do so. They 
might well make more money, and so would 
the farmers who would be left. Meanwhile 
all of them could continue to live where they 
do now, or not far away. How much better 
for them than to move as strangers to South 
Chicago, South Philadelphia, or South Big 
City anywhere! 

The big cities would benefit, too. They 
might begin to solve their problems of crime, 
traffic, wretched ho , slums and ghettos. 
How much better off Detroit would have been 
if the people who swarmed in from rural 
communities had been able to find jobs, 
and the vocational education to go with 
them, where they came from. 

It's no wonder big cities have riots. It is 
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simply abnormal for so many people to live 
atop one another in so little space, like ants 
in an ant hill, Nor is it any longer necessary 
in this day of rapid transportation, of com- 
Munications media that bring the best of 
the arts that the cities have to offer, of 
branch stores of the biggest emporia of large 
Cities, of decentralized health and educa- 
tion facilities. The Mayo Clinic is in Roches- 
ter, Minn. Many universities are in small 
Places, and now Community Colleges are 
bringing higher education to the country- 
e. 


The nation as a whole would gain, both 
economically and socially, from a spread- 
Out of people and jobs. It would be sounder 
ot fibre if more of its people had a little elbow 
room, access to the open country, a part 
in community affairs—in short a normal 
Kind of life. 


Mr. Speaker, I fully agree that making 
Tural and small town life more attractive 
Could help to stem the tide of migration 
to large cities which are already beset 
With a myriad of problems. 

Mr, Speaker, at the same time I believe 
the present administration could take 
immediate action to alleviate the grow- 

problem by assuring farmers a bet- 
ter break economically. A cause of this 
Continued rush to the cities is the unfair 
tment farmers have received from 
present administration. As I have 
Pointed out many times in recent years, 
present administration has all but 
abandoned farmers. The administration, 
ugh the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
has sought to hold down farm 
prices. The only motive, as far as I can 
See, for the deliberate attempt to pe- 
Nalize farmers, is to court the votes of 
Urban residents. 
Even the present administration 
d understand that this is self- 
defeating. Low farm prices are driving 
More and more farmers to the cities 
Where they in turn add to the burden of 
cities, which are already heavy 
enough. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the administration 
to examine its shortsighted policy of try- 

to hold down the prices of commodi- 

Produced by farmers. If prices were 
Not continually and artificialy depressed, 

y more farmers would stay on the 
farm and the Nation as a whole would 
be much better off. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone or Laws OF. THE UNITED STATES 


Trriz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InpExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, and while providing that 
it shali be substantially a verbatim re- 
` Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
&ction for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recond semimonthly during the sessions 
Of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
Trriz 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
rams. or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recor without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement o/. the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m. to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6, Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any révision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized.extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CoNncressrionaL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
775 the proceedings. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate passed election reform bill. 


House adopted Department of Defense appropriations conference report. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 12816-S 12844 


Bills Introduced: Nine bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2388-2396; and S. Res. 168. 


Page S5 12817 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 2388, 
proposed Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 
(S. Rept. 563). Page S 12809 


Bills Referred: 21 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees. Pages 8 1286-8 12817 


Printing: Senate adopted S. Res. 168, to print additional 
copies of a report to accompany S. 2388, proposed Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967. Page s 12809 


Election Reform: By unanimous vote of 87 yeas, Sen- 
ate passed with amendments S. 1880, proposed Election 
Reform Act of 1967, after taking the following addi- 
tional actions on amendments thereto: 

Adopted: Cannon amendment to eliminate language 
that the term “person” as used in subsection on political 
contributions and purchases shall not include a political 
committee, and instead inserted language that nothing 
contained in that subsection shall prohibit transfer of 
contributions received by a political committee; by 79 
yeas to 7 nays, Curtis amendment providing that the 
section in the bill allowing political contributions by the 
candidates’ relatives shall not apply if such contributions 
would be prohibited under other provisions of the legis- 
lation; Javits amendment respecting the barring of sale 
of goods, commodities, advertising, or any services to 
anyone other than a political candidate; Yarborough 
amendment providing that any criminal conviction, un- 
der the legislation, where the punishment does not in- 
clude imprisonment, shall be deemed a misdemeanor 
conviction and will not include loss of citizenship; 
Cooper amendment No. 297 barring solicitation of po- 
litical contributions from a corporation or individual en- 
gaged in a contractual relationship with U.S. or an 
agency thereof; and Ervin amendment to eliminate 
from the bill the language, as amended by Senator Cur- 
tis’ amendment, respecting allowance of political con- 
tributions by candidates’ relatives; and 
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Rejected: By 30 yeas to 56 nays, Clark (and Scott) 
amendment No. 292 to establish within the GAO an 
automatic information retrieval system to give prompt 
access to all information contained in financial state- 
ments required, which in the presence of an alleged 
violation shall be transmitted to the Attorney General 
for criminal prosecution (prior to rejection of this 
amendment, Senate adopted a Pearson amendment 
thereto to add language providing for a “Registry of 
Election Finance” in the GAO); and by 42 yeas to 46 
nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Clark amendment 
No. 291 to add new title to the bill “Disclosure of Gifts 
and Certain Compensation.” 

Pages $12809-S 12816, $ 12844-S 12850, S 12859-5 12873 


Private Bill: Senate concurred in House amendment to 
S. 653, a private bill, clearing it for the President. 
Page S$ 12877 


Missouri River Basin: S. 1601, increasing authoriza- 
tions for work on the Tiber Dam of the Missouri River 
Basin project, was cleared for President when Senate 
concurred in House amendment thereto. Page S 12877 


Printing: Senate adopted without amendment S. Con. 
Res. 40, to print as.a Senate document report of the pro- 
ceedings of the 43d biennial meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. Page 8 12877 


Government Employees: Senate took up S. 1035, relat- 
ing to the protection of the constitutional rights of Fed- 
eral employees. Pages $ 12877-5 12880 


Legislative Program: Acting majority leader an- 
nounced it is anticipated that on Wednesday, September 
13, Senate will, after completing action on S. 1035, to 
protect privacy of Government employees, consider on¢ 
or more of the following measures: S. 798, to provide 
compensation to survivors of local law enforcement ofi- 
cers killed while apprehending certain Federal law vio 
lators; and S. 1985, national program of flood insurance. 
It is also expected that Senate will consider conference 
report on H.R. 10738, defense appropriations. There will 
probably be one or more votes tomorrow. Page s 12862 


Nominations: The following nominations were re- 
ceived: Arthur J. Goldberg, of Illinois, William B. Buf- 
fum, of Maryland, Representative L. H. Fountain, of 


Deputy U.S. Marshal T. P. McNamara, of 
Waco, Completes 25 Years of Federal 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
July of this year, Attorney General Ram- 
Sey Clark, accompanied by chief of the 
executive offices of the U.S. marshals, 
James McShane, conferred upon Deputy 
US. Marshal T. P. McNamara of Waco, 
Tex., his 25-year pin for 25 years of serv- 
ice as a deputy marshal. 

So outstanding has Deputy Marshal 
T. P. McNamara’s service been, that in 
1961 those interested in law enforcement 
in Texas sought to present his name to 
President Kennedy for appointment as 
U.S. marshal for the western district 
of Texas. Deputy McNamara turned 
down this request, and asked that his 
Name not be submitted, because such 
Service would require removal of his place 
of residence from Waco, Tex., to San 
Antonio, Tex., and travel over a vast area 
of territory from Waco to El Paso, super- 
vising the operations of the deputy mar- 

offices. For this reason alone, 
though he comes from a famous law en- 
forcement officer family, including his 
Uncle, Guy McNamara, who served as 
U.S. marshal for the Western District of 
Texas, Marshal McNamara remained in 
his deputy position at Waco, Tex. He has 
served under numerous marshals of dif- 
fering political parties, all of whom re- 
appointed him because of his record of 
hed service as a law enforce- 

ment officer. 

Mr. President, I join in the commen- 
dations that Deputy U.S. Marshal McNa- 
Mara has received and ask unanimous 
Consent that an article entitled “McNa- 
Mara Receives 25-Year Pin for US. 
Deputy Marshal Service,” published in 
the Waco Tribune-Herald be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McNamara RECEIVES 25-Yeak PIN FOR 

U.S. DEPUTY MARSHAL SERVICE 

Deputy U.S. Marshal T. P. McNamara of 

3121 Comberland Avenue was in Washington 
week to receive his 25-year pin, but it 
Wasn't just an ordinary pin ceremony. The 
Man who pinned the pin on McNamara was 
attorney general of the United States, 

y Clark. 

Also present for the ceremony was James 
J. P. McShane, chief of the executive office 
for United States Marshals. McShane was a 
body guard of the late John F. Kennedy be- 
fore he became President. After President 
Kennedy's election, the office of chief of U.S. 
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marshals was created and McShane was 
appointed. 

McNamara's family also was present for 
the ceremony, Mrs. McNamara, two sons, 
Mike and Parnell, and daughter Miss Betty 
Rose McNamara, Later McNamara and family 
went to New York and planned to leave there 
Sunday morning on a KLM alrliner for 
Munich and an European holiday. Mike and 
Parnell McNamara will go to the Riviera 
after a Munich visit. The marshal, Mrs. Mc- 
Namara and Betty Rose will go to Rome, 
southern Italy, Spain, and Portugal before 
they return to the United States in time for 
McNamara to attend the Conference of 
Deputy U.S. Marshals in Baltimore, Md., on 
Aug. 13. McNamara is president of Region 6 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana) 
of the marshals’ organization, 

In addition to the job he loves, serving as 
a deputy marshal, McNamara has extensive 
investment interests in business, farm and 
ranch properties. 

His official career as a marshal began on 
July 28, 1942, when he was appointed by 
U.S. Marshal Guy McNamara, his uncle. He 
has served continuously since that time, but 
he said he believes the whole thing dates 
back to his “first experience at marshaling.” 
That was when he was 8 years old, on Dec. 16, 
1919. His father, Parnell McNamara, was ap- 
pointed a special U.S. marshal to take Tom 
Parker to the U.S. penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kan, Parnell McNamara took young 
T. P. and Gene McNamara, then 10, along 
with him on the trip. 

Parker had received a five-year sentence 
for killing his brother-in-law on the steps 
of the old post office building at Fourth and 
Franklin. During the trial it became a matter 
of inches almost whether the shooting took 
place on federal property or on the sidewalk 
(city property). 

MeNamara's first real job as a lawman was 
when he was chief deputy under sheriff W. B. 
Mobley. He worked for Gibson Gale as a 
deputy in the McLennan tax collector's office 
for three years. When the assessor and col- 
lector offices were merged and Joe Alexander 
won the combined job, McNamara worked 
for Alexander five months before he went 
into the sheriff’s office. In 1939 he went to 
East Texas as a “hot oil" investigator for the 
state comptroller's office and held that job 
until he became a deputy U.S. marshal. 

McNamara figures in his 25 years as a 
marshal he has traveled 1,100,218 miles, 
handled 15,429 prisoners (without losing a 
one), and served 37,574 civil processes. 

He and his whole family enjoy horseback 
riding. And every winter they gather up their 
ski equipment and head for a ski resort in 
this country or abroad. 


Safe Driving as School Opens 
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or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
we return to work in this building, the 


symbol of representative government in 
a free world, millions of youngsters 


across the Nation are returning to other 
buildings across the country. These 
buildings, whether big or small, of brick 
or wood, are symbols of a better world 
and of a better nation—they are sym- 
bols of an educated society. 

We have passed many laws to protect 
these youngsters. They range from laws 
prohibiting the passing of stopped school 
buses to a Federal program for a school 
lunch program. 

The American Automobile Association 
has long protected school youngsters 
through its school safety patrol pro- 
gram. With over 900,000 patrol members 
in 40,000 schools in 15,000 communities 
in every State, these youngsters guide 
and protect children at school crossings. 
Organized by school authorities with the 
cooperation of police and motor clubs 
affiliated with the AAA, these boys and 
girls do an excellent job. Witness the 
fact that since 1922 the traffic death rate 
of school-age children has dropped 
nearly one-half, while the death rate of 
all other age groups has doubled. 

Early this year, I was privileged to in- 
troduce H.J. Res. 39 to designate the sec- 
ond week of each May as National 
School Safety Patrol Week. Since that 
time, 31 of my colleagues have joined 
with similar resolutions. Still others will 
follow, I hope, in giving recognition to 
these deserving youngsters. 

In addition to sponsoring the school 
safety patrols, the AAA conducts an in- 
formation program directed at parents 
telling them what they can do to pro- 
tect their loved ones. 

I conclude my remarks with a state- 
ment by George F. Kachlein, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of the AAA, entitled 
“AAA Asks Parents To Adopt Driving 
Safety Rules as Schools Open”: 


School Safety Patrol boys and girls will 
take to their posts soon, protecting their 
classmates as they walk to and from school. 
but thoughtless parents may make their job 
difficult when driving into the school] area, 
the Executive Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association said today. 

George F. Kachlein, Jr., appealed to par- 
ents to follow some basic safety rules when 
they drive their children to and from school. 

“Parents can be serious traffic hazards 
around school buildings and school bus stops 
where there is a heavy concentration of child 
traffic,” Mr. Kachlein said “Without mean- 
ing to, they can be very thoughtless.” 

The AAA official listed 10 rules for par- 
ents who must drive their children to or 
from school. 

1. Drive children to and from school only 
if absolutely necessary. Going to and from 
school on their own can teach children self- 
reliance and better prepare them to meet 
other everyday problems. 

2. Wherever possible, pool rides with 
neighbors to reduce the number of cars 
going to and from school areas. 

3. Have a designated location to meet your 
child. This should be on the school side of 
the street, away from the crosswalk or corner 
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and, if possible, on a different side of the 
school building from that which the pedes- 
trian children are using. Let your child out 
at the same location. 

4. Arrange, if possible, with the school 
principal to dismiss children with rides, and 
those who walk from different sides of the 
school building. Or, dismiss one group 
slightly earlier than the other. 

5. Do not double park. 

6. Avoid the necessity for driving your 
child to school because of a late start. Get 
him ready in plenty of time so that he can 
walk or take the school bus. 

7. Use more than ordinary caution when 
approaching a school. 

8. Have your child sit on the seat and 
use the seat belt. 

9. Lock all doors, Children can be taught 
to do this for themselves. 

10. Know and have respect for all traffic 
laws and schoo! regulations. 


Tribute to Representative John Blatnik, of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
dedication of the National Water Quality 
Laboratory at Duluth last month was also 
an occasion for public tribute of the work 
of Representative JOHN BLATNIK against 
water pollution and in behalf of clean 
water research. 

Representaive BLATNIK was one of the 
early leaders in support of Federal legis- 
lation to help to meet the serious problem 
of water pollution, and his continued ef- 
forts and the congressional hearings he 
has conducted have been most important 
in raising the Federal effort to the level 
it has today. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial published in the Duluth 
Tribune, a well-deserved tribute to the 
leadership of JOHN BLATNIK, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SALUTE TO BLATNIK 


Dedication today of the $3.3 million Na- 
tional Water Quality Laboratory in Duluth 
marks a milestone of great magnitude in the 
nation’s efforts to preserve one of its most 
precious assets—pure water. It also presents 
an ideal opportunity to salute “the chief ar- 
chitect of federal water pollution control 
legislation,” John A, Blatnik, Minnesota's 
Eighth District congressman. 

Blatnik was instrumental in 
obtaining the Duluth Laboratory, which will 
be the rational center for a concentrated re- 
search to establish the scientific 
basis for setting national fresh water quality 
standards, Of the 140 persons to be employed, 
many will be high-level research scientists. 

Interior Secretary Stewart Udall, who will 
dedicate the laboratory, describes the in- 
stallation as “a real tribute to the life-long 
efforts of Congressman Blatnik on behalf of 
the conservation of clean water.” 

Congressman Blatnik, since his election to 
Congress in 1946, has built an impressive 
record of accomplishments for this region. 
His triumphs in water pollution control legis- 
lation on the federal level have won him 
high praise and recognition throughout the 
nation. He has been called “Mr. Clean Water” 
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and is the recognized authority in Congress 
on water pollution problems. 

The Duluth plant, appropriately located on 
the largest body of fresh water in the world, 
area-wise, was created by the 1961 Blatnik 
Water Pollution Control Act. It was in 1962 
that Congressman Blatnik announced that 
the laboratory would be located in Duluth. 

One of the congressman's first major vic- 
tories in this sphere of work came when he 
authored and piloted the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act of 1956, and Public Law 
87-88, making for a more effective national 
program of water pollution control, 

In 1965, he sponsored a bill in the house 
which guides states in establishing water 
standards. He has charted numerous water 
pollution hearings as chairman of the House 
rivers and harbors sub-committee, And his 
clean-water activities are reflected in his 
activities as ranking congressman in the 
House Public Works Committee. 

His fruitful efforts won him the descrip- 
tion by President Johnson as “the fighting 
general in the war on pollution.” 

The congressman has observed: “Just a 
short decade ago, the people we could inter- 
est in water pollution control could meet in 
a phone booth. We have come a long way 
from this small beginning to an Interna- 
tional Conference on Water Pollution that 
brought representatives from 80 countries to 
exchange ideas on our mutual problems of 
preserving and cleaning up our waters.” 

The splendid new laboratory and the pro- 
gram today appropriately recognize Congress- 
man Blatnik’s achievements. The Eighth Dis- 
trict is proud, indeed, to welcome him es- 
pecially, on his visit to Duluth for this sig- 
nificant occasion. 


Viet Injury Kills Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
L. Cpl. John A. Rodenberg, a marine 
from Baltimore, has died of wounds re- 
ceived in combat in Vietnam. I wish to 
commend the courage of this young man 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 


Viet INJURY KILLS MARINE—-CPL. JOHN A. 
RODENBERG DIES IN BETHESDA 


A 21-year-old Baltimore marine, Lance Cpl. 
John A, Rodenberg, has died of battle wounds 
received in Vietnam, the Defense Department 
announced yesterday. 

Corporal Rodenberg, the husband of Mrs. 
Janis S. Rodenberg of the 7200 block Wood- 
row avenue, died in Bethesda Naval Hospital 
August 11 of head wounds received last May 
19 when he was hit by shrapnel while on 
patrol near the demilitarized zone in South 
Vietnam. 

His brother, Joseph Rodenberg. said last 
night that the young marine had been op- 
erated on four times since—once aboard the 
hospital ship the U.S.S. Sanctuary while in 
Vietnam and three times during the 2% 
months he was at the Bethesda hospital. 

DUNDALK HIGH 


Corporal Rodenberg was a graduate of Dun- 
daik High School. After school he worked in 
the Chevrolet division here of the General 
Motors Corporation for about a year and a 
half until he was drafted into the marines. 

He had been in Vietnam for about eight 
months when he was wounded, his brother 
said. 

Corporal Rodenberg wrote home frequently, 
He often said how sorry he felt for the Viet- 
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namese children and “how much he wished 
they could live in a country like ours,” Mr. 
Rodenberg said. 

Corporal Rodenberg was buried August 14 
in Baltimore National Cemetery. 

In addition to his brother and his wife, 
the former Janis Brown, he is survived by a 
daughter Jacquelyn, 9 months old, his sister 
Mary and his mother, Mrs. Julia M. Roden- 
berg, all of Baltimore. 


Black Power Movement in Hands 
of Reds 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J: DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members are aware there was a National 
Conference for New Politics Convention 
in Chicago recently. Columnist Jack 
Mabley, of the Chicago American, was an 
interested observer to the conference and 
his column in the September 5 edition 
of that newspaper is worthy of special 
attention. Therefore, I place it in the 
RECORD: 

BLACK POWER MOVEMENT IN HANDS OF REDS 
(By Jack Mabley) 


The new politics convention in Chicago 
served a useful purpose. No longer is there 
any question that the radical Black Power 
movement is being run by the Communists. 

The open appearance of anti-Semitism in 
Black Power is unquestionable evidence of 
direction from world Communists. 


Seven identifiable American Communists 
were at the convention and an uncounted 
number of undercover Reds were helping run 
the show. 

There's nothing surprising about this. The 
American Communists have been working 
for 20 years toward revolution. They origi- 
nally thought that an economic depression 
after World War It would bring chaos 
and fertile grounds for them to work. But the 
depression didn't come, so they picked a new 
target, racism. 

With the sides clearly defined, it should be 
easier for American Negroes to choose their 
course. And I don’t think that H. Rap Brown 
and his haters speak for the American Negro 
any more than George Lincoln Rockwell 
spoke for the white American, 

It should be clear by now that a major 
objective of the Communists is to counteract 
the progress that has been made in race 
relations in this country in the last 2 decades. 

The threats and insults by posturing radi- 
cals, who say they speak for all Negroes, are 
intended to inflame whites and divide the 
nation. The bums aren't any more represent- 
ative of Negro Americans than the Hells 
Angels are of whites. 

The New Politics meeting has been enlight- 
ening. One of the leaders, one Cleveland 
Robinson, was given a forum to spew hatred 
for whites. He asked, “Will the United States 
negotiate terms with the black people? Will 
it agree to sue for peace?” 

He is prepared to negotiate, he said, “but 
we want reparations. We want billions of 
dollars paid to us as an organized people, 
not as charity for which we should be grate- 
ful, but as a partial return for what is 
rightfully ours.” 

When the talk gets as sophomoric as this, 
you realize it is coming from infantile minds. 

One key man in the convention spent 
many years dedicated to the Revolutionary 
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Workers league, which called for the violent 
Overthrow of the American government. 

It advocated defense of the Soviet Union, 
reestablishment of a Marxian party, and an 
armed workers militia in the United States. 

This man claims the Revolutionary Work- 
ers league is a thing of the past. At the con- 
vention last week, he was author of the 
statement, “We can educate tens of millions 
of people to the follies of twentieth century 
life, the folly of the arms race, Viet Nam, 
racism, anti-communism. We can also lay 
the groundwork for changing the American 
electoral system." 

He also called on the conventioneers “to 
continue and enlarge protest and resistance 
Outside the framework of electoral action. 
New Politics will be effective only to the ex- 
tent that it not only canvasses campaigns 
and votes, but marches, vigils, protests, and 
commits civil disobedience.” 

Americans, especially liberals, have been 
extremely tolerant of the excesses of the 
black militants because there’s no question 
that our treatment of the minorities has been 
unjust and un-American. We are trying to 
correct this, but the Hberals should begin 
to realize that rioting and revolution are 
not going to do it. 

Part of the blame for the mischief of the 
radicals must be shouldered by the mass 
media—newspapers, radio, TV. We give these 
people entirely too much attention. And they 
revel in it. 

But at least their continued boldness has 
led them to show their true. political color, 
and that color is Red. 

There aren't many of them, and they don't 
Speak for anyone but themselves, and I think 
it's time we stopped building them up. If 
they commit criminal acts, bring them be- 
fore a court of law. If they don't, let them 
blow. But let's get on with the job with 
Tesponsible Negro leaders. 


The Reverend Andrew Stim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, the Holy 
Ghost Catholic Church of the Ruthenian 
Rite in Jessup, Pa., is commemorating 
the 40th anniversary of their pastor, the 
Reverend Andrew Stim, in the holy 
Priesthood. They are also paying their 
Own testimony to his spiritual and 
Physical achievements in his 20 years as 
Pastor of this parish. 

It is easy to point to the physical 
memorials which Father Stim has given 
this parish. There is the beautiful church 
with its artistic Renaissance interior 
and marble altars. There is a modern 
School and a new convent building. 
There is also a modern yet modest 
rectory. 

It is far more difficult to define the 
Spiritual achievements of this splendid 
man. One need only note, however, the 
active sacramental life of this parish and 
the enthusiastic activity of the parish 
Organizations covering every age group 
to learn what Father Stim has meant to 
the Holy Ghost Parish in Jessup. 

In almost every other job in America 
& man who has worked 40 years puts 
that work behind him but in the work of 
Father Stim, he will never put his work 
away. 
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I know the esteem and love the people 
of Jessup hold in their hearts for Father 
Stim. I know I speak for every one of 
them when I wish him many more fruit- 
ful years of service to God and to his 
people. We are fortunate indeed to have 
such a distinguished servant of God 
among us. He has made all of our lives 
richer by his own life. 


Small Business Act Amendments of 1967 
SPEECH 


r 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10409) to amend 
the authorizing legislation of the Small 
Business Administration, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, quite 
a large number of small business invest- 
ment corporations, with the approval of 
the Small Business Administration, have 
concentrated investments in real estate 
small business concerns. These have pro- 
vided a great deal of equity money to 
land developers, apartment and shop- 
ping center developers, operative build- 
ers, and similar type concerns in the 
real estate field. Last year the Adminis- 
trator of Small Business Administration 
issued a memorandum to the effect that 
any small business investment corpora- 
tion previously approved by Small Busi- 
ness Administration for concentration 
of its investments in real estate small 
business concerns could not receive any 
additional funds from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration unless the small 
business investment corporation agreed 
to reduce its investments in real estate 
small business concerns to not more than 
one-third of the small business invest- 
ment corporation’s portfolio. 

Specifically, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to provide that a small business 
investment corporation which had pre- 
viously received the approval of Small 
Business Administration to concentrate 
its investments in real estate small busi- 
ness concerns would be permitted to con- 
tinue such concentration and be eligible 
for the full benefits of the program in 
the same manner as any other small 
business investment corporation. 

As I have said, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has licensed a large number 
of small business investment corpora- 
tions that have substantial real estate 
portfolios. The regulation to cut them 
back to one-third has affected about 
100—or one out of every six—and will 
virtually put these out of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration program. My 
amendment will stop this. There is no 
valid reason to put these types of small 
business investment corporations out of 
business. 

Regulations now exist to prohibit un- 
bridied land speculation by small busi- 
ness investment corporations. Proper po- 
licing by Small Business Administration 
to enforce this regulation is all that is 
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necessary—not an order that will put out 
of business both the good and the bad— 
if any—with no distinction. 

If these types of small business invest- 
ment corporations are put out of busi- 
ness, so will the people be out of business 
who have been their clients, such as 
small homebuilders, suppliers of home- 
builders, and employees of homebuilders 
such as carpenters, plasterers, and brick- 
masons. We cannot let that happen. 

The amendment has been presented 
on this side of the aisle, and I believe it 
is acceptable to the committee, and I be- 
lieve the minority has passed upon it, 
and it is acceptable to them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it acceptable to the 
Members on our side? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I believe it is accept- 
able to all Members on our side. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Why did the Adminis- 
trator impose this new regulation? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The opinion I have 
is that the original regulation said there 
would be no land speculation. The small 
business investment corporations which 
were organized were not supposed to be 
engaged in land speculation. 

Rather than policing this properly, as 
it should have been done, the procedure 
has been just to treat everybody exactly 
alike, the good and the bad, without 
making any differentiation. 

If the Smali Business Administration 
would take the time to look at the good 
ones—and, if there are any, the bad 
ones—it should be done on that basis, 
rather than by arbitrary regulation. 

Mr. BROCK. What the gentleman is 
saying—and I believe I would concur— 
is that under existing law the Small 
Business Administration has the au- 
thority to stop involvement in specu- 
lative or dangerous practices in real es- 
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the jurisdiction in this regard except by 
blanket indictment of a practice for all 
concerned. 

Mr. STEPHENS. My amendment 
would stop that. They would have to do 
it properly. 

Mr. BROCK. The effect of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, and I want to have 
it clearly understood, is not to broaden 
the authority of the SBIC's to engage 
in any speculative activity which they 
would not have been able to engage in 
before. 

Mr. STEPHENS. You are absolutely 
right. 

Mr. BROCK. It does not in any way 
reduce the authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to pursue these mal- 
transactions if so they be. That is true, 
is it not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct. 

Mr. BROCK. So, in effect, we are say- 
ing we have existing authority that the 
Small Business Administration should be 
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required to enforce the statute as it was 
originally drawn. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will be glad to yield 
to the chairman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Much of this confusion 
I am sure is due to the fact that every 
year we have had a new Administrator. 
I think we are nearer on a permanent 
basis now the time when we would have 
good people to administer this law than 
we have been at any time in the past. I 
believe we will have less confusion under 
this administration than we have had 
in the past. 

Mr.. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to yield now to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HANNA]. 

Mr. HANNA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to associate myself with his 
amendment and strongly associate my- 
self with the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brock], 
because I know last year we passed the 
legislation which gave them the powers 
that would allow them to go ahead and 
regulate this industry. At the same time 
they want us to pass a law now that will 
completely -prohibit it. I certainly agree 
with both gentlemen that we are pro- 
ceeding in the right way with this 
amendment. 


Congressman Horton Says Insurance In- 
dustry Pledge of Massive Investment in 
Inner City Jobs and Housing Shatters 
Myth of Disinterested Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today Mr. 
Eugene Fitzhugh, president of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., announced 
that the life insurance companies of this 
country have pledged $1 billion for in- 
vestment in city core areas to improve 
housing conditions and to finance job- 
creating enterprises. 

This is an outstanding example of en- 
lightened corporate action. During the 
past year, both the executive and legis- 
lative branches have recognized that any 
Federal effort to rehabilitate our slum 
areas must be accompanied by private 
investment. However, we were warned 
time and again that private enterprise 
would never invest in rebuilding our 
slums because the risks far outweighed 
possible returns on the investments. 

Mr, Fitzhugh has destroyed the cliche 
that private enterprise is unwilling to 
wee high risks to meet necessary social 
g $ 

This cliche was resoundingly crushed 
earlier this year by the leading indus- 
tries of Rochester, N.Y. More than 40 
Rochester industries joined civic leaders 
to form Rochester Jobs, Inc. Through 
Rochester Jobs, the local industries 
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pledged to hire 1,500 untrained, disad- 
vantaged men and women; to provide 
them with whatever training is neces- 
sary to make them employable; and to 
put them to work on full-time jobs. Fur- 
ther, industries and other private groups 
in Rochester and throughout the coun- 
try are working to provide rehabilita- 
tated housing for the inner city poor. 

Mr. Speaker, this is creative participa- 
tion in urban rehabilitation by private 
enterprise. It is positive proof of indus- 
try’s realization of its responsibility to 
lead the rebuilding of our cities as an im- 
portant means of promoting a healthy 
economy under our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The actions announced today by the 
life insurance industry and the programs 
of Rochester Jobs, Inc., and numerous 
other groups have set precedents for 
others to follow. I applaud these people 
because we so desperately need the in- 
vestment of private funds in the massive 
task ahead. I hope that other companies 
will add their strength to this fight to 
rebuild urban America. 

Further, I hope the Congress will con- 
tinue to support programs which foster 
this urgently needed participation of the 
private sector: 


Hon. Edna F. Kelly Appears Before Na- 
tional Commission on Urban Problems 
in New York City 
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HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the recent recess in our congressional 
proceedings, I was fortunate enough to 
have been able to spend more time in my 
district than is normally permitted dur- 
ing a session of the Conggress. Therefore, 
I found that I was able to tour various 
parts of my district, which is the most 
populous in the State. I was able to visit 
with numerous constituents and neigh- 
bors, in order that I might personally 
gage how they felt about various domes- 
tic and foreign problems facing our Na- 
tion, State, and local communities. 

Mr. Speaker, my discussions and meet- 
ings at home only confirmed what my 
mail in recent months has indicated— 
that the major domestic concern of my 
constitutents is the rapid decline of liv- 
ing conditions and opportunities in our 
city of New York. 

Therefore, I welcomed the opportunity 
I had during the recess to share my own 
Personal concern and the concern of my 
constitutents regarding the plight of our 
city by testifying before the National 
Commission on Urban Problems on 
September 8, during the course of their 
3-day hearings in New York City. The 
Commission, appointed by President 
Johnson and chaired by our former col- 
league, U.S. Senator Paul H. Douglas, is 
seeking ideas in order to break the log 
jam of inertia, inappropriate taxation, 
outdated zoning laws and building codes, 
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and discrimination which have prevented 
us from making our cities more livable. 

In calling for action to alleviate some 
of the problems facing the city, I stated: 

It is self-help on the part of individuals 
and self-determination which could make 
this City even more livable than it formerly 
was. No government nor any amount of 
money can do the job alone. What Is needed 
is a combination of all forces in the Com- 
munity: business, industry, the professionals 
and religious and civic organizations. All 
must work together for progress—to correct 
the errors of the past—with mutual trust 
of each other. ` 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp the full text of my testimony 
detailing constructive proposals toward 
solving the problems of our cities and 
urban areas: 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDNA F. KELLY, 12TH 
DISTRICT, BROOKLYN, N. T., BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONAL COMMISSION ON URBAN PROBLEMS, 
AT THE COMMUNITY CHURCH OF New YORK, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1967. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission, I welcome the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in today's hearings of the “National 
Commission on Urban Problems”. Your task 
is a dificult assignment—to look into the 
local issues affecting the cities of the United 
States. Mr. Chairman, you stated in your 
release of August 3ist, “We are trying to 
break the log jam of inertia, inappropriate 
taxation, outdated Zoning Laws and Building 
Codes, and discrimination which have pre- 
vented us from making our cities more liy- 
able. We are secking workable ideas from all 
sources—government, labor, business, edu- 
cation, civic organizations—on what is re- 
quired to overcome these obstacles to create 
decent low-cost housing and good neighbor- 
hoods for all Americans.” 

You have been listening to expert wit- 
nesses testify on issues involving the prob- 
lems of our citles—problems which have 
caused devastating inroads on the lives of 
city dwellers and the tranquility of urban 
society. 

I do not propose to agree or disagree with 
the points presented or with prior witnesses’ 
suggested “workable ideas”. Consideration 
and appraisal of all of these proposals is 
your difficult task. 

In my capacity, I offer my assistance, my 
office and my personal knowledge in any 
manner you consider helpful. 

As you know, I appear today as a Member 
of Congress, having the honor of represent- 
ing the 12th Congressional District, the most 
populous Congressional District in the State 
of New York, which is located in the most 
populous Borough of the City of New York— 
Brooklyn. 

Based upon the 1960 census, more than 
2,600,000 people reside in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. It is separated from the other 
Boroughs of the City of New York by seven 
bridges and a tunnel. At one time it was a 
city unto itself, While Brooklyn is now only 
part of the City of New York, its problems 
are as extensive, or more so, than those of 
many of our larger cities. Brooklyn is unique, 
as is each of the Boroughs of the City of 
New York. While there are common threads, 
each Borough requires individual attention 
as their problems are different due to natural 
barriers which separate the Boroughs of the 
City of New York. * 

We are all aware that our cities are facing 
perhaps the greatest challenge of this era. 
We know that every facet of urban living Is 
on the move. This momentum has a formi- 
dable bearing on the city dweller—economi- 
cally, socially, politically and psychologically. 
I believe this leads to the “log jam of in- 
ertia" to which you referred in your release 
of August 31st. 

How can we try to break this “log jam"? 
Mr. Chairman, my answer is action! Action 
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on our part—the city dweller. There must be 
à return to the positive feeling of love, of 
Pride and respect for the Community and 
the City in which we live. It ls self-help on 
the part of individuals and self-determina- 
tion which could make this City even more 
livable than it formerly was. No government 
Nor any amount of money can do the job 
alone, What is needed is a combination of 
all forces in the Community: business, in- 
dustry, the professionals and religious and 
Civic organizations. All must work together 
for progress—to correct the errors of the 
Past—with mutual trust of each other. 

We are all aware of the broad background 
Of the problems this Commission has ear- 
Marked. Many of them, such as outdating 
Zoning Laws and Building Codes, fall within 
the scope of local city governments. To these 
I add many of more urgent nature. They are: 
taxation problems, discrimination, housing, 
employment, education, crime and exodus of 
the middle-incime group from cities. 

In addressing myself briefly to these issues 
I realize, Mr. Chairman, that you are an 
Economist and I take a deep breath before 
Mentioning this first item. 

I submit for your consideration that a 
complete study of taxation and taxing 
Powers of all levels of government must be 
Undertaken. This should include taxation 


from the Federal level down to the smallest 


unit of local government. In some instances 
burdens of taxation on businesses and 
individuals have become oppressive. For ex- 
ample, certain taxes which are essential to 
Produce required revenue for the City of New 
ork are causing an exodus of businesses 
from the City and of the middle-income 
Group. Without this group no Community 
Can survive. I am as sure as we are here 
today that if the exodus of business and 
Middle-income people is not halted in New 
York—New York will soon lose its position 
as the business center of the world. 

The second issue to which I refer is dis- 
crimination. The Federal government has 
acted to help to restore and insure the in- 
herent rights of all persons. Both federally 
and locally, laws have been enacted to pro- 
hibit discrimination on all fronts: These are 
Matters of public record. I submit, however, 
that it is the duty of government to enforce 
these laws, people to accept these laws and 
those affected to measure up to their re- 
Sponsibilities. Congress has taken action on 
urban problems. It has created a Cabinet 
Post of Secretary of Urban Affairs. It has en- 
acted the Poverty Program and has provided 
Tor a small number of new low-income hous- 
ing units. There is, however, much more 
Congress must do to measure up to its re- 
8ponsibility to the commonweal. In this in- 
Stance our responsibility is to our urban 
Communities. 

There are many excellent Bills in Congress 
Concerning urban problems which await ac- 
tion. I have introduced many of these along 
With my colleagues. I trust the Commission 
Will review them and make recommenda- 
tions on them in its report. 

My colleague, Senator Robert Kennedy, 
testified before you on Wednesday and ad- 
dressed his“remarks to these Bills, I agree 
that passage of them would be a substantial 
Step towards our objectives. 

These Bills, which I have also introduced, 
Would provide incentives for the creation by 
Private industry of additional employment 
Opportunities for residents of urban poverty 
areas and would provide new low-income 
housing by creating a mechanism by which 
Private enterprise can and will build and 
rehabilitate large numbers of low-cost hous- 
ing units in urban poverty areas. 

It is obvious to me. as I believe it is to 
Many others, that while much valuable leg- 
Islation is pending in Congress, the Federal 
government may find it difficult, at this 
time, to provide the enormous sums of 
money required to achieve the goal of con- 
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structing sufficient low-income housing. 
Other ways and means must be found to 
achieve this necessary goal. 

Business ts now ready to take its place in 
the social mission of government. It now has 
a little better recognition of the function of 
profit than it formerly held. 

One of the best methods of breaking the 
“log jam" is, as I see it, to devise means of 
eliminating the problems which have kept 
private enterprise out of the low-cost hous- 
ing field. Basically, these problems are two in 
number. They are, the high cost of con- 
structing low-income housing and the high 
cost of maintaining the same due to pre- 
valling interest rates, taxes, vandalism and 
virtual destruction of many properties by 
those who occupy the same. 

Iam not an expert in the field of housing, 
but I submit that in addition to the leg- 
islation I have referred to, a cooperative pro- 
gram can be developed whereby private en- 
terprise could construct low-income dwelling 
units for sale on a cooperative basis. I en- 
vision a program providing for federally 
guaranteed low-interest, long-term mort- 
gages under which the Federal government 
would contribute the differential between 
the interest rate paid by the borrower and 
the going rate of interest. I further envision 
cities granting tax reductions or tax abate- 
ments on these properties. Combined with 
these suggestions, I further propose that 
in connection with these properties the Fed- 
eral government institute a program where- 
by a low-income purchaser could negotiate 
a federally guaranteed low-interest, long- 
term loan to help pay a large part of the 
cost of purchasing the cooperative housing 
unit. 

By this method, private enterprise would 
find it feasible to construct low-cost. hous- 
ing. Normal banking and financial channels 
could be utilized to provide the necessary 
financing. 

Perhaps most important, low-income fam- 
flies would, through ownership, develop 
pride which would guarantee the preserva- 
tion and proper maintenance of these prop- 
erties. In this regard, I am convinced that 
the greatest majority of low-income families 
are hard-working, decent people who, if 
given the opportunity to live decently, will 
justify our confidence. 

I wish to make one further observation 
concerning the problems faced by this Com- 
mission. I believe that this Commission 
should not only concern itself with exist- 
ing housing problems, but that it must also 
give consideration to developing ways and 
means of preventing existing housing from 
deteriorating to slum-like conditions. I have 
in mind what has happened, for example, 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brook- 
lyn, part of which is within my Congres- 
sional District. Several years ago there were 
few areas of sub-standard housing in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area. As a result, this 
area was completely overlooked by the City 
planners. Priority was given to bulldozing 
already deteriorated areas and constructing, 
in their place, high-rise apartment build- 
ings. Bedford-Stuyvesant, a transitional 
neighborhood, was left untouched and rap- 
idly deteriorated so that vast numbers of its 
housing accommodations are now sub- 
standard, In this regard, I urge that serious 
consideration be given to such problems as 
code enforcement, vestpocket construction 
and rehabilitation of existing housing ac- 
commodations. Preventing. deterioration of 
housing along with selective construction 
of new units, are the steps that are nec- 
essary. 

The problems faced are difficult and many 
long-existing prejudices must be conquered. 

It is my hope that this Commission's rec- 
ommendations will serve as a blueprint for 
the future—for a great part of our future 
is bound up in our ability to solve the prob- 
lems of our cities and urban areas. 
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Tribute to Councilman Edmund D. 
Edelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I want to call 
to the attention of Members of the House 
an event which is taking place in my dis- 
trict at the Century Plaza Hotel, in the 
Los Angeles Room, on Wednesday, 
September 27, 1967, at 7 p.m, At that 
place and time, City Councilman Ed- 
mund D. Edelman, who represents the 
Fifth District, will be honored by citizens 
of my district as well as citizens of the 
city of Los Angeles not only on the oc- 
casion of his 37th birthday, but also for 
having completed his first 2 years in office 
as a city councilman. 

Councilman Edelman has had a long 
and distinguished career in government 
service prior to his election to the city 
council in May 1965. 

After graduating from UCLA Law 
School in 1958, he worked as a law clerk 
for U.S. District Court Judge William M. 
Byrne, in Los Angeles. He then became a 
deputy legislative counsel to the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature in Sacramento. 
He came to our Nation's Capital in 1962 
as counsel for the Special Subcommittee 
on Labor headed by my distinguished 
predecessor, Congressman James Roose- 
velt. He worked in the Kennedy admin- 
istration as a special assistant to the 
General Counsel on the National Labor 
Relations Board, also in Washington, 
DC. 


In his first 2 years as a city council- 
man, Mr. Edelman has made significant 
contributions to this district which he 
represents and to the city as a whole. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House one particular 
area where Mr. Edelman has been most 
active; that is, finding solutions to the 
growing problem of financing local 
government. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the cities 
of our Nation are finding it increasingly 
difficult to meet their responsibilities to 
provide municipal services to the people 
of the urban areas. These services in- 
clude police and fire protection, street 
cleaning and street maintenance, recrea- 
tion and parks, libraries, and all the 
other essential areas that make life in 
our cities safe, enjoyable and meaning- 
ful. Mr. Edelman, as chairman of the 
Revenue and Taxation Committee af the 
Los Angeles City Council, has approached 
the problem of financing Los Angeles 
city government in an enlightened and 
tangible way. He has, for the first time in 
the history of the city of Los Angeles, 
asked academic experts in the field of 
municipal taxation from various uni- 
versities in California to come before his 
committee and present recommendations 
on reforming the tax structure of the 
city of Los Angeles as well as suggesting 
new sources of revenue with which to 
finance city government. 
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As a result of Mr. Edelman’s efforts 
this past year, the property tax rate in 
the city of Los Angeles was reduced by 
a fraction of a cent. In this age of ever- 
increasing tax burdens being placed upon 
property owners, this result was cer- 
tainly welcomed by the citizens of Los 
Angeles, There is now also in prepara- 
tion a report by Dr. Harold Somers, of 
UCLA, which will have significant im- 
pact for city governments throughout 
California as well as the Nation. This re- 
port looks into the problems of the fu- 
ture financing of the city government 
of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Edelman, as chairman of the Rey- 
enue and Taxation Committee, has 
traveled to Sacramento on numerous oc- 
casions, conferring with the leaders of 
the legislature to bring to the attention 
of the State the importance of finding 
common solutions to help city govern- 
ments meet their municipal obligations. 
As a result of Mr. Edelman's efforts, an 
Assembly Interim Committee on Reve- 
nue and Taxation will meet in Los An- 
geles later this year to find ways by 
which the State government can assist 
cities in California. 

Mr. Edelman is also a member of the 
National League of Cities’ Revenue and 
Taxation Committee as well as the Reve- 
nue and Taxation Committee of the 
League of California Cities. 

I believe his work truly merits the 
commendation of all those who are in- 
terested in approaching the urban prob- 
lems of our cities and who are attempt- 
ing to meet them in a thoughtful way. 

Mr. Edelman has also been active in 
the fight for progressive legislation in 
the city of Los Angeles. He was the spon- 
sor of the establishment of a City Hu- 
man Relations Commission. He also was 
cochairman of the citizens committee 
against the so-called clean amendment, 
known as “proposition 16” and aided im- 
measurably in its defeat in November 
1966. 

Mr. Edelman has constantly raised his 
voice in defense of civil liberties. Re- 
cently in a motion he introduced in the 
city council, he called for an investiga- 
tion of the handling by the police of the 
June 23 peace march at the Century 
Plaza Hotel. 

Beyond these accomplishments for the 
city as a whole, Mr. Edelman has given 
tremendous service to his particular 
council-manic district. Not only has he 
established a district office for the con- 
venience of his constituents but he has 
helped the senior citizens by the opening 
of a new senior citizens’ center on Fair- 
fax and by the expansion of facilities 
for senior citizens at the Robertson Play- 
ground; he has helped those who use the 
libraries by insisting that the Robertson 
Library maintain hours for the public 
on Sundays; and he has helped pedes- 
trians and motorists through his concern 
for traffic safety by obtaining the instal- 
lation of new stop signs and signals at 
various problem intersections in his dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Speaker, I am truly pleased to call 
Ed Edelman my friend. He certainly rep- 
resents an independent and enlightened 
voice in the city hall of Los Angeles. 
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The Kee Report—World Food Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a recent public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report 
is the steps being taken to avoid the 
threatened world food shortage. 

Worip FOOD SHORTAGE 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

In the past few years, a grim warning 
has been coming from our experts in the 
field of nutrition. Unless world food produc- 
tion is doubled within the next few decades, 
the results will be mass starvation on a 
frightening scale. 

The work being done to prevent this catas- 
trophe is known as the war on hunger. The 
United Nations is playing a major role in 
this cam and so is the Government of 
the United States. A basic cause of the pro- 
jected food shortage is the rapid increase in 
world population. But other causes also con- 
tribute and unless these are eliminated, the 
campaign for food expansion will end in 
failure. In this brief talk, I would like to 
outline what the problem is and how it 
should be met. 

The American people are the most gen- 
erous on earth. They have given lavishly 
to other peoples in distress since this nation 
was founded and they always will. In former 
times, when famine threatened in Asia, 
Africa, or South America, the sufferers could 
count on food in abundance being shipped 
from the United States. 

But, in the current race between food and 
population, the mere export of agricultural 
products will not be enough. Unless produc- 
tion is drastically improved, the war on 
hunger will be lost, In that event, even the 
entire grain surplus of the United States 
would do little to relieve the situation. 

Those working on the problem agree that 
the primary need is for the export of Amer- 
ican farm know-how to those regions where 
farming is being carried on just about as 
it was a thousand years ago. In other words, 
as one expert said, the biggest teaching job 
in history is the only thing that will win the 
war on hunger. 

The fascinating story of how modern 
methods have increased the quantity and 
quality of American food may be summed up 
in a few words. Even though we have fewer 
farmers than twenty-five years ago, they 
grow more food on fewer acres. Even with 
fewer acres planted, the sale of farm ma- 
chinery has increased more than sixty per- 
cent since the year 1960. As a result, the out- 
put per man-hour has increased seventy-five 
percent. Another factor is the increased use 
of fertilizers by American farmers. These 
factors combine to make our agricultural 
industry the most efficient on earth. 

These are some of the things which must 
be taught in those countries where farmers 
are still scratching the soll with wooden 
plows. Government experts will do a large 
part of the teaching job. But the Johnson 
Administration has appealed to private in- 
dustry to help bear the burden, and our 
businessmen are responding in splendid 
fashion. American corporations are establish- 
ing food processing factories in those coun- 
tries where they are urgently needed. Food 
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spoilage is a dreadful problem in most needy 
countries and local officials are being taught 
how to process, store, and transport food 
after it leaves the farm. 

A recent news item shows the need for 
this. This report said that in India, where 
food is already in short supply, from three 
to five million tons of food are consumed 
each year by rats, squirrels, birds and mon- 
keys. This is just about the amount imported 
each year to avoid starvation. 

If this experience Is repeated in other 
countries, the war on hunger wil! certainly 
fail. That is why a teaching campaign is so 
urgently needed. 

Thank you for listening. 


Unfunny Political Comedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the congressional Labor Day break a 
National Conference for New Politics 
took place in Chicago, which had for its 
intention the organizing of the radical 
left of the country into a new political 
vehicle. The conference received wide- 
spread coverage from our news media. 
This coverage should alert the public to 
the great danger facing our Nation from 
the radical left. The Chicago Daily News, 
on September 6, carried a very penetrat- 
ing editorial commentary on the confer- 
ence which I feel merits the attention of 
the Members. The editorial follows: 

UNFUNNY POLITICAL COMEDY 

Perhaps the promoters of the just-ended 
National Conference for New Politics were 
right in believing the moment is ripe for a 
new political movement. But the first duty 
of a new political movement is to offer a 
proposition that has at least a thimbleful of 
sense to it. That ingredient never surfaced 
in the five raucous days of the Chicago 
meeting. 


What did emerge—as Mike Royko pointed 
out—was a curious masochistic ritual of 
white liberal intellectuals baring their backs 
so the black power fetishists could lay on 
with whips. “In the end,” wrote our Jerry 
Lipson, “the image was one of militant 
Negroes in African garb, or with shorn heads 
and Chinese-style beards, the halls 
of the Palmer House and brushing coldly 
past white delegates.” Sometimes, indeed, 
they paused to jostle or insult their white 
fellows. There has seldom been a ranker ex- 
ample of pure, even exultant, racial prej- 
udice. 

As for the meeting's declared purpose of 
righting fundamental wrongs in the United 
States, that was lost in the shuffle. The 
meeting busied Itself with such {idiocies as 
condemning Israel for its “imperialistic 
Zionist war“ against the Arabs, and demand- 
ing that the United States throw down its 
arms and get out of Vietnam tomorrow 
morning. Civilized people like Norman 
Thomas, the socialist, and the Rev. 
Martin Luther King came with hope of find- 
ing something significant, and departed 
without finding any common ground with 
the kook element that took over the show. 

If any good comes of the conference it 
will be strictly negative—an object lesson 


— 
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in how not to go about setting up a third 
political force. 

As in the summer street riots, the serious- 
minded people found themselyes shouldered 
out of the way by a sick element whose only 
real cause is hate. 

Perhaps in this flasco the Negro leader- 
ship will find cause for a reassessment of 
aims and methods. There may still be some- 
thing to gain from a serious conference 
aimed at refining and focusing the political 
power of the civil rights movement. But un- 
less it could find a way to circumvent the 

ums and crackpots and hatemongers, 
such a meeting would be a total waste. 


Soldier in Vietnam Writes Condemning 
Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the gal- 
lant young Americans fighting on the 
frontiers of freedom in Southeast Asia 
have their viewpoints sharpened by the 
turbulence of war and the realities of 
this far-from-perfect world. One such 
young soldier is Sgt. Lonnie Miller, of 
Pocahontas, Ark., now serving with the 
8th Artillery in the Mekong Delta of 
Vietnam. A letter that Sergeant Miller 
wrote to his sister, Mrs. Doris Tanner, 
recently was published in the Pocahon- 
tas, Ark., Star-Herald, and what this 
fine young soldier has to say will be of 
keen interest to all citizens. 

It is a privilege to bring this letter to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House by placing it in the RECORD: 

SOLDIER IN VIETNAM WRITES CONDEMNING 

RroTs 


A soldier who has been in the midst of 
fighting with the 8th Artillery in the Mekong 
Delta in Vietnam, writes the following letter 
this week to his sister, Mrs. Doris Tanner, in 
Pocahontas: 

Dran Jor, Donis anp Amts: How are things 
in Pocahontas? Great, I hope. I'm doing as 
Well as could be expected, trying to stay cool, 
Which is the most difficult job in the world! 

“This is Thursday night and I'm on duty 
tonight, firing. So far, we haven't fired but 
One round tonight, but we will probably fire 
& hundred before morning. I don't have too 
much time left over here. 

“Boy, this place is something else. Maybe 
it's because I want so much out of life, maybe 
More than I'm entitled to. Over here, you 
See children running around naked, hungry 
and without parents and home, and it makes 
me stop and think how fortunate we are as 
Americans and how the United States is 
right to take a stand in Vietnam. If we 
don't help, no one else will. And these kids’ 
children will-be no better off! 

“I thank God that I was born in the United 
States and notin Vietnam, and that my chil- 
dren will be born In a land free of war and 
Poverty. I probably sound a little patriotic. 
Well, I think I have to! I'll do anything for 
my country! I've come to the most remote 
Part of the world for it, and it’s a shame that 
there aren't enough people today who will 
Stand up for our country instead of de- 
grading it with riots and demonstrations. 

“After I finish these five months I have 
left here, I know that I have done my part, 
and anyone who can’t give two years of his 
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life for an entire life of freedom doesn't 
deserve to be a free man! 

“Well, Sis, I have to get back on the job. 
Tell everyone I said, “Hi,” and write real 
soon, * 

Love always, 

“Your brother, 
“Sgt. LONNIE MILLER,” 


A Private Enterprise Approach to Better 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
joined with our junior Senator from New 
York, Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, in 
sponsoring a new approach to better 
housing on a dignified basis for those 
who are trapped in the slums. 

It would be distressing if this session 
of the Congress were to come to a close 
without some indication that we have 
learned a lesson from our previous mis- 
takes in the field of housing. 

If ever a new approach were needed 
to the obviously ineffective, tangled, and 
inadequate measures to rebuild our cities, 
the time for that new approach is now. 

Curiously, this need not mean a heavy 
assessment of new funds from the ob- 
viously inadequate resources of the Fed- 
eral Government. Everyone in America 
wants to live in a decent home, and I 
have enough confidence in the people of 
this country to believe that each of us 
wants his neighbor to live in a decent 
home within the means of his family. 
Such an objective is not only feasible, it 
is preferable to the present system under 
which the Federal Government grants 
over $2 billion a year to be used for the 
rental of substandard, fully subsidized 
slum housing. 

The feasible alternative to this waste- 
ful, demeaning system would be the pro- 
gram proposed in the legislation to which 
I refer above. 

The least that this legislation deserves 
is an airing and open hearing without 
delay in the appropriate committees of 
this body. 

I realize that there is a National Com- 
mission on Urban Problems currently 
conducting forums on this and related 
matters in the great cities. I also am well 
aware that a Presidential Commission 
looking to the cause of riots of the sum- 
mer past is examining similar situations. 
However, in the ultimate and final an- 
alysis, no one can respond to this need 
but the Congress of the United States. 
Why, then, should we delay or wait for 
collateral groups when we should be ex- 
amining at first hand the matters which 
are our own particular responsibility. In 
support of the contention that there is 
an answer for us which demands our 
immediate attention, I ask my colleagues 
to read the recent article which appeared 
in the New York Daily News referring to 
this legislation and I place it in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 
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Bossy’s PLAN WORTH CLOSER SECOND Look 
(By Ted Lewis) 
WasHINGToN, July 18.—Bobby Kennedy’s 
recent proposals for getting private enter- 
prise dynamically involved in helping cure 


the ghetto problems of the nation deserve a 


second more careful look. This is because 
there are indications that President Johnson 
is thinking along the same line. 

What Kennedy proposed in the Senate last 
week was a tax incentive system aimed at 
establishing industries in slum areas, thus 
providing neighborhood jobs. Also similar tax 
credits for investors in low-cost housing. 

In the process of offering these two pro- 
grams, Bobby said the present government- 
run effort is a flop—‘ineffective, inefficient 
and degrading.” 

On the basis of those cracks It was easy to 
conclude that the New York Senator was 
targeting in on Johnson on this big domestic 
issue. Whatever Bobby does always is sup- 
posed to be inspired by an anti-Johnson mo- 
tivation, 

In this instance, however, such an assump- 
tion could be completely erroneous. The 
President has clearly been aware of the bu- 
reaucratic bungling, of what Kennedy called 
“a screen of government agencies keeping the 
poor apart from the rest of us.” 

Otherwise, Johnson would not have had ‘a 
task force headed by Edgar Kaiser, the indus- 
trialist, working for some time in an effort 
to get private enterprise in on the ghetto 
rehabilitation effort. In addition, it has not 
been denied that the problem of slum Jobless- 
ness is under study by another Presidentially- 
selected “hush-hush” group. 

If the war against poverty in the slums had 
been going well, neither task force would 
have come into being. There is similarly no 
doubt that Johnson has his heart in the 
campaign against poverty because he was 
once @ poor boy himself. Moreover, unless it 
starts clicking soon, especially in ending 
ghetto frustrations, he could be in a political 
spot in Presidential 1968. 

The Kennedy-sponsored new approach, 
therefore, could be most appealing. And it 
was perhaps significant that the two Ken- 
nedy bills were introduced and sponsored in 
the House by Democratic Whip Hale Boggs 
(La.), who seldom moves in a controversial 
way without White House acquiescence. 

What also is not realized is that the Presi- 
dent has considerable respect for imaginative 
new ideas tossed out by Bobby for coping 
with serious domestic problems. He may re- 
sent Bobby being first with a proposed solu- 
tion, but he would have to admit that few 
new ideas with any merit come from within 
his own tired Administration. 

A RIOT-CURB WEAPON, CHEAP AT THE PRICE 

And the merit of the Kennedy plan is its 
relative cheapness as a potential riot-curb 
weapon, For example, it is estimated that $50 
million in the form of tax credits would at- 
tract large-scale private enterprise invest- 
ment in low-cost housing. 

Similarly, Kennedy has claimed compara- 
tive low cost for his proposed system of tax 
incentives to get private enterprise to set up 
plants in poverty areas. The subsidies would 
go to any firm agreeing to create at least 50 
jobs, two-thirds of which would go to area 
residents. 

Kennedy’s Senate speeches emphasizing the 
need of immediate action to enroll private en- 
terprise were delivered just before the Newark 
riots, but his statistical case is equally perti- 
nent in the aftermath. 

He pointed out that in the last seven years 
almost every Congress has enacted “another 
bill designed to put people to work.” Yet, in 
the big city slum statistics across the nation, 
after seven years of federal effort, “the pro- 
portion of adult men in the work force in 
these areas dropped from 74% to 65%. 
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YAMILY INCOME DROPS IN POVERTY POCKETS 


Government figures also showed, he said, 
that while family incomes nationwide in- 
creased 14% over a five-year span, in the na- 
tion's poverty pockets they dropped by 8%. 

The most significant statistics he offered 
were from the Labor Department. They 
showed that from June, 1965, to June 1966, 
a total of 950,000 new jobs “were created for 
young men.” How many went to “the youth 
of the poverty ghetto?” Only 33,000. 

While Kennedy did not have the Newark 
situation to refer to, he did have the Buffalo, 
N.Y. riots of June. What happened in Buffalo 
he said, pointed up how “we have falled for 
the young men in the poverty ghetto who 
struggle with unemployment rates of 40 or 
50% or more.” 

Kennedy’s conclusion was that “the lack 
of private enterprise participation is the 
principal cause for our failure to solve the 
problem of employment in urban poverty 
areas.” 

URGES TAX INCENTIVE TO BOOST INVESTMENT 


The federal government gives tax breaks 
to encourage private enterprise to invest in 
have-not countries abroad. Why then, asked 
Kennedy, should not the government use the 
tax incentive device to encourage investment 
in poverty areas? 

Much more is going to be heard of this 
Kennedy-sponsored program in the Congres- 
sional months ahead. It may well be re- 
vamped so it will look different, and more 
like a Johnson package than a Kennedy plan 
of action. 

But it is the way the Administration is 
moving, and faster than appreciated, for each 
ghetto riot only emphasizes the ineffectual 
inefficiency: of federal bureaucracy. 


Majority Rule?—Maybe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues and the read- 
ers of the Recor the following editorial 
which appeared in the September 7 issue 
of the Alexander City Outlook. This edi- 
torial very clearly expresses the views of 
the people I talked to while in Alabama 
for the Labor Day recess, as well as some 
of my colleagues in this august body. 

The editorial follows: 

Masoriry RULE?—MAYBE 


The majority of the people in these United 
States want an immediate halt to the riots, 
their destruction, and a swift and sure stroke 
of justice against their perpetrators. 

A majority also wants an honorable, de- 
cisive peace in Vietnam that will bring Amer- 
ican men home for good. More than 50 per 
cent want Stokley Carmichael arrested and 
tried for violating his passport privileges by 
traveling to Cuba and Hanol and for preach- 
ing overthrow of the U.S. government—in 
short, open Communism. 

More than half the nation wants the Com- 
munist liberation school in Nashville, Tenn, 
smashed for an eternity and its leaders ar- 
rested along with Carmichael. More than half 
our people want Rap Brown silenced and de- 
fanged. 

Practically every American wage earner 
does not want the proposed surtax, the pro- 
posed postal increase or any more so-called 
civil rights legislation. 

Moreover, the majority of our citizens do 
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not want the Supreme Court legislating and 
directing policies that are provinces of other 
branches and levels of government. 

Therefore, if ours is a government of the 
people, for the people, etc., as we have al- 
Ways been taught and still believe, why 
aren't the wishes of the majority being car- 
ried out? Judging by the trend today, we 
are getting everything we don't want and 
nothing we do. 


Congressman Horton Notes Article by 
Hon. Kenneth Keating, Judge of the 
New York Court of Appeals, Supporting 
Compensation of Criminal Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the New York State Bar Journal 
reprinted a speech delivered by my good 
friend and constituent Ken Keating, who 
formerly represented the congressional 
district which I now have the privilege 
of representing. Judge Keating, now a 
distinguished jurist on the New York 
Court of Appeals, delivered this address— 
which supports granting compensation 
to victims of crimes—to the annual con- 
vention of the Association of New York 
Supreme Court Justices. 

Judge Keating points out that the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law in this 
country is oriented toward protecting the 
interests of society against the criminal 
element and doing whatever possible to 
rehabilitate criminals so that they may 
resume their proper place in society. 
However, at present this Nation makes 
no effort to assist the victims of crime 
whose person or property is injured. 

I have sponsored a bill to provide com- 
pensation to victims of crime—H.R. 
714—and I found Judge Keating’s re- 
marks to be thought provoking and 
worthy of sharing with my colleagues. I 
think they merit the serious considera- 
tion of all of us in Congress as well as 
all citizens who are concerned about the 
growing crime problem this Nation faces. 

The address follows: 

COMPENSATION FOR VICTIMS OF CRIME 
(By Kenneth B. Keating) 

(Nore.—Judge Keating has had wide ex- 
perience both in law and in government. He 
is a new judge of the Court of Appeals whose 
views on compensation for victims of crime 
merit our readers’ attention.) 

The administration of crimina! law in the 
United States has become what I would call 
“defendant-oriented.” To put it another 
way, the administration of criminal law in 
the United States has largely concerned itself 
with a one-dimensional approach: the in- 
terests of an entity usually labelled “society” 
are protected against the transgressions of 
the individual criminal. When that individ- 
ual has “paid his debt to society,” as the 
phrase goes, that is usually the end of the 
matter, although society may in turn express 
an interest in rehabilitati the criminal. 

The neglected factor in this equation is 
the victim of the crime—the citizen whose 
person or property has been invaded by the 
criminal. This morning I should like to ask, 
“What about this citizen?” I should like to 
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consider what recourse, if any, he has? Does 
the criminal owe a debt to him as well as 
society? And more important, is there some 
sort of debt or duty owed by society? 

A great deal of our efforts and resources 
have been directed toward the definition and 
protection of the rights of alleged criminals, 
and justly so. For herein lies one of the truly 
significant steps forward in the protection of 
human rights and civil liberties. As a former 
legislator I can fairly say that it has been the 
judiciary—both judges’ and lawyers—who 
have been in the forefront of this move- 
ment, However, while we can ‘congratulate 
ourselves for efforts to protect the rights of 
the alieged criminal, I think we must admit 
that we have been negligent in falling to 
devote comparable concern to the innocent 
victims of crime, 

We frequently defend the accused, provide 
him with transcripts and other necessities. 
If convicted, we lodge him, feed him, clothe 
him and even entertain him—and then we 
try to rehabilitate him. All the while his 
victim—perhaps injured, hospitalized or out 
of work—has the questionable consolation 
of paying taxes to the treasury which finances 
the paternal care of the criminal. It is only 
within the last few years that this victim has 
begun to receive attention. 

The principle which has spurred the recent 
attention to the problem of the victim— 
and the principle which I wish to discuss 
with you this morning—is the compensa- 
tion of innocent victims of violent crimes 
by the community as a whole. Although it 
may surprise some to know that the principle 
of compensation of victims dates all the way 
back to 2200 B.C.—it is found in the Code of 
Hammurabi—there has been very little pub- 
lic or scholarly interest in the matter until 
very recently. Perhaps it is true—as most of 
the scholars point out—that the revival of 
our long dormant interest in compensation 
should be credited to the dedicated work in 
England by Margery Frye in the 1950's. 

However, it is also true that mere reading 
of a large urban newspaper cannot help but 
point up the problem. For example, last 
October the father of a 15-month-old infant 
was stabbed to death in a New York City sub- 
way when he went to the aid of two women 
being molested by a young thug. One result 
of that crime was the passage by the City 
(Council of the so-called “Good Samaritan 
Bill” which authorized pension payments to 
persons injured or killed while trying to 
prevent crimes. 

The principle of compensating innocent 
victims of violent crimes goes far beyond 
the "Good Samaritan,” Professor Childres of 
N.Y.U. has divided the problem of compen- 
sation into two questions: Ought it be done? 
and can it be done? 

With regard to the first question, some 
have argued that society as a whole is respon- 
sible for the existence of conditions in which 
crime festers and therefore is responsible to 
the victims of crime. Others say that the 
community has failed in its duty to pro- 
tect the victim against crime and therefore 
should compensate him for his injury. Still 
others point out that industrial mishaps— 
among others—are compensated by work- 
men’s compensation laws so why not crimi- 
nal attacks? Whatever be the theoretical 
basis, we should keep in mind that our ob- 
jective is to solve a great social problem. 

Those who oppose the principle of com- 
pensation to victims argue that it is an- 
other step—and a very big one at that—along 
the road to abandonment of all notions of 
individual responsibility and a resort to com- 
plete dependence upon governmental pat- 
ternalism. They say the sociological deca- 
dence that could come from that kind of 
thinking might be far worse than the eco- 
nomic consequences. 

Now, no one could be more committed to 
the principle of individual responsibility 
than I. However, I refuse to be blinded by 
dogma. The extent and nature of any solu- 
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tion depends on the extent and nature of 
the problem, The crime problem facing us is 
immense and our response to it must be 
correspondingly large. The principle of com- 
Pensating victims is a sound one and I fail 
to perceive any side effects such as aban- 
donment of individual responsibility. 

Quite the contrary, a system of compen- 
sation would have beneficial effects which 
are often overlooked. For example, it would 

-call the attention of the public to the 
frightening growth in the crime rate, which 
I think may well be the single greatest 
threat today to our society. There would be 
@ greater interest in the matter of law en- 
forcement—the public would be more likely 
to insist upon and secure adequate police 
protection. It is a sad commentary today 
When a crowd of citizens can stand around 
helplessly while a man is stabbed in a sub- 
Way or a woman raped in a courtyard. 
Rather than abandoning it, I think a sys- 
tem of compensation would lead to an in- 
crease in the sense of individual respon- 
sibility. 

Jeremy Bentham once wrote: 

“Punishment, which, if it goes beyond 
the limit of necessity, is a pure evil, has 
been scattered with a prodigal band. Satis- 
faction, which is purely a good, has been 
dealt out with evident parsimony.” 

The victim of a crime gets ttle satisfac- 
tion from the fact that the criminal might 
be convicted and punished. The victim of 
a crime, of course, usually has a cause of 
action in tort against the perpetrator. But, as 
We all know, persons who commit violent 
crimes are generally immune from civil 

. reparation actions, either because they can- 
not be apprehended or, if apprehended, they 
are destitute. It is suggested that the state 
can help to fill this breach. 

In 1963, New Zealand passed the Criminal 
Injuries Compensation Act. A three-mem- 
ber administrative tribunal administers the 
scheme under which personal damages—not 
Property damages—may be recompensed. A 
Similar statute became effective in Great 
Britain January 1, 1964, 

Since then, several of our own states haye 
considered proposals, and numerous Bills 
have been introduced in the 89th Congress, 
the best probably being one which is pat- 
terned after the New Zealand law. Though I 
&m at present more concerned with the prin- 
ciple of compensation than with the details 
of the system, I would say that the type of 
implementation which I envision is the com- 
Pensation for expenses resulting from injury 
Or death, including loss of earning power 
and other reasonable pecuniary loss, suffered 
by victims of homicides, criminal assaults, 
and forcible rapes. K 

Such compensation would not necessarily 
be dependent upon criminal guilt or convic- 
tion, It is the loss suffered by the victim 
which is determinative, not the acts or mo- 
tives of the perpetrator. In fact, there need 
not even be a criminal—for example, a per- 
son's acts may be deemed criminal for com- 
Pensation purposes although by reason of 
tender age or insanity, for example, he can- 
not be classified as a criminal, 

I do not deny that there are many, many 
Problems to be faced in working out such a 
System. It is true that all too often victims 
are equally to blame for the criminal act, if 
not on a legal standard then on a moral 
Standard. The rape victim has often acted in 
a highly provocative manner; the assault 
victim may have started the fight himself. 
Then there is the racketeer who tries to 
“muscle in” on a competitor and receives 
& gangland beating in return. 

Then there is the further problem of col- 
lusion, although it is unlikely that someone 
Would intentionally suffer physical injury 
merely to be recompensed for expenses and 
logs of power. However, it is possible 
that evil thoughts might be inspired. As 
Maitland wrote of the Anglo-Saxons and 
3 Normans who believed in compensa- 

ni 
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“The sons of a villanus who had but two 
oxen must have been under some temptation 
to wish that their father would get- him- 
self killed by a solvent thegn.“ 

We would have to construct new criteria to 
determine when a victim is eligible, The line 
would have to be drawn at a place different 
from, say, the line dividing culpable from 
non-culpable homicide, or that dividing 
murder from voluntary manslaughter, As un- 
der the New Zealand statute, the administer- 
ing body, whether an independent commis- 
sion or a court, would have to consider the 
behavior of the victim. 

My point is that the problems should not 
deter us, particularly if they can be kept 
within reasonable bounds. If the principle 
be good—and I believe it is—it is certainly 
worth further study. 

One of our states has already acted— 
California has adopted legislation. Though 
the California program has serious defects, 
the state is to be congratulated on its initia- 
tive. California requires a conviction of the 
criminal prior to the eligibility of the victim 
for aid, and integrates its victim compensa- 
tion system into its state welfare program. 
While this may be administratively desirable, 
I think the root of the California error is in 
its equation of compensation for victims of 
violent crimes with welfare laws. Welfare 
and compensation are not necessarily related 
in their rationale, their victims, or the social 
problems they seek to alleviate. However, I 
repeat that California has taken a step in 
the right direction and all of us should fol- 
low their experiment very closely to see what 
can be learned from it. 

Professor Mueller of N. V. U. has said: 

“The issue of victim compensation should 
not be resolved emotionally or politically 
until its implications have been ascertained 
academically. Victim compensation is a prob- 
lem crying for a solution, but even Ameri- 
cans are not capable of solving a problem 
until its dimensions are known. All avenues 
of approach must be explored and the social 
consequences of suggested changes in the 
status quo should be projected and ana- 
lyzed.” 

I am not asking you this morning to write 
your assemblyman or your Congressman, or 
to vote for any particular legislation. But as 
judges and as leading citizens, you are most 
keenly aware of the problems of crime and 
the criminal law. As those most closely re- 
lated to the problems of the victims of 
crime, I ask you to think about it . . study 
about it ... and contribute, if you can, to 
the scholarship and academic analysis which 
is so vitally needed by our community to- 
day. 


Sam Davenport 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in paying tribute to one of the finest 
public servants to ever work on Capitol 
Hill, Sam Davenport. His retirement is 
truly a great loss to all of us. A personal 
friend for more than 20 years, Sam, to 
me, was almost like being a member of 
my staff. He never failed to keep me ad- 
vised of matters that would be of par- 
ticular interest to my State of Nevada. 
Whenever a question arose, and seem- 
ingly no answer was available, a tele- 
phone call to Sam produced the answer. 

As editor in the office of the House 
Coordinator of Information, Sam Daven- 
port was as indispensable as any person 
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could be. His warm and personal service 
was above reproach. 

I wish Sam Davenport and his wife 
untold happiness in their retirement. 


Antipoverty Workers Praised for Antiriot 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
glad to see that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity has issued a very thoroughly 
researched publication which shows that 
the overwhelming majority of antipov- 
erty workers have proven to be an im- 
portant force for peaceful communities. 
It is just not so, as some ill-informed peo- 
ple would have the public believe, that 
poverty workers contributed to civil dis- 
order during the summer months. 

An example of the very excellent anti- 
riot work performed by antipoverty 
workers has been furnished by the Los 
Angeles Times. In a recent story, which I 
recommend to my colleagues, the Times 
described a youthful citizens patrol 
named “Gangbusters” which has won 
praise from police and from other com- 
munity leaders for its work in keeping 
community peace. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the Gangbusters, 
21-year-old McKinley Soil, was shot to 
death after breaking up a fight. This un- 
fortunate death, in my opinion, was as 
much in the line of duty as any death of 
a law enforcement official in any riot- 
torn city. Yet stories of courage and self- 
sacrifice by antipoverty workers such as 
McKinley Soil and the Gangbusters are, 
unfortunately, not as well known as the 
outrageous rumors that the poverty pro- 
gram is responsible for riots. I am grate- 
ful to the Los Angeles Times for helping 
to set the record straight. It is a simple 
matter of fact that people associated 
with OEO programs have been a tremen- 
dously positive and peaceful influence in 
cities all across the country. The Times 
article follows: 

Win Policen PRAIsE—NEGRO GANGBUSTERS 
AVERT Race TROUBLE 
(By Paul Houston) 

A newly formed Negro citizens patrol, 
named the Gangbusters and composed mainly 
of ex-convicts, was credited by police Monday 
with staving off serious trouble in Venice 
Sunday night. 

When 500 youths threatened to burn down 
the home of a 16-year-old murder suspect, 
police withdrew and let the seven poverty 
program employes calm the crowd. 

Five hours later all was quiet and the house 
still stood. 

“I haven't thought much of some of the 
Gangbusters in the past, but they did a hell 
of a good job,” one officer said. They averted 
serious trouble.” 

Police are so encouraged by the patrol's 
three weeks of summer peacekeeping that one 
community relations official tentatively rec- 
ommends formation of similar patrols else- 
where in the city. 

Lt. Frank Wysocki of the Venice Division 
police station noted, however, that the Gang- 
busters patrol operates differently from the 
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controversial Community Alert Patrol in 
South Central Los Angeles. 


ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE 


“We don’t want an organization to watch 
the police,” he said. “We want somebody to 
keep the peace. The work the Gangbusters 
are doing is splendid. What's important is 
their ability to communicate with the young 
toughs on the street.” 

Gangbusters don't wear identifying badges 
or armbands, although the matter is being 
studied by the patrol's leader, John Fleming. 
41. 

The patrol can't afford radio equipment for 
their cars, so they rely mainly on the tele- 
phone for communication. 

Contrary to the policy of the CAP, the 
Gangbusters work closely with police. They 
claim that if they witness a crime, they will 
give police a license number or follow a 
suspect on foot to a place where police can 
apprehend him. 

Such cooperation with police would not 
seem designed to win the favor of the 
community. 

THINKS THEY'RE ACCEPTED 

“But we're not thought of as Uncle Toms,” 
said Gangbuster Clarence Dove, 36, a soft- 
spoken, bearded ex-convict. “Some of them 
call us ‘police with no money’ (actually they 
earn $320 a month), but I think we are 
accepted.” 

There was evidence pro and con in this 
regard Sunday afternoon and night. 

Twenty-one-year-old McKinley Soil, a 
Gangbuster, tried to break up an argument 
between Edward F. Anderson, 16, and another 
teenager, Dove said. 

“Soil pushed Anderson back and told him 
to break it up,” Dove related. Anderson didn't 
like the advice and later, police said, he shot 
Soil to death at the corner of Indiana and 
Lincoln. 

Soon after Anderson was arrested and 
booked on a murder charge, a crowd of 500 
angry youths began assembling in front of 
Anderson’s house at 704% 7th Ave. 

“Soil was popular in the neighborhood,” 
Dove said, “and some of the kids wanted 
revenge on Anderson's family.” 

CRIES OF “BURN, BABY, BURN” 
There were cries of “burn, baby, burn.” 
to Dove, a girl swinging a jack 
handle smashed the windows of the car of 
young Anderson's sister. 

Police, understandably wary of provoking 
serious trouble, called on the Gangbusters 
to help. 

When the seven members arrived—un- 
armed and in street clothes—police with- 
drew and kept in touch by telephone. The 
code word to summon them back was “Cas- 
tille” (after Negro poverty worker Robert 
Castille). Just in case, police also made plans 
to declare a riot-ready Tactical Alert. 

None was needed, although the Gang- 
busters did not have entirely smooth sailing. 

Ernie Jefferson, 26, the first Gangbuster 
on the scene around 5 p.m., was resisted by 
two teen-age boys when he tried to stop the 
girl's window smashing. The boys backed 
off, however, when Gangbusters Bobby Neal 
Lott, 23, and Henry Scott, 23, arrived. 

“They saw we meant business,” said Dove. 

At the height of the disturbance, Gang- 
busters went so far as to evacuate Ander- 
son’s father, mother and five brothers and 
sisters from their house and put them up for 
the night in a motel. 

The patrol also got merchants nearby to 
close early as a precautionary measure. 

CALMING ACTION 

To calm the crowd, Gangbusters went 
through weeding out about five “ring- 
leaders.” 

“We talked em Into getting in our cars 
and taking a ride around Santa Monica,” 
Dove said. “We told em. This man (Ander- 
son's father) didn’t have anything to do 
with his son. Let the police take care of 
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him. Why burn the man’s house down? He 
won't have any place to live.“ 

Dove said persuasion was the Gangbusters’ 
sole weapon. 

“I think they appreciated it, They talked 
later about how glad they were they didn’t 
burn the house down. After you get to a guy 
and talk to him. I don't care how hard-core 
he is, deep down he doesn’t want to burn 
down the man's house.” 

Dove was asked how words alone should 
work so well. 

All of us but Jeff (Jefferson) have records. 
The people in the community realize we 
know what's happening inside the jails, how 
dirty they are, how you can’t get a job when 
you leave. They listen to us.” 

The Gangbusters patrol operates as an 
arm of Project Action a three-year-old non- 
profit youth center founded to get teen- 
agers and young adults off the street corners 
and into a purple-walled recreation building 
at 1101 Washington Blvd. 

Dove said Gangbusters patrol the 15 square 
blocks of Venice’s Negro area from noon un- 
til 3 am., seeking out groups. of youths 
“stacking up on the corners." They patrol 
in their own cars. 

One Gangbuster also is stationed at a liq- 
uor store at 7th and Indiana—a “hot spot“ 
to watch for thieves or crowds gathering. 

THEY'RE TOO TIRED 


The patrol tries to get youths to head for 
the Project Action recreation center, “where 
we dance them until they're too tired to get 
into trouble,” Dove said, Pool, table tennis 
and reading also are available. 

Gangbusters have an ingenious way to 
break up two-man fights. 

“We take the guys inside the building and 
put boxing gloves on them,” Dove said. “Then 
they don’t want to fight. They know that 
nobody is going to come to their ald then.” 

When Gangbusters spot young trouble- 
makers on the streets, they pick them up 
and take them home, giving a stern lecture 
en route—and discussing the matter witr. 
their parents on arrival. 

“Parents seem to be all for it,” Dove said. 

If a serious fight appears under way, a 
Gangbuster will take one of the partici- 
pants on a ride and get his story while an- 
other Gangbuster stays behind with the sec- 
ond belligerent. 

Dove said relations between police and the 
community of 5,000 Negroes have improved 
noticeably in the last six months, 

Lt. Wysocki of the Venice Division pointed 
out, “Any help the Gangbusters give us Is 
good. It takes a little pressure off us. The 
only effective law enforcement we can have 
pec by the police but by the people them- 
selves.” 


Small Business Act Amendments of 1967 
SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10409) to amend 


the authorizing legislation of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and for other purposes, 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I state to the gen- 
tleman that the Members on the major- 
ity side are familiar with the amend- 
ment and favor it. We have examined it, 
along with the minority Members and 
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the members of the committee staff on 
each side, and we are convinced that it 
is a good amendment and we would like 
to accept it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. 


Dr. John Lewis Taylor 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
profound sorrow that I learned of the 
passing of Dr. John Lewis Taylor, Con- 
sultant on Indian and Territorial Affairs 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. It is with a deep sense of 
personal loss that I rise to pay tribute to 
the life and memory of “Doc” Taylor. 

It was my privilege to recommend Dr. 
Taylor for the staff position on the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the duties of which he profession- 
ally and faithfully performed since 1953, 
until his passing on August 29, 1967. Dur- 
ing these 14 years, those of us who came 
to know “Doc” Taylor were impressed - 
with the knowledge, counsel, and dedi- 
cation he espoused so effectively in all 
his endeavors. 

Dr. Taylor was aptly qualified to serve 
as our Consultant on Indian and Terri- 
torial Affairs because of his education 
and experience. A native of Oriska, N. 
Dak., Jack was a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. 
He was the recipient of a master’s degree 
from Columbia University in political 
science, as well as a master’s in geog- 
raphy and doctorate in philosophy from 
Clark University. Thereafter, Dr. Taylor 
served in Malaysia as an educator and 
administrator until entering the mili- 
tary service with the US. Navy. 

Throughout the period of World War 
II, the Korean conflict, and thereafter, 
Dr. Taylor developed an expertise on ter- 
ritorial and insular affairs which, in ad- 
dition to his experience in the field of 
education, made him acutely aware of 
the problems of the American Indian 
community. His outstanding service in 
these fields have made the name of 
“Doc” Taylor known in every Indian 
community of this Nation and through- 
out the territorial and insular posses- 
sions of the United States. His service to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs was an outstanding contribution 
to our national life. The absence of his 
counsel and person will long be felt. 

Although we shall no longer have the 
benefit of his hard work and good coun- 
sel, his spirit will remain with us, for 
Dr. Taylor was an exceptional person. 
He displayed a kindness and under- 
standing seldom seen to all who sought 
his counsel His patience and optimism 
instilled others to keep the light of hope 
burning. 

“Doc” brought prestige to his profes- 
sional, civic, and community responsibil- 
ities, and maintained a active interest in 
his professional military status, retiring 
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as a Captain in the U.S. Naval Reserves. 
He participated in the activities of the 
Association of American Geographers 
and local parent-teacher associations. 
Dr. Taylor held many responsible posi- 
tions in the activities of his church and 
Served as a trustee at the time of his 
death. I had the good fortune to meet his 
associates in these other endeavors and 
all, I am sure, are deeply saddened by his 
Passing. 

Mr, Speaker, I would be remiss if I did 
not mention the love and devotion Dr. 
Taylor had for his lovely wife, Virginia, 
and their five children. I am certain that 
such a fine family can be justly proud of 
their father and husband. For, it can be 
truly said that he served his family, com- 
munity, and Nation in the spirit of a 
great living American. 

Mrs, Saylor and I extend our most 
heartfelt sympathy to his lovely wife, 
Virginia, and the children, in this hour 
of their great loss—a loss we shall all 
share for time to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
Temarks of Dr. James Elliott Mooney, a 
friend of Dr. Taylor, on the occasion of 
his untimely passing: 

Dr. JoHN TAYLOR'S INTEREST IN ANTARCTICA 

ON BEHALF OF THE INTERIOR AND INSULAR 

AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


(By Dr. James Elliott Mooney) 


In recent years many historians and geog- 
raphers indicate that “both here and abroad 
they have been interested in the social 
aspects of history.” There is, however, an 
underlying intellectual assumption that the 
historian as a craftsman imparts geography 
as an integrated portion of their discipline. 
John Taylor always gave me the impression 
that writers and intellectual planners were 
taking time to place their historical sub- 
ject within geographic bounds. 

Doctor Taylor was firm in his belief that 
any intellectual perspective that dealt with 
social and economic matters should also in- 
clude geographic information in order to 
Properly place the thought expressed. He 
looked with some reservation upon histo- 
rians, scientists, and economists who kept 
within the narrow range of their subject. 
He wanted history and geography to be liv- 
ing attributes with vital motivations, That 
Was why he thought of the new continent of 
Antarctica (new in the sense of geography, 
science and economics) as a real opportunity 
to explore the many facets common to our 
Modern society. He envisioned U.S. Antarc- 
tica efforts as a perfect circle, containing all 
of modern thinking and researching, and 
that there would be one central place where 
such would be amal ted. 

So he went to the source of things to find 
out how this could be accomplished. He 
studied the many aspects of Antarctica which 
Was an area among many others with which 
he was concerned. It should be stated here 
that the many interests which the United 
States had in Antarctica were not, and are 
not simple. They are complicated. To glean 
facts and to research are expensive motiva- 
tions and during the past ten or fifteen years 
have largely been the responsibilty of the 
Federal government. 

Antarctica exists as a relatively new con- 
tinent over the horizon, and at the bottom of 
the world which is increasingly attracting, 
And I might add challenging, the interests 
of modern man and his technology. 

Dr. Taylor envisioned that the efforts down 
there that concerned the United States 
Should be centralized and not diffused, and 
I agreed with him, and for a number of 
years I have, with a number of my colleagues, 
tried to do something about it. Neither 
Doctor Taylor nor I wanted to tolerate “willy- 
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nilly” or “catch as catch can” scientific or- 
ganization for scientific research. We both 
opposed unattached, and uncentralized activ- 
ities. So, Doctor Taylor and I, at the behest of 
the late Congressman, (later Senator) Engle, 
studied to find out ways and means to ac- 
complish something of a basic organizational 
nature which would make posible good ad- 
ministration through the most practical im- 
plementation, It was our belief that a unit 
in the government should be established as 
a means to this end. 

Doctor Taylor visited Antarctica on two 
occasions during the recent activities on that 
continent. He talked with operations people, 
logistics specialists, scientists, legislators and 
administrators. 

He inspected buildings being used, and 
spent a good deal of time reading programs 
and visiting projects being developed. He 
went inland by tractor and airplane, and I 
am sure he would have treked by dog team if 
one had been available. He wanted facts. He, 
upon his return, outlined what he had seen 
and heard, and he turned this information 
over to the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. He talked with a number of those 
who were directly involved with Antarctic 
projects, in particular Admiral Dufek, Ad- 
miral Byrd, Admiral Tyree and myself. These 
conferences were held over a considerable 
period of time—perhaps several or more 
years. Doctor Taylor also discussed the pro- 
grams with repersentatives of the State De- 
partment, the National Science Foundation 
and the National Academy of Sciences, 

He talked with Senators as well as with 
Congressmen, He arranged with others to 
have Congressional representation in Ant- 
arctica each year so that the legislators 
could observe at first hand the many oper- 
ations carried on down on the “ice.” 

Doctor Taylor, in conjunction with others, 
arranged to have the Commander of the 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica, and the 
director of the scientific program appear be- 
fore the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs each year to impart first hand the 
efforts of the United States in Antarctica. 

Doctor Taylor came to the conclusion that 
no matter what activities were being carried 
on by the United States in Antarctica, they 
were not tied closely enough together. On 
this, he conferred with Congressman ingle 
and Congressman Saylor, with Admiral Byrd 
and me, and like myself, was a leading pro- 
ponent of the need for legislative authority 
to establish an Antarctic Commission. As a 
result, we were asked to prepare such legis- 
lation. 

Doctor John L. Taylor did much to fur- 
ther the interests of Antarctica among legis- 
lators, who realized millions of dollars were 
being spent by our Government each year 
in Antarctica, and it has been difficult to 
properly assess the benefits gained from our 
activities in Antarctica year after year. 

Doctor Taylor will be greatly missed for 
his many and greatly varied contributions. 
Not least among these was his untiring effort 
to improve the stature of Antarctic research” 
and logistic organization. 

Somewhere in the autobiography of Doc- 
tor Wiliam Lyon Phelps he wrote: 

“The vast majority of persons are com- 
pelled to live without prodigious adventures, 
and without gratification of most of their 
transient desires; yet ordinary circumscribed 
existence can be exciting too.” 

Yet, Doctor Taylor was able to live both 
types during his life, but his calling while 
a member of the Interior Committee staff 
could hardly be termed a “sheltered life.” It 
was “anything but dull.“ 

I think most of us envied Doctor John L. 
Taylor’s calmness and self control, and I 
might add, lack of ostentation, While Doctor 
Taylor seemed placid of temperment he was 
the kind of man who would go to the South 
Pole, who would endure hardships, not as a 
dull part of his daily existence, but rather 
because he had an inquisitive mind and a 
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quiet self-reliance, There is a passage in “Pil- 
grim's Progress“ which is rather emble- 
matical of Doctor Taylor's life: 

„.... yet now I do not repent me of 
all the trouble I have been at to arrive where 
I am. My sword I give to him that shall 
succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my courage 
and skill to him that can get it. My marks 
and scars I carry with me, to be a witness for 
me that I have fought his battles who will 
now be my rewarder.“ 


Widely Differing Functions of Commodity 
Futures Markets: “Lloyds of London 
and Las Vegas” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the fu- 
tures markets, on which $75 billion of 
trading in agricultural products is con- 
ducted annually, are now receiving the 
attention of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. Proposed legislation, H.R. 
11930, is designed to improve the reg- 
ulatory legislation under which the mar- 
kets have operated for many years. 

The need for regulation of these mar- 
kets, both in their own interest and that 
of the public, arises largely from that fact 
that they are the scene of two types of 
operation which on their surface might 
seem unrelated and conflicting. 

The feature of these markets which 
is most directly related to the distribu- 
tion of the actual commodities is that of 
“hedging,” that is, transferring price risk 
from handlers who wish to be rid of it 
to speculators who are willing to assume 
it. This is a sort of “Lloyds of London” 
insurance function. 

The other function of the markets is 
to provide a place where persons spec- 
ulating on price movements can back 
their judgment with their money. This 
has some of the characteristics of ac- 
tivities associated with Las Vegas. 

Actually the two features are inter- 
dependent. Without the Las Vegas type 
activity there would be no speculators 
to whom risks of price could be shifted. 
Without active participation by many 
thousands of speculative traders the 
markets would quickly wither and die. 

The Lloyds of London aspect is equally 
essential to the existence of the markets. 
Even though only a relatively small part 
of the trading is connected with the 
handling of actual commodities, it is es- 
sential to the operation of futures mar- 
kets that there be this relationship to the 
production and marketing of the physical 
products. 

The reconciliation and control of the 
potentially disrupting effects of these dif- 
fering market forces has been carried on 
under the Commodity Exchange Act and 
earlier legislation for some 45 years. The 
amendments now proposed in H.R. 11930 
are designed to correct certain deficien- 
cies in the present law and promote con- 
tinuation of the orderly and construc- 
tive operation of the markets. 
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A New World Money Created for Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 4 
years of hard bargaining among the 
financial powers of the non-Communist 
countries has resulted in a revolutionary 
monetary reform package expected to be 
signed in Rio de Janeiro later this month. 

Details of this hopeful reform, the cre- 
ation of its new assets, the “SDR”, and 
its implications on the balance sheets of 
the world’s powers are outlined in an 
excellent article by Sylvia Porter, ap- 
pearing in the September 12 Pittsburgh 
Post Gazette. 

I include the article for the attention 
of my colleagues at this point in the 
RECORD: 

A New WorLD MONEY CREATED FOR GROWTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Let's say you are head of a thriving busi- 
ness which has a sensational future if you 
can get enough cash to finance an expan- 
sion program. With enough credit to go 
ahead, you're almost 100 per cent sure of an 
indefinitely prolonged period of prosperity. 
Without it, you could be squeezed into bank- 
ruptey. 

You go to your leading banker who ex- 
tends to you a line of credit. This assures 
you the cash to finance your business growth 
over the years ahead. Says the banker: 

“We're extending this credit because your 
expansion is essential to the community's 
overall good health, As long as you don't try 
to overborrow, don't bother to repay the 
credit.” 

What assets do you put up as collateral 
to get the credit? None, except your good 
faith and prospects. Whose money will you 
be spending? Credit created“ for you by the 


This is gross oversimplification, of course, 
but it explains, in essence, what the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will do when it 
creates a new form of world money govern- 
ments can use to finance expanded trade and 
settle debts with each other. 


NEW MONEY COMING 


At Rio de Janeiro Sept. 25, finance min- 
isters of the 106 nations belonging to the 
IMF will approve a plan to bring the new 
world money into existence, a step never 
before taken. 

This will signal the first fundamental 
reform of our international monetary sys- 
tem since it was created at Bretton Woods, 
N.H., 23 years ago. The IMF is now a pool 
of $21 billion of paper currencies and gold. 
Development of a new currency“ marks a 
milestone in world finance. 

After all technical detalis are hammered 
out, the plan, in the form of an amendment 
to the International Monetary Fund's charter, 
will go to parliaments of each nation for 
ratification. (A law must be passed by our 
Congress.) 

Then, between 1969 and 1970, a new first- 
class monetary asset will be created which 
the governments of the world will use in 
addition to gold and U.S. dollars to settle 
national accounts. 

Q. What will the IMF do? 

A. It will create new “Special Drawing 
Rights —SDR's—and issue a specified 
amount of them each year to member na- 
tions in accordance with each nation’s eco- 
nomic importance or quota in the IMF. 

Q. Who will use the SDR's and how? 
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A. Government central banks only will use 
them. The rights will exist solely on the books 
of the IMF and the member nations. Private 
citizens will never see the new money. 

As the volume of world trade grows, the 
volume of the new credit will be increased, 
too. Danger of a shortage of credit to finance 
the expanded trade will be eliminated. 

When a country gets into debt, it will draw 
on and use ite SDR’s along with its other 
basic reserves of gold and U.S. dollars to 
settle up. 


Muscatine Looks Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, every 
week Gil Dietz, editor of the Muscatine 
Journal, writes a column which takes the 
form of a letter to his mythical “Aunt 
Sadie.” 

On September 9, 1967, Mr. Dietz’ let- 
ter talked about the population growth 
of Muscatine and the education and vo- 
cational training needs that lie ahead. 
The letter is an excellent analysis of the 
problem which exists not only in Musca- 
tine but elsewhere. 

The column follows: 

A LETTER TO Dear “AUNT Sab“ 


Dear Aunt Sapre: It was reported Friday 
by the U.S. Census Bureau that Iowa was one 
of four states to lose population between the 
1960 census and last July 1. 

Overall the nation’s population grew 10.4 
per cent in the last seven years. There are 
now 197,884,000 persons in the United States. 

Iowa's population is now 2,753,000—down 
two-tenths of one per cent since 1960, Wyo- 
ming dropped 4.6 per cent to 315,000; West 
Virginia was down 3.4 per cent to 1,798,000; 
and South Dakota dropped 1 per cent to 
674,000. 

Iowa's population loss has primarily been 
a shift from the small towns and farms. The 
cities, particularly in Eastern Iowa, continue 
to show population increases. 

What's been hapepning in Muscatine? 

A detailed study of population trends and 
predictions is contained in the Background 
for Planning—the extensive report compiled 
by Stanley Consultants. The report is now 
being utilized to prepare the ctiy’s Compre- 
hensive Plan which is expected to be com- 
pleted later this year. 

Population trends in Muscatine over the 
past 15 years closely parallel the changes in 
the city’s economy. 

Between 1950 and 1960, with the number 
of jobs available in Muscatine county ac- 
tually declining, population held about 
constant. Since 1960, the Muscatine economy 
has taken a sharp upturn and population 
growth has accelerated. 

Between 1950 and 1960. the population in 
Muscatine county increased by 1,700 persons 
or 5.3 per cent. This was an annual 
rate of only 170 persons. Between 1960 and 
1965 the number of persons added was 
1,600—an annual rate of over 300 persons or 
twice the rate of the 1950-60 decade. About 
1.300 persons were added in the city of 
Muscatine, and another 300 in the surround- 
ing urbanized fringe. Population in the rural 
portions of the county continued to decline. 

The city of Muscatine had a population 
of 20,997 in the 1960 census. This increased 
to 22,194 in the 1966 special census. Esti- 
mates by Stanley Consultants, based upon 
projections by a Washington consulting firm 
in Economics, indicate that the city wiil 
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have a population of 25,800 by 1970; 27,800 
by 1975; and 34,000 by 1985. 

Muscatine county now has a population 
of 36,200-plus. Population of the county is 
expected to grow to 40,100 by 1970; 44,100 
by 1975; and 53,900 by 1985. 

One of the most surprising factors re- 
vealed in the population study is low educa- 
tion and skill level which exists in the com- 
munity. In 1960 the median number of 
years of school completed by Muscatine 
males 25 years old and over was only 9.3 and ' 
that for females 10.1. What it means is that 
over-half of all males in the prime 
years had not even entered high school let 
alone completed it. The 1960 census reported 
that of all persons from 14 to 17 years old, 
only 80 per cent, four out of five, were in 
school. This was the lowest share found 
among any urban community in Iowa. 

The planning report says the low educa- 
tional level is a serious problem and one 
that will require continued effort over the 
forecast period if Muscatine is to achieve 
a continued healthy rate of economic 
growth. “Vocational training and on-the-job 
upgrading of skills must be emphasized in 
Muscatine’s plans for future community 
action.” 

Some advances have been made since 1960. 
One of the most important steps was the 
formation of the Eastern Iowa Community 
College and Vocational-Technical school 
district. The report would seem to indicate, 
however, that Muscatine needs to be broad- 
ening its vocational and job-training pro- 
grams on the high school level. 

Your nephew, 
GIL DETZ, 


Taft-Hartley Law Hailed at Age 20 by 
U.S. Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OFf OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, we have re- 
cently witnessed the 20th anniversary 
of the Taft-Hartley law. The bill was an 
outstanding work of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, in whose cause I first campaigned 
when I ran for Congress during the clas- 
sic battle of 1950. As most of my col- 
leagues know, the Taft-Hartley Act was 
opposed by most of organized labor. It is 
now, however, hailed as a measure that 
has done much to prevent damaging 
strikes and to improve labor relations, 

The following article from the August 
22, 1967, New York Times comments on 
some aspects of the Taft-Hartley Act's 
anniversary: 

TAFT-HARTLEY Law HAILED AT AGE 20 BY 

U.S. OFFICIALS 

WASHINGTON, August 22.—Top Govern- 
ment officials hailed today the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s emergency provisions on the 20th an- 
niversary of that labor law. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz and 
William E. Simkin, Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, said in 
separate interviews that the act had worked 
well since 1947 in preventing damaging 
strikes. 

Both officials said that minor improve- 
ments could be made in the act’s emergency 
provisions. But they observed that the act 
was working so well fundamentally that they 
saw no need for new antistrike legislation 
that would have the Government impose a 
settiement in major disputes, 
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The emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act empower the President to seek 
a court order enjoining for 80 days a strike 
or lockout that he deemed would imperil 
the national health or safety. The law was 
Passed by Congress over a veto by President 
Truman and went into effect on Aug. 22, 
1947. 

Its passage was bitterly assailed in 1947 by 
organized labor, which called it a “slave 
labor” law and sought unsuccessfully to have 
it declared unconstitutional. Many Inde- 
Pendent labor-management also 
doubted the value of passing the legislation 
at the time. 

The statments today from Mr. Wirtz and 
Mr. Simkin, and similar comments from 
union officials, made it clear that most au- 
thorities now take a brighter view. 

“My general feeling is that it has worked 
Out a great deal better than expected,” Mr. 
Wirtz said, recalling that in 1947 he had op- 
Posed the law. “It covers comparatively sat- 
isfactorily all except a very few cases. It has 
given us a good strike record as a nation 
Over that period.” 

Mr. Simkin said that the act was burdened 
by a “clumsy procedure.” 


Report From the 10th Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
I have had the opportunity of listening 
to the voices of my constituents through 
answers to my annual question- 
naire, This year, as before, I commend 
the answers to these questions to the at- 
tention of my colleagues here in the Con- 
gress. This is the thinking of the 10th 
Congressional District on the questions 
I placed before them: 
[In percent] 
1. Would you favor expansion of trade 
in non-strategic items with the 
Soviet Union and the countries 


NOB esas aioe ace palletes 53.0 
NOP Gort ree 34.0 
Undecided | hiya eee aA 13.0 
2. Do you favor an effort to reach an 
enforceable arms control and dis- 


3. In the light of our current posi- 
tion In South Vietnam shouid we 
(mark one): 

Continue our present course 
Mount a stronger effort for military 
Sig le ae, ae let ee 
Hold key positions and try to negoti- 
ate a settlement 
Withdraw gradually and completely? 

4. Do you approve continued U.S. op- 
position to the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations? 
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6. Do you favor an increase in the 
present limitation of $1,500 on 
outside earnings for those re- 
celving social security benefits? 


—: ... aoe Ao! 69.0 
ING ent eana = aA arene a E aia 25.0 
Todan d oo os Sandan 6.0 


7. Do you favor the proposed 6% sur- 
charge on corporate and individ- 
ual income taxes to help pay the 
cost of the war in Vietnam and 
hold the lid on inflation? 


— — — —— 23. 0 
PTB. ie Rare el = KG 65.0 
CRO e n aS ete E 12.0 


8. Do you favor a reduction in Fed- 
eral domestic spending in place 
of a 6% surcharge? 


aa. ee ee Oe et ee 72.0 
NO EAE E SEE r nra e 18.0 
Bande.. —— . 10. 0 


9. Do you favor a tax-sharing ar- 
rangement, under which the Fed- 
eral Government would return a 
portion of income tax revenues to 
the States, with no strings at- 


tached? 
e 58.0 
No .......----~-------------------= 23.0 
Undecided 44444 19. 0 


10. Do you favor an income tax credit 
for parents with children in col- 


lege? 
(((( Sere tapers Pian oer mes ares oe RTA 65.0 
NG rio ee a r A nee 29.0 
Undecided S eens ss 6.0 


11. Do you fayor an increase in social 
security benefits, to be financed 


through an increase in the social 
security payroll tax? 
aa Nil Ph ie PR ok wha = ew SLE SOE A 43.0 
C rere as Be MENT eee 48.0 
r skin iee 9.0 


12. Do you favor a rent supplement pro- 
gram to aid lower-income fami- 
lies? 


13. Would you favor a new Federal law 
which would: (mark one) 
Totally ban the use of electronic lis- 
tening devices? 
Permit their use, at the discretion of 
the Attorney General, in national 
security ease 


Permit their use, as requested by the 
Attorney General and approved by 
court order, in investigations in- 
volving either organized crime or 
national security?! 

14. Do you favor a substantial increase 
in Federal expenditures to con- 
trol air and water pollution? 


21.0 


15. Would you approve granting tax 
credits to assist industrial plants 
in installing air and water anti- 
pollution facilities? 


2 S 
16, In our present agricultural pro- 
gram, do you favor: (mark one): 
Increased farm price support and in- 


creased crop control? 8.0 

The present price support and crop 
contro] program 16.0 

A program to end farm price support 
and crop control? 76.0 

17. Do you favor legislation limiting 

the import of dairy products? 

e222 ee aN 64.0 
ee ee ee ee 27.0 
Undod. nanan 9.0 
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18. Would you favor the drafting of 
younger men first, rather than 
the present system of drafting 
the older ones first? 


19. Present draft laws call upon local 
draft boards to furnish quotas 
of men classified 1-A. Would you 
favor a law which would place all 
1-A’s in a national pool, with 
draft quotas filled from the pool 


by lottery? 
I a v 41.0 
CT a ae eo EER RS en hs ES 38.0 
Undecided 22. eu eoo sll —4 21.0 


20. Do you favor the present system of 
deferring a college student who is 
in good standing? 


VVV 57. 0 
gt Ip aN a Rok rie Eee ae ae oats Le 33.0 
Wndecitied: 2-5 a 10. 0 
21. Do you favor legislation prohibit- 
ing the sale of firearms by mail? 
TT 65.0 
RR ES E a 31.0 
RP ET e ns Satie ee era wae 4.0 
22. Do you favor raising postal rates to 
meet the deficit in our Postal 
Department? 
.. Sec we ENA 43.0 
ccc AG pd yap See IO e 49.0 
T 8. 0 


Pfc. Francis B. Amoroso Killed in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Francis B. Amoroso, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
action in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
the courage of this young man and to 
honor his memory by including the fol- 
lowing article in the Recorp: 

PRIVATE First CLASS AMOROSO, OF NORTH EAST, 
KILLED IN VIET ACTION 


NorTtH East, Mo.—Army Pfc. Francis B. 
Amoroso, 19, of North East, has been killed 
in action in Vietnam, the Defense r 
ment announced yesterday. 

Private Amoroso, the son of Mrs. Ruth 
Amoroso, was Killed Sunday after an ar- 
mored personnel carrier in which he was rid- 
ing was hit by a Viet Cong anti-tank shell, 

ENLISTED IN JUNE 1966 


Private Amoroso was born in Newark, Del, 
where his family lived until several months 
ago when they moved to North East. 

The young soldier attended Newark Senior 
High School and enlisted in the Army im- 
mediately after graduation in June, 1966, 
While in high school, he worked as a barber 
at the University of Delaware. 

He received his Army training at Fort Gor- 
don, Ga., and Fort Sill, Okla., and left for 
Vietnam on March 25, He was a member of 
the 25th Infantry Division. 

ASKED FOR FOOD, CANDY 

He wrote home recently that his unit was 
ambushed and that American soldiers killed 
four Viet Cong. He said that he didn't really 
mind Army life, according to his mother. 

His last letters asked his mother to send 
him food and candy. 

Besides his mother, he is survived by two 
brothers, Darryl Amoroso and Carroll Amor- 
oso, both of North East, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Suzanne Swank, of Newark, Del., and Miss 
Joanne Amoroso of North East. 
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Observes 25th Anniversary of Death 
March 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, September 10, the residents of my 
congressional district observed the 
25th anniversary of the Bataan death 
march. Thousands of residents lined the 
route of a mammoth parade in which 
scores of service, veterans, and civic or- 
ganizations participated. Included among 
those taken prisoner were 98 men from 
Maywood and surrounding suburbs of 
Chicago. 

The harsh and bitter memories of Ba- 
taan are doubtless indelibly impressed 
upon the minds of those who have sur- 
vived, but for most of their contempo- 
raries recollections of the fall of Bataan 
have been crowded out by a never-end- 
ing series of other episodes, and for the 
90-some millions of Americans who have 
been born since 1942, Bataan may haye 
little meaning. That is why, as your Rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the United 
States, I have again introduced a meas- 
ure that would help keep green the mem- 
ory of-the gallant men who gave their 
lives in the defense of Bataan, as well as 
express our appreciation of the heroism 
of those who fought and bled with them. 

My resolution calls on the President 
of the United States to proclaim the sec- 
ond Sunday in September of each year as 
Bataan Day in memory of the coura- 
geous defenders of the Bataan Peninsula 
and the fortress of Corregidor during the 
early days of World War II. I am hopeful 
that it will soon be adopted by both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

I want to narrate the story of Bataan 
and Corregidor, as well as the events that 
preceded and followed. To those who 
lived through those stirring days, this 
will be a mere rereading of an old chapter 
from your book of memories, but per- 
haps it will inspire the young people who 
will be hearing it for the first time. 

America was unable to defend the 
Philippines, as the treacherous Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7. 
1941, had immobilized her Pacific Fleet 
and made it impossible for her to get re- 
inforcements and supplies to the 7,000 
American and 75,000 Filipino troops that 
were commanded by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, These forces were concentrated 
chiefly on the island of Luzon, which 
was the keystone of the Commonwealth's 
defense system. 

Because of its devastating attack on 
Pearl Harbor and its highly successful 
raids on our airfields in the Philippines, 
Japan had air and naval supremacy. She 
was all but immune from naval or aerial 
attack as her troops invaded the Filipino 
Archipelago. While MacArthur’s army 
could not win and could only postpone 
the day of inevitable surrender, such de- 
lay would help America and her allies by 
slowing down Japan's advance else- 
where. 

The Japanese landed on Luzon on De- 
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cember 10, 1941. Two of their armies 
which drove toward Manila had as their 
objective the encirclement of MacAr- 
thur’s greatly outnumbered units. He 
avoided the trap by evacuating Manila 
and withdrawing his forces to Bataan 
Peninsula. The fall of the Philippine 
capital took place on January 2, 1942. 

The defense of Bataan’s rugged ter- 
rain began on the following day. Despite 
the fact that they were outnumbered by 
5 to 1, the Americans and their Filipino 
comrades were in an excellent position 
for a prolonged defense of the peninsula. 

MacArthur skillfully parried an attack 
on his right flank on January 11 and the 
Japanese suffered heavy losses. Eight 
days later he crushed another attempt 
to break through his lines. On the 29th, 
fierce artillery fire broke up headlong 
Japanese infantry assaults against both 
flanks simultaneously. On February 2, 
an invading force which assembled oppo- 
site Corregidor was smashed by a sud- 
den bombardment from the fortifica- 
tions, and the following day small 
American motor torpedo boats attacked 
a warship and torpedoed Japanese 
transports. 

MacArthur's lines held firm through- 
out February and March, but the enemy 
continued to send reinforcements into 
the region of Bataan. The defenders of 
the peninsula had suffered heavy casual- 
ties, their remaining equipment consisted 
of a few tanks and cannon, and the men 
were exhausted by almost 3 months of 
constant fighting without air support. A 
few patched up pursuit planes consti- 
tuted their air force. Even if they had 
been able to obtain aerial reinforce- 
ments, there were no airfields in the 
Bataan sector, neither were supplies of 
gasoline, bombs, or other ammunition 
available. Supplies could not be brought 
in from outside, as the American fleet 
was still out of commission as a result 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

General MacArthur was ordered to 
Australia and Gen. Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright succeeded him. Late in March 
Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita demanded 
that Wainwright surrender. The demand 
was refused and the Battle of Bataan 
continued. 

The Japanese general began the effort 
to dislodge the defenders on March 28 
with a heavy bombardment of the Amer- 
ican lines. On the 31st, enemy infantry 
units, who were protected by a barrage 
of shellfire from offshore warships, 
forced a breach in the Bataan lines. The 
gap was widened by tanks, while enemy 
aircraft harried Wainwright's rear lines 
and disrupted communications. In the 
fiercest attack of the campaign, on April 
8, waves of enemy shock troops poured 
through the crumbling defense lines. 
Wainwright's eastern flank collapsed and 
on the 9th the Japanese overran the en- 
tire Bataan sector. 

Of Wainwright's entire force of 43,000, 
some 36,000 were captured, killed, or 
wounded in this battle. The general him- 
self, leading a force of 7,000 soldiers, ma- 
rines, and sailors, along with 3,000 civil- 
ian refugees, escaped to Corregidor, 
which was less than 5 miles away. 
Gen. Masaharu Homma’s 80,000 troops 
held Manila and the entire rim of 
Manila Bay. 
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In & 10-mile triangle left to Gen. 
Edward P. King, Jr., now in command on 
Bataan, were 12,500 American officers 
and enlisted men, mostly army; 66,500 
Philippine army men; 6,000 Filipino 
civilians, employees of the army; and 
about 20,000 refugees, many of them 
women and children. Hospitals and aid 
stations had 24,000 patients and disease 
was spreading, aided by bad diet and bad 
water. Food was almost gone. Bataan’s 
defenders had eaten the peninsula's 600 
water buffaloes, as well as the 250 horses 
and 48 mules of the cavalry. 

“We have no further means of orga- 
nized resistance,” General King told his 
officers. He had orders not to surrender, 
but the alternative was slaught»r. The 
general refused to accept the alternative 
and 12,500 Americans and 66,500 Fili- 
pinos were surrendered to the Japanese. 

General Wainwright was determined to 
hold out as long as possible on the island 
of Corregidor, but the position of the 
fortress was hopeless. It was surrounded 
by a huge force which was supported by 
a heavy concentration of air power. 
There was no hope of reinforcement in 
men, guns, ammunition, food, or medi- 
cine. The exhausted garrison was sub- 
jected to daily bombardments. The Jap- 
anese attack on the fort began early in 
May. Corregidor's beach defenses were 
destroyed by a terrific bombardment 
from heavy guns emplaced in the moun- 
tains on Bataan Peninsula. Enemy land- 
ing parties which stormed the fortress 
captured it in an all-out asault on May 
6. After having held out for 26 days, the 
sick and starving garrison capitulated. 

Let us listen to the eloquent words of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur: 

Corregidor needs no comment from me. It 
has sounded its own story at the mouth of 
its guns. It has scrolled its own epitaph on 
enemy tablets, but through the bloody haze 
of its last reverberating shots, I shall always 
seem to see the vision of its grim, gaunt, 
and ghostly men, still unafraid. 


After the fall of Bataan, nearly 200,000 
people were herded together on the lower 
end of the peninsula—the advancing 
Japanese army, the defeated American- 
Filipino army, and thousands of civilians. 
General Homma, whose bag of prisoners 
was twice the size he had anticipated, 
had barely sufficient food, medicine, and 
transport for his own army and was un- 
prepared for the thousands in the hos- 
pitals, for other thousands hardly able to 
walk, and for thousands who had no food. 
The Japanese general wanted Bataan 
Peninsula cleared of his enemies and took 
care not to ask how it was accomplished. 

The first of the survivors began to walk 
out of Bataan on the morning of April 
9. Although they did not know it at the 
time, they were destined for Camp 
O'Donnell, which was 65 miles to the 
north. After the marchers had covered 
31 agonizing miles on foot, they traveled 
25 miles by rail, and then marched the 
final 9 miles to their prison. 

Many of them failed to make it. Any- 
one who was caught with Japanese 
money in his possession was assumed to 
have taken it from a Japanese he had 
killed and was himself killed. At one 
point, nearly 400 Filipino soldiers were 
marched into the woods, tied together, 
and beheaded with sabers. The conditions 
under which the emaciated, hungry, and 
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ill men marched are almost too horrible 
to relate. 

General King estimated that 9,300 
Americans had reached Camp O’Don- 
Nell by the end of May and that between 
600 and 650 Americans had died on the 
March. Probably 10,000 Filipinos also 
died, while 6,000 escaped. 

Throughout the pages of our history, 
brave men have written their names in 
blood so that their descendants could 
Tead about their heroic deeds and be in- 
Spired to emulate them. Valley Forge, 
Lake Erie, Chapultepec, Gettysburg, San 
Juan Hill, the many battles of the two 
World Wars, and the wars in Korea and 
Vietnam, are all accounts of brave men 
Who fought to obtain, preserve, and ex- 

freedom. Let us reserve one of the 
brightest pages for those who fell in the 
defense of Bataan and Corregidor and 
thus paid with their lives for the precious 
time that enabled other brave men to 
keep the enemy from extending his con- 
quests. 

Let us pause on one Sunday afternoon 
in each and every year to pay reverent 
tribute to these fallen heroes and to 
Salute those who survived the sieges of 
Bataan and Corregidor and the infamous 
death march. How grateful we are that 
Many of them have assembled here 
today, 25 years after they experienced a 
living hell. Let us hope that they will 
have many happy and useful years ahead 
of them and that the Nation for which 
they did so much will never forget them. 


Pot and Kettle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most succinct and effective rebuttals 
to Communist propaganda appeared in 
the Washington, D.C., Sunday Star on 
September 10. This editorial speaks for 
itself and I insert it in the Recorp at this 
Point: 


Por AND KETTLE 


Let us take note of how the unfree Soviet 
Press has commented on the election in free 
South Vietnam. 

Izvestia, the government newspaper 
(which means that it is a mindless enter- 
Prise completely controlied by Premier Ko- 
S8ygin and his fellow-bureaucrats) has called 
the vote a “farce.” 

And Pravda, the equally mindless organ of 
the Soviet Communist Party, has cried that 
the turnout of South Vietnamese—over 80 
Percent of the eligible voters—can only be 
regarded as a “foul” that should be viewed 
with contempt by the rest of the world. 

Well, now. 

Consider how the Kremlin and its satel- 
lites, not to mention Red China, run things. 

Observe the splendid “free elections” in all 
the lands behind the Iron Curtain. 

Who in those places—in Prague, in Bucha- 
Test, in Sofia, in Budapest, in Moscow—has 
been able to run as a free candidate? 

Salute to the Thieu-Ky ticket. 

It looks vastly better and more honest 
than anything the Communists have to offer. 
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Welfare Recipients Without Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in Louisi- 
ana, aged and infirm white welfare re- 
cipients at a rest home were bodily 
ejected because the homeowner refused 
to racially mix his establishment and 
comply with all the Federal redtape. 

Yet, in our Nation’s Capital, welfare 
recipients are promoting a guaranteed 
right to welfare benefits with the State 
and taxpayers having no control over 
eligibility or supervision. 

Quite a double standard. In the South, 
the recipient has no rights—Lyndon’s 
law must be followed to the race quota. 
In the North, the welfare recipient is 
exempt from all laws—that is, laws of 
the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the story from 
the Baton Rouge State Times for August 
29, an article from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star for September 12, and a letter 
from the Louisiana Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, following my remarks: 

[From the State-Times, Baton Rouge, La,, 

Aug. 29, 1967] 
DenuHAM SPRINGS NURSING HOME DROPPED BY 
WELFARE PROGRAM 

DENHAM Sprincs.—A Livingston Parish 
nursing home owner has become the first to 
be dropped from the State Welfare Depart- 
ment’s medical vendor program for non-com- 
pliance with the Civil Rights Act. 

Claude D. Spring, operator of the Golden 
Age Nursing Home, was informed by Welfare 
Commissioner Garland Bonin that the de- 
partment will discontinue payments for the 
28 welfare clients now residing at the Golden 
Age, effective Sept. 15. 

Alvis Roberts, welfare services director, said 
today the staff has recently completed in- 
spection visits of homes throughout the state 
to see if they have integrated their facilities, 
Roberts said the staff is in the process of 
evaluating questionnaires and that figures 
on the number of non-complying homes will 
be available later in the week, 

Roberts said Spring is the first nursing 
home operator to be informed that vendor 
payments will be withheld. 

The vendor payment program is practically 
the backbone of the nursing home business, 
since roughly 70 per cent of the nursing home 
residents receive welfare payments. 

The vendor payment program is heavily 
subsidized by the federal government. 

Spring said he has participated in the ven- 
dor program for almost five years, since the 
inception of his n home, Twenty-eight 
of ae 44 residents are welfare recipients, he 
said. 

"They have you over a barrel,” Spring said. 
“It's hard to make it without the vendor pay- 
ments.” 

The home operator sald, however, he does 
not intend to Integrate his home or staff and 
that he expects his welfare clients to leave 
at the end of the month. 

The Livingston Parish Welfare Department 
has sent leters to the relatives of the welfare 
clients telling them that the department will 
discontinue its vendor payments, 

“Your parent will no longer be eligible for 
any services or payment from the Department 
of Public Welfare,” the letter to the daughter 
of a client said. “However, if you desire trans- 
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fer to another nursing home, the parish wel- 
Tare office will assist in every way possible.” 
MAY RECEIVE $225 PER MONTH 

Nursing homes classified as Al by the De- 
partment of Hospitals may receive up to 
$225 per month per client from the welfare 
department and may collect up to an aŭdi- 
tional $100 per month from the families of 
the clients. 

Springs's loss therefrom could conceivably 
come to $9,100 per month as a result of fall- 
ure to abide by the Integration directive. 

Spring said he has received guidelines 
from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare calling for nursing home oper- 
ators to meet with their employees and send 
minutes of the meetings to Washington. 

Bonin pointed out the department was 
taking the action in order “to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility as a recipient of federal aid 
funds.” 

The welfare commissioner told Spring he 
may still take steps to comply with the Civil 
Rights Act, including an open admissions 
policy and public announcement of the pol- 
icy. 

Spring was given sample notice for news- 
paper, radio and other communications 
media informing the public that the nursing 
home will integrate its waiting rooms, rest 
rooms, dining facilities, recreation rooms, 
therapeutic rooms and room accommoda- 
tions. 

The welfare department said a policy 
statement should be given “to each individ- 
ual and organization that refers patients to 
the home and it should be conspicuously 
in the home. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 12, 1967] 
Pour IN WELFARE Surr Ger Am Tit RULING 
(By John Fialka) 

A three-judge panel of the U.S. District 
Court has ordered District welfare officials to 
provide temporary aid for four women pre- 
viously considered ineligible for welfare 
under a one-year residency requirement. 

The panel's order yesterday said the Dis- 
trict should provide aid until the judges de- 
cide the constitutional issues involved in the 
women's claim that the residency require- 
ment deprived them of their basic rights to 
travel and subsistence. 

The panel sat as a unit of the District 
Court, although two of its members are Chief 
Judge David L. Bazelon and Judge Charles 
Fahy of the US. Court of Appeals. They 
signed the order. 

The panel's third member, District Court 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff, dissented. He had 
previously ruled that the case presented no 
substantial constitutional questions. i 

Dave Marlin, a spokesman for Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services, which is bringing the 
suit on behalf of the women, said he thought 
the order was a significant step in the court 
battle to have the residency requirement 
stricken, 

Although Neighborhood Legal Seryices at- 
torneys had argued their suit was a “class 
action” seeking relief for all welfare appli- 
cants affected by the rule, the court order 
mentioned only the four plaintiffs. 

Asst. Corporation Counsel John Suda, who 
opposed the women’s request for a declara- 
tory judgment during a hearing Thursday, 
said 203 applications currently are on file 
which were denied because of the rule. 

Under the rule, one must be a resident of 
the District for one year immediately prior to 
applying for public assistance. 

Although 41 states, including Maryland 
and Virginia, still bave similar residency 
statutes, three-judge panels, sitting as U.S. 
District Courts, struck down the laws on 
constitutional grounds in Connecticut and 
Delaware in separate decisions in June. 

A similar panel of the U.S. District Court 
for Eastern Pennsylvania on June 5 issued ` 
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a temporary order similar to yesterday's 
order in the District. 

The decision of a three-judge panel may 
be appealed only to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The Connecticut and Delaware decisions 
have been appealed already. Some observers 
feel the high court may hear all the cases 
together some time next spring. 

A spokesman for the District Department 
of Public Welfare said temporary relief dur- 
ing suits for declaratory judgments is 
granted frequently and that the order should 
“have no bearing” on the merits of the case. 

Suda argued that if the residency require- 
ments were stricken, Washington would be- 
come “a mecca for the transient poor,” be- 
cause its welfare payments are higher than 
in surrounding jurisdictions. 

The suit was brought originally by Mrs. 
Minnie Harrel, a 28-year-old mother of three, 
who came to the District last Sept. 3 from 
Bay Shore, N.Y. She is suing for back 
payments. 

Mrs. Vera M. Barley, 65, of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, later joined the suit, charging that 
although she had been a patient at the hos- 
pital since April 1, 1941, she was not eligible 
for welfare because the District law does not 
count time spent in the hospital as residency. 

She came to the District one month before 
she was committed to the hospital and be- 
came eligible for rehabilitation two years 
ago. Mrs. Barley says she cannot be placed 
in a foster home until she is eligible for 
public aid. 

The two other plaintiffs, who joined the 
suit later, are Mrs. Clay Mae Legrant, of 
139 Bates St. NW., and Mrs. Gloria Jean 
Brown, of 4662 Hillside Drive SE. 

STATE or LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Baton Rouge, La., August 17. 1967. 

DEAR Mrs. LAN DRY: We regret that it is 
necessary to inform you that after Septem- 
ber 15, 1967 the Department of Public Wel- 
fare will discontinue payment on behalf of 
clients who are patients in Golden Age Rest 
Home. Mr. Claude Spring has informed the 

t of Public Welfare that he does 
not desire to comply with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

It will be necessary for you to make other 
arrangements for continued care of your 
Mother, Mrs. Effie G. Deffez. If you wish for 
your t to remain at Golden Age Rest 
Home it will be necessary for you to meet the 
total cost of nursing home payment. Your 
parent will no longer be eligible for any serv- 
ices or payment from the Department of 
Public Welfare. However, if you desire trans- 
fer to another nursing home, the Parish Wel- 
fare Office will assist in every way possible. 

If you wish any other information regard- 
ing the present change, please get in contact 
with your worker at the parish office. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norwoopn T. C. Carrer, 
Director. 


Sam Davenport 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, with great 
regret and sadness I have learned of the 
retirement and departure from Capitol 
Hill of Sam Davenport. As a neighbor on 
the fifth floor of the Cannon Building 
and as an associate in the prayer break- 
fast group I came to know and admire 
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Sam tremendously. We all wish him the 
best of health and happiness in his richly 
deserved retirement. 


The Vietnamese Elections—A Construc- 
tive Result of Johnson Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation’s press is telling us, almost 
unanimously, that the elections in South 
Vietnam were fair, honest and demo- 
cratic by almost any standard applied. 

This is now the opinion of most of the 
world press which observed the event. 
And it is the opinion of a vast majority 
of the American people. 

The Plain Dealer of Cleveland said in 
its editorial on September 4: 

There is no question about the determina. 
tion of the Vietnamese people to establish a 
stable constitutional government. 


The Chicago Daily News of September 
6 said: 

The fact that an election could be held 
at all, given the circumstances that prevail 
there, ranks as a near miracle. 


Yet it is not a miracle that Vietnam 
held an open free election. 

It was, in good part, the result of 2 
years of the most intense official and 
private American effort to help make 
democracy live and grow in an area 
which had formerly known only feudal 
or oligarchical rule. 

It is not a miracle that South Vietnam 
still exists as an independent state to- 
day. It exists because the United States 
and its allies would not stand idly by 
and watch another nation taken over by 
communism. 

The recent elections are not merely 
vindications of America’s faith in the free 
impulses of the Vietnamese people. The 
elections are also vindications of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in Vietnam—eco- 
nomic, military and political. 

Peace will come in Vietnam as it must, 
when Hanoi and the Vietcong are satis- 
fied that we will continue to inflict heavy 
penalities on them. y 

But when peace comes, it will come to 
a nation which has fought for its own 
survival—and has won. 

It will come to a nation in which the 
United States has given its best resources 
and its best men. 

It will come to a nation now build- 
ing democratic and representative insti- 
tions. 

That is the American legacy to Viet- 
nam. It is a proud legacy. And we ought 
to be immensely proud of President 
Johnson for strengthening that legacy 
by the policies he now pursues. 

I insert in the Recorp editorials from 
the Chicago Daily News and the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer which support the 
American effort in Vietnam. 

I also insert the Oklahoma City Times 
report of September 9, 1967, in which 
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former national commander Eldon James 

gave his views on the Vietnam situation: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Sept. 6, 1967 
New START IN VIETNAM 


The State Department has good reason to 
describe the election in South Vietnam as & 
“major step forward.“ The fact that an elec- 
tion could be held at all, given the circum- 
stances that prevail there, ranks as a near- 
miracle. And if the outcome was about ás 
expected, it detracts little from the premise 
that the war-torn nation has made the tran- 
sition from a government by military junta 
to one based on the expressed choice of the 
people. 

It Is true enough that the military slate 
won, and that therefore the basic leadership 
is unchanged. The number of opposing par- 
ties also garnered enough votes among them 
to emphasize that President-elect Nguyen 
Van Thieu and his vice president, Nguyen 
Cao Ky, lack a solid majority among the 
electorate. But many an advanced country 
with a long history of democracy has experi- 
enced a similar outcome, yet developed 4 
viable government. The observer team sent 
by President Johnson seems convinced that 
the election was conducted as fairly as pos- 
sible and that the cries of fraud“ raised by 
defeated candidates lack any solid basis. 

The Viet Cong enemy provided the best 
evidence that the election was not a sham. 
Its efforts to prevent the election and harass 
the voters expanded into the bloodiest sort of 
terror tactics as the day approached. For 83 
per cent of the eligible voters to turn out 
in defiance of this threat required a high 
degree of courage. 

The election marked the achievement of 
one of the goals set by the United States— 
to help the South Vietnamese people estab- 
lish a representative government, This has 
been regarded as a first essential in creating 
conditions that could lead to peace. But if 
this “forward step” is to be meaningful it 
must be followed by many others. 

The campaign speeches in South Vietnam 
were heavily larded with promises to make 
peace, and even Thieu and Ky, the military 
candidates, came around to saying they 
would do nearly anything—including talk 
directly with the Viet Cong—to bring an 
honorable end to the war. Now that the 
election watershed is behind them, promises 
must be replaced by action. 

Vietnam has already demonstrated that 
there are no instantaneous solutions to its 
problems. The election altered only one fac- 
tor In a puzzle so complex it has defied solu- 
tion through months and years of increasing 
toil, sweat, blood and tears. 

Yet if it remains true that the ultimate 
answer in Vietnam must come through poli- 
tical rather than military moves, the factor 
that has been altered could eventually prove 
to be the key. President-elect Thieu has 
acquired the political base he lacked to pur- 
sue both domestic reforms and negotiations 
for peace, Assuming he can solidify his new 
base, the door is open to initiatives barred 
to him before. 8 

That is at least a more optimistic prospect 
than the one that has prevailed—the unend- 
ing road of more troops, more bombing and 
more frustration. 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. 
Sept, 4, 1967] 
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“An election has been held in Asia in & 
country at war and this is a mighty step 
forward” regardless of criticism. 

This comment by the Rev. Dr. Edward 
R. L. Elson of Washington, one of President 
Johnson's observers at the Vietnam voting, 
sums up the major immediate benefit of 
yesterday's historic event. 

There may have been intimidation and 
even some fraud. There most certainly was 
confusion and questionable influence but 
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Vietnam has had its first free presidential 
election and has cleared another barrier to 
Constitutional government. 

The apparent victory of Nguyen Van Thieu 
as president and Nguyen Cao Ky as vice pres- 
ident came as no surprise. Too much was 
golng for them for opponents to overcome in 
& nation embroiled in war. 

The two men have been voted into an awe- 
Some responsibility, which, depending upon 
how they discharge it, can advance the cause 
Of the free vote or set it back for decades. 

With completion of the government in 
election of a House of Representatives next 
Month, Thieu and Ky must move strongly 
toward establishment of a stable rule in 
Which the peasants can place their trust. 

They are committed to an elimination of 
Corruption and to a request to Hanoi for 
Opening peace talks. Success in either en- 
deavor can do much to gain the people's 
confidence. 

The Vietnamese voters contributed a spec- 
tacular display of courage. More than 80% 
Of those registered’ cast ballots aad despite 
Telentless terrorism voting was blocked in 
Only three of the 8,824 polling places. 

President Johnson's panel of election ob- 
Servers deserve this nation’s thanks for taking 
On a complicated assignment at great per- 
sonal risk. Two of the members narrowly 
escaped terrorists’ bombs and all of them 
found assessment of involved election pro- 
Fee in a strange land a most difficult 

There is no question about the determi- 
nation of the Vietnamese people to establish 
a stable constitutional government. Proof of 

wisdom of their choice of men to lead it 
ls up to Thieu and Ky. 


[From the Oklahoma City Times, 
Sept. 9, 1967] 
Ossrayer Sees START or VIETNAM FREEDOM 
(By Jim Standard) 

South Vietnam has achieved the basic 

foundations for the establishment of a strong 

Ocracy and its people are resolved to 
bring it about, one of President Johnson's 
Observers at the recent Vietnam elections 
Said Saturday in Oklahoma City. 

E. Eldon James, a Hampton, Va., trial 
lawyer and a past national commander of 
the American Legion, said he found Viet- 
namese people throughout the war-torn na- 
tion are determined to make democracy 
Work. 

„ He said he also believes the election was 

Teasonably honest considering the condi- 
tions in the country. 

“I wasn't brainwashed,” James said. He 
Said he formed his conclusions by talking 
to Vietnamese people in all walks of life 
and in small out-of-the-way places. 

“I shook my security guards once so peo- 
— 05 talked to would not be inhibited,” he 

He said an important thing he found was 
that the people were determined to vote in 
the election despite threats of Viet Cong 
reprisals. News services said 84 percent of 
those eligible to vote went to the polls. 

“There was one place where a bomb hit,” 
he said. “The people waited for the polling 
Place to be cleaned up and put in order and 
then went ahead and voted.” 

He said he noted free expression among 
the people. 

“One service station attendant volun- 
teered to me he wasn't going to vote for 
the military ticket,” he said. I asked him 
MENA and he said ‘I just don't like (Premier) 

y? 


“It sounded like something I would hear 
k home.“ 

James said one military man was running 
for a senate seat on a ticket not endorsed 
by the Vietnamese military, 

“He said he didn't think he would win 
and planned to go back to his job with the 
Military when he was defeated,” James said. 
“I asked him if he thought he could get 
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his job back and he said there would be no 
trouble. I thought this was significant.” 
James said the warmth shown him by 
the Vietnamese people as well as their re- 
solve convinced him we are winning the 


“It’s no longer a stalemate . . 
winning,” he said. 

He said people are no longer as fearful 
of the Viet Cong. On a previous trip to 
Vietnam, he said, he noticed the large num- 
ber of unused roads. 

“In a helicopter I looked at the roads this 
time and there was traffic on them,” he said. 
“The roads are now secure—at least in day- 
light.” 

He said military briefings convinced him 
the Viet Cong are hurting for manpower and 
recruiting 12- and 13-year-olds. Even so, he 
said they are now supplemented as much 
as 50 percent by North Vietnamese regulars. 

“I asked one man about the election and 
he said it was the result of sacrifice and 20 
years of dead Vietnamese,” James said. “I 
think these people now have a purpose for 
all their suffering and sacrifice.” 

James, who returned last Wednesday, said 
he has already reported his findings to Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

James is a member of the US. Veterans 
Advisory Commission and was in Oklahoma 
City for hearings on veterans affairs. 


. we are 


“Africa” Triumphs as 4-Hous Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this Sunday night I was given 
a rare treat that combined entertainment 
and education. This treat was a television 
program on ABC-TV called Africa. For 
4 straight hours I was entertained, en- 
lightened, and delighted. It is an unusual 
and much appreciated occurrence when a 
television viewer's attention can be held 
for such a length of time, and ABC 
should be congratulated for this innova- 
tion in television programing. 

The continent of Africa offers many 
hopes and problems for American for- 
eign policy. The hopes can be fulfilled 
and the dangers avoided if Americans 
understand the peoples and the problems 
of Africa. This program, I am sure, in- 
creased that understanding. 

It had many of the characteristics of 
a documentary—information, facts, in- 
terviews. But this is not what made the 
program unique and so worth while. We 
have all read and heard about Africa. 
This program presented the facts in their 
true context, not as separate entities, 
dry and colorless. The context was the 
yery life of Africa; the strength of its 
history reflected in age-old customs, the 
land and its effects on the people and 
their way of life, the possibilities and 
limitations on development. And of spe- 
cial interest and importance, it gave the 
histories of the political development of 
many of the states of emerging Africa. 

Television editor Eleanor Roberts of 
the Boston Herald-Traveler has described 
the quality and worth of this program. 
Her article in the Monday Herald is an 
excellent work of criticism. She discusses, 
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as a critic in the field of the arts should, 
the artistic merit of the program. But 
she also sees the significance of the in- 
formational side of the program and its 
worth as a documentary. Miss Roberts’ 
appreciation is for the skillful blending of 
these two aspects of the program. 

I would like to include Miss Roberts’ 
article in the Rrconb. Not only is it a 
tribute to her critical ability, but it 
praises a program that I hope will be the 
first of a series: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler, 
Sept. 11, 1967] 
“AFRICA” TRIUMPHS AS 4-Hour SHOW 
(By Eleanor Roberts) 


Television reached new heights last night, 
when ABC-TV took a $2 million gamble and 
telecast four straight hours of “Africa” on 
Ch. 7. 

It was one of television's finest achieve- 
ments—a triumph! In 10 years of reviewing 
I've seen nothing to equal it. Not once did 
it drag—and I sat through the four hours in 
an ABC screening room in New Tork expect- 
ing to be restless. Instead, I was mesmerized. 

The superb photography, the lucid, in- 
depth examination of tribalism and emerging 
African independence, the exiciting musical 
score by Alex North, the whole tremendous 
scope of the presentation was monumental. 

“Africa” is the ice-breaker in the frozen 
wastes of TV. By proving it cam be educa- 
tional, informative and yet entertaining it 
should blaze the trail for other TV block- 
busters. 

In view of the revolutionary programming 
format of this unique, full-evening of tele- 
vision, ABC was wise to break up the topics 
so that viewers could make their choice. 

But you really had to see it all—Africa’s 
culture, it politics, its unrest, its black-and- 
white relationships, its emerging nations and 
their problems, its animals and people—to 
appreciate it. 

The story of this vast continent of over 300 
million people was a fascinating melange of 
the old and the new—gleaming, modern 
cities and the tribal rites of the primitive 
Gwi Bushman—glorious views of Mt. Kili- 
manjaro and Victoria Falls—the excitement 
of watching Miriam’ Makeba perform—the 
appalling scenes of lepers being treated. 

One of the most gripping segments came 
in the 10-11 p.m. period when the tragic 
story of the apartheid was told with Alan 
Paton, author of “Cry, the Beloved Country” 
explaining the problems of multi-racial 
South Africa and diamond merchant Harry 
Oppenheimer decrying the spartheid plight. 

But more impressive than words were the 
scenes of men who live by passbooks—tell- 
ing each African where he may work or live— 
cruelly shutting him out from the white 
man’s world. 

The four-hour epic examined the problem 
of education in Africa where the children 
learn by rote and students feel they should 
be looked upon as the elite. 

It showed, in a most effective segment, the 
efforts being made to conquer disease with 
some vivid scenes at a Canadian missionary 
clinic. Sports were covered—including a shot 
of a pair of Lute wrestlers outside Dakar in 
Senegal battling to the beat-beat-beat of the 
drums. 

There were sharp contrasts in the fallures 
and successes of various countries. The story 
of Ghana, where millions of dollars of the 
people’s money was squandered and its lead- 
er, Kwame Nkrumah deposed, was astound- 
ing. 

Far more hopeful was the story of Kenya 
where a multi-racial state is working suc- 
cessfully under President Jomo Kenyatta. 
Most of the African leaders were interviewed 
on the program but the plight and potential 
of this vast continent is best summed-up by 
Howard K. Smith. 


He found that none of the new Black Afri- 
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can leaders had yet found the grail. It is far 
the poorest continent. Tom Mboyah of Kenya 
has said that the great danger is that the 
new nations may fail to develop. 

ABC deserves tremendous credit for lead- 
ing the way to better TV through Africa“. 
And kudos to executive producer James 
Fleming, who spent almost two years making 
it and men like Blaine Littell and Eliot Eliof- 
son whose genius and craftsmanship con- 
tributed to its success. Gregory Peck made 
an excellent narrator, 


Wise and Devoted Parents Essential for 
the Rebirth of the Spiritual Greatness 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
deep sorrow that I learned of the passing 
of one of my oldest constituents, Mrs. 
Mary J. Leitch, of Babylon, N.Y. I wish 
to pay tribute to her as a shining exam- 
ple of the wise and earnest parents our 
country needs for a rebirth of its spir- 
itual greatness. 

This remarkable woman came as a 
young girl from Ireland, many years ago, 
to West Islip, a stone's throw from Baby- 
lon. There, she met the man who became 
her husband, William B. Leitch. They 
were not endowed with an abundance of 
worldly goods, but together weathered 
the storm and raised a family of six boys 
and two girls. This family, from difficult 
and frustrating beginnings, developed 
into one of Babylon’s finest. I am proud 
to remember the younger members from 
school and count them all as friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leitch lived to see their 
children and their children’s children to 
the third generation which, in itself, is 
not unusual. But, what is extraordinary 
about their descendants is the number 
of them, 65 in all. 

Many of the first and second genera- 
tions, due to the inspiration and love 
of this devoted couple, have already made 
their marks in the professional and busi- 
ness fields. 

Mr. Leitch died 6 years ago. Undaunt- 
ed, Mrs. Leitch, then in her 80's, flew to 
Ireland to beguile her old friends and 
relatives. 

This mother was proud of her chil- 
dren’s industry, their aspirations, their 
loyalty to one another and their ability 
to enjoy one another. They achieved 
what ordinarily might have been impos- 
sible but for here lively interest in each 
one of them, which interest continued 
to the moment of her death on August 25, 
1967. Importantly, they were united by 
her warm love. 

I stress this because, although there 
are many mothers in America who are 
as dedicated to the vocation of mother- 
hood as Mrs. Leitch was, as a nation 
would benefit immeasurably if all of 
our mothers, regardless of race, creed, or 
origin of nationality, became single- 
minded about the most important work 
in this life: That of parents instilling in 
their children and, through them, in 
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their children’s children, a strong faith, 
inspiration, encouragement, and actual 
help in obtaining an education, teaching 
them to set their sights high, justifiable 
pride in their works, the virtue of indus- 
try, an interest in their fellowmen, a 
strong sense of loyalty to their country, 
and a deep humility toward God. These 
are the things that, if found in every 
family in America, would renew the fal- 
tering spirit of America. 

The poet, Kay Magenheimer, has cap- 
tured the spirit of this wonderful woman 
who, through the achievements of her 
family, had contributed so much to 
America. 

With the hope that it will remind our 
colleagues of this pressing need in Amer- 
ica; namely, devoted and wise parents, I 
commend their attention to my friend's 
poem, which follows: 

AN IRISH MOTHER 
(By Kay Magenheimer) 
“Mary, come Home,” 
Said God, months and months ago. 
But Mary didn't she once have red and 
shining hair? 
Was not about to leave; but coaxed Him in 
her irresistible way 
To let her stay a while to see 
And smile once more upon, — 
Or who minds pain? to inquire for 
By name, those near and not too far, her 
own: 
The sixty-five human beings 
To whom she was Mother 
And Grand- and great-Gran’ Ma, 
All of them didn’t she teach them? destined 
too for heaven. 
Moreover, she wanted time 
For remembering would she ever forget? 
How his hand, tentative with wonder, 
Throbbed to each new pulse 
His love had gifted her womb 
The while, with the other 
He tilted her head until her soft, blue eyes 
Irish they were! met male eyes 
That laughed with pride 
As he reminded her: 
It was he, William Barry Leitch, 
He couldn't have been more Irish ij he'd 
been born in Ireland! 
Who was the progenitor 
Of this great, new family... 
The family that produced 
A butcher; a baker who was that? 
A candlestick maker and that? 
And one who followed the sea; 
Teachers, writers, administrators, 
Entrepreneurs, thoughtful educators 
And oh! the splendid one she’d be seeing 
him soon 
Who might have become the scientist. 
But, nothing accomplished 
By this charmed and charming darlin’ 
Meant so much to her 
Or truly to the world! 


As the exceedingly singular 

And most awesome fact 

Dear, blessed God, remember? 
That she was, besides, 

The mother of a priest. 


Small Business Act Amendments of 1967 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. GARRY BROWN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill H.R. 10409 to amend 
the authorizing legislation of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the 1967 small business investment 
corporation legislative bill—H.R. 10409— 
as recommended by the Small Business 
Administration and considered by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
contains certain provisions which would 
have granted increased incentive provi- 
sions to the industry’s medium and larger 
sized companies without detracting in 
any way from the small SBIC. Although 
our committee took no positive ection at 
the time of its hearings to consider or 
adopt the recommended incentive legis- 
lation, it was nevertheless my under- 
standing, and that of my fellow members, 
that such incentive legislation was vitally 
important to the SBIC industry and 
would be given consideration under & 
separate bill. 

Let me point out and emphasize that 
the committee's failure to take action on 
the incentive provisions of the bill was 
by no means meant to indicate that the 
committee did not agree with such in- 
centive legislation or consider it less than 
vital to the program. Rather, the com- 
mittee’s action in reporting out H.R. 
10409 as it did was to first deal with those 
matters on which there was general 
agreement by the committee members. 
Since the reporting out of H.R. 10409 
and talking with various members of the 
SBIC industry, we have become more 
convinced then ever that incentive leg- 
islation is needed and needed now for 
the medium and larger companies if the 
SBIC industry is to survive. 

It is, I believe, important to note that 
the additional incentives requested would 
not in any way take away or reduce the 
incentives already provided for smaller 
SBIC's. As a matter of fact, the ratio of 
the additional incentives sought by the 
SBA and industry for the medium and 
larger SBIC’s would not be as large as 
those presently provided to the smaller 
SBIC’s. 

Since the committee's failure to adopt 
or act upon incentive legislation, two of 
the largest public companies in the SBIC 
industry have served notice of their in- 
tent to leave the program. The departure 
of these two companies will take $58 mil- 
lion, or approximately one-sixth, of all 
the total private funds out of the pro- 
gram, 
~ Obviously, there were probably many 
reasons which entered into the decisions 
by these two large companies to leave the 
program; however, the fact remains that 
their decisions were not announced until 
shortly after the committee reported out 
the SBIC bill without any provision for 
incentive legislation. 

Of major interest to our committee in 
considering whether to provide incentives 
for medium and larger SBICs, was the 
Administration’s report that it had es- 
tablished a reserve for losses on Govern- 
ment loans of $50 million. It should be 
noted, however, that it is impossible to 
determine at this time, by the Admin- 
istration or anyone else, if all of this re- 
serve will ever be needed. To date I un- 
derstand that only $10,000 has actually 
been charged off by the SBA against this 
reserve. Although the size of this reserve 
is certainly significant, we must not lose 
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Sight of the fact that this industry, as 
created by Congress and by its very na- 
ture, is venture“ or “risk” oriented and 
consequently will have some losses. I 
think it also important to point out that 
almost 90 percent of this loss reserve has 
been set up on Government loans to the 
Smaller SBICs and not the medium and 
larger companies for which incentive 
legislation is now being requested. No 
doubt much of the reason for SBA’s loss 
reserve stems directly from the admitted 
laxity under which SBIC licenses were 
issued during the first few years of the 
industry's existence. 

Our committee, in considering H.R. 
10409, recognized the need for tighten- 
ing licensing standards and accordingly 
added appropriate language to this sec- 
tion of the bill. I am informed that repre- 
sentatives of the SBIC industry strongly 


` favor the committee’s action in provid- 
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ing tighter licensing requirements. In 
Offering this amendment in committee, 
I recognized that most of SBA’s prob- 
lems with the SBIC'’s arise out of inade- 
quate examination of proposed businesses 
and their chance of success. 

It is obvious from my conversation with 
Members of the industry that they feel 
both smaller and larger SBIC’s are 
equally important to the program. The 
Smaller SBIC is important in that it 
Covers Many areas which would not be 
economically feasible for the larger. On 
the other hand, it is the larger SBIC 
which captures the financial writer's in- 
terest. And through publicity for the 
larger SBICs, small businessmen and the 
financial community as a whole become 
aware of the existence of this source of 
capital, The publicity for the large SBIC 
rubs off on the small businessman looking 
for a “source” of capital close to home. 

In summary, many, if not all, on the 
Committee believe that adequate incen- 
tive provisions, along the lines requested 
by the SBA and the SBIC industry, are 
required for all small, medium, and large 
size SBICs if the industry is to continue 
to meet the demands of small business. 
Further, we believe that such incentives 
Should be provided as quickly as possible 
before other large companies leave the 
program, taking with them a further sub- 
Stantial portion of all private capital 
Presently invested in the program. 

To this end I am offering two amend- 
ments. Both would reinstate the lan- 


- guage of the existing law but would raise 


ae maximums of Government participa- 
on. 

A résumé of where we stand today with 
Tespect to this legislation would be help- 
ful to the Members, I believe. 

The present law provides, in section 
302, for the purchase by SBA of deben- 
tures of our SBIC—subordinated to all 
Other obligations except return of the 
Private capital—of not to exceed $700,000. 

is on a one dollar-for-one dollar 
Private capital matching basis. 

In turn, the existing law in section 
303 provides for loans to be made to an 
SBIC by SBA in an amount equal to 50 
Percent of the paid-in capital and surplus 
of the SBIC but not to exceed $4 million. 
Collateral must be provided to secure the 
repayment of loans under this section. 

The effect of these provisions taken 
together is that an SBIC with $7.3 mil- 
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lion private capital base can get as much 
Government participation as another 
SBIC twice its size; and whereas an SBIC 
of only $700,000 or less receives, in effect, 
a 2-to-1 contribution of Government par- 
ticipation, this ratio falls off as the 

~SBIC becomes larger until, at say a $15 
million capitalization, this ratio of Goy- 
ernment participation to private capital 
is only 1 to 3. 

Recognizing this inequity in the law, 
the SBA recommended, and the Senate 
passed, a new provision which would, in 
effect, combine Government funds avail- 
able to SBIC’s under sections 302 and 
303, and increase the maximum avail- 
able to $7.5 million rather than the $4.7 
million maximum of the present law. 

A further $2.5 million is made avail- 
able under the Senate bill to the SBIC’s 
who qualify by having at least 65 percent 
of their funds in equity type financing. 

But repayment of all of this $10 mil- 
lion—that is, the $7.5 and the $2.5 mil- 
lion—of Government funds is completely 
subordinate to all other obligation and 
claims of the SBIC except its capitol and 
surplus. 

Our House committee, although im- 
pressed with the necessity of increasing 
the maximums of Government funds 
available to SBIC’s and cognizant of the 
necessity to add incentives for growth, 
did not feel we were ready to accept a 
complete subordination of all Govern- 
ment funds as is provided for in the 
Senate bill. We feel Government should 
still have at least a major part of its 
loans collaterally secured. 

Therefore, the amendments I am 
offering do raise the maximums to the 
same total recommended by SBA and 
passed by the Senate but retain the re- 
quirement of collateral for loans under 
section 303. The result, section 302 is 
retained in its present form, but the 
maximum participation by SBA is raised 
from $700,000 to $4 million. 

Section 303 is retained with its require- 
ment for the furnishing of security but 
the maximum borrowing permitted un- 
der this section is increased from $4 
lion to $6 million. 

In essence, these amendments will lim- 
it the unsecured participation by Gov- 
ernment in an SBIC financing to $4 mil- 
lion and make available an additional 
$6 million borrowing maximum, such 
borrowings to be secured by the furnish- 
ing of collatural; whereas, the original 
bill as proposed by SBA and passed by 
the Senate would make the total of $10 
million available on a totally unsecured 

I urge the adoption of these amend- 
ments, which I understand the chairman 
of the committee accepts. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Let me add 
one thing first, if I may. 

I would further add that these amend- 
ments certainly provide a broader basis 
from which to work in conference than 
would be the case if they were not 
adopted. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with what the 
gentleman has said; it will provide a 
broader basis for the conferees to work 
in. We have discussed the gentleman’s 
amendments; that is, the Members on 
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the majority side, and the Members on 
the minority side, along with the staff, 
and we have agreed to accept the gentle- 
man’s amendments. I believe Mr. Wm- 
NALL will verify what I am saying, that 
we have agreed to accept the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WIDNALL. We have accepted 
them. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I thank the 
gentlemen. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BROWN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then by 
the acceptance of the amendments the 
conferees have an expression of the 
House that they want to expand on the 
medium and larger loan companies 
which are required to get loans from the 
Federal Government, and that is the ex- 
pression of the House as well as the Sen- 
ate, but the details will be worked out 
in conference at the time of the con- 
ference? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. That is 
correct. 


The 222d Anniversary of Commodore 
John Barry’s Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the first 
American commodore, John Barry, was 
born on this day in 1745, in the village of 
Tacumshane, Ireland. Of poor and hum- 
ble parentage, he became, before his 
death, a signal figure in the U.S. Navy, 
a gifted and spirited leader in the Ameri- 
can struggle for independence from Great 
Britain. 

He early displayed a love of the sea, 
and at the age of 11 adopted America as 
his home. Until the commencement of 
the American Revolution, he made sey- 
eral voyages in merchant ships, and upon 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1776, offered 
his services to the American Government. 
He was one of the first officers commis- 
sioned by Congress in the naval service, 
and thereafter enjoyed a distinguished 
and brilliant career in positions of in- 
creasing responsibility. 

As commander of the ship Lexington, 
he captured the British vessel Edward 
in the spring of 1776, and was thereafter 
transferred to the Effingham. His com- 
mand of that ship was distinguished by 
the daring capture in the Delaware River 
of several vessels loaded with munitions 
and stores intended for the British. In 
December of 1781, in command of the 
Alliance, he sailed from Boston with the 
Marquis de Lafayette, bound for France 
on public business. He succeeded in cap- 
turing a number of enemy ships during 
the remainder of the war. 

Following the cessation of hostilities, 
he was appointed to oversee the construc- 
tion of the frigate United States, intended 
for his command. In 1798 he saw active 
duty in the West Indies and became in 
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1802 senior officer in the Navy. He died in 

Philadelphia in 1803, secure in the knowl- 
edge that his adopted land was a free and 
independent power. 

The example of John Barry should be 
remembered, as a testament not only to 
the courage and devotion of the man, but 
also to the worth of the ideal for which 
he fought. It is altogether fitting that we 
pay tribute, on the day of his birth, toa 
great American and an able seaman, 
Commodore John Barry. 


Bellmore, Long Island, Citizens Hold In- 
terfaith Rally for Soviet Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I was privileged to attend an interfaith 
rally in Bellmore, N.Y., on behalf of the 
plight of the 3 million Jews living in the 
Soviet Union. 

The courage and religious dedication 
of the Jewish community in the Soviet 
Union is known throughout the world, 
and the rally in Bellmore was an indi- 
cation of the widespread sympathy in 
the United States for the plight of these 
people. Clergymen and laymen of all 
faiths gathered in Bellmore to plead for 
a relaxation of the restrictions placed 
upon Soviet Jewry. Church and syna- 
gogue leaders placed themselves on rec- 
ord opposing the discrimination against 
Jews by the Soviet Government. 

As the Representative in the Congress 
of the residents of Bellmore, I am proud 
to have been associated with this inter- 
faith effort, and include excerpts from 
the remarks made that day in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

REMARKS DELIVERED BY RABBI NATHAN ROSEN- 
BAUM, TEMPLE BETH-EL, OF BELLMORE 

We meet to protest the religious and cul- 
tural deprivation of Russian Jewry during 
Passover—the Festival of Freedom. 

At the Seder service the Jewish family 
thanks God for all the miracles and wondrous 
acts He performed in a song called “Dayenu” 
which means “Enough”. We say that it is 
“Dayenu”—it is “enough” that God brought 
us out of Egypt. It is Dayenu“— enough“ 
that He gave us the Torah and so on down 
a long list of “counting our blessings.” 

But I say to you on this day of protest 
that we shall not say “Dayenu’—enough to 
a few crumbs of matzoh which some familles 
may have eaten during Passover in the Soviet 
Union, We say Lo Dai"—it is not enough. 

We will not say “Dayenu'—it is enough 
that every once in a while a Bar Mitzvah is 
held in Russia. We say “Lo Dai”—it is not 
enough so long as Jewish families cannot 
teach their sons the meaning of the cove- 
nant, the laws and practices of Judaism. 

We will never say “Dayenu”—it is enough 
for one Jewish monthly magazine to exist 
with a Umited circulation. 

We will never say "Dayenu"”—Enough—to a 
cemetery for the Jewish dead which Russian 
Jewry wants and needs. We say “Lo Dat! 
it is not enough to bury Jews in a Jewish 
cemetery. We ask that Jews be permitted 
to live as Jews as well as die as Jews. 

We say “Lo Dal! —it is not enough—untll 
Jewish books and Prayer Books and Bibles 
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and volumes on Jewish History and news- 
papers can be published to meet the needs 
of all Soviet Jews who want to read and study 
about their heritage. 

Never say “Dayenu’’—it is “enough”, We 
say “Lo Dai"—it is not enough. 

This past Sabbath the prophetic selections 
read was Chapter 37 in Ezekiel. Ezekiel finds 
himself in a valley full of scattered dry 
bones. The Lord says to Ezekiel: “Son of man 
can these bones live?” 

The very same question is being asked 
of each of us. Judaism in the Soviet Union 
is a valley of dry bones. They are not alive 
to the study of our sacred texts. The Festivals 
and Sabbaths have been dried up. They don't 
even have Hebrew calendars so that they 
can at least remember if not observe the 
approach of our holy seasons. They have no 
life-giving contact with synagogue groups 
or religious organizations outside of the 
Soviet Union. The Jews are the only group 
not permitted general organizations. They 
have become a valley of dry bones, 

“Son of man—can these bones live?” 

Though they seem bereft of sinew and 
flesh—though they seem dried up—their 
hope is not gone. They look to us to help 
bring back the breath of Jewish life to their 
dried out bones. They look to us to encour- 
age them, to give them faith, to tell them 
that we shall not rest until full religious and 
cultural rights are granted to them—the 
same rights, no more but no less—that are 
granted to other groups in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union dare not become the 
graveyard for the synagogue, the Jewish book, 
the Jewish holiday. We cannot permit Juda- 
ism to be buried alive. 

I therefore call upon every man, woman 
and young person of good will—Jew and non- 
Jew alike—to raise his voice in protest and 
to continue to cry out against Soviet dis- 
crimination. And until such time as full 
religious and cultural rights are granted to 
Soviet Jews, we say “Lo Dai"—it is not 
enough. Russian Jewry must not remain a 
Valley of Dry Bones. We want those bones 
to rise up and live again as Jews! 

REMARKS BY THE REV. AVERY C. MANCHESTER, 
BELLMORE METHODIST CHURCH 

Rabbi, distinguished guests, and friends, 
it is a privilege for me to be present and 
participating in this meeting and I would 
like to center my brief remarks around three 
words; tragedy, tribute and triumph. 

It is indeed a great tragedy that the Jew- 
ish people have been denied their God-willed 
right of worship in the U.S.S.R. I repent on 
behalf of the Christian community which 
perpetrated the injustices of a great tragedy 
because of our silence during the demonic 
regime of Hitler in the thirties. I repent on 
behalf of the Christian community of Rus- 
sia which has had greater privileges of wor- 
ship than our spiritual forefathers of the 
Jewish tradition. We feel that it is against 
divine law and will, that any people should 
be denied the right to worship God and feel 
that this tragedy must be protested and we 
who support this tragedy by our silence must 
repent. 

The crisis faced by the Jewish community 
in the U.S.S.R. is a tribute to their religious 
integrity; is a tribute to people who persev- 
ered and who stand faithful to their religious 
heritage and who understand that their loy- 
alty to God is above their loyalty to any man 
or any nation. It is important for the future 
of all men and all nations that a faithful 
community be preserved, that can see and 
sense and witness man’s first responsibility 
to God. For a powerful political state to be 
threatened by a religious minority and forced 
to suppress its freedom of expression, is a 
tribute to its vitality. 

We feel confident that the sense of com- 
mitment and faithfulness of the Jewish com- 
munity in Russia will ultimately triumph, 
that the greatness of the Judeo tradition of 
prophetic responsibility has called every na- 
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tion into question and been a renewing, 

strengthening challenge to our Christian 

tradition. Our survival is closely related to 
the survival of the religious heritage of the 

Jewish people in the U.S.S.R. and in any 

other state. We must understand that pre- 

judice, like a plague, knows no national or 
linguistic boundaries, that it can not be left 
unchallenged. 

Our confidence in the triumph is based on 
the Biblical heritage offered “not by might 
nor by power, but by my spirit”, saith the 
Lord, “will right prevail, will truth and 
righeousness by served.” 

On the 60th anniversary of the Polish 
Revolution, we can hope and pray and work, 
that like the ancient tradition; it may be a 
year of jubilee, of forgiveness and that, in- 
deed, the shalom of God will be a reality for 
all the people in the U.S. SR. and in our 
world, We join with the voice of all people 
of faith that peace and righteousness and 
truth may be the living foundation for all 
people. 

I thank you. 

REMARKS BY Rev. Dennis M. REGAN, ASSIST- 
ANT Pastor, CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, 
NorTH Merrick, N.Y., ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE RALLY FoR Soviet JEwRY 
May I greet you all with a single title: My 

Brothers. I am very happy to have this occa- 

sion to express on behalf of Bishop Kellen- 

berg and the Catholics of the Diocese of 

Rockville Centre, our support of your protest 

against religious persecution and cultural 

oppression of Soviet Jews. 

In the one world, unfortunately more & 
world of our dreams than of reality, there 
must be a unanimity of belief in and respect 
for, the basic freedoms of man. The right to 
worship God as one knows Him is the most 
important and most elevating of all free- 
doms. We join with you in a profound sad- 
ness that your brothers—and they are our 
brothers as well—should be subjected to such 
abuse and outrage. Every one who believes 
in the brotherhood of all men must rally 
around the banner of this important truth— 
“If there be one single man who is not free, 
then I am less than free.” May the God and 
Father of us all look upon men of good will 
gathered throughout this country today and 
lend His aid to those Soviet Jews who keep 
faith in Him alive in a land which proves 
itself unworthy of their goodness. Our 
prayers are with you. 

REMARKS BY Nassau COUNTY EXECUTIVE 
EUGENE H, NICKERSON AT RALLY ON BEHALF 
or SOVIET JEWRY, VETERANS PLAZA, RAIL- 
ROAD STATION, BELLMORE 


I heard a man say the other day: What 
does it matter if a group of people march 
in Bellmore to keep vigil for the Jews of 
the Soviet Union? 

And this man said: There's no problem in 
Russia today. After all, the Jews were per- 
mitted to observe Passover ceremonies this 


year. 

Well, my friends, we know why the Soviet 
Government relented this year—it was be- 
cause of rallies just like this one. It was 
because we can influence world opinion; our 
voices can be heard hundreds of thousands 
of miles away by the men in the Kremlin. 

The voice of protest and remembrance that 
we raise here today does not please the 
Soviet Government. They are embarrassed; 
they are ashamed. They know that the 
shadow of persecution lles across that land 
which claims to be the liberator of the 
masses. 

Just a few days ago, a delegation of out- 
raged citizens from my own community of 
Roslyn—Jews and non-Jews—took their 
protest to the Soviet mission at the United 
Nations. The door was locked. They were not 
allowed to deliver their protest, 

And so they placed that protest up on the 
door for all the world to see—for all the 
delegates from all nations to know that the 
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Soviet Union stands indicted of discrimina- 
tion and persecution. 

Yes, the Soviet Government has begun to 
take notice—ever since the great poet Yevtu- 
Shenko dared to stand up in public and read 
Babi Yar, He was criticized at the time for 
Teminding the Russian people of those war- 
time atrocities, and warning them that a 
More subtie policy of genocide is being 
Carried out today. 

But now Yertushenko is hailed as a great 
artist by the Soviet people and the Soviet 
Tulers. Last week in Russia the traditional 
Customs of Passover, which had been out- 
lawed by official action against the temples 
and the bakeries and the bookbinders—these 
traditions were observed openly. 

And it is our duty to see that the pressure 
On the Soviet Union is not lifted for one 
moment. 

Your voices can be heard. I saw that two 
Years ago in both Tel Aviy and Moscow. 

ere was great concern about the effect 
Which action here in America, by private 
Citizens and private groups, would have on 
World opinion. 

But we have succeeded only in small meas- 
ure. This struggle is not yet won. We must 
Make it clear to the Soviet Government 
again and again and again—that we as 
Americans, as citizens of the world, are 
United with one voice to uphold freedom of 
Worship, freedom of expression, freedom to 
honor cherished customs and beliefs. 

We must show them that we share our 
vision of Justice and freedom with the op- 
Pressed of the world. 

We must lift the weight of the Commu- 
Rist state from crushing the Jewish religion 
and culture. 

We must remind the Soviet rulers and the 
Soviet judges again and again that with a 
Jewish population of slightly more than one 
Percent in Russia today, nearly sizty percent 
Of those sentenced to death for so-called 
economic crimes” have been Jews. 

We must remind them that in the Ukraine, 
Where Jews comprise two percent of the 
Population, ninety percent of those sentenced 
to death have been Jews. 

We must cite the Supreme Court of the 

itself, which has admited that these 
trials have been contrary to established laws 
Of justice. 

We must warn the Soviet Union not to 
Suppress Passover ceremonies nert year, and 
the year after that, and every year. 

We here today call upon the Soviet Union 
to reverse the official Government policy 
Which has shut down Yeshivas; which has 
Spread virulent anti-Semitic propaganda in 
the official Soviet press; which has published 
Cartoons portraying rabbis as criminals. 

We call upon the Soviet Union to open its 

to those who long for the promise of 
freedom—who seek to emigrate to Israel. 

We call upon the Soviet leaders to halt 
their efforts to destroy Israel through for- 
eign intrigue and direct military aid. 

Only when these demands are met, can 
We say that we have ended this crime against 
humanity. 

We must in this vigil today, be vigilant. 

e must do our utmost, each one of us, to 
inform and mobilize world opinion; to spark 

conscience of all the people of all the 
Tree nations who are committed to uphold 
and defend the rights of all. 

When one people suffers, all people suffer 
everywhere. Let us pray that we do not have 
to re-learn that lesson in this nuclear age. 

Let us act and speak out together against 
Soviet repression. Let our voices be heard 
tect others around the world. And let us not 

orget. 


REMARKS MADE BY PRESIDING SUPERVISOR 
RALPH G. CASO ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
MARCH FOR SOVIET JEWRY, HELD IN BELL- 
MORE 
My friends, I am deeply moved by this 

Observance today—particularly coming as 
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it does during the holiday that relives the 
fight of the Hebrews to freedom. Not as a 
Jew, but simply as a human being, as a 
citizen of a free stute, I share with you the 
sadness of knowing that some three million 
people in the Soviet Union are denied some 
of the rights that we here take for granted. 
As Job asked God, Why?“ Why have you 
broken my back and bowed my head... 
Why me?,” so the Jewish people in Rus- 
sia ...and the Jewish race through the 
ages ... have probably asked, “Why me?” 

I am neither a philosopher nor a clergy- 
man, but I do know that totalitarian socie- 
ties feed on intolerance .. . fatten on the 
agony of the underdog. This is not the only 
time in the long history of the Jews that 
the temple has been destro, 1 and the altar 
defiled. If any one people's history has been 
written in suffering . . in prejudice and 
in the deprivation of human rights, it is 
yours. There can be no tranquility for any 
of us who stand in the full sunlight of re- 
ligious freedom while others suffer in dark- 
ness. So today, like the many other times 
I have attended similar demonstrations, I 
can only hope that the feeling which pre- 
vails here will reach those in Russia who 
wield the hatchet—and that those who 
suffer will know that they are not alone— 
that the world does care. Doesn't it say, 
somewhere in the story of the Exodus, “In 
every generation let each man look on him- 
self as if he came forth out of Egypt?" 

The matzos eaten at the Seder table re- 
call the haste with which the Hebrew slaves 
left Egypt to look for freedom—and it was 
a slow and agonizing search, lived out in de- 
privation and in tears. Is there not a parallel 
between this exodus and the search of civi- 
lization itself for a world in which men can 
live together with compassion for each 
other . . with tolerance for religious dif- 
ferences ... with an end to senseless and 
unfeeling prejudice? 

We send men to the moon and to the floor 
of the ocean. We split the atom and we 
outfly the speed of sound. We have freed 
space and time and energy . . but we have 
not freed ourselves. The prayer you say at 
your seder table has endured for 3200 years 
because it comes from the deepest yearnings 
of man’s heart. We say it now, as a plea, to 
the government of the Soviet Union. We say 
it to the Russian Jews who must worry, each 
year, about whether they will be allowed a 
box of matzos for their seder table. Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land, unto all 
the inhabitants thereof,” What can I add to 
that but Amen. 

REMARES DELIVERED BY VICTOR ZAGER, PRESI- 

DENT, TEMPLE BETH-EL OF BELLMORE, N.Y., 

AT RALLY FOR SOVIET JEWRY 


On behalf of Temple Beth-El of Bellmore 
it is an honor and privilege to greet you and 
welcome you to our Synagogue this afternoon. 

We who represent diverse elements of this 
community, people of diferent faiths, dif- 
ferent beliefs and diferent interests are here 
today united in purpose. We are gathered 
here on this holiday of freedom to express our 
deep concern for the Jews of the Soviet Union. 

We gather because we are troubled by a 
question that lingers in our mind and 
memory. We have been asked, “Wheére is 
your Jewish brother in the Soviet Union?” 
and in our heart we know. “He lives in dark- 
ness—he lives in fear—he lives in silence un- 
able to express himself as a Jew and we are 
truly troubled because we are our brothers 
keeper.” 

To their darkness we say, “Let there be 

ht.” 

1579 thelr fear we say, They shall not be 
given over to their death.” 

To their silence we say, “We shall go forth 
and shout.” 

And shout we will because our brothers 
shall not die but live. 

And we shall continue to shout. 
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This year marks the Fiftleth Anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution, “The Jubilee 
Year” and by our continuing to shout per- 
haps the Russian leadership will be in the 
words of our tradition “Be moved to hallow 
the Fiftieth Year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

We are grateful for your presence and 
we thank you for your participation on this 
historic day in the life of the Bellmores. 


Mr. Speaker, the Soviet Union is sensi- 
tive to world opinion: The rally will help 
publicize the petition to the Soviet 
leaders to: 

First. Restore its Jewish citizens to a 
Position of equality with other nation- 
alities. 

Second. Permit its Jewish citizens to 
freely practice, enhance, and perpetuate 
their culture and religion by removing 
all discriminatory measures designed to 
restrict this freedom. 

Third. Make available all the institu- 
tions, school, textbooks, and materials 
necessary to teach Jewish children the 
languages, history, beliefs, practices, and 
aspirations of the Jewish people. 

Fourth. Permit the Jews of the Soviet 
Union to freely develop Jewish groups 
and to associate and work with Jewish 
groups inside and outside of the Soviet 
Union. 

Fifth. Use all means at its disposal to 
eradicate anti-Semitism. 

Sixth. Permit Soviet Jewish families, 
separated as a result of the Nazi holo- 
caust—over 20 years ago—to be reunited 
with their relatives abroad. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
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The Vietnam Election: A Major Step 
Forward in Fulfilling U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Vietnam election—witnessed by the 
World—was a major step forward in 
fulfilling U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

It was a successful test of President 
Johnson's policies in supporting the 
growth of democratic institutions in 
South Vietnam. 

It was a successful test of the internal 
Strength and security of the Vietnamese 
People who held a public, pen and free 
election in the face of terrorism and an 
enemy trying to subjugate the land. 

In short, it was a major step in dem- 
Onstrating that President Johnson's mili- 
tary, economic and political policies are 
bearing fruit. 

There could have been no election 
Without the American presence. 

There would have been no nation of 
South Vietnam without our aid and 
Support. 

It is understandable that editorial 
Opinion of the United States is almost 
Unanimous on one point: the election was 
a victory for our efforts. 

Following are two editorials from the 
Wichita Eagle and the Dallas Morning 
News which strongly support our past 
and present policies, 

Iurge my colleagues to read them: 
[From the Wichita Eagle, Sept. 6, 1967] 
VIETNAM ELECTION A MAJOR STEP IN Fur- 
yuLING U.S. PoLIcY 

The South Vietnamese election is over. 

© military ticket won, as everyone sup- 
Posed it would, and there are now the in- 
evitable cries that the thing was rigged. 

The team of observers President Johnson 
Sent over to inspect the voting process said 

election went off about as well as could 

expected. And while the team apparently 
Wasn't picked because of its qualifications 
for pollwatching, its report probably is res- 
Sonably accurate. 

It would be astonishing if there weren't a 

Tew irregularities in the Vietnamese election. 

all, free elections are a novelty there, 
and it's about time we gave up the foolish 
Notion that our own particular brand of de- 
Mocracy can be imposed ready-made upon 
Nations that have no background or real 
Preparation for it. 

Even in this country every national elec- 
tion brings charges ot irregularities some- 
Where. It's hard to understand how anyone 
Could expect yoting to be more honest in 
Saigon than in, say, Chicago. 

The important thing is that the election 
Was held, and that more than 80 per cent of 

electorate turned out despite threats by 
the Viet Cong. 
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A military slate was elected for the top 
positions, but many civilians won spots else- 
where in the government—notably in the 
Assembly, and the so-called “peace party" 
rolled up enough votes that it should per- 
suade the winners there is a genuine desire 
in the country for an end to the war. 

Free elections are one of the principal 
aims of the United States in its Vietnam 
policy. The first major one has just been 
concluded, with what from this distance ap- 
pears to be reasonable success. 

This must be regarded as a victory, and 
Americans can hope that it is a major step 
toward the ultimate pacification of Vietnam 
and an end to the war. 


{From the Dallas Morning News, Sept. 6, 1967] 
South VIETNAM VOTES 


South Vietnam’s election, as one American 
leader put it, was “a remarkable exhibition 
of democracy in action in most trying cir- 
cumstances,” 

The “trying circumstances” included an 
all-out Viet Cong terror campaign, designed 
to frighten the voters away from the polling 
Places. The elections were held in a country 
lacking in national democratic tradition and 
ravaged by nearly three decades of war. 

Yet observers, both the presidential team 
and correspondents in Vietnam, reported that 
the vote was fair. A to one of the 
three American election experts who witness- 
ed the elections, “They were reasonably efi- 
cient, reasonably free and reasonably 
honest.” 

“I would use exactly the same words to 
describe elections in the United States,” he 
concluded. 

The turnout of better than 80 per cent 
would be enough, even under peacetime con- 
ditions, to put our own presidential voting 
record to shame. In the perilous environment 
of Vietnam, it is particularly impressive. 

Naturally, there are charges that the elec- 
tions were rigged. These charges were not 
unexpected. They come largely from those 
whose interests are readily apparent. In Viet- 
nam, as in most elections held in the United 
States, the defeated candidates are charging 
fraud and demanding a recount. 

The President's tireless critics in the U.S. 
also immediately denounced the outcome and 
conduct of the voting. Judging from their 
past performance, this would have been the 
case regardless of the results. 

The dovecote critics have been calling for 
elections for years, just as they have been 
calling for cessation of bombing. Yet, when 
the elections were scheduled, they were quick 
to label them as fraudulent and meaningless, 
just as they had earlier lowrated as insuffi- 
cient the bombing pauses they had been urg- 
ing, once these were attempted. 

It should now be clear that there is noth- 
ing either the U.S. or the South Vietnamese 
governments can do to satisfy these critics, 
unless it be immediate abandonment of the 
Asian country. 

The big lead rolled up by the Thieu-Ky 
ticket gives the two incumbents a mandate 
of clear popular support that had been lack- 
ing. The elections gave the South Vietnamese 
a chance to choose their own government to 
lead them through the days of crisis toward a 
peaceful future. 

There are still many battles to be won and 
much work to be done before South Vietnam 
can enjoy all of the benefits of the independ- 


ence that so many have died for. But the suc- 
cessful conduct of free elections is an en- 
couraging sign that it is making progress. 


Sonic Boom or Bust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, dis- 
like for the sonic boom and its disturb- 
ing effects is so widespread and elemen- 
tal that it has brought forth satirical 
comment in verse form. One example of 
this was printed recently in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Plain Dealer. It was written 
by Klaus G. Roy, director of publica- 
tions for the Cleveland orchestra. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the com- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Sonic Boom or Bust? 

“Oklahoma City Protests Use as Boom 
Guinea Pig” (1964). 

“Staggering Risk of An Economic Disaster” 
(Aeronautical Research Institute of Sweden, 
1967). 

“Too Much Shock for Human Beings?” 
(Plain Dealer editorial on sonic booms at sea, 
June 20, 1967). 


The implications of the boom 
Are not designed to lift our gloom, 
To make us less concerned or tense, 
About our government's good sense. 
The boom, with its concatenations, 
Scares our children, shakes foundations; 
It countermands the doctor's orders 
By sending shock waves down the corridors; 
It fractures hearts as well as windows... 
You say you wonder where the din goes? 
When planes exceed the speed of sound 
The sound of speed must hit the ground. 
They say, “We're sorry, but the fact is 
We need you for our target practice! 
We have to see what you can stand, 
Test the endurance of our land. 
Accept the less than supersonic? 
Why, it’s supversive and moronic! 
If you can only get there faster, 
What matter if it breaks the plaster? 
Soon, on the giant SST's, 
You will commute across the seas. 
Oh, spare yourself all this emotion— 
They'll only boom above the ocean! 
For ships this should not cause dismay: 
Their cargo's seasick anyway. 
With progress there're no ifs and buts; 
Yes, even if it drives you nuts.” 
This country, possibly, enjoys 
Bombardments by incessant noise! 
A people gets what it deserves— 
From scattered brains to shattered nerves. 
The boom’s intent is clean and pure; 
It means to make us more mature. 
This proves how far we have progressed: 
Top speed, at any price, is best. 
Kraus G. Roy. 
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Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson: The Great 
Lady of Brookdale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, last week 
an outstanding woman whose contribu- 
tions to her fellow citizens were innumer- 
able, passed away at the age of 95. 

Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson, of Brook- 
dale Farm, Lincroft, N.J., became known 
for her pioneering efforts in the fleld 
of welfare wor’. Mrs. Thompson also 
worked hard in the fields of education 
and health, was a well-known philan- 
thropist and had the distinction of being 
the first national Republican committee- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, two of New Jersey's lead- 
ing daily newspapers, the Daily Register 
of Red Bank, and the Asbury Park 
Evening Press, editorialized on the fine 
contributions this outstanding and com- 
passionate woman made to Monmouth 
County as well as to the entire State of 
New Jersey. 

At this point I include the editorials in 
the Recorp and urge the Members of this 
House to take a few minutes from their 
busy schedule to reflect on the loss of this 
truly fine person: 

[From the Daily Register] 
Mas. GERALDINE L. THOMPSON: THE GREAT 
LADY OF BROOKDALE 


The county, the state and many people 
throughout the nation are saddened today 
by the death of Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson 
of Brookdale Farm in Lincroft. 

Here was truly a great lady—one of the 
state's foremost pioneers in welfare work— 
who devoted her long and active life to bene- 
fit others. 

She was a humanitarian, a philantropist, a 
strong leader in the fields of social welfare, 
education, health and agriculture. A great 
deal of the social progress that Monmouth 
County and New Jersey enjoy can be at- 
tributed directly to Mrs. Thompson. She was 
championing noble causes long before many 
of them were as popular as they are today. 
Por this, she always will be remembered. 

Mrs. Thompson was a personal friend of 
presidents, governors, social leaders and the 
giants of business and industry. She used her 
influence not in any way for herself or her 
own personal aspirations—but to help the 
unfortunate. She was a woman of compas- 
sion and understanding and she helped to 
bring, especially to the field of welfare, those 
tremendous qualities. The sophisticated 
progress that Monmouth County long has 
known in the field of welfare always will 
stand as a treasured monument to Mrs. 
Thompson. 

She was a founder and longtime president 
of the outstanding Monmouth County Orga- 
nization for Social Service. She ploneered 
the establishment—again ahead of her 
time—of the Allenwood Tuberculosis Hospi- 
tal which only recently was renamed in her 
honor. 

She was the first woman member of the 
Board of Control of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of institutions and Agencies and served 
on it for 39 years. She was active in hospital 
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work, in fund-raising, and in such organiza- 
tions as the Mental Health Association and 
the Cancer Society. 

She was a hard-working Republican polit- 
ical figure—a lifelong GOP party member 
who gave her talent and her strength to the 
organization. She was the first Republican 
national committeewoman from New Jersey 
as well as a state GOP committee woman. She 
was the first president of the county Fed- 
eration of Republican Women, which she 
organized. 

She received degrees from Rutgers Univer- 
sity and Monmouth College and. countless 
honors from organizations and governmental 
units throughout her life. They cited her for 
vigor, her dynamic leadership, and her 
accomplishments. 

But there was another side to Mrs. Thomp- 
son—one that kept her close to the family, 
the Brookdale Farm, the Lincroft and the 
Middletown Township she loved. 

Many are the stories that can be told about 
the ways in which Mrs. Thompson helped the 
people of Lincroft and Middletown, She gave 
her time and her money to make her com- 
munity a better place. Her church was im- 
portant to her and she found the hours to 
teach Sunday school. Education was impor- 
tant to her not only on a state level—but 
in Middletown as well. She fought for good 
schools and served as a member of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Last March—when Mrs, Thompson cele- 
brated her 95th birthday—we editorially 
saluted this First Lady of Monmouth County 
and this First Lady of New Jersey. 

We said then—and we repeat today—that 
life ts better and more meaningful for many 
of New Jersey's citizens because of the efforts 
of Mrs. Thompson. Her positive influence 
was directed at making our soclety a better 
place in which to live and, evén in her later 
years, that continued as her guiding force. 
For this, all of us can be thankful. 


[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Evening Press. 
Sept. 12, 1967 


GERALDINE L. THOMPSON 


Monmouth County and New Jersey have 
lost a truly great citizen. 

Geraldine L. Thompson lived a long life 
and a useful one. She was a pioneer in bring- 
ing to the public a realization of the need 
for new concepts of social work. She lived 
to see the success of her campaign to re- 
place the dreary “poorhouse” with the mod- 
ern welfare home. She led the march against 
tuberculosis and threw her great influence 
into the war against the White Plague with 
the result that thousands are alive today 
who would have died under traditional treat- 
ment. The Monmouth County Organization 
for Social Service was her brainchild and 
under her direction it became the county's 
leading social force, supplying nursing sery- 
ice in many municipalities and bringing oth- 
er services to the needy. \ 

Nor did Mrs. Thompson confine herself 
to social work. She believed it to be the duty 
of every citizen to take an interest in poll- 
tics and make the party of his choice as 
reputable and representative as possible, She 
was a force for good in the Republican party 
throughout New Jersey and she was an ef- 
fective force in campaigning for the rewrit- 
ing of the state’s ancient Constitution, 
Though not a delegate Mrs. Thompson was 
so influential at the Convention that she 
became known as its “eighty-first delegate.” 

The good that Mrs. Thompson achieved 
will live long after her. She was that for- 
tunate sort of person who, when the time 
comes to give up life, has the satisfaction 
of leaving a shining example as a legacy to 
those who follow. 


September 14, 1967 
The Approved List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

THE APPROVED List 
(By Louis Stockstin) 

Apparently we are back in the numbers 
game again. 

We have just been, and continue to be, 
treated to a parade of high-ranking wit- 
nesses in and out of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee rooms where hearings are 
belng held on the conduct of the air war in 
Vietnam, 

The basic question for which the commit- 
tee Is seeking answers is whether our bomb- 
ing attacks on North Vietnam are adequate 
and effective; should they be expanded or 
curtailed, 

Because the hearings involve classified in- 
formation, they are being conducted behind 
closed doors. All we get are the neatly mime- 
ographed, carefully sanitized “opening state- 
ments“ of the witnesses, and then the terse, 
after-the-hearing comments made to re- 
porters or before TV cameras. This is far 
from satisfactory. We are not certain how 
to interpret what is being released for public 
consumption, 

For example, Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara in his prepared statement“ —which 
has won some substantial editorial sup- 
port—observed that “the Operating Target 
list, currently used by the Joint Chiefs as 
a basis for the planning of attacks on fixed 
targets, contains a total of 427 targets.” 

Now it may not worry the general public, 
and perhaps it shouldn't worry anyone, but 
one of the phrases in the statement nags 
us—the phrase “currently used by the Joint 
Chiefs." When we reached that sentence in 
the McNamara statement, our reading 
slowed down. There should be no ambiguity 
in the statement, but there seems to be. 

Why the use of the word “currently?” 
Does this mean of recent vintage, or of long- 
standing? How long has this particular list 
existed? 

The Secretary said the Chiefs use“ the 
list. Does this mean they also prepared it, 
unassisted? Does it mean it was prepared by 
them and possibly revised by others? Or does 
it mean that it was pre by someone 
else and handed to the Chiefs for their use? 

The Pentagon can be precise when it 
wants to be. Why wasn’t McNamara more 
precise? 

As he continued his statement, the Sec- 
retary of Defense reported that the 427 tar- 
gets “currently used by the Joint Chiefs,” 


the JCS “do not now recommend 68 for air 


attack" and that of the remaining 359, 
strikes have been authorized against 302. 
He said “There are only 57 targets recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff against 
which striker have not yet been authorized." 

Many people might believe, after reading 
that statement, that the Chiefs have 
achieved a reasonably high batting average. 
McNamara says “85%"' of the targets the 
JCS recommended from the list “currently 
used" have been OK’d. (Actually, the per- 
centage is nearer 84 than 85, but we won't 
quibble about that). 

What we do question is the numbers- 
game. 
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Numbers of targets may not mean a thing. 
The 302 approved-targets might be less im- 
portant than six or a dozen of the 57 re- 
jJected-targets. 

Of the rejected group, Secretary McNamara 
says seven are by the Chiefs as 
of little value to the North Vietnamese war 
effort, nine are petroleum facilities with 
small storage capacity, and 25 are “lesser 
targets.” 

This leaves 16. Four of these, Secretary 
McNamara notes, are “more significant tar- 
gets” in populated, heavily defended areas; 
three are ports; four are airfields and five 
are in the Chinese Buffer Zone. 

Conceivably, any one or several of these 
could be of equal or greater strategic im- 
Portance than dozens of those on the ap- 
proved lst. We don’t know that that is the 
Case. But the three ports“ which are 
lumped into the statistical array make us 
wonder. 

Senator John Stennis, who heads the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, has publicly 
announced that some of the military wit- 
Nesses haye stated “clearly and strongly” 
that they have been unable to gain approval 
to strike important targets. Following Sec- 
retary McNamara’s testimony, the Senator 
Said a fundamental question which remains 
“is why our military leaders would recom- 
mend these targets for strike if in fact they 
have no appreciable military significance.” 

We hope this question will be answered. 


American Legion Head Backs Greek 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 31, the Hellenic Chronicle car- 
ried an article on the support of the 
National commander of the American 
Legion has given the present Govern- 
ment in Greece. In view of the short- 

_ sighted attitude of the State Department 
toward the Greek Government in failing 
to recognize the key role that Greece 
has played in NATO, protecting the 
eastern Mediterranean from Communist 
aggression, I believe this report on Com- 
Mander Davis’ position is of special 

cance. 

The article referred to follows: 
AMERICAN LEGION Heap Backs GREEK 
GOVERNMENT 
John Davis, national commander, Amer- 
ican Legion, currently holding its national 
Convention here, has yoiced his support for 
the military government of Greece, which 

took control in a coup d'etat April 21. 

The Legion commander told Ray McHugh 
in the Sheraton-Boston Hotel this week that 
he bases his support on personal observation 
or conditions in Greece. 

Similar support was forthcoming from AF 
Gen, David S. Burchinal, deputy com- 
Mander-in-chief of the US European Com- 
Mand. 

PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 

“On the basis of what I saw in Greece 
and my conversations with people in many 
Walks of Afe, I am convinced that Greece 
faced a political crisis when the military 
acted," Davis stated. “There were sincere 
fears that Communists might even have been 
Planning a civil war. 
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“There is no question but that the Greek 
people have reacted with relief. A great fear 
has been removed. No one likes to see a 
military regime, but this government is 
staunchly anti-Communist; it is pro-Amer- 
ican, and it has pledged an, orderly return 
to constitutional rule. 

“I think we should support it; I think 
the state department should end its opposi- 
tion to military aid shipments; I don’t un- 
derstand why those shipments have been 
delayed,” Davis concluded. 

NATO FRIENDS 


General Burchinal, also interviewed by 
McHugh, indicated that Greece was getting 
some material but that the big items, those 
important to modernization of Greek forces, 
were being held up. 

“I think we should go ahead and support 
these people.“ the general stated. They are 
certainly anti-Communist and they are com- 
mitted to NATO. We should help and en- 
courage them to rebuild their democracy. 
A great many Greeks honestly belleve that 
the new government saved the country from 
a Communist civil war.” 


Brotherhood and Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer we have witnessed a series of tragic 
riots in a number of cities throughout 
our Nation. These riots were destructive 
to human life and property. No one 
gained by these horrible events. 

Rioting does not provide jobs. Rather, 
riots drive industry out of a city. They do 
not advance civil rights, nor provide 
housing or quality education. Those who 
preach riot, or passively accept riot, are 
betraying the poor and destroying the 
civil rights movement, which has gained 
constructive momentum in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, recently I took part in a 
parade through the Brownsville section 
of my district, which was composed 
mainly of participants in local antipov- 
erty programs. Its sole purpose was to 
exhibit to the community, and the coun- 
try, the many types of services made 
available through the comprehensive 
summer programs, and to stress the need 
for community unity—a need for which 
everyone is striving. 

The parade consisted of thousands of 
marchers, and many colorful floats, de- 
picting activities of the programs in 
existence. Some of the themes for the 
floats were: the beautification of Browns- 
ville, voter registration, jobs for all, and 
new ideas in education. 

I want to commend the community, the 
officers and member organizations of the 
Brownsville Community Council, all of 
whom worked so diligently to make this 
parade a success. 

I would also like to commend the 
Council for Better East New York, United 
Youth Action, the United Negro and 
Puerto Rican Front, and all the organiza- 
tions, both religious and civic, whose ac- 
tivity in summer programs contributed to 
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the maintenance of harmony in our 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, this was the answer of 
the people in my district to the summer 
disturbances; this was the answer of all 
those who are sincere about civil rights 
progress, who are sincere about helping 
the poor to a better share of America. 
This is the message that must be brought 
to all in the troubled areas of our Na- 
tion. 

We must not permit pressures caused 
by rioting to cause people to moye back- 
ward in their views of social problems. I 
urge all Americans, and particularly all 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to recognize that the urban 
poor are saddled with serious problems— 
problems that all men of good will must 
continue to bend every effort to solve. 
Let us look forward to a new horizon of 
progress, based on brotherhood and good 
will. 


t 


United States Rejects Socialist 
Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 
by a vote of 233 to 144 the House, rep- 
resenting the voices of the American peo- 
ple, rejected any administration proposal 
to develop armament industries in So- 
cialist countries to supply vessels of war 
or other armaments for America’s mili- 
tary might. 

By this vote, the American representa- 
tives rightfully rejected plans to continue 
subdizing Great Britain’s Socialist in- 
dustries—the same bygone power which 
profits from the Vietnam war by supply- 
ing the Communist enemy. 

This was not nearly as great a slap in 
the face to Socialist Britain as it was a 
directional notice to the present admin- 
istration that our people are still one in 
heart and in mind—that the American 
people want to buy American. Hang the 
British—they have already cost us in 
pride, individuality, and international 
prestige. 

Our people are interested in what our 
people think of our people. 

Our fighting men’s morale must have 
soared 1,000 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the sorry report . 
as contained in the September 13 Wash- 
ington Evening Star following my re- 
marks, The British should run Wilson 
and his Socialist regime out of the coun- 
try. 

The report follows: 

House Vores Arms BILL, Apps 
SHIPYARD SECTION 
(By Robert K. Walsh) 

A $70 billion defense appropriation bill 
Went back to the Senate today with a House 
demand for a ship-building ban that defied 
the Johnson administration and threatened 
a reciprocal agreement with Britain. 

The House voted, 354 to 4, late yesterday 
to approve the overall compromise measure 
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worked out by a conference committee be- 
fore the Labor Day recess. 

Then the House voted, 233-144, to insist 
on an amendment it had written into its 
original bill but which the Senate had 
knocked out. That amendment would pro- 
hibit construction of American naval vessels 
in foreign shipyards. 

Senate acceptance of the amendment 
today would send the measure to the White 
House. But the Senate gave no indication 
it would give in. 

If if balks at the House version, the bill 
would return to a Senate-House conference 
committee. This could delay final congres- 
sional action on the $70 billion to finance 
defense operations—including $20 billion for 
the Vietnam war—during the current fiscal 
year. 

PACT WITH BRITAIN 

Immediately involved In the House stand 
yesterday was an agreement made In 1965 by 
which the United States would sell more 
than $2.7 billion in aircraft and missiles to 
Britain. Almost $1.7 billion already has been 
purchased by that country. 

The United States agreed to place orders 
totaling $325 million in Britain. It also 

to allow British shipyards to submit 
competitive bids for construction of several 
wooden-hulled mine sweepers. The bidding 
would be open likewise to American ship- 


f The Pentagon plans to have 16 such mine- 
sweepers constructed. Building of nine pre- 
viously was authorized. The other seven 
would be provided for in the $70 billion 
defense appropriation bill. The seven on 
which the British yards might bid would 
cost about $61 million. The electrical equip- 
ment and most other devices, however, would 
be bought from American manufacturers. 

As adopted on a 119-61 vote when the 
House originally passed the defense money 
bill last July, the amendment sponsored by 
Rep. John W. Byrnes, R-Wis., did not men- 
tion minesweepers. It called for a ban on use 
of any of the funds for construction of 
American naval vessels in foreign countries. 

WARNING BY LEADERS 


House Democratic leaders and other op- 
ponents of the Byrnes amendment charged 
yesterday that final congressional approval 
of the ban would be “read around the world 
as indicating that the United States was 
welching on its agreement with Britain.” 

They warned also that such action by Con- 

might even cause the present British 
cabinet to fall and that in any event “no 
government could afford to trust our agree- 
ments in the future.” i 

The amendment's supporters said it was 
necessary not only to help American ship- 
yards but also to prevent the Pentagon from 
“buying a pig in a poke“ by entering into still 
other agreements for foreign construction of 
U.S. naval vessels. 

Democratic Leader Carl Albert, Appropria- 
tions Committee Chairman George Mahon, 
D-Tex., Foreign Affairs Committee Chairman 
Thomas E. Morgan, D-Pa., and others urged 
House rejection of the Byrnes amendment 


not only because the ban would be a “slap. 


in the face” of a friendly nation but mainly 
because “it would not be in the best interest 
of the United States.“ 

Noting that only two or three compara- 
tively small shipyards in the United States 
went to bid on the minesweeper construc- 
tion, Mahon said: 

“The United States cannot afford to stand 
alone as a military power in the free world. 
We need as many allies as we can get. The 
United Kingaom should be made stronger. 
To protect a small shipyard in Wisconsin and 
perhaps two more in our country, we would 
wreck an agreement made in good faith with 
the British and which is overwhelmingly in 
our favor financially. Why throw a monkey 
wrench into it?” 
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While most Republicans favored the 
amendment as did many Southern Demo- 
crats, the voting showed strong support from 
members of both parties from seaboard or 
Great Lakes states, Many members of the 
Merchant Marine Committee, including 
Chairman Edward Garmatz, D-Md., voted for 
it. 

The 233 voting for the ban Included 158 
Republicans and 75 Democrats. The 144 
against it Included 131 Democrats and 13 
Republicans, 


The Kee Report: Labor Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON, JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude a recent public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
Labor Day and its history and signifi- 
cance. 

The report follows: 


This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee Re- 
port. 

This coming Monday, we celebrate Labor 
Day, the day on which we honor the dignity 
of honest toil, the very basic foundation of 
our American society. 

The observance of Labor Day is designed 
to remind the American people of the tre- 
mendous debt which we owe to each and 
every laborer, as individuals, and to organized 
labor as a whole. It is a day when we salute 
labor organizations for all they have done to 
improve the standard of living of the average 
American worker, such as the splendid job 
organized labor is now doing educating 
"drop-out" youngsters in job skills so that 
they can earn a decent wage. 

The history of Labor Day goes back to 
1882 when the idea was first presented in a 
resolution offered by Peter J. McGuire, a later 
Vice President of the American Federation 
of Labor, The resolution was passed by the 
Central Labor Union, and the first Labor Day 
was observed that year in New York. Two 
years later, the American Federation of Labor 
unanimously adopted a resolution to the ef- 
fect that the first Monday in September of 
each year be set apart as a laborer's national 
holiday by all wage workers, irrespective of 
sex, calling or nationality. 

The movement to set aside a holiday to 
honor the laborer grew steadily and many 
towns adopted such a holiday by municipal 
ordinance, Within a decade, twenty-three 
state legislatures had also set aside state- 
wide observances of Labor Day as a result of 
a widespread campaign conducted by orga- 
nized labor. On June 28, 1894, the Congress of 
the United States passed a bill, signed by 
President Grover Cleveland, which made 
Labor Day a legal holiday for all Government 
employees. This Act was widely regarded as 
establishing Labor Day as a national holiday, 
although it actually applied only to Federal 
Government employees. However, by 1900, 
most of the States had, by their own legis- 
lative action, recognized the observance of 
Labor Day. 

The significance of Labor Day is seen in 
the fact that not only the United States Con- 
gress, but each and every State, has passed 
legislation setting aside the first Monday in 
September as a legal holiday in recognition 
of the great role which American Labor has 
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played in the economic growth of our Na- 
tion. 

In the words of the late President John F. 
Kennedy, and I quote: 

“We look upon man’s toil as an expression 
of individual personality and will, not a com- 
modity to be exploited for the benefit of a 
state or ruling political party. Tyranny de- 
prives a man of the freedom and joy of his 
work.” 

It is this recognition of the dignity and 
freedom of labor which distinguishes our 
democratic way of life from the tyranny of 
totalitarian Communism. In a world full of 
economic upheaval, one of the main lines of 
Communist attack is upon our economic 
structure, as well as military and political. 
The importance of the laborer's contribution 
can never be sufficiently acknowledged. 

Labor, today as always, is still one of the 
very foundations and bulwarks of our way 
of life. 4 

Thank you for listening. 


Progress Instead of Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, Samuel L. 
Evans, of Philadelphia, has never ag- 
gressively intruded himself or his opin- 
fons on the American press or other 
communications media, but Mr. Evans 
is deeply concerned about chaos in our 
cities and lack of distinct direction in the 
affairs of the black man in the United 
States. 

Therefore, as chairman and organizer 
of the American Foundation for Negro 
Affairs, Samuel Evans is dedicated to the 
promotion of progress for Negroes with 
emphasis on self-help and mutual en- 
couragement. 

Evans says: 

Rioting and burning and looting in Amer- 
ican cities have focused attention on the 
plight of Negroes frustrated by Joblessness 
and poverty. 

It is too easy to forget that most Negroes 
not only are law abiding but are gainfully 
employed and that irftreasing gumbers of 
Negroes are achieving substantial success in 
business and industry, in medicine and 
science and law, in education and many 
kinds of public service, 


The American Foundation for Negro 
Affairs is made up of just such hard- 
working, dedicated, prominent Negroes, 
whose primary purpose is to act as a fed- 
eration of existing Negro organizations 
and a kind of national information bu- 
reau on Negro affairs. 

These men and the organization will 
further act as an inspiration to those 
Negroes who have not yet gained the 
proper tools to free themselves from the 
many ills that make community resent- 
ment possible. 

The American Foundation for Negro 
Affairs plans a national convention of 
all Negro organizations in 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of think 
ing and the kind of action which is dedi- 


cated toward bringing reason out of 
chaos, 
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This is the kind of leadership which 
can show the proper paths to those who 
have not yet had the opportunity to take 
advantage of a new freedom, to take ad- 
vantage of their newly acquired rights of 
citizenship in this great country that we 
represent here in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, too many words of con- 
tempt have been spoken in general and 
not enough words of commendation for 
those forgotten men such as Sam Evans 
and his foundation, who ask nothing and 
expect nothing but the same opportuni- 
ties as every other American, who, when 
they received that opportunity, made the 
most of it, and who now seek to assist 
the less fortunate, the less informed, in 
making the most of their rights of citi- 
zenship. 

Mr. Speaker, I hereby submit the reso- 
lution calling for the convention of the 
American Foundation for Negro Affairs 
and I urge my colleagues to endorse the 
principles upon which the foundation is 
founded, 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
Necro AFFAIRS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, Au- 
cusr 22, 1967 
Whereas recent rioting, burning and loot- 

ing in American cities has focused attention 

on the plight of Negroes frustrated by job- 
lessness and the ills of poverty, and 

Whereas a large number of American Ne- 
groes are gainfully employed and that a 
number of them are achieving substantial 
success in business and industry, in medi- 
cine, science and law, in education and in 
many kinds of public services, and 

Whereas too often the achievement and 
contributions of citizens and country is ob- 
scured by the compelling and pressing prob- 
lems of a large segment of the American 
Negro population who has not as yet gained 
the proper tools to free themselves from the 
many ills that make community resentment 
possible, and 

Whereas a group of Negro Leaders from all 
Walks of life announced plans here in Phila- 
delphia on Tuesday, August 8, 1967 to form 
& nationwide unity organization aimed at 
working out a ten year plan for Negro Prog- 
ress in America under the name of the newly 
organized American Foundation for Negro 
Affairs (AFNA), and 

Whereas the proposed American Founda- 
tion for Negro Affairs is envisioned as a fed- 
eration of existing Negro organizations and 
a kind of national information bureau on 
Negro affairs, and 

Whereas the group plans to set up sub- 
sidiary commissions covering the life of the 
American Negro from “the cradle to the 
grave” each to be headed by a Negro of na- 
tional stature in a specific area of activities 
and to catalog the evolution of the Negro 
in America and set a practical goal for fu- 
tute progress in each area, and 

Whereas a convention has been scheduled 
tentative for the late Fall (September) of 
1968 in Philadelphia at which time the re- 
Search collected in each area will be cata- 
loged and the projected goal established, and 

Whereas commissions will be established 
in the area of Education, Health and Wel- 
fare, Manpower, Labor and Employment, Law, 
Civil Liberties and Civil Rights, Political 
Activities, Commerce and Finance, Commu- 
nications and Transportation, Crime and De- 
linquency, Family Counseling, performing in 
Creative Arts, Science, Religion and Ath- 
letics, 

Therefore be it resolved that the City Coun. 
cil of the City of County of 
endorse the plan of the American Founda- 
tion for Negro Affairs to hold a nationwide 
unity convention which will be held in Phil- 
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adelphia during September, 1968 for the pur- 
poses stated above in the Resolution, 

We further resolve that a copy of the Reso- 
lution be forwarded to Samuel L, Evans, Act- 
ing Chairman and Organizer for the Con- 
vention. 


“Well Done, Thou Good and Faithful 
Servant” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. DANIELS, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said many times in this Chamber 
that local government is the cornerstone 
around which our democracy is built. 
Yet, all too often we forget those who toil 
making local government a reality. Un- 
fortunately, most citizens only become 
aware of the operations of municipal 
government when they are dissatisfied. 
Rarely do they appreciate the town or 
city official who fulfills his trust year in 
and year out and never fails to live up to 
the confidence which the sovereign peo- 
ple in their wisdom have placed im him. 

In my own 14th District of New Jersey 
we have many individuals who have done 
their job without fanfare and in every 
way merit the scriptural “Well done thou 
good and faithful servant.” Foremost 
among these is the Honorable John E. 
Otis, a commissioner in the town of 
West New York. 

In the Hudson Dispatch of September 
13, 1967, the respected columnist, James 
Ferguson, has paid a deserved tribute to 
Commissioner Otis. I would like to call 
the attention of all Members of this 
House to the fine work that Commis- 
sioner Otis has done for the young people 
in West New York, and I know that if 
there were more eternally young men like 
Commissioner Otis in this Nation, 
America would be a better place in which 
to live. I insert Mr. Ferguson's column 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The column follows: 

Since the days this writer not too grace- 
fully adorned the halls of Memorial High 
School, Bergenline av. has been the nightly 
gathering place of the town’s tee: 
usually to the despair of other residents, 
businessmen et al. 

When the situation got unbearable, how- 
ever, veteran Commissioner John E. Otis 
stepped into the emergency with a radically 
expanded summer program for the teenagers, 
along with a tough anti-loitering ordinance. 

But let Otis describe it in his own words: 

“To accomplish our objective—to hold 
youth activities evenings during the summer 
vacation period—cooperation and help were 
needed, The Committee of the Clergy were 
deeply interested and very active in their 
support and held several meetings with me. 
Your newspaper gave us constant support. 
Our staff under supervisor of our vacation 
recreation program Carl Raparelli, spent 
many extra hours with the youngsters. And 
our mayor and commissioners assured me 
that the extra cost would be met.” 

“Our summer expansion, under this plan, 
began with dancing and children’s entertain- 
ment at the pavillion on Boulevard East five 
nights a week instead of one night a week. 
At Memorial Park we increased our athletics 
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and all round play five nights and also at 
Miller Stadium. At our Exempt Firehouse, a 
young people’s forum was organized by the 
youngsters (16 to 21) four nights a week and 
was always jammed, with dancing and re- 
freshments available. At School 4 we had 
dancing and refreshments for youngsters 12 
to 16 conducted by the Kids, always with a 
packed house, The extra lighting also kept 
our Boulevard East playland busy.“ 

What Otis neglects to add is that he per- 
sonally put in many long hours at the teen- 
age functions, although his 76-year-old ears 
are probably no more attuned to rock and roll 

than many of us decades his junior. But for 

any politician seeking longevity in office, It 
might be noted that the WNY official has 
practically built his career around his work 
with the youth of the town. Since he was 
recently reelected for his seventh four-year 
term, making him Hudson's senior official in 
point of service, he must be doing something 
right. 

As always, Labor Day has probably swept 
the problems under the rug until next sum- 
mer. But, barring the Gotterdammerung, it 
will be back next vacation time. Any 
answers? 


Students From Kamehameha Schools 
Carry Aloha Spirit to Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, this 
past summer an outstanding group of 
students from Honolulu’s Kamehameha 
Schools participated in an imaginative 
and meaningful goodwill tour to Japan. 

The activities of the 10 young citizens 
of Hawaii are summarized in a letter 
from the American Consul in Fukuoka, 
Japan, the Honorable John E. Kelley, to 
Dr. James W. Bushong, president of the 
Kamehameha Schools» 

Consul Kelley commented: 

It is my judgment that this group is doing 
an outstanding Job, both of representing the 
United States and of demonstrating Hawali’s 
unique contribution to man's search for a 
better society. It is important that the aloha 
spirit, which has done so much for Hawali, 
should play an international role in bind- 
ing America and Japan together in friend- 
ship and understanding. 


I believe my colleagues in Congress 
would wish to join me in commending 
these talented and knowledgeable young- 
sters who have helped to strengthen the 
friendly ties between the people of the 
United States and Japan. The group, 
chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. Burl Yar- 
berry, included Thomas Akana, Moses 
Akana, Edward Hali, Stewart Williams, 
Robert Cazimero, Donna Brandl, Con- 
suelo Dupio, Sharlene Holt, Haunani 
Keahi, and Darlene Kehua. 

I take considerable pleasure in insert- 
ing Consul Kelley's letter of July 31, 1967, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I am also 
inserting a letter from Gov. John A. 
Burns, praising these young men and 
women from Hawaii for their notable 
success in promoting international 
friendship on their recent goodwill tour 
to Japan: 
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CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, 
Fukuoka, Japan, July 31, 1967. 
Dr. James W. BUSHONG, 
President, Kamehameha Schools, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Dear Sm: I thought you might be in- 
terested in an interim report on the activities 
of the ten very fine representatives of the 
Kamehameha Schools who are in the midst 
of their good-will tour through Kyushu, 
Japan. The group has left Fukuoka Prefec- 
ture after a 2-week stay which saw them play 
to packed houses every day and brought 
swarms of Japanese students backstage for 
informal exchanges afterwards. Discussion 
meetings with Japanese students were re- 

ly well-attended and lively. A charity 
show, held here in Fukuoka City, played to a 
packed house. I understand that in Kokura, 
the group’s last program ended in a shower of 
confetti and streamers from the audience. 

It is my judgment that this group is doing 
an outstanding job, both of representing the 
United States and of demonstrating Hawaii's 
unique contribution to man’s search for a 
better society, It is important that the aloha 
spirit, which has done so much for Hawaii, 
should play an international role in binding 
American and Japan together in friendship 
and understanding. I can think of no better 
way to accomplish this than through the 
mutual exchange of the cultural heritages of 
Hawaii and Japan through the medium of 
visits such as this one. 

The students of the Kamehameha Schools 
are the best representatives I have seen so far 
of Hawali’s aloha spirit. For this reason, it 
would be extremely beneficial to the Ameri- 
can image here In Japan if these visits could 
continue as a supplement on the private level 
to our official effort to promote friendship 
and understanding with Japan. 

You have good reason to be proud of these 
Kamehameha School students. 

Making friends seems to come natural to 
them and this gift makes them excellent 
good-will ambassadors. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. KELLEY, 
American Counsul. 
STATE OF HAWAI, 
Honolulu, August 8, 1967. 
Dr. James W. BUSRONG, 
President, the Kamehameha Schools, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Dran Da. BusHons: It is with much 
pleasure that I relay to you a message I have 
received from Mr. John E. Kelley, the United 
States Consul in Fukuoka, Japan, regarding 
the recent appearances of Kamehameha stu- 
dents in Fukuoka Prefecture, 

As you will note, Consul Kelley is highly 
enthusiastic about the impression made by 
your students on their Japanese audiences, 
especially the young people who sought out 
the students for informal discussions. 

The Kamehameha Schools and the students 
are to be most highly commended for their 
most significant contribution to interna- 
tional good will and understanding. As Con- 

sul Kelley says, this achievement is in behalf 
of our Nation as well as of the State of 
Hawall. 

This fine report on the success of the 
Kamehameha students in Japan is particu- 
larly pleasing to me for it demonstrates 
once again the manner in which the great 
potential of our people, especially those of 
Hawalian ancestry who are knowledgeable 
of their culture, can perform a most im- 
portant function with better hope of suc- 
cess than those of any other background. 

5 Please convey my personal thanks and 
aloha to each of the young men and women 
who participated in the tour. 

Warmest personal regards. May the Al- 

mighty be with you and yours always. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN A. Burns, 
Governor, 
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OEO’s Effectiveness With Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
results of a survey of 64 cities, half of 
whom had riots and half which did not, 
were released recently by OEO, and it 
was the unanimous opinion of the cities’ 
mayors that both the OEO programs, and 
its workers, played a major part in keep- 
ing cities cool this summer, and helping 
to settle disturbances in cities where they 
did occur. 

In Pittsburgh, which has an effective 
antipoverty program, city officials have 
claimed that antipoverty employees have 
been a very effective civilian force in 
maintaining peace and order. I do not 
believe that the antipoverty program was 
designed to be an antiriot program, but 
it is noteworthy that there has been a 
drop in juvenile delinquency in Pitts- 
burgh, and there have been no riots. This 
is at least partly due to the fact that the 
program has convinced many of the poor 
that someone cares, that something can 
be done. 

Roscoe Drummond in discussing the 
mayors’ testimony says: 

Whatever else Congress may do to help 
solve the urban crisis, the one thing not to 
do is tear up the antipoverty administration 
and program. 


I commend his thoughtful article in 
the September 13 Washington Post to the 
attention of my colleagues at this point 
in the Recorp: 

Mayors Say OEO Procrams HELPED SUPPRESS 
Crry Riots 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The people who know the most about 
race riots and what to do about them are 
the people who run the cities—the mayors. 

Their views deserve the most responsive 
attention—by Congress and by the country. 

A nationwide survey in 64 cities, half of 
which had riots this summer and half of 
which didn't, shows that the mayors are 
overwhelmingly agreed on what does most 
to cause riots and what can help most to 
prevent them. 

The causes they cite most frequently are 
two: lack of jobs and lack of trusted com- 
munication between the Nogroes and local 
officials. 

As to cures, hey know better than most 
that there is no single solution, no instant 
panacea, but the mayors—democratic and 
republican—of these 64 cities are unanimous 
in their conviction that the antipoverty 
programs are crucial and constructive forces 
which need to be continued. 

This survey shows conclusively that both 
the OEO programs and its workers played a 
major role in keeping scores of cities cool 
this summer and helped hold rioting down 
when it wasn’t averted. 

Because the survey was carried out by 
the OEO, some might dismiss it as self- 
serving. But after reading pages of direct 
quotations by the mayors themselves, I am 
convinced its findings are authentic. The 
message is this; 

Whatever else Congress may do to help 
solve the urban crisis, the one thing not to 
do is to tear up the antipoverty administra- 
tion and programs, 

In the Senate the outlook for the anti- 
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poverty bill is good. The Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, by a vote of 12 to 3, 
endorsed a bill to continue and somewhat 
expand the OEO programs for two years. 

But there are ominous storm clouds in 
the House. There are still some Republicans 
and Southern Democrats who want to dis- 
member the OEO and distribute the pro- 
grams to other agencies. 

Critics of the war on poverty have seized‘ 
on headlines about the one or two incidents 
where poverty workers were charged with 
helping create a riot-causing climate. 

The testimony of the mayors shows that 
without the antipoverty programs there 
would have been more violence, little com- 
munication with the slum Negroes, and no 
significant beginnings of hope and assist- 
ance for the urban poor, 

As to poverty workers abetting riots, some 
communities undertake high-risk experi- 
ments Involving some of the most disaffected 
and allenated youth. Young men who six 
months ago were on the streets and in 
trouble are carefully and cautiously given 
responsibility, trained to leadership and 
learn to feel it is Just as manly to lead a 
work program as to lead a gang. 

A few proved unreliable. But out of 
30,000 community action employes, only 16 
were arrested, none convicted. And the pov- 
erty program has 244 buildings in the hearts 
of the riot areas; none was burned or de- 
stroyed. 

In 15 cities local community action agen- 
cies calmed down bad situations. 

In 13 cities they patroled trouble spots 
and served as communication posts between 
the police and slum areas. 

In 14 cities the police and community ac- 
tion agencies had joint programs to prevent 
riots. 

In 8 cities the Juvenile arrest rate dropped 
this summer and there is good evidence 
this was caused by more summer jobs. 

The testimony of the mayors is that the 
poverty programs help convert militancy 
into responsibility and offer an alternative 
to violence. 


Pfc. Baxter F. Ervin Killed in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO ă 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Pfc. 
Baxter F. Ervin, a young soldier from 
Ohio, was recently killed in action in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of this young man and to honor his 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the RECORD: 

PRIVATE FIRST Crass Ervin, oF ALBANY, KILLED 
IN VIETNAM ACTION 

ALBANY, ORO. - Army Pfc. Baxter F. Ervin, 
19, Albany Route 1, has been killed in action 
in Vietnam on August 21. He entered service 
on January 4, 1967, and had yolunteered for 
service in Vietnam. 8 

Private Ervin underwent basic training at 
Ft. Knox, Kentucky. He had been in Vietnam 
for one month at the time of his death, as 
a paratrooper with the 101st Airborne Di- 
vision. 

Born in Columbus, Ohio, he was a graduate 
of Albany High School with the Class of 1966, 
and was a member of the basketball team 
while at the school, Including the 1964-65 
squad which competed in the State Class A 
Tournament in Columbus. 

He is survived by his parents, Kenneth and 
Betty Ervin, Albany Route 1; two brothers, 


Forrest and Mark, both at home; and his 
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Grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. French Ervin, 
Athens, Route 1; and Mrs. Josephine Randall, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Address of Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey at Weizmann Institute of Science 
Dinner Honoring Philip M. Klutznick, of 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to attend a dinner in Chi- 
cago on Sunday night honoring Philip 
M, Klutznick. 

Vice President HUMPHREY delivered 
the major address of the evening and I 
believe it should be called to the atten- 
tion of all of us who are honored to serve 
in Congress. Its eloquence and sense of 
Purpose reaffirms for all of us the goals 
We must never lose sight of in our quest 
for development which, as Pope Paul 
Says, is the new word for peace. 

It was significant that Vice President 
Humpsrey chose a dinner honoring 
Philip Klutznick for his timely remarks. 
For Mr. Klutznick epitomizes the very 
Spirit of challenge which Vice President 
Humpnurey used for his theme. 

Mr. Klutznick has served five Ameri- 
Can Presidents, beginning with Franklin 
Roosevelt, in the field of urban planning. 
Many of the innovative ideas gaining 
Wide acceptance today are the products 
of his recommendations years ago. Cur- 
Tently he is adviser to the Center on 
Housing and Planning for the United 
Nations. 

He has served with distinction as in- 
ternational president of B'nai B'rith, 
general chairman of the United Jewish 
Appeal, president of the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University, vice 
President of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, vice president of the World Fed- 
eration of the YMHA and Jewish Com- 
Munity Centers, and-he is a member of 
the national board of the American Com- 
Mittee for the Weizmann Institute of 

ence. 

The banquet honoring Philip Klutz- 
nick in Chicago on the occasion of his 
60th birthday was attended, in addition 
to the Vice President, by Lieutenant 
Governor Shapiro, Mayor Richard Daley, 
Adlai Stevenson III. Congressman YATES, 
and numerous prominent Americans who 
Willingly and readily met to pay tribute 
to an outstanding American. 

Philip Klutznick is an American in the 
finest tradition of the word. He knows 
the complexity of the job to be done and 
is not deterred by the challenge of prog- 
Tess. Millions of Americans, millions of 
People throughout the world have bene- 
fited from his creativity and enthusiasm. 
The Weizmann Institute of Science has 
established the Philip M. Klutzman pro- 
fessorial chair in developmental biol- 
Ogy—immunology cancer. Philip Klutz- 
nick will continue to serve as an inspira- 
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tion to men of vision and ability 

throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President’s re- 
marks follow: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AT WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
DINNER HONORING PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 
10, 1967 
We are bere tonight to pay honor to two 

men of excellence: Dr. Chaim Weizmann and 

Philip Klutznick. 

Dr. Weizmann is no longer with us, but his 
spirit lives and grows in the Weizmann In- 
stitute and, in the State of Israel itself. I 
did not have the privilege of knowing Dr. 
Weizmann, but his transcendent goodness 
and greatness shine through everything I 
have heard and read about him, 

As for Phil Klutznick, I think of him not 
only as a public servant and a supremely 
public-spirited private citizen, but as my 
good friend, Phil, I know that once you gain 
à reputation as a publicly spirited citizen, 
there is no escaping it. 

Dr. Weizmann once said: “The walls of 
Jericho fell to the sound of shouts and trum- 
pets. But I have never heard of walls being 
raised that way.” 

Those words today, more than ever, should 
have special meaning to each of us. For in 
our America—and in our world—this must 
be the time of the builders. This must be the 
time of those who seek neither easy glory 
nor cut-rate success, but who are willing to 
pay the price of work ... and frustration 
and oftentime, self-sacrifice to build a 
nation, and a world, where neighbor may live 
peacefully with neighbor . . where human 
dignity is not a speechmaker's phrase, but a 
reality in the daily life of every man. 

What does it take to build a nation? Dol- 
lars? Factories? Tools and resources? Yes, it 
takes these things. But the lesson of Israel, 
and of America, is that it takes, above all, 
people—people united, people with respect 
for themselves and for their neighbors, peo- 
ple filled with faith and hope in future, 
people inbred with indomitable and coura- 
geous perserverance. 

Nation building is not for the weak or 
timid nor is it without its uncertainties. 
Today our nationhood is being tested. It is 
being tested in every American community 
where strife and pain have shattered the 
calm of a society grown accustomed to the 
late, late show and the reassuring hum of the 
Dow Jones ticker, It is being tested in the 
choices we make in responding to the dis- 
ruptive events in our city streets. 

For now, when the many are well-fed, 
clothed, educated and housed and the few 
are not... when the many walk through 
open doors and the few are barred—now is a 
time of testing far more demanding than 
when the many sought to reach what only 
the few had achieved. 

Now is a time when it could be ail too 
easy to deny in our own hearts the spiritual 
and ideological precepts which have guided 
us, and to say: We are not our brothers’ 
keepers. 

Now is a time when it could be all too 
easy to forget that we serve God by serving 
man, created in His image, by loving our 
neighbor as ourself, by “doing justly and 
loving mercy and walking humbly” before 
our Maker. But we must not, And I have 
faith that we shall not. 

There is no more repellant word in our 
vocabulary than the word “ghetto.” The very 
sound and inference of it offend our senses. 
Yet we must recognize that there are ghettos 
today in America every bit as real as those 
of the past in other places, And within those 
ghettos—we've grown accustomed to calling 
them slums—live fellow American citizens 
whose world is so far distant from yours 
and mine as to be unrecognizable. Yet until 
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those Americans can stand in unity with 
us—and we with them—our Nation will re- 
main unbuilt. It will remain only a blue- 
print—one more of history's uncompleted 
frameworks. 

How are we to remove from the American 
environment the ghetto and the slum? How 
are we to help lift the left-out few into the 
growing, prosperous mainstream? 

This is the work for builders, This is the 
work for those in America who want to be 
“where the action is.” This is the task for 
those who look beyond the country club 
veranda to the Nation we are building for 
the 21st century, For the time has passed in 
America—just as it has in the world-at- 
large—when “trickle-down” prosperity, 
“trickle-down” education, “trickle-down” 
social progress will be enough to satisfy men 
and women who see on television, and hear 
on transistor radios, what the outside world 
has to offer. 

Now we're down to the bottom of it. We 
shall have to practice what we preach. We 
shall have to reach out to the one American 
in six or seven who lives on the margins 
of our general well-being. We shall have to 
make the extra effort for the 6-year-old child 
who comes to school from three generations 
of illiteracy, ignorance and discouragement. 
We shall have to give him the best, not the 
least, that school has to offer or another 
generation will be lost. 

We shall have to make room in our Office, 
factory, and business training programs— 
and in our trade unions—for the willing but 
untrained young men who will never be back 
to school, who do not have the standard 
credentials for the world of work. Or those 
young men will be lost for time to come 
to the world of welfare, relief and crime. 

All of us will have to re-examine our old 
ways of doing things. We shall haye to ask 
questions. Does the private sector need new 
incentive to enter critical areas of public 
need, such as low-cost housing? Are there 
ways we in government can offer that incen- 
tive? Does our public welfare system pena- 
lize rather than help the mother striving 
to support à young family without a fa- 
ther? How can it be changed? 

Do we force our old people, particularly 
those trapped in poverty, to live on small, 
fixed incomes in an economy of growth? How 
can we help them not just subsist, but live? 

Are Our units of government—especially at 
state, local, and municipal level—organized, 
funded and staffed for the turn of the cen- 
tury, or for tomorrow? 

Are our tax dollars being wasted through 
the sheer inefficiency and disorder of old di- 
visions of governmmental responsibility de- 
Signed for an agrarian society? Or can they 
be put productively to use in meeting prob- 
lems, for instance, such as the poisonous pol- 
lution of our water and air, or the lack of 
mass transit, which cut across all the old 
jurisdictional lines? 

And, finally, does each one of us really 
believe that every other American—regard- 
less of race, name, religion, or color—ought 
to have the same equal chance that we have? 
Or do we save that belief for lip-service at 
school commencements and patriotic meet- 
ings? 

Every one of those questions carriers with- 
in it a challenge for our affluent, generally- 
well-off America. For, if we chose to do s0, 
we could ignore every single one of them. 
Oh yes, there would be disturbances from 
time to time. We could put them down. we'd 
pay a lot in taxes to pay for the unproduc- 
tive people in our midst, and for the cost of 
crime. 

We'd be offended from time to time as 
we drove past the dirty, dilapidated neigh- 
borhoods on the other side of town. But 
everything would still be comfortable 
enough—at least for quite a while—for 
ourselves and for the people we know, 
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But the price we would pay in conscience 
is one we could not afford. And our moral 
stature in this world—and I believe it is 
considerable—would be damaged beyond re- 

ir. 

4 think we must ask all the questions I 
have just asked, and more. And when we 
think we have the right answers, we must 
be willing to act on them. Jobs. Education. 
Training. Decent, low-cost housing. Conven- 
ient mass transit. Health services. Partici- 
pation by people in the life of their neigh- 
borhood. Respect for every fellow citizen. 
These are the things our society will have 
to produce in the months and years ahead— 
far more than the newest accessory for the 
woman who has everything—if the work of 
nation-building is to go on in America. And 
now is the time to get on with it. A 

Finally, especially before this audience, I 
must add a few words about this same proc- 
ess of nation-building in the larger world 
environment in which we live. 

When we think of nation-building, we 
think of Israel. We think of the work of the 
Weizmann Institute. We think of the ef- 
forts that the United States, Israel and other 
“have” nations have undertaken in the post- 
war world to help the “have nots.” And, we 
rightly take some satisfaction. Yet—since 
this seems to be an evening for fact-facing— 
I think we should see these efforts in their 
proper perspective. 

Pope Paul recent and historic encyclical 
said it simply and directly: “Development is 
the new name for peace.” And, if peace is 
indeed to be preserved in this nuclear age, 
all the industrialized nations of the world 
regardless of ideology—will have to mount 
a far greater effort in international nation- 
building than they do today. 

If our rich and powerful nation is chal- 
lenged by the gap that still exists within 
our society here at home, the industrialized 
world in general is challenged far more by 
the sickening gap that divides it from the 
two-thirds of the world's people who live 
hungry, desperate and ready to turn to any- 
one who offers food, hope, and answers, And 
if our American ingenuity is tested in meet- 
ing our domestic trials, it is all the more 
tested in the task of peaceful development 
around the world. 

I need point no further than the Middle 
East to bring clearly into focus the seeth- 
ing turmoil that can stem from societies of 
poverty—victimized by fear and suspicion 
fed by ignorance and despair. Yet, in that 
same Middle East, we see a noble example 
of nation building by men and women who 
in the spirit of our American forefathers 
have pledged “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor“ to the creation and de- 
tense of a free and independent Israel. 

Today the story of Israel inspires millions 
of people all over the world. Israel in peace 
and war commands respect. Yet Israel knows, 
as her neighbors must know, that the hope 
of a better life in peace and freedom requires 
regional cooperation and massive develop- 
ment of all the resources of the area. 

I need point no further than the Middle 
East to demonstrate the urgent need for the 
application of the advanced knowledge and 
technology we and others possess, in the 
cause of peace and peaceful development. 
The Middle East needs water—and what is 
more, & symbol of peace and life. 

For the past three years our Government. 
and the Government of Israel, have been 
working together in planning for a massive 
installation which would use nuclear energy 
to desalt sea water. Right now we are con- 
cerned with the practicality and cost of a 
plant which would produce 100 million gal- 
lons a day of desalted water and 300 mega- 
watts of electric power. Other studies are 
underway for application in other parts of 
the world. 

Two eminent Americans—President Eisen- 
hower and Admiral Strauss—have put for- 
ward another such proposal in the same 
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spirit. This proposal, and others like it which 
might contribute to development in the 
Middle East and elsewhere, are receiving 
careful attention within our Government. 

As President Johnson said this June 19: 

“If the nations of the Middle East will 
turn toward the works of peace, they can 
count with confidence upon the friendship 
and help of all the people of the United 
States . we here will do our share... and 
do more to see that the peaceful promise 
of nuclear energy is applied to the critical 
problem of desaiting water and helping to 
make the deserts bloom.” 

I use the Middle East, and I use desaliniza- 
tion of water, as examples of the chal- 
lenges—and -of the hard, practical work 
which will be needed to meet them—which 
lie ahead of us, Assume, for instance, that 
the ultimate in regional cooperation might 
be achleved—yes, even in the Middle East. 

Assume that the ultimate in private-sector 
participation might be obtained. Then as- 
sume that the state of technological art al- 
ready existed to cheaply undertake such 
projects wherever they were needed. 

You would still be astounded by the cost, 
the time, and the commitment that would 
be necessary by the “rich” nations to bring 
the projects into full operation, And it would 
be still months and years later before their 
benefits really begin to be broadly felt among 
the people living near them. Is this any 
reason for giving up on desalinization, in 
Israel, the Middle East, or anywhere else? 

It is not. But it is reason for all of us to 
realize that time is growing short and that 
the scope of the challenge of development 
must at least be acknowledged by those who 
will have to meet it. Yet again this year, we 
saw the President's foreign aid request emas- 
culated in the Congress. And we saw a good 
deal of the hatchet work done by people who 
in the same breath decried the necessity of 
our Involvement in unfamiliar parts of the 
world. 

I have news: To cut off foreign aid, to leave 
the field to disorder and poverty, is to invite 
trouble in unfamiliar parts of the world. Yes, 
as Pope Paul said, development is the new 
name for peace. 

And this, again, is where the builders come 
in. All men profess to seek peace. But peace 
is like a flower—it needs fertile soil in which 
to grow. (And this is as true in America as 
it is in the most remote mountain province 
in Asia, Africa or Latin America.) Peace can- 
not, and will not grow, in the rocks of bitter- 
ness and poverty, in the dry sands of back- 
wardness and despair. It needs the fertile 
soll of education and food, of health and 
hope. 

The pursuit of peace resembles the bulld- 
ing of a great cathedral. It is the work of 
generations, In concept it requires a master 
architect; in execution, the labors of many, 

Yes, the pursult of peace requires time— 
but we must use time not as a crutch, but 
as a tool, We must use time to see our coun- 
try and the world as they really are to 
measure what needs to be done and how. 

And then, as Dr. Weizmann said, without 
shouts or trumpets—with only the rewards 
that lie within our own hearts—we must 
build, brick-by-brick, a cathedral of peace 
and justice and brotherhood to stand a thou- 
sand years. 


Sam Davenport 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, infor- 
mation has come to me that Sam Daven- 
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port is leaving the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Information of the House of 
Representatives after many years of 
devoted and dedicated service. 

He served with zeal and dispatch in the 
handling of requests made of him by 
Members of the House. A few days ago I 
called Sam and asked his assistance in 
connection with a vital research prob- 
lem. He fulfilled the assignment capably 
and cheerfully as he had done every time 
I had asked him to assist me. 

It was a genuine pleasure to know Sam 
Davenport. I knew him particularly well 
from our association at the Thursday 
morning prayer breakfast meetings. He 
usually arrived about 15 minutes before 
8 o'clock along with Jimmy UTT and ART 
Youncer. He contributed greatly to the 
success of the group by his faithful at- 
tendance and learned participation in 
the discussions. He prepared a valuable 
history of the founders and subsequent 
members as he was the individual with 
the longest service. He knew every one of 
the first members. He gave his impres- 
sions of each of them. 

As he goes into new fields of endeavor, 
I wish he and Mrs. Davenport every con- 
tinued happiness and success. 


Support for Monday Holidays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there is growing support for the 
legislation now pending before the Ju- 
diciary Committee to create Monday holi- 
days. It was a pleasure for me to appear 
before the subcommittee which held 
hearings last month on the bills in sup- 
port of H.R. 1292 by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Srratron]. Since the 
hearing, more support has been garnered 
from newspapers in Wisconsin and for 
the information of my colleagues I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks at this 
point three editorials on the subject: 

[From the Ripon (Wis.) Commonwealth 

Press, Aug. 10, 1967] 
THoss WONDERFUL LONG WEEKENDS 

An overwhelming vote of Wisconsin citi- 
zens—77 per cent of those answering a sur- 
vey—tfavors the proposed uniform Monday 
holiday plan so heavily endorsed by the Wis- 
consin state chamber of commerce and now 
being considered by Congress. 

The plan would reschedule major existing 
non-religious holidays so they would always 
fall on Monday each year. Included would 
be Memorial Day, Independence Day, Vet- 
eran's Day and perhaps Thanksgiving among 
others. Christmas and New Year's would not 
be affected. 

There are some pretty good reasons for 
scheduling these big holidays on Mondays. 

The obvious one is the additional day of 
vacation time that would be provided for 
so-called long weekends, Families will ap- 
preciate these three day weekends. 

Split weeks—with a day of vacation on 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday—inter- 
rupts production in factories, leads to ab- 
senteeism and causes loss to the state's tour- 
ist industry. 
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In addition, records of the National Safety 
Council show that one-day, mid-week holl- 
Gays result in the highest highway kill rate 
because people feel obliged to hurry too fast 
to get someplace and make !t home again in 
time. 

Hearings are now being conducted in 
Washington on the bill. Here's hoping our 
legislators will pass it. It makes logical sense. 
[From the Hartford (Wis:) Times-Press, Aug. 

10, 1967 


EDITORIAL 


The move to get most national holidays to 
fall on a Monday is about to get a push in 
Congress, according to word sent us by Con- 
Fressman Bill Stelger. A House Judiciary sub- 
Committee has scheduled hearings for Au- 
gust 16-17 on bills that would shift Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independ- 
ence Day and Veterans Day to Monday. Sey- 
eral bills have also been introduced to move 
Thanksgiving Day to Monday also, We would 
go along with this. 

We still think that this activity could be 
Modified by dropping Washington’s Birthday 
&nd Veterans Day, for the simple reason that 
they sre not observed as regular holidays. 
What will happen if they are included is that 
they will be restored to nationwide observ- 
ance, and this will mean two additional days 
that business and industry will have to shut 
down, There are enough of these days now, 
without adding to them. 

[Prom the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Sept. 
7, 1967] 
MORE For MONDAY HOLIDAYS 


Latest ally of the movement for mostly 
Monday holidays is the National Association 
Of Manufacturers. This influential Washing- 
ton lobby group gave its support at public 
hearings on a house bill to make Monday ob- 
Servances uniform nationwide. 

NAM spokesmen candidly stated the most 
Persuasive though unsentimental argument, 
that fixed date holidays are economically 
Wasteful when they fall in midweek. The 
additional shutdowns and startups of pro- 
8 are costly and also breed absentee- 


The movement appears to be developing 
into a pretty good ground swell. It has not 
aroused any significant opposition, and 
Mainly has to overcome the inertia of tradi- 
tion and old habit. In another session or two, 
Congress might actually get interested enough 
to legislate it. 


Providing for an Appeal by the United 
States From Decisions Sustaining Mo- 
tions To Suppress Evidence 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave last Monday for extension 
of remarks in connection with H.R. 8654, 
I welcome this opportunity to congratu- 
late my able colleague from Ilinois [Mr. 

LSBACK I. 

This bill represents a unique legisla- 
tive achievement for any member of the 
Minority and especially one who, like 
Mr. Rarzsgack, is in his first year of serv- 
ice. It symbolizes the splendid talent of 
Mr, Rattssack and is a tribute to the 
good judgment of the people of the 19th 
Congressional District of Ilinois. 
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Robert A. Chadbourne Receives Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
pleasure for me to inform the Congress 
that Mr. Robert A. Charbourne, the ex- 
ecutive vice president of Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, received one 
of six Grand Key Awards from the Amer- 
ican Society of Association Executives 
on August 29 in Montreal, Canada. Mr. 
Chadbourne is a close, personal friend 
of mine and I am certain this recognition 
is well deserved. 

The award was presented to Mr. Chad- 
bourne for an Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts project, under his direc- 
tion, entitled “Focus on Industry and 
Water Pollution in Massachusetts.” 
Since the project dealt with water pollu- 
tion, a subject of increasing interest to 
everyone, I am certain that the follow- 
ing summary of Mr, Chadbourne’s win- 
ning project will be of interest to all: 
SUMMARY OF WINNING ENTRY OF ROBERT 

CHADBOURNE, ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Water pollution is a national problem to- 
day, but the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts took the lead in that state with a 
series of seven conferences to interpret and 
evaluate the new federal, state, and local 
water quality control laws. 

Entitled “Focus on Industry and Water 
Pollution in Massachusetts,” the meetings 
sought to clarify the new laws in terms of 
the demands and responsibilities imposed on 
industry and all segments of the community. 
With only six months to go before the new 
laws became applicable, industrial managers, 
executives, administrators, and legal and pub- 
lic relations personnel had the opportunity 
to examine the specific changes the new laws 
would bring to their industries. This ap- 
proach to the water pollution menace also 
alerted local governments and community- 
action groups to AIM’s activity in this area 
of public concern. 

The Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
acts as the unified voice of industry in the 
state; its 2400 member firms employ 85% of 
the state's industrial workers. To notify the 
membership, other industrial interests, and 
the general public of the meetings, associa- 
tion-wide mailings and a mass publicity pro- 
gram were undertaken. The press was fully 
informed in advance, and in addition, asso- 
ciation and public relations personnel per- 
sonally contacted major newspapers, and ra- 
dio and television stations in the seven meet- 
ing areas to invite the attendance of their 
representatives. 

At the meetings, the participants received 
a kit of references to water pollution and 
water quality management, including a de- 
tailed analysis by AIM counsel of the com- 
prehensive state water quality management 
program and regulations. The Water Re- 
sources Committee of AIM had worked closely 
with legislators in the drafting of the legis- 
lation, known popularly as “The Massachu- 
setts Clean Waters Act of 1966”. 

At the same time the state-wide meetings 
were in progress, AIM. counsel testified at a 
public hearing on the proposed new water 
quality standards, stating industry's concern 
for practical standards. j 

In coordination with thè water pollution 
activities, AI.M. devoted the May, 1967 issue 
of its official publication, Industry Magazine, 
to a review of optimum water quality man- 
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agement and control. The special issue was 
the most timely and comprehensive water 
pollution review published for industry in 
Massachusetts. In addition to the general 
membership of the association, all those who 
attended the meetings received a copy of this 
special issue. The association has had hun- 
dreds of requests for reprints from interested 
organizations and individuals, 

However, AIM. didn’t stop there. With 
so much concern apparent in the water pol- 
lution area, the association inaugurated a 
new publication: “Air and Water Pollution 
Control Viewpoints for Executives.” 

The meetings were dramatically success- 
ful from every viewpoint. Not only are the 
new water quality policies more fully under- 
stood among the industrial managers who 
must cope with them in day to day opera- 
tions, but government officials and com- 
munity leaders are also more aware of the 
responsibilities imposed on industry. In ad- 
dition, AIM. and industry were identified 
as responsive and responsible corporate citi- 
zens interested in solving a problem which 
Greatly affects the general public. The com- 
munications media was forceful in its sup- 
port of industry’s affirmative approach to 
the problem and complimentary toward 
AI. M's leadership role. 


British Publication Evaluates Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Nature, volume 215, 
July 8, 1967, affords an interesting assess- 
ment of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Congress: 

COMMITTEE AND AEC 


The relationship between the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy and 
the Atomic Energy Commission in the United 
States has changed a great deal since the 
time, a decade ago, when the annual exami- 
nation of the AEC budget seemed more a 
public spectacle of enmity than an orderly 
contribution to good government. At the 
beginning, of course, the AEC was prevented 
by a combination of arrogance and innocence 
from learning quickly how to get on with 
Congress. The Joint Committee also had to 
make its reputation in what must them have 
seemed an exceedingly difficult technical 
field—and in the event it has succeeded so 
Well that it has not merely become a power 
in the land on its own account but has also 
become a model to other committees of Con- 
gress which have somehow to make them- 
selves effective critics in technical fields. 

The American Constitution is a great help, 
of course. Congress is as jealous of its inde- 
pendence from the Administration as the 
British House of Commons ts jealous of its 
independence of the monarchy. In Washing- 
ton, one result is that the committees of 
Congress responsible for the detailed scrutiny 
of legislation are invested with all the pres- 
tige and authority that Congress has to 
muster. Even if the chairman of a commit- 
tee, who may find that he owes his appoint- 
ment to nothing but seniority, turns out to 
be a wayward eccentric, Congress as a whole 
will not willingly let the Administration 
make a monkey of him. The committees 
which make the pace in Washington, how- 
ever, are those which can somehow establish 
an authority of their own. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has done this, and 
its success derives almost exclusively from 
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its diligence. Since the early fifties it has 
been building up an enviable reputation for 
understanding of and discernment in the op- 
STAMDE TO ag Eg cry As MNS 
largely responsi! ‘or persuading AEC 
and the other government agencies concerned 
that there are more problems in regulating 
the safe use of radioactive materials than 
could be solved by setting rigid numerical 
limits for the kind of dose which should not 
be exceeded. By now, the committee has be- 
come expert on a host of technical matters. 
It can be relied on to know what the AEC 
is getting at when it says that one type of 
reactor is less promising than another. It 
can take a line of its own on the importance 
of plasma research, It has views on nuclear 
propulsion for rockets. Its competence has 
clearly won the respect not merely of other 
committees of Congress but of the AEC as 
well. 

How has all this come about? Commit- 
tees elsewhere—the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Science and Tech- 
nology, for example—should be asking this 
question. When the prestige of Congress 18 
discounted, the secret of the Joint Commit- 
tee’s success is principally to be found in 
the way in which it has been able to employ 
a full-time staff of able people willing to 
devote themselves to a continuing study of 
one branch of government administration, 
One striking proof of how this works is that 
the man who was for several years the com- 
mittee’s chief of staff, Mr. James T. Ramey, 
became three years ago a member of the 
AEC. But this, of course, is also a prooof of 
how close has now become the relationship 
between the committee and the AEC. 

But could it be that the relationship is 
now closer than it should be? There is cer- 
tainly something in the view that a certain 
tension between congressional committees 
and agencies of the Administration is de- 
sirable as well as unavoidable, One danger 
is that if a committee and the agency which 
it la supposed to superintend Live too closely 
in each other's pockets, there will be no 
means of making sure that their combined 
attitude to the outside world is sound. 
Another is that a committee which is too 
knowledgeable and too winsome may find 
itself persuading a government agency to 
particular lines of development which be- 
come, in retrospect, unwise. In other words, 
there is a danger that too expert a commit- 
tee might find itself able to exercise power 
without responsibility. 

On the face of things, the Joint Commit- 
tee tends towards errors of the second kind. 
Its report on this year's budget application 
by the AEC shows how carefully the com- 
mittee picks over the details of the budget, 
subtracting a few thousand dollars here and 
there, and sometimes even adding a few 
thousand. On one view, this is a splendid 
illustration of the democratic control of pub- 
lic institutions. On another, it is a sign that 
Congress and the Administration are too 
closely entangled. 

There is no reason to believe that the com- 
mittee's work has been unreasonably intru- 
sive in the recent past. On the contrary, the 
chances are that the prodding needed to 
make accurate calculations of the cost of 
running particle accelerators before con- 
structing them, and the campaign for better 
regulations to protect the health of uranium 
miners, have helped to make the policies of 
the AEC more sensible. But what if the ques- 
tion should arise of whether the AEC in its 
present form should continue to exist? 

Would the Joint Committee take kindly 
even to the much more modest proposal that 
responsibility for high energy physics might 
be transferred to the National Science 
Foundation? There is bound to be a suspicion 
that the Joint Committee, for all its ex- 
pertise, would resist too radical a change. 
The trouble is that the time has probably 
come for a detailed re-examination of the 
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function of the AEC. The best proof the com- 
mittee could give of its resolution would be 
to begin an investigation off its own bat. 


Some Governors Refuse To Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, when it 
came time for elected representatives to 
stand and be counted, some Governors 
were absent. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the September 
13 Washington Evening Star report on 
the 1967 Governors’ conference following 
my remarks: 

GODWIN, MADDOX TANGLE ON EDUCATION 

(By Paul Hope) 

ASHEVILLE, N.C.—The Southern Gover- 
nors' Conference, which for years has been a 
forum for condemning school integration, 
has for the first time taken a positive step 
toward eliminating racial barriers. 

And Gov, Mills E. Godwin Jr. of Virginia, 
who not many years ago was an advocate of 
“massive resistance” to integration, turned 
up as a champion of integration in higher 
education facilities in the South. 

Godwin, a Democrat, took on segrega- 
tionist Gov. Lester Maddox of Georgia, also 
a Democrat, yesterday in a debate over a 
report from the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board. 

The board’s report was highly critical of 
the college educational opportunities offered 
Negroes in the South and made several rec- 
ommendations to correct them, 

KEY RECOMMENDATION 

One of the most significant of the recom- 
mendations was this: 

“Long-range plans should be devised to 
complete the evolution of the South’s dual 
system of higher education into a single sys- 
tem serving all students.” 

Another recommendation was. that white 
colleges and universities adopt “high risk” 
quotas for the admission of “educationally 
disadvantaged students.” 

While the long-range plans called for a sin- 
gle system for Negro and white students, the 
report said the “cause of equal educational 
opportunity” would not be served at this 
time by putting all Negro colleges out of ex- 
istence. 

It recommended putting more money into 
Negro institutions that could properly serve 
Negro students but eliminating “unneces- 
sary duplication of programs” in areas where 
all students could be served better and more 
cheaply together. 

Maddox claimed that admitting “high risk” 
students would lower standards and make 
for inferior education. He also said that 
dropping at Negro institutions 
would result in the closing of many of them 
and he could not see how that would provide 
more educational opportunities for Negroes. 

Godwin countered, “I feel this probably is 
a real landmark report so far as equalizing 
opportunity in the South. If we fall to realize 
the extent of the problem and fail to take 
into account these recommendations we are 
doing. nothing but perpetuating education 
of inferior quality to young Negroes of the 
South.” 

Godwin said that a visit to any Negro in- 
stitution of higher education in the South 
“would reflect that it is way below the white 
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institutions. This is an area that cries out 
very loudly to do something about 

“I don't know of anything that will better 
cure the troubles we have in the South—and 
the nation—than to upgrade education for 
Negroes, and white, children ... We have a 
pitifully poor program in many of our insti- 
tutions above high school.” 

Several other governors defended the re- 
port and it was adopted by a voice vote 
without dissent, Maddox didn't seem to vote. 

(But in an action today, Maddox and Gov. 
Paul Johnson, D-Miss., defeated an attempt 
to put the governors on record in support of 
a regional institute to improve higher edu- 
cation for Negroes, United Press Interna- 
tional reported. 

(Maddox and Johnson were able to kill 
the resolution because of a conference rule 
that require unanimous approval. On the 
first vote Maddox cast the lone no,“ but on 
the roll call Johnson joined him. 

(The report accepted yesterday included 
virtually everything that was in the defeated 
resolution.) 

Maddox also was taken to task by Demo- 
cratic Gov. Warren E. Hearnes of Missouri at 
another point in yesterday’s deliberations. 

Maddox, who was reporting on highway 
safety, said it seemed to him that the coun- 
try was going down the wrong highway and 
“breeding a nation of bums” through fed- 
eral welfare and antipoverty programs. 

It was the first time Maddox had the 
podium during the conference and he said 
he wanted to make a few general observa- 
tions. He sald it “seems to be old-fashioned 
to speak up for what you believe in any- 
more.” He claimed that state and national 
governments have “failed miserably in their 
first duty to protect the life and property 
of citizens.” 

Hearnes countered that it is “one thing to 
criticize but another to offer solutions.“ 

Hearnes told Maddox that governors 
ought to “show a compassion for the un- 
fortunate of our states,” 

He said the Georgia governor's reference 
to a “generation of bums,” “makes good 
speech material but we owe our people more 
than a speech.” 

“It's very easy to make statements like 
that, it makes good press,” Hearnes said. 
“But we need to carry it further and attempt 
to solve problems.” 


Wounds Fatal to Sgt. D. R. Ward, of 
Silver Spring, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sgt. Donald R. Ward, a marine from 
Maryland, was recently killed in action in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of this young man, and to honor his 
memory, by including the following arti- 
cle in the RECORD: 

Wounps FATAL ro STATE Martne—SotT. D. R. 
Warp SHOT Down ON Vier PATROL 

Suver SPRING, Mo., September 11—A 
24-year-old marine from Silver Spring, Sgt. 
Donald R. Ward, was killed in combat in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department announced 
today. 

Sergeant Ward died September 6 of mul- 
tiple wounds received while on patrol in 
Quang Tri province. He had been stattoned 
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at Phu Bai with the 2d Battalion, 
Marines, since December, 1966. 

Sergeant Ward was the father of a l-year- 
old daughter. He had been in the Marines 
for more than three years, having enlisted 
the day before his graduation from Mont- 
gomery Blair High School in the spring of 
1963, his father explained last night. 

Mr. Ward said his son had “at one time” 
thought of making a career of the Marine 
Corps, “but may have. changed his mind 
after his experience out there.” 

In addition to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur P. Ward, Sergeant Ward is survived 
by his wife, the former Helen Louise Hedger, 
his daughter Vicki Louise and a sister Diane 
Ward, all of Silver Spring, and a brother 
Douglas, of Richmond. 


9th 


The Trail of the “New Left” in Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a very in- 
teresting article by Alice Widener in the 
Indianapolis Star entitled Here's a 
Travelog To Interest Congress,” should 
be read by every Member. It is of par- 
ticular interest to those of us in the Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia area. 

This article shows the network of 
people and organizations in this area who 
are involved in the National Conference 
of New Politics. Although Dr. Martin L. 
King, Jr., has publicly stated there is no 
Communist influence in the movement, 
an enormous weight of evidence shows 
that not only is the Communist Party a 
motivating force, but some of the New 
Politics group are impatient with the 
Communist Party and prefer the Progres- 
sive Labor Party which is Maoist in its 
method and outlook. This article also 
shows how the key personnel of the anti- 
poverty movement is involved up to their 
ears in the politics of the New Left. Ac- 
cording to a memorandum published by 
David Lawrence, in the Courier-Journal, 
September 5, 1967: 

Communists from yarious parts of the 
country have been converging on Chicago in 
recent days ... Whatever were the Intentions 
of the original founders of the National Con- 
ference of New Politics, it is now obvious that 
the Communists and other subversive groups 
have moved in on them, lock, stock and bar- 
rel. 


The Widener story follows: 
HERE'S A TRAVELOG To INTEREST CONGRESS 
(By Alice Widener) 
Investigating committees of Congress try- 
ing to find out who is traveling where in our 
country and for what purpose in relation to 
radical leftist activities might be much in- 
terested in the travelogue sent by Don and 
Carol Boner of Nashville, Tenn. to head- 
quarters of the National Conference for New 
- Politics, which is holding a Labor Day con- 
vention in Chicago. Don and Carol Boner 
were on & trip to round up delegates to at- 
tend the NCNP convention and wrote: 
“Report; July 29-Aug. 11 
“Here in Nashville we had a meeting at St. 
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Anselm's Episcopal Chapel on July 31... The 
Nashville Committee for Alternatives to the 
War had the largest representation. Also the 
Tennessee Council on Human Relations, Mid- 
dle Tenn. ACLU, Motive Magazine, Peabody 
Vietnam Committee, North Nashville Proj- 
ect, Community Improvement Assn., Orga- 
nized Neighborhood of Edgehill (ONE), and 
SSOC. Also, a city councilman (Negro), a 
person who had run and lost for County 
Democratic chairman, VISTA and Metro Ac- 
tion Commission (OEO) field workers, and 
a food industrialist (who said he was more 
left than anybody in the room) 

“On Sat. Aug. 5 we traveled to Louisville, 
stopping first at the SCEF office. That eve- 
ning we met with Dorcas Ruthenberg (SCEF 
treas.) and discussed possible contacts for 
NCNP. We met with Roger Woock (Vietnam 
Summer organizer) and we got a different 
set of contacts. . We got a contact from 
SCEF we couldn’t get to see but handed 
over to both Woock and the Baptist people 
a guy working in a Negro neighborhood on 
OEO staff... He has a group organized and 
is also connected with the newly organized 
Welfare Rights group. We talked to the sec- 
retary of the West End Community Coun- 
cll, a large Negro and white organization with 
neighborhood affiliates which Anne Braden 
has been active in from the beginning over 
3 years ago.“ 

At this point, it must be noted that Anne 
Braden is the wife of the notorious Carl 
Braden, who served a prison term for refusal 
to answer questions put to him by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The Don and Carol Boner report to NCNP 
headquarters in Chicago continues: 

“They want material. We asked others to 
follow up and raise New Politics with the 
council, . . We went on to Charleston (West 
Virginia) Monday we met with three 
staff people of Aid to Appalachian Youth 
Community Development, OEO funded. They 
have organized little groups. . and had a 
list of 12 people who wanted to go to the 
convention, 5 staff, 7 community... We 
went to Beckley Tuesday morning and talked 
with the CAP organizer . . We drove on to 
Pikesville, Ky. Arriving after 4 that afternoon 
and talked with Al & Margaret McSurely and 
others working in that area, Al had just pre- 
pared a cover latter to send out the (NCNP) 
Call newspaper to a list of people in com- 
munity groups all over his area and down 
into Virginia . . We compiled mailing lists, 
discussed New Politics and its relationship 
with mountain whites, had supper and left 
around 8 for Knoxville, Tenn. .. . We com- 
piled a malling list of about 175 for NCNP 
from Tenn., W.Va., and Ky. Then we began 
writing letters to follow up on our visits. 
We arranged to meet with Joe Sir of Tenn. 
Forum in Fayettesville, Tenn., this Saturday. 
Don will go to W. Tenn. shortly . .. Don 
will plan on attending the Chicago meeting 
along with the Nashville delegation .. . He 
will need a travel allowance and has applied 
for 1. 

The official call to New Politics—issued 
for the Chicago convention—describes our 
nation as “the of the world.” It 
orders radicals: Don't mourn for America 
organize!” 

Seems as how they really are organizing— 
inside the OEO (Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity) supported groups, among white 
mountain folk and Negro housing develop- 
ment residents, in congressional offices on 
Capitol Hill, and in every kind of leftist 
united front possible to invent. And behind 
almost all the organizing is one relentless 
group—the Communist Party, whose public 
relations director, Arnold Johnson, is co- 
operating closely with the NCNP convention 
steering committee. 
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Hon. Edna F. Kelly Appears Before Na- 
tional Commission on Urban Problems 
in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the recent recess in our congressional 
proceedings, I was fortunate enough to 
have been able to spend more time in 
my district than is normally permitted 
during a session of the Congress. There- 
fore, I found that I was able to tour var- 
ious parts of my district, which is the 
most populous in the State. I was able 
to visit with numerous constituents and 
neighbors, in order that I might per- 
sonally gage how they felt about various 
domestic and foreign problems facing 
our Nation, State, and local communi- 
ties. 


Mr. Speaker, my discussions and meet- 
ings at home only confirmed what my 
mail in recent months has indicated— 
that the major domestic concern of my 
constituents is the rapid decline of liv- 
ing conditions and opportunities in our 
city of New York. 


Therefore, I welcomed the opportu- 
nity I had during the recess to share my 
own personal concern and the concern 
of my constituents regarding the plight 
of our city by testifying before the Na- 
tional Commission on Urban Problems 
on September 8, during the course of 
their 3-day hearings in New York City. 
The Commission appointed by President 
Johnson and chaired by our former col- 
league, U.S. Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
is seeking ideas in order “to break the 
log jam of inertia, inappropriate tax- 
ation, outdated zoning laws and build- 
ing codes, and discrimination which have 
prevented us from making our cities 
more livable.” 


In calling for action to alleviate 
some of the problems facing the city, I 
stated: 

It is self-help on the part of individuals 
and self-determination which could make 
this City even more livable than it formerly 
was. No government nor any amount of 
money can do the job alone. What is needed 
is a combination of all forces in the Com- 
munity: business, industry, the professionals 
and religious and civic organizations. All 
must work together for to correct 
the errors of the past—with mutual trust of 
each other. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the Recor the full text of my 
testimony detailing constructive pro- 
posals toward solving the problems of 
our cities and urban areas: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. EDNA F. KELLY, MEMBER 
or Concress, 12TH DISTRICT, BROOKLYN, 
N.Y., BEFORE THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
URBAN PROBLEMS, AT THE COMMUNITY 
CHURCH or New YORK, SEPTEMBER 8, 1967 
Mr, Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mission: I welcome the opportunity to par- 
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ticipate in today’s hearings of the “National 
Commission on Urban Problems”, Your task 
is a difficult assignment—to look into the 
local issues affecting the cities of the United 
States. Mr. Chairman, you stated in your re- 
lease of August 31st, “We are trying to break 
the log jam of inertia, inappropriate taxa- 
tion, outdated Zoning Laws and Building 
Codes, and discrimination which have pre- 
vented us from making our cities more liv- 
able. We are seeking workable ideas from 
vernment, labor, business, 


required to overcome these obstacles to 
create decent low-cost housing and good 
neighborhoods for all Americans.“ 

You have been listening to expert wit- 
nesses testify on issues involving the prob- 
lems of our cities—problems which have 
caused devastating inroads on the lives of 
city dwellers and the tranquility of urban 
society. 

I do not propose to agree or disagree with 
the points presented or with prior wit- 
nesses’ suggested “workable ideas”. Consid- 
eration and appraisal of all of these proposals 
is your difficult task. 

In my capacity, I offer my assistance, my 
Office and my personal Knowledge in any 
manner you consider helpful. 

As you know, I appear today as a Member 
of Congress, having the honor of represent- 


populous Borough of the City of New York— 
Brooklyn. 

Based upon the 1960 census, more than 
2,600,000 people reside in the Borough of 


part of the City of New York, its problems 
ve, Or more so, than those of 

many of our larger cities. Brooklyn is unique, 
of the Boroughs of the City of 

New York, While there are common threads, 
each Borough requires individual attention 
as their problems are different due to natural 


We are all aware that our cities are facing 
perhaps the greatest challenge of this era. 
We know that every facet of urban living is 

on the move. This momentum has a for- 

midable bearing on the city dweller—eco- 
nomically, socially, politically and psycho- 
logically. I believe this leads to the “log 
jam of inertia” to which you referred in 
your release of August 3ist. 

How can we try to break this “log jam“? 
Mr. Chairman, my answer is action! Action 
on our part—the city dweller. There must be 
a return to the positive feeling of love, of 
pride and respect for the Community and 
the City in which we live. It is self-help 
on the part of individuals and self-determi- 
nation which could make this City even 
more livable than it formerly was. No govern- 
ment nor any amount of money can do the 
job alone. What is needed is a combination 
of all forces in the Community: business, 
industry, the professionals and religious and 
civic organizations. All must work together 
for progress—to correct the errors of the 
past—with mutual trust of each other. 

We are all aware of the broad background 
of the problems this Commission has ear- 
marked. Many of them, such as outdated 
Zoning Laws and Building Codes, fall within 
the scope of local city governments. To these 
Iadd many of more urgent nature. They are: 
taxation problems, discrimination, housing, 
employment, education, crime and exodus of 
the middle-income group from cities. 

In addressing myself briefly to these is- 
sues I realize, Mr. Chairman, that you are 
an Economist and I take a deep breath be- 
fore mentioning this first item, 
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I submit for your consideration that a 
complete study of taxation and taxing powers 
of all levels of government must be under- 
taken. This should include taxation from 
the Federal level down to the smallest unit 
of local government. In some instances the 
burdens of taxation on businesses and indi- 
viduals have become oppressive. For example, 
certain taxes which are essential to produce 
required revenue for the City of New York 
are causing an exodus of businesses from the 
City and of the middle-income group, With- 
out this group no Community can survive. 
I am as sure as we are here today that if 
the exodus of business and middle-income 
people is not halted in New York—New York 
will soon lose its position as the business 
center of the world. 

The second issue to which I refer is dis- 
crimination. The Federal government has 
acted to help to restore and insure the in- 
herent rights of all persons. Both federally 
and locally, laws have been enacted to pro- 
hibit discrimination on all fronts. These are 
matters of public record. I submit, however, 
that It is the duty of government to enforce 
these laws, people to accept these laws and 
those affected to measure up to their re- 
sponsibilities. Congress has taken action on 
urban problems. It has created a Cabinet post 
of Secretary of Urban Affairs. It has enacted 
the Poverty Program and has provided for a 
small number of new low-income housing 
units. There is, however, much more Con- 
gress must do to measure up to its respon- 
sibility to the commonwealth. In this in- 
stance our responsibility is to our urban 
communities. 

There are many excellent Bills in Congress 
concerning urban problems which await ac- 
tion. I have introduced many of these along 
with my colleagues. I trust the Commission 
will review them and make recommendations 
on them in Its report. 

My colleague, Senator Robert Kennedy, 
testified before you on Wednesday and ad- 
dressed his remarks to these Bills. I agree 
that passage of them would be a substantial 
step towards our objectives. 

These Bills, which I have also introduced, 
would provide incentives for the creation 
by private industry of additional employ- 
ment opportunities for residents of urban 
poverty areas and would provide new low- 
income housing by creating a mechanism by 
which private enterprise can and will build 
and rehabilitate large numbers of low-cost 
housing unite in urban poverty areas. 

It is obvious to me, as I believe it is to 
many others, that while much valuable legis- 
lation is pending in Congress, the Federal 
government may find it difficult, at this time, 
to provide the enormous sums of money re- 
quired to achieve the goal of constructing 
sufficient low-income housing. Other ways 
and means must be found to achieve this 
necessary goal, 

Business is now ready to take its place in 
the social mission of government. It now 
has a little better recognition of the func- 
tion of profit than it formerly held. 

One of the best methods of breaking the 
“log Jam” is, as I see it, to devise means of 
ellminating the problems which have kept 
private enterprise out of the low-cost housing 
field. Basically, these problems are two in 
number. They are the high cost of construct- 
ing low-income housing and the high cost 
of maintaining the same due to prevailing 
interest rates, taxes, vandalism and virtual 
destruction of many properties by those who 
occupy the same. 

Iam not an expert In the field of housing, 
but I submit that in addition to the legisla- 
tion I have referred to, a cooperative pro- 
gram can be developed whereby private en- 
terprise could construct low-income dwell- 
ing units for sale on a cooperative basis. I 
envision a program providing for federally 
guaranteed low-interest, long-term mortgages 
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under which the Federal government would 
contribute the differential between the in- 
terest rate paid by the borrower and the 
going rate of interest. I further envision cities 
granting tax reductions òr tax abatements 
on these properties. Combined with these 
suggestions, I further propose that in con- 
nection with these properties the Federal 
government Institute a program whereby a 
low-income purchaser could negotiate a fed- 
erally guaranteed low-interest, long-term 
loan to help pay a large part of the cost of 
purchasing the cooperative housing unit. 

By this method, private enterprise would 
find it feasible to construct low-cost housing. 
Normal banking and financial channels 
could be utilized to provide the necessary 
financing. 

Perhaps most important, low-income fam- 
illes would, through ownership, develop pride 
which would guarantee the preservation and 
proper maintenance of these properties. In 
this regard, I am convinced that the greatest 
majority of low-income families are hard- 
working, decent people who, if given the 
opportunity to live decently, will Justify our 
confidence, 

I wish to make one further observation 
concerning the problems faced by this Com- 
mission. I believe that this Commission 
should not only concern itself with existing 
housing problems, but that it must also give 
consideration to developing ways and means 
of preventing existing housing from deteri- 
orating to slum-like conditions. I have in 
mind what has happened, for example, in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, part 
of which is within my Congressional District. 
Several years ago there were few areas of sub- 
standard housing in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area. As & result, this area was completely 
overlooked by the City planners, Priority was 
given to bulldozing already deteriorated areas 
and constructing, in their place, high-rise 
apartment buildings. Bedford-Stuyvesant, a 
transitional neighborhood, was left un- 
touched and rapidly deteriorated so that vast 
numbers of its housing accommodations are 
now sub-standard. In this regard, I urge that 
serious consideration be given to such prob- 
lems as code enforcement, vestpocket con- 
struction and rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing accommodations. Preventing deterlora- 
tion of housing along with selective construc- 
tion of new units, are the steps that are 
necessary. 

The problems faced are difficult and many 
long-existing prejudices must be conquered. 

It is my hope that this Commission's rec- 
ommendations will serve as a blueprint for 
the future—for a great part of our future is 
bound up in our ability to solve the problems 
of our cities and urban areas. 


Vietnam Mishap Kills Baltimore, Md., 
Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Spec. 4 Benjamin A. Thomas, an Army 
paratrooper from Baltimore, was re- 
cently killed in Vietnam. I wish to com- 
mend the courage of this young man and 
to honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 

Vier Manger KILIS SOLDIER — 8 IST 
THOMAS DIES IN ACCIDENTAL GRENADE BURST 

A United States Army paratrooper from 

Baltimore was killed in Vietnam September 
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5 when a grenade exploded accidentally while 
he was on a combat mission, the Department 
of Defense reported yesterday. 

Killed was Spec. 4, Benjamin A. Thomas, 
20, son of Mrs. Margaret L. Thomas, 4812 
Greencrest road. 

The Department of Defense said the acci- 
dent occurred when the detonating mecha- 
nism of the grenade caught against a bush. 

SCREAMING EAGLE 

Specialist Thomas entered the Army in 
1966 and was assigned to Vietnam about a 
year ago. He was a member of “A" Company, 
lst Brigade, 327th Infantry, 10ist Airborne 
Division. 

He received basic training at Fort Gordon, 
Ga., and later underwent paratroop training 
at Port Benning, Ga. 

A native of Baltimore, Specialist Thomas 
was a 1964 graduate of Calvert Hall College. 
While in school, he worked part-time as & 
supermarket clerk. 

He also worked as a supermarket cashier 
for about a year after graduation, 


The Big Hit at Young GOP Parley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, there was an 
article in the Washington Evening Star 
of September 13 by Mr. William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., with reference to the Young 
Americans for Freedom convention at 
Pittsburgh. The article brings out two 
important points: First, the patriotism 
and dedication of this group of young 
Americans who hold to the constitutional 
Principles which built our great country; 
and, second, it goes a long way toward 
proving, what so many of us have been 
Claiming, that the American press in 
general is not truthful and objective in 
its news coverage. 

There were hundreds of thousands of 
inches of space in our American news- 
Papers given to the raucous “new politics” 
convention in Chicago, which preached 
anarchy and which advocated the vio- 
lent overthrow of this country. There 
were hundreds of thousands of inches of 
news space given to the national conven- 
tion of the National Student Association, 
an extreme, leftwing organization, un- 
worthy of the majority of American stu- 
dents. But there was scarcely any cover- 
age of this patriotic convention of the 
Young Americans for Freedom, which is 
dedicated to constitutional government. 
They deserve better treatment from the 
press, 

I include Mr. Buckley's column, and I 
hope that it will be read by everyone: 

Tue Bic Hrr at Youns GOP PARLEY 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

The big hit at Pittsburgh last weekend at 
the annual convention of the Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom wasn't John Tower, though 
he was splendid, or Barry Goldwater, who 
Was ditto, or any other of the half-dozen 
luminaries, ditto, but a young Negro student, 


17 years old, named Alan Keyes, from San 
Antonio, Tex. 

He was a hit partly because of what he said 
and how he said it. But also he was a hit 
because of the way the audience of ardent 
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young conservatives responded to him. That 
is to say, he brought out the best in them, 
and they were pleased—pleased with them- 
selves. As well they might have been when 
one considers how their counterparts on the 
left would have treated a guest speaker who 
spoke out, say, in favor of our involvement 
in Vietnam, or against the Free Speech Move- 
ment at Berkeley, or against free marijuana. 

That was the thing of it. Young Keyes, 
though attracted to a part of the philosophy 
of YAF, rejected some of its most cherished 
principles, such as that legislative acts, state 
and federal are largely useless instruments 
or combatting discrimination. Keyes 
thought differently, and there was nervous- 
ness in the large banquet hall with its 
thousand delegates from all over the country 
who were there not only to think and to 
analyze, but also to cheer their heroes and 
boo their enemies: There was a total silence, 
a respectful silence. 

They were—of all things—listening. In 
part because they were disposed to do so per- 
haps in reaction against the anti-intellec- 
tualist discourtesy of the left protesters who 
either boo the opposition or march noisily 
out. But also because Keyes spoke with a 
singular eloquence. 

And what he said wasn't all of it heretical 
from the conservative point of view. He also 
spoke of the necessity to view the struggle 
of the Negroes as taking decades and gener- 
ations, thus showing a contempt for the 
instant evangelism of “Freedom Now.” And 
he spoke of the necessity for individual 
responsibility. 

When he was through, the entire conven- 
tion rose to its feet and applauded him. And 
in a sense—as I say—applauded themselves, 
and quite rightly too. 

It was the seventh convention of the Young 
Americans for Freedom who, by contrast with 
the Students for a Democratic Society, are an 
oldish organization. Their constituency is the 
high school student, the undergraduate and 
postgraduate and young professional, age 
from about 16 to 30 or so, They are unself- 
conscious, keenly aware that the life of the 
mind is the special concern of those who care 
to cultivate a rational basis for freedom; 
dignified and fun-loving. And there was more 
individuality in the one room at the Hilton 
Hotel in Pittsburgh than you see in Haight- 
Ashbury, which is the biggest broken record 
In America, in a season. 

While the New Left was on exhibit in Chi- 
cago, demonstruting yet again the intellec- 
tual and moral futility of anarchy and the 
self-destructiveness of denying other people's 
rights in the vague attempt to establish your 
own, the YAFers met, listened to the first 
echelon of American political orators, had 
themselves a spirited election for the presi- 
dency (the victor is Alan MacKay, a young 
lawyer from Boston), and did some hard 
thinking on a number of resolutions that had 
been distributed. 


Those they passed were thoughtful and 
generic, pleasingly radical in the best sense 
of the word. “Whereas a 22-year-old worker 
earning $6,600 or more a year will have paid 
the federal government 663.894 in social se- 
curity taxes and interest by the time he is 
65; and whereas the most he can get back 
under present law is $3,024 a year or $252 a 
month; and whereas, if the same worker in- 
vested in a pension plan he could get back 
$5,933 a year of $494 a month -a few more 
whereases Uke that, and YAF resolved to 
recommend direct government subsidies for 
the poor, and placing social security on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Other resolutions called for abolishing the 
minimum wage (“Whereas in 1948-the legal 
federal minimum wage was 40 cents an hour, 
unemployment among teen-age workers. 
white and Negro, was about 8 percent. In 1950 
the rate was raised to 75 cents an hour. Al- 
most immediately unemployment among 
Negro teenagers jumped to about 15 percent 
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and unemployment among whites jumped to 
about 12 percent) Etc. And a philo- 
sophically tough, finely boned argument 
against the progressive feature of the income 
tax. Support for the Vietnam war, 

They do not make the headlines, such ven- 
tures in sanity. But there are those who will 
be glad to know there are such people out 
there, and that they are more nearly repre- 
sentative of American youth than all the 
keening of the Fugs about the failure of the 
world to sweeten their senses. 


Platform of the American Veterans 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Veterans Committee held its 
annual convention recently and adopted 
a comprehensive platform. 

Regardless of one’s judgment on the 
merits of any individual plank in this 
platform, it represents a thoughtful and 
responsible analysis of a complex field. 
For the benefit of our colleagues and 
other readers of the Recorp, I insert at 
this point the section dealing with vet- 
erans and Armed Forces affairs: 

PLATFORM OF THE AMERICANS VETERANS 

COMMITTEE 
(Adopted June 2 1967, Atlantic City 


VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES AFFAIRS 


The American Veterans Committee has 
constantly reiterated, since its founding, its 
fundamental belief that rehabilitation and 
integration of veterans into the community 
is the proper scope and purpose of a veterans 
program, The achievement of economic se- 
curity for veterans through sound economic 
planning for all citizens rather than through 
special grants or favors to veterans is basic 
AVC policy. 
~ 1. Compensation 

For many years, AVC has pointed out the 
need for a thorough review and reappraisal of 
this Nation's policies on veterans as follows: 

1, We oppose bonuses and general pensions 
as being class legislation and unrelated to 
the real needs of individual veterans and 
tending to set veterans apart from their 
fellow citizens. 

In the matter of benefits, two basic stand- 
ards should be applied. 

(a) For death or disability Incurred in mili- 
tary service: Are the benefits sufficient to 
provide a decent standard of living for the 
veteran, his family or survivors? 


(b) For all veterans: Are the benefits so 
designed as to enable a readjustment from 
military service to civilian life with a_mini- 
mum economic loss? 

Since benefits are a Federal responsibility, 
uniform standards of administration and 
compensation should be applied nationally 
without regard to race, creed, color, sex, or 
national origin. 

2. Drajt 

AVC recognizes the necessity for the 
United States to maintain adequate military 
forces in present world circumstances. It also 
recognizes the citizen's obligation to military 
service and recognizes a selective service sys- 
tem us an appropriate mode of raising mili- 
tary manpower. We object, however, to the 
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inequalities of the draft system as presently 
administered, especially the deferment of 
students, the lack of uniform guidelines and 
the lack of fair representation of the citi- 
zenry, especially for minority groups, on the 
draft board. 

3. Reserve programs 

The world we live in, with its emphasis on 
speed of operation and technical superiority, 
demands standing Armed Forces of sufficient 
size, training and equipment and organiza- 
tion to be effective Immediately for defense 
and counter attack. It is apparent that the 

lar Armed Forces must remain our first 
Une of defense. They must be of sufficient 
size and mobility for deployment anywhere 
on the globe within a minimum of time so 
that we may continue to provide, when neces- 
sary, those forces needed for collective secu- 
rity under our international obligation in 
peripheral conflicts occurring in the strategic 
localities of the world. 

AVC believes that any reserve program, 
present and future, which does not com- 
pletely revoke segregation in the Armed 
Forces is incompatible with democratic 
ideals and frustrates the moral fiber of our 
society. It is essential for the future security 
of this nation that our manpower resources 
be used for the defense of our way of life 
without regard to regional prejudices. 

AVC maintains that insofar as national 
defense is concerned, the National Guard is 
a military anachronism, It should be elimi- 
nated from the Federal military structure. 
In the meantime, we believe that federal 
funds not be allocated for the National 
Guard of any State where said National 
Guard still permits a policy of segregation of 
units or where a state refuses to integrate 
its National Guard because of color or na- 
tional origin. 

We believe that reservists should not suffer 
loss of job rights and privileges and employ- 
ment opportunities because of their partici- 
pation in reserve training. 

AVC ts opposed to any policy whereby the 
Armed Forces award discharges other than 
honorable to reserve personnel based upon 
the political or other activities in which 
these individuals may participate following 
separation from active service under the 


t. 

We believe that the conditions of dis- 
charge should be based solely upon the mill- 
tary activity and efficiency of the reservists. 

4. Benefit dollar 


i 

AVO believes that provision should be 
made to maintain, automatically the pur- 
chasing power of the benefit dollar and up- 
ward adjustments be made annually in ac- 
cordance with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Consumer Price Index. 

5. Civil service 

AVC believes that veterans point prefer- 
ence in the civil service be limited to the 
initial appointment only, and that no per- 
son should recelye a position unless fully 
qualified to perform the duties involved. 

We oppose the principle of granting ab- 
solute preference to veterans in state and 
local civil service. 

6. GI bill 

AVC applauds the passage of a permanent 
G.I. Bill of Rights as a responsible means of 
enabling servicemen and women to return 
to civilian life with facility and ease at the 
end of their service and become useful and 
productive members of their communities. 

However, we urge the Congress to adjust 
the benefits more in line with the World War 
II and Korean G.I. Bills and the current cost 
of living so that the programs may be used 
by veterans without the financial! stress they 
now entail. The G.I. Bill ot Rights should be 
administered in such manner as to guarantee 
the absence of discrimination. 

7. VA hospitalization 


AVC urges that treatment of non-service- 
counected disabilities in VA hospitals be con- 
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tinued on a space-available basis, but that 
such treatment be charged at the full cost, 
if a patient has the means to pay for such 
service; certificates that a veteran is un- 
able to pay should be investigated thorough- 
ly to determine the true ability to meet the 
cost of hospitalization: Further that terms 
of coverage of all prépaid medical associa- 
tions, plans and companies be amended by 
action of the legislatures, supervisory bodies 
or membership, so as to provide payment to 
VA hospitals for non-service-connected 
treatment on the same basis as payment to 
private voluntary and public hospitals. 
8. Unification 

AVC notes with satisfaction that the proc- 
ess of unification of the Armed Forces has 
been making progress. AVC commends the 
actions hitherto taken in this regard and 
urges that the Department of Defense con- 
tinue these efforts vigorously. 

9. Discrimination—Foreign and domestic 


We maintain that no assignment of any 
military personnel should be made whether 
within the United States or overseas, for 
considerations which include discrimination 
on grounds of color, religion, ancestry or na- 
tional origin. 

Our goal is to Insure that no member or 
employee of the Armed Forces, and no de- 
pendents of such persons shall be subjected 
to discriminatory treatment, on or off base 
within the United States or outside the 
United States, on the grounds of color, reli- 
gion, ancestry or national origin, and that 
the power, including the economic power, of 
the United States be consciously used to fur- 
ther this objective. 

10. Information service 


We owe the men of our armed services the 
best possible training to equip them for the 
rigors of modern combat under the most 
adverse conditions of weather, terrain, sup- 
ply and enemy action. We further believe 
that an orlentation program be instituted 
in order to acquaint the prospective draftee, 
at the time of registration, with the rights, 
privileges, benefits and special training he 
and his family will be entitied to if and when 
he is inducted into the Armed Services. 


11, Jurisdiction over ez-servicemen and 
civilians accompanying the Armed Forces 
overseas 


We believe that the ex-servicemen, mili- 
tary dependents, and civilians accompany- 
ing the armed forces abroad should not es- 
cape punishment for serious offenses com- 
mitted while in such status, but should be 
tried before civilian courts. By serious of- 
fenses we mean crimes of the same degree 
of seriousness as felonies at common law. 

12. Awards and benefits 


All laws of the United States pertaining 
to the granting of military medals or deco- 
rations, military disability retirement or 
compensation, dependents and survivors 
benefits, veterans benefits (including bene- 
fits to dependents or suryivors), or other 
special benefits to military personnel or their 
dependents on the basis of wartime service 
of such military personnel shall apply in like 
manner to service performed in such areas 
and during such periods as proclaimed by 
the President where combat or combat condi- 
tions exist and the United States forces to 
which such person is attached are either 
engaged in the combat, engaged in military 
operations designed to carry out any treaty 
or other international obligation of the 
United States. 


13. Expeditious naturalization of 
personnel and dependents 
AVC believes that any man who assumes 
the risks and responsibilities of entry into 
the Armed Forces, whether in wartime or 
time of peace, should be entitled to citizen- 
ship. 
AVC therefore urges the enactment of leg- 
islation which provides in substance that: 
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Any person regardless of age who Is serv- 
ing, served, or hereafter serves honorably in 
the Armed Forces of the United States may 
be naturalized, irrespective of how he en- 
tered the United States. No period of resi- 
dence within the United States shall be re- 
quired; no residence within the jurisdiction 
of the naturalization court; the petitioner 
shall not be required to speak the English 
language, sign his petition in his own hand- 
writing, or meet any educational tests; no 
fee shall be charged or collected for making, 
filing or docketing the petition for naturali- 
gation, or for the final hearing thereon, or 
for the certificate of naturalization, if issued. 
Since some aliens who enter the Armed Sery- 
ices are sent overseas before the naturaliza- 
tion processing can be completed, even 
though no prior period of residence may be 
required, AVC urges that, following the 
precedent set in former Section 702 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, provision be made 
for such a person to be naturalized while 
outside the United States. 

AVC further urges the Amendment of Sec- 
tion 319(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act which shortens the residence 
requirement for aliens married to citizens _ 
from 5 to 3 years be deemed met even if the 
spouse dies while in active service or from 
service causes or because of the absence of 
the spouse from the United States or the 
state by reason of military service. 

RESOLUTION ON CONTRACT COMPLIANCE, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The American Veterans Committee, aware 
of the important role which must be played 
by the Department of Defense under Execu- 
tive Order 11246 to assure equal employ- 
ment opportunity in this nation; 

Taking cognizance of the fact the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the largest procurement 
organization in the country; 

Noting the recent reorganization of the 
contract compliance enforcement work far 
down in the chain of command under De- 
fense Contract Administrative Services; 


Expresses alarm that this reorganization 
may be a downgrading of contract compli- 
ance enforcement; 

Urges that the highest priority and sup- 
port for Federal Contract Compliance in the 
Defense Department under Executive Order 
11246 be given from the Office of the Secre- 
tary and; 

That overall responsibility for contract 
compliance, although administratively un- 
der DCAS, remain in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Manpower. 


Duty Fulfills Word of Three Presidents 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI,. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Heights Star has asked service- 
men in Vietnam to write and express 
their views on their assignments there. 
In response Pfc. Kenneth L. Burdick, 
164 West Richton Road, Steger, Ill., wrote 
to the Chicago Heights Star, which serves 
the community in which he resides. I feel 
that his letter merits wider dissemination 
and, therefore, place it in the RECORD: 
Lerret From Vierndm—Sars Duty FULFILLS 

Worp or THREE PRESIDENTS 

(Eprror's Norx.— In response to un invita- 
tion from this newspaper, Marine Pro. Ken- 
neth L. Burdick, son of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
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Burdick, 164 West Richton road, Steger, has 
Written. the following letter from Viet Nam.) 

I recelved your letter today and was very 
Surprised to get a letter from a newspaper. 
I would be very happy to write about Viet 
Nam. I will try and write what the people 
back home would like to know. 

This country is partly desolate. The people 
here live in small villages and their houses 
are made of wood. Some of the houses have 
tin roofs. 

They are short people whose age shows very 
Much in their faces. They are very friendly 
to us and everyone waves at us as we pass 
each other. 

The people still farm the old way with 
Water buffalo. 

The weather here is completely different 
from the States. When it’s summer back 
home, it is more like a desert here. The rain 
Just pours down. 

Why do they have to protest about us being 
here? I don't think they know why we are 
here. I will tell you. 

There are three Presidents who gave their 
word to help any country that asked for it. 
The three are Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson, When they gave their word, it was 
really the people of the United States giving 
theirs, too. 

Most of us are boys ranging in age from 18 
to 20 years old. But we age fast here. A per- 
son has to in order to stay alive. 

Why do they have to fight back home? 
We're fighting here. Isn't it enough? We are 
helping to keep communism away from our 
country. Why don't they let us know they 
appreciate our fighting for them? 

This place is hell, or at least most of us 
Tefer to it that way. We all work as a team. 
That's the only way to do it, so why don't 
the people back home get on a “team” and 
help us in any way they can? If people only 
knew how people over here live, it would 
change their whole outlook on life, The peo- 
Ple here have been fighting for centuries. 

are tired of fighting and being pushed 
around. 

The guys over here like to get letters even 
though they can’t answer all of them, So if 
anyone wants to write... 


New-Style Model Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
in a vise. Our population grows con- 
Stantly larger. Space for our people to 
live shrinks. Last week President John- 
Son asserted the power of his great office 

alleviate our space squeeze. He an- 
nounced plans for the construction of & 
new town” on the 335-acre plot that 
housed the National Training School 
for Boys in Washington, D.C. As the fol- 
g editorial from the New York 
Times points out, the use of idle Govern- 
Ment properties to provide new housing 
Within our cities may be the key to solv- 
our critical urban space problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial 
at this point in the RECORD: 

New STYLE Move. Crrrrs 

President Johnson's plan for construction 
ot privately financed model communities on 
Surplus public land offers exciting prospects 
for breaking urban housing bottlenecks. 
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The first effort is planned for a 335-acre 
plot in Washington which Is about to be 
abandoned by the National Training School 
for Boys. On the President's orders, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration has agreed to 
make the land available for a planned com- 
munity that will include housing for 25,000 
citizens of all incomes, as well as schools, 
Tecreation areas, shopping and service fa- 
cilities and some light industry. 

The President has assigned a top-level com- 
mittee to seek other tracts of surplus Fed- 
eral land for similar new communities 
throughout the nation. One possibility close 
to home is Fort Totten in Queens. 

The key to the new scheme is the Presi- 
dent's intervention to pry loose from a re- 
luctant General Services Administration idle 
Government properties. Such properties— 
city and state as well as Federal—offer the 
last, best opportunity in many cities to se- 
cure the open space needed for the kind of 
total community planning embodied in 
Europe's “new towns“ and more recently in 
the United States in the imaginative new 
Washington suburb of Reston. Developing 
new communities on unused public land 
avoids the lengthy condemnation proceed- 
ings and the displacement of slum families 
that marred earlier urban renewal efforts. 

The President's new urban plan is not, of 
course, foolproof, nor is it in any sense a 
final answer to the crisis in American cities. 
The new communities will require local and 
private initiatives which may not be forth- 
coming. And the Federal Government will 
have to use the leverage of its contribution 
to make sure that minority groups get a fair 
share in both the construction and the occu- 
pancy of the Washington city-within-a-city 
and its hoped-for successors. 

In many cities, there may be no public 
property suitable for this kind of project. It 
will not promote prudent urban renewal if 
vacant public lands are seized to meet press- 
ing needs just because they are there, with- 
out due consideration for their proper role in 
a comprehensive urban development plan. 
Even where appropriate public land is avail- 
able for development, the need will continue 
on an urgent basis for costly redevelopment 
efforts. 

Nevertheless, the President has started 
something in the capital that offers a prom- 
ising wedge for new and different community 
development across the country. The dread 
sameness of high-rise barracks need no 
longer be the badge of urban renewal. 


WTVJ Celebrates 10 Years of 
Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago this month, Miami television station 
WTVJ broadcast its first editorial. It 
turned out to be the first daily editorial 
broadcast by any TV station in the 
United States. F 

Television has now taken its place 
alongside the older news media in the 
presentation of its editorial opinions on 
matters affecting the community in 
which it operates. It performs a valu- 
able public service in this respect by 
bringing key problems to the public’s at- 
tention and, very often, by offering sotu- 
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ae to these problems for considera- 
on. 

There are those who believe that it is 
not proper for a television station to edi- 
torialize. However, I would call my col- 
leagues’ attention to a portion of the 
testimony given before a Senate commit- 
tee in 1963 by Mitchell Wolfson, presi- 
dent of Wometco Enterprises, which 
owns and operates WTVJ. Mr. Wolfson 
said: 

In every freedom there is an element of 
risk. We must accept the risks if we are to 
achieve the benefits. We must take the risk 
inherent in unrestricted broadcast editorials. 
If we dare not take that risk, we dare not 
let Americans think for themselves, much 
less be permitted to think. We will destroy 
the dialogue which began when this nation 


began. Just as surely we will destroy our 
nation. 


Ralph Renick, vice president for news 
of WTVJ, is the man who initiated the 
daily television editorial in 1957. He has 
been honored by his colleagues for his 
efforts by being the recipient of the 1962 
Radio and Television News Directors’ 
Association Award for being the first in 
the Nation to editorialize; and also in 
1962 by the National Headliner's Club 
which gave him its top award for an 
editorial campaign which resulted in the 
reinstatement of Miami’s city manager. 

In a recent editorial commemorating 
the 10th anniversary, Renick talked 
about the objectives he tries to achieve. 
I commend some of his remarks to my 
colleagues: x 

Many of the other 2,142 editorials did pro- 
duce constructive positive action. Eighty- 
three per cent of the editorials dealt with 
state, county, city or local subjects. We have 
tried to keep the topics close to home where 
first-hand research could be obtained and 
follow-through action could be charted... . 
Over the past ten years, we have tried to 
harness this energy for the good of the South 
Florida region. We would hope that the edi- 
torials have focused attention on the impor- 
tant so that public concentration could be 
more easily turned to the key problems and 
solutions.. . . As we enter our second dec- 
ade, we pledge to remain alert to wrongs that 
need righting; corruption that needs ex- 
posing and, above all, people that need help. 


“Differences” Between Our Leaders 
Placed in Proper Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, at the Air 
Force Association dinner here in Wash- 
ington Tuesday night, many of us heard 
two speeches that should reassure every 
American. 

One address was delivered by Gen. 
J. P. McConnell, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force. The other was made by the 
Honorable Harold Brown, Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

Both speeches clearly and forcefully 
answered recent allegations of differ- 
ences of opinion between our military and 
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civilian leaders over the conduct of the 
war in Vietnam. 

In my opinion, General McConnell and 
Secretary Brown put these “differences” 
into proper perspective. With brevity, 
clarity, and candor, they reminded us 
of a lot of fundamentals about our form 
of government—fundamentals which 
some critics appear to have forgotten. I 
urge my colleagues to read these two 
speeches: 

Gen. J. P. MCCONNELL, CHIEF OF STAFF, 

U.S. Am FORCE 

As we commemorate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the United States Air Force as an 
independent Service, we should also remem- 
ber that the beginnings of military airpower 
in this country go back exactly sixty years. 

It is most fitting that we reflect with pride 
and gratitude on the accomplishments of the 
nation’s pioneer airmen because their great 
record, especially during the two World Wars, 
helped bring about the establishment of the 
United States Air Force in 1947. But whether 
we go back twenty years or sixty, we find no 
parallel to the new airpower chapter that is 
being written in the skies over Vietnam 


today. 

I will not dwell on the contributions air- 
power is making in this war. But I do want 
to use this opportunity to clarify one mis- 
conception concerning this conflict. 

I have heard and read—as I know you 
have—recent commentaries which make it 
appear that there are fundamental disagree- 
ments on the conduct of the bombing cam- 
paign between the President and the Secre- 

of Defense, on the one hand, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the other. In my 
view this is an erroneous conception. To be 
sure, there have been differences of opinion, 
but the expression and consideration of dif- 
ferent points of view are essential elements 
of our form of government. If the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff failed to put forward their 
opinions and recommendations—regardless of 
what these may be—to their civilian super- 
iors, they would not be conforming with the 
requirements of law. And if the Commander 
in Chief and the Secretary of Defense did not 
modify or, disapprove some of these recom- 
mendations when, in their opinion, it served 
the best interest of the nation to do so, they 
would not be conforming with the law or 
the Constitution of the United States. 

We, the Joint Chiefs, are given every op- 
portunity to express our opinions and rec- 
ommendations freely to the President, to the 
Secretary of Defense and before Congres- 
sional Committees. We do so in our capac- 
ity as military advisers and Service Chiefs, 
and the recommendations we make are 
based on our thorough evaluation of mili- 
tary requirements, with full realization that 
other factors are also involved and must be 
considered. 

Our recommendations may not always be 
accepted to the full degree which we con- 
sider militarily desirable. But once the deci- 
sions have been made, it is the job of the 
military to implement these decisions to the 
best of our ability. 

Speaking for the Air Force, I am proud to 
say that this is widely understood by our 
men, from generals to airmen. The many 
hundreds of men of all ranks to whom I 
talked during my various visits to Southeast 
Asia know what is expected of them, and 
they perform their assigned duties loyally, 
professionally and effectively, They recognize 
that there are considerations other than 
military, and they abide strictly by the rules 
established by proper authority and do so 
with the unquestioning discipline that is the 
mark of the true professional. 

Let us never forget that, in a democracy 
such as ours, it is the grave responsibility 
of the elected Commander in Chief to make 
the final decisions, He does so after care- 
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fully weighing the counsel he has obtained 
from the and from his various ad- 
visers, including the military. I believe that 
a better understanding of this democratic 
process would be more helpful to all con- 
cerned, 

I am grateful for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter before such a distinguished 
audience. This is not the first time—and 
surely not the last—that the Air Force As- 
sociation has provided a forum for discuss- 
ing subjects of national interest. And so, in 
conclusion, I want to express to the Air 
Force Association and Its leaders my sincere 
appreciation for the invaluable service they 
have rendered to the Air Force and to the 
nation throughout the past twenty years. 
Their active interest and dynamic support 
have helped to make airpower one of the 
most vital assets in the protection and de- 
fense of our national security. 

ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD Brown, SECRETARY 
or THE Am FORCE 


It is truly a great honor as well as a great 
pleasure for me to be with you tonight on 
this occasion which marks the 20th Anniver- 
sary of the United States Air Force as a sep- 
arate service. The exhibits which we have 
seen are only one indication of how far alr- 
power and the Air Force have come during 
the past twenty years—in the development 
and use of technology, in effectiveness, and 
in support of our national objectives. 

I would like to associate myself with the 
remarks the Chief of Staff has just made. In 
recent weeks there has been a good deal ap- 
pearing in the press, and in other news media, 
about alleged divisions between civilian and 
military authorities in the government, 

These allegations bother me. They bother 
me because our military leaders are cast in 
the role of irresponsible militarists on the 
one hand, or prophets in revolt on the other. 
Some charge our generals with going behind 
the backs of their civilian superiors to lobby 
with Congress, the press, and industry for a 
program of unlimited and indiscriminate 
bombing. Others argue that our military lead- 
ers have a sure solution to the conflict while 
civilian officials are uncertain, bemused, and 
inconsistent. 

Both of these pictures seem to me to be 
completely baseless. I think I am in a posi- 
tion to know the truth about this. I am a 
civilian by education and experience. Yet 
two years as Air Force Secretary, and over 15 
years before that in the field of national 
security, have given me close connections 
with the military, and with the Air Force in 
particular. 

I have been in Vietnam and to Thailand 
twice during the last twenty months, and 
talked wtih hundreds of our pilots. I have 
spent a great deal of time with our com- 
manders in the field. I spend most of nearly 
every day with senior Air Force generals at 
Headquarters. I find neither a clique of ir- 
responsible militarists nor a set of supermen 
who have the only right way to succeed in a 
terribly complex and difficult war. 

What I see is a group of professionals who 
understand how to apply airpower within 
the constraints which the larger picture im- 
poses, and who have done so in a very precise 
and skillful way. I see a group many of whom 
are fighting their third war—and in all three, 
airpower has played a vital role. I see men 
who understand the military picture and 
who appreciate the fact that this is not sim- 
ply a military conflict. They know it has 
unique diplomatic, international-political, 
and other important components. They are 
thoughtful; they are loyal to their military 
and civilian superiors; they have integrity. 

Spike Momyer in Saigon, Jack Ryan in 
Honolulu, and J. P. McConnell in Washing- 
ton are neither irresponsible advocates of the 
use of airpower nor men who pretend to 
have all the answers. They know their job. 
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They make their recommendations on the 
basis of military and other factors as they 
see them, but recognize that the factors 
other than the immediate military situation 
not only enter the picture but in many cases 
can be overriding. They recognize that all 
factors—the military factors, the intelligence 
estimates, the international and diplomatic 
situation—must be balanced by the authori- 
ties constitutionally responsible for making 
the overall decisions. And when those de- 
cisions are made our airmen—from the Chief 
of Staff through the pilots who fly and crews 
who maintain the aircraft—carry taem out 
promptly and with professional skill. 

Our Air Force leaders and the people of the 
Air Force are not justly served by either of 
two implications. They are not justly served 
by the implication that our top officers op- 
pose national policies and are right in doing 
so. Neither are they done justice by the 
implication that they oppose national poli- 
cies but are wrong in doing so. In fact, our 
military leaders support national policies, 
and they carry them out superbly. 

Because many of you have “felt the heat in 
the kitchen“ —to paraphrase President Tru- 
man-—you have the advantage of being able 
to put today’s events and attitudes into their 
proper perspective. You had—some still 
have—a part in the hammering-out process 
through which decisions are made in our 
government. You understand this process and 
trust its inherent rightness. Those of you 
here tonight, therefore, can make a special 
contribution by assisting others to under- 
stand the real issues at stake as well as by 
helping those in authority to meet the difi- 
cult problems at hand. To do so is to do no 
more than you have always done—and in the 
true tradition of our Air Force, 


New Assets for Expanding Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp, the sec- 
ond of Sylvia Porter’s articles on the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, from today’s 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

I particularly commend this article to 
the attention of my colleagues because 
her sequel points out to critics of the 
reform the significant contribution that 
the new reserves will make toward un- 
derwriting our expanding international 
trade, and achieving world stability. 
Cynics Cannot Discreprr Monry REFORM'S 

VALUE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The 10 leading financial powers of the free 
world agreed last month to create a new type 
of world money which governments can use 
in addition to gold and U.S. dollars to settle 
their debts with each other, The plan will 
be approved by the 106 nations belonging 
to the International Monetary Fund at the 
IMF's annual meeting in Rio de Janeiro 
starting Monday, Sept. 25. 

After final details haye been hammered 
out, the plan will be submitted to the par- 
laments of each member-nation for ratifi- 
cation, (This would necessitate a Congres- 
sional law here.) The timeable calls for es- 
tablishment of the machinery to issue the 
new world money in 1969-70. 

When the cables start rolling out of the 
Rio meeting Sept. 25, there undoubtedly will 
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be many reports downgrading the achieve- 
ment. Cynics will be measuring the curbs on 
the proposed new world money against what 
Might have been accomplished and mini- 
mizing the accord as 4 result; they already 
are minimizing it as considerably less valu- 
able than gold or U.S. dollars. 

Eut the central fact is that a new inter- 
National reserve asset is being developed to 
supplement gold and the U.S. dollar in in- 
ternational trade. The new reserve is to stand 
as a top asset for the world’s central bankers, 
designed to be ultimately as “good as gold” 
in the eyes of the world’s finance ministers. 

BASICALLY STRONGER 


After four years of hard negotiations and 
frequent vetoes by France, the leading fi- 
nancial powers have agreed upon a basis 
strengthening of the monetary system. (The 
Group of Ten are the U.S. Britain, France, 
West Germany, Japan. Italy, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Canada.) 

This telegraphs an ultimate reduction in 
the responsibilities of the US. dollar in the 
financing of world trade and thus, a lessen- 
ing of pressure on our dollar and on our 
dwindling gold reserve. 

It assures sufficient credit in coming years 
to finance the free world’s continued eco- 
nomic growth, In May, the free world com- 
Pleted the greatest round of tariff cuts in 
history and laid the foundation for a vast 
expansion of international trade. Now the 
free world is inventing the means for fi- 
nancing this expanded trade. — 

It signals a step toward scrapping the 
traditional role of gold in world trade and 
ending the reign of gold over international 
exchange. This reform is not radical, will 
not in one stroke transform our monetary 
system (as many U.S. experts wanted). 

But it will provide for a new, acceptable 
Paper money to underwrite the growth of 
world trade. It will help fill the dangerous 
gap created by the fact that newly mined gold 
is no longer adding to the world’s money 
reserves and when the US. finally stops 
spending so much more abroad than it earns 
abroad, U.S. dollars won't be adding to the 
reserves either. 


DEPRESSION WEAPON 


It promises to erase the danger of world- 
Wide depression caused by a shortage of 
Money to finance essential trade. 

It implies a moye toward the ultimate 
Creation of a single world currency. 

I remember “Bretton Woods” in 1944 and 
the skepticism about whether the monetary 
system born there would survive. The system 
has not only survived but it has also been 
& force behind free world prosperity ever 
since, 


MCAP Did a Fine Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
aftermath of the civil strife that swept 
many cities in our Nation this summer, 
some statements have been made accus- 
ing employees of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, especially local community 
action program officials, with fanning 
the flames of riotous destruction. 

For this reason a survey was taken 
of mayors and police officials in the 
Cities affected to determine what they 
thought on this issue. No police chief or 
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mayor has said that the agency height- 
ened tensions in any community. In fact, 
in many cases, the city’s arrest rate for 
the summer was down due to the crea- 
tion of summer jobs for unoccupied 
youth, 

To this date, a total of 16 antipoverty 
workers have been arrested and accused 
of foul play. Nine of these were summer 
employees. None has been convicted. 
These are the 16 we have heard so much 
about, Mr. Speaker. But, not enough has 
been said about the 30,000 dedicated 
Americans who worked day and night 
this summer to prevent confusion and 
small incidents from becoming turmoil. 

The work of the antipoverty program 
this summer has been effective in finding 
work for the jobless, training for the 
young, and creative outlets for the idle. 

In a recent editorial, the Daily Rec- 
ord, of Long Branch, N.J., reviewed for 
the public the achievements of our anti- 
poverty workers this summer. That edi- 
torial is a fitting tribute to the high 
quality of community leadership we 
have in Monmouth County and through- 
out New Jersey. 

At this point I wish to have the edito- 
rial inserted in the RECORD: 

[From the Daily Record, Long Branch, N..] 
MCAP DW a Fine Jos 


The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
been accused of being a vehicle through 
which some Negro radicals have added to ra- 
cial unrest and thus become a contributing 
factor in the mid-summer riots. 

So the agency has done some soul search- 
ing and has come up with some interesting 
facts to prove that anti-poverty units have 
helped to prevent violence in a great many 
cities. 

In two Monmouth County cities, Long 
Branch and Asbury Park, workers of the 
Monmouth County Action Program, Inc. 
were responsible for cooling the tempers of 
youthful Negroes who nearly triggered dis- 
turbances in the two cities. 

In Long Branch on successive nights, Daily 
Record photographer Thomas Herde was 
brutally beaten and incidents of bottle and 
rock tossing at automobiles were reported in 
the Liberty street area. 

However, even as the bottles and rocks were 
being tossed on the second night, MCAP 
workers and several Long Branch Negro lead- 
ers were circulating among the errant youths 
and cooling them down, The threat of a ra- 
cial disturbance dissipated almost as quickly 
as it had sprung up. 

In Asbury Park, a group of Negro teenagers 
set fire to a car and threw rocks at other cars 
driving through the neighborhood. MCAP 
staf members went into the neighborhood 
and talked the teenagers out of precipitating 
a riot. 

In both cities, MCAP staff members worked 
closely with the police and reported rumors 
of trouble to police Maison officers. 

Asbury Park Police Chief Maurice Fitzger- 
ald said, “The efforts of MCAP in working 
with the police has certainly had a positive 
effect on reducing racial tensions, The racial 
climate in Asbury Park is better because of 
the work of MCAP.” 

Rep. James J. Howard said, “MCAP has 
done everything it could in the tense areas. 
The poverty program had had a lot to do 
with keeping things cool.” 

One night of high tension in Elizabeth 
was dispelled by the local Community Action 
Agency under the leadership of the mayor 
and the police and a possible riot was 
averted. 

The OEO has determined that no police 
chief or mayor has said that the agency has 
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heightened tensions, In 16 cities bad situa- 
tions were quickly cooled down, In 13 cities 
special groups were formed to patrol trouble 
areas and to serve as communication posts 
between police and the slum areas. In 14 
cities municipal police CAP agencies had 
joint programs to prevent riots. In 8 cities 
the juvenile arrest rate went down this Sum- 
mer, a fact that OEO attributes to more 
Summer jobs through the agency. 

The agency admits that 16 Community 
Action employes have been arrested during 
riots but says that that figure is a low per- 
centage among a total of 30,000 employes. 
Of these 9 were Summer workers. Also, none 
of the 16 has been convicted. 

It is always easy to find a whipping boy 
among the unreasoning in times of turmoil. 
Unfortunately, the temper of the times is to 
act hastily and to speak without reasoning. 

But the situation will beggar improvement 
unless men of reason prevail and find a solu- 
tion to the ills which beset the nation. 

It would be difficult to fault the county's 
anti-poverty agency in view of the fact that 
rioting was averted in Monmouth County 
despite a time of terror early in August when 
rumors of impending trouble ran through 
Red Bank, Long Branch and Asbury Park. 


Congressman McDade Sets Forth Some 
Cogent Observations on the Problems 
of Crime and Poverty in His Letter to 
the Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe that there is very much disagree- 
ment among Americans as to what two 
of our most disturbing—and pressing— 
domestic problems are. Few, if any, 
issues here at home have commanded 
the news space and the television and 
radio time that crime and poverty have 
during this summer and, indeed, over 
the past few years. 

While public scrutiny and concern are 
indispensable to winning the war against 
these blights, it is only through positive 
action that we shall ever be able to deal 
succesfully with them. Crime and pov- 
erty are intertwined, and we will never 
eradicate either unless we root them out 
together. 

My distinguished colleague from the 
Keystone State of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable Josera M. McDanpg, has ad- 
dressed himself to these twin problems 
in a letter to the Washington Post of 
yesterday, setting forth some cogent ob- 
servations that merit our attention and 
our thoughtful consideration. 

I am pleased to insert Congressman 
McDanr’s letter in the Recorp so that 
those who may have missed it in the 
newspaper may read it herein: 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1967. 


The Enprror, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mr. Eprror: The Post editorial of 
August 30th on crime was in keeping with 
the traditional concern for human needs of 
which the Post is so justly proud. It con- 
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tributes to the start of a vital dialogue on 
organized crime. 

There are two kinds of crime in America 
street crime and organized crime. Both are 
violent. Both are serious. Both are threats to 
law and order. All citizens should be con- 

. cerned about both—but few seem genuinely 
worried about crime. The Admin- 
istration is inexplicably indifferent. 

We must be concerned because organized 
crime breeds street crime. estimate 
that fully 50% of all the street crime in 
New York City, for example, stems from the 
desperate need of the drug addict to find the 
money, anywhere and anyway he can, to 
feed his habit. The business of illegal nar- 
cotics sales is the business of organized 
crime. If the crime rate is to be significantly 
lowered, a real war against organized crime 
must be waged. And it is not. 

Perhaps of even more significance is the 
apparent mis-conception of organized crime 
which so many commentators share. Or- 

crime is far more than internecine 
violence in the underworld, far more than 
an intricate nationwide network of rack- 
eteers, and far more than crooked men in 
legitimate business enterprises. It is a mon- 
strous leech on the urban poor in contem- 
porary America. 

Organized crime will take from the urban 
poor this year through the numbers racket 
alone more than three times as much money 
as the War on Poverty will put into the same 
areas. Organized crime narcotics 
sales will take from the urban poor this year 
as much money as Project Head Start will 
spend to provide a chance to the children 
of the urban poor. Organized crime’s loan- 
sharking this year will take seven times as 
much money from the marginal business- 
men among the urban poor as the Small 
Business Administration will extend to them 
in loans under the anti-poverty program. 

This is the context in which organized 
crime must be viewed, but seldom is. In this 
context the debate on wiretapping and elec- 
tronic surveillance takes on a different light. 
We favor legislation to restrict severely the 
use of these devices in order to protect man's 
sacred right to privacy. But we cannot ignore 
the judgment of almost every law enférce- 
ment official and the President's Crime Com- 
mission that electronic surveillance is the 
only truly effective tool to fight organized 
crime. 


The present Supreme Court is noted for its 
devotion to civil liberties. The major sig- 
nificance of its recent decision in the Berger 
Case is not that the permissive New York 
State wiretap law contains insufficient safe- 
guards for personal privacy. The major de- 
cision of the Court was implied consent it 
gave to wiretap legisiation which would per- 
mit electronic surveillance by law enforce- 
ment officers under court authorization and 
stringent, Court imposed controls. 

Our recommendation is for a wiretap law 
that conforms to the latter of the Supreme 
Court's ruling in the Berger Case. In view of 
the threat which organized crime represents 
to the success of the War on Poverty, we do 
not understand why the Administration feels 
that it must ignore the view of the Court in 
the Berger Case. 

A fight against organized crime is insep- 
arable from a genuine war on poverty, in- 
separable from a sincere battle against street 
crime, inseparable from a real effort to rout 
out political corruption, and inseparable 
from a substantive effort to reestablish public 
respect for law, order and public officials. 

Sincerely, 
JoserH M. MCDADE, 
Member of Congress. 
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Who Will? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
weeks the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HALL] has diligently tried 
to persuade the Department of Justice to 
investigate the St. Louis Steamfitters 
Union, Local 562, on charges of violating 
the Corrupt Practices Act. Thus far, he 
has received nothing but an evasive re- 
sponse. 

As the gentleman properly asks: 

If the Department of Justice, as the pro- 
tector of the people, won't pursue wrong- 
doing, who will? 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in an 
excellent editorial, asks the same ques- 
tion. It was the Globe-Democrat which 
first revealed that the St. Louis local had 
failed to report more than $80,000 in po- 
litical contributions to out-of-State 
Democrat candidates, including $52,000 
for the campaign of President Johnson. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and to Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark: 

PAGING ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK 


It is a curious and outrageous spectacle 
when the United States Attorney General's 
office takes evasive action rather than under- 
take an investigation of the St. Louis Steam- 
fitter Union, Local 562, on charges of violat- 
ing the federal corrupt practices law. 

But this is what is happening. Congress- 
man Durward G. Hall has been besieging the 
Attorney General's office for more than six 
weeks trying to persuade government attor- 
neys to take some action in the case. 

To date Representative Hall has received 
only an evasive reply from Fred M. Vinson 
Jr., assistant attorney general in charge of 
the criminal division, in which Mr. Vinson 
completely dodged the specific question ask- 
ing “if the Department of Justice is pursu- 
ing legislative violations in this instance, to 
what degree, and if not, why not? 

The Globe-Democrat has revealed that the 
St. Louls Steamfitters Union has failed to re- 
port more than $80,000 In political contribu- 
tions made to Democratic candidates out of 
the state, including $52,000 for the re- 
election campaign of President Johnson and 
$10,000 for Robert F. Kennedy's successful 
race for United States Senator from New 
Tork. 

Representative Hall had written the At- 
torney General's office when it became ap- 
parent that the Justice Department was 
showing no interest in undertaking a real 
investigation of the steamfitter’s unreported 
out-of-state political gifts. 

From what can be learned there has been 
all kinds of high-level scurrying about to 
avoid investigating, much less prosecute, the 
steamfitters officials involved. 

Representative Hall justifiably asks “If the 
Department of Justice, as the protector of 
the people, won't pursue wrongdoing, who 
will?” 

Yes, Attorney General Ramsey Clark, if 
your Office won't take an interest in these 
alleged violations of the corrupt practices 
act, who will? 
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Is it the practice of your office, Mr. Clark, 
to issue evasive answers to Congressmen 
when they ask for action on serious allega- 
tions concerning law violations, hoping that 
if the inquirer is put off long enough he 
will go away? 

Hopefully, Mr. Clark, your answer will be 
that this is not the practice of the highest 
enforcement branch of justice in the land. If 
our country has reached the point where 
those entrusted with this enormous respon- 
sibility shirk their duty because of political 
or other considerations, then we'truly are on 
the way out as a society dedicated to law 
and order. 

The provisions of the corrupt practices 
statute governing reporting of campaign 
contributions were included to prevent un- 
due influence or pressure being used by any 
individual or groups in elections. The ballot 
is one of our most fundamental rights, its 
integrity to be guarded above all else. If the 
election process is corrupted, then so is our 
entire form of government. 

This newspaper regards this as a very seri- 
ous matter, Mr. Clark. It is certain the 
people of this region feel likewise. What does 
your office intend to do about these charges? 


No Constitutional Right To Demonstrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the prohi- 
bitions against Federal interference in 
the right of individuals and States 
clearly applies to religion, speech, press, 
peaceable assembly, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 

Through an educational brainwashing 
the word “prohibition” against Congress 
has been promoted into a “guarantee” by 
the Federal Establishment against the 
State and the individual. 

Yet, even so, no theory ever so remote 
can possibly stretch the “prohibition 
against” to a “guarantee to” demon- 
strate—to usurp the highways, public 
buildings, and upset peaceful com- 
munities. 

Nothing morally wrong can ever be 
made politically right. Blackmail is but 
blackmail and it is being made profitable 
by elected leaders who either do not 
understand constitutional law or who 
are afraid to fulfill their obligation of 
trust from their people. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a hard-hitting 
report prepared by Mr. Thomas A. Lane, 
of McLean, Va., following my remarks: 
No CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT To DEMONSTRATE 

(By Thomas A. Lane) 

WASHINGTON.—There is no constitutional 
right to demonstrate. The relevant constitu- 
tional words are, “peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

The claimed right to demonstrate is in 
practice a right to foment civil strife. It 
doesn’t exist, and it cannot exist in any or- 
derly society. 

Our free society has never been without 
friction. Strife between early settlers and 
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later immigrants, and between successive 
waves of immigrants, has studded our his- 
tory. Strife is endemic in a free society. 

However, it has never heretofore been a 
function of government to promote such 
strife. The clear duty of government has been 
to reduce tensions and to prevent or end 
conflict. 

The different nationality groups could get 
parade permits for their special holidays. It 
would have been considered preposterous, 
however, to suggest that the Irish should have 
police protection while they marched into 
the Italian sector to shout their imprecations. 
That would have been the sure way to pro- 
voke a riot. 

Civic order required each group to respect 
the privacy and security of the others. The 
law sustained that rule. 

Why then did Governor McKeithen of 
Louisiana mobilize his state police and incur 
heavy expense to protect a group of civil 
Tights demonstrators marching from Boga- 
lusa to Baton Rouge? Why did the Mayor of 
Milwaukee allow Father James E. Groppi to 
march his civil rights demonstrators into the 
Polish wards of the city? 

These are the fruits of a right to demon- 
strate which has been falsely asserted by civil 
rights activists and has been sustained by 
the federal executive. When Dr. King claimed 
a right to march down the highway from 
Selma to Montgomery, Governor Wallace 
rightly denied his claim. No group in our so- 
clety has a right to march down the highway 
obstructing traffic and endangering its mem- 
bers. Nevertheless, President Johnson said 
the demonstrators did have a right to march 
down the highway and that the federal gov- 
ernment would protect them. 

Mobilizing three thousand members of the 
Army and the National Guard was a costly 
way to deliver a petition to the State Capitol. 
But President Johnson and Dr. King were 
content because the strife secured the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 1965, ‘ 

The President had no right nor precedent 
for his position. When our police forces are 
already overburdened with problems of 
crime, it is clearly intolerable to waste them 
in protecting political blocs which are de- 
liberately provoking racial strife, It was 
President Johnson’s duty to support the cor- 
rect legal position taken by Governor Wal- 
lace. He chose instead to exploit the emo- 
tional tension of the conflict. 

Governor McKeithen faced this same 
threat to the public order, If he denied the 
right to march to Baton Rouge, would he 
Provoke a new conflict with the federal gov- 
ernment and provide national publicity for 
the demonstrators? As a matter of practical 
Politics and not of law, he decided to accept 
the costs of escorting the marchers. But he 
thereby compromised his responsibilities as 
Governor. 

Father Groppi, serving a parish in a pre- 
dominantly negro sector of Milwaukee, is 
caught up in the political turmoil of his 
neighborhood. Surely he must know that his 
People have no right to demonstrate in hos- 
tile areas of the city. Surely he must recog- 
nize the immorality of stirring racial con- 
fict. He may win his spurs as a political 
activist but he will lose his credit as a man 
of God. He has brought grief to black and 
white alike. 

It was imprudent of Mayor Mater to grant 
Permission for Father Groppi's first march. 
It was an obligation of his office to protect 
the Polish citizens of the residential area 
from such belligerent intrusion. 

It is apparent from these examples that 
the evil precedent set by President Johnson 
has tended to establish a right which has no 
existence in law and which, if allowed, would 
be destructive of public order, That prece- 
dent must be reversed. 

Mayors and Governors must return to the 
sound rule that no one in America has a 
right to provoke the hostility of law-abiding 
Citizens. Public officials must reject the 
Phony assertion of a right to demonstrate. 
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The Courage of Cardinal Mindszenty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Jersey 
[Mr. Parren] has clearly told us the 
facts of the precarious situation of the 
brave Cardinal of Hungary, Archbishop 
Joseph Mindszenty. 

It is well to, recall now the events 
which led to the rise and the Communist 
arrest and imprisonment of the leader 
of the Catholic Church in Hungary, a 
deed without precedent in 1,000 years 
of Hungarian history. 

After receiving his ordination as a 
bishop in March 1944—just before the 
German occupation of Hungary—the 
new bishop uncompromisingly de- 
nounced Nazism and anti-Semitism and 
was even at one point arrested for the 
audacity of his statements. 

As the Primate of Hungary died in the 
days following the Russian ocupation of 
his see, on October 2, 1945, Bishop 
Mindszenty was promoted to Archbishop 
of Esztergom and Primate of Hungary. 

His first act was an appeal to the 
world to feed the starving Hungarian 
people. Raised to the position of a cardi- 
nal on February 18, 1946, by Pope Pius 
XII, he soon had occasion to protest the 
behavior of the Red army and the new 
antichurch drive of the coalition govern- 
ment already heavily infiltrated by Com- 
munists. 

Cardinal Mindszenty visited the United 
States and Canada in 1946, and ex- 
pressed his thanks for American aid. The 
position of the Hungarian Catholic 
Church in 1945 was still good. About 
two-thirds of the population was Cath- 
olic, half of the nation’s secondary 
schools were under church auspices, and 
the land possession of the church allowed 
it to continue independent charitable 
and educational work, 

Yet the church's troubles began soon 
enough. First, the apostolic nunciature 
was ousted from Budapest. Next, land re- 
forms deprived the church of its income 
to maintain Catholic schools and chari- 
table institutions. Restrictions were 
placed on the Catholic press, thereby de- 
priving the Catholics from responding to 
the scurillous attacks in the Government 
press. 

A secularized marriage law was put 
into effect in 1946; Catholic youth orga- 
nizations were banned; priests were ar- 
rested for opposing the Communist-in- 
duced seizure of all power; and Catholic 
schools were nationalized in 1948. 

The cardinal protested in vain; he 
pointed out that the measures not only 
contravened constitutional guarantees 
and traditions, but also the human rights 
pledge of the Government under the 1947 
peace treaty. By 1948, a drive had begun 
to oust the cardinal. But when the 
schools were nationalized, the cardinal 
announced in July 1948 the excommuni- 
cation of every Catholic member of the 
Parliament who had voted for it. He also 
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took note of the stepped-up hate cam- 
paign of the Communist-dominated Gov- 
ernment in November 1948 in a pastoral 
letter declaring any confessions he may 
make under Communist duress after his 
probable arrest null and void. 

It was under such circumstances that 
his arrest and farcical trial occurred. 
However, even under the 1949 law, his 
conviction by the court remained a mis- 
carriage of justice as he had never ful- 
filled the criminal intent of the statutes 
by his actions. After 10 years in prison 
and after being liberated by the freedom 
fighters in 1956, he has been residing in 
the American Embassy. It would be time 
for us to tell the Hungarian Government 
that if it wants bridgebuilding, it should 
solve the Mindszenty case, overturn the 
illegal sentence, and return him to his 
ecclesiastical functions. Otherwise the 
whole story of liberalization and religious 
freedom will remain a mirage, 


Keep the Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, sta- 
tion WBBM-TV, Chicago, III., in a fine 
editorial commentary on Friday, Sep- 
tember 1, expressed proper concern over 
Secretary of Defense McNamara’s plan 
to reorganize the National Guard. The 
editorial, which is especially timely, fol- 
lows: 

Keer THE GUARD 

From the aftermath of last January's 
paralyzing snowstorm, this summer’s tragic 
tornado, and through the agony of last sum- 
mer's civil strife, the Ilinois National Guard 
has proven its usefulness and, indeed, its ef- 
fectiveness in time of necessity. 

The Guard has supplemented law enforce- 
ment officials and has acted alone by order 
of the Governor to assist in time of God made 
or man made disaster. 

Unfortunately, however, it appears as if 
the valiant attempts of Governor Kerner to 
keep the Ilinois National Guard intact may 
have failed. ; 

In fact, the Pentagon has even rejected a 
request by Governor Kerner for more time to 
evaluate the proposed reorganization of the 
Guard in Illinois. 

This proposed reorganization of the Guard, 
unwisely we think, would decrease many of 
the combat units Ulinois has trained in riot 
duty. 

It has been charged that the reduction in 
the Guards strength could leave our state 
without the proper capacity to maintain law 
and order. Se 

In fact, General Francis P. Kane, Com- 
mander of the 33rd National Guard Division 
in Illinois, has told us that one of his great- 
est concerns with the possible reduction in 
the Guard is whether there will be a large 
enough force to effectively deal with state 
emergencies. 

In view of this summer’s violent eruptions 
in citles—the need for supplementing law 
enforcement units seems all too painfully 
obvious. 

We believe, the hasty action by the Penta- 
gon to the Guard is a foolhardy at- 
tempt at economy and—a dangerous one. 
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Hopefully, Congress will have the last word 
on retaining the National Guard—we urge 


our Congressmen to support keeping the 
Guard. 


Miss American Teen-Ager Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighth Annual Miss American Teen- 
Ager Contest was held Friday evening, 
September 8, at the Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park in New Jersey, a part of the 
Ninth Congressional District. 

The Miss American Teen-Ager Contest, 
which originated in 1960, seeks to honor 
the American teenage girl in her role as 
a daughter, sister, and friend; emphasiz- 
ing her influence on the American way of 
life and her participation in activities in 
her community surroundings, such as 
school, church, civic, and charitable par- 
ticipation. 

Thus, Miss American Teen-Ager is a 
symbol of juvenile decency in this era of 
constant talk of juvenile delinquency. 
She can become an image by personify- 
ing today’s ideal teenage girls—alert, in- 
telligent, knowledgeable, a well-rounded 
personality, mature, and realistic; with 
a clean, attractive, energetic, and youth- 
ful appearance. 

A young girl will sympathize with 
Miss American Teen-Ager because the 
winning girl, chosen as Miss American 
Teen-Ager is not merely a beauty contest 
winner. Her attributes are those all 
America lands and which all teenage 
girls consider to be an ideal for their own 
identification and personality. 

While there may be awe and glamour 
with the title, there is also warmth and 
credibility in the Miss American Teen- 
Ager name, since it reflects everything 
that American teenage girls are or wish 
to become. 

The Miss American Teen-Ager Contest 
is the oldest and largest competition for 
girls in the age bracket of 13 through 17, 
giving recognition, prestige, and acclaim 
to teenagers in a rewarding fashion. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my heartiest congratulations to the 
winner of this year’s contest, Miss Kenna 
Michele Patrick. Miss Patrick is a 16- 
year-old high school senior from Bethes- 
da, Md., who claims to be an average stu- 
dent and who has studied modern dance 
for 14 years. She plans to attend Penn- 
sylvania State University, to become a 
social studies teacher. 

Along with the title, Miss Patrick won 
some additional prizes including TV ap- 
pearances. 

I also wish to express my congratula- 
tions to the person most responsible for 
instituting this program, Mr. Irving M. 
Rosenthal, president of the Palisades 
Amusement Park, also the sponsors of 
this Miss American Teen-Ager Contest; 
for their splendid cooperation in pre- 
senting to the American public the teen- 
age girls who are dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of human dignity and fur- 
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thering international good will. These 
teenagers set an example by encouraging 
other teenagers to grow and develop into 
fine American citizens who will be the 
future leaders of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
with my remarks the proclamation issued 
by the Honorable Richard J. Hughes, 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, rel- 
ative to this teenager competition. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, citizens of our great state of 
New Jersey extend their warm hospitality and 
gladly welcome “Miss American Teen-Ager“ 
finalists between the ages of 13 through 17 
from all parts of the United States of Amer- 
ica for the nationwide 8th annual “Miss 
American Teen-Ager” pageant at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N.J. and 

Whereas, “Miss American Teen-Ager” will 
be selected at Palisades Amusement Park, 
NJ. on Friday, September 8th, 1967 on the 
basis of outstanding beauty, poise, person- 
ality. good grooming, scholastic achievement, 
community service and leadership, and 

Whereas the nationwide Miss American 
Teen-Ager” contest was founded at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N.J. to honor the Amer- 
ican teen-age girl of every race, color and 
creed and the role she plays in her commun- 
ity which includes her family, her home, 
her church, her synagogue and in community 
organizations, and 

Whereas the “Miss American Teen-Ager“ 
contest is dedicated to the advancement of 
human dignity, the furtherance of inter- 
national good will, to support research for 
the cure and prevention of the many diseases 
that plague mankind, to supporting and 
upholding the Constitution of the United 
States of America and to the advancement 
of Americanism, to helping underprivileged 
children, to advancing brotherhood and un- 
derstanding among all people and to en- 
couraging teen-agers to grow and develop 
into fine American citizens who will be the 
future leaders of our nation and 

Whereas this spectacular “Miss American 
Teen-Ager“ pageant has been designed to 
stimulate and encourage good grooming, 
educational and community service activi- 
ties among the youth of our nation, and 

Whereas the commerce and industry of 
Bergen County and the State of New Jersey 
will greatly benefit from the “Miss Ameri- 
8 Teen-Ager“ pageant originating there- 

rom. 

Now, therefore, I, Richard Hughes, Goy- 
ernor of New Jersey, do nereby commend the 
“Miss American Teen-Ager“ contest and 
pageant at Pallisades Amusement Park, N.J. 
for its effort to enrich our lives and develop- 
ing better understanding among people and 
a respect for the dignity of all people, re- 
gardless of race, color and creed; and pro- 
claim the week of September ard, 1967 as 
“Miss American Teen-Ager Week” and urge 
all citizens to participate and honor the 
nation's outstanding teen-age girls who will 
be guests of our state at Pallisades Amuse- 
ment Park, N.J. for the 8th annual tele- 
vised nationwide pageant. 

RICHARD HUGHES. 


Another View of Jerusalem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG., Mr. Speaker, recently I 
have received a number of publications 
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telling me how terrible are the actions of 
the Israelis following their successful de- 
fense of their country and their efforts 
to obtain more defensible positions, I 
am sure many of the Members also have 
received such propaganda. 

Because of this I was pleased to note in 
at least one American newspaper a little 
seeking to sort out the truth about some 
of the things now happening in the 
Middle East. I would like to have re- 
printed in the Record the text of that 
letter as it appeared in the Knoxville 
News Sentinel: 

Jury 27, 1967. 
The Eptror, 
Knoxville News Sentinel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. - 

Dear Sm: In a recent letter in the News 
Sentinel Mr. George Harb quotes the wife of 
a Lebanese doctor as a basis for totally un- 
true charges about Israel's conduct in 
Jerusalem, 

It is not true that there is danger of star- 
vation in Jerusalem, The stores are full with 
an abundant selection of all goods, and, in 
any event, as Jerusalem is now one city Arabs 
can and do move freely in the New City and 
shop in its stores. There was no destruction 
of religious shrines. Indeed, the battle for 
Jerusalem was fought at heavy loss of life to 
the Israelis in order to ensure that religious 
shrines would be unharmed, The Jordanians, 
who opened the hostilities, shelled the New 
City, damaged the Dormition Church and 
caused numerous civilian casualties in killed 
and wounded, 

No Arabs were driven out to the East Bank, 
and Arabs who nevertheless left of their 
own accord and wish to return may do so. 

The record shows a very different picture 
from that portrayed by your reader, and this 
has been adequately testified to by the news 
media. Israel's occupation of Jerusalem was 
as careful and humane as was possible. The 
restoration of normal services was immediate. 
Food supplies were rushed in and the water 
supply was immediately improved, assuring 
a constant flow of water in all homes for the 
first time. The official representatives of the 
Red Cross expressed their appreciation of the 
effectiveness of Israel's moves to prevent the 
Arab population of Jerusalem (and indeed of 
all the occupied territory) from suffering 
the results of the war launched in Jerusalem 
against civilian populations by the Govern- 
ment of Jordan. 

The unification of the city has brought a 
peace and freedom from fear and a mingling 
of populations which has given the life of 
Jerusalem a normalcy it had not previously 
known. 

Sincerely, 
BENAD Avrrat, 
First Secretary. 


U.S. Gold Gone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
aid and planned destruction of U.S. fi- 
nancial stability have brought us to the 
point that U.S. gold is gone. Our people 
are being educated to accept Warburg 
toilet paper as a medium of currency. 
For how long, Mr. and Mrs, America? 
For how long? 


Mr. Speaker, I include the Washing- 
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ton Evening Star article for September 
13 following my remarks: 
More ABOUT GLOBAL MONEY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The 10 leading financial powers of the free 
world agreed last month to create a new 
type of world money which governments can 
use in addition to gold and U.S, dollars to 
settle their debts with each other. The plan 
will be approved by the 106 nations belonging 
to the International Monetary Fund at the 
annual meeting in Rio de Janeiro starting 
Sept. 25. 

After final details have been hammered 
out, the plan will be submitted to the parlia- 
ments of each member-nation for ratifica- 
tion. The timetable as of now calls for the 
establishment of the machinery to issue the 
new world money in 1969-70. 

After the Rio meeting, there undoubtedly 
will be many reports down-grading the 
achievement; the downgradings began within 
hours of the signing of the London agree- 
ment by the “Group of Ten.” Cynics will be 
Measuring the curbs on the proposed new 
world money against what might have been 
accomplished and minimizing the accord as 
a result; they already are minimizing it as 
considerably less valuable than gold or U.S. 
dollars. 

NEW RESERVE ASSET 

But still the shining central fact is that a 
new international reserve asset is being de- 
veloped to supplement gold and the U.S. dol- 
lar in international trade. The new reserve is 
to stand along side gold and the U.S. dollar 
as a top asset for the world’s central bankers 
and it is designed to be ultimately as “good 
as gold” in the eyes of the world’s finance 
ministers. The negativism of the weeks ahead 
must not be permitted to obscure the funda- 
mental meaning of what is being done. 
Specifically: 

It means that after four years of hard 
Negotiations and frequently infuriating 
vetoes by France, the leading financial pow- 
ers have agreed on a basic strengthening of 
the monetary system. (The Group of Ten are 
the US., Britain, France, West Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Sweden, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Canada.) The extent to which 
these major powers consulted and conceded 
marks a major triumph for international 
financial cooperation. In Itself, this is ex- 
ceedingly heartening. 

It indicates an ultimate reduction in the 
responsibilities of the U.S. dollar in the fl- 
nancing of world trade and thus, a lessening 
of pressure on our dollar and on our dwindl- 
ing gold reserves. 

It assures sufficient credit in coming years 
to finance the free world's continued eco- 
nomic growth. In May, the free world com- 
Pleted the greatest round of tariff cuts in his- 
tory and laid the foundation for an expansion 
of international trade. Now the free world is 
inventing the means for financing this ex- 
panded trade. In a world turning back to eco- 
nomic nationalism, these are magnificent 
accomplishments. 

GOLD'S ROLE CHANGING 


It signals a step toward scrapping the 
traditional role of gold in world trade and 
ending the reign of gold over international 
exchange. This reform is not radical, will 
not in one stroke transform our monetary 
system (as many U.S. experts wanted). 

But it will provide for a new, acceptable 
paper money to underwrite the growth of 
world trade. It will help fill the dangerous 
gap created by the fact that newly mined gold 
is no longer adding to the world's money 
reserves and when the US. finally stops 
sper.ding so much more abroad than it earns 
abroad, U.S. dollars won't be adding to the 
reserves either. 


DEPRESSION WEAPON 


It promises to erase the danger of world- 
wide depression caused by a shortage of 
money to finance essential trade. 
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It implies a move toward the ultimate 
creation of a single world currency. 

I remember “Bretton Woods” in 1944 and 
the skepticism about whether the monetary 
system born there would survive. The system 
has not only survived but it has also been 
a force behind free world prosperity ever 
since. 


Reapportion Thicket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the September 6 issue of the 
Southeast News and Downéy Cham- 
pion, Downey, Calif., provides a pro- 
vocative commentary on the apportion- 
ment controversy in California and its 
larger significance. I commend the dis- 
cussion which follows to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House: 

[From the Southeast News and Downey 

(Calif.) Champion, Sept. 6, 1967] 
REAPPORTION THICKET 


The California State Supreme Court 
granted petitions last week requested by 
Phil Silver and Abe Vickter challenging the 
validity of the apportionment of California's 
congressional districts. 

In his petition Silver seeks to block any 
California congressional election based on 
existing apportionment and seeks a court 
order requiring that the legislature enact a 
new plan without reference to provisions of 
the California Constitution precluding the 
division of counties in the composition of 
congressional districts. Failing such legisla- 
tive action the suit would require a court 
order forcing all California congressmen to 
run at large in 1968. 


REAPPORTIONMENT MASTER? 


Vickter, basically challenging the same 
California constitutional provision on the 
alleged grounds that it is in conflict with the 
“equal protection” clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constit tion, asks the court 
to either adopt a new plan of apportionment 
which he has submitted or to submit the 
question of congressional apportionment 
prior to the 1968 elections to a “reapportion- 
ment master" for determination, 

The California State Supreme Court has 
directed the defendants to the Silver and 
Vickter cases to file their opposing briefs by 
September 22, 1967. 

With this timetable set forth by the court 
it would seem likely that argument would 
commence before the court in October. 

The practical facts of life, in view of a 
long succession of U.S. Supreme Court re- 
apportionment decisions, are that the courts 
have little leeway, and no hesitancy, in forc- 
ing compliance with the new-found “equal 
protection” interpretation of the 14th 
Amendment. 

In the event the California State Supreme 
Court grants the action sought by either 
Silver or Vickter, California's 1968 congres- 
sional elections will be a wonder to behold. 
The State Legislature in the recently con- 
cluded session refused to reapportion con- 
gressional districts on the basis of the 1960 
census on the grounds that to do so would 
create greater population inequities than 
presently claimed. The Legislature contends 
a new census is requisite to intelligent re- 
apportionment. 

SPECIAL SESSION 


The Governor, of course, if the Court so 
orders, would direct the Legislature into spe- 
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cial session to consider the subject anew- 
The Legislature either could enact a plan 
or again refuse, at which point—if the court 
ruled with er—all congressional candi- 
dates would run in statewide elections. 

The irony and utter political absurdity of 
the whole reapportionment mess is that the 
logic and legal precedent cited in support 
of legislative and congressional reapportion- 
ment within states could apply as well to a 
demand that congressional districts be equal- 
ized between states, thus eliminating the 
one congressman some states now have, di- 
viding US. Senators on the basis of national 
population and stripping that representation 
from the smaller states, and in fact render- 
ing state borders meaningless. 

The courts, having gotten into what Jus- 
tice Prankfurter termed the “political thick- 
et“, are going to have about the same prob- 
lem extricating themselves as the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is in its Vietnam involvement. 


President Johnson Blasts Negro Militants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson earlier today delivered an his- 
torical speech in Kansas City in which 
he properly assailed leaders of slum riots 
as “poisonous” and called them “vulgar 
men who provoke violence and then flee 
the consequences.” 

President Johnson obviously was talk- 
ing about H. Rap Brown and Stokely 
Carmichael—both of whom I have urged 
should be prosecuted for treason or se- 
dition. 

Mr. Johnson's speech deserves the 
highest praise from all Americans who 
love America—Negro and white—for it 
was a speech which needed saying. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including in the 
Recorp today the report of excerpts from 
Mr. Johnson's bold speech as reported in 
today's Washington Star. 

Excerpts from the article follow: 
JOHNSON BLasts Necro MILITANTS—RAPS 

LEADERS or SLUM Rrors as “Polsonous”— 

Says VULGAR MEN PROVOKE VIOLENCE, FLEE 

CONSEQUENCES 

(By Lyle Denniston) 

Kansas Crry.—President Johnson today 
blasted Negro militants as “wretched, vulgar 
men” and “poisonous propagandists.” 

Without naming the persons, Johnson 
made it clear he was talking about such men 
as H. Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael, 
who have been urging Negroes to rise up in 
violence. 

The President accused the militants of 
“provoking others to destruction, while they 
fied its consequences.” 

The President's unusually strong language 
was in a 8 here to the International 
Associatiaon of Chiefs of Police. 

His speech also included a strong plea for 
his proposed anticrime program, which has 
been changed drastically in Congress. 

SEES DAMAGE TO RESPECT 

Making it clear that he considers this sum- 
mer's riots as an important factor in the pub- 
lic attitude about crime, the President said: 

“Much can explain, but nothing can justify 
the riots of 1967. They damaged more than 
store fronts and homes. They the 
respect and accommodation among men on 
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which a civilized society depends, and with- 
out which there can be no progress toward 
social justice.“ 

It was at this point that the President 
lashed out at persons like Brown and Car- 
michael, 

“These wretched, vulgar men, these poison- 
ous propagandists, posed as spokesmen for 
the underprivileged and capitalized on the 
real grievances of the suffering people.“ 

In his speech, Johnson said, “the vast ma- 
jority” of the “suffering people’ believe in law 
and order and “know that the law in a demo- 
cratic society is their refuge and that lawless 
violence is a trap for those who engage in it.“ 

He said that the faith of Negroes and 
others in slum areas that law is “their ref- 
uge” must be restored by making sure that 
“law enforcement is fair and effective” and 
that “protection is afforded every family, no 
matter where they live—that justice is swift 
and blind to religion, color, and status.” 

Speaking strongly about the riots this year 
the President said: 

“We cannot tolerate behavior that destroys 
what generations of men and women have 
built here in America—no matter what 
stimulates that behavior, no matter what is 
offered to justify it.” 

SEEKS ACTION, NOT TALK 

The President was critica of persons who 
condemn crime but do nothing to add to 
public efforts to solve it and stop it. 

“Let's not be content to bewail the rising 
‘crime rate or the number of repeaters who 
fill our jails and prisons. Let us act against 
crime, and repair as many shattered lives as 
we can.“ 

Crime legislation is vital, he said. 

The President said: “What America needs 
is not more hand-wringing about crime in 
the streets. America needs a policy for action 
against crime in the streets.” 

URGES GUN CONTROLS 

He also strongly urged Congress to pass & 
bill to limit the sale of guns. That measure 
has been blocked so far. 

Johnson said: 

“Respect for law and order begins at home. 
Children learning from parents, Your chil- 
dren learning from you—by example. 

“That means everytime you water the lawn 
when there is an ordinance against it, they 
learn the wrong lesson about respect for law 
and order. 

“That means every time you write a note 
to the teacher to excuse Mary's or Johnny's 
absence from school when they were not 
really sick they learn the wrong lesson about 
respect for law and order.” 

Johnson stressed heavily the responsibility 
of local officials, rather than state or federal 
authorities, to solve crimes and improve in- 
vestigative and prosecution techniques. 

“Officials in Washington cannot patrol a 
neighborhood in the Far West, stop a bur- 
glary in the South or prevent a riot in a great 
metropolis,” he said. 

The police association appeared to be 
pleased with the President's speech, and ap- 
plauded loudest when he said that he 
thought policemen and sheriffs “should be 
among the best equipped, best trained and 
best paid people in the world.” 

Johnson spoke in Kansas City’s City Au- 
ditorium, which was packed to standing room 
only. 


I Died a Soldier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago Lt. Robert Del Peel, the son 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Peel of Paris, Tenn., 
which is in our congressional district, 
was captured by the North Vietnamese 
and is now a prisoner of this Communist 
nation. 

This family, who are close personal 
friends of mine, is portraying the courage 
of proud Americans that their son was 
in this conflict. They realize the chance 
that their son took when he flew over 
North Vietnam. Their attitude has been 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

Only recently. there appeared in the 
Paris Post-Intelligencer, an outstanding 
newspaper of the Nation, published by 
the Williams family at Paris, an edi- 
torial which is self-explanatory. I feel 
those beatniks and draft card burners 
who are trying to destroy the American 
way of life should read this editorial and 
preface by Mr. and Mrs, Peel. 

It is certainly outstanding in every 
respect and I felt that it should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 
The article follows: 

[From the Paris (Tenn.) Post-Intelligencer, 
Aug. 31, 1967] 

(Eprror’s Norx.—Lt. Robert Del Peel, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Peel, was shot down over 
North Vietnam in May 1965 and Is a prisoner 
of the communists. After reading an article 
in the May Issue of Reader's Digest, reprinted 
from Army Times, Mr. Peel suggested that we 
get permission to reproduce the article. Mr. 
Peel said: 

“Many people come in to the store and ask 
about Bobby. Then they say how terrible it 
is that we're in Vietnam and what a stupid 
thing we're doing. N 

That's not the way Bobby felt at all, and 
when people say that it Just makes it worse. 

“Bobby told us he thought this was the 
most wonderful thing America is doing— 
defending the freedom of these people. He 
felt so strongly about it that he went back to 
Vietnam after already having served there 
once. 

“This article might help some mothers who 
have sons In Vietnam to realize that it’s not 
Just a waste.” 

We have received written consent from 
army Times to reprint the article, which fol- 
ows:) 

I Dren A SOLDIER . 
(Reprinted from Army Times) 

A 20-year-old soldier killed in action on 
February 1 of last year has been honored 
posthumously- with the top 1966 Freedoms 
Foundation award, for a “last letter” to his 
parents. The foundation's George Washing- 
ton Award, which carries a $5,000 honorar- 
ium, was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Strickland of Graham, N.C., in the name of 
their son, Pfc. Hiram D. Strickland. Private 
Strickland's letter was found among his per- 
sonal effects after his death. 

Dear folks: i 

I'm writing this letter as my last one. 
You've probably already received word that 
I'm dead and that the government wishes to 
express its deepest regret. 

Believe me, I didn't want to dle, but I 
know it was part of my job. I want my 
Country to live for billions and billions 
of years to come. 

I want it to stand as a light to all people 
oppressed and guide them to the same free- 
dom we know, If we can stand and fight for 
freedom, then I think we have done the job 
God set down for us. 

It's up to every American to fight for the 
freedom we hold so dear. If we don't, the 
smell of froe air could become dark and damp 
as in a prison cell. We won't be able to look 
at ourselves in a mirror, much lees at our 
sons and daughters, because we know we have 
failed our God, Country and our future gen- 
erations. ; 

I can hold my head high because I fought, 
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whether it be in heaven or hell. Besides, the 
saying goes, “One more GI from Vietnam, St. 
Peter. I've served my time in hell.” 

I fought for Sandy, Nell, Gale (his sisters), 
Mom and Dad, But when the twins and 
Sandy’s kids get old enough, they'll probably 
have to fight, too. Tell them to go proudly 
and without fear of death because it is worth 
keeping the land free. j 

I remember a story from Mr. WHliams* 
(Thomas Williams, a teacher at Strickland's 
high school) English classes when I was a 
freshman that said, “Cowards die a thousand 
times. The brave die but once.” 

Don't mourn me, Mother, for I'm happy I 
died fighting my Country's enemies, and I 
will live forever in people's minds. I've done 
what I've always dreamed of. Don't mourn 
me, for I died a soldier of the United States 
of America. s 

God bless you all and take care. I'll be see- 
ing you in heaven. 

Your loving son and brother, 
Burch. 


Our No. 1 Domestic Need: Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my privilege to be among Members 
of this body who are sponsoring the pro- 
posed Guaranteed Employment Act 
(H.R. 12280) along with its author, my 
good friend and distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan, Congress- 
man JAMES G. O'HARA. 

Enactment of the O'Hara bill would 
represent a major step along the road 
toward a full employment economy 
which is so desperately needed if we hope 
to cure the Social ills facing our Nation— 
and more partciularly our urban centers. 
As Congressman O'Hara has written, 
now is the time to redeem the promise 
of the Employment Act of 1946 which 
pledged Congress and the Nation to pro- 
vide useful employment for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work. 

The August issue of Agenda, the mag- 
azine published by the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO, includes an 
article by Congressman O'Hara entitled 
“Jobs Now.” It summarizes the case for 
enactment of the Guaranteed Employ- 
ment Act. I commend the article to the 
attention of our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
and have asked that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. The article follows: 

Joss Now 
(By Congressman James G. O'Hara, of 
Michigan) 

The United States Is in its sixth consecu- 
tive year of unprecedented prosperity. A 
record 76 million persons are gainfully em- 
ployed in the civilian labor force. Total per- 
sonal Income has reached the astounding 
level of $622 billion a year. The average pay- 
check is larger than ever before. 

But there is, in prosperous America, a 
second America—the other America. 

It is the America of nearly 3.5 million un- 
employed and over 30 million poverty 
stricken. 

It ls the America in which 14 percent of 
our young people aged 16 to 21 cannot find 
work. 

It is the America of the ghettos and the 
slums. 
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While our nation is enjoying its most 
prospercus year ever, the forgotten millions 
of the other America are left to face the ef- 
fects of economic hopelessness: the destruc- 
tion of initiative, the pull toward crime, the 
abandonment of family life, and the inocu- 
lation of youngsters against ambition. 

There is in the other America a dangerous 
sense of irrelevance that makes strangers in 
their own land of many of our fellow coun- 
trymen. 

This sense of irrelevance, I suggest, is a 
deeper wound to the human soul than segre- 
gation or discrimination or poverty—al- 
though they add to the pain, 

When the strength and willingness to work, 
which is all that many Americans can bring 
to the marketplace, are no longer a sufficient 
commodity with which to earn a living; then 
People begin to wonder what they exist for, 
and whether they have any meaning as indi- 
viduals in the economy and in the society. 
They drift into pessimism and despair. Their 
Spirits are twisted and deformed. They lose 
any sense if identity and become easy prey 
for the first demagogue who comes along. 

In the other America, with its poverty, 
degradation and alienation, the seeds which 
exploded into Watts and Detroit were first 
planted. 

It would be an oversimplification to say 
that the conditions of the other America are 
wholly responsible for civil unrest—but I 
doubt that we would be experiencing insur- 
rection in the streets today had there never 
been a second America. 

There is, of course, no simple cure-all for 
‘the other America and the ills which have 
produced it. 

There is not one answer to every problem. 
No single program will forever and immedi- 

_ ately erase unemployment and poverty, nor 
will it bring within the first week or the 
first year of its operation a total sense of 
belonging—a full realization of every Amert- 
can who today feels he does not have any- 
thing to offer this society. 

But there must be beginnings and one 
Such beginning would be an attempt to 
achieve full employment. 

Americans are complex people and our 
needs are complex. But the basic need of 
any human being is a purpose—a function 
to fulfill—a job to do. 

Jobs are not the whole answer to the 
Problems that are facing our society, but 
they are an essential answer. And while the 
agenda of our society does not end with the 
goal of full employment, it most certainly 
begins there. 

For that reason, a large number of my 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
and I haye advanced legislation—the pro- 
posed Guaranteed Employment Act, H.R. 
12280—which would help us move toward 
fuller employment. š 

This legisiation calls upon the federal 
government to take the leadership in an 
effort. to provide employment for today’s 
unemployed and underemployed who are 
Willing and able to work. 

HR. 12280 would provide $i billion in 
grants, during the first year, to federal, state 
and local government agencies and to pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations to help them 
bear the cost of providing one million new 
Jobs in public service occupations, 

This is not a program to make work for 
the unemployed, but to make jobs for the 
whole community. It would create new posi- 
tions in areas of our society which have great 
manpower needs but which do not have the 

_Tesources to fill them, 

It is indisputable that the potential for 
these positions exists. 

The National Commission on Technology, 
Automation and Economic Progress, only a 
year ago, found that there are 5.3 million 
new public service positions which could be 
created. The Commission found that there 
could be avallable—immediately—jobs as 
aides In medical institutions and health 
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services, in schools, in welfare services, and 
in public protection. 

There could be jobs in urban redevelop- 
ment and sanitation and in conservation and 
reforestation. 

The use of the grant mechanism will allow 
state and local governments and private or- 
ganizations to take the initiative in putting 
these people to work where they are most 
needed, 

To guard against erosion of the worth of 
this employment, safeguards. have been 


written into the leglislation to assure normal 


wages, normal working conditions and bene- 
fits (such as workman's compensation). 

The bill, in one of its most essential pro- 
visions, sets up a mechanism for training 
programs under which these workers can 
receive the basic education and advanced 
job training which they need to climb fur- 
ther up the ladder out of the other America. 

The program outlined in the Guaranteed 
Employment Act will, I believe, be a start 
toward eradication of some of the root causes 
of violence in our streets. 

It will make inroads into the core of unem- 
ployment. It will begin to spread in the slums 
and ghettos a sense of hope—a sense that the 
poor and the disadvantaged can make a place 
for themselves in society. It will help the 
other Americans to help themselves. 

It will eliminate poverty for many, rather 
than merely make them comfortable in per- 
petual poverty. 

The value of this program will not stop at 
its benefits to the unemployed. It will bene- 
fit all of us. The work that these people can 
contribute can go far toward redressing the 
nelgect of years in attacking the problems 
of medical care, educational and recreational 
needs, urban decay and erosion of our na- 
tional resources. 

The economic benefits of this program 
alone would justify its serious consideration. 
The unemployed consume, they do not pro- 
duce. To provide them with meaningful jobs 
increases not only their income but that of 
society. 

In terms of loss to our economy, our out- 
put of goods and services is cut by billions 
of dollars when unemployment keeps men 
and machines idle. The proposed Guaranteed 
Employment Act, H.R. 12280, could help re- 
claim a portion of these costs. 

The worth of converting welfare recipients 
into producing citizens is illustrated by our 
experience with the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, 

It has been estimated that each person 
trained and placed in a job under the Act, 
represents a reduction in welfare and other 
payments and an increase in tax receipts of 
almost $8,000 In the first 10 years after train- 
ing. In addition, each trained individual will 
probably provide §30,000 to the national 
economy in that decade. 

Our proposal is not new. H.R. 12280 was 
foreshadowed, and in important respects 
formulated by the Automation Commission, 
the Full Employment Steering Committee of 
the Democratic Study Group, the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Crimi- 
nal Justice, the Advisory Council on Food 
and Fiber and others in the last few years. 

These advocates have pointed out, as I 
have, the expected effects of a program of 
guaranteed employment on the problems of 
deprivation, discrimination and poverty. 

What is new about the Guaranteed Em- 
ployment Act is the sense of national urgency 
which now surrounds the discussion of such 
a plan. 

In a nation becoming ever more prosperous, 
we are witnessing the development of a huge 
impoverished underclass. While most of us 
enjoy the benefits of one of the highest 
standards of living ever known, some cannot 
find work or earn a living wage. 

This schizophrenia is growing worse—not 
better. 

We cannot ignore the other America any 
longer, If we do not undertake the task of 
ending unemployment and poverty we will 
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be the losers. So will our children. And, most 
of all, so will our nation. 

Twenty one years ago, the Empoyment Act 
pledged those of us in Congress and the en- 
tire country to the goal of providing “useful 
employment opportunities for all those able, 
willing and seeking to work.“ The time to 
redeem that pledge is now. 


Insurance Industry and the Automobile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a recent letter by Mr. 
Arthur F. Blum, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
Inc., to the Honorable Alan S, Boyd, Sec- 
retary, Department of Transportation. 
In the letter, Mr) Blum puts forth in a 
statesmanlike manner the problem of the 
insurance industry and the automobile. 

This letter also underscores the need 
for an in-depth, long-range study of this 
problem: 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1967. 
Hon. ALAN S. BOYD, 
Secretary, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear MR. Secretary: The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents is pleased that 
the lately created Department of Transpor- 
tation under your direction is, apparently, 
seriously considering the making of a study 
in depth of automobile insurance, 

The automobile has become an essential 
part of the daily life of Americans and 
whether or not mandated by law, insurance 
is equally essential. 

Increased in automobile registration be- 
tween 1960 and 1966 from 61,682,304 million 
vehicles to 78,315,000 million vehicles and 
the completed, in-process, and planned con- 
struction of thousands of miles of new high- 
way are testimony to the continuing impact 
of the automobile upon local, state and Fed- 
eral government as well as the people. 

The congestion in metropolitan areas, 
brought about through immense popula- 
tion increase of urban vs. rural districts and 
the Increasingly common situation of our 
people living in one community while work- 
ing in another, are factors bearing upon the 
cost of automobile Insurance and claims for 
damages. 

As a measure of the importance of auto- 
mobile coverage to the economic welfare of 
the country, the insurance industry reports 
over $9.5 billion of Earned Premium for Au- 
tomobile coverages in 1966, 

Unfortunately, the average citizen has been 
unwilling to as readily accept the fact of 
increased automobile insurance cost as he 
has the increased cost of food, clothing, 
shelter and his automobile, For, until a claim 
is paid to him or on his behalf, his insur- 
ance is a comparative intangible. 

The processes of Insurance are relatively 
simple. The premiums of many are intended 
to accommodate the losses of a few, Any 
guesswork as to the relationship between 
premium income and loss and expense out- 
go has long since been eliminated. Long since 
too, have the computers clearly indicated 
the susceptibility of one classification of 
automobile risk as compared to all others. 
Only through that process of careful screen- 
ing can premium costs be equitably applied. 

Too often, it is forgotten, that Insurance 
companies are not philanthropic institutions 
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but are, in fact, organized for profit. That 
being the case, they avoid, if possible, the 
assumption of the risk which is most likely 
to produce a loss, At the same time, risks ex- 
posed to variable degrees of hazard are rated 
according to exposure. In its simplest form, 
this procedure is demonstrated in the rela- 
tionship between automobile rates for the 
urban driver vs. the rural resident, 

Both insurors and the automobile rate- 
making bureaus have been criticized and 
even condemned by the uninformed or those 
unwilling to accept the simple facts of under- 
writing, Worse, ncn-existent mysteries have 
been suggested by inference, by presumably 
responsible people, as existing in the auto- 
mobile insurance industry. 

There is no denying existence of some un- 
happy conditions in the auto insurance field. 
There have been failures of undercapitalized 
and mismanaged insurors for which pre- 
ventatlve measures are rapidly being applied 
by the States. There are people who own 
automobiles and retain driver licenses who 
cannot obtain insurance. There are valid 
claims pending in courts where dockets are 
so crowded as to prevent adjudication for 
years to come, and there might even be need 
to adopt new concepts with respect to fault 
liability as pertains to automobile accident 
suits. 

At the same time, there are, inevitably, 
users of the highways whose privileges should 
be rescinded. The ownership and use of an 
automobile is not a God-given right but a 
privilege extended to people by their fellow 
citizens. Those who misuse that privilege are 
insurable only on penalty or not at all. Un- 
fortunately, too few regard the whole 
proposition in that light. 

Considering the magnitude of the problem 
of accommodating motor vehicle use and 
collateral need for insurance, it is fitting that 
a sincere and unbiased study be made of all 
aspects of both. As a result, the public should 
be benefited; the insurance processes better 
understood; the need for law enforcement 
accented and alleged mysteries dispelled. 

We are completely frank in stating our 
opinion that much good may be derived from 
such a study conducted in an atmosphere of 
genuine objectivity and statesmanship. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents stands ready, as always, to render 
such assistance as may be requested of it. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR F. BLUM. 


Statement of AFL-CIO Executive Council 


on American Farm Bureau Federation 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the exec- 
utive council of the AFL-CIO yesterday 
issued a statement supporting the cour- 
ageous efforts of my colleague from New 
York [Mr. REsnick] to uncover the facts 
with regard to the nature and activities 
of the Farm Bureau Federation. 

I commend this statement to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and the other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
STATEMENT BY AFL-CIO Executive COUNCIL 

ON AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

America’s working farmers along with their 
tellow nonfarm workers have been the con- 
sistent target of the ultraconservative, big 
business-oriented American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Operators of smail and medium sized 
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farms have been financially maimed by the 
Farm Bureau’s campaign for smaller Fed- 
eral farm subsidies. Oil interests, simulta- 
neously, have cheered the Farm Bureau in 
its lobbying efforts toward maintaining and 
increasing the oil depletion~allowance, a 
major tax loophole that costs Americans 
billions of dollars a year. 

Many farmers fight for survival against 
the poverty plague sweeping the rural areas. 
The Farm Bureau stands tall in the ranks of 
the enemies of the struggling farmer by op- 
posing with their vast resources all rural 
area development and anti-poverty programs. 

Elderly Americans have been victimized by 
the determined effort of the Farm Bureau 
to weaken, if it cannot kill, Federal and 
State Medicare legislation. Americans young 
and old can find the Farm Bureau actively 
opposing improved Socia! Security benefits, 

Farm Bureau leadership has fought the 
application of any minimum wage to farm 
workers. The battle by farm workers to re- 
ceive the protection of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as ãccorded millions of non- 
farm workers, finds the Farm Bureau aligned 
in solid opposition. 

Right to Work legislation is actively pur- 
sued by the Farm Bureau leadership as a 
part of its campaign to destroy trade union- 
ism. The Farm Bureau would further dam- 
age organized labor by prohibiting industry- 
wide collective bargaining, by stopping 
unions from attempting to save the jobs of 
men and women replaced by machines, by 
shackling unions with anti-trust laws. 

Farm Bureau policy calls for the recruit- 
ment of farm laborers from Mexico and 
other foreign lands for exploitation by large 
farm operators in America. 

The Farm Bureau is a haven for right 
wing extremists, providing them platforms 
and pay for speeches and distributing litera- 
ture which attacks with venom the institu- 
tions that are the foundation of democracy 
and freedom. 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations now takes note of the cour- 
ageous attempt by Congressman Joseph Y. 
Resnick of New York to unveil the tainted 
business and lobbying activities of the Farm 
Bureau. Though opposed by the House Agri- 
culture Committee of which he is a member 
Congressman Resnick, alone with his own 
funds, has revealed startling new informa- 
tion about the operations of the Farm Bu- 
reau. In conducting hearings as a one-man 
ad hoc committee, the Congressman con- 
tends that: 

1. The Farm Bureau's membership make- 
up violates the tax-exempt status given the 
organization since nearly half of its pur- 
ported membership of 1,600,000 are not 
farmers. 

2. The Farm Bureau operates a massive in- 
surance trust that encompasses more than 
fifty companies with interlocking director- 
ships of Farm Bureau officials. These com- 
panies have in force more than ten billion 
dollars worth of Insurance. The Farm Bureau 
uses membership as a device for selling in- 
surance. 

3. The Farm Bureau buys and sells hu- 
man labor through the operation of at least 
five migrant labor camps, locking employees 
into a condition of abject poverty and filth. 

4. United States Government buildings 
are used to headquarter Farm Bureau op- 
erations, including insurance sales offices, 
giving the impression that the Farm Bureau 
has the endorsement of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

5. Though a tax-exempt organization, the 
Farm Bureau is engaged in oil, chemical and 
fertilizer businesses, as well as operating 
multi-million dollar shopping centers and 
other retail outlets. Farmers are frequently 
squeezed by these endeavors, being forced 
to sell to and buy from the Farm Bureau 
enterprises. 

6. The Farm Bureau manipulates the edi- 
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torial policies of rural newspapers through 
the pressures that can be applied with its 
heavy advertising disbursements. 

7. The Farm Bureau has issued “patro- 
nage dividends” to customers of its coopera- 
tives which under no circumstances are 
convertible to cash and which cannot be 
used as credits against purchases—which are, 
in fact, worthless. 

8. The Farm Bureau has subverted many 
rural youth organizations, including the 
Federally. supported 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America, by indoctrinating them 
with right wing extremist propaganda. 

9. The Farm Bureau wields an iron first 
over its subdivisions, punishing those who 
disagree with Farm Bureau policy. 

10. The Farm Bureau in many areas 
dominates the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, a Federal agency, by maintaining such an 
intertwined relationship that many are led 
to believe the Extension Service is a Farm 
Bureau agency. 

We, the members of the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO, support Congressman Res- 
nick in his endeavors to get the Farm Bu- 
reau to make public the true nature of that 
organization. 

We further call upon the House Agri- 
culture Committee to work with, rather than 
hamper, Congressman Resnick in his attempt 
to find the truth about all farm organiza- 
tions. 

Further, we call upon the appropriate 
agencies of the United States Government to 
investigate in depth the Farm Bureau's tax- 
exempt status, its lobbying activities, its 
use of United States property and personnel 
to advance its fortunes and its ultra-right 
wing philosophies, 


The Polish National Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKL Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, September 18, the Polish National 
Alliance of America will begin its 35th 
Quadrennial Convention in Detroit, 
Mich. 

This is a most significant day, not only 
for Americans of Polish descent, but for 
all Americans because the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance since its founding in 1880 
has served as the mortar for holding to- 
gether the imposing and impressive 
Polish spirit in America. 

The convention, which begins in De- 
troit next Monday, is but another land- 
mark in the history of this fine Polish- 
American fraternal organization which 
today enjoys assets totaling $132 million 
and has more than $300 million of in- 
surance in force among its members 
scattered through 35 States in America. 

Assembled in Detroit for this conven- 
tion will be the most impressive leaders 
of Polish-American communities repre- 
senting 1,420 local Polish National Al- 
liance Lodges throughout the country. 

Since the very founding of the Polish 
National Alliance in 1880, this inspiring 
organization has been the voice and the 
conscience, not only of Americans of 
Polish descent, but more important, this 
great organization has served as the 
beacon of hope for ultimate freedom and 
justice for 35 million Poles today living 
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behind the Iron Curtain in their native 
Poland. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Speaker, to 
fully evaluate the magnitude of the con- 
tribution made by the Polish National 
Alliance, its officers, and its members 
during the past 87 years toward the 
growth of America, The Polish National 
Alliance has been in the forefront in 
leading the cause of human dignity in 
this country since its yery inception. 

Through four difficult wars, World 
War I, World War H, Korea, and now 
Vietnam, the Polish National Alliance 
has stood in the forefront in urging 
Americans to defend our hard-won 
freedoms. 

The president of the Polish National 
Alliance, Mr. Charles Rozmarek, has 
been a constant target of the Commu- 
nists because of his stubborn refusal to 
entertain any form of compromise in 
demanding full freedom and dignity for 
Poland. 

In 1944, it was the Polish National 
Alliance which sounded the first warning 
to the American Government of the evil 
intentions that the Soviet Union had in 
planning to absorb Poland and her 
neighbors into the Communist orbit. 

The Polish National Alliance, through 
its president and its officers exposed the 
Communists for their evil designs from 
the early days of World War II. 

Before that, the Polish National" Al- 
Hance played a key role in helping mobi- 
lize volunteers for America's expedi- 
tionary forces in World War I. By help- 
ing organize American volunteers who 
fought so gallantly under the leadership 
of Gen. Joseph Haller in World War I, 
the Bolsheviks suffered their most dis- 
astrous defeat at the hand of the Poles. 
This heroic victory by the Poles paved 
the way for the restoration of Poland 
through President Wilson's Fourteenth 
Point after seeing Poland literally re- 
moved from the map for more than 150 
years. : 

Mr. Speaker, the 35th Quadrennial 
Convention of the Polish National Allt- 
ance gives all of us as Americans an 
opportunity to review the impressive rec- 
— of this magnificent American institu- 

on. 

From its very inception, the Polish 
National Alliance has brought guidance 
to millions of Polish immigrants who mi- 
grated to the American shores from 
Poland. 

These fine people who arrived on our 
shores, bewildered and uninformed, suf- 
fering the disadvantage of not knowing 
the English language, and unable to find 
employment, found their greatest friend 
in the Polish National Alliance. 

This great organization has consistent- 
ly led the fight to improve America’s im- 
migration laws to provide greater equity 
for those who want to immigrate here 
from Poland. 

By maintaining its two Polish language 
newspapers, the Polish National Alliance 
through its membership has helped re- 
tain iri this country the appreciation and 
the dignity of the Polish language and 
the Polish culture. 

One of the watermarks of its illustrious 
history is the founding by the Polish 
National Alliance of an outstanding in- 
stitution of Higher learning at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., known as Alliance College. 
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Here thousands of young Americans of 
Polish descent who might otherwise have 
been denied the benefits of a college edu- 
cation, have been able to graduate with 
a college degree and a substantial part of 
their education has been subsidized 
through the generosity of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance membership. 

The Censor of the Polish National 
Alliance, Mr. Dworakowski, the President 
of this organization, Mr. Rozmarek, and 
the Dean of Alliance College, Dr. Parc- 
zynski, as well as all of the officers and 
members of the Polish National Alliance, 
deserve this country’s highest gratitude 
for the understanding and devotion they 
have given toward making Alliance Col- 
lege one of the truly great institutions of 
higher learning in America. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the Polish National Al 
liance has brought understanding of the 
deep yearning for freedom by the Polish 
people to every segment of our own coun- 
try and, yes, to every corner of the free 
world. 

In 1945, when the United Nations was 
being formed, it was the officers of the 
Polish National Alliance led by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Rozmarek, that called to the 
attention of the American Government 
the great tragedy that befell Poland 
when the Communists swept her into 
their own orbit. It was in San Francisco, 
that the Polish National Alliance, 
through its officers, demanded that 16 
Polish leaders arrested in Moscow be 
liberated. : 

The work of the Polish National Alli- 
ance is beyond measure. It has stubborn- 
ly defended Poland's right to her recov- 
ered western boundaries; it continues to 
this day to demand the restoration to 
Poland of her eastern boundaries illegal- 
ly seized by the Soviet Union; it is to- 
day fighting stubbornly for reparations 
for Poles who suffered great losses at the 
hands of the Nazis. 

Mr. Speaker, we as Americans can be 
proud that in this great Nation of ours 
there are organizations like the Polish 
National Alliance whose imprint can be 
seen on every single page of our coun- 
try’s spectacular growth. 

This is why this 35th Quadrennial 
Convention is more than just a meeting 
of dedicated people who belong to the 
Polish National Alliance—it is a national 
2 in which all Americans can find 
pride. 


The Statesman and the Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Minister of the Republic of China, re- 
cently took part in a question and an- 
swer program at George Washington 
University. It was the first time that uni- 
versity students in the Washington area 
had the privilege of directing questions 
to a visiting head of state. 

Questions directed to Mr. Yen reflect 
the interest that our university and col- 
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lege students have in the welfare of the 
Chinese people. 

I believe the Members in the House 
will find Dr. Yen's answers to the stu- 
dents’ questions to be of great interest 
and I am inserting the article from the 
summer issue of the George Washington 
University magazine, entitled The 
Statesman and the Students,” in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

WHAT. THEY'RE SAYING ON CAMPUS: 
STATESMAN AND THE STUDENTS 


(Questions and answers from Vice President 
Yen's Afternoon at George Washington) 


Area university students were the first in 
history to address questions to a head of 
state visiting Washington when C. K. Yen, 
Vice President and Prime Minister of China, 
accepted the University’s invitation to speak 
to them and to answer their questions. 

Vice President Yen inaugurated a contin- 
uing series of programs, The Statesman and 
The Students, being arranged by Assistant to 
the President of the University Max Farring- 
ton working with faculty and students at 
George Washington. Heads of state planning 
visits to Washington are invited to the Uni- 
versity’s Lisner Auditorium to meet students 
from five Washington universities. These 
visits are being arranged in cooperation with 
the Department of State, are televised by 
the National Broadcasting Company, and 
broadcast in the speakers“ own countries 
through the cooperation of Voice of America. 

Vice President Yen’s appearance drew a 
large turn-away audience. He received a 
standing ovation for prepared remarks which 
reviewed historical relatfonships between 
China and the United States and presented 
also a picture of Nationalist China today, 
Stressing its economic growth. He issued a 
plea for the destruction of Red China as a 
prerequisite to world peace. 

Vice President Yen was introduced by Uni- 
versity President Lloyd H. Elliott. Following 
his address he was named Honorary Lecturer 
at The George Washington University by 
Vice President for Academic Affairs Harold 
F. Bright. In response, Vice President Yen 
presented a scroll of Chinese painting of gal- 
loping horses to the University. Dr. Kurt 
London, Professor of International Affairs 
and Director of the University’s Sino-Soviet 
Institute, chaired the student question ses- 
sion, excerpts from which appear below. 

Q: I'd like to know how your large military 
expenditures have affected the total eco- 
nomic growth of Taiwan? 

A: The situation, as you all understand, 
necessitates the maintenance of compara- 
tively large armed forces. The policy that 
has been taken during recent years is not a 
reduction of the absolute amount in ex- 
penditure, rather the reduction of the per- 
centage of that expenditure in relation to 
the gross national product. And that has 
been going on so the large military expendi- 
ture has gradually occupied the smaller and 
smaller percentage in relation to the GNP, 

Q: You've mentioned that one of your 
problems is the large population. I was 
wondering if your country Is doing any- 
thing in the way of population control? 

A: Population control is a very contro- 
versial subject in all countries. But we see 
there is a possibility of a gradual reduction 
of the birth rate, both through a natural 
process and through artificial processes. 
The natural process is through industrializa- 
tion. As we are gradually being industrialized, 
the birth rate has been declining. And then, 
we have introduced family planning—family 
planning not only purported for birth con- 
trol, but also for advice on family health and 
so on. And as a result of these two factors 
combined, the birth rate has been declining. 
At one time, it was around three and a half 
per cent—now it’s below three per cent per 
annum. And probably in a few years it will 
drop to around two per cent. 


THE 
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Q: Your Excellency, I would like to ask 
you this question. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and Mao Tse Tung have been rivals 
and leaders of antagonistic and opposing 
movements that have fought each other for 
almost 40 years, And I'm sure that during 
this time they've faced each other personally 
many times. I'd like to ask you, what do 
you think is the Generalissimo’s personal 
ee imate of Mao Tse Tung—not so much as @ 
Tival and as an opponent, more as an indi- 
vidual—as well as his estimate, if you can 
express it, of Mao Tse Tung's style of leader- 
ship? 

A: Personally, I have never known Mao 
Tse Tung so I could not know, I cannot say 
anything in particular regarding Mao Tse 
Tung. But I know Chiang Kai-shek very well. 
President Chiang Kal-Shek is a Christian 
and he is a proponent of Chinese traditional 
culture, But on the other hand, Mao Tse 

has pursued the so-called “Great Cul- 
tural Revolutionary Movement,” and in his 
proclamations, some of his proclamations, he 
has specifically mentioned that he has to get 
rid of the four olds—including the old cul- 
ture. So I have already mentioned that Mao 
Tse Tung and the other communists are un- 
Chinese, while what we are trying to do is 
to preserve the traditional Chinese culture. 
And I think President Chiang Kai-shek on 
the one hand, and Mao Tse Tung on the other 
hand, are two entirely different personalities, 

Q: Is your country currently aiding the 
US. commitment, both economically and 
militarily, in Vietnam? 2 

A: We are not sending any military forces 
to Vietnam for reasons I think most people 
understand. But we have sent an agricultural 
team and also a team in psychological war- 
fare, so we have quite a number of people 
over there, and I think we have still a num- 
ber of people helping in transportation. So 
we have people in the non-combat sector. 
In the meantime, of course, the military 
position is such that, on account of our 
military strength, the communists have 
quite a large part of their military forces 
across the strait. So, we are immobilizing 
part of their military forces. 

Q: I believe you spoke, sir, previously 
about the removal of the diabolical elements 
from Peking. I assume you mean the com- 
munist regime. Would you care to comment 
on when or how the time is ripe for a re- 
moval, and by whom? 

A: As a member of the free democratic 
world, we have to cooperate with many other 
friendly countries. As to when and how, we 
have to evaluate our own position as well as 
the position of the free world as a whole. 
The fact is now quite clear, the turmoil on 
the communist mainiand is going to con- 
tinue, has not run its course yet—probably 
has just The turmoil will intensify 
in the future, and this turmoil will lead not 
only to the intensification of the anti-Mao, 
anti-Liu feelings, but also to the general 
anti-communist feelings. And political meas- 
ures are at the present time very, very im- 
portant. Of course these measures, at a cer- 
tain stage, have to be complemented with 
non-political measures. I think the com- 
munists are themselves shortening their own 
lifes. 

Q: Do you have any idea who will succeed 
Mao in Red China and how this change in 
leadership would affect your country? 

A: . The relationship between Mao Tse 
Tung and Lin-Piao is such that each party 
is utilizing the other as a means for self- 

mt. Mao Tse Tung is making use 
of Lin-Plao because he needs the military 
forces to crush his enemies who have per- 
meated into the rank and file of the party 
or party organization. And Lin-Piao needed 
the influence of Mao Tse Tung to make him- 
self assume a higher position in the ladder 
of ascendancy. So, formerly Lin-Piao was 
a minor figure, comparatively minor figure, 
but now he has become a number two man. 
Under present circumstances we think Lin- 
Piao will be the successor to Mao Tse Tung. 
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Pittsburgh Moves Toward Rapid Transit 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Pitts- 
burgh is helping to solve its traffic con- 
gestion problems with the same deter- 
mined spirit, effort, and cooperation on 
all levels of government that was applied 
to solve the earlier problems on urban 
blight, flood control, water and air pol- 
lution marking the pre-Renaissance days 
in Pittsburgh. 

In an excellent article in the August 
issue of Pittsburgh Business Review, Mr. 
Edward Jensen, of the Port Authority of 
Allegheny County, describes the new 
transit picture in Allegheny County, and 
the potential for Pittsburgh to be a world 
leader in urban mass transit. I include 
his article at this point in the Recorp: 

PITTSEURCH'S VENTURE INTO PUBLIC TRANSIT 
(By Edward Jensen) 

At 3:45 A.M., March 1, 1964, a 77/54 Bloom- 
field-North Side bus rolled out cf the cavern- 
ous Homewood Garage. Until the day before, 
the dingy, red-brick structure and the bus 
had been the property of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company. Now both were owned 
and operated by the Port Authority of Alle- 
gheny County. At 3:57 A.M., another newly- 
acquired Port Authority bus was involved in 
a collision. This accident signified in a very 
down-to-earth way that public transit, in- 
stead of being a political and philosophical 
subject, had become an operational problem 
for the Port Authority Board of Directors 
and Management. The change in ownership 
proclaimed the community's determination 
to solve the critical mass transit problem 
through public ownership. 

Since that unromantic dawn in Homewood, 
life at the Port Authority has been hectic. 
Our task was (and still is) simple to identify: 
rehabilitate, improve, expand, and modernize 
public transit in Allegheny County. Achleve- 
ment of these goals was (and ls) something 
else again. The magnitude of the challenge 
will be more keenly appreciated by a review 
of the properties we acquired and the sit- 
uations we inherited. 

Prior to our take-over, the largest and the 
principal public transit operation in this 
area was owned by the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company. The Railways Company had all 
the ailments that afflicted transit companies 
in major urban areas and suffered from a 
few peculiar to Pittsburgh. Its political re- 
lations with City Hall were notoriously poor; 
it invariably received a bad press; it was 
beset with labor difficulties (three strikes 
in ten years), rising costs and, in the pre- 
ceding decades, had been in and out of 
bankruptcy and through a number of reor- 
ganizations. Patronage had steadily declined 
from a high of about 289,000,000 riders per 
year in 1947 to about 63,000,000 riders a year 
in 1962. Its plant facilities were obsolete; its 
aging bus fleet required high maintenance 
costs; and the faltering heart of its system 
was a sprawling network of street car lines, 
a mode of transit abandoned by all but a 
handful of urban areas. 

While the Railways Company provided the 
bulk of transit within the City of Pitts- 
burgh, most suburban areas were serviced in 
an uneven fashion by a conglomeration of 
small, usually family-owned, bus companies. 
Because their market was in the geographic 
area where the post-war population boom 
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had occurred, they should have been enjoy- 
ing income and ridership. However, in 
fact, about half of the 30 small companies 
acquired by PAT were losing both money and 
ridership. The remainder operated in the 
black some years and in the red in others. 
Collectively, their patronage loss each year 
was about 5%—not quite as discouraging as 
the Railways Company loss of about 10% 
a year. In common with the Rallways Com- 
pany they faced heavy increasing costs 
which could be met only through increased 
fares and/or curtailment of service, But rais- 
ing fares and/or curtailing service invariably» 
resulted in a decline in ridership and thus 
a loss of revenue. 

In carrying out its statutory mandate, the 
Port Authority was directed to acquire all. 
transit properties which generated at least 
80% of their revenue miles within Allegheny 
County. Under this category PAT acquired 
through private negotiations 30 independent 
bus companies and two inclined plane com- 
panies (serving Duquesne Heights and Mt. 
Washington). However, we were unable to 
reach agreement on a purchase price with 
the Railways Company and assumed control 
through the power of eminent domain, 
Litigation before the Board of Viewers of 
Allegheny County spanned three years and 
in an out-of-court settlement the Port Au- 
thority and the Company agreed upon a pur- 
chase price of $14.2 million plus 5% interest 
from March 1, 1964. Total paid for the thirty- 
two other companies was approximately $12 
million. 

Like the Railways Company, the smaller 
operations used generally antiquated plant 
facilities and rolling stock. One for exam- 
ple used a garage which had no running 
water and provided an outside “Chick Sale“ 
toilet for its employees. Another didn't even 
have a garage—the owner simply parked the 
buses in front of his home at the curb, An- 
other company used a converted stable as its 
main operating garage and maintenance 
center, 

The total transit picture in Allegheny 
County was a dreary one, although not un- 
usual in the United States. Public transit 
since World War II has steadily deteriorated 
and the reasons are obvious. The preference 
for the private auto and the proliferation of 
autos has made ruinous inroads into transit 
riding. This has been facilitated by govern- 
ment on all levels which, until recent years, 
denied public funds for transit while gen- 
erously providing tax money for new high- 
way and new parking garage construction. 
Another nall in transits coffin was the re- 
duction in the average work week from six 
days shortly after World War II to five days, 
thus reducing the size of transit’s riding 
market. The suburban building boom fur- 
ther deteriorated the potential transit mar- 
ket by redistributing the commuting popula- 
tion over wide areas. Even if transit compa- 
nies had possessed the financial resources to 
follow the population into the suburbs it is 
unlikely they would haye done so on any 
wide scale because the new developments 
were characterized by low population densi- 
ties, insufficient to support profitable transit 
operations. Moreover, most of the suburban 
housing developments were planned and 
occupied under the assumption that the 
private auto would be the major mode of 
travel, 

In seeking to achieve its goal (rehabili- 
tate — improve — expand — modernize) the 
Port Authority had first to solve its myriad 
internal problems. The first was the inte- 
gration of the work forces and managerial 
staffs of the 33 acquired companies while, at 
the same time, continuing uninterrupted 
service. Although all were in the same busi- 
ness, each company had its own procedures. 
This was a problem right out of a manage- 
Ment text book and suffice to say it was 
solved, but not without headaches and heart- 
aches. 

There was no textbook solution for our 
operational problems, many of which con- 
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tinue until this day. For example, the system 
We put together was serviced by 38 
operational centers or garages. The number 
was wildly uneconomical. While each may 
haye been strategically situated for single 
company operation, together they were poor- 
ly located for effective use in a unified sys- 
tem. We have been able to reduce the num- 
ber to 12 and eventually we hope to use 
only 6. 

We found 33 different fare structures, few 
of them following a consistent relationship to 
each other. Thus, very early it became nec- 
essary to establish a unified county-wide fare 
structure which equalized the cost of a ride 
for all of our customers regardless of which 
private company formerly served them. The 
variation in fares was considerable. Some 
companies charged 45¢ for the basic fare 
while others charged 30¢, and there were no 
transfer privileges from one private com- 
pany to another. In equalizing fares we made 
no effort to increase revenue, except by es- 
tablishing weekly and monthly permits which 
provide reduced fares through frequent use. 
The new fare structure, adopted in Septem- 
ber of 1964, was a major public relations chal- 
lenge because we were dealing directly with 
our customers and we spent large sums in 
advertising and promotional literature to re- 
duce the inevitable confusion. 

Labor relations, that is organized labor 
relations, were also high on the list of chal- 
lenges encountered. Before our takeover, the 
Amalgamated Transit Union (which rep- 
resented Railways Company employees and 
those of several of the smaller companies) 
obtained bargaining representation for the 
majority of the operating and maintenance 
personnel in the unified system. The ATU 
hourly wage rate at the Railways was $2.92 
but the scales of the other companies ranged 
upwards from a low of $1.60 per hour. Under 
the State enabling law we were required to 
equalize wages upward to the level of the 
Rallways Company. Wage equalization added 
$3.2 million to our annual operating costs. 

Under a contract entered prior to our take- 
Over, the basic hourly rate was set at $3.02 
per hour on March 1, 1964. Subse- 
quently a neutral arbitrator granted wage in- 
creases of 25¢ an hour atop this, As a result 
of a cost-of-living escalator clause in our 
contract the wage rate has risen to $3.47 an 
hour, Incidentally, the present contract ex- 
pires December 7, 1967. Under the Port Au- 
thority law we are required to submit to 
compulsory binding arbitration in the event 
we are unable to reach agreement with the 
employees’ bargaining unit. We appealed this 
clause to the State Supreme Court on 
grounds that it was unconstitutional but 
the Supreme Court ruled against us. Thus 
we face the prospect of another arbitration 
when the present agreement expires. 

The overriding external problem which we 
faced however was the state of deterioration 
of the transit system we found. Its equip- 
ment was dilapidated and its supporting 
plant facilities obsolete or inadequate or un- 
economical. Two months after we began 
operations we placed into service 150 new 
air-conditioned buses, all used to retire 
buses which could not be rehabilitated. The 
funds for the new buses came from a $45 
million loan guaranteed by the full faith 
and credit of the Board of Commissioners of 
Allegheny County. But, it was apparent that 
additional funds must be obtained to buy 
large additional quantities of new equip- 
ment and to build modern, strategically lo- 
cated operating facilities. 

By a stroke of good fortune, in Septem- 
ber, 1964 Congress appropriated $375 million 
for the nation’s first ald to transit legisla- 
tion. We moved very promptly and obtained 
an initial grant of $5,567,780 to be used for 
the purchase of an additional 180 new buses 
and the construction of two new operating 
garages. The federal grant was made after 
County Commissioners agreed to supply the 
required local % matching grant. By an- 
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other stroke of good fortune, and we must 
say enlightenment, on the part of the state 
administration and legislature, Pennsylvania 
established a $13 million aid-to-transit pro- 
gram in the summer of 1966. Funds from 
this program were used to reduce the amount 
of the County’s contribution toward the 180 
new buses and 2 garages. 

With the assurance of capital improve- 
ment funds available in Washington and 
Harrisburg, we then proceeded to develop 
what we call Phase II of our modernization 
program and under this phase we obtained 
approximately $11.3 million from the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; $2.8 million from the State of Penn- 
sylvania and $2.8 million from the County. 
Under this phase we purchased 200 new 
air-conditioned buses and drew up plans for 
the construction of three more centrally- 
located operating garages and a new main 
shop-administration building. 

With the new buses, we were able to make 
a start in erasing the derogatory reputation 
Pittburgh endured as the largest trolley 
museum in America. So far we have replaced 
street cars on the North Side and East End 
areas with new buses. Only the South Hills 
area ls served by street cars, and our plans 
are to eventually replace them when funds 
for new buses and operating facilities become 
available. 

The grants we have received from the 
federal and state governments have been 
available only for capital improvements, such 
as the purchase of new equipment and con- 
struction of new facilities. They could not 
be used for operating losses incurred in 
each of the last three years. In 1964 the 
cash loss was approximately $200,000 but 
this was absorbed by the $45 million loan 
fund. In 1965 the operating cash deficit was 
$1,740,367, and the County Commissioners 
agreed to appropriate $1,650,000 as a subsidy. 
In 1966 the operating cash deficit was 
$1,992,705 and the Board of Commissioners 
appropriated $1,788,725. Our experience in- 
dicates that operating deficits will continue 
if we provide service at the level demanded 
by the public and maintain the present fare 
structure. It would be possible to reduce or 
even eliminate the deficit by resorting to fare 
increases and curtailment of service. But, 
we are under a mandate to expand rather 
than contract service, as well as to price pub- 
lic transit so that it can be used by the 
masses. It thus apepars that if we are to op- 
erate as a public service in the same fashion 
as the police or fire departments, we will 
necessarily have to turn to the taxpayers for 
support. 

The achievements of the past few years 
have produced gratifying results. For ex- 
ample, we have reversed the downward trend 
in transit riding in Allegheny County. Our 
patronage figures for last year were 2.5% 
higher than the previous year. This is not 
a large figure but it is significant when com- 
pared to the losses of the past and it ranks 
as an achicvement when compared with the 
nationwide ridership trend which continues 
inexorably downward. We have greatly im- 
proved the reliability and attractiveness of 
transit riding through the introduction of 
the 530 new buses and through the removal, 
at the same time, of old, obsolete equipment, 
most notably the street car. We feel that 
through a vigorous public relations program 
we have markedly rehabilitated the damaged 
image of public transit. We have established 
excellent relationships with all levels of gov- 
ernment, with the business community and 
with the public. 

A rapid transit system is our next logical 
challenge for, we feel, such a system will 
finally solve Pittsburgh's “mobility crisis.” 
We have, by sponsoring the Westinghouse 
Transit Expressway Project, made a signifi- 
cant contribution toward a solution of the 
urban mobility crisis through development 
of a completely new concept in rapid transit. 
We have also retained the Transportation 
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uglas, transit consul engineers, to 
provide PAT with a blueprint for the develop- 
ment of a modern rapid transit system for 
Allegheny County. 


Dr. H. H. Kung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the text 
of a speech by President. Chiang Kai- 
shek at a memorial service in Taipei on 
September 2, 1967. These remarks by 
the President of the Republic of China 
serve to emphasize the great contribu- 
tion to the cause of good government and 
freedom, on the part of the late Dr, 
Kung. The address follows: 

Dr. H. H. Kune 


Dr. Kung Hsiang-hsi (better known in the 
West as H. H. Kung), senior adviser to the 
President of the Republic of China, passed 
away at the New York Hospital in the United 
States on August 15, 1967. The funeral rituals 
are matters of national dignity. In the case 
of Dr. Kung, I want to tell the people of 
the world about some of the more important 
aspects of his life. I knew him well, because 
we shared the same troubles and triumphs 
for a long time. 

In China, Dr. Kung is also known by his 
scholarly name of Yung-chih. He was born 
in Taiku, Shansi province, on September 11, 
1880. His grandfather’s given name was 
Ching-lin and his father’s Fan-tzu. His 
mother was from the family of Pang. The 
Kungs have been a Shansi family of high 
repute. From the time of Ching-lin, the 
Kungs were engaged in business and were 
founders of such firms as Yi Sheng Yuan in 
Taiyuan, Yi Ho Chang in Peking, Chih Cheng 
Hsin in Sian, Yuan Chuan Pu in Shenyang 
(Mukden) and Kuang Mou Hsing Herb 
Medicine Co. in Canton. These companies 
formerly had branches in all the important 
cities of China proper and also in every 
province in Manchuria, Kulun (Ulan Bator) 
in Mongolia, Tihua (Urumchi) in Sinkiang 
and Saigon in Vietnam. The Kungs of 
Taiyuan were called the business tycoons 
of Shansi. 

In his early years, Dr. Kung studied in 
the United States in the hope that he might 
learn to serve the country. After his return 
to China, he became a faithful follower of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founding father of the 
Chinese Republic, Because of his diligence 
and loyalty, Dr. Kung soon won the confi- 
dence of Dr. Sun and was sent to North 
China. With a copy of the Plans of National 
Reconstruction autographed by Dr. Sun, he 
tried to persuade the warlords there to join 
in the task of unifying the nation. He made 
great contributions to the expansion of the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) in North 
China and to raising the morale of both the 
military and civilians. 

After his return from Europe in 1926, 
Dr. Kung was appointed commissioner of 
finance of the Kwangtung Provincial Gov- 
ernment and enjoined with the responsibility 
of providing for the development and growth 
of the people's gross income and for the need 
of logistics by the National Revolutionary 
Forces. He continued to direct the nation's 
finances until Nanking was occupied by the 
Northward Expeditionary Forces and desig- 
nated the Republic's new capital, 
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When the Shanghai incident occurred on 
January 28, 1932, the National Government 
adopted a policy of regarding internal se- 
curity as a prerequisite to resistance against 
external aggression, and of modernizing the 
army as a prerequisite to resistance against 
Japan. The government thereupon sent Dr. 
Kung to Europe and the United States on a 
secret mission to negotiate loans for the pur- 
chase of munitions. Upon his recommenda- 
tion, the government accelerated establish- 
ment of the Central Air Force Academy, the 
cornerstone of Chinese aviation. 

Dr. Kung became governor of the Central 
Bank of China in April of 1933 and vice presi- 
dent of the Executive Yuan (Cabinet) and 
concurrently minister of finance in Novem- 
ber of the same year, After the Marco Polo 
Bridge Incident of July 7, 1937, he was ap- 
pointed president of the Executive Yuan and 
concurrently governor of the Central Bank 
of China and minister of finance. A little 
later, I became president of the Executive 
Yuan. He then served as my deputy while re- 

as the chief executive of the na- 
tion's top financial and monetary organiza- 
tions. During this period, he carried out such 
measures as the relief of poverty-stricken 
rural areas, abolition of the likin system (an 
internal provincial tax on imports or articles 
in transit), customs office autonomy, and the 
development of national resources to enrich 
the national treasury. During the war he 
was able to implement such notable meas- 
ures as the establishment of a budget system 
and the national treasury system, introduc- 
tion of direct taxation, initiation of farm 
loans and cooperatives and the payment-in- 
kind of agricultural taxes. 

Dr. Kung was an honest man who ab- 
horred ostentatious living. As an executive 
and government administrator, he displayed 
a pragmatic spirit and was invulnerable to 


the company of men from academic circles 
and was at ease in discussions with students 
and scholars. Throughout his life, he always 
had a watchful eye for outstanding talent. 
His love for the masses and his readiness to 
help led him into programs for relief and 
welfare. He was indefatigable in the 
planning and implementation of such proj- 
ects. He received wide recognition for these 
services. 

In effect, Dr. Kung gave his whole life to 
the nation. In the 20 years from 1926 to the 
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„ Specially noteworthy were his serv- 
ices in the 1930's, when China was faced with 
Communist rebellion from within and Japa- 
nese -military aggression from without, Dr. 
Kung took up the burden of steering the 
cabinet in this critical stage. His genius for 
planning enabled the national revolution to 
survive a succession of trials and brought 
China to final victory in the war of resist- 
ance against Japan. 

These are Dr. Kung’s principal contribu- 
tions to the nation during his period of gov- 
ernment service: 

Establishment of a uniform national cur- 
rency. Y 

Unification of the financial systems of the 
provinces. 

Maintenance of consistent educational fi- 
nancing. 

Supply of adequate funds for military 
purposes. 


Also of special significance was the com- ' 
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pletion of many railways and highways dur- 
ing Dr. Kung's administration. He carried 
out strategic plans and economic policies 
that gave priority to appropriations for rail 
and road construction. With the coopera- 
tion of the Ministry of Communications, he 
was able to complete China’s basic trans- 
portation network before the Japanese mili- 
tarists launched their invasion of the main- 
land. These constructions included the Can- 
ton-Hankow, Chekiang-Kiangsi and Hunan- 
Kwangsi-Kweichow railways and the Lung- 
hai section from Kuangyintang in Honan 
to Sian in Shensi province. Highway proj- 
ects carried out in the same period included 
the Chengtu and Pacchi trunk roads and 
new roads in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kiangsi, 
Szechwan, Kweichow and Yunnan in the 
Southwest and Honan, Shensi, Kansu, Shan- 
si, Sulyuan, Ninghsia and Chinghai in the 
Northwest. These roads were built in accord 
with the strategic communications plan of 
that time and largely contributed to China's 
victory. Such constructions were carried out 
in the years between 1933 and 1937 just be- 
fore Japan's invasion of China proper. These 
years of all-out national reconstruction be- 
came known throughout the world as the 
period of China’s rapid progress, 

The government's strategy for facing Japa- 
nese aggression called for resistance on an 
east-to-west rather than north-to-south 
basis. The idea was to draw the enemy in- 
land and mire him down ever more deeply. 
It was a grand strategy that enabled China 
to trade space for time, to turn small vic- 
tories into big victories, and finally to defeat 
Japan totally after eight years of incessant 
fighting. In all these, it is well known, Dr. 
Kung made a greater contribution than any- 
one else. His were the responsibilities of 
administration, finance and the nation’s 
economy. 

Yet the greatest triumphs of Dr. Kung's 
government service were to come during the 
period between the start of Japan’s 1937 in- 
vasion and 1942, the year after the out- 
break of the Pacific War. China was cut off 
from the outside world both by land and 
by sea, the enemy having sealed off all the 
harbors. Foreign trade came to a standstill. 
Even after Pearl Harbor, international trans- 
portation to China remained blockaded by 
Japan for some time. But thanks to Dr. 
Kung, our forces on the frontlines and our 
people in the rear never lacked supplies. 
China has an old saying: “The builder of 
& nation is at his best during times of difi- 
culties, the great statesman is at his best 
in the nation’s most critical hour.“ Dr. Kung 
lives up to the description of both builder 
and statesman. 

Toward the conclusion of our war of re- 
sistance, shortly following that of World War 
II, the Chinese Communists left no stone 
unturned in spreading rumors to dupe the 
people and sway public opinion at home and 
abroad in their efforts to overthrow the Na- 
tional Government by way of attacking and 
overthrowing the nation’s financial and 
economic authorities. They directed their 
spearhead at Dr. Kung and rendered it im- 
possible for him but to tender his resig- 
nation. There was in the national 
when he left office US$900 million, not in- 
cluding US$130 million worth of each in the 
form of gold, silver and nickle bullion and 
coins. These two categories of foreign ex- 
change reserve thus amounted to more than 
US$i billion. This is a brilliant, unique ad- 
ministrative achievement in the whole of 
China’s financial history. The slander leading 
up to Dr. Kung's resignation had succeeded 
in misleading and inducing vast numbers of 
people at home and abroad into entertaining 
serious doubts concerning the integrity and 
competence of the National Government, but 
his unprecedented accomplishment now 
provided a factual rebuttal clearing him of 
all possible stain. It was self-evident that 
Dr. Kung was a man of integrity, not of cor- 
ruption; and that he was competent, not 
incompetent. Once he was out of office, the 
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nation's finances and economy fell apart and 
the Communist plot to overthrow the gov- 
ernment succeeded In less than three years. 
Thus, both the state and the people of 
China were plunged into calamity and ig- 
nominy. These events have combined to 
demonstrate Dr. Kung’s single-minded de- 
votion to the nation, the and the 
revolution in the 20 years spanning the in- 
terval between the Northward Expedition 
and the victorious end of our war of re- 
sistance. We of this generation and posterity 
will always remember and respect him. 

Dr. Kung had sought to recover his health 
in North America in recent years. But he was 
concerned about the state of the nation 
every waking hour, He literally lived for the 
recovery of the mainland. Unfortunately, to 
the lament and sorrow of all his friends, 
Chinese or otherwise, fate overtook him at 
last. How very intimately was the fate of 
China intertwined with the lot of this great 
man—with his being in or out of office. This 
is the time when fair judgment will be passed 
on him by people and history. By mandate 
of the people, I have been holding the na- 
tional rudder in these rough seas for a long 
time and I have felt compelled to give this 
brief account of the merits and demerits in 
my colleague’s life. Dr. Kung died for his 
country. I could not therefore remain silent 
on his virtues merely because I am one of 
his relatives, I hope world public opinion 
will not judge me self-indulgent for my vin- 
dication of him. Finally, I pray that the soul 
of Dr. Kung, who was loyal to the party and 
the nation, will be consoled, where he is— 
a place in heaven. 


New York Times Notes Gains in 
Hawaii's Economy 
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HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
continued growth and vitality of Hawaii's 
economy was the subject of a special 
business report in the Sunday, September 
3, 1967, issue of the New York Times. 

The exceptional strength of the State’s 
economy, which advanced in all major 
categories last year, was revealed in the 
Bank of Hawaii's 1967 Annual Economic 
Report. I take pleasure in these 
growth factors to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

Among the significant advances indi- 
cated in the bank’s 18th annual econom- 
ic report was a 17.3-percent increase in 
tourism. Construction in the State in 
1966 set a record of $370.9 million, up 8.1 
percent from the 1965 level, and retail 
sales posted an 8-percent gain. This com- 
prehensive review of the 50th State's 
economy also showed personal income up 
9.6 percent, and employment up 5.5 per- 
cent. 

I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the article from the New 
York Times, which summarized the high- 
lights of Hawaii’s business gains as 
found in the Bank of Hawaii's 1967 An- 
nual Economic Report: 

U.S, BusiNxSS: Hawan Gains 

HONOLULU, September 2.—Hawall's econ- 
omy advanced in every major category in 
1966, according to the Bank of Hawaii's 1967 
Annual Economic Report. 
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The report, which presents an over-all re- 
view of the state’s economy for 1966 and 
the first half of 1967, records gains in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, construction, tour- 
ism, trade, transportation, finance and gov- 
ernment. One surprise was a smaller-than 
average rise in pineapple sales. 

Among the biggest gainers was tourism, 
where volume in 1960 was 17.3 per cent above 
that for 1965 despite a 43-day airline strike. 
By mid-1967 the tourist business showed 
a rise of 37 per cent above that a year earlier. 
In addition, the hotel industry is in the 
middle of a record expansion. 

Construction in the state in 1966 set a 
record of $370.9-million, up 8.1 per cent from 
the 1965 level. However, residential construc- 
tion, which makes up the largest share of 
the total, declined, chiefly as a result of tight 
money. This segment of the bullding indus- 
try picked up in the second quarter of this 
year, following a similar trend on the main- 
land. 

Employment rose 5.5 per cent to 274,150, 
compared with an average increase of 3.1 
per cent. Personal income was up 9.6 per 
cent, against an average of 7.1 per cent. 

Retail sales posted a gain of 8 per cent, 
to $1.2-billion, compared with an average in- 
crease of 5.4 per cent. 

Pineapple sales, which had been showing 
an average rise of 1.1 per cent, were up only 
0.8 per cent. 


The 10-Percent Surtax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Prof. Robert 
Lekachman, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the New York State 
University in Stoney Brook, Long Island, 
has made some crucial observations con- 
cerning the President's proposal for a 10- 
percent surcharge on personal and cor- 
porate income tax liabilities. In an arti- 
cle in the September 11 issue of the New 
Leader, Professor Lekachman points out 
that the administration’s tax program 
not only has to be evaluated in terms of 
technical economic grounds, but more 
importantly that it must be assessed in 
terms of its political implications, par- 
ticularly its relationship to the escalating 
war in Vietnam. 

I urge my colleagues to read Professor 
Lekachman's persuasive article, which 
follows: 

“NAY” ON THE SURTAX 
(By Robert Lekachman) 

Nearly a decade ago, when I was certainly 
younger and possibly more naive about the 
connections between taxes and politics, I 
wrote an article which pleaded the case for 
fiscal policy as merely a neutral, technical 
tool of the hydraulic family. When infia- 
tionary pressure manifested itself, I argued, 
money should be withdrawn from the econ- 
omy either by raising taxes or reducing Fed- 
earl spending. When the economy was slug- 
gish (as in those Eisenhower years it always 
seemed to be) then a prudent President and 
& responsible Congress pumped money into 
eager hands by cutting corporate and per- 
sonal income taxes, raising public expendi- 
tures, or both. A beautiful symmetry could 
characterize public policy, I alleged, if 
only. .. 

Right then and there I should have 
scrapped the article, for the several “if onlies” 
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were quite enough to reveal the tmplausi- 
bility of a neutral tax policy. “If only” tax- 
payers came to think of taxes as national 
policy, not as additions to their incomes 
(when the rates fell), or subtractions from 
their pleasures (when rates rose), then poli- 
ticians could make their recommendations 
free of the fear that what they did might 
imperil their prospects of re-election. “If 
only“ tax changes had no equity effects, then 
various classes of taxpayers would refrain 
from looking suspiciously at each other (and 
tax proposals), out of apprehension that 
some were being treated better than them- 
selves. And just for good measure, “if only” 
the citizen, informed or otherwise, could sep- 
arate tax policy from his estimate of tax- 
ation’s impact upon the fortunes of an 
Administration he either favored or opposed, 
then Americans could leave it all in the 
hands of the economists and live happily 
ever after, 

The foolishness of my youthful aspira- 
tions is extremely easy to illustrate out of 
the events of the 1960s. Thus the investment 
tax credit, the Kennedy Administration's 
initial tax initiative of any consequence, was 
designed to stimulate business investment 
and, via its multiplier effects, national in- 
come, consumer expenditure, and total 
employment, But it did so by increasing 
the size of corporate profits, expanding divi- 


dends, and consequently altering the 
distribution of income in favor of the 
prosperous. 


The $10-billion tax cut of 1964, a major 
monument to the conversion of the poli- 
ticians to the New Economics, was also worth 
more to some than to others, For one thing, 
it reduced personal income tax rates from 
20-91 per cent to 14-70 per cent. For another, 
it reduced corporate profits tax rates. For a 
third, it opened more loopholes for the 
affluent than it closed. Again an overriding 
public goal, faster economic growth, involved 
larger benefits for the rich than for the 
poor. 

Or take a somewhat different case—the tax 
that never was. In January 1966, most econ- 
omists, who expressed themselves on the 
topic (myself included) were urging the 
President to raise taxes. Certainly the infia- 
tionary signs were at least as plain as they 
are now, and far more visible than they were 
in January 1967 when the President first 
proposed the issue of new taxes during the 
current year. The President did not heed 
the economists and, what may be more 
astonishing, the economists turned out to 
have been right. Price increases did acceler- 
ate. The Federal Reserve was given the 
chance to exercise its favorite policy of hiking 
interest rates and tightening credit. That 
the rentier's share in the national income 
rose was possibly a minor issue, More serious 
was the collapse of the home building indus- 
try, the rejection by voters of school bond 
issues inflated by their interest costs, and 
the difficulties small businessmen encoun- 
tered in securing credit on bearable terms. 

What explained Presidential inaction? Pos- 
sibly the President believed that in 1966, an 
election year, more taxes must remind the 
voters of the burden of a dreary, intermin- 
able, morally-suspect war, Moreover, only 
economists could believe that raising taxes 
was in the least symmetrical with lowering 
them, The great truth is that politicians 
will always delay raising taxes. Often they 
will hasten to lower them. So Johnson must 
have hoped that something would turn up— 
the Vietcong's collapse, trade union coopera- 
tion In holding down wage increases, corpo- 
rate restraint in price behavior, or a less 
feverish rate of economic activity. It was a 
suitable judgment upon the President that 
despite all his political calculations, his party 
lost 47 Congressional seats and effective con- 
trol of the House of Representatives. 

Although the errors of the past cannot be 
corrected, they occasionally improve present 
courses of action. Is Lyndon Johnson, a 
sadder and wiser man, now meekly accepting 
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the technical recommendations of advisers 
whom he so recently overruled? My own 
answer is on the whole affirmative. While 
factory output rates are still below optimum 
percentages of capacity and retail prices 
(despite a July jump explicable largely on 
seasonal grounds) have not been moving 
upward at dangerous rates, there are many 
portents of trouble to come, After five months 
of stability, wholesale prices have started to 
moye. The decline in corporate profits has 
-been arrested. Once again, military spending 
is exceeding earller estimates, though pre- 
sumably by a smaller number of billions than 
last year’s $11-billion underestimate of Viet- 
nam costs, 

The Wharton econometric model at the 
University of Pennslyvania is predicting a 
sharp spurt in expansion. Such respectable 
economists as Walter Heller and Joseph 
Pechman (of the Brookings Institution) are 
circulating a pro-tax increase petition among 
university economists. And the case for a tax 
incréase is reinforced by a possible deficit in 
its absence of $30 billion. Such a deficit will 
impose the pressure of large government 
borrowing upon money markets, tighten 
credit, raise interest rates and risk a repeti- 
tion of the 1966 money squeeze. Of course, 
the Federa] Reserve could pump additional 
funds into the economy, but no one expects 
William McChesney Martin and his merry 
men actually to do so. 

Second question: Is the new tax program 
as neutral in its Impact upon rich and poor, 
business and individual taxpayers, as the wit 
of the Treasury can devise? At a quick glance 
it seems to be. Corporate and individual tax- 
payers would simply add 10 per cent to their 
tax payments. As between businessmen and 
consumers, rich man and poor man, what 
could be fairer? Indeed, on the face of it the 
only discrimination is against corporations, 
which are asked to pay the surcharge retroac- 
tively to July 1 and to adjust the schedule of 
the quarterly payment in such a manner that 
would slightly increase their tax liabilities. 
Naturally, this was the very issue raised by 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
in the course of testimony generally favorable 
to a tax increase. But as ever the appearances 
deceive. The fact is that for several years 
corporate profits have been swollen out of 
the proceeds of a war boom. In the midst of 
a national pretense of business as usual, 
the argument for an excess profits tax has 
lost by default. Yet at the least equity de- 
mands that the corporations pay a good deal 
more than the same 10 per cent asked of 
individuals. This is a point that was not made 
(but should have been) by George Meany in 
his testimony in favor of tax Increases di- 
rected more substantially to the affluent. 

Nevertheless, it is only fair to concede that 
this tax program is probably as nearly equit- 
able as this particular Congress is at all likely 
to enact. In sum, when the constraints of 
Congressional mood, Vietnam policy, and 
Federal Reserve conservatism are noted, the 
President's case for his tax program is strong 
on technical economic grounds, though 
somewhat short of overwhelming. 

All the same, I shall not add my name to 
the economists’ pro-tax document. My rea- 
sons for abstention are to be found in the 
wildly unneutral political effects of Congres- 
sional passage of the tax program. In the 
sort of Congress which Robert Sandoz 80 
eloquently denounced in these pages (“Shar- 
ing In the Nonrewards,“ NL, August 28), 
higher taxes amount to an additional pretext 
for slaughter of the pitiful remains of Great 
Society programs. It goes without saying 
that in a sensible legislature, higher taxes 
would permit more leeway for the support 
of domestic action. In this Congress attempts 
to curtail the tax increase will move in par- 
allel with slashes in social spending. 

This is sufficiently appalling. But there 
is much worse. For the President the tax 
increase is justified by Vietnam. His mes- 
sage to Co contained the news of 
escalation; “I have concluded. . . that I 
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should authorize an increase of at least [my 
italics] 45,000 in the number of men to be 
sent to Vietnam this fiscal year.” The 
Treasury or the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers are hardly the source of Johnson's 
rhetoric: “This Nation has taken a solemn 
piedge—that its sons and brothers engaged 
in the conflict there shall never lack all the 
help, all the arms, and all the equipment 
essential for their mission and for their very 
lives.” The President has defined the rules: 
Anyone who supports the war in Vietnam 
should vote for higher taxes. It is a game 
while the President has played before with 
defense appropriation measures. Here he 
plays it much more disingenuously, since 
there is no real issue of denying necessary 
arms and equipment to the Armed Forces. 
Congress has appropriated generous funds. 
If taxes fall short, then further borrowing 
will fill the gap. 

A final consideration. In 1968 the Presi- 
dent will run for re-election either as a war 
leader or as a Man of Peace who has suc- 
ceeded at last in de-escalating, if not ending, 
the Asian war. Recent events make the first 
posture by far the more probable. And pass- 
ing war tax encourages an increasingly 
hawkish President. Failure to do so offers 
a chance, however slight, that he will think 
again. 

Politics are more important than econo- 
mics and peace is a larger issue than in- 
flation. It ts little short of idiotic to place 
technical considerations ahead of possibly 
catastrophic political consequences, If I were 
@ Congressional dove, I should vote against 
this war tax. 


In Praise of the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, perhaps no 
thought is more appropriate to the Peace 
Corps’ history than that of Victor Hugo 
when he stated “nothing in this world is 
so powerful as an idea whose time has 
come.” Established after lengthy debate 
and some skepticism by domestic critics, 
the Peace Corps has grown every year in 
the confidence of the United States and 
of the world. Today there are more than 
12,000 volunteers at work in more than 
50 countries, and 6,000 more are in 
training. In the short 5 years of its ex- 
istence, the concept of harnessing the 
idealism of a nation’s youth to the seem- 
ingly impossible task of creating a new 
and better world—a world of peace—has 
spread around the globe. 

In Africa the praise seems to be most 
voluble. On May 17, the President of Li- 
beria, Dr. William V. S. Tubman, said 
that in his opinion— 

The American Peace Corps [has] contrib- 


uted more to the United States Foreign 


policy than any other agency. 


Just last month the Minister of Na- 
tional Education of Ivory Coast, Mr. 
Lambert Amen Taneh, proclaimed that 
the Peace Corps has “planted across the 
Ivory Coast, in every area in which they 
serve—public health, youth and sports, 
national education—the seeds of peace 
and of color. They have, in a way, been 
able to become an integral part of the 
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living reality which inspires this coun- 
try, brotherhood.” 

Mr. Speaker, I was most gratified to 
receive a letter from one of my constitu- 
ents who recently returned from a 7- 
week trip to Africa with his wife and 
three sons. During their trip they had an 
opportunity to see firsthand the results 
of the Peace Corps’ efforts in East Africa, 
and I insert this letter by Dick Gunther 
to be printed in the Recorp. I hope that 
others will concur as I do with the desire 
of His Excellency Adamou Mayaki, Niger 
Ambassador to the United States who 
proclaimed last June, “Long live the 
Peace Corps.” 

I felt that one of the most worthwhile 
aspects of our trip, Le., the contact with 
numeorus Peace Corps personnel, was both 
in the East African areas of Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanzania, and in the West African areas 
of Ghana, Ivory Coast, Toga, et al. The 
Peace Corps people whom we met ranged 
from instructors in secondary schools to di- 
rectors of the program in specific countries. 
These men, without exception, were dedi- 
cated, alert, aware and the best possible am- 
bassadors that our country could send. They 
had a real sense of mission, a desire to make 
a personal contribution to bettering this 
world and to them, a contribution meant a 
personal commitment and they were engaged 
in fulfilling that commitment with their 
heart and soul. 

We talked about it repeatedly in our fam- 
lly and to us all, the Peace Corps personnel 
seemed to embody those qualities which we 
Americans are capable of displaying at our 
best moments, f.e., an openness, a generos- 
ity, a sensitivity to other people. It seemed 
particularly noticeable when contrasted to 
what appears to be a mood spreading through 
our country today, a mood of conservatism, 
a resistance to change, a fear of the future, 
not the vigorous, enthusiastic acceptance 
of the future we found in these young 
men. 

I want you to know it was quite an in- 
spiring experience. I can only urge you to be 
as generous in your congressional support 
of the Peace Corps as you possibly can. I don't 
think that Federal money could be spent 
for a better cause. 


In Memoriam: Dr, H. H. Kung 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am honored 
and privileged to submit for reprinting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a memorial 
to Dr, H. H. Kung, senior adviser to the 
President of the Republic of China, who 
died on August 15, 1967. The memorial 
is from a speech by President Chiang 
Kai-shek, distinguished leader of the 
Chinese Nationalists: 

In MEMORIAM: Dr. H. H. Kuna 

(Text of speech by President Chiang Kal- 
shek at a memorial service, Taipei, Septem- 
ber 2, 1967.) 

Dr. Kung Hsiang-hsi (better known in the 
West as H. H. Kung), seniòr adviser to the 
President of the Republic of China, passed 
away at the New York Hospital in the United 
States on August 15, 1967. The funeral 
rituals are matters of national dignity. In 
the case of Dr. Kung, I want to tell the 
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people of the world about some of thë more 
important aspects of his life. I knew him 
well, because we shared the same troubles 
and triumphs for a long time, 

In China, Dr. Kung is also known by his 
scholarly name of Yung-chih. He was born 
in Taiku, Shansi province, on September 11, 
1880: His grandfather's given name was 
Ching-lin and his father’s Fan-tzu. His 
mother was from the family of Pang. The 
Kungs have been a Shansi family of high 
repute. From the time of Ching-lin, the 
Kungs were engaged in business and were 
founders of such firms as Yi Sheng Yuan in 
Taiyuan, Yi Ho Chang in Peking, Chih Cheng 
Hsin in Sian, Yuan Chuan Puin Shenyang , 
(Mukden) and Kuang Mou Hsing Herb Medi- 
cine Co. in Canton. These companies formerly 
had branches in all the important cities of 
China proper and also in every province in 
Manchuria, Kulun (Ulan Bator) in Mongolia, 
Tihua (Urumchi) in Sinkiang and Saigon in 
Vietnam. The Kungs of Taiyuan were called 
the business tycoons of Shansi. 

In his early years, Dr. Kung studied in the 
United States in the hope that he might 
learn to serve the country. After his return 
to China, he became a faithful follower of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founding father of the 
Chinese Republic. Because of his diligence 
and loyalty, Dr. Kung soon won the con- 
fidence of Dr. Sun and was sent to North 
China. With a copy of the Plans of National 
Reconstruction autographed by Dr. Sun, he 
tried to persuade the warlords there to join 
in the task of unifying the nation, He made 
great contributions to the expansion of the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) in North 
China and to raising the morale of both the 
military and civilians. 

After his return from Europe in 1926, Dr. 
Kung was appointed commissioner of finance 
of the Kwangtung Provincial Government 
and enjoined with the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the development and growth of 
the people's gross income and for the need 
of logistics by the National Revolutionary 
Forces. He continued to direct the nation's 
finances until Nanking was occupied by the 
Northward Expeditionary Forces and desig- 
nated the Republic's new capital. 

When the Shanghal Incident occurred on 
January 28, 1932, the National Government 
adopted a policy of regarding internal se- 
curity as a prerequisite to resistance against 
external aggression, and of modernizing the 
army as a prerequisite to resistance against 
Japan. The government thereupon sent Dr. 
Kung to Europe and the United States on a 
secret mission to negotiate loans for the pur- 
chase of munitions. Upon his recommenda- 
tion, the government accelerated establish- 
ment of the Central Air Force Academy, the 
cornerstone of Chinese aviation. 

Dr. Kung became governor of the Central 
Bank of China in April of 1933 and vice presi- 
dent of the Executive Yuan (Cabinet) and 
concurrently minister of finance in November 
of the same year. After the Marco Polo 
Bridge Incident of July 7, 1937, he was ap- 
pointed president of the Executive Yuan and 
concurrently governor of the Central Bank 
of China and minister of finance. A little 
later, I became president of the Executive 
Yuan. He then served as my deputy while 
remaining as the chief executive of the na- 
tion's top financial and monetary organiza- 
tions, During this period, he carried out such 
measures as the relief of poverty-stricken 
rural areas, abolition of the likin system 
(an Internal provincial tax on imports or 
articles in transit), customs office autonomy, 
and the development of national resources 
to enrich the national During the 
war he was able to implement such notable 
measures as the establishment of a budget 
system and the national treasury system, 
introduction of direct taxation, initiation 
of farm loans and cooperatives and the pay- 
ment-in-kind of agricultural taxes. 

Dr. Kung was an honest man who abhored 
ostentatious living. As an executive and gov- 
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ernment administrator, he displayed a prag- 
matic spirit and was invulnerable to difficulty 
and discouragement. Despite a heavy schedule 
of duties-in the administration of the gov- 
ernment, he always had time for the educa- 
tion of the rising generations. He continu- 
ously encouraged and assisted young people. 
This enthusiasm for youth was exemplified 
in the many invitations he recelved to serve 
as chairman of the board of such institutions 
of higher learning as Chilu and Yenching 
universities. He enjoyed the company of men 
from academic circles and was at ease in 
discussions with students and scholars. 
Throughout his life, he always had a watch- 
ful eye for outstanding talent. His love for 
the masses and his readiness to help led him 
into programs for relief and social welfare. 
He was indefatigable in the planning and 
implementation of such projects. He received 
wide recognition for these services. 

In effect, Dr. Kung gave his whole life to 
the nation, In the 20 years from 1926 to the 
end of World War II in 1945—a difficult period 
for the National Government—Dr. Kung held 
various important posts and responsibilities 
in administration, finance and economics, 
and made outstanding contributions. Spe- 
cially noteworthy were his services in the 
1930's, when China was faced with Commu- 
nist rebellion from within and Japanese mili- 
tary aggression from without. Dr. Kung took 
up the burden of steering the cabinet in this 
critical stage. His genius for planning en- 
abled the national revolution to survive a 
Succession of trials and brought China to 
final victory in the war of resistance against 
Japan. 

These are Dr. Kung's principal contribu- 
tions to the nation during his period of gov- 
ernment service; 

Establishment of a uniform national cur- 
rency. 

Unification of the financial systems of the 
provinces, 

Maintenance of consistent educational fi- 
nancing. 

Supply of adequate funds for military pur- 


es. 
Also of special significance was the com- 
pletion of many railways and highways dur- 


ing Dr. Kung’s administration. He carried 


out strategic plans and economic policies 
that gave priority to appropriations for rail 
and toad construction. With the coopera- 
tion of the Ministry of Communications, he 
Was able to complete China’s basic trans- 
portation network before the Japanese mili- 
tarists launched their invasion of the main- 
Iland. These constructions included the Can- 
ton-Hankow, Chekiang-Kiangsi and Hunan- 
Kwangsi~Kweichow railways and the Lung- 
hal section from Kuangyintang in Honan 
to Sinn in Shensi province, Highway proj- 
ects carried out in the same period in- 
cluded the Chengtu and Paochi trunk roads 
and new roads in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Ki- 
angel, Szechwan, Kweichow and Yunnan in 
the Southwest and Honan, Shensi, Kansu, 
Shansi, Sulyuan Ninghsia and Chinghal in 
the Northwest. These roads were built in ac- 
cord with the strategic communications plan 
of that time and largely contributed to 
China’s victory. Such constructions were 
Carried out in the years between 1933 and 
1937 just before Japan's invasion of China 
Proper. These years of all-out national re- 
construction became known throughout the 
world as the period of China's rapid progress. 

The government's strategy for facing Japa- 
nese aggression called for resistance on an 
east-to-west rather than mnorth-to-south 
basis. The idea was to draw the enemy in- 
land and mire him down ever more deeply. 
It was a grand strategy that enabled China 
to trade space for time, to turn small vic- 
tories into big victories, and finally to defeat 
Japan totally after eight years of incessant 
fighting. In all these, it is well known, Dr. 
Kung made a greater contribution than any- 
One else. His were the responsibilities of ad- 
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ministration, finance and the nation’s ` 


economy. 

Yet the greatest triumphs of Dr. Kung's 
government service were to come during the 
period between the start of Japan's 1937 
invasion and 1942, the year after the out- 
break of the Pacific War, China was cut off 
from the outside world both by land and 
by sea, the enemy having sealed off all the 
harbors. Foreign trade came to a standstill. 
Even after Pearl Harbor, international 
transportation to China remained block- 
aded by Japan for some time. But thanks 
to Dr. Kung, our forces on the frontlines and 
our people in the rear never lacked supplies. 
China has an old saying: The builder of 
a naton is at his best during times of diffi- 
culties, the great statesman is at his best in 
the nation’s most critical hour.“ Dr. Kung 
lives up to the description of both builder 
and statesman. 

Toward the conclusion of our war of re- 
sistance, shortly following that of World War 
II, the Chinese Communists left no stone 
unturned in spreading rumors to dupe the 
people and sway public opinion at home and 
abroad in their efforts to overthrow the Na- 
tional Government by way of attacking and 
overthrowing the nation’s financial and eco- 
nomic authorities. They directed their spear- 
head at Dr. Kung and rendered it impossible 
for him but to tender his resignation. There 
was in the national treasury when he left 
office US$900 million, not including US$130 
million worth of each in the form of gold, 
silver and nickle bullion and coins, These 
two categories of foreign exchange reserve 
thus amounted to more than US$1 billion. 
This is a brilliant, unique administrative 
achievement in the whole of China’s finan- 
clal history. The slander leading up to Dr. 
Kung's resignation had succeeded in mis- 
leading and inducing vast numbers of people 
at home and abroad into entertaining seri- 
ous doubts concerning the integrity and com- 
petence of the National Government, but 
his unprecedented accomplishment now pro- 
vided a factual rebuttal clearing him of all 
possible stain. It was self-evident that Dr, 
Kung was a man of integrity, not of corrup- 
tion; and that he was competent, not in- 
competent. Once he was out of office, the 
nation’s finances and economy fell apart 
and the Communist plot to overthrow the 
government succeeded in less than three 
years, Thus, both the state and the people of 
China were plunged into calamity and ig- 
nominy. These events have combined to 
demonstrate Dr. Kung's single-minded de- 
votion to the nation, the party and the 
revolution in the 20 years spanning the 
interval between the Northward Expedition 
and the victorious end of our war of re- 
sistance. We of this generation and pos- 
terity will always remember and respect 
him. 


Dr. Kung had sought to recover his health 
in North America in recent years. But he 
was concerned about the state of the nation 
every waking hour. He literally lived for the 
recovery of the mainland. Unfortunately, to 
the lament and sorrow of all his friends, 
Chinese or otherwise, fate overtook him at 
last. How very intimately was the fate of 
China intertwined with the lot of this great 
man—with his being in or out of office. 
This is the time when fair judgment will be 
passed on him by people and history. 
By mandate of the people, I have been hold- 
ing the national rudder in these rough seas 
for a long time and I have felt compelled to 
give this brief account of the merits and de- 
merits in my colleague's life. Dr. Kung died 
for his country. I could not therefore re- 
main silent on his virtues merely because I 
am one of his relatives. I hope world public 
opinion will not judge me self-indulgent for 
my vindication of him. Finally, I pray that 
the soul of Dr. Kung, who was loyal to the 
party and the nation, will be consoled, where 
he is—a place in heaven. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 


tere with the prompt execution of work for 


the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, - 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall-be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937): 


RECORD -OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD . 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Daily Digest 


~ HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on flood insurance and local police benefits and took up 


independent offices appropriations. 
See congressional Program Ahead. 


House passed Appalachian Region bills. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages & 12981-S 13021 


Bills Introduced: 11 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 2403-2413. Pages S 2968-8 12986 


Flood Insurance: Senate passed (motion to reconsider 
tabled) S. 1985, to provide a national program of flood 
insurance, after adopting the following amendments 
thereto: 

All committee amendments en bloc; Proxmire 
amendment to bar profits for 5 years by private insur- 
ance companies until the Government. recovers its ex- 
penses of reinsurance under the bill; Ellender amend- 
ment of a technical perfecting nature; and Hruska 
amendment to provide for go days rather than 30 days 
while Congress is in regular session, for report to Con- 
gress on implementation of flood insurance program. 

Pages $ 13021~-S 13043, 5 13050-5 13057 


Authority To Report: Committee on Finance was 
granted extension of time until Friday, September 22, 
to file its report on legislation covering Federal financ- 
ing of presidential election campaigns. 

Pages S 13057-5 13059 


Local Police: Senate took from calendar and passed 
with amendment H.R. 11816, providing compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers killed 
while apprehending persons for committing Federal 
crimes (motion to reconsider tabled), after substituting 
for its language the text of S. 798, companion bill, with 
adopted amendments, as indicated below: 

Committee amendment (in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill), which was then considered as original text 
for purpose of further amendment; four Hruska amend- 
ments en bloc, as follows—(1) to include in the bill’s 
coverage apprehension of Federal fugitives or location 
of material witnesses for testimony in Federal cases, 
(2) to provide that benefits shall not be barred because 
the fugitive was also being sought for violation of State 
law, (3) respecting procedures for payment of disabil- 
ity benefits, and (4) defining a local law enforcement 
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officer; and Yarborough-Pastore amendment to include 
among those acts of the law enforcement officer that 
may be rewarded by stated benefits the lawful pre- 
vention of or lawful attempt to prevent commission of 
a crime against the U.S. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, aad appointed as conferees Senators 
McClellan, Eastland, Ervin, Hart, Kennedy (Massachu- 
setts), Hruska, Scott, and Thurmond. 

S. 789, companion bill, was indefinitely postponed. 

Pages 5 13059-5 13072 


Senate Authorizations: Secretary of the Senate was 
authorized during adjournment of Senate until 5 p.m. 
Friday, September 15, to receive messages from the 
President and from the House, and all committees were 
authorized to file reports together with individual, sup- 
plemental, and additional views. Page S 13072 


Independent Offices Appropriations: Senate took up 
H.R. 9960, fiscal 1968 appropriations for independent 
offices, and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Page $ 13076 


Withdrawal of Treaties: S. Exec. Res. 1, directing Sec- 
retary of the Senate to return to the President in ac- 
cordance with his request the following treaties, was 
reported: (1) Protocol, dated at The Hague Septem- 
ber 28, 1955, to amend Convention for the Unification 
of Certain Rules Relating to International Carriage by 
Air, signed at Warsaw October 12, 1929 (Ex. H, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess.) ; and (2) Convention (No. 109) Con- 
cerning Wages, Hours of Work on Board Ship, and 
Manning, adopted by International Labor Conference 
at its 41st (maritime) session at Geneva, May 14, 1958 
(Ex. L., 86th Cong., 2d sess.) (Ex. Rept. 16). 


Page 5 12985 


Treaty To Be Voted On: By unanimous consent it was 
agreed that Senate will vote at 3 p.m. Monday, Septem- 
ber 18, on adoption of resolution of ratification of Con- 
sular Convention between U.S. and France, together 
with Protocol, and two exchanges of notes relating 
thereto, signed at Paris on July 18, 1966 (Ex. I, goth 


Address by Hon. John J. Wicker, Jr., 
Richmond, Va., Before National Asso- 
ciation of American Legion Historians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the National Association of American 
Legion Historians held its annual break- 
fast meeting in Boston on August 27. 
One of the major addresses delivered at 
that meeting was by former State Sena- 
tor John J. Wicker, Jr., of Richmond, 
Va., who is the past national president 
of the Society of American Legion 
Founders and one of the three surviving 
members of the Legion's first national 
executive committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Wicker’s remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

The American Legion, the largest and 
greatest of all veteran organizations of any 
country in the world, was “conceived” and 
its birth begun in Paris March 15-17, 1919, 
by representatives of all branches of the 
American Expeditionary forces. The “birth” 
of the organization was completed, officially 
and definitely, in St. Louis May 8-10, 1919. 

The Founders of the Legion were men of 
vigor and enthusiasm and proven patriotism. 
In their deliberations, the Constitution of 
the Legion was adopted, along with splen- 
did resolutions implementing the purposes 
and ideals of the organization. 

In the nearly half century that has passed 
into history since the Founders gathered 
and deliberated and acted, The American Le- 
gion has had to overcome many obstacles 
&nd solve many problems. But, it has stead- 
ily grown in stature and influence for the 
good of our beloved America. 

Today, The American Legion with its vast 
&nd cosmopolitan membership, is found in 
every part of the world. 

Truly, “the sun never sets on the Ameri- 
can Legion.” 

As we look back through the years to the 
very beginning of The Legion, it seems ob- 
vious that the Founders must have been 
blessed with divine and providential guid- 
ance, 

Amongst the many important decisions 
they made, were first and foremost, a 
recognition of Almighty God and a declara- 
tion demonstrating love and loyalty to our 
Country. 

They decided that the organization would 
include all who had served honorably in the 
armed forces of the United States during 
“the Great War,” regardless of where they 
were located, branch of service, or rank or 
grade. 

They further decided that while Legion- 
naires, as good citizens, would be expected 
to stand up and be counted for the best 
interests of our country, at the same time 
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the organization itself must not become in- 
volved in partisan politics. 

They further decided that the Legion 
would concentrate upon rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans; national defense strong 
enough to insure national security; 100% 
Americanism which would combat all sub- 
versive ideologies and anti-American activi- 
ties. 

In addition, they dedicated the Legion to 
individual and organizational service to com- 
munity, state and nation. 

In the nearly 50 years that have passed, 
The American Legion has remained true to 
the ideals established by the Founders. 

History has already proven that our Na- 
tion would have avoided many of the woes 
and misfortunes of the past and of the 
present, if the devlarations and recom- 
mendations of The American Legion had 
been accepted and followed by our Govern- 
mnt. 

New blood and new vigor have come into 
the Legion for many years in the form of 
veterans of World War II and veterans of 
the Korean War. And now, for nearly a year, 
the Legion has been further strengthened 
by the admission of American veterans of the 
Viet-Nam war. They have proven just as 
loyal and devoted to the high principles and 
noble ideals set forth by the Founders as 
had been demonstrated by the veterans of 
World War I. 

Thanks to the foresight and support of 
the Legion, all of these veterans of World 
War II, Korea and Vietnam, found condi- 
tions here at home far better than World 
War I veterans faced upon their demobiliza- 
tion. 

Although we had sustained over 100,000 
casualties prior to the 1918 Armistice, no 
sort of G.I. Bill of Rights had been enacted 
or even introduced. Not a single Veterans’ 
Hospital had been erected or even author- 
ized. 

Totally disabled veterans after honorable 
discharge had to apply to the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau and other governmental agencies—and 
all they could get—after struggling through 
rounds of red tape—was a certificate au- 
thorizing a civilian hospital to take them 
in at $3.00 per day, If beds were available. 

In most cases no such beds were available. 
The resulting situation was pitiful and 
deplorable. 

In my own home town (Richmond, Va.) 
the only hospitalization many disabled vet- 
erans could get was on the top floor of the 
City Jail, where Legion volunteers and 
patriotic ladies looked after them as best 
they could. 

These disgraceful conditions were never 
remedied until after the Legion had been 
fully organized—with an initial member- 
ship of over a million veterans—and took 
the lead in bringing about national hospital 
construction, the consolidation of veteran 
agencies into one national organization, and 
the drafting and passage of sensible re- 
habllitation laws. 

No wonder that so many veterans—when 
they recall conditions in 1919-21—fervently 
say “Thank God for The American Legion”. 

Great progress has indeed been made by 
the Legion for care and welfare of disabled 
veterans and widows and dependents of 
those who have passed on into “the Golden 
Legion.” 

Substantial progress has been made in 
bringing about national recognition of the 


necessity of keeping our national defense 
fully abreast of fast moving developments. 

Subversive elements have been vigorously 
combatted and constantly exposed by the 
Legion's devotion and practical demonstra- 
tion of Americanism. 

The Legion's service to “community, state 
and nation“, can hardly be over-estimated, 

But, my friends, we cannot afford to rest 
upon our laurels of the past. Our greatest 
danger today is complacency mized with 
apathy. There is no room for either in Amer- 
ica or in any other part of the free world 
today. 

Indeed, if we are to survive and hand down 
to posterity an America worthy of the ideals 
upon which the Legion was founded, we must 
be ever on the alert, guarding against the 
“treason termites” of this era—the insid- 
ious influences which seek to infiltrate every 
phase of American life, boring from without, 
and from within. 

It is utterly repulsive to all truly patriotic 
Americans to see rampant violence and de- 
fant lawlessness in so many parts of our 
country today. Mob riots, brazen looting, pil- 
lage and destruction of life and property— 
all occur in every part of our beloved land. 
Many different causes and excuses are vol- 
unteered by various people. Worst of all is 
the fact that some of our highest govern- 
mental officials have publicly encouraged 
lawless irresponsible elements to disregard 
and break any and all laws they do not per- 
sonally approve. 

These terrible things do not just happen— 
accidentally or spontaneously, They are 
planned in advance and directed from one 
central source. Down underneath it all is 
the cunning, treacherous, diabolical hand 
of international Communism, 

One of the most outstanding achievements 
of The American Legion occurred forty years 
ago when it successfully and con- 
ducted the Second A.E.F.” That was, and 
still ts, the largest peacetime trans-Atlantic 
migration in all history. 

Thirty-four great ocean liners steamed out 
of Boston, Quebec, Montreal, New York and 
Hampton Roads carrying nearly 20,000 Le- 
gionnaires on their “pilgrimage of remem- 
brance” to the battlefields and American war 
cemeteries abroad. As National Director of 
that gigantic undertaking, I was privileged to 
accompany General Pershing and National 
Commander Savage on the Captain’s bridge 
of the USS Leviathan!“ —which was the 
flagship, as it led our great fleet on that his- 
toric journey. 

Some of you here today—like myself—can 
still experience the thrill of memory recall- 
ing the scenes in our cemeteries in France, 
Belgium, England and Italy, when Legion- 
naires knelt and placed poppies on graves 
of our fallen comrades, symbolically assur- 
ing them that their buddies in the Legion 
had not forgotten, and would not forget, 

As American Legionnaires, faithful to the 
principles enunciated and adopted by the 
Founders, we must never cease to concern 
ourselves with the welfare of the disabled, 
with the supreme importance of national 
security, and with the preservation of law 
and order and our American heritage—"the 
faith of our fathers,” 

We must keep ever uppermost in our 
minds and hearts, and in our dally lives, 
that the Legion was founded, and has grown 
great, and will continue to grow, in vitality 
and usefulness, by fidelity to the noble prin- 
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ciples and ideals set forth in the Preamble 
to our Constitution, based fundamentally 
upon devotion and loyalty to God and 
Country. 


“Great God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Least we forget; Least we forget.” 


Japanese American Citizens League Ban- 
quet, Chicago, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKT, Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 3 the Japanese Ambassador, 
Takeso Shimoda, addressed the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League banquet 
in Chicago. 

It was his first public address since 
assuming his diplomatic post in Wash- 
ington and we in Chicago were honored 
that he made this important address in 
our city. 

Ambassador Shimoda’s remarks de- 
serve to be read by all Americans, for 
they represent all that is finest and pro- 
gressive about modern Japan. We value 
our alliance and our economic and cul- 
tural ties with Japan. 

Ambassador Shimoda ably represents 
his country and his people and I believe 
my colleagues will find his speech of 
great interest. 

Mr. Speaker, his remarks follow: 
ADDRESS BY His EXCELLENCY, AMBASSADOR 

TAKESO SHIMODA AT THE JAPANESE AMER- 

ICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE BANQUET, CHICAGO, 

ILL., SEPTEMBER 3, 1967 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Thank you very much for your cordial 
reception. It is a great joy to me to meet 
the distinguished members of the Japanese 
American Citizens League because I know 
that you and I are both working in our 
separate spheres towards a common goal— 
that is, to try to build up a deeper under- 
standing and stronger friendship between 
the United States and Japan. 

This happens to be my first public speech 
after assuming my duties in Washington as 
the Ambassador of Japan, and it is a very 
special pleasure for me to be able to deliver 
my maiden speech here in Chicago. 

Chicago is the center of the Midwest which 
is the industrial heartland of the United 
States and it is rapidly becoming one of the 
most important cities In US.-Japan rela- 
tions, Until recently, many Japanese consid- 
ered the Midwest as an isolated region within 
the United States, inaccessible to Japanese 
businessmen because of its reportedly pro- 
tectionist tendencies. But Japan has re- 
evaluated the significance of the Midwest. We 
have discovered the Midwesterners are not 
protectionists at all but rather that they 
are willing and ready to understand Japan 
and to establish closer economic ties with 
us. ‘ 

Japan, as you all know, is a nation whose 
economic survival is totally dependent on 
foreign trade and hence it is only natural 
that we for our part are more than willing 
to expand our trade with the American Mid- 
west. Midwesterners, too, have realized the 
necessarity and benefit of increasing trade 
with Japan. In 1966, the twelve Midwestern 
states sold $683 million worth of farm and 
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factory products to Japan. Within ten years 
by 1975, Midwestern exports to Japan are 
expected to more than double to a figure of 
approximately $1,500 million. 

You will recall that last June an Economic 
Mission, headed by Mr. Kazutaka Kikawada, 
President of the Tokyo Electric Company and 
one of the most influential leaders of the 
Japanese business community, visited the 
six Midwestern states of Dlinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
The Mission's visit was a tremendous suc- 
cess. The fact that it received the warmest 
welcome everywhere and was able to ex- 
change frank views with leading citizens of 
the Midwest indicates the already high level 
of mutual interest. That this mission speci- 
fically selected the Midwest as the area for 
its visit and that a large group of more than 
a hundred Chicago businessmen, in turn, 
are scheduled to visit Japan this November 
illustrate the strong mutual interest and 
desire to increase the level of economic co- 
operation. We are hoping that communica- 
tion between Midwiste lers and the Jap- 
anese will be established on a regular basis 
and all signs indicate that this hope is likely 
to be achieved. 

But it is not just the prospect of economic 
gain alone that brought Japan closer to the 
Midwest. To a great extent this was made 
possible through the friendship and under- 
standing that already existed between Jap- 
anese-American and the native Midwestern- 
ers, Twenty-five years ago, when persons of 
Japanese ancestry were evacuated from their 
West Coast homes, it was here in 
and the Midwest that many received the 
warmest hospitality and found new homes. 
Even during the unfortuante period of 
strained relations between the United States 
and Japan the citizens of Chicago well de- 
monstrated their good will. 

The Japanese-Americans responded with 
a display of disciplined and dedicated con- 
duct indicative of truly first class American 
citizenship and their tremendous contribu- 
tion in the past quarter century to bring 
about the current acceptance and under- 
standing of Japan cannot be too highly 
praised. 

I have long felt that the United States 
of America is a unique experiment in human 
history in the sense that it was founded, 
not on racial or national origins, but on the 
ideal of freedom, liberty and equality be- 
tween all men. The United Nations is an at- 
tempt to translate a similar ideal into the 
international society, but it appears that 
the stern realities of international politics 
will keep the United Nations from realizing 
its full potential for some time to come. On 
the other hand, the United States of Ameri- 
ca is already a living reality, and no other 
country on earth offers such opportunities 
for such à wide range of diverse contribu- 
tions from its citizens. It is a great source 
of satisfaction to me to be able to note that 
the Japanese-American contribution to life 
in the United States is gaining in impor- 
tance and weight, and that the significance 
of such contribution is being recognized by 
your fellow Americans of different back- 
grounds. 

The accomplishments of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans are living proofs of my belief, after 
many years of service abroad in various for- 
eign countries, that relations between states 
always come back to the individual. States 
are merely groups of individuals, whatever 
may be the ties which bind them into a co- 
hesive whole, and hence mutual understand- 
ing or feeling of closeness between them 1s 
but the sum total of numerous personal 
contacts. Before the war few Japanese re- 
sided in the Midwest or the East Coast and 
for this simple reason many Americans of 
these areas tended to misunderstand Japan 
or to consider Japan as a very distant na- 
tion in the Far East largely irrelevant to 
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thelr dally lives. But Japanese-Americans 
who moved to this area dispelled, by their 
excellent conduct, any myths or prejudices 
that might have existed previously, helped 
win recognition for the Japanese and Japan 
as a trustworthy people and nation, and laid 
the groundwork for the present excellent 
cooperation between the United States and 
Japan. i 

I should now like to say a few words about 
the nature of the existing friendship be- 
tween the United States and Japan, and its 
relation to the present. world political situa- 
tion in general. During the last decade great 
changes have taken place in Asia and the 
Pacific region. First, Japan, starting from 
scratch, has more than recovered from the 
almost total destruction of the war. Eco- 
nomically it is today one óf the five major 
powers in the world in terms of its gross na- 
tional product, which reached the unpre- 
cedented figure of $101.3 billlon in 1966. 
Japan continues to be the leading shipbuild- 
ing country in the world, a position she has 
held consecutively since 1956, and is also the 
world’s leading maker of transistors and 
other electronic products. Japan ranks sec- 
ond, only after the United States, in the pro- 
duction of automobiles, and her steel and 
steel products rank third, only surpassed 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Politically, too, the so-called “post-war” era 
may be said to have ended when Japan rati- 
fied a treaty with the Republic of Korea last 
year, thus normalizing its relations with all 
the countries of the world except Commu- 
nist China, 

Japan is now entering a stage where it is 
actively formulating its new foreign policies 
from a fresh point of view. What then is this 
“new stage” that Japan is entering? In or- 
der to understand the true meaning of Ja- 
panese re-emergence in the world arena, one 
must read it against the background of the 
changing political situation in Asia which 
Secretary Rusk once described as the “new 
wind in Asia.” 

One of the most notable aspects of this 
“new wind” is the Asian realization of the 
need to make concerted efforts towards the 
most basic objective shared by all Asians— 
the conquest of poverty. In April last year, 
the Japanese Government took the Initiative 
in calling the so-called Tokyo Conference” 
where Asian countries discussed basic prin- 
ciples of cooperation for economic and indus- 
trial development of the countries of the 
region. This was followed up by more con- 
crete proposals for development projects, 
mainly in the fields of agriculture and fish- 
ery, at the second meeting of the countries 
concerned held in Manila this spring. An- 
other example of regional cooperation in 
Asia is the establishment of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank last year. This Bank was 
established mainly by the initiative of the 
Asian countries themselves, with the United 
States and Japan being the two largest con- 
tributors of funds, and it is designed to meet 
Asia's development needs by pooling techni- 
cal and professional resources and providing 
a consultative machinery. 

In this context, the new role Japan sin- 
cerely desires is that of active initiative in 
the rendering of its services towards the eco- 
nomic development and social stabilization 
of Asia. But such a role brings with it re- 
sponsibilities which Japan ls not yet capable 
of assuming all by herself. Even though 
Japan is by far the most advanced industrial 
nation in Asia, it still has not accumulated 
sufficient capital to embark upon economic 
assistance of major magnitude to the less 
developed countries of the region. In 1966, 
Japan's economic assistance to the develop- 
ing countries amounted to approximately 
0.7% of its total national income. We are 
now making our utmost efforts to reach the 
target of expending 1% of our total national 
income for external assistance, but we are in 
great need of active cooperation from other 
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advanced countries bordering on the Pacific. 
Japan no longer requires economic assistance 
of this nature from the United States for 
its own development, but in view of the 
United States’ commitment to the develop- 
ment of Asia and its evident role as the 
major Pacific power, we would greatly appre- 
ciate the cooperation of the United States in 
this important field. Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, which are not Asian countries 
but, as Pacific countries; share an increasing 
interest in the welfare and stability of Asia, 
have already expressed their intention to 
lend their active support for a Joint develop- 
ment of the Asia-Pacific region. 

Against this background, you will see that 
friendship between the United States and 
Japan does not concern our two countries 
alone. It is truly a matter of concern for all 
of Asia. The United States and Japan are, in 
effect, partners participating in a joint ven- 
ture, the outcome of which affects the des- 
tiny of all Asians. And since the prosperity 
and stability of the Far East is the key to 
preserving world peace, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the U.S.-Japan partnership should 
be strong and durable. 

It is my feeling that in our official efforts 
further to improve and consolidate friendly 
relations between our two countries, the 
Warm support and understanding of Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life is essential. In this 
respect the members of the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League occupy a unique posi- 
tion. Though full fledged Americans by birth 
and by upbringing, they also feel an affinity 
towards Japan and the Japanese because of 
their ancestry and because of their cultural 
heritage. 

I salute the distinguished members of the 
Japanese-American Citizens League for their 
great contribution to the furthering of this 
essential understanding between our two 
great Pacific nations and I wish you all con- 
tinued strength and health in your en- 
deavors. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF His EXxcELLENCY, 
AMBASSADOR TAKESO SHIMODA 

1907: Born in Tokyo, Japan. 

1931; Entered Diplomatic Service. 

1931: Attaché, Embassy of Japan, Paris, 
France. 

1934: Attaché, Embassy of Japan, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

1940; Third Secretary, Embassy of Japan, 
Nanking, China. 

1943: Second Secretary, Embassy of Japan, 
Moscow, Soviet Union. 

1945: First Secretary, Embassy of Japan, 
Moscow, Soviet Union. 

1945: Chief, First Section, Treaties Bu- 
reau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
1946; Chief, Treaties Section, Treaties Bu- 
reau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

1946: Chief, Archives Section, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, Japan. 

1946: Chief, Accounting Section, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, Japan. 

1948: Chief, Treaties Section, Treaties 
Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
1950: Director, Japanese Government 
Overseas Agency, The Hague, Netherlands. 

1952: Counselor, Embassy of Japan, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

1952: Director, Treaties Bureau, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, Japan. 

1957: Minister Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Embassy of Japan, Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. 

1960: Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Belgium.. 

1963: Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Soviet Union. 

1965: Vice-Minister, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Tokyo, Japan. 

1967: Ambassador Extrao and Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States of America. 
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Comparison of Korea and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, there 
is a striking analogy between South Viet- 
nam and South Korea. 

I have seen a number of articles discus- 
sing the similarity between these two 
countries and the events which have 
shaped their history. However, a most 
succinct statement on this situation ap- 
peared in the Thursday, September 7, 
1967, issue of the State newspaper, an 
editorial entitled “Korea’s Example.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KOREA'S EXAMPLE 


South Vietnam today could well be de- 
scribed as the South Korea of yesterday. 
Pursuing the analogy one logical step fur- 
ther, the South Vietnam of tomorrow could 
be the South Korea of today. 

This optimistic vindication of the Ameri- 
can presence in Southeast Asia is not just 
the hopeful conclusion of The State, it is 
the openly expressed conviction of American 
diplomats and military men in the Far East. 
And, more to the point, it is a view shared 
and promulgated by many Asians who count 
on the United States as their chief bulwark— 
at least for the present—against a Commu- 
nist tide which, if unchecked, would soon roll 
over all of the Orient. 

The road ahead for South Vietnam is beset 
with obstacles, detours, and slippery places. 
But so was the path taken by the non-Com- 
munists of North Korea in the early 1950's. 

All of the derogatory and discouraging 
things being said about South Vietnam to- 
day were being said of South Korea when 
that courageous nation began fighting for its 
life against Communist aggressors. Go back 
through the files of the Korean War days and 
you will find the same sort of charges which 
today are being leveled against the South 
Vietnamese. 

They won't fight for themselves, so why 
should Americans fight for them? 

There is too much corruption in the gov- 
ernment. 

They don't know anything about democ- 
racy and it won't work there. 

You can’t depend on their military forces. 

There's no real hope of winning the war 
against an enemy backed by Red China. 

If the United States carries the fight to 
the enemy, Red China would begin World 
War III. 

The people don’t have any real interest in 
who rules them. 

So much for the allegations. Now, what of 
the consequences? 

Today, thanks to the United States and 
the United Nations, Korea stands as a strong 
and developing nation, of a large 
and highly competent military establish- 
ment, @ surging economy, a boisterously 
democratic government, and an unflagging 
determination to thwart the spread of Com- 
munism. 

In short, the free world—by its timely aid 
to a fledgling nation in desperate straits— 
thas fostered the growth of a viable and 
vigorous ally in its resistance to Communism. 

The Korean experience stands both as an 
example and incentive to South Vietnam. Bit 
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by bit, the South Vietnamese are overcoming 

the same sort of criticism which was laid, 
justly or unjustly, at the door of the South 
Koreans. 

But it is not the Vietnamese who need to 
ponder the Korean anology so much as the 
Americans who despair of their involvement 
in Asian affairs. Today, the free world is 
stronger because of the fight made in—and 
for—South Korea. Tomorrow, the same can 
be sald of South Vietnam if we and our allies 
persevere through these difficult days. 


Justice Department Should Investigate 
Plan for Revolution Revealed by 
Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to insert a col- 
umn written by Alice Widener which ap- 
peared in the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal on September 15, 1967. 

The writer reveals open threats of rev- 
olution, violence, murder, and burning 
voiced at a meeting held in New York 
during the past week. Will the Depart- 
ment of Justice make a serious attempt 
to investigate this report, or will it fol- 
low its usual practice of ignoring the 
threats until after it is too late? 

Mr. Speaker, it is time the Government 
took steps to prevent lawlessness before 
it happens by taking action against those 
who are openly threatening to burn down 
our Nation. 

The Widener column follows: 

Socratists Take “Puurrr”’ To PREACH 
BURNING 


(By Alice Widener) 


New Yorx—While comfortable, compla- 
cent capitalist Americans went to church 
or played golf or lolled around at home read- 
ing the papers or watching TV last Sunday 
morning, a Black Power workshop session at 
the Third Annual Conference of Socialist 
Scholars at the New York Hilton Hotel was 
talking about burning down 20 American 
cities next year and waging “a military 
struggle in the streets.” The session took 
place In the Rhinelander Gallery which seats 
1,000 and was filled to overflowing, with 
standees along the walls. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 

After the cities are burned and shot up, 
next year, downtown“ as well as in the so- 
called ghettos, and after blood has run in 
the streets, there doubtless will be congres- 
sional and presidential investigating com- 
mittees—as there were this year—to find 
out why the riots (rebellions, insurrections) 
took place. 

Probably Senators Robert F, Kennedy, 
Javits, Clark and McGovern will speak their 
pieces next year as this year, claiming there 
was no outside instigation of the riots which 
were started by drifters up from the South, 
or by young hoodlums, or by a regrettable 
incident involving a charge of “police 
brutality.” 

Probably Huntley, Brinkley, Sevareid, Mike 
Wallace and Sander Vanocur will broadcast 
their analyses of what happened. 

Probably the Washington Post, New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune, Los Angeles Times, 
Look, Life, Newsweek and Time will carry 
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front page stories about the revolution and 
horrifying pictures of it. Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates will express their shock 
and indignation at the bloodshed while reach- 
ing out for votes and promising billions for 
urban reconstruction, 

What I want to know is where were the 
press and congressional and presidential in- 
vestigators on Sunday morning? Why weren't 
they where I was? After Watts, Cleveland, 
Newark and Detroit, why weren’t they at the 
Red-Black Power session held from 10 to 12:30 
a.m. by the Socialist Scholars in the Rhine- 
lander Gallery at the New York Hilton? 

Had they been there, they really would have 
found out some facts of life in our nation 
today. They would have heard chairman 
James Boggs of Detroit set forth all the 
strategy and tactics for Red-Black Power de- 
struction of 20 cities in our nation next year. 

They would have heard Ivanhoe Donaldson, 
campaign manager for Julian Bond in 
Georgia, declare that next year the revolu- 
tion will move from the black ghettos to 
the white ghetto banks and draft centers 
and everywhere else. They would have heard 
Donaldson say, “There's a Chase Manhattan 
Bank at 125th Street in this town. We're 
trying to get jobs in a bank we ought to 
destroy.” 


They would have seen Socialist scholars 
Raymond S. Franklin of Queens College and 
Gilbert Osofsky of the University of Illinois 
in Chicago share the dais with Boggs and 
Donaldson and utter nary a word of out- 
raged protest. 

They would have heard the Black Power 
spokesmen and Communists explain why 
guerrilla warfare in the United States is dif- 
ferent from that in Cuba and other coun- 
tries where it starts in the mountains and 
countryside. 

They would have heard in plainest, coldly 
calculated detail why guerrilla warfare in 
our country is best conducted, from the 
strategic military polnt of view, in the cities 
where a combination of violence and sabo- 
tage can “bring down the system.“ They 
would have heard Ivanhoe Donaldson boast, 
“In Detroit, we defeated the police and the 
National Guard.” They would have heard 
Boggs’ reply to the question whether the 
blacks and whites could ever live together 
in our nation, “The whites have to struggle 
against another set of whites and the struggle 
will be equally as violent.” 

There is only one way to save our country 
now from revolution and bloody counter- 
revolution intigated by the Red-Black Power 
criminals. The United States Government 
must move now to round up and imprison 
the intellectual and activist leaders. Other- 
wise, woe be tide our land. 


San Antonio Summer Programs for 
Children Merit High Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a copy of a report 
relating to the 1967 summer programs 
for children and youth in the city of San 
Antonio, Tex. This impressive report, 
compiled by Mr. Joel E. Falcon and Mr. 
Jess Gratehouse, assistant regional di- 
rectors of the State department of pub- 
lic welfare, presents a laudable picture 
of the dedicated caseworkers with the aid 
to families with dependent children pro- 
grams in San Antonio, who have worked 
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untiringly to involve AFDC children and 
youth in one or more of the summer pro- 
grams. Mr. President, these men and 
women who do the actual “legwork” for 
these programs are the ones most de- 
serving of this Nation's praise, for it is 
only through their inspired efforts that a 
cold and seemingly distant law, no mat- 
ter how sincerely motivated, is warmly 
and personally translated into meaning- 
ful action—in this case, a better oppor- 
tunity for the children of our AFDC fam- 
Se to enjoy a productive and rewarding 
e. 


In order that others may see the fine 
work that these people are doing in San 
Antonio, I ask unanimous consent that 
the report on their 1967 summer efforts 
be printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AND Yours 


In order to accomplish the objectives out- 
lined in PA-M 304, planning towards this 
end was initiated during the month of May, 
67. This consisted of a careful caseload re- 
vlew to determine the actual number of chil- 
dren that we would be working with during 
subsequent months in this effort to get as 
many children as possible involved in some 
form of summer activity. The ages of the 
children concerned were also noted in an- 
ticipation of a Head Start Program for Bexar 
County. 


Information on summer programs and 
activities that would be available to Bexar 
County children started to crystalize during 
the latter part of May. During supervisory 
and other staff meetings we began to formu- 
late plans whereby staff members were given 
assignments to make direct contacts with 
these resources. The objective, of course, be- 
ing to get first hand information about these 
programs and simultaneously to make known 
our interest to involve as many of our AFDC 
children in these as possible. 


One of our major objectives this summer 
was to get as many of our eligible children 
Involved in the Head Start Program. In 1965 
we had encouraged our AFDC parents, mostly 
through correspondence, to involve their 
children in Head Start as well as other lim- 
ited summer activities that were available in 
the county. In 1966 we approached the mat- 
ter in a more realistic manner by. personally 
encouraging the parents and in many in- 
stances the children themselves to enroll and 
participate in all available summer programs 
and activities in Bexar County. 

In 1967 as soon as word was released by the 
local news media that Bexar County would 
again participate in a Head Start Program, 
we set our wheels in motion. When the local 
EODO office received word that this project 
had been approved we contacted that Agency 
to get specific data concerning this resource. 
They, in turn, noting our interest pledged 
their full support and cooperation in getting 
our AFDC children enrolled. 

A committee of local staff members de- 
veloped a form letter to be shared with our 
AFDC client at the time of our discussion 
about the Head Start Program. The plan was 
to have this letter serve the dual purpose of 
introduction of the parent and child as well 
as a check system that would give us some 
specific data regarding the acceptance or 
non-acceptance of each child referred. The 
proposal was shared with the Program As- 
sociate and Head Start Coordinator at EODC 
and he not only assured us of his approval 
of the referral plan, but added that he would 
send a directive to each Head Start Project 
Director with a sample copy of this referral 
letter to alert them of our procedure and to 
request their full cooperation with our 
Agency. 
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The response by all concerned was over- 
whelming. We not only received information 
from the schools about children that had 
been enrolled in the Head Start Program, 
but also about children that had been en- 
rolled in the ongoing pre-school age program 
during the previous spring school semester, 
and who are well prepared for their first 
school experience this fall. 

The first hand reports resulting trom case- 
workers’ visits to the school rooms are plenti- 
ful and most encouraging. In most instances 
parents concerned are non-English speak- 
ing. In the beginning the children were 
reluctant to become involved in the Head 
Start Program, nevertheless, the end result 
Was usually adequate adjustment and fast 
learning taking place during the course of 
the program. 

Typical quotations from workers“ reports 
indicate, “The mother is very pleased with 
the Head Start Program, She stated that 
she wished her oldest son, Alberto, had en- 
rolled and perhaps now he would be doing 
much better in school. She also expressed 
the fact that the Head Start Program pro- 
vides the child with many things he misses 
at home as she is not able to help him. She 
is able to help him speak English .. .” 

From a contact with a teacher we learned, 
“Like the other children, Benjamin's initial 
attitude of noncomformity changed during 
his involvement in the Head Start Program. 
He now conforms to rules of the program, 
the rules of play among other children and 
to the rules of the school .. .” 

From another report, “Before Orlando en- 
tered the Head Start he was yery 
timid and depended on his mother for al- 
most everything he did and wanted. This 
child made very good p: in the Head 
Start Program. Obviously it helped him to 
have more confidence in himself as I found 
him able to carry on a very rational con- 
versation in the absence of his mother. He 
also seemed to be more aware of the people 
around him 

The number of children involved in Bexar 
County Head Start Program as a result of 
our concerted efforts was no doubt small, 
nevertheless, we feel, effective. As a follow-up 
to the emphasis in this area this summer, 
it is now planned that a carry over during 
the regular school semester will be attempted. 
Obviously, if this plan can be carried out 
on an ongoing basis, eventually all of our 
AFDC children needing pre-school help will 
be involved. 

Advance, Inc. is a local national youth 
corps project funded through the labor De- 
partment under Title H. The purpose of this 
project is to secure summer employment for 
children of low income families. In years 
past most of the jobs we reassigned to chil- 
dren selected by school counselors. In 1967 
they granted us an “exclusive” and we im- 
mediately set out to refer as many of our 
unemployed children over the age of 16 as 
could be contacted. Again the response to 
this local resource was overwhelming. Not 
all of the referrals that were made were 
accepted nor did they all follow through on 
job referrals. Nevertheless, those that crys- 
talized (which often occurred only because 
of the concentrated caseworkers’ efforts of 
our staff) met with a good degree of success, 

The following report of a success story in- 
volving Advance, Inc. has been quoted in 
full to show some of the typical obstacles 
that some of these children enocuntered and 
how they were eventually removed. 

“When I received notice that Advance, 
Inc. had job opportunities for summer em- 
ployment for children in low-income fami- 
lies, I immediately placed a call to Hector, 
son of my AFDC client, Elva. I explained 
what the opportunity would mean to him 
and he became very enthusiastic and prom- 
ised to call Advance, Inc. immediately for an 
application blank. 


“Two days later I was in the family’s home 
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on a routine visit and I helped Hector with 
his application and we readied it for malling. 

“The next I heard of Hector was a call 
from his mother, thanking me for helping 
Hector and telling me that he was to start 
to work the next day at St. Lukes Episcopal 
Church which is In Alamo Heights and not 
easily accessible by bus, So, I was happy to 
know the family appreciated the job even 
though it presented a transportation prob- 
lem. 

“About a week later I received a call from 
Mr. Contreras, the counselor at Advance, Inc. 
saying Hector was not working and he re- 
quested my permission to call Hector in for 
an interview to see what had happened. I 
consented to this request. Hector went to 
Advance, Inc. office and he had a very in- 
teresting story. 

“It seems on the first day of work Hector 
borrowed a friend’s car to drive to work and 
he had to return the car before the work 
day was over. So, long before quitting time 
Hector got in the car and left and did not 
return. In addition, to this, Hector had 
shown up for work dressed in his Sunday 
best suit and he was completely in the wrong 
clothing for the work they had lined up for 
him. 

“The next morning Hector tried coming 
to work on the bus and he arrived much too 
late on the job, which annoyed all con- 
cerned. As it turned out there was really 
only enough work for four and Hector was 
the fifth person. So, Hector did not come 
back. It was after that that the counselor 
talked to Hector again about job responsi- 
bility and punctuality, etc., and then Hector 
was placed on a job at the San Antonio TB 
Hospital where, according to Mr. Contreras, 
he is working out fine. He has solved his 
transportation problems, he knows the proper 
dress and he has a new concept of time. Mr. 
Contreras has visited with Hector since his 
transfer and Hector is happy in the job and 
he has a good work attitude. 

“The Advance program involves a forced 
savings plan. Each worker designates a cer- 
tain amount of his weekly pay which goes 
into savings and each worker is issued their 
Own individual savings books, They can 
Watch their savings grow during the sum- 
mer, thereby assuring a lump sum available 
to them late in August when they need to 
purchase school clothing, books, supplies, 
etc. It was interesting that Hector wanted 
to save the maximum allowed, leaving for 
himself Just enough for transportation and 
a few incidentals, 

“I feel Hector has had a few traumatic 
experiences this summer in connection with 
getting calmed down and into the right 
job. I am sure he has learned more than 
those who slid into the program without 
problems. This might be the summer this 
16 year old boy becomes a man. Mr. Contre- 
ras of Advance, Inc. handled the counseling 
of Hector very professionally and I was glad 
he put this young lad back on “the right 
track” as the family is indeed needy and 
Hector’s earnings will assure his school at- 
tendance this fall.” 

This year was no doubt the first in the 
history of this country when recreational fa- 
cilities for children in all sectors of town were 
readily available. These facilities included the 
city organized and conducted recreational 
facilities as well as baseball leagues. Neigh- 
borhood centers both public and private 
as well as SANYO (San Antonio Neighborhood 
Youth Organization) played a very im- 
portant role in filling in the recreational 
youth gaps in the city heretofore left un- 
covered. 

Employment opportunities for the youth 
of this county has always been an area of 
concern to educators. Schoo! districts have 
independently carried out their own “Career 
Days” with some degree of success. In 1966 
the idea was conceived to have a similar pro- 
gram held at one central location for all in- 
terested children in the community. From 
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this unique concept evolved the first Youth 
Opportunity Fair held in 1966, the second of 
which will be held September 19-20, 1967. 
The purpose of this fair is to inform the 
youth, especially those from social and eco- 
nomically deprived groups of the occupations 
that offer them the greatest opportunities. 
This fair is aimed at all youth in the county 
between the ages of 14 and 21 regardless of 
whether enrolled in school, graduates or 
drop outs. The fair consists of exhibits from 
business, industry, labor, government, non- 
profit organizations, etc, These exhibits will 
depict the job opportunities that exist within 
these areas of endeavor. The exhibits will be 
manned by personnel who can answer ques- 
tions about specific occupations in the ex- 
hibitors’ field of work. 

Currently we have many of our staff mem- 
bers assisting to plan the program for the 
1967 Fair. In addition, as caseworkers are 
contacting the families they are discussing 
the fair with parents as well as children 
whom they feel may benefit from it. It was 
interesting to note that a survey made by a 
member of our local staff has revealed that 
Bexar County has 37,928 Junior high school 
and 39,326 high school students. Therefore, 
considering the pledge of cooperation made 
by the 14 school districts in the county it is 
anticipated that a good portion of these 
77,000 children may attend the fair thereby 
learning the immediate and future prospects 
of employment, the educational and other 
training requirements of these Jobs, the op- 
portunities for advancement, where to get 
job placement counseling, aptitude and pro- 
ficiency testing, range of salaries in their field 
of interest, etc. 

It should be added that nationwide at- 
tention has been drawn to the Youth Oppor- 
tunity Fair with the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council on Youth Opportunity, Hubert 
H. Humphrey, pledging his support. 

The foregoing is but a sketchy outline of 
activities that took place during the sum- 
mer of 1967 in our efforts to get as many 
of our AFDC children involved in some form 
of summer activity. The credit for that ac- 
complished must be given to the caseworkers 
who did the actual “legwork” both in getting 
information about resources as well as coun- 
seling and encouraging the parents and chil- 
dren to take full advantage of these. Hope- 
fully, many of the resources available this 
summer will be available during the school 
months, If so, it is our endeavor to continue 
making full use of these in order that all 
children in our AFDC families may have a 
jot opportunity for a normal and produc- 

ve life. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE STATIS- 
TICS ON SUMMER ACTIVITIES CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 


There are approximately 10,000 children 
and youth, from one to twenty-one yéars of 
age, under the Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children program in Bexar County. 

Some 50 per cent of them were enrolled or 
participated in one or more summer pro- 
grams. The following statistics show in what 
programs these young people participated: 


Program Age level Number of 
_ participants 
6 years od 1730 
5 to 21 years... 2,095 
13 = 16 years.. 29 
16 to 23 years.. 335 
16 to 21 years.. 228 
: — 22 to pons 982 
ping years... 152 
Manpower development and 4 P 23 
trainiog (MDTA). 
r programs 6 to 23 years 259 
Total children and B RERIN ae 
youth enrolled in all 
programs. 


1 Includes number of children who were enrolled in preschool 
academic school year program. 
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SURVEY ON NUMBER OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN BEXAR COUNTY 
On May 25, 1967, I made a telephone sur- 

vey on the total number of Junior and senior 

high school students in Bexar County. 

I contacted fourteen (14) school districts 
and obtained each district’s total enrollment 
as of May 1, 1967. 

The report which follows is the result of 
this survey. 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH STUDENTS IN 


BEXAR COUNTY 
Junior Senior 
School district high high Total 
school school 
students students 
bee ot ti ey sa 
— — 340 846 786 
East Con Contrai School District, $ s 
55 3 
len 
hool District, 6458 West 
Comme 3,396 4,260 7, 656 
Fort Sam Houston Inde- 
pendit School District, 
5 stan h BERS peas 320 446 766 
arlanda’ 
Districk 102 Ge 102 Gene- 
— wane ee 3,600 3, 650 7,250 
PR san Rural School District, 
Old Seguin d- 245 350 595 
North =e) Independent 
Schoo! District, l 
2,837 2.256 5,093 
3.946 6,681 10,627 
San Antonio Independent 
3 District, Lavaca at 
8 18,385 15, 192 33,577 
9810 rede enrollment, 
— a TA 239 169 408 
Scherts Cibolo 9 
School District, Schertz 428 572 1,000 
South San Antonio 8 
a School District, 251 
vajo. — 950 1, 200 2,150 
Southside School District, 
8 505 398 903 
Southwest Independen 
3 District, — 
S 287 339 626 
aon 2 Catholic Arch- 
diocese Schools, 9123 
6 1,444 1, 386 2,830 
Nl 37,928 39,366 77,294 
There are, then, approximately 77,294 


rolled in some fourteen (14) school districts, 


in approximately sixty-three (63) Junior and 
senior high schools, 


Representative Whitener Addresses 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
September 15, 1967, our colleague, the 
Honorable BAsIL L. WHITENER, delivered 
an address to the 42d annual convention 
of the Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion at Sea Island, Ga. 

During his entire service to date, Rep- 
resentative WHITENER has been a recog- 
nized leader in the preparation of legis- 
lation which bears directly and indirectly 
on the interest and importance to the 
American textile industry. 

His knowledge of this industry has 
been gained over a lifetime of close con- 
tact and association with all segments of 
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this industry and the persons who com- 

prise it in both employee and employer 

capacities. 

He is an articulate spokesman on the 
subject of this industry because he has a 
basic knowledge of it and has continued 
to be an enthusiastic seeker after more 
knowledge. 

His presentation last Friday was an 
outstanding one, and it is with pleasure 
that I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Appress BY Bası L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, BEFORE 42D ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
COMBED YARN SPINNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1967 
I am honored to participate in this final 

convention of the Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association. This is an historic occasion in 
the annals of the textile industry since it 
marks the beginning of the American Spin- 
ners Association, an organization which will 
combine the talents of those primarily inter- 
ested in the carded yarn field with yours. 

Iam proud of my textile heritage. Through 
this heritage, I have developed an abiding 
interest in the industry and its service to its 
employees and the economic welfare of our 
nation. 

The Southeastern region—and the State 
of North Carolina particularly—is depend- 
ent up on a dynamic and thriving textile 
economy for its economic well-being. The 
weekly wages of thousands of textiles em- 
ployees constitute the warp and woof of 
prosperity for our merchants, professional 
men, and related businesses, 

As an example of the importance of the 
industry to our region, we note that in North 
Carolina alone our textile plants are capi- 
talized at more than $1.18 billion. This figure 
does not include the capitalization of hosiery 
and garment plants. Textile properties have 
an assessed valuation of $983 million result- 
ing in mililons of dollars in tax revenues to 
our state and local units. Tarheel textile 
workers earn more than $1 billion per an- 
num out of a total payroll in North Caro- 
lina of $2.5 billion for all workers. 

The record shows that the volume of trade 
of the textile industry with some other in- 
dustries is as follows: ; 

$100 million with the trucking industry, 
6240 million with the paper industry, $150 
million with private power companies, $190 
million with sheep ranchers, more than $1 
billion with the cotton farmer, $2.4 billion 
with the man-made fiber industry, $640 mil- 
lion. with machinery manufacturers, $500 
million with the construction industry. 

These are mere examples of the value 
of a vibrant textile industry to the economy 
of our nation. 

When we add these contributions to our 
economic welfare and the fact that in the 
United States $4.6 billion is paid out in wages 
to employees each year, we begin to realize 
the essentiality of the preservation of the 
industry. 

No organization has been more keenly 
aware of the necessity for growth and stabil- 
ity in he textile industry than the Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association. You have made 
your voices heard. Those voices have been 
of great assistance to me as I have sought 
to represent our area in the Congress of the 
United States. For that assistance I extend 
to you my sincere thanks, I express the hope 
that you will continue to provide guidance 
and counsel as we seek to protect the jobs 
of thousands of our fellow Americans who 
work in your plants, 

Recent years have produced burdens for 
your industry which have made your busi- 
ness climate cloudy. These burdens resulted 
in great measure from unwise and unreal- 
istic government programs. Other basic 
American industries are now feeling the 
pinch of the same unrealistic government ac- 
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tions. They are now joining hands with us 
as we seek to find solutions for our problems. 

This is particularly true in connection 
with the imports of excessive amounts of 
foreign-made goods. These other industry 
people are now joining with us in urging ef- 
fective import controls by our government. 

They are joining with us in making the 
American people aware of developments in 
the field of foreign trade during the past 20 
years. They are helping point out that our 
domestic and economic policy has been re- 
shaped in such a way as to do injury to the 
economic hopes and ambitions of the Amer- 
ican people. - 

We are àll properly alarmed that our ex- 
ports of manufactured products have been 
decreasing as imports haye made an alarm- 
ing growth in volume. Let me illustrate by 
briefly reciting statistical data relating to 
facets of our industrial situation. 

(a) Between 1950 and 1965 the number 
of nations producing commercial steel grew 
from 32 to 65 nations. In that period the 
volume of world export of steel more than 
doubled. going from 23 million tons in 1953 
to 51 million tons in 1965, Of this new for- 
eign steel production, 20% of it has come 
into the United States, notwithstanding the 
fact that our own steel mills have the ca- 
pacity to supply all of our needs. 

(b) Foreign shoe manufacurers are now 
shipping into this country 23% of our total 
domestic production of shoes, causing the 
loss of thousands of jobs to American shoe 
workers. 

(c) Within the past 10 years we have seen 
the importation of rugs in this country in 
such volume as to now command 70% of the 
American market. 

(d) In 1957 only 4.2% of foreign-made 
athletic goods were shipped into the United 
States. 84% of our domestic athletic goods 
market in 1966 was supplied by foreign-made 
products. 

Many other examples of this dramatic and 
devastating invasion of the American market 
could be given. i 

This rapid depletion of American indus- 
trial opportunity commenced with the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 when 
the Congress surrendered to the executive 
agencies the regulation of international 
trade. With each passing year, these admin- 
istrative agencies have played a heavier role 
in trade policy. . 

In my judgment, there will be no ap- 
preciable relief for our American workers 
and industries unless significant Congres- 
sional action is taken. This action will be 
taken when the people of America are con- 
vinced that trade agreements must be based 
on economic considerations rather than upon 
international political considerations. The 
record of no industry can equal that of the 
textile Industry In pointing out to our peo- 
ple the dangers of foreign trade policies 
based primarily upon international polit- 
ical considerations. 

Because of a foolhardy approach by per- 
sons in our government we now find many 
high officials in both the executive and legis- 
lative branches asserting that the textile in- 
dustry is expendable. Only last year in the 
House of Representatives ons of my col- 
leagues, who was a delegate to the recent 
Kennedy Round negotiations in Geneva, 
said: “It would seem to me that imports 
could be substantially higher without dam- 
age to the domestic cotton textile industry.* 

This same gentleman also advocated dis- 
continuing the Long Term Arrangement and 
called for stepped up activity on the part 
of the Congress to see that our government 
guarantee a larger share of the domestic 
textile market to foreign countries. He fur- 
ther advocated that developing cotton textile 
exporting countries should unite under the 
auspices of the United Nations and present 
a united front combatting those of us who 
believe that we must have a more realistic 
trade policy for our domestic industry. 

These contentions are made in a glib man- 
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ner, notwithstanding the shocking statistics 
which are available to these misguided per- 
sons. They know, as you and I know, that 
in 1963 United States textile imports _ 
amounted to $646 million and that in 1965 

this figure had grown to $880 million. In 
1966 the figure had risen to $1 billion 34 
million of textile imports, a fact which 
seems to worry these free traders very little. 

These same people know that Japan, Hong 
Kong, Mexico, and India furnish more than 
half the United States textile imports and 
are crying for a larger share of our market. 

I know that you join me in being alarmed 
that in 1966 we only shipped to Japan 
$4,040,000 worth of man-made fiber and 
fabrics, while at the same time the Japanese 
manufacturers shipped in $161,510,000 worth 
of the same type products—a difference of 
$157,470,000. 

Most of the countries flooding our nation 
with cheaply- produced textile products 
have no reluctance to bulldirg barriers 
against the entry of American textiles into 
their countries. 

A good example Is Brazil. The United 
States has furnished vast amounts of money 
in economic assistance and trade conces- 
sions to that country and has permitted it 
to furnish 6% of all of our textile imports 
while we purchase 31% of its total coffee 
production. 

When the American manufacturer seeks 
to ship textiles to Brazil he is faced with 
the requirement of an import license and 
after the license is granted a 100% ad 
valorem duty for cotton cloth and a 120% 
ad valorem duty for synthetic fabrics. 

Colombia, another of our South American 
neighbors, has been the recipient of many 
favors from the United States. Yet they 
also have a licensing system which makes it 
virtually impossible to do business in their 
country. 

Mexico has a similar policy. In those two 
countries, tariff duties may range from 100% 
ad valorem on denims to nearly 300% on 
synthetic fabrics. These are not isolated 
examples. The same conditions apply in 
many other countries of the world where 
we seek to do business. Their ideas of 
reciprocity are bizarre, to say the least. 

The evil results of this strange approach to 
international trade are not confined to the 
textile industry. They are nationwide in their 
scope. When we consider that the balance of 
payments deficit is in large measure attrib- 
utable to textile imports, we realize that it 
is not just a local or limited problem. We 
have seen our gold reserves go from $23 bil- 
lion 252 million in 1952 to $10 billion 93 mil- 
lion in 1966. 

This trend will continue unless there is an 
immediate change in our national approach 
in world trade. Textile imports represent ap- 
proximately one-half of the total yolume of 
our annual balance of payments deficit at 
this moment. In the light of this fact it is 
inconceivable to me that any American could 
fall to demand a return to sanity in our trade 
policies. 

For 16 years we have experienced a deficit 
in our international accounts in each fiscal 
year, with one exception. How long can we 
continue such practices? 

Many of us are also concerned with the 
fact that practically every foreign country 
shipping textiles into the United States has 
a flourishing trade with our communist 
enemies. 

In 1965 our nation did almost $300 million 
in trade with communist and satellite na- 
tions. During this same period trade between 
some of our so-called friends and communist 
and satellite nations amounted to $15.8 bil- 
lion. Thus, we see that we are affording to 
nations engaged in active trading with our 
communist enemies a virtual open textile 
market in the United States while we send 
to them our foreign aid dollars. 

The question of East-West trade is now 
commanding the attention of many American 
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people. They are demanding that the United 
States’ policies be reexamined quickly. 

On August 1, 1967, I introduced in the 
House of Representatives a resolution call- 
ing for the establishment of a select com- 
mittee to investigate all facets of East-West 
trade. It was gratifying that within a few 
days more than 100 members of the House 
had introduced identical resolutions. 

It is expected that the House Rules Com- 
mittee will consider this resolution within 
the next few days. If this resolution is ap- 
proved by the Congress, I believe that the se- 
lect committee can render a great public 
service in making available to the nation all 
of the facts surrounding the subject of trade 
with communist nations and their satellites. 

Recently more than 100 members of the 
House and 61 members of the Senate have 
joined together in demanding Congressional 
action to further limit textile imports. We 
have said, in effect, that we have no faith 
in the negotiated import arrangements and 
agreements made by executive agencies of 
the government, 

We were all delighted that Congressman 
Wilbur Mills, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over foreign trade legislation, has agreed 
to be the principal author of this legislation 
and is joining in the demand that a realistic 
approach be substituted for present policies. 

If enacted into law, this legislation will 
bring about an equitable and orderly pro- 
gram of textile trade in such a way as to 
prevent market disruption, unemployment, 
and foster a healthy climate for a strong 
and growing domestic textile industry. 

The major cause for optimism for the 
future of this legislative proposal is the fact 
that the popular and able gentleman from 
Arkansas, Congressman Mills, has agreed to 
lead the fight. His sponsorship of the legisla- 
tion will be most persuasive to many of our 
colleagues, 

Another legislative proposal, which has not 
recelved great publicity, has been sponsored 
by Congressman John Dent of Pennsylvania. 
It results from 2 years of investigations and 
hearings by Mr. Dent and his subcommit- 
tee. They have studied the impact of imports 
of all types upon domestic employment op- 
portunities. 

The Dent bill, which has been reported 
favorably by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, proposes substantial cur- 
tallment of imports when a finding is made 
that such imports deprive Americans of jobs 
and job opportunities. The bill would take 
the matter out of the hands of those bureau- 
crats who heretofore have been so blind to 
the loss of employment resulting from ex- 
cessive imports. 

The Dent proposal is a sound approach to 
the problem and deserves the support of the 
textile industry and all Americans who are 
interested in the preservation of a vibrant 
economy. 

Another heartening development in recent 
months has been the accelerated interest of 
labor, industry, and agricultural organiza- 
tions in bringing about textile import con- 
trols. Just a few days ago the National Cot- 
ton Council went on record in favor of 
greater controls on imports of textile prod- 
ucts. 

At about the same time the United Textile 
Workers Union of America stated to the 
President of the United States its dissatis- 
faction with the Kennedy Round negotia- 
tions as they affected textiles. The Union 
stated to the President: “We do not believe 
our present foreign trade policy is achieving 
the purpose it was supposed to achieve. 
There has been no appreciable rise in the 
living standards of the people of those coun- 
tries which are the major beneficiaries of our 
present policy.” 

It might well have been added that unless 
sensible policies are immediately instituted 
the living standard of our American textile 
workers will be seriously lowered. 

This heightened activity in behalf of the 
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domestic textile industry on so many fronts 
gives us reason for the conclusion that af- 
firmative action will be forthcoming during 
the 90th Congress. I know that you join in 
the hope that this relief will come promptly. 

As I conclude, I would like to bring to 
your attention another legislative activity in 
which I am directly engaged. I believe that it 
has a direct impact on the economic well- 
being of the domestic textile industry and 
many other business sectors. This activity 
has gone on for 7 years as I served as a mem- 
ber of a special subcommittee to study state 
taxation of interstate transactions. 

This long investigation clearly shows that 
there are domestic trade barriers in the form 
of state and local taxes which are similar to 
some of the problems that we see in the field 
of foreign trade. These barriers are harmful 
to American business. They have come about 
in large measure because of conflicting court 
decisions and the eagerness of local state tax 
administrators and legislators to impose 
heavy burdens on out-of-state business orga- 
nizations doing business within their states. 

We were told by reputable businessmen 
that many industries find it easier to locate 
in foreign countries and market their prod- 
ucts in the United States than to ship do- 
mestically produced products across state 
lines. 

A legislative proposal, co-sponsored by 
members of our special subcommittee, is now 
awaiting debate on the Floor of the House 
of Representatives. It will be my responsi- 
bility to manage the debate when the bill is 
called up. Unless we have the support of the 
busines community, I apprehend that the 
bill is in Jeopardy because of the bitter op- 
position of the several state tax administra- 
tors who do not want their playhouse 
disturbed. 

Briefly stated, the legislation would per- 
mit a small company in one state to do busi- 
ness with other states without burdensome 
and capricious regulation by the taxing au- 
thorities in states where the company has 
no local property and no local employee. 

The data collected by our subcommittee 
during our long study indicates that the 
bill would not significantly affect the amount 
of revenue collected by any state. On the 
contrary, we believe that it would in the 
long run bring about an increase in revenues 
because of accelerated business: activity. 

In our own State of North Carolina much 
misinformation has been dispensed by those 
who would confuse the issue. I urge that 
each of you carefully consider the merits of 
the legislation and urge your own Represen- 
tatives in the Congress to support it. 

It bas been a pleasure to be with you at 
your great convention. I commend you for 
the zeal that you have fof providing greater 
employment opportunities for our people 
through an expanded and healthy textile 
industry. Your leadership is essential for the 
economic health of our nation. 

Those of us who have been raised in the 
mills and in communities where the textile 
industry has provided so much leadership 
are grateful to you. 

As you merge into the American Spinners 
Association, I wish you every success and 
urge that you continue your zeal for a better 
America. 


Increasing Federal Control of State 
Educational Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, each 
day we are witnessing new efforts by 
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this administration through the U.S. 
Office of Education, to bring our schools 
under total and absolute Federal control. 

Many of the controls which are being 
exercised by the Federal Government to- 
day would have met violent resistance by 
the public if they had not been effected 
in a piecemeal manner. 

Local control of matters pertaining to 
education is vital to the very preserva- 
tion of our Republic, for only through 
control of these processes could a totali- 
tarian government retain authority over 
the people. 

An excellent article on the tactics to 
which we have been subjected in this 
area has been written by Dr. George H. 
Aull, consulting economist, South Caro- 
lina National Bank, and has been pub- 
lished by a large number of newspaper 
editors in my State. This editorial, under 
the title “Politics vs. Education, Who Will 
Win,” was printed in the September 12, 
1967, issue of the Dillon Herald, and I 
ask unanimous consent it be printed in 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at the conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Polrries Versus EDUCATION : WHO WILL Win? 
(By Dr. George H. Aull) 

The Bible says that “Parables are given to 
us for our enlightenment.” From whatever 
source, many of the great teachings of past 
generations are couched in the language of 
parables and have come down to the present 
not only by word of mouth but through 
primary and elementary texts which for so 
long combined knowledge with wisdom and 
learning with the development of character. 

Unfortunately, this is no longer the case 
and there is a terrific waste of time and 
energy as a result. How much better it would 
be if Johnny could be made to understand 
that “The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth” instead of wasting his time on noth- 
ing more profound than “Run, Dick, run; 
see Dick run.” Before it is too late, someone 
should compile a “Dictionary of Parables” 
for the benefit of today’s unenlightened— 
and it might be a good idea to include a 
hint concerning their applicability. 

There is, for example, the marvelous old 
parable which admonishes the unwary con- 
cerning the evils of allowing a prying 
stranger to get his “foot in the door.“ The 
same idea, of course, finds expression in 
another great parable which teaches that, 
unless the camper enjoys sleeping with 
camels, it is best not to permit one to get 
his nose under the edges of his tent. 

Somewhat along the same line, an old 
story says you can't kill a frog by dropping 
him in boiling water; he reacts immediately 
and jumps ou*. On the other hand, if you 
put the frog in cold water and then warm 
it up gradually, he doesn't make up his 
mind to jump until it's too late—by then 
he's cooked! 

All of this brings to mind the inescapable 
and obvious fact that the federal govern- 
ment is getting its feet very far into the 
door of our schools and its nose quite effec- 
tively under the tent of a whole series of 
activities which formerly were the exclusive 
concern of the localities involved, and even 
the private concern of individual citizens 
acting for themselves. 

Maybe it's just the weather, but the evi- 
dence is strong and ought to be convincing 
that the water is getting a might hot. If 
there is any freedom to be or any 
jumping to be done, it's about time we got 
started. 

Just the other day, a federal judge in 
Washington who knows nothing about edu- 
cational techniques and apparently not a 
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great deal about law, ruled that an “honors 
curriculum” introduced 14 years ago by an 
experienced school superintendent and 
highly respected educator in the District of 
Columbia as a purely academic device, is 
“discriminatory” and, therefore, unconsti- 
tutional and must be abandoned. The super- 
intendent has resigned in protest, calling 
this “clear evidence” of a “concerted attack 
upon public education“ by people in “high 
political office’ with the connivance and 
support of “social activists in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare.” 

These are some of the same people who 
have been warming the water—and not too 

y—over the past several years. It is 

a frightening thought that, had we been 
dropping in suddenly, we would not have 
hesitated to jump out immediately. 

Oh, well, “Experience teaches a dear school 
but. 


The Republic of Indonesia: Outlook for 
Stability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA- 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr, HANNA. Mr. Speaker, September 
30, 1965, marked a series of events in the 
Republic of Indonesia that were of ex- 
treme significance to the development of 
Southeast Asia. On this date an at- 
tempted coup, instigated by the Commu- 
nist Party of Indonesia—PKI—was 
thwarted by the military authorities. The 
attempted coup led directly to a bloody 
purge of thousands of Communists in In- 
donesia and further, to the eventual fall 
from power of President Sukarno. The 
decline of Sukarno, a man who was hay- 
ing an extremely questionable effect on 
Indonesia and the entire area, and the 
rise of General Suharto and a new Cab- 
inet, including the imaginative Adam 
Malik, provided a great lift to Southeast 
Asian expectations. I would like today to 
make a few remarks on the beneficial 
ramifications of the new Government and 
include in the Record an excellent work 
by Ralph Baxter, one of my interns, on 
the developments since 1945 and the so- 
cial and cultural makeup of that country 
which provide the foundation for present 
conditions. 

The administration of General Su- 
harto, in its first few months, appears to 
be on the road to serious progress. The 
administration is taking a realistic view 
of the problems that confront Indonesia. 
They nave declared an end to the “slo- 
ganism” that once characterized the Gov- 
ernment. Rather than try to cover up 
their problems, the new Government is 
willing to admit that they exist and to 
attempt to find a solution. This new atti- 
tude is apparent in several recent devel- 
opments in the island republic. 

There is much discussion of postpon- 
ing the elections scheduled for July of 
next year. The reasons for the proposed 
delay are mainly technical. It is hoped 
that the Parliament can find a solution to 
two problems that have plagued Indo- 
nesia for many years: First, the legisla- 
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ture, due to the method of elections, has 
failed to accurately represent the people; 
and secondly, the proliferation of politi- 
cal parties and interest groups has pre- 
vented a clear delineation of issues during 
a campaign. The Parliament is now dis- 
cussing possible measures, and if it ap- 
pears that a delay would mean a signifi- 
cant difference in the quality of the gov- 
ernment the elections will be postponed. 


The Republic of Indonesia has also 
long been burdened with the danger of 
Communist insurrection. After the at- 
tempted coup of 1965, many serious 
measures have been taken to prevent 
the recurrence of the Communist prob- 
lem. Most of those who had important 
roles in the uprising are now in jail and 
the PKI has been banned from any fur- 
ther political activity. Although a hard 
core of Communists still operates within 
the Republic, they have lost almost all 
of their influence and following. In fact, 
the Government is now having a problem 
protecting the Chinese Communist Em- 
bassy in Djakarta against demonstra- 
tions of anti-Communist groups. The 
Government permits, however, instruc- 
tion about communism in the schools; 
they feel that the best protection against 
future outbreaks is the education of the 
people to the realities of the modern 
Communist systems. There is little 
chance that the Indonesia Government 
will again tolerate a Communist buildup. 

Indonesia is now. making a serious 
attempt to reenter the world community. 
Since the fall of Sukarno, it has rejoined 
the United Nations, ECAFE, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, the Asian Development Bank, and 
is beginning to take a more active part 
in the Colombo plan as well as the newly 
founded Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations. Indonesia is now making a sin- 
cere effort to reopen friendly relations 
with nations throughout the world. The 
new administration believes that the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia can go far toward 
helping each other in their drives toward 
economic stability and will be active in 
most programs designed toward that end. 

Although Indonesia is open to partici- 
pation in organizations for regional 
economic cooperation, she is firm in her 
stand against any form of military or 
political alliance. Indonesia wishes to 
have warm relations with all nations, 
desiring to maintain an active, yet inde- 
pendent foreign policy. 

Indonesia's relations with Malaysia are 
of special significance. These two nations 
have long been involved in serious con- 
flict. Today Indonesia is making realistic 
steps toward the renewal of friendly re- 
lations between the two. Both countriés 
signed a pact on August 11, 1966, and full 
diplomatic relations will be restored 
shortly. k 

Indonesia’s most serious problems, cer- 
tainly, are economic. Suharto's adminis- 
tration has already done much toward 
overcoming the dreadful situation it 
found itself in at the time of its rise to 
power. First, the Government has re- 
scheduled their foreign debts through 
the cooperation of their creditor nations. 
Second, they secured an emergency loan 
of $200 million to finance immediate 
necessities of the economy. 
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Third, the administration has made a 
number of reforms. Steps have been 
taken to control the inflation; imports 
have been limited to the products 
deemed essential at this time—food- 
stuffs, spare parts for industrial devel- 
opment, material for construction, and 
so forth—export-import regulations and 
foreign investment laws have becn re- 
written to alleviate the problems that 
emanated from those two areas. At the 
same time, the Government has insti- 
tuted public works to repair the dilapi- 
dated transport system that gravely hin- 
dered commerce. Further, Indonesia is 
scheduled to start on a 5-year plan in 
1969. It is hoped that by that time the 
economy's most pressing problems will 
have been adequately controlled in order 
to make possible realistic long-range 
planning. 


We can expect substantial progress 
from Indonesia in the future. Growth 
and development seem certain, along 
with an increased contribution to the 
stability of Southeast Asia—through in- 
ternal stability and participation in 
regional programs, It is important that 
we understand the problems and re- 
sources that Indonesia has to contend 
with. Mr. Baxter’s work should be of 
value in this regard, and at this point I 
include it as part of my remarks: 

Tue REPUBLIC oF INDONESIA: OUTLOOK FOR 
STABILITY 
(By Ralph H. Baxter, Jr.) 

Today, the eyes of the world focus on South- 
east Asia. This small once insignificant area, 
far behind most of the world in technical and 
economic development, now divides the East 
from the West: both geographically and 
through the question of affiliation. It is here 
that the major powers of East and West are 
locked in an ever growing conflict for con- 
trol and leadership, While attention is great- 
est to the conflict in Viet Nam, one of the 
most important nations of Southeast Asia 
and one which must receive a great deal of 
consideration is the Republic of Indonesia. 
Lying between the continents of Asia and 
Australia and straddling the major sea lanes 
connecting Western Asia with China and the 
Pacific, Indonesia commands one of the most 
strategic positions on the globe. Rich in 
national resources and the world's largest 
archipelago, Indonesia is also the fifth larg- 
est country in population. 

These islands have long been a center of 
trade, but today their significance is far 
greater than international commerce. The 
internal stability of Indonesia plays a key 
role in world affairs. If Indonesia has the 
stability to remain independent and sov- 
ereign, it will provide a buffer between East 
and West and thus a measure of security for 
the world, If, however, it is weak enough to 
fall prey to Communist infiltration or to the 
constant beckoning of the West, it will cre- 
ate a decisive advantage for one side or the 
other. Consequently, a brief look at Indo- 
nesia’s internal situation could be extremely 
enlightening as to the future course of 
Southeast Asia. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The national motto of Indonesia is “Unity 
Through Diversity.” This slogan is Indeed 
fitting for the young Republic; at first glance 
it seems incredible to consider this vast and 
highly diversified archipelago as a national 
unit. The first stirrings of Indonesian na- 
tionalism are usually dated from the turn 
of the century, when the Dutch finally in- 
tegrated the entire island system into the 
Dutch East Indies. Through this external 
definition of the territory, the peoples could 
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identify as parts of one definite political and 
economic system. The actual formulation 
of a nationalist movement, based on this 
common identity, began with the exposure 
of a number of Indonesians to Western na- 
tionalism and liberalism through education 
in Western schools. This group, mainly sons 
of Indonesian aristocrats, was small in num- 
ber, but of vital Importance. 

They became aware of the glaring dis- 
crepencies between Western political thought 
and the realities of the Dutch East Indies. 
These realities were; discrimination in jobs 
And pay, discrimination in their social con- 
tact with the Dutch and discrimination in 
educational opportunities. These circum- 
Stances were not in accord with the theories 
of human dignity and equality flourishing 
throughout the Western world. 

Moreover, the Indonesians faced 
poverty. pitiful educational facilities, and 
tremendously insufficient health facilities. 
A spirit grew among these young students 
that something must be done to correct 
these injustices. They perceive the resolu- 
tion of these problems not merely in an end 
of foreign control, but in the rise of a new 
and independent Indonesian state based on 
Modern social and economic concepts of 
9 i teps of 

first organizational steps of a na- 
tlonalist movement took place as early as 
1908, with the founding of the Budi Utomo 
or “Glorious Endeavor.” The Budi Utomo 
Was originally formed by a group of students 
as a cultural society, but it quickly took on 
Political overtones as discussion centered 
upon the concepts discovered through West- 
ern education. Other more politically ori- 
ented groups developed as the years went 
on, highlighted by the formation of the Indo- 
nesian Nationalist Party (PNI) In 1926. This 

one of the largest and most radical 
groups, standing without compromise for 
Indonesian independence and led by the man 
Who was destined to lead the republic from 
its inception: Sukarno. 

group was forced by the Dutch to 
disband within two years of its organiza- 
tion and Sukarno was jailed. 

In 1932, two other very im t men en- 
tered the nationalist picture: in 1932, Sultan 
Sjahrir and Mohammed Hatta returned from 
Europe to form a Socialist Party, also stand- 
ing for independence. In 1933, all three 
leaders (Sukarno had been released) were 
forced into exile, but their writings, espe- 
Clally Sjahrir’s Out of Exile and Sukarno’s 
Many pamphlets, helped keep the spirit of 
nationalism aliye. The Dutch were also of 
Great assistance during this period, though 
indirectly, Through their supression of all 
Nationalist groups they served only to “fan 
the flames“ of the nationalist spirit; the 
activities of the Indonesian parties had been 
Merely discussion and promulgation of ideas 
to this point, but the actions of the Dutch 
further outraged the nationalists. 

Another step taken by the Dutch in an 
attempt to temper the nationalist movement, 
Was the formulation of the Volksraad or 
People’s Council in 1918; this served only as 
& place for the various movements to unify 
Tather than a conciliatory move intended to 
pacify them. It was in the Volksraad that 
the various nationalist groups drew together 
in the years from 1939 to 1941 and formed 
the Indonesian Political Concentration, for 
the first time using the “daring” word— 
Indonesia. 

The nationalist movement made great 
progress and gained solidarity during the 
Japanese occupation which began a few 
Weeks after the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 
Sukarno and Hatta as well as other leaders 
of the movement accepted responsibilities of 
authority in the Japanese administration, 
With the ulterior purpose of furthering their 
Own ends. Thus they gained much power 
and experience for the coming revolution 
and were kept in the public eye. Meanwhile, 
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Sukarno and Sjajrir worked extensively with 
groups. The Japanese also 
served the nationalist cause by continuing 
practices of racial discrimination against the 
Indonesian peoples and resisting moves for 
independence; an opposition still existed at 
which to aim the nationalist sentiments. 

By late 1944 and early 1945, as their mili- 
tary defeats continued, the Japanese resist- 
ance to nationalist pressures weakened. On 
June 1, 1945, Sukarno announced to the peo- 
ple the Pantja Sila—the Five Principles. 
These principles (Faith in God, Humanity, 
Nationalism, Representative Government, 
and Social Justice) were the foundation 
upon which an independent Indonesia was 
to be based. In this speech he said further: 

“We will establish an Indonesian national 
state. . . This is what we must all aim at: 
the setting up of one National State upon 
the unity of one Indonesian land from the 
tip of Sumatra to Irian! ... The national 
state is only Indonesia in its entirety, which 
existed in the time of Shrivajaya and Ma- 
japahit, and which now too, we must set up 
together . . let us take as the first basis 
of our state: Indonesian Nationalism, Indo- 
nesian Nationalism in the fullest sense.” 

This was the true beginning of the revo- 
lution. Just two and one half months later, 
on August 17, 1945, Sukarno proclaimed in- 
dependence, The vast archipelago had be- 
come one national entity; unified, Indonesia 
was now prepared to enter the military strug- 
gle for her sovereignty. 

Sjahrir later wrote that the effect of the 
proclamation was as If our people had been 
electrified.” The Indonesian people “rose to 
the occasion” as fighting broke out immedi- 
ately. The Japanese forces, which had been 
directed by the Allies to maintain control of 
the area until the British troops arrived, 
were quickly defeated by the revolutionary 
forces. Unable to secure assistance from the 
United States or the United Nations, the In- 
donesian government moved its capital to 
Jogjakarta and prepared for a long strug- 
gle. The British, who did not arrive until six 
weeks after the proclamation, quickly 
realized that nothing short of full scale war 
could suppress the Indonesians. They pressed 
the Dutch to reach a settlement with their 
rebellious colony. Consequently, the Ling- 


‘gadjati Agreement was signed in November 


of 1946. This agreement failed to hold, and 
the Dutch launched a full scale attack on 
the Republic in July 1947. 

The United Nations Security Council in a 
series of resolutions called for a cease-fire. 
After months of negotiations the Renville 
Agreement was signed aboard the USS Ren- 
ville on January 17, 1948. But the Dutch 
were still not through: they set up a strin- 
gently enforced blockade against the areas 
controled by the Republic. This greatly 
Weakened Indonesia and caused an at- 
tempted communist take-over in September 
of 1948. The rebellion dragged on for almost 


two months before it could be contained. 


Then, with the manpower of the Republic 
at a low point, the Dutch violated all prior 
commitments and agreements and launched 
another full scale attack on the badly woak- 
ened Indonesians. But, to the surprise of all 
concerned, the Indonesians fought back 
with incredible energy and success. With an 
almost complete lack of modern arms, the 
Indonesians waged a struggle, vividly dem- 
onstrating the depth of national feelings in 
the new Republic, Although they were not 
able to defeat the Dutch, they were able to 
maintain their position. The Dutch, al- 
though prepared to defy the mandates of the 
United Nations, finally realized that there 
was no hope of regaining control over the 
stubborn new Republic. 

Indonesia's sovereignty was finally realized 
in December of 1949. Had the Indonesians 
not felt so strongly the desire for independ- 
ence, they could never have continued the 
struggle over this four und one half year 
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period. The revolution not only demonstrated 
the degree of nationalist sentiment, but also, 
in its spirit, served to further unify and 
solidify the Republic of Indonesia. The peo- 
ple of this now considered them- 
selves a nation, They felt a strong responsi- 
bility to the Republic and looked for great 
rewards from it. 
A FLEXIBLE YET UNIFIED SOCIETY 


The twentieth century has witnessed a 
tremendous change in the social system of 
Indonesia. A great trend developed away 
from the traditional structures of authority 
and status distribution. This trend began 
during the Dutch colonization period with 
the advent of a money economy and trades. 
People began to free themselves from ties to 
rural villages and agrarian societies and ques- 
tion the assumptions on which the old so- 
ciety was based. Western education, also be- 
ginning in the Dutch period, served to un- 
dermine traditional Indonesian standards. 

The Japanese, during their period of occu- 
pation, further infringed upon the tradi- 
tional static order and loosened the bonds of 
social life. The propaganda of the Japanese 
played a major role, but most significantly, 
they recruited a large number of young Indo- 
nesians from the ordinary classes for posi- 
tions of administration and police, This not 
only gave these people authority for the first 
time, but it also often served to move them 
away from their birth places and thus tear 
them away from their traditional environ- 
ment. Through administrative positions the 
young Indonesians gained footholds in the 
economic controls of the nation which di- 
minished the social distance between them- 
selves and the aristocracy. The greatest shat- 
tering of social barriers took place, however, 
during the revolution. 

Farmers and common laborers found 
themselves leading guerrilla forces and hold- 
ing other important positions. This led to a 
growth in self-confidence and pride among 
the Indonesian people. A feeling of true 
equality spread throughout the nation; peo- 
ple from cabinet ministers to taxi drivers 
regarded each other as bung (brother or 
comrade). This egalitarian trend led, of 
course, to a denunciation of traditional cri- 
teria of birth and family rank for social 
status. Man began to receive recognition and 
prestige for what he did—not who he was. 
Certainly this spirit of egalitarianism has 
subdued since the struggle for independence, 
but the aristocratic traditions were perma- 
nently broken; the status structure of In- 
donesia now sought a new order. 


had been forgotten, many people expected 
Indonesia to have a classless society after 
the revolution, There are, however, other 
criteria for ordering a society and modern 
Indonesia can indeed be seen to have a 
stratified social structure. This structure 
correlates to a great degree with the position 
one holds within the power structure, 
Education garners one the highest social 
levels as it does in political circles. Profes- 
sional men and university professors share 
an extremely high degree of prestige. Al- 
though Indonesians have never valued high- 
ly the mere amassing of money as an Oc- 
cupation, the rising business class can also 
be seen to have a high social status for their 
positions of tradeship and authority. Certain- 
ly the leaders of the government maintain 
high positions in the Indonesian social 
structure also; again for the authority they 
possess. Civil service employees of lesser 
ranks, tradesmen, and skilled laborers are 
found in the middle ranges of the social 
strate. Manual labor and farming are on the 
bottom. Great numbers of Indonesians, as a 
result of their newly found independence 
from traditional ties, are abandoning the 
soil and moving to the city to seek a better 
life. This trend combined with increasing 
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educational facilities gives Indonesia a grow- 
ing rate of social mobility. Not only has the 
structure of society changed in the past 
decades, but the members of that society 
today are able to change their individual 
positions as well. 

Certain unifying and stabilizing factors 
are evident in modern Indonesian society. 
First of all, the concept of Adat, or customary 
law, which encompasses many aspects of so- 
cial relations and which is similar throughout 

the islands in its approach to the essentials 
of life, has remained unaffected by the great 
changes that have taken place. The most 
prevalent element of the Adat is gotong 
royong, a concept of mutual assistance. 

Gotong royong has a much more positive 
character than merely helping someone who 
is in need; it is a concept that things are to 
be done by the entire community for the en- 
tire community. Gotong royong, which origi- 
nated in rural agrarian communities, has, 
since independence, grown to be a national 
code, It is expressed in many governmental 
publications and can be seen to have a great 
stabilizing force on the new Republic. 

A second unifying force is the increasing 
loyalty of the Indonesian people to various 
types of mass organizations. This is especially 
true of the younger generations. Groups such 
as labor unions, agrarian peasant organiza- 
tions, student movements, and political 
parties are attracting the energetic participa- 
tion of Indonesian citizens. People draw to- 
gether to further common goals and desires 
in all spheres of their lives. Social standing 
may even be affected by one’s position in an 
organization and the status of that organiza- 
tion within the soclety. The unifying effect of 
this collective tendency has extreme signifi- 
cance. They provide a definite substructure 
to the nationalism that binds all people to- 
gether. In drawing together, Indonesians are 
recognizing the aspects of their lives that 
give them a collective meaning and a national 
sort of kinship above old racial considera- 
tions. This greatly adds to the stability of the 
nation as a whole. 

The third factor leading toward Indone- 
sian unity can be seen in the prejudice exer- 
cised against certain ethnic minorities within 
Indonesia. For much of their history, the 
people of Indonesia were considered second 
rate citizens. The Dutch, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, and even the Indo-Europeans held 
higher social positions and exercised dis- 
crimination against the native inhabitants 
of the archipelago. After the revolution, the 
Republic took quick measures to clarify the 
Indonesian social structure. Nearly all Euro- 
peans and Japanese were ousted; only a lim- 
ited number of Indo-Europeans were allowed 
to remain. Today widespread prejudice ex- 
ists against the Chinese, Arabs, and Indians. 
These feelings are not based on racial con- 
siderations since the Indonesians are ex- 
tremely open to foreign ideas and customs, 
but is a result of their strong feelings of na- 
tional pride. The Republic of Indonesia be- 
longs to the natural and racial citizens of 
those islands first; they are the leading and 
most important people and thus will receive 
the greatest respect. Members of other racial 
groups must accept lower positions of social 
acceptance. Once again, one sees a unifying 
force: a definite social value is attributed 
to being an Indonesian. This serves to fur- 
ther articulate the bonds of the society of 
the Republic. 

_ The new society of Indonesia can be seen 
then, to further stabilize the nation in a 
number of ways. In general, the social sys- 
tems serve to accentuate the importance and 
meaning. of being Indonesian. Without 
forces such as these, the great physical sepa- 
ration of the peoples of the archipelago could 
make the Republic little more than a nomi- 
nal organization. 

RELIGION IN INDONESIA 


Religion in Indonesia also acts as a stabiliz- 
ing and unifying device. It is one of the few 
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elements of the culture of that state which 
has remained relatively unaffected by the so- 
cial and political revolutions which have 
taken place in the last thirty years. This sta- 
bility can be attributed to the almost in- 
nate capacity of the Indonesian people to 
reconcile differing views and to adapt and 
adopt varying religious beliefs into their own 
religious codes. Religious tolerance is one of 
Indonesia’s proudest attributes. When they 
speak of tolerance, however, Indonesians refer 
to a concept much more positive than the 
ordinary connotation of allowing different 
faiths to live and worship together without 
antagonism; the Indonesians have, through- 
out history, been yery open to proponents 
and ideas of new faiths. The ancient religion 
of Indonesia was one devoted to the worship 
of ancestors and to animistic beliefs, en- 
dowing all of nature with a living spirit 
which must be propitiated and honored. 

Around the sixth century, the influx of 
Hindu and Buddhist faiths began. As can 
easily be seen in the architecture of the sixth 
century, these faiths did not replace the orig- 
inal religion, but rather they merged with it. 
In the eleventh century came the influence 
of Islam and again a merger took place be- 
tween the existing religion and the new 
one. The effects of Christianity during the 
Western colonial period, although much 
smaller in magnitude, can be seen to have 
followed a similar course. 

In Indonesia today, this remarkable syn- 
thesis of religious philosophies and tradi- 
tions, which constitutes one of the most 
important aspects of the whole structure of 
Indonesian life, can be seen in the fusing 
of ideas from the ancient religion to those of 
the various imported faiths and in the merg- 
ing of all religions, Statistically, ninety per 
cent of the population of Indonesia is Mos- 
lem, six per cent is Hindu, and four per cent 
are Christians and followers of other falths. 
But statistical descriptions and delineations 
of Indonesian religion have little meaning 
and may be misleading. There is no clear-cut 
pattern with sharp lines drawn between 
faiths; it is rather a complex design with 
subtle shadings, the one into the other. The 


central theme of Indonesian religious life 


is the importance of maintaining harmony in 
one’s relations with supernatural and natural 
forces and with one’s fellowmen. This is based 
on the ancient belief In a divine, cosmic order 
of nature in which all aspects of life, includ- 
ing after-life, are woven into an harmonious 
pattern. Among rural communities and 
among city people who have received little or 
no education, many of the elements of 
animism and ancestor worship remain today 
and there is a broad strain of mysticism in 
the beliefs of many Indonesians. Further, 
while religions may differ in fundamental 
doctrine, many of the same symbols and 
rituals are used today by all Indonesians 
regardless of faith. 

The strength of the Moslem religion today 
can be attributed largely to its susceptibility 
to the Indonesianizing process. The early 
leaders of the Islamic religion in Indonesia 
accepted the Adat in preference to many of 
their own legal and social codes; the Adat 
was often sanctified by ritual. 

In modern Java, many religious ceremonies 
which are nominally Moslem include many 
elements of the Hindu religion. There are 
many rituals in the faith which have Islamic 
names, but which have little or no connection 
to the standard teachings of Islam. The Five 
Pillars of Islam, the basic Moslem code, 
have been modified to meet cultural needs 
in Indonesia. 

Many of the various rituals of Islam are 
not energetically adhered to. The practice of 
praying five times a day is forgotten by the 
majority of Indonesians and very few can 
afford to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Yet 
Islam can be seen to have a-substantial in- 
fluence on the life of every Indonesian. For 
example, Friday, the day of prayer, is hon- 
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ored throughout the archipelago with all 
work halting at 11:00 AM. Moslem is the 
major religion of Indonesia, yet it is not the 
same faith that was brought to the Islands 
in the eleventh century; it has been Indo- 
nesianized. 

Christianity has had very little effect on 
Indonesia. The Western people came to Indo- 
nesia primarily for economic motives; they 
wanted to take from the land, not give to 
it. They were not interested in spreading 
Western culture to the islands. The little 
Christianity which has taken root, however, 
has been modified by the Indonesian cul- 
ture. 

In discussing the religion of Indonesia, one 
must be aware of the fact that it is not 
based upon one definite set of precepts, but 
falls into a pattern which had resulted from 
the modification of many religious doctrines 
and cultures. A certain degree of tension has 
arisen between the orthodox Moslems and 
the majority of Indonesians over this synthe- 
sizing. But in the overall picture, religious 
tolerance in Indonesia can be seen to be a 
very valuable cultural element. The spiritual 
beliefs of all the people have a common 
foundation. This further extends the spirit 
of kinship of the various peoples of the arch- 
ipelago. Moreover, it lends a degree of sta- 
bility and solidarity to Indonensian culture. 
The religion has been modified to fit the cul- 
tural foundations of the people; it is conse- 
quently deeply seated in their lives and very 
unlikely to be discarded. 


EDUCATION 


Education is a highly valued goal in Indo- 
nesia, both on the individual and national 
levels. Tremendous progress has been made 
in the field of education, but need still ex- 
ists for increased facilities. Lack of educa- 
tional opportunities was one of the key 
motivating factors in the Indonesian cry for 
independence from the Dutch. In 1940, with 
a population of seventy million, ninety-three 
per cent of the people of Indonesia were 1l- 
literate; only six hundred and thirty students 
were enrolled in colleges in their own coun- 
try; and only two hundred and forty grad- 
uated from public high schools. The only 
adequate education was to be found in the 
Dutch schools or by going abroad and very 
few Indonesians had the money for either. 
Early in the Republic, steps were taken to 
remedy the situation. Student groups par- 
ticipated in a “Mass Education” program. 
They went out into the villages to teach the 
people to read and write. Classes were held 
for the children during the day and for the 
adults at night when the day's work in the 
fields was concluded. Resources were extreme- 
ly limited for instruction. The general pràc- 
tice was for those who mastered the funda- 
mentals to assist in the instruction of others. 
Despite the war, illiteracy was reduced to 
seventy per cent by 1950. Today only ten to 
fifteen per cent of the population is Illiterate 
and these are primarily the elderly. Labor 
unions, political parties, and other private 
groups continue to sponsor literacy classes. 
This war against illiteracy admirably demon- 
strates the spirit of gotong discussed 
earlier. Once again, unity is evident in the 
Indonesia culture. 

In the area of formal education, progress 
has not been as rapid. The schools and facil- 
ities must wait for the economy to progress 
before they will be adequate. In 1960, ap- 
proximately seven million children were en- 
rolled in elementary school; five hundred 
thousand were enrolled in high schools, vo- 
cational schools, and colleges. The education 
that is available is serving to further stabilize 
the nation. 

The young people are educated in the 
language, history, and national symbols of 
the state. They are made more aware of 
the meaning of the workings of their nation 
and the world around them and thus are 
better able to serve their country and strive 
for its growth. Yet much work must be 
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done in Indonesia to substantially raise the 
intellectual level of the people. The Indo- 
nesians are caught in a difficult situation: 
industry needs more trained personnel to 
enable it to raise the level of the economy, 
while increased training facilities require a 
higher economic level. In education, the 
outlook is not quite as bright as in other 
areas. 
THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


The development of a national language 
Was an extremely significant step for Indo- 
nesia’s culture. There are over two hundred 
languages and dialects spoken throughout 
the archipelago. Although all of these belong 
to the Malayo-Polynesian linguistic group, 
& native of one part of Indonesia often can- 
not understand the local tongue of an- 
other area. Thus, to facilitate national unity, 
a national language has been developed. The 
new language is called Bahasa Indonesia. 
The national language was first called for 
by the nationalist congress in 1928. In the 
early thirties, a new magazine “Pudjangga 
Baru" (The New Post) championed the use 
of Bahasa Indonesia in prose and poetry. 
During the Japanese occupation the na- 
tional language was given great impetus 
_ 48 an instrument of national unity when it 
was officially used by the administration. In 
1945, the government of the Republic estab- 
lished a Language Commission to guide the 
growth and expansion of the language; this 
commission works were actively to educate 
the people to the precise use of the lan- 
guage and to develop accurate terminology. 

The new language is based on the pure 
Malay tongue, but has adopted words from 
Sanskrit and Arabic—traces of Indonesia's 
linguistic history. It also borrowed many 
words from the Dutch, Portuguese, and Eng- 
lish. Bahasa Indonesia is written in the 
Roman Alphabet. The language is used today 
in all government publications, most news- 
Papers and magazines, films and other forms 
of public entertainment; it is used in all 
school after the first two years; many 
Classic works of European, American, and 
Asian literature have been translated into 
Bahasa Indonesia as well. Although people 
from the same area still tend to use the 
local tongue, Bahasa Indonesia has become a 
significant symbol of a “sense of cultural 
unity.” 

TROUBLED ECONOMY 

The Indonesian economy is a “study of 
extremes and contrasts.” Although Indonesia 
Tanks as the world's third richest nation in 
Natural resources—a leading producer of rub- 
ber, tin, and oil, with vast expanses of fertile 
soll, rich mineral deposits, good sources of 
Natural power, and tremendous manpower 
Potential—she stands just above the poorest 
Nations in standard of living. It was the 
Wealth of these islands that made Holland a 
world power, yet today she has trouble sup- 
porting herself. The standard of living in 
Indonesia today is fifteen per cent below the 
pre-war level; per capita income was under 
one hundred dollars in 1960, Inflation is 
running rampant: between the fall of 1965 
and the spring of 1966, the general price 
index rose five hundred per cent; the rate 
of exchange is erratic—in May of 1965, four 
hundred and fifty Indonesian Rupia were 
worth one United States dollar officially, but 
Were selling eight thousand for the dollar on 
the black market. Meanwhile, production is 
also declining. Exports have dropped forty 
per cent since independence; industry is 
functioning at twenty per cent of capacity. 
Transportation is miserable throughout In- 
donesia and the harbors are in terrible con- 
dition. Beyond all of this, the national debt 
currently stands at 2.4 billion dollars. The 
economy of Indonesia, despite its natural ad- 
vantages, is in exremely poor condition. 

Indonesia's current economic difficulties 
began when the Dutch departed. Along with 
the agreement made to secure sovereignty, 
the Indonesians were obligated to absorb a 
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five hundred and sixty million dollar debt 
the Dutch had incurred. The Republic took 
over the management of a vast colonial eco- 
nomic system for which they were tremen- 
dously unprepared. They new Indonesian 
management lacked experience and the Dutch 
that remained were resentful of the author- 
ity of the new state and thus were a hinder- 
ance rather than an aid, Also, strikes broke 
out early in this period as people bickered 
for the fruits of the new nation. The military 
blockade that the Dutch set up before the 
final agreements were reached further handi- 
capped the early Republic. 

There were also many inherent weaknesses 
in the economic system which the Indones- 
ians inherited from the Dutch. There was a 
tremendous lack of diversification; more than 
eighty per cent of the Indonesian people de- 
pended on agriculture for their livelihood. 
With the economy this lopsided, the Repub- 
lic was forced to depend mainly on exports 
for stability. In turn, Indonesia is highly de- 
pendent upon the world market for her in- 
come. Yet world market prices for produced 
goods and raw materials do not always vary 
in the same direction. The cost of finished 
products often tends to rise, while prices for 
raw materials remain stable or decline. As a 
result, Indonesia often found herself sinking 
in an inevitable economic vortex. A further 
problem was that Indonesia lacked the social 
and economic overhead to take advantage of 
her industrial potentials: she lacked ade- 
quate roads, communication systems, power 
plants, skilled labor, experienced manage- 
ment, and other fundamentals for indus- 
trialization. Another difficulty arose in the 
area of capital investment. Being a basically 
agrarian society, Indonesia was highly de- 
pendent of foreign capital for growth. This 
of course put her in a compromising position. 
Obviously, the new nation found grave eco- 
nomic difficulties from the moment it was 
born. They could not possibly have been 
rectified over night, yet it is remarkable that 
the situation has not progressed by the pres- 
ent time. 


The failure of Indonesia's economy to pro- 
during its first thirty years of existence 
lies mainly with the government and its head, 
President Sukarno, At first, economic stagna- 
tion was blamed on the oppression of foreign 
capitalists, But after 1959, when Dutch es- 
tates were nationalized and various steps were 
taken to loosen the grip of the Chinese mid- 
diemen on Indonesian commerce, the leaders 
of the government began to run out of ex- 
cuses for their failure to satisfy the cries of 
the people for sandong pangan—economic 
welfare. The government introduced a num- 
ber of programs for economic development, 
but without much noticeable success, What 
Indonesia needed was reform, but Sukarno's 
regime seemed so “heavily committed to the 
status quo, which would not disturb the bal- 
ance of forces supporting it,” that few strong 
realistic measures were enacted, The plans 
and promises Sukarno did make were never 
realized. 


Along with its failure to take meaningful, 
positive steps toward economic build-up, cer- 
tain policies of the government can be seen 
to have had a detrimental effect on the econ- 
omy. First, the economy of Indonesia was op- 
erated on a strong nationalist basis as Op- 
posed to one of internationalism, Indonesia 
turned inward, rather than looking outside 
for assistance. Sukarno was happy to accept 
foreign ald and loans, but stood firmly against 
any foreign investment of- capital in Indo- 
nesia. Indonesia desperately needs the ex- 
perience and capital resources of other na- 
tions to help build her industry and rectify 
her lopsided economy. Under Sukarno, this 
aid was forbidden, Furthermore, certain ac- 
tions taken by the Indoneisan government 
especially the Konfrontasi with Malaysia, 
caused foreign aid from many nations to be 
cut off. Secondly, Sukarno’s policies of ex- 
penditure were not consistent with the eco- 
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nomic needs of the Republic. Sukarno con- 
sistently overlooked domestic economic crisis 
to finance the war against Malaysia; twenty 
per cent of the budget was spent on the war 
in 1964. In 1963, Sukarno spent twenty mil- 
lion dollars for stadiums, sports arenas and 
recreation parks. A placard appearing in a 
student demonstration in 1965 well expressed 
the needs of the Indonesian people: “Industry 
Yes—Monuments No!” People in the cities 
were finding it difficult to make ends meet, 
the peasants in the rural districts were liv- 
ing at a subsistence level, and Sukarno was 
building monuments to the spirit of Nation- 
alism in Djakarta. As one reporter put it: 

“Most, if not all, of these shortages and 
shortcomings are the result of Sukarno’s 
megalomanic desire to play on the world 
stage as head of a country with a huge army, 
navy, and air force, and to build expensive 
prestige projects that the country didn't 
need, To pay for everything Sukarno ran the 
government printing presses day and night, 
with the result that Indonesia has one of the 
world's worst inflations. Price of rice rose 
2,400% last year—one of Indonesia's staples.” 

The government not only failed to develop 
Indonesia's economy, but in many instances 
actually hindered progress. 

NEW HOPE 


Amidst this dark cloud of economic de- 
spair, a ray of hope has recently shone. The 
recent. change-over in the Indonesian gov- 
ernment promises to bring progress to the 
economy, Immediately after General Suharto 
took over actual control of the government, 
foreign businessmen began arriving in Dja- 
karta to make “soundings.” Representatives 
from the Netherlands, the United States, and 
especially Japan are negotiating with the 
new government for the opportunity to de- 
velop industry in Indonesia. The new regime 
is very open to foreign investment, as evi- 
denced by the return of the Goodyear Tire 
plant at Bogor to its owners and the institu- 
tion of a more favorable monetary exchange 
rate for foreign oil companies. Steps have 
already been taken to halt unnecessary 
spending: the Konfrontasi with Malaysia is 
over; all of Sukarno's t projects 
have been stopped; Indonesia is entering the 
International Monetary Fund; and measures 
have been taken to tighten up the leakage of 
foreign exchange as well as the exertion of 
pressure on former governmental officials to 
return millions of dollars secreted in foreign 
banks. Furthermore, to demonstrate foreign 
confidence and encouragement for Suharto’s 
government, a meeting has been scheduled 
of Indonesia's nine major creditor nations to 
draw up a plan for deferred payments and 
to give Indonesia a chance to stabilize her 
economy, President Suharto recently said: 

“As you know Communism will flourish in 
a community where the economy is poor. 
That's why we would like to rebulld the 
economy as soon as possible. If the people 
and the country are prosperous and the wel- 
fare is good, of course, the Communists will 
never be able to gain in our country 
Communism can be fought when you have a 
strong counter ideology and the Indonesian 
peoples have the Pantja Sila—the Five Prin- 
ciples, of which the first one is “belief in 
God.” But of course the Pantja Sila has to 
prove that it can give prosperity and welfare 
to the people. If it cannot do this then Com- 
munism will begin to grow again. That is 
why we must improve our conditions as soon 
as possible.” 

The new government is willing to accept 
foreign investment; it will accept foreign aid 
as long as no restricting conditions are in- 
volved; and it has asked for foreign assist- 
ance with engineering and other technical 
problems. A strong economy can have a 
great stabilizing effect and conversely a weak 
economy can easily lead to instability 
throughout all facets of a nation. Thus, the 
degree of progress made by Indonesia is of 
critical importance to her international role, 
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INSTABILITY IN YOUNG GOVERNMENT 


The government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia has had a record of instability since its 
inception. Parliamentary based cabinets rise 
and fall with increasing velocity; between 
1950 and 1960, nine cabinets held office. Poli- 
tical parties coalesce, split apart, and come 
together again in a new alinements. New 
parties rise while other parties suffer from 
internal divisions, Most elements of the gov- 
ernment agree on three basic premises: 1) 
the government should be generally socialis- 
tic; 2) it should maintdin the Pantja Sila; 
3) Indonesia should attempt to stay out of 
international conflicts (in which she is not 
directly involved) as much as possible. But 
beyond these ideas, very littie finds general 
acceptance in the field of Indonesian politics. 

There are four major causes of instability 
in Indonesian government. First, there has 
been a general disappointment among Indo- 
nesian people in the performance of the ad- 
ministration. Few of the expected, tangible 
fruits of independence have been realized. 
Living standards have not increased at all 
(if they have even remained stable); Indo- 
nesia still has a society of classes; and they 
still fight wars. The disappointment of the 
people serves to overshadow the political 
stage. 

Secondly, Indonesia has suffered from seri- 
ous regional disputes. When Indonesia gained 
full sovereignty in 1949, the nation was orga- 
nized as a federal system: it was composed 
of sixteen separate states in which the Re- 
public was combined with fifteen Dutch pup- 
pet governments. In 1950, Sukarno reconsti- 
tuted the Republic into one centralized gov- 
ernment based in Djakarta. Thus the island 
of Java, with the bulk of the population, has 
by far the upper hand in the government. 
This has led to widespread and extremely 
vocal dissent in the outer islands—which 
actually produce the greater part of the na- 
tional income. Dispute has, in some instances 
risen to the point that military rebellions 
and civil war have broken out. This has oc- 
curred most notably in the Moluccas, in Sal- 
awesi, and in Sumatra where a revolutionary 
government was proclaimed in 1958. Gen- 
erally, however, those involved in the regional 
disputes do not seek to dissolve the union; 
they want merely to reorganize it so they will 
have sufficient representation in the govern- 
ment. The problem of ruling justly over an 
archipelago spread over three thousand miles 
of ocean is an extremely difficult one. Fed- 
eralism appears to be the best solution, but 
it was given such a bad name by the Dutch 
that the government is very hesitant to re- 
instate it. 

The third major problem is the prolifera- 
tion of interest groups that seek satisfaction 
in Indonesia. The number of political 
parties vying for election made it nearly im- 
possible to attain majorities for cabinets 
early in the Republic, and Sukarno conse- 
quently took steps to decrease their number. 
There remains, however, the problem of re- 
conciling those parties which remain. Be- 
side the political parties, many other organil- 
zations, formed by people with common in- 
terests and desires to Increase the scope of 
their influence, make demands upon the 
government. Students groups, labor unions, 
religious groups, and myriad other organiza- 
tions have played a prominent role in keep- 
ing the government unsettled. 

Finally, Indonesia's government has been 
troubled by external forces. Although she 
preferred to remain uninvolved in the 
competion between the major power blocs 
of the world, Indonesia was not afforded that 
pledsure. At the outset, the Republic was 
troubled by the Dutch, of course. Once she 
had gained her independence, three major 
powers competed seriously for Indonesia's 
favor. The United States with vast sums of 
money, the Soviet Union using military aid, 
and Communist China sending books to a 
nation starved for literature, sending propa- 
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ganda and giving support to the Communist 
Party of Indonesia (PKI). Indonesia has 
not remained extremely warm toward any 
power for a long period of time. She has 
seriously attempted to stay as uninvolved 
as possible. Sukarno, In fact, took a lead- 
ing role in forming the Afro-Asian bloc in 
the United Nations to demonstrate desire to 
remain uncommitted and then in January 
of 1965, withdrew from the United Nations 
altogether, 
THREE FOCI OF POWER 

From the beginning of this decade until 
1965, the government has remained balanced 
between three foci of power: President 
Sukarno, the PKI, and the army. President 
Sukarno has been the most stable element 
of the Indonesian government since its in- 
ception. He has not only maintained con- 
trol over the government, he has retained 
the following of the people. 

When asked why he had maintained such 
enormous and warm support for so long, Su- 
karno’s third wife, Ratna Sari Dewi, a beau- 
tiful Japanese woman, replied: “Can you ex- 
plain why you love your father?” He is known 
to the Indonesian people as “Bung Karno” 
(brother of comrade Sukarno). He was the 
leader of the fight for independence and to 
most people he now symbolizes that struggle; 
“his face and name evoke virtually the same 
emotion as the country’s flag or national an- 
them.” Furthermore, Sukarno is a truly great 
orator. He has the ability to capture his audi- 
ence and carry them with his emotion; he 
is adept at sensing the feelings of the Indo- 
nesian people and identifies with them in his 
speeches. Sukarno also has a great talent for 
manipulating and maneuvering various po- 
litical powers within the government. He 
played opposing forces against each other 
with consumate skill. He demonstrated this 
best in his dealings with the military and 
the PKI. Yet without Sukarno, acting as a 
buffer, the army and the communists would 
have clashed long before they did. Despite all 
of this, he was not without his enemles; five 
attempts were made on his life between 1957 
and 1965. But Sukarno managed to escape 
his assassins, just as he managed to escape 
being deposed by the waves of this unstable 
government. 

The second key element of control was the 
PKI. Until 1965, Indonesia had the third 
largest communist party in the world. It 
should be realized that communism has never 
been an ogre in Indonesia. Communism in 
Asia is known for its appealing slogans of 
anti-imperialism and anti-capitalism, neither 
of which commands extensive support from 
impoverished colonial peoples. In Indonesia, 
especially, this was an attractive stand be- 
cause of their strong anti-Dutch feelings; 
thus the PKI was easily able to develop a 
large following. 

Twice in its early history, in 1926 and 
1948, the PKI was shattered by making poorly 
planned and immature attempts to overtake 
the government through revolt, but both 
times it was able to rebuild to an even 
greater extent. The PKI has had three major 
sources of assistance in its growth since 
1948. First, it received a great deal of finan- 
cial support from wealthy Chinese business- 
men, which enabled it to grow much faster. 
Secondly, Sukarno used it to defend himself 
against other power groups, especially the 
army. He underestimated the party's poten- 
tidlities as a rival and soon the PKI had 
grown to be one of the three most powerful 
forces in Indonesian politics. Finally, the 
PKI has also been found to receive support 
from the communist forces of China. This 
was particularly disconcerting to many peo- 
ple but the party was so large it could not 
easily be stopped. 

The third force involved in the Indonesian 
government, and the ome which finally 
emerged as the supreme power, was the army. 
The army, of course, did not formally appear 
until after independence. When it was 
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formed, it consisted of a large number of 
units nominally tied to the central com- 
mand, but actually all loyal to the local 
leaders. The military has developed into a 
more organized and unified body in recent 
years, but still the farther one travels from 
Djakarta, the weaker is the hold of KOTI 
(Supreme Operations Command). As the 
military stabilized, it gradually grew more 
involved in politics. The army made its first 
significant political move when it outlawed 
certain “dangerous political activities” dur- 
Ing the crisis in Sumatra in 1958. 

The importance of the army was also 
boosted by Sukarno, both as a bargaining de- 
vice against the PKI and as a weapon in his 
dealings with Malaysia and West Irian, One 
writer feels that: “Not since the frantic re- 
armament in the days of Hitler’s Reich has 
one observed an army so omnipotent and 
obviously dominant. The military are 
everywhere.” The political allgnment of the 
army until 1965 was never extremely clear. 
Under the nominal leadership of General 
Nasution, the army appeared anti-commu- 
nist and at times opposed to Sukarno’s poli- 
cies. Yet It was divided within its own orga- 
nization and its positive stands were not 
clearly articulated. 

ATTEMPTED COUP 

The struggle for control of the government 
came to a head on September 30, 1965. Colonel 
Utung, a communist supporter, seized a 
Djakarta radio station and an attempted 
coup began. In the ensuing battle, six rigidly 
anti-communist generals were brutally mur- 
dered. General Nasution was wounded and 
his five-year-old daughter was killed. A 
counter coup, led by Nasution in the name 
of KOTI, easily overwhelmed the original 
attempt. The people of Indonesia were en- 
raged. Although the PKI was not publicly, 
totally committed to Utung’s actions, it was 
quickly blamed. Youth groups burned the 
PKI building in Djakarta and stormed the 
streets crying “Kill Aidit” (the leader of the 
communist party.) The coup had not only 
served to push the army to the forefront 
in the Indonesian government, but had also 
unleashed a great deal of latent hatred for 
the PKI and for the Chinese with whom they 
were connected. Anti-Communist and anti- 
Chinese demonstrations continued, cul- 
minating with the slaughtering of as many 
as four hundred thousand Communists in 
the summer of 1966. The PKI was shattered. 


SUKARNO IS DEPOSED 

These events left only the army and 
Sukarno to battle for power. Sukarno, how- 
ever, was also tied to the coup of September 
30. In the preceding months he had grown 
closer to the PKI. As he used their power 
more and more, he increasingly became sub- 
ject to their demands as well. Moreover, re- 
cent evidence appeared in the trial of Brig. 


) General Supandjo—accused of master-mind- 
ing the entire scheme of September 30. When - 


asked if Sukarno had patted him on the 
shoulder when he reported the kidnapping 
of the six generals, Subandjo replied “with 
words that outraged Indonesian public 
opinion, ‘Patted me on the shoulder?’ he 
snapped, He embraced me.“ 

Since the events of 1965, the army has 
slowly whittled away at Sukarno's power 
with the consent of the legisinture. General 
Suharto is now the head man in both the 
army and in the government. In March of 
1966, Sukarno informally handed over his 
powers to Suharto, but he still remained 
President. Suharto appointed an entirely 
new cabinet. Meanwhile, Suharto worked to 
rid the country of all remaining communists, 
first arresting the higher PKI officials, then 
forbidding the party to enter the capital, 
and finally outlawing them altogether. 

During the first part of March 1967, Su- 
karno was officially deposed by the People's 
Consultative Congress. Suharto is now act- 
ing President. The fact that the disposal 
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of Sukarno was taken so easily by the Indo- 
nesian people, considering his charisma, 
demonstrates how keenly the Indonesians 
desire progress. One writer feels that “for 
the first time since the Dutch pulled out 
Indonesia has a chance to work for political 
Stability.” Besides General Suharto, a qulet, 
rigid man, there are two key figures in the 
new regime. Adam Malik, an experienced 
and imaginative civil servant, is the new 
foreign minister and director of political af- 
fairs. Sultan Hamegku Buwono EX, the Sul- 
tan of Jogjakarta, is the director of finances. 
Buwono is a man of aristocratic heritage who 
Makes a very outward show of his demo- 
cratic motives and has a following of millions 
from his Sultanship; many believe he will 
be the next President. 

What the future holds for this govern- 
ment is difficult to say. They have already 
taken some steps to rectify the economy, the 
War against Malaysia has been ended, and 
the threat of an immediate resurgence by 
the PKI is slim. It will certainly be less 
friendly to Peking, but probably no warmer 
to the West than was the former govern- 
ment. The key question, however, with re- 
Gard to stability, is how well they will be 
able to cope with the problems that have 
Plagued the government of the Republic 
tor twenty years. This only time will tell, 

FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHT 


The future of Indonesia, all things con- 
sidered, looks bright. In its culture and so- 
ciety one finds tremendous bonds to tie the 
Various peoples together. The economy and 
government, which have long caused grave 
Problems for this young nation, look as 
though they may finally overcome their ba- 
Sic deficiencies and bring about the progress 
that the Indonesian people have been long- 
ing for since before 1945. As Henry P, Van 
Dusen wrote, “It is quite possible that the 
fulcrum that will determine the future not 
Only of Southeast Asia, but of the world 
balance of forces, lies not in Viet Nam, but 
in Indonesia.” The stability of Indonesia is 
of great significance; if the possibilities for 
future growth materialize, the globe will be 
More secure. The events of the next few 
Years, especially the national elections, will 
reveal the full effect of recent developments. 
— outlook, however, should be one of opti- 
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Problems of Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
| Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, there 
is increasing talk that the instigators of 
riots in northern cities this past sum- 
mer were chiefiy southern Negroes who 
Moved north but were unable to adjust 
to life in a large metropolitan area. 

This theory is knocked squarely in the 
head by an editorial entitled “Problems 
in the North,” which appeared in the 
September 11, 1967, issue of the Charles- 
ton News & Courier, Charleston, S.C. 

Another editorial in the News & Cou- 
rier entitled “Ghetto: True or False,” 
in the September 13, 1967, issue, also 
Points out another misleading impres- 
Sion that all of the riots occur in “ghetto” 
areas. 

Both of these articles express thoughts 
that deserve wide attention, and I ask 
Unanimous consent that they be printed 
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in the Appendix to the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
From the Charleston (8.C.) News & Courier, 

Sept. 11, 1967] 
PROBLEMS IN THE NORTH 


Though migration from farm to city 18 
one of the great facts about Twentieth Cen- 
tury America, some authorities are too quick 
to blame race riots on Southern Negroes mov- 
ing North. 

In Detroit, scene of the worst riots of 1967, 
@ banner year for rioters, the Urban League 
with assistance from the Detroit Free Press 
made a survey based on interviews with a 
representative sample of 437 Negroes. Among 
other things, the survey showed that of the 
rioters, 46 per cent were born in Detroit, 
while only 23 per cent of the non-rioters 
were natives of Detroit, 

“This explodes whatever remained of the 
theory,” The Free Press said, “that race riots 
are caused by Southern Negroes who can't 
adjust to the pressure of big-city life.” 

While one survey does not answer all the 
questions about so big a problem as the shift 
of populations, irrespective of race, color or 
region, we accept The Free Press comment as 
valid. 

Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, 
nevertheless, during his visit to South Caro- 
lina, seemed to be laboring under the com- 
mon delusion that strife in the ghettos is 
due to the South's failure to make life on the 
farm sufficiently attractive to hold Negroes 
away from the cities. 

“To fail to understand the causes of Negro 
frustration and violence," Mr. Freeman said, 
“and to refuse to recognize and attack the 
underlying forces is to perpetuate more frus- 
tration and more violence, Such a course 
threatens the foundation of our Republic.” 

He proposed redevelopment of rural op- 
portunities so rich that “many of the 100 
million additional people we shall have by 
the year 2000 can choose to live in the coun- 
try if they wish.” 

While we applaud rebuilding of the land, 
we doubt that ghetto people will be the ones 
Who voluntarily trek back to fields and pas- 
tures of the country, Like Secretary Freeman, 
we too yearn for better understanding. We 
agree that foundations of the Republic are 
shaking. Whether the Secretary's ideas on how 
to keep the folks down on the farm are prac- 
tical is by no means clear. 

While touring the Congaree Steel and Iron 
Co, near Columbia, President Frank Threatt 
told Mr. Freeman: 

“Until 1958, it was generally conceded in 
this area that the Negro was capable only of 
farm work or janitorial work.” But on the 
basis of his experience in building a payroll 
of 400 in his plant, Mr. Threatt said he had 
concluded “there is no such thing as an un- 
employable man due to race, education or 
background.“ 

These items of evidence add to our im- 
pression that methods of dealing with the 
North's racial problems should be sought in 
the North—among the people who are caus- 
ing the trouble—rather than in the remote 
background in the South. 

The migration has been in progress for 
more than half a century. Gov. George Rom- 
ney of Michigan will be another visitor to 
South Carolina this month— to get a first 
hand look at a typical rural area from which 
Negroes are migrating to American cities”, 
says an Associated Press Dispatch. 

Mr. Romney will go to Williamsburg 
County Sept. 23. He will be welcome in 
South Carolina, but we doubt that he will 
find the answers here for his troubles in 
Michigan. The search for truth is more likely 
to prove fruitful for him back home. 
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[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Sept. 13, 1967] 
GHETTO: TRUE OR FALSE 


A current practice of calling Negro neigh- 
borhoods “ghettos” is misleading. In the 
opinion of some persons it is a deliberate 
piece of propaganda to imply oppression of a 
minority race. 

Our thoughts on this subject turn today to 
Milwaukee. When Negro marchers entered a 
region known as the South Side, reporters for 
press, radio and TV did not call it a ghetto. 
They called it predominantly white” or—as 
The Associated Press said in an article now 
at hand—“virtually all white.” 

White inhabitants hurled bottles and rocks 
at the Negroes and were dispersed by the po- 
lice. The police already had prevented white 
marchers from leaving their neighborhood 
and invading the Negro North Side. Ap- 
parently the right to march in Milwaukee is 
not granted equally according to race. 

Be that as it may our thoughts about ghet- 
tos were refreshed by a recent article in U.S. 
News & World Report. The news magazine 
quoted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which defined a ghetto as "a separate quarter 
of a city in which Jews were forced to live 
apart from the rest of the inhabitants ...The 
term is occasionally applied to Jewish dis- 
tricts of modern cities.” The word comes from 
the Hebrew “ghet,” meaning divorce. 

A few years ago, U.S, News & World Report 
notes, “somebody conceived the idea of ap- 
plying the word ‘ghetto’ to Negro neighbor- 
hoods in the United States. Used in this way, 
the word gives an impression of an oppressed 
people, restricted by law, compelled to live 
in a certain area. A look at the facts, however, 
shows that the Negro neighborhoods of to- 
day do not have the true characteristic of a 
ghetto.“ 

The magazine reminds that for years big 
American cities have had neighborhoods pre- 
dominantly Polish, Irish, German or Italian. 
Nobody called them “ghettos”, Milwaukee's 
South Side, now under steady attack by Ne- 
gro marchers, has been described as a Polish 
neighborhood—but not a ghetto. Inhabitants 
apparently want a ghetto in reverse—namely, 
to keep the neighborhood for themselyes, A 
Polish ghetto“ thus might be called vol- 
untary. 

Negro neighborhoods in an American city 
are by no means compulsory. Nor are they 
necessarily slums. In Plainfield, N.J., riot 
broke out amid tree-lined streets and single- 
family homes. In the Watts district of Los 
Angeles, palm trees shade the lawns of many 
Negro homes. X 

The racial issues are confusing enough 
without distortion of words. While we doubt 
the existence of ghettos of any kind in the 
United States today, we do not exclude the 
possibility that someday they may be sug- 
gested as a means of protection against tur- 
moll and destruction. 


South Vietnamese Army Fights 
5½-Day Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
Sunday, September 17, 1967. Mr. Peter 
Arnett, the author of this piece, is a 
highly respected correspondent for the 
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Associated Press and is a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. This particular article takes a 
look in depth at the performance of the 
South Vietnamese armed forces in the 
present conflict in that country. The 
article follows: 

BOUTA VIETNAMESE ARMY Ficuts A 5'2-Day 

WEEK 
(By Peter Arnett) 


(Norx.— This hard lock at the South Viet- 
mamese army represents months of research 
and thousands of miles of travel by Arnett, 
Pulitzer Prize winning war correspondent for 
the Associated Press, pius the assistance of 
other AP reporters on the scene.) 

Sarcon.—The dispirited South Vietnamese 
army, shot through with inefficiency, often 
lacks the will for combat and is increasingly 
prone to let the Americans do the fighting. 
Fighting statistics and a detailed survey of 
field operations bear out this observation. 
In much of the country the Vietnamese 
military effort has steadily tailed off as that 
of the Americans has increased. 

The size of the South Vietnamese armed 
forces has doubled since 1962, yet the num- 
ber killed has held constant at about 10,000 
a year. In the first six months of 1967, the 
army lost 5494 men, The statistics are so 
constant from year to year as to raise ques- 
tions about their validity. 

By contrast, the American forces, having 
lost 2532 killed in the first six months of 
1966, lost 4909 in the first six months of 
1967, when the number of Americans en- 

had doubled. 

Nowhere in the country can South Viet- 
namese troops be said to have made real 
gains against the enemy, although it Is clear 
that the army must play a significant role if 
there is to be any hope of lasting success 
against the Communists. 

The American Army is clearly Hmited in 
the depth it can reach into the countryside 
to crush the foe and hold ground. In no 
instance, however, have the allies been will- 
ing to hand over any of the territory won to 
Vietnamese units, Allied commanders fear 
that the Communists would be in charge 
again within weeks. 

A S DAY WEEK 

An extensive survey of the situation es- 
tablished these points: 

South Vietnamese military ineffectiveness 
costs American lives in the ambushing of 
convoys on roads supposedly cleared by 
Vietnamese troops, in the mortaring of U.S. 
installations by squads which slip past sleep- 
ing Vietnamese sentries, in sniping by guer- 
Tillas who move freely past Vietnamese out- 


Most of the troops insist on a 5-day 
week, taking Saturdays and Sundays off, 
while their allies and the Vietcong go on 
fighting. 

American battalions seeking to break up 
enemy units operate through the night. So 
do the Vietcong. The South Vietnamese quit 
when the sun goes down. 

Many South Vietnamese operations are 
staged in areas where no guerrillas are known 
to be. Huge troop concentrations are de- 
ployed in areas where small numbers of the 
enemy are hidden. Outnumbered, the Com- 
munists decline to stand and fight. 

Only two of the 44 generals in the army in 
1963 are still holding their rank, The others 
have been purged. This has sharply impaired 
morale in the command echelons. 

Desertions from the armed forces are run- 
ning at the rate of 10,000 a month and are 
expected to total more than 400,000 by the 
end of the year, This is twice as many men 
as the service lost to battle casualties. 

Corruption is common at all levels of the 
army. 

The loss of American lives traceable to 
Vietnamese inaction or Incompetence is ex- 
pected to rise directly in proportion to the 
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depth that U.S. forces deploy in the country- 
side. American battalions already are operat- 
ing independently in districts and villages. 
This trend is expected to continue. 

Some Americans are demanding that the 
United States be given a command role over 
the Vietnamese similar to that held over 
South Korea forces in the Korean war. 

Senior oficials from Washington visiting 
Vietnam are being told, “If we have to see 
the war through, we will have to assume 
command responsibility eventually. Why not 
start now?” There has been an affirmative 
response to these views by most of the Wash- 
ington visitors, a reliable source reported. 
But there are no indications of pressure on 
the Vietnamese at the top levels of govern- 
ment. 

Part of the high-level reluctance might 
stem from the perennial official viewpoint 
that the Vietnamese troops are performing 
satisfactorily. In February, 1964, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara pre- 
dicted that the United States would pull 
most of its troops out of the war the follow- 
ing year. 

“It is a counterguerrilla war, it is a war 
thta can only be won by the Vietnamese 
themselves.“ McNamara said. “Our responsi- 
bility is not to substitute ourselves for the 
Vietnamese but to train them to carry on 
the operations that they themselves are capa- 
ble of.” 

Last Aug. 14, Gen. Wiiliam C. Westmore- 
land, the U.S. commander in Vietnam, 
struck at critics of South Vietnamese mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

“I can say categorically that the Vietnam- 
ese armed forces are making steady progress,” 
he told an interviewer. “They are far 
better than they were a year ago and this is 
evident from their discipline, their perform- 
ance on the battlefield and the successes 
they are enjoying against the enemy.” 

Also last month, Gen. Wallace M. Greene 
Jr., commandant of the Marine Corps, said 
that six visits to Vietnam had convinced him 
that “the South Vietnamese forces are doing 
a first-class job” and “are carrying their 
share.” 

A TYPICAL WEEK 


Frequent visits to the field with Vietnam- 
ese units, talks with Vietnamese and 
American officers and men and a close ex- 
amination of results of operations give no 
indication that the Vietnamees military has 
changed much since the days when it was 
fighting the Communists alone and getting 
beaten. A typical week of the war shows this 
trend all too clearly. 

In this particular week, ending Aug. 5, the 
80 American combat battalions in Vietnam 
suffered 186 dead and 1064 wounded in op- 
erations that ranged from just south of 
Saigon to the Demilitarized Zone. The 100 
battalions of Vietnamese regular troops op- 
erating in these same regions lost 32 dead 
and 60 wounded. 

In that same week, U.S. Marines operating 
in the First Corps region lost 110 men killed. 
The 30 Vietnamese battalions in the Corps 
area lost six killed. 

More than 60 per cent of the Vietnamese 
killed that week were not in Vietnamese reg- 
ular battalions. These deaths occurred at the 
lowest level of the war among the neglected, 
low-paid regional and popular forces. 

The mission of these troops, who com- 
prise nearly one-half of the Vietnamese 
armed forces, is to defend towns, villages and 
bridges against the Vietcong. They operate 
from mud, brick or concrete outposts, often 
cringing in fear from an approaching enemy, 
only occasionally attempting to fight off an 
attacking force and usually dying after 
throwing their weapons away and attempting 
to run, hide or surrender. 

Casualties often are taken without inflict- 
ing any upon the enemy. The 479th Regional 
Force Company in Thuthua District, Longan 
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Province, has not killed a Vietcong in its 
two years of existence. Yet it has lost 12 
dead and many wounded in frequent attacks 
on its position. 

THIRD DIE IN OFFENSIVES 


The statistics Indicate that only one-third 
of the Vietnamese killed in the war lose their 
lives in offensive operations against the 
enemy, This one-third comes from the 285,- 
000 regular Vietnamese arrayed in ten in- 
fantry divisions, one armored diyision, an 
airborne division and 20 ranger battalions. 

The remaining losses are among the 283,- 
000 regional and popular force men in their 
thousands of outposts across Vietnam. 

Nearly all American losses are taken on 
offensive operations. The official kill ratio 
of one American dead to ten of the enemy 
reflects this aggressive stance. 

The regular Vietnamese army claims a 
1-3.6 ratio against the enemy and the popular 
forces about 1-1. These ratios are based on 
enemy killed counts that often are fanciful. 

American battalions stay out in the field 
at night at a matter of course to achieve 
thelr results. All the battalions of the Second 
Brigade, U.S, 25th Division, based out of 
Cuchi, northwest of Saigon, were out 28 
nights each in July. None of the battalions 
of the nearest regiment of the Vietnamese 
25th Division stayed out a single night that 
month. 

One of the best regiments in the Vietna- 
mese army, the 33d of the 21st Division in 
the southern Delta, spent only 46 battalion 
days in the field in July out of a possible 
120 battalion days—that is, 30 days for each 
of the regiment's four battalions. At no time 
did a battalion stay out at night, not in 
the operational area, anyway. Night duty for 
& Vietnamese battalion is guarding the pe- 
rimeter of an outpost or a town. 

A reluctance to come to grips with the 
enemy has characterized the Vietnamese 
military effort since the war began in earnest 
in 1961 with 15,000 Vietcong guerrillas ter- 
rorizing villagers, blowing bridges and over- 
running outposts. 

In the days of President Ngo Dinh Diem, 
field commanders were recalled for suffering 
too many casualties. The practice of operat- 
ing judiciously to keep casualties at an ac- 
ceptable figure may well have continued. 

Whatever the reasons, there can be no 
question that the army has failed completely 
in its mission of overpowering the Com- 
munist guerilla movement. The official sta- 
tistics over the years would have you be- 
lieve otherwise, but there are statistics and 
statistics. 

Walls of all the numerous U.S. advisory 
commands are dizzying with green, red and 
yellow lines that spiral ever upward, in- 
dicating greater and greater progress within 
the Vietnamese army, At the headquarters of 
the Fourth Corps Region at Canitho, an 
American colonel-adviser to Vietnamese 
forces will tell you, “Our percentage of major 
operations one battalion or larger are drop- 
ping off this year, but the percentage of con- 
tact is increasing. Better intelligence, you 
know.” 

The statistics don't say that in all these 
operations the enemy was given the field 
of battle each evening because ent 
forces in the Delta like to get home before 
dark. 

How, then, can progress be measured in a 
place like the Mekong Delta, still mostly in 
the South Vietnamese army baillwick? One 
index is the estimated enemy strength, 80,000 
at last count, half of them tough, skilled 
fighters. 

The enemy estimate is the same as last 
year but twice as high as the previous year, 


-which was twice as high as the year preced- 


ing that. 

In July this year, half as many govern- 
ment troops were killed as in July, 1966, The 
number of enemy killed halved also, 
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AREA DIVIDED UP 


The truth in the Delta seems to be that 
n status quo exists, with the Saigon govern- 
ment hanging on to the province and dis- 
trict capitals and their immediate environs 
and the Vietcong holding out in their lairs. 
The canals and roads are contested on occa- 
sion, but generally the Vietcong leave them 
Open and collect tribute for their use. 

As has been shown in the rest of Viet- 
nam, only the infusion of American troops 
is likely to upset the status quo. This has 
happened in Giadinh Province, which sur- 
rounds Saigon, in Longan Province to the 
south and in Haunghia Province to the 
west. 

By relentless operations, day and night, 
American troops have managed to break 
down the enemy battalions into small 
groups. They have them on the run and 
Search for them constantly. 

The Vietnamese do sometimes have major 
battles with the enemy, killing many and 
Capturing sizable caches of weapons. Some 
of the elite Vietnamese marine and airborne 
Units compare with American battalions. But 
the sustained effort that brings results has 
not been forthcoming from the Vietnamese 
and does not look likely in the months ahead. 

The performance of Vietnamese regular 
battalions has hardly varied over the years. 
The 20 highly trained Ranger battalions still 
Perform spottily. Only five of them killed 
more than 100 Vietcong last year, the high- 
est with 255 kills. US. officers believe that, 
if properly utilized, a Ranger battalion should 
kill 600 to 900 enemy per year. 

GOOD MEN AVAILABLE 

How can the Vietnamese be persuaded to 
Utilize their units better? Many Americans 
argue for a joint command with an Amer- 
ican at the top. Short of that, they would 
like a strong voice in the selection of com- 
manding officers. 

An outspoken Vietnamese province chief 
Commented, “The one big mistake the United 
States made when it sent combat troops into 
Vietnam was not to demand the right to 
relleve and appoint Vietnamese officers. You 
are paying for it now.” 

“There are plenty of young, aggressive, 
honest officers around,” one U.S. official com- 
mented. “I have a list of them.” 

Unsupported by direct pressure from 
Washington, American commanders resort to 
Subtle techniques of leverage. A senior Amer- 
ican in the Delta entices his three-star gen- 
eral counterpart into taking field trips with 
him, casually discussing area problems 
within his earshot. This apparently satisfies 
the general's ego to the degree that he some- 
times comes around to his American adviser 
the next day with a solution. 

An American corps commander presents 
his Vietnamese counterpart with a list of five 
Problems, no more no less, each Friday. By 
resubmitting the same problems, he hopes 
that eventually he will get something done 
about them. 

This sort of advisory merry-go-round has 
Proved completely ineffective in the past, but 
“with so many Americans around, breathing 
Over their shoulders, the Vietnamese wiil 
have no choice but to knuckle under," a US. 
general said hopefully, He added, 
have to, if we are ever to get out of here.” 

But the problem is far more than just one 
of the Vietnamese listening and then doing, 
even though that would be a major step in 
the right direction, most Americans agree. 
Logistics problems in the Vietnamese army 
remain almost insoluble, 

“The army is organized on American lines 
except for the logistics,” one U.S. general ex- 
plained. “Under the crazy French system they 
Use, if an armored vehicle has its tires blown 
Off in the foothills, the driver has to take the 
tires to Saigon so he can get new ones. There 
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is equipment lying ali over this country that 
could be repaired easily if the red tape were 
cut.” 

Vietnamese commanders are military dilet- 
tantes when it comes to running an opera- 
tion. A division commander generally deploys 
and controls his battalions himself, unwill- 
ing to trust them to his chain of command. 
If he goes off for lunch or to a political con- 
ference, the operation will collapse because 
no one else dares give orders. 

There are no long-range patrols made by 
the Vietnamese army, even though these pa- 
trols have proved most effective in every 
American unit in the country. 

“We could never get any volunteers to go 
out in enemy territory in groups of four or 
five men like the Americans do,” a regimental 
adviser said. 

There is corruption at all levels. A province 
chief, holding the rank of colonel, com- 
mented: “Of course there is corruption. My 
salary is 17,000 plasters (about $150) each 
month. With that I have to feed, clothe and 
educate my family, support myself and pay 
for your breakfast and all the other break- 
fasts and dinners that I, as province chief, 
have to give. 

“Can I be anything else but corrupt when 
the Americans pay 20,000 piasters salary each 
month to just an interpreter?” 

THE HAVE-NOTS 


Vietnamese troops, particularly the low- 
grade regional and popular forces, are poorly 
paid. Said a regimental commander: “My 
men live like pigs, in shacks, in squalor. 'They 
are forced to make love under the trees when 
their wives visit them. How can they be 
motivated with so little?" 

A Vietnamese division commander com- 
plained: “American troops have helicopters, 
much artillery, many aircraft. Give us all 
these things and let us try. If we cannot do 
the job, then you can take over.” 

Vietnamese soldiers conduct themselves as 
their armies have for decades in much of 
the country, stealing and looting in the 
villages. A regimental commander said: “I 
will not condone my soldiers stealing chick- 
ens, but I accept it. Our logistics system is 
50 bad, what else will they eat?” 

There are elaborate plans for the improve- 
ment of the Vietnamese military, including 
the addition of 60,000 new troops, most of 
them militiamen. There is talk of breaking 
down some divisions into mobile groups simi- 
lar to those used by the French. 

American units are beginning to work with 
Vietnamese battalions, but the benefits of 
having Americans near at hand can boom- 
erang. An adviser with a Vietnamese Ranger 
battalion working with the U.S. 199th 
Brigade commented: “This integration has 
ruined any chance there was that my bat- 
talion would ever operate independently. 
Now they depend completely on the U.S. All 
I do now is settle disputes between them 
and the Americans.” 

Rachkien, a town south of Saigon, was 
pacified by successive battalions of American 
troops who operated day and night in the 
paddy fields and the swamps. A Vietnamese 
battalion from the 25th Division worked 
with them and, acco: to senior Ameri- 
cans, “caught fire with enthusiasm.” 

In early August, American commanders 
Judged that the time was almost ripe for 
the Vietnamese battalion to take over the 
area; the U.S. unit would move on. At the 
last minute, the Vietnamese division com- 
mander pulled his battalion back to home 
base for security guard, with no explana- 
tions, 

The American battalion was left in 
Rachkien to continue the tough, endless 
task of out the guerrillas in the 
paddy fields and the leech-infested swamps. 
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“Patents and Progress”: Address by 
Gen. David Sarnoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on June 7, 
1967, Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of Radio Corp. of America, de- 
liyered a most interesting and enlighten- 
ing address before the Interindustry 
Conference on International Patents in 
the Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Entitled 
“Patents and Progress,” the address em- 
phasizes the need for immediate develop- 
ment of an electronic world patent search 
system through the prompt and exten- 
sive application of modern technology. 
In view of the continuing need to insure 
that the seemingly unlimited spring of 
human creativity be channeled to bene- 
ficial ends, I believe the address bears 
careful reading and consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PATENTS AND PROGRESS 
(Address by David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board, Radio Corp., of America, Inter- 
industry Conference on International 

Patents, Frankfurt/Main, Germany, June 

7. 1967 

It is a great pleasure to attend this dis- 
tinguished international ga and to 
participate in the examination of a subject 
that bears significantly upon the welfare 
of men and nations everywhere. 

In this era of advancing technology, it is 
becoming standard for speakers to speculate 
about the day when world conferences will 
be conducted through satellites and tele- 
vision. The theory is that the participants 
will stay at home and push buttons in front 
of a screen in order to see and talk with 
their fellow delegates. 

Although this may have advantages on 
some occasions, I am, nevertheless, pleased 
and privileged by this opportunity to meet 
personally with so knowledgeable 
leaders of both the industrialized and the 
emerging nations of the world. 

There are many professions and technical 
disciplines represented at this conference. 
In the broadest sense, each shares a funda- 
mental interest in human creativity and 
how to direct it to beneficial ends. 

Just as physical fertility has produced a 
population explosion, mental fertility has 
produced an explosion in the arts, sciences, 
and industry. And there is a disturbing 
similarity between the two. If either explo- 
sion cannot be contained within the bound- 
aries of reason and restraint, it can over- 
whelm man's capacity to deal with it. 

No area of human endeavor has felt the 
impact of mental fertility more than inven- 
tion and patents. This conference was con- 
vened in recognition of that fact and in the 
hope of suggesting solutions for the formid- 
abie problems it poses. These problems are 
economic, political, legal, and technical in 
nature. 

While encouraging progress has been made 
in overcoming some of them, it seems to me 
that there can be no basic solution in the 
economic, political, and legal areas if we do 
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not first come to grips with technical 
considerations. 


THE NEED FOR MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


I believe the dominant fact facing this 
conference is the need for prompt and ex- 
tensive application of modern technology to 
the development of a viable and enduring 
world patent structure. This is essential if 
we are to keep the various national and 
regional patent groupings from being en- 
gulfed in a mounting tide of data, which 
are frequently duplicated and increasingly 
complex in their character. 

Nearly 350 years after the introduction 
of the first patent law, we are still burdened 
with a fragmented territorial concept of pat- 
tent coverage. An inventor is still compelled 
to go through separate and often widely 
different procedures in nearly every nation 
where he seeks to establish title to his 
work. 

A sharp rise in the volume of patent ap- 
plications strains the facilities and man- 
power of individual patent offices, In mem- 
ber countries of the Paris Union, the num- 
ber of applications grew by nearly 50 per 
cent during the last 10 years. 

The proliferation of patents keeps enlarg- 
ing the size of the search file. Determination 
of prior art thus becomes more and more 
costly and time-consuming. In effect, we are 
burying patent needles in larger and larger 
haystacks. 


What can technology do to answer these 
pressing problems? I believe that it can do 
for the world’s patent services what it 
promises to accomplish on a broader scale 
for business and industry in general. 

Electronic communications and data 
processing—those twin instruments of an 
Information Revolution—already are trans- 
forming the methods and prospects of in- 
ternational business. Together, they have 
given industry a global reach and Umitless 
scope to its operations. 

Through satellites, it Is possible to trans- 
mit every form of information—written, 

or visual—in almost infinite quan- 
tity to and from major centers around the 
world. Tomorrow, their range will extend to 
all inhabited areas of the world. 
THE COMING ERA IN COMPUTERS 


Today’s computers generate, receive, and 

—— information in vast quantity at im- 

They have moved into the 

8 of business management as powerful 

tools for the assembly and analysis of in- 

creasingly complex data vital to decision- 
making in global enterprises. 

Yet with all of their sophistication, they 
ate merely primitive harbingers of the com- 
ing era in business ters. Tomorrow's 
8 will respond to handwriting, draw- 
ings, and spoken comments. They will recog- 
nize a — voice, face, or symbol among 
tens of thousands, They will translate essen- 
tial information whenever necessary from one 
language to another. 

Eventually, a global network of voice, data, 
and facsimile communications will link man 
to man, man to machine, and machine to 
machine. An executive in his office will be 
able to query a distant computer center on 
any reasonable subject and within seconds 
receive an answer. Information utilities will 
serve thousands of subscribers simultane- 
ously, and information itself will acquire the 
status of a basic commodity, comparable to 
electricity. 

In terms of communication and control, 
management of an international enterprise 
will become as feasible as management of a 
domestic concern. Size, diversity, and dis- 
tance will cease to be limiting business fac- 
tors. In these respects, Frankfurt wili be no 
further from San Francisco or Sydney than 
it is from Milan or Stockholm. 

In this new environment, invention and 
innovation must flourish in an atmosphere 
free of national and regional restrictions if 
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we are to stimulate economic growth and 
world trade. This was uppermost in my 
thoughts a year ago in Washington when 
I urged the application of advanced infor- 
mation technology to a new world patent 
system. 

Such a system would combine the great 
capacity of satellite communications and the 
immense data storage and processing capa- 
bilities of computers. It would permit de- 
termination of the novelty and patentability 
of an idea on a worldwide basis, and with 
infinitely greater speed than is now possible. 
PROSPECTS FOR A WORLD PATENT SEARCH SYSTEM 


I hesitated at that time to predict just 
how soon such a system might become prac- 
tical, because of the magnitude of the project. 
But so swift is the pace of scientific and 
engineering progress, that which seemed dis- 
tant a year ago has now entered the realm 
of imminent reality. 

By 1975, it should be possible to establish 
an electronic World Patent Search System 
containing instantly available data on every 
existing patent and patent application, ac- 
cessible to every inventor or his agent as 
well as to every potential user of his inven- 
tion. Such a center would be the vital heart 
of a workable global patent system. 

In three major areas—communications, 
information storage, and electronic print- 
ing—advances and research breakthroughs in 
recent months have converged to bring this 
goal within early reach. 

New generations of communications satel- 
lites with vastly increased capacities are on 
the drawing board, and new cable facilities 
are also being expanded. At the same time, 
a revolutionary discovery has opened the 
way to all but limitless capability for the 
central storage of information in easily ac- 
cessible form. 

This advance is based upon the use of 
lasers, which generate controlled light beams 
for the transmission of information, and a 
new lensless picture process known as holog- 
raphy. In the laser hologram, a standard 
typewriter-size page of copy and pictures 
can be reduced to a pinpoint of light—a 
minute fraction of the space required by 
microfilm. As the system is developed, it will 
be possible to transfer all of the information 
on 100,000 standard typewriter-size pages to 
a single card approximately the area of an 
automobile license plate. 

There is parallel progress, too, in the anal 
opment of computer circuits and memories 
to Keep pace with the vast external storage 
capacity offered by the laser hologram. Com- 
puters now in planning will be able to store 
up to 100 million bits of information in their 
main memory units, and retrieve them at 
the rate of a millionth of a second per bit. 

New electronic techniques are also becom- 
ing available to eliminate any significant 
delay in printing the rising torrent of in- 
formation from the computer, High-speed 
electronic printers currently in development 
will be able to reproduce data flowing direct- 
ly from computers at thousands of lines per 
minute—far more rapidly than the most 
advanced mechanical printers now in use. 

Electronic systems now coming into use 
can compose images, diagrams, and text a 
hundred times more rapidly than conven- 
tional manual and mechanical methods. 
With the latest of these, a 600-page book 
could be made up in any desired typeface 
in only an hour. 

All of these new electronic printing meth- 
ods use memory systems that store a wide 
variety of type symbols. This arrangement 
would allow us to print our patent data in 
any one of many desired languages with 
different alphabets or characters—Roman, 
Cyrillic, Japanese, Arabic, or even Sanskrit. 

CREATING A WORLD PATENT SEARCH CENTER 


With all of these elements as building 
blocks, we can envision a working World 
Patent Search Center that can be the nu- 
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cleus of a unified system for determining the 
originality of an invention anywhere in the 
world. 

The search would comprise a net- 
work of national and regional patent offices 
linked by satellite, cable, and overland cir- 
cults to a central computer. Each of the 
national and regional offices would maintain 
laser hologram files of all existing patents 
and patent applications In its area. 

Whenever an inventor filed a patent appli- 
cation in any country in the system, the 
information would be flashed via the world 
network to the computer. From the com- 
puter, an automatic call would go to all 
offices in the network for any information 
in their hologram files needed to determine 
the novelty of the invention. 

The whole process, from start to finish, 
would be automatic and virtually instan- 
taneous, and the inventor filing the applica- 
tion would know within hours whether he 
could obtain a world patent on his idea. 

Although the technical feasibility of such 
a system is imminent, this does not mean 
that it can start operating the moment it is 
delivered—like a toaster or a television set. 
An essential requirement for a global sys- 
tem of any type is prior agreement on basic 
standards and procedures. 

THE NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION 


In the patent field, there must be a com- 
mon set of language symbols and computer 
codes, Data must be prepared and p 
in a standard format applied throughout the 
system. A single procedure must be estab- 
lished for error control in the communica- 
tion circuits linking the computer to na- 
tional and regional offices. 

Today, there are as many different codes, 
error control methods, and data formats as 
there are different computer systems. Inter- 
national discussions have brought some 
progress toward standardization, but there 
is still much to be done. 

Beyond this, there are important opera- 
tional questions to be resolved. Who should 
have access to the data in the search system. 
and under what conditions? What procedures 
should be followed in adding new informa- 
tion to the files? How will outdated material 
be eliminated? 

The answer to these and other crucial 
questions can come only within the frame- 
work of a broad international accord. We 
can give birth to great concepts in our scien- 
tific laboratories, but they must be brought 
to fruition in the parliaments of nations. 
While technology forges the means, political 
agreements among nations must delineate 
the ends 


We must resolve conflicts of attitude, tra- 
dition, and law. We must smooth differences 
in procedure and reconcile our varied policies 
and practices. We must cease, for example, 
to characterize the identical employment of 
patents as a privilege in one country and an 
abuse in another. Certainly, no global system 
worthy of the name can be built on the re- 
stricted foundations of nationalism. 

Those of us who represent industrialized 
nations should be especially responsive to 
the value of a universal patent system that 
is reliable, fast, simple, and reasonably 
priced. For the great preponderance of in- 
vention in the world today continues to take 
place within our borders. 

IMPACT ON DEVELOPING NATIONS 


Nevertheless, whatever patent system 
evolves must also reflect a deliberate concern 
for the progress of the developing nations. 
It must recognize—as a resolution of the 
United Nations General Assembly has set 
forth—that access to knowledge and experi- 
ence in technology is essential to the enlarge- 
ment of their economic productivity. 

Some of the benefits that an integrated 
patent processing complex can offer to the 
more needy lands are dramatically appar- 
ent. They will have complete access to 
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Worldwide facilities that can tell them what 
has been invented by whom and where. They 
Will not have to divert scarce resources of 
Money and skilled manpower to the creation 
Of an independent patent operation. Con- 
versely, their own inventors will be able to 
initiate filing of applications throughout the 
World, while avoiding much of the expense, 
time, and expertise now involved. 

By having a continuously updated cata- 

e of emerging technology to examine for 

Use in their own nation-building, these less- 

advantaged countries of the world may leap- 

frog some of the steps in conventional pat- 

of economic development. In addition, 

their participation in the world system will 

Provide an environment more attractive to 

foreign patent holders and encourage greater 
local use of their patents. 

We must assist the emerging countries in 
Mastering technology rather than simply of- 
fering them its fruits. It is both enlightened 
self-interest and good business for the in- 
dustriallzed third of the world to seek ad- 
vancement for the other two-thirds. If it 
does not, advancing technology will simply 
serve to magnify the already perilous im- 
balance between the have and the have-not 
nations, 

This international conference in Frankfurt 
Will seek, and undoubtedly find, agreement 
in many areas bearing on the problems of 
Patents. But if it achieves agreement on 
One subject alone—the need for immediate 
development of an electronic World Patent 

System—it will have taken a major 

Step forward toward the realization of true 

Universality in the process of invention. In 

doing so, this conference can contribute 

cantly to man’s long and continuing 
Search for world peace and progress. 


Strike Three on ABC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
American television viewers tuned in on 
American Broadcasting Co.’s much 
heralded and unrealistically lengthy pro- 
duction, entitled Africa.“ 

This television presentation, screened 
Nationwide on the evening of September 
10, 1967, was lacking of responsibility and 

in many places. 

Unfortunately, this is the case in far 

many radio and television newscasts 

&nd related documentaries. And, in most 

tances no one bothers—or is successful 

u he does to correct the distortions and 

Perhaps intentional slanting and altera- 
tion of the true facts. 

It was quite evident to any impartial 
viewer that ABC's production was biased 
and contained many inaccuracies—par- 
ticularly in that portion dealing with 
South Africa, ` 

Mr. Speaker, fortunately the record 
has been corrected. I follow my remarks 
With a statement on this matter by the 
Honorable H. L. T. Taswell, South Afri- 
fan Ambassador to the United States, 
Which appeared in the publication “News 
1967 South Africa,” dated September 13, 
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SOUTH Arrican AMBASSADOR'S COMMENTS ON 
TV PROGRAM 

Commenting on the ABC television pro- 
duction Africa which was screened nation- 
wide In the United States on the evening of 
September 10, the South African Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Mr. H. L. T. Tas- 
well, sald: 

“Basically the South African section of 
the film is biased and full of half-truths. 
It belittles SA's efforts in dealing with a 
complex problem of human relations and 
conflicting cultures and ignores the great 
progress made. 

“Nowhere in independent Africa do peo- 
ple, regardless of their race or color have as 
high a general standard of living, educa- 
tion or health, as they do in SA. The sound- 
est remarks came from Mr. Howard K. Smith 
at the conclusion of the program where he 
advises: don't push; Africa is going its own 
way.’ He says South Africa should not be 
written off and forecasts that the Republic 
will play a greater role in Africa. I agree with 
that; I do not agree that this will come 
about through the breakdown of Separate 
Development. Rather the inherent soundness 
of our policy (not ABC’s distorted version 
of it) will bring about mutual respect be- 
tween races and conflicting cultures and 
provide the background both for future de- 
velopment in SA and for improved relations 
with our neighbors. If ABC genuinely be- 
lieves our policy is wrong, can it point to 
any country in the world today—not just 
Africa—and say it has in fact found the 
solution to the age-old problems of getting 
people of different races and cultures to live 
together in peace and harmony?” 


Interesting History on Auto Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OY MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, just be- 
fore our recent extended recess, a most 
interesting newspaper article on the de- 
velopment of the energy-absorbing 
steering column, was brought to my at- 
tention. I believe, Mr. Speaker, the article 
will capture the attention of all our 
Members as auto safety remains an ac- 
tive interest to us all. 

The article, entitled “Reveals GM 
Steering Move Predated Nader Cam- 
paign,” appeared in the Wednesday, 
August 30, 1967, edition of the Detroit 
News. The writer, Robert W. Irvin, in- 
terviewed Mr. J. E. “Joe” Godfrey, gen- 
eral manager of the Saginaw Steering 
Gear Division of General Motors, which 
has developed the column that has been 
installed on 1967 model GM cars. 

I have a special interest inasmuch as 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division is lo- 
cated in Michigan's Eighth District and 
outstanding 


Let me just single out the tremendous 
growth of this plant as mentioned in 
the article. Employment now is up 300 
percent in the last 16 years with a total 
work force of 7,400 workers. In the 3.3 
million-square-foot plants, almost 6 mil- 
lion energy-absorbing columns have been 
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built since June 21, 1966. Production now 
is running about 20,000 a day. 

But the real point I would want to 
emphasize is the fact that this growth. 
this productiton, was not and can not be 
achieved overnight. As often is the case, 
time is required to develop the project 
from an idea, to the drawing board, 
through an experimental stage, and 
finally to production. The energy-absorb- 
ing steering column, still being improved, 
was nearly a 10-year project. The first 
experimental models were built back in 
1959. 

I am pleased to bring this article to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

REVEALS GM STEERING Move PREDATED NADER 
CAMPAIGN 
(By Robert W. Irvin) 

Sactnaw.—"I had never heard of Ralph 
Nader when this broke in the summer of 
1965.” 

That was when General Motors gave the go- 

ahead to build an energy absorbing steering 
column for installation on 1967 model GM 
cars. 
The speaker was J. E. (Joe) Godfrey, gen- 
eral manager of the Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division of GM, which had developed the 
column, 

He told about the division's seven-year 
project during a recent interview. 

The first experimental models were built 
back in 1959. One problem then and now, 
Godfrey said, was to determine human tol- 
erance levels. 

Some information was provided by cadaver 
tests conducted at Wayne State University. 

But even after the design was well along 
a “confusing atmopshere” made it difficult to 
put the idea across, Godfrey sald, citing con- 
flicting theorles of some accident researchers 
several ago. 

In mid-1965, however, the safety hearings 
started in Washington and top auto leaders 
were called to testify. About the same time 
they announced new safety packages that 
would be incorporated into the 1968 models, 
such as rear seat belts, padded instrument 
panels and back-up lights, And it was about 
this time the new column got the green light, 

Actually, the final design hadn't been de- 
termined at this time. Godfrey took the plans 
of the Koppy Tool Corp., Ferndale, and told 
them “to develop the dies while we made the 
final decision. They did a great job.” 

The same tool company bulit the equip- 
ment for manufacturing Ford Motor Co.'s 
energy absorbing column which is being in- 
troduced on the 1968 models. Saginaw sold 
its column or components of it to both Amer- 
ican Motors and Chrysler Corp. this year. 

The division is now working on an im- 
proved model of the column but it’s not ex- 
pected to be ready before 1969. 

We put a lot of dough in the project, but 
it was money well spent,” said Godfrey. “The 
evidence thus far shows we did a good job.” 

He was referring to several hundred docu- 
mented cases of the columns working 1n ac- 
cidents and saving lives. In fact, Washington 
Officials cite the results to date as one ex- 
planation of why they are willing to recon- 
sider a previous requirement that shoulder 
belts be standard equipment in 1968 cars. 

The column is just the latest achievement 
of the division. It’s had a remarkable growth 
record since 1951 when it brought out power 
steering, now found on the overwhelming 
majority of American cars. 

Employment is up 300 percent in the inter- 
vening 16 years, to a total of 7,400, and the 
amount of floor space is up 600 percent, to 
3.3 million square feet. If it was a private 
company it would be rated as a $300 million- 
a-year business. 

It has produced almost six million energy 
absorbing columns since they went into pro- 
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duction June 21, 1966. Production is now 
running about 20,000 a day. 

Incidentally, where was Nader when the 
production planning was being started for the 
column in mid-1965? He was finishing his 
book — Unsafe at Any Speed”—which was 
published the following November. 


The Kee Report: Small Business 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a previous public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
the small business establishments and 
how the Small Business Administration 
gives them the financial and business 
management assistance they need. 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

The American economy is now pouring out 
goods and services at a rate never before 
seen on this earth. Because our economic 
life is so productive, it is under constant 
study by other nations, including the Com- 
munist powers which still cannot produce 
enough to meet their basic needs. 

The efficiency of the big corporation is a 
major factor in the story of our economic 
growth. The industrial giants of America 
are the marvels of the age. They can produce 
more automobiles, more television sets, and 
more of everything else than their rivals 
abroad and still keep the price within the 
range of the average pocketbook. 

A few big corporations in the United 
States do more business each year than the 
majority of countries in the United Nations, 
Quite obviously, it is in the national inter- 
est to keep these big combines healthy and 
prosperous. 

However, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the nation’s economic health depends 
solely upon the big corporations. You may 
be surprised to know that more than ninety- 
five percent of all business concerns in the 
United States are small in size and inde- 
pendently owned and operated, These small 
concerns employ more than forty percent 
of the nation’s labor force. In other words, 
the butcher, the baker and the corner 
grocer are just as important to the nation’s 
well-being as they ever were. 

Several years ago, Congress established 
the Small Business Administration for the 
express purpose of helping both the man 
who wanted to go into business for himself 
and the man who wanted to stay in 
business. 

Financial aid Is the thing most needed by 
the independent operator. He may need 
$5,000 or $10,000 to meet current expenses 
or he may need that sum to finance plant 
expansion. 

The Small Business Administration is 
authorized to lend government funds when 
the conditions warrant. These Federal loans 
haye kept thousands of owners in business. 
But, direct loaning Is only a part of the fi- 
nancial assistance rendered by the Small 
Business Administration. This agency has es- 
tablished a fine working relationship with 
the banking community in every part of 
our country. As a result, about one-third of 
the loans now under review involve local 
financing. In other words, the small business 
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man is being taught how to take care of his 
financial needs in his own community. 

In addition, the Small Business Admini- 
stration keeps a sharp eye out to see that in- 
dependent operators are given a share in the 
government procurement program. These 
government contracts often give an economic 
life to the entire business community. 

The Small Business Administration has 
also found a way to provide individual coun- 
seling for the merchant or shopkeeper on the 
best way to run his business. This program 
is called SCORE. This is a corps of retired 
executives who have the experience and the 
know-how to give sound advice on business 
management, There are three thousand of 
these retired executives who perform this 
service in their home communities without 
compensation. 

The Small Business Administration is doing 
a good job of keeping independent opera- 
tors sound and healthy. 

Thank you for listening, 


Yes, a Giant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on September 
8 the Missouri Teamster newspaper car- 
ried a tribute to Richard H. Amberg, 
publisher of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. I believe this article, coming as it 
does from an organization which did not 
often agree with Dick Amberg on many 
controversial issues of the day, reflects 
the high esteem in which he was held by 
all that knew him. 

I insert this article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Yes, a GIANT 

One could scarcely turn to the pages of 
the morning St. Louis Globe-Democrat these 
past 12 years without a mixed sense of dis- 
tress and wonder. It would be hard to find 
a greater polarity in views than in that news- 
paper and ours. 

One could find there some really strong 
journalistic stuff—for more bombing and 
for the wisdom of military men, for the ex- 
ploits of the FBI, for the narrow, straight- 
laced virtues of the world of Horatio Alger. 
The communities of the ghetto and of or- 
ganized labor and of those who view the 
world from a more liberal stance stood in 
awe and anger and frustration before the 
sharp blade of this unique and provocative 
newspaper. You did not simply read it; you 
cared—one way or another—about what it 
had to say. 

It was this way because of the dynamic 
and committed personality of its publisher, 
Richard H. Amberg, who died last week be- 
fore his time. 

Dick Amberg disagreed with our views as 
much as we did with his, but there was a 
warmth and humanity in his disagreement 
which said he was an earnest man who be- 
lieved passionately in the way he saw the 
world, He could differentiate persons and 
views, ideals and causes. It was a measure of 
his largeness that when he died, even those 
who disagreed with him felt the vacuum of 
his leavetaking. 

There are various ways to speak praise of 
such a man. As a journalist he was superb. 
As a believer in civic causes, he was tireless. 
As an advocate of the right as he saw It, he 
was relentless. As a man he was kind, 
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thoughtful, humble and good. As a figure in 
our midst, he was towering. 

He lived in a world of controversy because 
to him it was urgent to speak his mind, He 
would be the first to expect that in death, 
the controversy would follow him. But it 
will be controversy of ideas and not of per- 
sonhood, for he lived life as he saw it all 
the way. z 

His own newspaper set forth on Tuesday 
that “A Giant Has Passed Our Way.“ We have 
rarely agreed with its editorials, but in this 
instance, we find no fault with its judgment. 


Halbouty on Middle East Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, another 
war in the Middle East this year, among 
other things, has brought to the atten- 
tion of Americans our countries grow- 
ing dependence upon Arab oil to supply 
our needs. The fickleness of the Arab 
nations became apparent soon after the 
war started when they closed down all 
trade with the United States forcing us 
to draw heavily on our own resources 
and to increase imports from other oil- 
producing nations. I submit that this 
country need not be dependent on the 
Arab States and that it would be fool- 
hardy for us to continue to expect the 
Arab nations to supply our needs. In- 
dependent American oil operators are 
distressed with our Nation’s continuing - 
naive approach to Arab oil and the entire 
oil-import policy. At a recent meeting of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Michael T. Halbouty, pointed 
out how costly Middle East oil actually is 
to America. I include a newsletter by the 
Rocky Mountain Association of Geolo- 
gists regarding Mr. Halbouty's state- 
ment: 

HaLBouty ON Mippite East Or. 

Claiming that Middle East oil is the “most 
costly commodity that we have in the world 
today,” Michel T. Halbouty has called on the 
U.S. to eliminate dependence on Middle East, 
African or Communist oil. During an address 
before a meeting of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce directors and mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma City Geological Society, 
Mr. Halbouty claimed that it is an “illusion” 
that Middle East oll costs only pennies & 
barrel to find and produce. 

“This does not include the costs of our 
fleets in the Mediterranean waters to pro- 
tect these Interests,” said Mr. Halbouty, It 
does not include the hospitals and schools 
and highways and untold other facilities that 
we have to build for these countries. It does 
not include the international accommoda- 
tions which are costly to our taxpayers and 
have to be made at every turn. It does not 
include the cost of the tremendous damage 
to our domestic industry which has seen ex- 
ploration virtually limited to offshore areas, 
which has seen the disappearance of thou- 
sands of independent domestic operators, and 
which has seen experienced and needed drill- 
ing contractors move out of the picture. It 
does not include a thousand other untold 
costs to our economy and to our security.” 

While calling for a greatly increased ex- 
ploration effort for more oil and gas reserves 


— 
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in the U.S., Canada and the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, Mr. Halbouty called for an immedi- 
ate elimination of “any vestige of dependence 
on Middle East, African or Communist oll.” 

“As an American and a geologist, I object 
strongly to the continuing effort, at the sacri- 
fice of our domestic petroleum industry, of 
Pouring American dollars into the develop- 
Ment of the petroleum industry of the Middle 
East countries which have told us to get out,” 
declared Mr. Halbouty. 

He pointed out that as things stand now, 
Whoever controls Middle East oll can con- 
trol the world. “Beneath the surface of the 
Arab countries is two thirds of the world's 

wn oil reserves, and from these reserves 
is pumped one-third of the world’s pro- 
duction. Western Europe, as well as indus- 
trialized Japan, is dependent on this oil for 
Tapidly growing energy requirements," he 
Said. 


Mr. Halbouty urged the build-up of do- 
Mestic reserves to offset the present Middle 
East advantage. 

He estimated that U.S. wildcat wells must 
be tripled to 25,000 wells or more per year 
to find minimal domestic requirements of 
55 billion barrels of new oil and 300 trillion 
Cubic feet of new natural gas just to satisfy 
rt energy requirements in the next ten 

ears 


“It is unthinkable that our nation, which 
depends on oil and gas for three-quarters of 
Our energy requirements, and which has 

m the greatest oil developer around the 
World, should ever be faced with an oll short- 
age," said Mr. Halbouty. We have found oil 
in the Arab countries, for the Arab countries, 
but there are few indications that we have 
Teally developed mutual understanding with 
the Arabs. This vast source of oil is unreliable 
as we have already twice seen. No free na- 
tion can ever depend on it—despite its size. 

“We must realize that our domestic petro- 
leum is the only available dependable supply. 
Other sources are subject to nationalization, 
expropriation, confiscation by exorbitant tax- 
ation, the caprice of foreign sovereigns, war 
and other emergency disconnections.” 


Flanagan, Ill., Lady Has Message on 
Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Jack 
Cohn, retired merchant of Gary, Ind., 
forwarded to me the following item from 
the Bloomington, Ill., Pantagraph. 

Mrs. Evelyn May, of Flanagan, III., 

a message which, if all parents 
throughout the Nation would emulate, 
the youth of America, our school system, 
and our Nation’s future would greatly 

nefit therefrom. 

The item referred to follows: 
FLANAGAN LADY'S LETTER APPEARS IN 
DAILY PAPER 

The following letter appeared in the 

ednesday morning Pantagraph in the 
“Letters To The Editor” column: 

“Soon mothers all over the nation will 
be settling down for a second cup of coffee 
&nd heaving a deep sigh of relief for at last 
the little offspring are finally out from under 
foot and off to school. Mothers will say: 
‘Peace at last.’ 

“However, it seems that this should also 
be a good time for serious reflection. Our 
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children are among our greatest gifts given 
to us by God and along with this blessing 
comes many responsibilities. 

“As sad as it is to say, it is very apparent 
that many parents are expecting the schools 
and churches to do the tasks that should 
be done in the home. These include the 
teaching of love and respect for fellow 
human beings (regardless of race or color), 
morality, discipline, respect for our nation 
and its laws and the joy of serving others. 

“The only way these ideals can be taught 
is by parental example. A teacher once said 
that a parent is sending himself to school 
every day. We cannot wait until our child 
becomes a teenager to instill these qualities 
in him, They must be taught from the 
cradle. Naturally mistakes will be made, but 
only as we admit them can we gain the 
respect of our youngsters. 

“During these times of war, riots and 
turmoll, we need to help our children in their 
search for the meaning of life and instill 
in them a deep and personal relationship 
with God in their daily lives so that they 
may truly find a purpose for their lives and 
be able to face the future with courage and 
hope. 


Flanagan Mrs. EvELYN May.” 


The Peace Movement on Long Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, for the last 2 
weeks my office in the quiet little town of 
Riverhead has been the scene of demon- 
strations by some people who oppose the 
war in which we are engaged. The dem- 
onstrators have come armed only with 
posters, cameras, and press releases, but 
because this is an unusual occurrence in 
Riverhead, and because some of the local 
papers have printed the releases, they 
have attracted a certain amount of at- 
tention. 

Mindful of the honor being conveyed 
upon me, and feeling responsible for 
placing it in its proper perspective, I 
have done a little research on the history 
of the peace movement in Riverhead. My 
search for a precedent was in vain until 
I found the following article, printed in 
the “Letters to the Editor” pages of the 
New York Tribune, in July 1863. 

The President being damned, of course, 
was not named Johnson, but Lincoln. 
The style of the protesters of 104 years 
ago was somewhat more flamboyant than 
those who have surrounded my office for 
the last 2 weeks, but I am sure that, in 
current jargon, they were highly moti- 
vated. 

The article follows without further 
comment, It speaks for itself: 

“A COPPERHEAD PEACE MEETING ON LONG 

ISLAND 

“Our usually quiet little village was yester- 
day invaded by a host of armed men, who 
came under the guise of Peace Democrats, to 
hold a Convention here. I say armed men, not 
because I saw bayonets or swords, but be- 
cause at least one of the principal speakers 
intimated that he had a revolver in his 
pocket, ready for resistance in case “of at- 
tempted arrest, and others made use of ex- 
pressions intimating a preparation for, if 
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not expectation of, such arrest. One Burr, 
the editor of a Peace journal published in 
your city, as he announced at the close of 
the meeting, especially distinguished him- 
self by the virulence of his language; and 
perhaps if I repeat a few of his expressions 
it may show what right he has to claim to 
be an especial lover of peace. He abhorred, 
he said, defied, and cursed the Administra- 
tion, and asked no clemency from it, He 
would as soon stain his hands in his broth- 
er's blood as to ask any favor from such an 
assassin and thief as Abe Lincoln. And he, 
in another connection, called the President 
a ‘d—d old fool’. He declared that if a Pro- 
vost-Marshal were to come into Bergen 
County, New Jersey, he would need as many 
lives as a cat, and a basket of duplicate 
heads. He said that New Jersey would not 
have war-howling Democrats in her borders; 
Abe Lincoln and the devil wanted them. He 
thanked God that we could not conquer ` 
the South; and he considered this just the 
time to make peace, when we were going to 
get licked most thunderingly. The only 
quarrel he had with the Rebels was their 
going off so ungallantly, leaving us at the 
mercy of the bloody scoundrels of the Ad- 
ministration. He could not be arrested when 
awake; it would take an army of seven men 
to arrest him; for, said he, ‘I have got seven 
of you fellows in my pocket here, and I am 
willing to die in defense of liberty, particu- 
larly if I can send into eternity before me 
seven traitors and scoundrels.’ And he would 
engage to lead that crowd against any 
force Mr. Lincoln could get in this county. 
The ‘Peace army’ was being marshalled 
rapidly. 

“I will not attempt to give you the lan- 
guage of other speakers. They all breathed 
the same spirit; and the most violent and 
aggressive sentiments were received with 
the greatest applause. Your readers can 
judge for themselves whether those Peace 
Democrats are really as meek and lowly as 
their name would indicate or whether they 
are wolves in sheep’s clo , ready to fly 
to arms in support of treason, upon the first 
assurance of success.“ 


The 20th Anniversary of the U.S. Air 
Force ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Air Force today marks its 20th anniver- 
sary as a separate service. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to express my congratulations to our gir- 
men on this occasion. I know I speak for 
all of us in reaffirming our respect and 
esteem for the defense these men render 
the Nation. 

The Air Force literally has provided a 
shield of safety under which the United 
States, since the end of World War II, 
has been able to pursue the goals of peace 
and a better life, both here and in the 
world. ; 

We tend to take this fact for granted. 
But I think our Air Force men under- 
stand this and perhaps it is as it should 
be. We are not militarily powerful so 
much by choice as by necessity. 

Aerospace power in the nuclear age is 
the decisive fact of life, or death, to be 
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candid about it. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the long years of duty provided 
by the now-departed B-36 bomber, for 
example, which never fired a shot in 
anger, persuaded any would-be aggres- 
sor that an attack on the United States 
would result in his own destruction. I 
might add, parenthetically, that many of 
the emergency war plan missions as- 
signed to the B-36 aircrews during that 
time were understood to be one-way 
trips. The men knew this and accepted it 
as part of the commitment they made, as 
volunteers, to their fellow citizens. 

As we sit in this body today, thousands 
of our airmen stand on round-the-clock 
alert, day in and day out, both here and 
in foreign countries, to respond to any 
attack against our country. Few of us 
have much of an awareness of this fact. 
Fewer of us still have ever seen the 
bombers, fighters, and missiles only min- 
utes and seconds away from launching. 
They have never been employed in this 
role and hopefully never will be. 

The absence of any direct attack 
against the United States testifies to the 
effectiveness of this retaliatory force. 
And the security is reflected in a number 
of diverse ways. 

It has compelled the Soviet Union to 
depend more on political and diplomatic 
initiatives than on outright military 
force. This security also has contributed 
to the development of nationalistic 
movements by some of our allies, to the 
point of causing distress to our policy- 
makers. ; 

This umbrella of retaliatory strength 
further has had its effect on our own in- 
ternal life. The fact that there is now 
substantial debate and protest against 
war and weaponry indicates the viability 
of such basic American virtues as free- 
dom of speech and thought, all of this 
ironically fostered to some degree by this 
22 years of security provided by an effec- 
tive deterrent. 

Some residents of my district, center- 
ing on Dayton, Ohio, can remember the 
skepticism directed at the achievement 
of two of their neighbors, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, in developing the world’s 
first powered aircraft. But in the brief 
space of 60 years, their invention has 
become a key factor in world power. 

Our Air Force has served with distinc- 
tion in peace and war. I am conscious of 
the vital role these men play in our 
society and extend my tribute to them on 
this auspicious occasion. 


Maryland, Poor Maryland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
American forces have successfully used 
the newspapers and television to do the 
thinking for our friends in Maryland. 
The people have been educated to believe 
that their grandfathers were lousy 
statesmen and that a brand new “estab- 
lishment” type constitution, conforming 
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with the ideas of L. B. J. and Earl Warren, 
is progress. 

And unless providence and prayer lead 
them otherwise, Maryland will be the 
first State to go under appointed rather 
than elected State officials. 

We will watch to see the results—are 
Marylanders as freethinking as their 
fathers; or will they fall victim to edu- 
cation—that is, the nonintellectuals 
cannot be trusted to govern themselves. 

Mr, Speaker, I here insert the Wash- 
ington Evening Star article for Septem- 
ber 13 in the RECORD: 

CONSTITUTION PARLEY OPENS Minus STATE 
FLOWERS 
(By Anne Christmas) 

ANNAPOLIS.—Maryland’s first Constitu- 
tional Convention in 100 years opened yes- 
terday with no black-eyed susans for decora- 
tions. But the absence of the state's official 
flower from the podium was not the fault of 
the program committee, which conducted a 
statewide search. 

A member of the committee, Del. Edward 
J. Clarke of Montgomery, even appealed to 
Rep. Gilbert Gude, R-Md., who owns a large 
nursery business near Rockville. Gude put his 
experts on the trail, but had to report the 
sad news that black-eyed Susans just don't 
bloom in Maryland at this time of year. 

Instead of the state flower, Gude substi- 
tuted an arrangement in the state colors of 
orange carnations and star flowers with green 
foliage painted black, as the only decoration 
on the podium of the House of Delegates. 

Traditionalists pointed out that the black- 
eyed Susan is a summertime flower and that 
daisies must be dyed black and gold each May 
to adorn the winner of the Preakness, Mary- 
land's world famed horse race at Pimlico. 
Black-eyed susans, designated as the state 
flower by the General Assembly in 1918, 
bloom only in July and early August, and 
heaven help the visiting stranger who refers 
to them as weeds. 

Even without black-eyed Susans, however, 
there was a keen awareness of history as 142 
delegates convened under the gavel of the 
convention president H. Vernon Eney, who 
already has achieved considerable fame as a 
man who runs a tight ship. 

If the next 90 days appear to offer only 
hard work to participants, there are some 
bright spots. Not the least of them are 50 
high school students aldes nominated by 
their principals for scholastic ability and 
their interest in the constitutional conyen- 
tion and other leadership qualities. 

Eney explained that the honor students 
will serve as pages to delegates and as mes- 
sengers to committees, and urged members 
to “use them, make them feel that they are 
earning their pay, performing a service and 
participating in a public event of the high- 
est order.” 

He added: “They will carry back to their 
homes, schools and friends an impression of 
the work of this convention which could 
be obtained In no other way.” 

The students, ranging from 16 to 18 years, 
will serve for two-week periods, then return 
to classes and come back later for another 
two weeks in Annapolis. The girls are board- 
ing in private homes, and the boys are living 
in dormitories in St. John's College. 

Betsey Harrison. 17, of Harwood, Mad., 
termed the job “fascinating.” Kathy Drake, 
18, of Kensington, agreed: “terrific!” 

The House of Delegates chamber in the 
old State House was Jammed for the open- 
ing. The plan for a strictly ordered con- 
vention, apparent in Eney’s speech, was 
rivaled by mass confusion elsewhere, as a 
crescendo of questions came from all sides. 

Where could delegates find some official 
stationery? Could a telephone be ordered by 
& group from one county? Where could you 
hang your coat? Where is such and such a 
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committee meeting? And, oh where, was the 
Official shoe shine boy? 

(There was an answer to that last query: 
It was promised that the shoe shine stand 
in the State House would be open for busi- 
ness today.) 

As these and many more questions echoed 
around the old building, an observer com- 
mented: “I thought Eney’s speech explained 
everything except the location of the ladies” 
lounge.” 


Belmar First Aid Unit To Mark 40th 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, September 24, I will have the honor 
to address the Belmar, N.J., First Aid & 
Safety Squad on the occasion of its 40th 
anniversary. This wonderful organization 
concludes its 3-day celebration on Sep- 
tember 24, and I consider it a great privi- 
lege to participate. The Belmar First Aid 
& Safety Squad throughout the years 
has rendered innumerable acts of public 
service, and I would suspect there are few 
families in the community that have not 
benefited in some way and, indeed, since 
Belmar’s squad set the example for 
others, the entire State of New Jersey is 
indebted to this organization. 


On Monday, June 12, 1967, the Asbury 
Park Evening Press, Asbury Park, N.J., 
contained an article about the Belmar 
First Aid & Safety Squad outlining 
many interesting facts and events, which 
I am pleased to have permission to in- 
sert, as follows: 


BELMAR Fmst Arp Untr To Mark 40TH YEAR— 
New JERSEY AIDMEN To JOIN FETE 

BELMAR —First aldmen from 397 of the 
state’s first ald squads are expected to meet 
here in September to observe the 40th an- 
niversary of the Belmar First Ald and Safety 
Squad. 

The squad was organized in 1927 and is 
believed to be the oldest in the East. 

An informal gathering at the squad home 
on the northeast corner of 9th and D streets 
Sept, 22 will launch a three-day program. 

DRILL CONTEST SET 

Robert Connelly, program chairman, sald 
56 rescue squads will take part in a rescue 
drill the following morning. Details of the 
contest are being withheld to prevent any 
squad from planning a solution in advance. 
In past years squads have often been re- 
quired to rescue a disabled“ person from the 
top of the borough water tower. 

The squads will compete in first ald exer- 
cises in the afternoon. A dinner dance for 
400 guests is planned for the evening at the 
Barclay Hotel. 

A parade will be held on Sept. 24, a Sun- 
day. Marchers will step off at 2 p.m. from 
Lake Como and march north on F street past 
u reviewing stand at 9th avenue. The Mo- 
Guire Air Force Band and Drill Team will 
join high school bands in the parade, Mr. 
Connelly said. 

Winners’ trophies will be displayed in the 
window of Taylor’s Hardware Store, F St. 
over the July 4th weekend. Mayor John A. 
Taylor, owner of the store, is one of the 
squad's 25 active members. 
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DONATED AMBULANCE 


The squad got its start when a benefactor, 
Frank Mihlon, who maintained a summer 
home at 203 Ocean Ave., presented members 
With a fully equipped ambulance and uni- 
forms for each man. 

According to an article that appeared in 
the Asbury Park Press on March 27, 1928, the 
Belmar Exchange Club honored Mr. Mihlon's 
11-year-old son, Frank Mihlon Jr., for his 
Part in getting the squad started. 

Frank Jr. was made an honorary member 
Of the Exchange Club and its 900 affiliated 
Clubs throughout the country. At the cere- 
Mony, William B. Connelly, then vice presi- 
dent of the Exchange Ciub, said that Frank 
Jr. had seen a newspaper article discussing 
the possibility of forming a first aid squad 
and suggested to his father that the latter 
Contribute an emergency car.“ 

Mr. Mimlon was a sporta promoter, who 
Staged motorcycle and bicycle races at the 
Velodrome, which at the time was on South 
Orange avenue in Newark. He was principal 
Owner of the Velodrome and also promoted 
Taces in London, Berlin, and Rome. 

STILL LIVES HERE 

Mr. Mihlon owned a home and business on 
the southwest corner of Broad and Market 
streets in Newark. Two bronze plaques set in 
the sidewalk still mark the site there of the 
family's home. Mr. Mihlon died in 1936. 

His widow, Mrs. Minnie Mhlon. and his 
son, Frank Mihlon Jr., still live at the family 
home here on Ocean avenue. 

Mr. Mihlon Jr. told the Asbury Park Press 
that he and his parents often observed per- 
Sons hurt in mishaps on the waterfront and 
Noted there was no one to care for the 
injured. 

He recalled one instance that convinced 
the Mihlons that a first ald squad was 
needed: 

One Sunday evening they saw a man try- 

to open his car after locking the keys 
inside it. The man tried to force a window 
Which broke, cutting his arm severely, Be- 
fore help was finally secured the man was in 
danger of bleeding to death. 

A picture of the first ambulance operated 
by the first ald squad shows its side panel 
Was lettered, “The Frank Milhon Jr. First 
Aid Squad.” 

SON GAVE SECOND VEHICLE 

Other newspaper clippings reveal that the 
Second ambulance owned by the squad was 
a gift from Mr. Mihlon Jr., then 12. 

They recount that Mr. Mihion gave his son 
$2,000 for Christmas in December 1929, which 
Was to be savings for the future. Prank Jr. 
told his father he would like to use the 
Money to buy another ambulance for the 
Squad and his father agreed. 

The gift was a fully equipped Studebaker. 

Mr. Mihlon Jr, is married and the couple 
has a son and two daughters. A National 
Broadcasting Co. radio program in 1942 de- 
Scribed his role in alding the squad and the 
ccmpany presented him with a medal. 

He himself has twice been alded by the 
first aid squad, once in 1932 and again in 
1965, when he suffered a serious back injury. 

INTERESTED IN WORK 


Mrs, Mihlon said she has lived here 51 
Years. Her son credits her role in helping 
Start the first ald squad and noted that she 
Was “extremely interested in first aid work.” 

Records show that the squad answered 94 
Calis during 1928. Now the calls average more 
than 1,000 a year and during a 10-day period 
in July there were 100 calls for assistance. 

When the Squad decided to move from the 
Quarters it shared with the Union Fire Co. in 

former borough hall on E street, Mr. 
Mihlon donated a site for a permanent home. 

A $4,000 building was erected in 1931 and 
bedi oe moved into its present home in 

Six Monmouth County communities fol- 
lowed Belmar's lead to form their own 
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squads, and In August 1929 they met here to 
form the New Jersey State First Ald Council. 
Charles Measure was president and Frederick 
L. Duggan of Spring Lake was first vice 
president. 

Mr. Measure, the squad’s first captain, died 
in 1953, Another founder, former Police 
Captain William Briden died in October. He 
was known to state first aidmen as Mr. 
First Ald.” 

FOUNDERS TO ATTEND 


Three of the men who founded the squad 
plan to attend the celebration in September. 
They are Charles Burger, here, and Arthur 
Davenport and Albert Isola, who both live in 
Florida. 

Others who will attend are Richard Mc- 
Eviliy, president of the state council, and 
officers of the state's three first ald districts. 

Today four rigs are available for calls, 
including a 1938 Ford which is a consistent 
prize winner as the oldest ambulance in the 
state. The Ford is still used for emergencies 
on the beachfront when the others are in 
service. 

Squad officers are Howard Megill, presi- 
dent; James McLoughlin and Frederick Rible, 
vice presidents; Robert Schward secretary; 
William Quakenbush, treasurer; William 
Yehle, captain; Thomas Walter, lieutenant; 
Frank La Point and John Dalton, sergeants. 


CREATED AUXILIARY 


In October, 18 women started an auxiliary. 
Mrs. Robert Connelly is president; Mrs. Frank 
La Point, vice president; Mrs. Francis Hines, 
secretary, and Mrs. Joseph Gillen, treasurer. 

Dr. David Lukens serves as squad physician. 

Members might be too modest to admit it, 
but each volunteer performs an important 
service for a fellow human in time of distress 
and suffering. 


A Tribute to the Late Harry H. 
Woodring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Harry H. 
Woodring, who died on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 9, had a distinguished carcer of 
public service, having served as Governor 
of Kansas from 1931 to 1933, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of War under the admin- 
istration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
from 1933 to 1936, and as Secretary of 
War for a period of 4 years. 

Although I was not personally ac- 
quainted with the late former Governor 
of Kansas, Harry Woodring, I am well 
aware of his great service to Kansas and 
the Nation. I join with many citizens of 
my home State of Kansas and of the 
United States in paying tribute to Harry 
H. Woodring, and include the following 
editorial from the Kansas City Star of 
September 12, 1967: 

HARRY Wooprine 

Harry H. Woodring, former governor of 
Kansas (1931-32) and secretary of war from 
1936 to 1940, was blown out of the depres- 
sion to a prominent place in national events. 

Woodring, along with the late Guy T. Hel- 
vering, led the Democratic cause in Kansas 
in the days when few men of that political 
persuasion could be found. The Civil war 
background of BI Kansas” was at 


least one reason why Harry Woodring was 
only the fourth Democratic governor in the 
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history of the state. But he was an able gov- 
ernor in difficult times, and he helped pre- 
pare the way for the 2-party atmosphere that 
is somewhat more prevalent in Kansas today. 

As secretary of war, Woodring later said 
that one of his most important acts was the 
recommendation of Gen. George Catlett Mar- 
shall for Army chief of staff. He broke with 
President Roosevelt over the issue of 
weapons, principally bombers, to the British 
in 1940, and was replaced by the Republican 
Henry L. Stimson in what at the time was 
regarded as a shrewd political move by the 
President. Several years after, Woodring re- 
called that he, too, believed that England 
was our first line of defense but that the 
military had told him the airplanes were 
needed for the cover of Panama and Hawaii. 

Harry Woodring was governor of Kansas in 
trying times of economic upheaval. He was 
the civilian head of the Army in the puzzling 
era just before World War IL His death, a 
generation later, recalls a period of fearful 
uncertainties when no one had all the 
answers. 


Cities Versus Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable discussion is heard at this time 
about the role of rural America in solv- 
ing our present urban problems. Sug- 
gestions on this have come from many 
sources. 

A recent editorial in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal mentioned three 
diverse groups who are expressing them- 
selves on the rural-urban relationship. 
These are: First, Republican Party lead- 
ership; second, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, representing 
local electric associations who serve 20 
million rural people, and third, Farm 
Journal, the Nation's largest farm 
magazine. 

Because of the thoughtful nature of 
this editorial, which appeared on August 
28, I am pleased to call it to the atten- 
tion of my congressional colleagues: 

Crrtes Versus FARMS 

Republican Party leaders have proposed a 
five-point program to turn the flow of migra- 
tion in the United States back from the 
crowded cities to the rural areas. 

The GOP proposal comes at the same time 
that the National Rural Electric Co-opera- 
tive Association has been advertising in news- 
papers suggesting a similar approach to the 
“Crisis in Our Cities” and the Farm Journal, 
largest of the nation’s farm has 
begun an editorial campaign for the same 
thing in its September issue. 

All of these proposals deserve serious con- 
sideration and some action. 

The American concept that the biggest is 
the best has not proved correct as far as 
cities are concerned. There comes a point in 
the growth of any city when it reaches an 
optimum of physical development. Many 
American cities have passed that point. 

The solutions being offered include eco- 
nomic incentives for factories to locate in 


efforts, employment services in rural areas 
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comparable to those in the cities and a 
stepped up program of the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration to provide grants 
and loans to put water, sewer and other pub- 
lic works into the rural areas. 

The South could use all such efforts, this 
region being one which offers space, clean 
water and air, raw materials and good trans- 
portation systems. 

But two facts must be kept in mind. 

One is that Southern out-migration re- 
sulted in part from the inability of many of 
the migrants to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities which haye developed here. If those 
people are going to be helped, wherever they 
are, the emphasis must be on upgrading 
people. 

The second is that major cities still are 
essential. Cities grew because of the need for 
marketplaces—the gathering and distribu- 
tion centers for goods and services. 

The nation’s economy needs such centers 
and people who remain there must learn to 
live in them. Part of the problem in urban 
core areas has been that they were abandoned 
to those who were unqualified for work in 
either new rural areas or cities. 

While it is well to pursue decentralized 
economy—and a new migration back to rural 
America—that sort of program will not solve 
all city problems. It could, in fact, make the 
problems of the cities worse. 


, 


Midwest Old Settlers and Threshers 


Reunion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, the 
Midwest Old Settlers and Threshers Re- 
union has just been concluded at Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. This year over 200,000 
were in attendance. 

The people at Mount Pleasant should 
be commended for the fine way their 
community works together on this proj- 
ect. As one who has often attended Old 
Threshers, I know how much work and 
effort goes into making it a success. 

A column in the Mount Pleasant News 
by A. M. “Pat” Patterson on September 
8, 1967, helps tell the story of this cele- 
bration which does so much to remind us 
of the richness of our heritage: 


Pat’s BYSTANDER NOTES 


This year’s Midwest Old Settlers and 
Threshers Reunion gave further emphasis to 
a thing that looks obvious in the planning 
of the next few years. That is, McMillan park 
is becoming more and more a Threshers Re- 
union park. We can foresee the possibility 
that it should be sold to the Threshers asso- 
ciation at a nominal figure within the next 
few years. The association could permit the 
Fair to continue, permit the use of the 
grounds for football games for five years or 
so until the high school has other accommo- 
dations, permit the use for boys baseball 
and the like, and permit gatherings such as 
the REC annual meeting. As a picnic area, 
let’s face it, the park isn’t much anymore. 
Most of the trees are gone and it will be 10 
or 20 years before the area is heavily wooded 
again, if trees are wanted. 

There should be great community pride 
in the success of the Reunion. It is nationally 
and internationally known, of course, and 
neighbor to neighbor praise of the event un- 
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claim given In newspapers, on television and 
radio and by magazines booklets and circu- 
lars appropriately placed for public accept- 
ance, have a part in spreading the good word. 

Iowa is becoming more aware of the im- 
portance of the Reunion as a tourist attrac- 
tion each year. We have a report that one 
prominent Iowan said the Reunion is the 
best thing that has happened to Iowa in 
many years. When you have something that 
attracts the fine people that this Reunion 
does in larger numbers than any other event 
in Iowa outside the State Fair, you cannot 
take it lightly. Undoubtedly there isn’t a 
county in Iowa that wouldn’t like to have 
the Reunion. It is hardly necessary to say 
again that community cooperation and vol- 
unteer support as have been given in the past 
have had much to do with the success of the 
Reunion. Similar cooperation and volunteer 
support will have much to do with its con- 
tinuation. 

The News has used literally hundreds of 
nantes in connection with the Reunion and 
finds that the event has become so large that 
many leaders and workers cannot be listed. 
We've been told for example that a host of 
people helped at the church where attend- 
ance was beyond the capacity of the building 
repeatedly again this year. We wish we could 
give credit to all. We must mention again 
the importance of the work of Bill Sater, 
president, and Herb Hult, secretary, and the 
board of directors and also those who see to 
it that the narrow gauge railroad goes, which 
is quite a crew under the leadership of Stan 
Mathews. 

Our coverage of the event has been praised 
by many readers. Our re staf spent 
much time in getting pictures and informa- 
tion, but much credit goes also to Billie Tur- 
ley, Helen Virden, Veda Bates and Anna Lee 
Scott for writing and organizing the stories. 
We understand typewriters were clicking far 
into the night and at least on two occasions 
into the early morning to get out the stories. 
First ingredient necessary for the success of 
the Reunion is local interest, That comes in 
part from knowing what is happening each 
year through the published information. 

Many will agree with one man’s opinion of 
the Reunion as expressed in a letter printed 
in the Des Moines Register this week. He 
writes: 

HE SHOULD HAVE STAYED IN IOWA 

To Tue Enrror: I traveled all the way to 
California to see what I could have seen right 
in Iowa, After visiting the Midwest Old Set- 
tiers and Threshers Reunion at Mt. Pleasant, 
I couldn’t recommend to anyone to travel all 
the way to Knott’s Berry Farm in Buena 
Park, Calif., to see less than is at the Mt. 
Pleasant show. 

This show has the old buildings, trains 
and train robberies just like Knott's, but also 
more steam engines than you can count, a 
great array of antique cars and equipment, 
plus much more. If you only have a few min- 
utes to visit this show, don’t bother. There 
are many interesting exhibits and events all 
over the grounds. To all who are associated 
with this show, congratulations, 

- MARLOW STEINBERG. 

ALDEN, IOWA. 


Progress in the Field of Veterans 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it 


Goubtedly helps swell the crowds. The ac- is not uncommon for the men and women 
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who devote many years of outstanding 
service to the people of this Nation 
through their work in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to go unnoticed. The tempta- 
tion to criticize too often makes prece- 
dence over recognition for a job consist- 
ently well done. > 

Because of our daily observations and 
associations, we of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee have long been aware of the 
quiet but efficient performance of duty 
by the 170,000 employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration on behalf of America’s 
yeterans and their dependents who con- 
stitute nearly half of our national popu- 
lation. 

But we are not alone in our esteem for 
the work of the VA. I was especially 
pleased to note recent praise of VA em- 
ployees by the President which was 
transmitted to VA field stations by Wil- 
liam J. Driver, Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, the very able leader of an 
agency staffed by able personnel. 

It is my pleasure to submit for the 
Record a copy of Mr. Driver's Septem- 
ber 12 memorandum to VA managers 
and directors enclosing a summary of 
progress made in the field of veteran 
affairs during the past several years. 

Members of Congress can feel justifi- 
able pride in knowing that they have 
shared in this record of progress, which 
I believe reflects the most outstanding 
gains made on behalf of veterans in all 
the years I have been a Member of this 


great body: 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1967. 
Managers and Directors of Field Stations: 

Attached is a summary of a report I had 
occasion to submit recently to President 
Johnson concering progress in the field of 
veterans affairs during the past several years- 

Because so very much of this progress is 
keyed to the fine performance of you and 
the employees at your station, President 
Johnson asked me to extend his personal 
appreciation to all Veterans Administration 
personnel for their dedicated work on behalf 
of the veterans we are privileged to serve. 

I want you and members of your staff to 
know, too, that I am deeply grateful for your 
day-by-day efforts which make the VA the 
instrument of service it must always be if 
we are to carry out the intent of the Ameri- 
can people as expressed through Congress 
and the President. 

While there is much in this report that 
can give us satisfaction, I know you will agree 
that we must strive for constant Improve- 
ment if we are to administer properly the 
programs designed to meet the needs of our 
nearly 26,000,000 veterans and their 
dependents. 

W. J. DRIVER, 
Administrator. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF 
VETERANS Arrams, 1964-67 

Extension of Service: VA now provides 
counseling even before a serviceman is dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces. At the Pres- 
ident’s request, VA has stationed contact 
representatives in Viet-Nam to provide in- 
formation on veterans benefits to personnel 
due to be separated, and has established bed- 
side vocational counseling for the seriously 
disabled in 100 stateside military hospitals. 
Some 70,000 members of Armed Forces have 
been assisted in Viet-Nam, and 14,000 dis- 
abled have been counseled in military hospi- 


New Hospitals: Ten new or replacement 
VA hospitals (7,338 beds) have been built, 
with five more currently under construction 
(an additional 4,012 beds). Total cost: $269- 
million for the 15 new hospitals. 
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Waiting List Cut in Half: The list of eligi- 
ble veterans waiting for beds in VA’s 165 
hospitals has been reduced by more than 
One-half. The number on the list seeking 
treatment for nonservice-connected condi- 
tions was 25,418 in 1948, was 16,873 in 1964, 
and is now about 7,500. 

Compensation and Pension: More than 4,- 
500,000 disabled veterans, dependent parents, 
Widows and orphans have received over 
$12.2-billion in compensation and on 
Payments. Payments amounted to $3.9-bil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1964 and had mounted 
to $4.5-billion in Fiscal Year 1967. 

Nursing Home Care: This new benefit has 

Provided more than 3,700,000 patient days 

of nursing home care for veterans in a pro- 

Stam involving VA, community nursing 
and state nursing facilities. 

Aid to Children: Extra educational assist- 
ance amounting to $6,400,000 paid to 45,000 
Children of disabled or deceased veterans for 
school and college training, and special res- 
torative training for the handicapped. 

Rehabilitation Training: Nearly $4,000,000 

increased subsistence paid to 13,000 dis- 
ing veterans during rehabilitation train- 
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Major Legislation: G.I, Bill benefits and 
pital care made available to Post-Korean 
Veterans in legislation approved by the Pres- 
ident on March 3, 1966. This third-generation 
GI. Bill has an estimated five-year cost of 
$2-binion. 

On Aug. 31, 1967, the President signed the 
Veterans Pension and Readjustment Assist- 
Ance Act of 1987 granting additional benefits 
to millions of veterans at a first-year cost of 
$286-million. The new law, embodying fea- 
tures requested by the President on Jan. 31, 
1967, in the most comprehensive veterans 
Affairs message ever submitted to Congress, 
Put Viet-Nam era veterans on a benefits 
Par with older veterans, increased pensions 
Payable to 2,000,000 disabled veterans and 
Widows by an average of 5.4%, and provided 
higher payments and broadened training op- 

ties under the new G.I. Bill. 

Appropriation Requests: Appropriation re- 
Quests for VA up an average of $300-million 
& year for each of the past three years. Fiscal 
Year 1968 request of $6.6-billion highest in 
VA history excepting two peak years shortly 
Tollowing WW II. 

Medical Care Budgets: Highest in the his- 

of the VA. Budgets have exceeded a bil- 
lion dollars in each of the last three fiscal 
Years, and the F.Y, 1968 request of $1,357,- 
293,000 is the most ever asked for the care 
Of sick and disabled veterans. 

U.S. Veterans Advisory Commission: Eleven 
Member commission appointed as result of 
President's Jan. 31, 1967, Message to Con- 
Gress. Commission to make recommendations 
to Administrator of Veterans Affairs based 
On the first series of grass-roots meetings 
er held in veterans affairs field. Adminis- 

tor to report to President by January 1968 

Posals to assure that our tax dollars are 
being utilized most wisely and that our Gov- 
ernment is meeting fully its responsibilities 

all those to whom we owe so much.“ 

Hospital Care for More Veterans: With es- 
Sentially the same number of beds, VA hos- 
Pitals in F.Y. 1968 will treat 179,000 more sick 
and disabled veterans than were cared for in 
P.Y. 1958. A record 745,000 veterans were hos- 
Pitalized in P.Y. 1967, and the total is expect- 
ed to reach 787,000 in F.Y. 1968. 

Medical Research: The Fiscal Year 1968 

Propriations request of $45,061,000 is the 

hest in VA history. Constantly seeking 
Rew knowledge to improve medical care, 
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social work. VA now is affillated with 76 of 
the 88 medical schools in the nation, and 32 
of the 47 dental schools. 

Outpatient Care: VA expects 6,435,100 
visite—the highest number ever—to be made 
by beneficlaries to VA clinics and fee basis 
private physicians during the current fiscal 
year, Procedures for obtaining this care have 
been simplified greatly through use of a 
medical treatment identification card. 

Savings: Cost reduction efforts in VA's De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery accounted 
for sayings of $12.9-million last fiscal year. 
Annual administrative savings of another 
$16.9-million is due to ever-greater use of 
computer systems. Savings amounting to $2- 
million a year have been effected in VA's 
Guardianship program. 

Insurance Protection: More than 200,000 
disabled veterans were granted $1.5-billion 
worth of new G.I. insurance during a one- 
year reopening period, from May 1965 to 
May 1966. 

Insurance for Servicemen: Some 3,700,000 
personnel in the Armed Forces have received 
$36-billion worth of minimal cost insurance 
coverage in a new program supervised by the 
VA. The President has recommended in- 
creased coverage from the present maximum 
of $10,000 to a new maximum of $30,000. 
Hundreds of commercial insurance com- 
panies participate in this program. 

Loans: Nearly $10-billion worth of home, 
farm and business loans were guaranteed or 
insured by VA. Another $500-million was dis- 
tributed in VA direct loans. 

Economic Assistance Programs: Through 
Fiscal Year 1967, VA has served as host to at 
least 25% of all enrollees in the various 
economic assistance programs. A high pro- 
portion of the 28,113 enrollees trained at 120 
VA stations last year received work experi- 
ence in the manpower short health service 
occupations. 

Women Employees: VA now employs 76,- 
214 women—43.9% of its work force. This 18 
a 20.8% increase over June 30, 1963. In high- 
er ievel positions there are now 5.4% more 
women than one year ago. 

Minority Group Employees: Negroes and 
members of other minority groups now con- 
stitute 29.3% of the full-time VA work face. 
The number of Negro employees has in- 
creased by 4.5% during the past year, and 
there was an increase of 575 Negroes in high- 
er level employment, . 


Portugal’s African Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, recent 
tragic tribal tribulations among the so- 
called nations of Africa have under- 
scored anew the need for stability and in- 
telligence before “independence.” 

A recent interview granted by Portu- 
guese Foreign Minister Franco Nogueira, 
to a Norwegian reporter, provides an ex- 
cellent insight into Portugal's present 
position and overall national philosophy 
regarding her African territories. 

Mr. Speaker, I include pertinent por- 
tions of this interview following my 
remarks: 


PORTUGUESE OPINION 
(Interview granted to Frank Bjerjholt of 
the Norwegian daily “Morgen Bladet” by For- 
eign’ Minister Franco Nogueira, reiterates 
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the Portuguese official view concerning 
Portugal's policy in Africa. We reprint those 
views for the special benefit of those who 
are interested in foreign affairs. Nogueira 
spoke in answer to questions, and here is 
what he told the reporter.) 


The tendency is growing throughout the 
world, and even on the African continent, to 
recognize Portuguese presence in Africa as a 
reality. Already not everything is viewed 
pessimistically. There exists a certain amount 
of goodwill in taking into account the posi- 
tive aspects of our work. And one already 
sees a change tending towards greater co- 
operation for the benefit of Africa, rather 
than the continuation of a disastrous 
quarrel. It is a “wind of change” which is 
more positive than the previous one and I 
believe there is hope that better relations 
with our African neighbors may be achieved. 

I want to assure you to begin with; that 
Portugal has no problems with the Africans. 
Nor is it a Nyerere, nor a Mobutu who is 
creating trouble but rather the great powers, 
in the East and in the West, who desire 
to expel Portugal from Africa with a view to 
themselves appropriating the raw materials 
and the resources, for which reason they 
incite and encourage the African States to 
be hostile to us. 

Neo-colonialism is a very strong reality. 

The African States have only nominal in- 
dependence: they know very well that eco- 
nomically speaking they are, in fact, “in the 
pockets” of the great powers. I do not know 
how long they will be prepared to put up 
with that situation, but Portugal proposes 
to offer them cooperation on an African basis. 
The true interest of the African States will 
be better served by co-operation with Portu- 
gal and not by fighting us. Little by Little, 
a growing number of African States be- 
lieve they will be the losers should Portugal 
leave Africa. 


UMATT: A Flying Peace Corps Which 
Deserves Our Encouragement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to apprise the Members of the House 
of Representatives of a highly commend- 
able and noteworthy humanitarian effort 
being conducted by the United Missions 
Air Training and Transport, Inc. 

UMATT, a nonprofit Ohio corporation, 
is in reality a flying peace corps. It 
operates a fleet of six American light 
planes over an area of one million square 
miles encompassing underdeveloped 
countries in East Africa. 

The organization is nondenomina- 
tional, makes no charge for its assistance 
and has pledged itself, as stated in its 
articles of incorporation, “to distribute 
assistance without respect to social, re- 
ligious and geographie difference accord- 
ing to the principles of the dignity of 
man and his needs as a fellow human 
being.” 

In addition to rendering humanitarian 
assistance, UMATT also is engaged in 
helping these people to help themselves 
by teaching them the use of one of the 
marvels of our technical age, the air- 
plane. 
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UMATT outlined this goal also in its 
incorporation statement: 

To render material assistance to all private 
and public humanitarian agencies, and to all 
such agencies, or other groups or govern- 
ments interested in establishing aviation 
training facilities, air transport support op- 
erations, aerial distribution of chemicals for 
agricultural or public health purposes, disas- 
ter relief and any and all peaceful uses for 
aircraft. 

To provide a continuing source of infor- 
mation on utilitarian aviation and to ini- 
tiate and to support technical and economic 
studies looking toward more efficient and 
ever expanding application of aircraft in the 
sector of humanitarian interest. 


UMATT has made possible greater 
utilization of professional volunteers in 
East Africa by increasing their mobility 
and availability. This has been true in 
the cases of medical doctors, educators 
and agricultural experts. In many cases, 
lives have been saved through the serv- 
ice of UMATT’s aircraft. Schools in cer- 
tain localities exist only because of the 
unique ability of the aircraft to keep 
them supplied. 

Through this people-to-people pro- 
gram of foreign aid, the cause of friendly 
relations and the betterment of human- 
ity has been served. 

It is significant to mention also that 
one African government has requested 
UMATT to establish an air training pro- 
gram capable of training 3,000 young 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, efforts of this kind reaf- 
firm the commitment of Americans to 
our fellow man. UMATT certainly is to 
be congratulated for its work and de- 
serves our encouragement. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, good les- 
sons in Americanism are important; 
they are good for us and they are good 
for our country. Last week we had just 
such a lesson and it was good one; and, 
political personalities aside, it is one we 
all should note seriously and objec- 
tively. I refer, of course, to the Detroit 
News’ Romney editorial—with special 
emphasis on its Vietnam treatment. The 
editorial represented a clean break with 
a man that the paper had always sup- 
ported and the excruciating circum- 
stances of the News’ decision add great 
credence, I think, to the validity of the 
editorial’s judgment. Its reference to 
Vietnam is important because, I am con- 
fident, it speaks the voice of America, 

As I see it, Mr. Speaker, the meat of 
the editorial is simple and direct—when 
our country is in trouble and its course 
is committed, whether we agree with the 
“whys and wheres”—which I do—every 
American should stand with his coun- 
try and behind the boys who are fighting 
and dying for the cause. The Detroit 
News put it directly: 
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This newspaper believes . we cannot re- 
treat from Vietnam without betraying those 
who have died there in the belief that Amer- 
ica’s pledges will be redeemed, 


When I first came to Congress some 
10 years ago, I saw a similar lesson in 
Americanism under similar circum- 
stances under a different President. As 
a freshman Congressman in 1957, the 
first vote I was called upon to cast in 
January of that year was in support of 
President Eisenhower in the very grave 
Mideast crisis. The matter involved a 
real danger of a direct confrontation 
with Soviet Russia; and, then as now, 
there was considerable doubt among the 
Members of Congress as to what course 
this country should take. But the doubts 
were soon resolved 

Under the driving leadership of House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson to- 
gether with House Majority Leader John 
McCormack, it was made instantly clear 
to the Nation and the world that the 
country was in trouble and the Demo- 
cratic Congress would stand firmly be- 
hind our President. That the President 
happened to be of the opposite political 
party had no bearing on the matter. That 
was as it should be then and is as it 
should be now. 

In this connection, I recall a group 
calling itself the Democratic Advisory 
Council, or some such, attempted to pre- 
vail upon Mr. Rayburn and Senator 
Johnson to join them as a “‘clearing- 
house” for legislation to be approved by 
the Democratic Congress. Messrs. Ray- 
burn and Johnson declined the invita- 
tion, and their comments were and are 
unprintable. 

Clearly, the lesson is—for good or bad 
we stay with our Government. It was so 
10 years ago; it is so now; and, it will be 
so 10 years hence and as long as there is 
an America. 

And while we are on the subject of 
Americanism and patriotism, it might be 
well to note that the draft-card burners 
and the flag desecraters are not our only 
problem. Our flag can be desecrated and 
our national purpose dishonored just as 
effectively and sometimes more injuri- 
ously, although more subtly, by citizens 
of high education in positions of great 
national importance. This is so whether 
it comes from a Rhodes scholar or from 
the peacenik demonstrator. And, if we 
fall to support our boys in Vietnam with 
the necessary money and implements of 
war, even if it does require an increase 
in taxes, we might well betray our boys 
in Vietnam more than the peaceniks and 
the fancy-talking doves. 

Our President certainly deserves and 
will receive the overwhelming support of 
the Congress and the people in all mat- 
ters of vital national concern. He will 
receive this because he is our President 
just as President Eisenhower received it 
when he was our President. But to us 
who are Democrats, the present Presi- 
dent is our President in a special sense 
and should have the support of all Demo- 
crats in a special way. And, make no 
mistake about it, he will be our candidate 
for President in 1968. Whether many 
Democrats return to the Congress will 
depend to a considerable extent on how 
well Americans throughout the country 
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understand and appreciate the problems 
confronting him and the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we all can 
close ranks and respond to our Nation’s 
call in its hour of need; for those who 
do not, the record will be clear—their 
country was in need, and they were ab- 
sent; they were not there. 


And the Rockets Red Glare, the Bombs 
Bursting in Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday marked the 153d anniversary 
of our national anthem, the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” It was on September 14 in 
1814 that Francis Scott Key, a George- 
town, District of Columbia lawyer, wrote 
the thrilling words for this patriotic song. 

Key was inspired to pen his immortal 
lines while witnessing the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry in Baltimore. One of his 
friends, a physician of Upper Marlbor- 
ough, Md., had been seized by the British 
for interfering with their ground troops— 
this was during the War of 1812. Armed 
with a note from President James Madi- 
son, Key went to the fleet under a flag of 
truce to ask for the doctor's release. Ad- 
miral Cockburn, who was in charge of 
the British squadron, assented to the re- 
quest, but circumstances were such that 
the lawyer and his friend were both de- 
layed in their return to friendlier soil, 

The British fleet was about to sail up 
the Patapsco River to bombard the fort, 
so Key was detained for the duration of 
the attack, which started at 7 in the 
morning of September 13. It lasted, with 
intermissions, for 25 hours. Although the 
enemy fired over 1,500 shells, each weigh- 
ing as much as 220 pounds, the British 
were unable to approach closely because 
the Americans had sunk 22 vessels in the 
channel. 

During the bombardment Key wrote & 
stanza of his poem on the back of an 
envelope. He completed it the following 
day at the Fountain Inn in Baltimore 
and gave it to Judge Joseph Hooper Nich- 
olson; Nicholson and Key had married 
sisters. The judge suggested the tune 
“Anacreon in Heaven” and had copies of 
the new song printed. 

The song appeared in the Baltimore 
American of September 25. Key later 
made three additional copies; one is in 
the Library of Congress and another is 
owned by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. 

What became of The Star-Spangled 
Banner? 

The flag that inspired Key to write the 
words for the song may be seen at the 
Smithsonian Institution here in the 
Nation's Capital. This flag, which is 30 
by 42 feet, was made by Mary Young 
Pickersgill of Baltimore. It has 15 alter- 
nate red and white stripes and 15 stars to 
represent the States that formed the 
original United States, plus Vermont and 
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Kentucky. During the intervening years, 
the number of stars in our flag has in- 
creased with the number of States from 
15 to 50, while the number of stripes has 
been set permanently at 13 to represent 
only the States that formed the Union. 

The original copy of the song remained 
in the possession of the Nicholson family 
until 1907, when it was bought by Henry 
Walters of Baltimore. It was purchased 
at auction in New York City from the 
Walters estate in 1934 by the Walters Art 
Gallery, of Baltimore, for $26,400. The 
gallery sold the manuscript in 1953 to 
the Maryland Historical Society for the 
same price, the money having been do- 
nated by Mrs. Thomas Courtney Jenkins, 
of Baltimore, in memory of her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Catherine Key Jenkins, who 
was a daughter of a first cousin of Fran- 
cis Scott Key. 


Why Are These Weapons Available? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been urging further restric- 
tions on the sale and use of guns, My bill, 
H.R. 5463, is I believe a sensible approach 
toward restricting the sale and avail- 
ability of firearms. I hope that we can 
see it or similar legislation enacted this 
year. 

The following editorial from the Sep- 
tember 4, 1967, edition of the Washing- 
ton Post is very much to the point and I 


commend it to the attention of our col- 


leagues, as follows: 
Wry? 


Anyone who looked at the picture pub- 
lished in this newspaper of the pistol which 
the police believe was used to murder George 
Lincoln Rockwell must wonder a little why 
it was available for this, or any other, pur- 
Pose. The weapon was a Mauser of a type 
Widely used by the German army in World 
War I. It fires a high-velocity cartridge equiv- 
alent to .30 caliber and has a long barrel 
that makes it accurate at more than normal 

range. It is, in short, a device de- 
Signed for a single, simple service—maiming 
or killing human beings. 

This is in no sense a sporting weapon. No 
One would dream of using it, say, to shoot 
birds or to hunt game, big or small, in the 
woods. It has no special utility for self-de- 
tense or home protection. For these purposes, 
u rifle or shotgun would be more effective, a 
law-abiding householder having no need to 
conceal the weapon. For murder, however— 
or for other crimes such as robbery to be 
accomplished through a threat of murder— 
the Mauser is ideal, The only question to be 
asked about it is why law-abiding citizens 
allow it to be offered for sale to any thug or 
law breaker. 

When asked by police what kind of side- 
arm the man accused of murdering Rock- 
Well liked to carry, members of the American 
Nazi Party said they did not know. “We have 
al kinds of guns around here,” one said. 
Why? Why should such hate-mongers and 
Gesperadoes have any kind of gun around a 
Peaceful community? 
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When you come down to it, why should 
anyone —excep military men and men 
with law-enforcement responsibilities —be al- 
lowed to possess such a weapon? Would not 
the whole community, including sportsmen, 
be a great deal safer if purchase or on 
of these deadly devices were rigidly forbid- 
den? Target shooters could be allowed to 
keep them under lock and key at approved 
firing ranges; and collectors could be allowed 
to keep them in some nonfirable form, The 
degree of disarmament at home is now surely 
imperative. 


Can the Administration Ignore the 
Challenge? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican coordinating committee re- 
cently issued a statement entitled “The 
Middle East—Crisis and Opportunity.” 
This was an excellent recital of the facts 
surrounding the Middle East situation 
and a thought-provoking guide to future 
action. 

On August 18 the American Jewish 
World, published in the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, contained an 
excellent editorial entitled “Can the Ad- 
ministration Ignore the Challenge?” 


L. H. Frisch, editor and publisher, 
clearly indicates the nature of the state- 
ment when he states: 

The Republican position, though under- 
standably partisan in motivation, is never- 
theless powerfully expressive of the Jewish 
position as well. Its complaints are our com- 
plaints, its disappointments our disappoint- 
ments. 


In closing, the editorial states: 

We think that both the Administration's 
wrong-headedness, on the one hand, and 
the Opposition’s timely, vital and signi- 
ficant policy statement on the other, should 
arouse a great, widespread, genuinely grass- 
roots protest to Washington to get our na- 
tion back on course—and thus begin to serve 
the causes of settlement, cooperation, 
friendship, and peace. 


The entire text of this excellent edi- 
torial follows: 


CAN THE ADMINISTRATION IGNORE THE 
CHALLENGE? 


Let us, without cynicism, accept the policy 
statement of the top-level Republican Co- 
ordinating Committee, calling on the Admin- 
istration to proceed with intelligence and en- 
lightened self-interest in the Middle East. 
Let us value it not alone for the several 
penetratingly vital things the document says, 
but for the head-on challenge it offers the 
incumbent planners, who have been guilty of 
lapses and errors both maddening and sad- 
dening. 

And let us clarify for ourselves the heart- 
of-the-matter reality that though the words 
Republican and Democrat are writ large in 
this particular situation, the issues raised 
are fundamentally non-partisan in nature; 
it is the direction, the Impact, the effect of 
the American thrust among the nations of 
the world that is here being assayed. 
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For the purpose, then, of discussion, there 
is no better approach than the indictments 
and recommendations put forward by the 
GOP in its earnest document, details of which 
were provided for our readers in our August 
11th issue. 

One of the major faults the Republican 
statement finds with the Administration's 
pursuit of its Mideast policies is ite failure 
to say, in the name of the American people, 
whether our “sympathies were with Israel 
or the Arabs.” By contrast, the GOP writers 
of their document point out, “the declared 
Soviet position was one hundred percent pro- 
Arab.“ 

This reminder exposes the Administration 
as proceeding at serious cross-purpose with 
the will of the American people. Let's put it 
for Washington in the most colloquial and 
emphatic terms: America rooted, and rooted 
loud, hard, and clear, for Irsael, and hailed 
its smashing victory with partisan joy. Where, 
then, does that leave the 8 
planners? Somewhere outside the boundaries, 
hovering beyond the foul-line, limping for 
the showers. 

Another major point in the Republican 
document: As a result of Russia's all-out 
commitment to the Arabs, Israel handed the 
Kremlin “a serious reverse in terms both of 
power and prestige in much of the Arab 
world.“ Now, the GOP insists, is the moment 
for America to apply its own influence toward 
inhibiting the Soviets “from again creating 
disturbances in this area.” 


In wilful disregard of the clear-cut situa- 
tion that has developed in the Middle East, 
our State Department—eager to restore 
diplomatic relations and even aid-agreements 
with that great and kindly statesman Nasser, 
“seeks to outbid the Russians for Arab friend- 
ship.” And what is the accompanying pres- 
sure? Our news headline told it a few weeks 
ago: State Department exertion of one-sided 
pressure on Israel to make concessions to the 
Arabs—to appease them! The State Depart- 
ment has not hesitated to disapprove and 
criticize the restoration of Jerusalem to Jew- 
ish law, and otherwise found fault with 
Israel—while Moscow was backing the Arabs 
to the murderous hilt. 

The Republican position, though under- 
standably partisan in motivation, is never- 
theless powerfully expressive of the Jewish 
position as well. Its complaints are our com- 
plaints, its disappointments our disappoint- 
ments; the most significant aspect of the 
Republican statement is that both in the 
pressing present and in the long run, the 
American Jewish community’s support of 
and commitment to the welfare of Israel is 
profoundly and mnecessitously American! 
There isn't a single comment, charge, or 
criticism of Administration policy voiced by 
the Repblican Coordinating Committee that 
is in the slightest at variance with the posi- 
tion of the friends of Israel. 

We cite one or two recommendations as 
characteristic of the understanding nature 
of the Republican assertion: “We believe 
American ald should not reward our enemies 
and punish our friends“. . The US. 
should insist on an international guarantee 
of innocent passage through international 
waterways as an inalienable right of all na- 
tions“. . “The United States should exert 
its influence to secure a Middle East peace 
settlement which will confirm Israel's right 
to live and prosper as an independent 
nation.” 

Will this thoughtful statement have an ef- 
fect on our Administration? How can it— 
when the policy-makers are as disoriented, as 
cross-eyed in their views and motivations as 
they have been throughout the crisis, as in 
all the telling years that led up to it? They 
are guilty of a compound of offenses, dis- 
torting the will of the American citizenry, 
and subverting the great tradition of Ameri- 
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can democracy, backing the dictators and 
trouble-makers, and, in effect, subsidizing 
them to carry on their fetid hatreds of 
America. 

We think that both the Administration's 
wrong-headedness, on the one hand, and the 
Opposition’s timely, vital, and significant 
policy statement on the other, should arouse 
a great, widespread, genuinely grass-roots 
protest to Washington to get our nation back 
on course—and thus begin to serve the 
causes of settlement, cooperation, friendship, 
and peace, 


Los Angeles County Voting System Goes 
Modern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 15 issue of the Los Angeles Times. 
This editorial, entitled “County Voting 
System Goes Modern,” appropriately 
commends the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the leadership 
they took in modernizing voting ma- 
chinery. As the article describes the new 
yoting punchcard system, it is not only 
more accurate, but more economical as 
well. 

In passing, I would pay particular 
commendation to Chief Supervisor 
Ernest Debs of Los Angeles, under whose 
guidance the board took this action to 
move Los Angeles County’s voting tech- 
niques into position as among the most 
modern in the Nation. The Times, in 
true California fashion, felt that this 
new voting technology was needed to 
“bring Los Angeles County into the 20th 
century.” I would have to ask my col- 
leagues who represent other large metro- 
politan areas how many have taken 
stock of the advantages of presently 
avallable technology to improve the cast- 
ing and counting of votes? 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

County VOTING System GOES MODERN 


It has been a long time coming, but it 
now appears Los Angeles County is going 
to have a modern vote-casting and vote- 
counting system. For this the county board 
of supervisors deserves a vote of thanks. 

The supervisors had a pretty compelling 

reason for finally adopting a modern system: 
it’s not only much more accurate, it’s more 
economical, 
While many parts of the state moved on 
to more advanced methods of voting and 
tabulating, Los Angeles County went year 
after year with the old-style paper ballot 
and the laborious business of a hand-count— 
the one-two-three-four-slash mark pro- 
cedure which went out of style with the 
first computer. 

Los Angeles faced severe problems largely 
because of the sheer magnitude of the mat- 
ters of cost and of storage. When other 
counties were talking in terms of tens of 
thousands of yotes, Los Angeles had to deal 
with millions of votes. 
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The new system of punchcard ballots and 
high-speed electronic tabulations brings Los 
Angeles County into the 20th century. Voters 
should find the process easy to master. 

While commending county officials for 
bringing in the new system, there is an 
admonition which must go with it. Voting 
precincts will, of course, be enlarged with 
the new system. And even though you can't 
expect to have the polling place next door, 
by the same token, supervisors must see 
to it that precincts aren't made so large (in 
the interests of economy) that voters are 
discouraged from casting their ballots by 
the sheer distance they have to travel to the 
polling place. 


Pittsburgh’s Commission on Human Re- 
lations Communicates With the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, Pitts- 
burgh was one of the first cities to enact 
civil rights legislation to insure equal 
opportunity in employment and housing 
for all of its citizens. A group largely re- 
sponsible for the progress to date is the 
Mayor's Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, a group of 15 citizens who serve 
the city on a volunteer basis. 

They feel that in any city the choice 
between peace and chaos is ultimately 
that of the citizens, and have worked 
with the various religious, ethnic, and 
racial groups, and with public and pri- 
vate agencies to keep the lines of com- 
munication open and insure the en- 
forcement of antidiscrimination laws. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the introductory comments to their an- 
nual report of 1966, “Choice and Chal- 
lenge,” at this point in the Raconp: 

The City of Pittsburgh, one of the first mu- 
nicipalities in the nation to enact civil rights 
legislation, continued its efforts during 1966 
to achieve equal opportunity in housing and 
employment for all its citizens. Responsibility 
for these efforts has been vested by the City 
in the Mayor’s Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, a group of 15 citizens who administer 
the City’s anti-discrimination laws on a yol- 
unteer basis. 

The Commission is further mandated by 
City law to investigate cases of intergroup 
tension in the community, and, through pro- 
grams of community relations and education, 
to work toward the achievement of inter- 
group communication, understanding, and 
harmony. 

This Annual Report refiects the Commis- 
sion's major activities during 1966 to meet 
these responsibilities. The Commission has 
conducted many more programs than can be 
reported here. Considerations of space and 
the Commission's policy of confidentiality 
make it impossible to cover all Commission 
achievements. This Report will attempt to 
enumerate only those activities which are 
deemed to have had the most significant ef- 
fect on intergroup relations in the City. 

The Pittsburgh Commission enjoys an en- 
viable national reputation for being a “work- 
ing commission.” Commissioners, sensitive to 
the urgency of improving intergroup rela- 
tions and equalizing opportunity in our time, 
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have established a tradition of working 
closely with staff on compliance investiga- 
tions, in meetings, and in other community 
endeavors which hold promise of helping to 
achieve Commission goals. 

This tradition has borne fruit. Pittsburgh 
has seen progress in communication between 
its varied religious, ethnic, and raoial groups 
during recent years. There are definite signs 
of progress in expanding opportunities for 
Negroes in employment and public accom- 
modations and to a limited extent, in hous- 
ing. To date, the City has been spared the 
racial discord which has rent other large 
urban centers in recent years. 

Unquestionably, a number of factors have 
contributed to what progress and commu- 
nity understanding has been achieyed, and 
there will be no attempt made in this Report 
to enumerate, analyze, nor relate them one 
to the other. It must be recorded, however, 
that the Commission has been given credit 
by a significant number of individuals and 
organizations in the community for these 
advancements. 

When measured against aspiration, prog- 
ress has been limited. A major challenge dur- 
ing the year past has been to maintain genu- 
ine and productive communication between 
the Negro and white communities. There 6. 
however, some evidence of a breakdown in 
communication between the two groups and 
a resultant polarization of attitudes on the 
part of both. 

On the one hand, Negroes are disheartened 
by the limited benefits that have accrued 
to them through federal civil rights and 
social welfare legislation. They are discour- 
aged by a seeming impasse in the civil rights 
movement, Despite legislation and promises 
of progress, most Negroes are worse off edu- 
cationally, economically, and socially than 
they were 12 years ago at the beginning of 
the civil rights movement—and they know it. 
The political sophistication developed during 
these years has not been translated into 
genuine social change in the lives of most 
Negroes. 

Whites in large numbers, on the other 
hand, are convinced that “Negroes are get- 
ting everything.” Many are alarmed by the 
same legislative and social developments 
which have most ted Negroes. The 
dramatic civil rights demonstrations of re- 
cent years were followed by what they con- 
sider to be “pro-Negro” legislation. The 
federal Economic Opportunity Program is 
thought to benefit poor Negroes more than 
it does poor whites. 

Whatever the merits of the two positions, 
no real solutions are possible until resent- 
ments and prejudices are broken down, and 
this can be done only through continuing 
communication between the two groups. The 
Commission has directed its attention and 
best efforts to this end and will continue to 
do so. Programs of compliance, affirmative 
action, community relations, education, in- 
formation, and research are developed with 
this as a primary goal. 

the past year, the Commission of 
necessity turned its attention to many new 
and complex problems of integration while 
continuing to process specific complaints of 
discrimination. Several such programs are 
described in these pages. 

In 1966 and for several years past, the 
Commission on Human Relations has re- 
ceived the support, aid, and cooperation of 
many individuals, agencies, and organizations 
of this community. Government leaders and 
agencies, as well as religious, civic, commu- 
nity, educational, business, and union groups, 
social welfare agencies and civil rights groups 
have worked closely with the Commission to 
achieve mutual goals. For this cooperation, 
the Commission is sincerely grateful and is 
er of their ald and support during 
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Fishermen’s Protection: An International 
Numbers Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives today failed to 
take action to solve a very pressing prob- 
lem. The problem is the continued har- 
assment of American fishermen on the 
high sea. Several Latin American nations 
have confiscated, fined, and damaged 
American fishing vessels. They have ar- 
rested and even injured American fish- 
ermen, sailing in international waters. 
And ironically, these tiny nations have 
been using surplus American naval ves- 
sels to pursue our fishing boats. The 
problem is still with us, because of the 
inaction of the House. It must be dealt 
with, Mr. Speaker. 

A timely editorial by radio station 
KNX in Los Angeles calls for action on 
this problem. The editorial is delivered 
by the new vice president of CBS radio, 
and general manager of KNX, Mr. 
George Nicholaw: 

For 16 years we have played an interna- 
tional numbers game that has seriously af- 
fected the California fishing industry. 

The numbers relate to the limit of a coun- 
try's territorial waters. Since 1702, it has been 
an accepted principle that territorial waters 
go as far as a country can extend its effective 
force of arms. In those days, that was the 
span of a cannon shot or three miles. In the 
20th century, there have been several inter- 
national conferences that have discussed a 
change in this traditional limit. To date, 
though, no agreement has been reached. Cur- 
Tently, almost all maritime powers set a limit 
that is 12 miles or less. The United States, 
for example, claims a three mile territorial 
limit and a nine mile fishing limit. Marked 
exceptions to the rule are Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile which claim 200 miles. 

This has great importance locally because 
Los Angeles is the largest fishing port in the 
United States. In 1965, 44 of a billion pounds 
of fish worth over $34 million were landed 
here. The most important species of this 
catch is tuna found In the Humboldt Current 
Off the coasts of Ecuador, Peru and Chile. 

When U.S. tuna fishermen have sailed into 
these waters during the last 16 years, there 
has been trouble. Many boats have been 
seized and, in some cases, our fishermen have 
been fired upon and wounded. The crowning 
irony is that the attackers often use ships 
supplied them by the United States. 

In the past, Washington has reimbursed 
some of our fishermen part of the money lost 
in paying fines to those Latin American 
countries. Our State Department has issued 
several stern warnings to the Latins. So far, 
these have been flatly rejected. 

Congress is now considering legislation to 
give our fishermen more fiancial relief. While 
we favor this as a stop-gap, it is the KNX's 
Opinion that this only skirts the basic issue. 
The real issue is one dating back to the 
Roman Empire. It is freedom of the seas. 
These Latin government are gradually vali- 
dating their 200 mile claim by force of arms, 
This year, they haye seized ten fishing boats, 
one Canadian, one Japanese and eight from 
the United States. 

Even more important as a maritime land- 
mark was the seizure of the Dutch freighter 
Rosa Eugena on April 9th some 71 miles off 
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the coast of Ecuador. The question of terri- 
torial waters is a matter of considerable inter- 
national importance. It obviously concerns 
Californians because of our fishing industry. 
Even beyond that, California is a major mari- 
time state in this country and anything that 
adversely affects marine trade must ad- 
versely affect our total economy. 

Until this problem is settled, international 
friendships are jeopardized and trade and 
industry are frustrated. KNX urges President 
Johnson to issue a call for an international 
conference on territorial waters to settle this 
matter. 


Mistakes Will Happen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
all of those interested in the true condi- 
tions facing non-Russian peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., an editorial in the Wednesday, 
September 13, edition of the Chicago 
Tribune will have special significance. 
In inserting this editorial into the Rec- 
orp, may I add the information that 
there are over 100 million people of non- 
Russian nationality who are held cap- 
tive within the U.S.S.R. This editorial 
briefly delves into the World War II his- 
tory of some of these peoples. The edi- 
torial follows: 

MISTAKES WILL HAPPEN 

The Soviet Union has come around to ad- 
mitting an oversight of 23 years ago. In 1944, 
after the Germans had been defeated at 
Stalingrad and had to abandon their deep 
penetrations of Russia, the soviet secret 


police rounded up and deported the peoples 


of four autonomous soviet republics and 
one autonomous national region. They were 
accused of collaborating with the Invader. 

These peoples were inhabitants of the 
Kalmyk, Crimean, Volga-German, and Che- 
chen-Ingush autonomous republics and of 
the Karachey national region. They were 
uprooted en masse and deported to central 
Asia and Siberia. The “autonomous” repub- 
lics and region ceased to exist. 

By the time of the 20th soviet Communist 
party congress of 1956, the Russians were 
acquainted by Nikita Khrushchev with the 
fact that Josef Stalin, the long-time dictator, 
had been an evil fellow. Among changes 
which followed, Stalingrad became Volgo- 


A process of "rehabilitation" was then in- 
stituted to absolve, retroactively, the mi- 
norities of the Soviet Union which he was 
held to have wronged during the war. In 1956 
five Moslem minorities of the northern 
Caucasus were relieved of the charge of col- 
laborating with the enemy and permitted to 
return home. The Volga-Germans were ac- 
quitted in 1965, but their former republic 
was not reconstituted. 

Now the Crimean Tatars have drawn a 
pass, but will be “enco to remain 
where they have been for the last 23 years. 
They will not recover their former homeland. 
The decree of absolution says that it was un- 
fair to engage in “indiscriminate accusation” 
against all the Tatars, tho a “certain seg- 
ment“ of them did welcome the Germans as 
liberators, 

According to the assessment of Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky, a student of soviet affairs, the 
Suggestion that only a minority of the 
Crimean Tatars were willing to accept any- 
body—even Nazis—as liberators from the 
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communist despotism is a gross understate- 
ment, Writing in 1946, he says that the 
Tatars proposed in 1941, after the Germans 
had overrun their territory, that they be 
allowed to exterminate all Russians in the 
Crimea. 

They submitted this request to the Ro- 
manian command, which, in its collaboration 
with Hitler, had been installed as an occupa- 
tion authority. The Romanians withheld 
formal assent but did not interfere when the 
Tatars began putting their plan into prac- 
tice. When the Russians reentered the 
Crimea, the secret police arrested and de- 
ported all but 200,000 of the 1,127,000 persons 
who had lived in the Crimea before the war. 

The revised soylet mythology now holds 
that the Tatars were innocent and really 
were misunderstood soviet patriots, Con- 
demned to exile, they may not find much 
satisfaction in their “rehabilitation,” but the 
communist hierarchy finds it useful to re- 
instate the legend that solidarity exists and 
always has existed among the many na- 
tionalities sharing a common bondage to the 
soviet state. 

The gruesome business of “rehabilitating” 
those who were wrongfully condemned has 
continued since the denunciation of Stalin. 
The “unpersons” who were victims of Stalin's 
purges have again become acceptable. The 
experience of being levitated into the sen- 
tient world from six feet underground [less 
in Siberia, where the frost line is permanent] 
may not excite feelings of excruciating pleas- 
ure in the subjects, but the true doctrinaire 
Communists will feel they are well rewarded 
with a vicarious afterlife at the pleasure of 
Mr. Khrushchev and his successors in the 
presidium. 

As the experience of the Crimean Tatars 
demonstrates, mistakes will happen in the 
best of all possible workers’ paradises. 


The Tax Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ralph 
Bertz is a friend of mine from Rogers 
City, Mich. Recently he was requested to 
write a guest editorial for the Presque 
Isle County Advance, one of the out- 
standing newspapers in northern Mich- 
igan. Mr. Bertz writes of the tax dilemma 
facing all levels of government. I feel 
Mr. Bertz is speaking of a problem fac- 
ing local government in every locality 
in the United States. I commend his edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues, 
as follows: 

Tre Tax DILEMMA 
(By Ralph H. Bertz) 

On August 7th the voters of the Rogers 
City School District turned down a 4 mill in- 
crease to cover increased operating expenses. 
The defeat of the proposal has stimulated 
some lively and at times bitter discussion. 
Many proponents have suddenly sprung to 
life after the horse is out of the barn, All 
this interest has been generated over a pro- 
posed modest tax increase where the expendi- 
tures are controlled by a School Board and 
School Administration composed of local 
citizens that most of us know and trust. 
These people stand ready to discuss all phases 
of the school personally with any 
citizen. Yet we reject their judgment as to 


the money required to operate an adequate 
educational program. ‘ 
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We as citizens are taxed by three levels of 
government, namely, the federal, the state 
the local. At the local level we stand the 
chance to receive 100 cents of service 
the tax dollar collected. As we move to 
'ederal levels the value of sery- 


if 


governmental services at all levels, but the 
most expensive is at thé federal level. 

The States have been trapped into match- 
ing fund programs with the Federal Gov- 
ernment which are costly and mean in- 
creased state taxes. If this is hard to believe, 
then why the 2.6% State Income Tax and the 
proposed 10% surtax on the Federal Income 
Tax? Our governmental officials always an- 
swer that tax increases are needed to pay 
for increased services demanded by the 
citizens. 

It certainly seems that one of the most 
basic demands for services should be for a 
first class educational system to equip our 
young people with the knowledge needed to 
meet the challenges and problems of the 
world of tomorrow. This can be done best 
when control remains at the local level. The 
State and Federal Governments are becom- 
ing increasingly active in elementary and 
secondary education. (Is education another 
area of our life which we are willing to 
relinquish to the control of the Federal 
Bureaucracy by default of one’s responsibil- 
ities?) The dilemma in the minds of most 
people stems from feeling inadequate to be 
heard at the state or federal level. 

So in 1967 with demands for Increased 
taxes at all levels, Mr. Average citizen feels 
that the only place left for him to register 
a protest against the trend of increased taxa- 
tion is in a local election. It is about time 
that a massive taxpayer protest be launched 
at the federal level of government which is 
primarily responsible for inflation and ex- 
cessive spending. Can we afford “The Great 
Society”, the war in Vietnam, the space race, 
foreign aid and all the “pork barrel” projects 
and still provide the climate for the personal 
incentive necessary to maintain our leader- 
ship in the world? 

It looks doubtful as our problems continue 
to mulitply internally and externally in spite 

of increased government spending. We will 
ira more yalue by supporting an adequate 
educational system administered at the local 
level and demanding that our elected offi- 
cials in Washington economize by eliminat- 
ing nonessential spending and waste at the 
federal level. It is urgent that you relate 
your opposition to President Johnson's pro- 
posed 10% surtax on the Federal Income 
Tax to the people who represent us in 
Washington. - 


Sam Davenport 


SPEECH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join with colleagues who have 
commended Sam Davenport who recent- 
ly retired as Coordinator of Information 
for the House of Representatives. During 
some 20 years that I have known him 
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he has been courteous, energetic and 
highly efficient. He took his job seriously 
and he performed his duties well. He has 
been my personal friend since I first met 
him. I express my appreciation for his 
services of the past and extend my best 
wishes for his future. 


NLRB Seeks To Force Litigants To Con- 
fess Guilt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
ways been my understanding that the 
National Labor Relations Board is sup- 
posed to be neutral with respect to issues 
which come under its jurisdiction. Under 
our system of Government that would 
seem to be elemental. Yet, a recent ac- 
tion by that agency puts the NLRB in 
the position of being highly partisan 
rather than neutral. That case is dis- 
cussed in a Wall Street Journal editorial 
of September 15, 1967. The editorial 
follows: 

THE PUBLIC CONFESSIONAL 

Suppose you are operating a company 
which has just been found guilty by the 
National Labor Relations Board of com- 
mitting certain unfair labor practices. Al- 
though you maintain your innocence, and 
in fact plan to appeal the finding, the labor 
board requires you to confess publicly that 
you are guilty. 

Sound ridiculous? Well, in a recent case 
involving J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc., the NLRB 
in effect required exactly that. The board 
ruled that the firm must not only mail a 
copy of the NLRB “notice to employes” to 
each of the workers and post it on company 
bulletin boards, but also must “convene dur- 
ing working time... all its employes” at 
which occasion a company official or an 
agent of the NLRB shall read the notice. 

That NLRB notice states, among other 
things, that after a “trial”—before the quasi- 
Judicial board—the agency has “found that 
we, J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc., violated the 
National Labor Relations Act. It con- 
tains NLRB-dictatea statements that we“ 
le., the company— will not“ engage in the 
activities which the board ruled were in 
violation of the law. 

The company argues, with justification, 
that to force it “to stand up and make a 
public confession. ... constitutes a first 
occasion on which a quasi-judicial agency 
of the Government has, in modern times, in- 
vaded a right so fundamental that it was 
deeply imbedded in Anglo-Saxon law long 
before tt was incorporated in our own Con- 
stitution. Until today, no party believing in 
his innocence has been ordered to pronounce 
himself guilty.” 

In a case involving another company, also 
ordered by the NLRB to provide a public 
reading of a similar notice, the Stevens posi- 
tion has recelved some support. In this case 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
has ruled that the forced reading by the 
company of such a notice was “degrading”: 
“The ignominy of a forced public reading 
and a ‘confession of sins’ by any employer, 
any employe, or any union representative 
makes such a remedy incompatible with the 
democratic principles of the dignity of man.” 
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Moreover, the appeals court observed that 
if an agent of the NLRB, instead of a com- 
pany official, reads the notice the result ts 
to put the imprimatur of the board on union 
activities and to remove the board from the 
neutral position it legally is bound to. take. 

How the “confession of sins” issue will 
fare when lt gets to the Supreme Court, as it 
will, no one can say. It would be a corry day, 
though, were this unusual remedy of the 
NLRB to be retained. For its effects can only 
be the humiliation of employers and a source 
of continuing bitterness between them and 
their employes. 


ee 


Impact of Footwear Imports to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
previous occasions I have called to the 
attention of the House the serious effect 
that imports are having upon the eco- 
nomic stability of many basic American 
industries. I have been particularly con- 
cerned with the impact that unreason- 
able imports have had upon the textile 
industry. 

Another basic American industry, 
which is experiencing great difficulty and 
whose survival is threatened by rapidly 
increasing imports, is the American shoe 
industry. I believe that the Members of 
the Congress will be greatly surprised to 
learn that shoe imports for the first 3 
months of 1967 were 27.7 percent higher 
than the same period a year ago. 

The National Affairs Committee of the 
National Footwear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New York, N.Y., has re- 
leased some very interesting statistical 
information on shoe imports. I place a 
summary of this import information in 
the Appendix of the Recor at this point: 
THE Impact OF Imports ON THE U.S. Foot- 

WEAR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 

1. What is the extent of footwear imports 
to the United States? 

Total footwear imports in 1966 amounted 
to over 131 million pairs for men, women, 
and children. In 1955, only 8 million pairs 
were imported. 

For the first three months of 1967, im- 
ports were 48.4 million pairs, or 27.7% higher 
than for the same period a year ago. At this 
rate, 168 million pairs could be imported in 
1967. 7 

2. What is the per cent of imports to 
American production? 

The percentage of footwear imports to 
United States output was 16.3% in 1966, Im- 
ports were 1.2% of domestic output in 1955. 

Based on the first three months of 1967, 
imports will have risen to 23% of domestic 
output for 1967. j 

3. Which countries are the major export- 
ers of footwear to the United States? 

Footwear imports are the greatest from 
low-wage countries where, with the help of 
U.S. dollars, new footwear factories have 
been built. Imports are also coming in in 
increasing quantities from iron-curtain 
countries. Both Western European and East- 
ern European countries are striving to obtain 
more dollars, and one way is to increase ex- 
ports of footwear to the U.S. 
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U.S. IMPORTS OF FOOTWEAR (INCLUDING CANVAS-RUBBER), 
1955 AND 1966 


F. o. b. foreign 
Millions of pairs . value* (millions) 


19553 1956 1955 1966 

Total, all kinds 1. 7.9 131.2 313.7 3172.6 

Japan 28 68.8 1.1 38.0 
III. 1.2 32.0 3.0 74.7 
Canada 1.0 2 1.3 2.9 
United Kingdo 8 1.9 4.3 10.5 
lexico.. * 1.1 3 
Hong Nong 4 3.9 -2 2.1 
Switzerland. ._. 1 4 12 4.8 
FFF 
— —— 0 d x 

S Ey W 3.4 
Other countries. 8 15.0 1.8 18.7 


t Except waterproof, rubber thongs, and os pas socks. 

2 Data for 1955 do not include vinyl-suppo upper footwear 
which were minimat: 

3 By excluding cost and freight, understates value of imports 
by at least 10 percent, according to the FTC. 

Less than 50,000 pairs. 

1 Less than $50,000. 

4. What types of footwear are being im- 
ported? 

Virtually every kind of shoe made in 
American factories is being imported. In 1966, 
leather shoe imports alone increased 33% 
Over the previous year. Imports of women’s 
Casual shoes were 65% of domestic produc- 
tion, while imports of men’s cemented foot- 
Wear were 18% of United States production, 
Rubber-canvas oxfords, women's dress shoes, 
and athletic shoes are among the other lead- 
ing footwear imports. 

Very substantial increases in imports of 
23 took place in the first quarter of 

967. 


IMPORTS AS A PERCENT OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


3 months Tota! year 
Product type — 
19671 1986 1966 1965 

Women’s casual. 108 65 39 

Men’s cemented footwear. 19 20 18 16 
Rubber-canvas Nord 3i 21 22 

lomen’s dress. ...-...-- 24 19 18 15 

2 SES T © ® 18 16 


1 Annual rate adjusted for seasonal may be somewhat lower. 
2 Under 15 percent. 


Source: National Footwear Manufacturers Association, based 
on census data, 

5. Is the footwear industry concentrated 
in any particular area? 

There are about 1,300 footwear factories 
located in some 600 cities and towns in the 
U.S. In the majority of these localities, shoe 
manufacturing is the major source of in- 
come. 

Footwear plants are in 42 of the 50 states 
and in more than 260 Congressional Districts, 

Approximately 265,000 men and women are 
employed by the industry and receive wages 
and salaries of $1 billion annually. 

In 1966, these manufacturers produced 
rem than 804 million pairs of footwear of all 
ypes. 

Retail footwear volume, including imports, 
exceeded $5.7 billion, 

6. Why can't the American footwear in- 
dustry compete with foreign producers? 

Because imports are produced by low-wage 
labor working at rates of pay that would be 
illegal in the United States. 

American wage rates to employees in the 
footwear industry are the highest in the 
World. American production workers in non- 
Tubber footwear manufacturing plants in 
1966 averaged an estimated $2.35 an hour in- 
Cluding fringe benefits, based on Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data. 

In the rubber footwear industry in 1966, 
U.S. workers received $2.56 an hour not in- 
Cluding fringe payments and allowances, 

In 1965 and 1966, footwear workers in 
Japan received an estimated 63¢ an hour, and 
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in Italy, 78¢ an hour including fringe benefits 
and bonuses. 

The labor-cost advantage is so great that 
domestic footwear manufacturers, no matter 
how efficient, cannot compete, 

7. Don't American advances in machinery 
and technology compensate for higher wage 
rates? 

American footwear factories still lead the 
world in productivity. Scientific and engi- 
neering advances in footwear manufacturing, 
however, are not limited to our shores. Meth- 
ods and technology are reasonably similar 
here and abroad. The industrialized nations 
with new and renovated plants have also 
made technological improvements to meet 
the competitive demands of a worldwide 
market, and footwear ls one of the easiest 
products for them to produce and export. 
The low wages paid in these countries by the 
footwear industry account for almost all of 
the price differential with imports. 

8. What do footwear imports mean to the 
American workman? 

They mean a loss of jobs and a correspond- 
ing loss of income. In 1966, 39,000 job oppor- 
tunities were lost because of imports. If foot- 
wear imports total 200 million pairs by 1970 
and represent a much higher percentage of 
domestic production, 59,000 job opportuni- 
ties will be absorbed by imports that year. 

Is it more important to make jobs for 
Japanese and Italian workmen than for 
American workmen? 

9. Are not U.S. footwear manufacturers 
enjoying prosperity at this time? 

With tremendous competition existing 
among 850 footwear manufacturers, the in- 
dustry is not and never has been a high- 
profit one. The average retail price of a pair 
of domestic-produced shoes is only about 
$7.50. And 57% of all men's shoes and 80% 
of all women's shoes sell at or below $11 a 
pair; 65% of all children’s shoes sell at or 
below $6 a pair. And the average footwear 
manufacturer earned between 2¢ and 3¢ on 
each dollar of sales in 1966, compared with 
the 5.6¢ averaged by all other American man- 
ufacturing industries. 

10. How have imports affected U.S. foot- 

wear industry growth? 
, Imports have absorbed practically all the 
growth of the domestic footwear industry. 
In fact, in 1966 U.S. shoe output was 545.4 
million pairs, or only a 3.5% growth for the 
past decade. 


SHOE PRODUCTION, LEATHER AND LEATHER TYPES! 


Percent 
Millions of pairs increase, 
— _ 1% 
1957 1964 1957 
358.0 48. 0 
183.0 21.0 
127.0 16.0 
533.9 L4 


1 EEC and EFTA data from The Shoe and Leather News, Jan. 
5, 1967, London; latest data available, slippers excluded. U.S. 
output from U.S. Department of Commerce. 

11. Do footwear imports exceed footwear 
exports? 

Footwear imports In 1966 were 44 times as 
high as footwear exports. This trend is con- 
tinuing into 1967. 

Footwear exports have declined 37% since 
1955 to about 3 million pairs. 

12. Do other countries encourage footwear 
imports as does the United States? 

Quite the contrary. Most shoe-producing 
nations of the world have high tariffs to pro- 
tect their domestic footwear industry or dis- 
courage footwear imports by exchange re- 
strictions, some form of taxation, or even 
outright prohibition. For example, footwear 
duties in the U.S. average 13% compared 
with an average of 28% for Italy and 25- 
50% for Japan. Moreover, many of these 
same countries encourage footwear exports to 
the United States through export subsidies, 
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credits on domestic taxes paid on exported 
manufactures, and concessions on freight. 

Foreign nations should open their gates to 
imports of American footwear by offering 
the same tariff levels as the United States 
on a reciprocal basis. 

13. What type of footwear import regula- 
tions should be imposed? 

Import regulations should offer foreign 
nations an opportunity to share in the devel- 
opment and growth of the American foot- 
wear market but not to an extent that 
weakens the domestic footwear industry as 
well as industries that supply and service 
footwear manufacturing, and, indirectly, the 
entire American economy. 

14. What type of import regulation will 
accomplish this? 

The orderly marketing bills (S. 1446 and 
H.R. 87 and H.R. 88) now before the Senate 
and House provide for flexible import quotas 
whenever imports are found to be contrib- 
uting to the economic impairment of a do- 
mestic industry, 


Kudos From Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
friends in Latin America, Brazil, has a 
newspaper in Sao Salvador called A 
Tarde. On August 7, 1967, this paper car- 
ried an excellent editorial concerning the 
commitment of the United States of 
America to freedom for all peoples. 

The perspective from Brazil is, per- 
haps, more objective than that attainable 
by the minority in this country who allow 
themselves to be deluded as to where the 
enemy is located—Hanoi or Washington. 

The editorial was quoted in the August 
30, 1967, edition of the Washington Daily 
News and I commend it to the attention 
of our colleagues, as follows: 

WE NEED More FRIENDS LIKE THIS 
(By Ray Cromley) 

Critics of U.S. policy in Vietnam should 
read and re-read the following editorial. 

It was carried Aug. 7, 1967, in A Tarde, a 
newspaper in Sao Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. 

rr costs 

“The United States Government is going to 
increase taxes by 10 per cent to support the 
war in Vietnam. What this means for. the 
western world is probably not well under- 
stood. But we shudder to think what a col- 
lapse of democracy in the Orient would sig- 
nify. 

“Fighting in Asia, in the swamps and jun- 
gles of Vietnam against ambushes of the Viet 
Cong, the North American people and their 
allies... are fulfilling a pledge not only to 
the South Vietnamese. The lives being sacri- 
fied there are for the freedom of the whole 
world, because if they were to leave Vietnam, 
we would have the war on our own frontlers. 

“An empire like the American one does not 
need to resort to territorial expansion. The 
Vietnam war has a well-defined ideological 

and the fate of two different worlds 
isin balance there. 

“And now all of the American people are 
being called to contribute to this war. Giving 
their blood is not enough. It is also necessary 
for them to make a material contribution, 
from the national wealth, in favor of a long 
and tiring campaign with no end in sight. 
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YOUNG MEN 


“Whether or not one agrees with the rea- 
sons the United States is in Vietnam, one 
must admire the tenacity, inspiration and 
bravery of the young American generation 
who risk their lives defending an ideal which 
made their country a truly universal sym- 
bol: the ideal of liberty. 

“The stoicism of the Americans in this 
war, in the face of accusations of all types 
and sometimes from those who should be 
fighting at their side, is impressive. For the 
responsibility for maintaining the status quo 
in Vietnam should fall much more to other 
countries than to the United States which 
is there defending interests which were not 
theirs and which led them into a war in de- 
fense of all the democratic nations of the 
world. 

“Nevertheless, the United States still con- 
siders itself committed to give economic help 
to the democratic nations, especially to the 
less-developed ones, in a second front in the 
war against communism, 

“On this other front, the American peo- 
ple are also in the vanguard. Recent statistics 
show that in the past year more than 100 
million Americans gave more than $1314 bil- 
lion to help the well being of others, whether 
in their own country or in the other nations 
around the globe. 

“There is no parallel in all the history of 
mankind to this vast and substantial soli- 
darity. Since the end of the Second World 
War the United States has helped the world 
to free itself from poverty and has made 
great efforts to defend the dearest accom- 
plishments of man and the self-determina- 
tion of people. Devastated Europe was rebuilt 
under the Marshall Plan and many Asian, 
African and American nations have counted 
on the United States for substantial assist- 
ance in the fight against underdevelopment. 

“It is really admirable that a nation so tor- 
mented by such serious external and internal 
problems can still find the spiritual and ma- 
terial reserves, which seem inexhaustible, to 
help other peoples. 

“This example should be sufficiently dis- 
suading to those who lightly presume that 
the United States is in a phase of incurable 
decadence.” 


Do We Really Need These Helpers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, if the pur- 


ern Kentucky indicate that 


i 
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the same intent to incite to rebellion 
among the citizens of eastern Kentucky 
as there has been in Newark, Harlem, 
Detroit, and other cities. 

Do WX REALLY NEED THESE HELPERS? 

One of our letters to the editor today 
deserves commendation in our estimation 
for it takes guts“ to speak out about a mat- 
ter so vital to us all. That ts the question- 
able benefit derived from the presence in 
our county and area of the Volunteers, both 
Appalachian and Vistas. Their activities 
have been a matter of concern to many of 
us for some time with most of us inclined 
to ignore them hoping they'd just go away. 
Apparently they come in increasing numbers 
now and just how many nobody seems to 
know, not even Washington which doles out 
our tax dollars to keep them here spouting 
for insurrection. 

Our hills and creeks may not be so far 
removed from riot-torn city streets as we've 
been thinking. This is evidenced in Mr. “Tea- 
berry” Blanton’s letter accounting the Vol- 
unteers’ meeting at Pan Bowl last Friday 
when a Chicago welfare recipient urged our 
people to resort to violence to get what they 
want, It’s a sad day indeed when we see the 
seeds of anarchy being sown in Breathitt 
County, one of the most patriotic places 
in the nation without doubt. 

We have great admiration for the Pike 
County officials who acted last week to put 
a scotch under the wheels of the Volunteers 
who are allowed to foment trouble wher- 
ever and whenever they will. And we com- 
mend heartily the fast action taken by Gov- 
ernor Edward Breathitt to try to take the 
Volunteers from Kentucky permanently. 
However they seem to grow like weeds ... 
pull up one and two more grow in its place. 

At least two of our Breathitt County com- 
munities are in turmoil over these Volunteers. 
The Times has been reliably informed that 
Lost Creek and Vancleve residents are dis- 
turbed by the nocturnal habits of the Volun- 
teers. Perhaps they are sincere in proclaiming 
they want to “serve” or “help” our people. 
We'd Uke to think so, but we're more in- 
clined to believe that the Volunteers are 
politically motivated . . they lust after 
power, the very thing over which they be- 
rate others. 


LETTER TO EDITOR ABHORS VOLUNTEERS’ 
ACTIVITIES 


Pansow., KY. 
Dear Eprror: Last Friday, Aug. 19, I at- 


who attended that I feel the ge 
should know what's taking place in our very 


results, we are to tear up the office (welfare) 
and scare the employees.” 
The speaker also indicated that if we saw 
any money on the desks, we should take it 
for it “belongs to us anyway.” 
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And her crowning attempt to incite us (the 
locals) to break the law in efforts to get wel- 
fare was this. She said here was “no use for 
anyone to go hungry as long as stores in 
Jackson had glass windows” which could be 
broken just by throwing a rock. 

Now I'd be one of the first to admit that 
we'd be in bad shape if the welfare programs 
should be discontinued and that there are 
probably those who need welfare and haven't 
been able to “get on.” But I doubt that the 
method advised by the Chicagoan would be 
advisable here. Chicago's recent riots attest 
the fact that violence accomplishes nothing 
but the destruction of lives and property. 

Having stood all the speaker’s wisdom that 
I could tolerate, I began to make a few com- 
ments of my own about the whys and where- 
fores of their (AV’s and Vistas) operation 
in our area. When I questioned the back- 
ground of the Volunteers, one young lady 
asked if I were calling them Communists. 
My reply to her, “You said it... I didn’t.” 

Having been present at the meeting, I'm 
more than ever convinced that these people 
should be made known to the citizens whom 
they claim to be “serving.” How does one go 
about getting the exact total of “Volunteers” 
in our county? To whom are they respon- 
sible? Apparently they are mostly unsuper- 
vised. Even Washington, which supplies 
much of their money, cannot or will not pin 
down these Volunteers. 

Another thing that puzzles me. How could 
Mrs. Terry afford a trip here when she’s on 
welfare? Couldn't this money have been 
better used for school clothing for her two 
children >. . or couldn't it have been used 
to hire a baby sitter (one she said she 
couldn't afford) so that she could work to 
earn a li z 

I have tried to state the facts about what 
happened at this meeting in hopes that all 
of our good citizens will become alarmed and 
repulsed as I have been. We have a hard 
enough job trying to solve our problems our- 
selves without the interference of these out- 
siders, who give every indication of wanting 
power rather than being motivated by the 
desire to heip us in Appalachia. 

If you doubt the validity of my account 
of the meeting, ask the Volunteers to allow 
you to listen to the tape they made at the 
time. That is, if you can get it. They inferred 
that their meetings in future would be pri- 
vate rather than public. 

I call on our patriotic Breathitt County 
citizens to become alarmed too, so that all of 
us working together may be able to rid our- 
selves of these parasites. I think they should 
return to their own homes to help their 
own people, We in the mountains, don't need 


Percy’s Answer to Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, I joined with 111 other Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
40 Members of the U.S. Senate in spon- 
soring the National Home Ownership 
Foundation Act. Last month one of the 
Nation's leading university newspapers, 
the University of Minnesota Daily, print- 
ed a fine editorial backing our housing 
legislation and commending its principal 
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author, 
IIIinois. 
Percy's ANSWER TO JOHNSON 


Perhaps the most encouraging piece of 
legislation before Congress this session is the 
Republican answer to Pres. Johnson's chal- 
lenge to the opposition last January to come 
up with a reasonable alternative to the Great 
Society programs. Much to the administra- 
tion's consternation, a freshman Republican 
Senator from Illinois, Charles Percy, has done 
just that. 

Percy's plan for a National Home Owner- 
ship Foundation would solve the financial 
and social ilis of the expensive and unin- 
spiring bulidozer-and-mortar tactic of tradi- 
tional urban renewal programs. Part of the 
plan's appeal is that the government would 
not run the program itself, but would simply 
be the guarantor for private initiative and 
development. 

Briefly, the bill calls for the creation of a 
nonprofit private foundation which would 
raise up to 62 billion capital by selling gov- 
ernment-guaranteed debentures. These 
funds would then be loaned to local non- 
profit associations to build or restore homes 
that could be sold at not more than $12,500 
On long-term loans at 3 per cent interest. 
The federal government would subsidize the 
3 per cent interest—peanuts compared to 
the billions now being invested in public 
housing projects. A mere $20 million could, 
through this powerful leverage effect, gen- 
erate the financing of 60,000 homes. 

Best of all, the possibility of owning a 
home could inspire urban slum-dwellers with 
a new sense of purpose and self-respect. As 
Sen. Percy said, “It can bring a new sense of 
community responsibility, stability, and re- 
spect for law and order. It can yield the vital 
feeling of ‘roots,’ of having a place and an 
Identity in urban mass society.” Home own- 
ership for the poor through private enter- 
Prise can Inject new life into malignant 
urban areas. 


Senator CHARLES Percy, of 


Codes and Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today received from the Honorable 
Warren P. Knowles, Governor of Wis- 
consin, a copy of his letter to Secretary 
of Commerce Alexander B. Trowbridge 
regarding a conference of States to study, 
review, and promulgate codes and stand- 
ards in conjunction with the National 
Bureau of Standards, Construction 
Building Division. 

Governor Knowles raises some very 
Provocative questions in regard to the 
formation of such a group, and I am in 
total agreement with the Governor's 
concern, There is no doubt but that the 
State of Wisconsin would be only too 
happy to take the lead in meaningful 
discussions which would develop codes 
and standards in fields of mutual inter- 
est, but it is certainly imperative that 
Assurances be given the States by Secre- 
tary Trowbridge before they waste their 
time attending a round of meetings which 
Would produce nothing more than press 
releases praising the administration. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, 
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I place the Governor’s letter in the REC- 

ORD as an example of how willing the 

States are to cooperate with the Federal 

Government, but how leery they must be 

of the administration’s intentions: 
Tue STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

September 15, 1967. 

Hon. ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, 

Secretary of Commerce, 

U.S. Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. TROWBRIDGE: Several states, in- 
cluding Wisconsin, have been asked to work 
with the National Bureau of Standards, Con- 
struction Building Division to form a con- 
ference of states to study, review, and pro- 
mulgate codes and standards. Commissioner 
Gene A. Rowland, of the Department of In- 
dustry, Labor and Human Relations attended 
the first meeting in May to discuss this possi- 
bility in detail, and again met with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in August. 

He also informs me that Mr. William G. 
Colman, Executive Director of the Advisory 
Committee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
advised that his committee felt the National 
Bureau of Standard should be the agency to 
work with the states, and coordinate the 
many federal government agencies develop- 
ing codes and standards in this same field. 

Several questions come to mind in regard 
to forming such a conference, which we 
would like answered by the federal govern- 
ment and your department before the states, 
and Wisconsin particularly, would be ready 
to participate in such a cooperative program. 

Is there an executive order, congressional 
mandate, or any other clear directive of your 
department to follow up with the intergov- 
ernmental agency report of January 1966 
(A-28), regarding coordination within the 
federal departments and bureau structure? 
This is basically necessary, since I am sure 
the states would not be willing to work for 
a common code and standards with the fed- 
eral government, should the federal govern- 
ment wish to ignore such in its own building 
programs, and lease agreements. 

Recognizing the problem of many dif- 
ferent codes and standards throughout the 


country in poiitical subdivisions other than 


states, is it the intent of the department 
to work out a program with the states rather 
than directly with local governmental units? 
Many present federal programs have gone 
directly to the municipality, causing con- 
siderable chaos in state governmental units. 

Is the federal government willing to act 
only as a secretariat and catalyst, research 
and laboratory center to a states conference 
in building codes and standards structured 
parallel to the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures? We recognize that 
individual experts, laboratories, and research 
time in each state are costly and with prod- 
uct and construction development crossing 
all state lines it is necessary to look into 
those codes and standards which may be 
causing considerable additional building 
costs. Many codes may not be necessary with 
the many new products entering the market 
each year, 

If the above questions can be er in 
the affirmative, I would ask Commissioner 
Rowland to convene a meeting of all state 
Officials involved in codes and standards, at 
our Capitol to further discuss what relation- 
ship the states could accept. I would offer my 
Office as liaison, 

There is a real need to work out some 
exchange of present codes and standards and 
to study the codes and standards as to their 
absolute necessitiy in the construction in- 
dustry. I would hope Commissioner Rowland 
could call a meeting in November of this 
year. 

Your prompt reply would be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN P. KNOWLES, 
Governor. 
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How Rap Brown Works for Congress and 
Saves the Country Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, in the lan- 
guage of the economist, ceteris paribus. 
An article from the New York Times 
follows: 
How RaP Brown WORKS FOR CONGRESS AND 
Saves THE COUNTRY BILLIONS 
(By Russell Baker) 

WaASHINGTON.—Many persons have been in- 
furiated this summer by the demagogic vir- 
tuosity of H. Rap Brown, but very few know 
“Brown's” true identity. His real name is 
John Green and he is an undercover agitator 
on the payroll of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

His assignment is to help Congress find in- 
expensive solutions to the nation’s racial - 
problem. When racial animosity threatens to 
erupt at a given location, Green—or “Rap 
Brown.“ to use his undercover name—hur- 
ries to the scene, delivers inflammatory ha- 
rangues and in other unsubtle ways seeks to 
make himself highly visible. 

In this way, Brown helps Congress to save 
billions. A Senate aide who insists on ano- 
nymity explains: 

“If riots break out, Congress naturally has 
to investigate the cause and produce solu- 
tions to eliminate it. Some of these solutions 
can get pretty expensive. If you can discover 
that the riots are caused by outside agitators, 
however, you can let the taxpayer off cheap 
with a bill to provide prison accommoda- 
tions for any agitators caught crossing state 
lines." 

Thus, as an undercover outside agitator, 
Green performs an important financial sèrv- 
fee for the “white power structure“ for 
which, in his identity as Brown,“ he is 
forced to profess violent distaste. 

The idea for a congressional corps of un- 
dercover outside agitators originated three 
years ago when the Appropriations Commit- 
tee invented “Stokely Carmichael.” 

“Carmichael"—his real name is Peter 
Mulligan—was an ambitious young lawyer 
with a theatrical taste for rhetoric and un- 
dercover work which was not satisfied by the 
humdrum of his chores on the Senate staff. 

At that time the civil rights movement 
had begun to generate such popularity that 
Congress foresaw it might soon be required 
to support public promises with large outlays 
of cash. y 

To forestall this possibility—after all, the 
United States could rebuild its cities or it 
could unbulld Vietnam, but it could scarcely 
be expected to do both without affecting the 
economy—Mulligan was sent forth as 
"Stokely Carmichael" to reduce public sup- 
port for the civil rights movement. 

It is said that “black power,” his slogan 
which so successfully cooled the egalitarian 
ardor of white liberals, was actually the in- 
spiration of Senator Eastland of Mississippi. 
In any case, it helped Congress avoid some 
rather heavy expenditures, and incidentally 
generated a good deal of New York sympathy 
for the Mississippi way of life. 

When Mulligan tired of the thankless role 
of undercover outside agitator and expressed 
& yearning to see the world, he was taken on 
by the CIA, with the stipulation that he 
maintain his “Carmichael” cover, He was last 
heard from in Cuba. 

Congressmen are naturally reluctant to say 
how many other undercover outside agitators 
they have in the field, ready to provide them 
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with quick low-budget solutions should so- 
cial breakdown continue. And, of course, as 
more sensitive congressmen remind us, the 
use of undercover agitators is not dictated 
solely by stinginess. 

“The fact is," one such congressman ex- 
plained, “that some problems are so difficult 
that we can’t do much about them, no mat- 
ter how much we have to spend. Still the 
public expects us to come up with answers. 
As long as we have a few ‘Rap Browns’ work- 
ing for us we can be certain of having an 
answer when the public wants it.” 

The congressman's need to create the illu- 
sion of being at grips with great issues which 
are, in fact, beyond him extends to fields 
other than race. Congress maintains a large 
cadre of undercover peace agitators, for ex- 
ample. 

These are the agents who conducted the 
now infamous flag burnings this year for the 
House of Representatives, which was then 
sorely frustrated by its inability to come to 
gripe with the Vietnam issue. 

With the speed of a Warner Brothers 
cavalry, The House galloped to defense of the 
fiag by voting to imprison its desecrators. 
Thus its undercover agitators help it to deal 


with crisis abroad and at home, and ‘Rap 


Browns” save the day. 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
remarkable developments in broadcast- 
ing in recent years has been the expan- 
sion of educational television. This type 
of service embraces both the use of tele- 
vision within schools and the provision 
of informational and cultural program- 
ing to an extent which might not be 
economically justifiable for the com- 
mercial broadcaster. 

In this connection, I include a news 
article which appeared in the Daily 
News-Record of Harissonburg Va., out- 
lining the progress made on the provision 
of an educational television service for 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia and 
adjacent areas. 


This proposed service presented tech- 


nical problems because of the proximity 
of the proposed transmitters to facilities 
of research agencies located in the na- 
tional radio quiet zone. 

It was encouraging to find a spirit of 
cooperation among the affected Federal 
agencies and present indications are 
that the Shenandoah Valley and adja- 
cent areas of Virginia will have a useful 
new television service. i 

The pertinent news article follows: 

VALLEY ETV PLANS PROGRESSING 

The Shenandoah Valley Educational Tele- 
vision Corp. expects to have a major trans- 
mitter and production housing facilities un- 
der construction this year. 

Arthur Hamilton, general manager, re- 
ported this to the groups’ annual meeting 
Wednesday in the Rockingham Publie Li- 
brary. The SVET plans to serve school divi- 
sions in the Shenandoah Valley and border- 
ing counties and in four cities. 

After intensive negotiations with the 
Naval Radio Research Laboratories, Mr. Ham- 
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ilton sald, s uniquely designed antenna and 
transmitter has been cleared for Elliott Knob, 
south of Staunton. Work will start soon. 

He also reported that state agencies have 
approved the building of the production 
center on the Madison College campus near 
the Port Republic Road and Interstate 81 
interchange. 

He is now seeking permission from the 
National Park Service and other federal and 
State agencies to erect another major trans- 
mitter on Hogback Mountain in the Warren 
County area of the Shenandoah National 
Park. 

A translater station will be Installed on 
Signal Mountain, at the north end of the 
Massanutten ridge. 

Dr. G. Tyler Miller, president of the tele- 
vision corporation and also of Madison Col- 


lege, said Mr. Hamilton and his techniques - 


overcame unprecedented problems in their 
lenthy studies with government agencies to 
préserve the National Radio Quiet Zone. This 
extends over 100 square miles to protect the 
Navy radio installation at nearby Sugar 
Grove, W. Va. from interference. 

Mr. Hamilton sald that present state and 
federal funds are not sufficient to construct 
all of the far-flung facilities at one time. He 
added that he has assurance that the addi- 
tional funds have been earmarked in the 
next budgets. 

The first phase will include the Elliott 
Knob transmitter, the Signal Knob translat- 
ing facility and the production center at 
Madison College. 

The second phase Includes Hogback Moun- 
tain transmitter and a translater to serve 
Bath and Highland Counties. 

The general manager said that consider- 
able progress was made this year. 

He noted that: 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sioner assigned Channel 51 for the Elliott 
Knob installation. 

A licénse was granted to operate the chan- 
nel and a federal construction grant of 
$377,000 was received. 

The Virginia Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Television has reserved $500,000 for 
the system. 

An enlarged location for the production 
center was provided by Madison College. 

Officers who were re-elected are Dr, Miller, 
president; Hamilton Shea, Harrisonburg, 
vite president; Mr. Hamilton, secretary; and 
Charles E. Cooley, Harrisonburg, treasurer. 

Vice presidents are Staige E. Miller of 
Warren County, northern division, and O. L. 
Boyd of Augusta County, southern division. 

Wade W. Menefee ls a new member of the 
board of directors for the Harrisonburg 
school division, Dr, H. G. H. Jopson of Bridge- 
water represents the Rockingham County 
schools. 


Walnut Grove Grows Peppers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY BLANTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, Jo Ann 
McWherter has written an article about 
a man, James I. Bell, and his efforts to 
see his community prosper. I marvel at 
his ingenuity and praise him for his de- 
votion to the community. While it is 
incumbent on local, State, and National 
governments to do everything possible to 
help their citizens; it will never be ac- 
complished without the dedicated efforts 
of men like Mr. Bell, I think all of us here 
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in Congress can learn from the success 
story so beautifully told, as follows: 
WALNUT Grove Grows PEPPERS 
(By Jo Ann McWhertcr) 

The War on Poverty is certainly not new 
to Hardin County, Tennessee—particularly to 
the Walnut Grove Community. War“ was 
officially declared in 1951 when all che small 
one-teacher elementary schools in the com- 
munity were consolidated into one large ele- 
mentary school. The County Superintendent 
of Public Instruction sent J. I. Bell, then vo- 
cational agriculture instructor at Central 
High School in Savannah, out on a new as- 
signment. á 

“Go ùp there (Walnut Grove) and show 
those folks how to make a living,” were the 
instructions given to Mr. Bell. 

The Walnut Grove Community ls 23 miles 
southeast of Savannah on Highway 69. This 
stretch of highway, which leads into Ala- 
bama, is better known as Rabbit Jump”—so 
designated by the many truckers who use It. 

A community survey conducted in 1951 
showed that 250 farms in the area averaged 
a gross cash income of $768 yearly. This low 
income region suffered from many handicaps. 

One was the soil itself, which is largely 
a coastal plain type called silerton. Highly 
erodible and basically poor, this soll will not 
support just any crop. However, it will re- 
spond well to fertilizer and warms early in 
the spring, making it ideally suited to truck 
crops. 


Another problem was that the farmers had 
little, if any, knowledge of farm manage- 
ment, fertilizers, or marketing. Mr. Bell set 
out to correct this complex problem first. 

Evening classes were started for the farm- 
ers at Walnut Grove School. They were given 
detailed instructions on growing a crop—told 
what to plant, when to plant, how much to 
plant, when to cultivate, when to fertilize, 
when to harvest, where to sell. 

Strawberries were selected as the first crop 
to try. This venture proved a total fallure 
due to the necessity for financing plants and 
fertilizers and then having to walt a year 
or two to receive profit. The farmers simply 
did not have the money needed to operate. 

This fallure did not dampen spirits or de- 
termination. Okra was selected as the crop 
to be grown in the area for the next year. 
About 15 farmers each agreed to try one 
acre of okra. The yield was good; the price 
high; and the crop a huge success. The fol- 
lowing year, 150 acres of okra were produced 
with the same success. 

“The okra almost seemed to turn to gold 
in their hands,” commented Mr. Beil. 

Mr. Bell always contracted the okra before 
it was planted and served as an intermediary 
between the farmer and buyer. Okra was 
grown successfully in Walnut Grove Com- 
munity for three years. 

During the fourth year, no canning oF 
freezing company was interested in okra. 
A new money crop had to be found for 
which there would be a rendy market. 
Pimento peppers were chosen. 

The night classes, which often have as 
many as 100 in attendance, concentrated on 
producing pimento peppers to be sold to 
nearby canning factories. Since 1956, an 
average of $50,000 worth of peppers has been 
sent to market each year. This year the price 
per ton is the highest ever, and the annual 
crop income may more than double the 
average. 

Mr. Bell led the farmers in organizing 
themselves into the Truck Growers Associa- 
tion, a cooperative which acts and sells as 
one body. No fees or dues are charged for 
membership, The only requirement is that 
the farmer grow peppers. 

The Walnut Grove Community was for- 

merly “rough and rugged” both in terrain 
and character. Soures of income were sev- 
erely limited. Since the pepper crops have 
begun to bring additional money into the 
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community, changes are evident in the 
social, educational, and economic life. In 
fact, the entire community is changed. 

Beautiful new small churches have been 
built; new stores prosper throughout the 
area; and more new houses have been bullt 
there than in any other part of the county. 
The houses which were simple rough dwell- 
ings with a goose-neck stovepipe protruding 
out the side in lieu of a chimney have been re- 
Placed by modern, attractive structures. 
Better than 66% of the houses in the com- 
munity have been constructed within the 
Past five years, and a new one is begun al- 
Most every day. 

“There has been an increase in school 
attendance from Walnut Grove,” said Hardin 
County Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Homer F. Snodgrass. 

He continued, “The children are actually 
learning faster due to better home and 
health conditions. They are fed better and 
they feel better. The drop-out rate has de- 
creased. These are just some of the evidences 
of the impact of increased income in this 
community.” 

The requests for free school lunches have 
dropped 70%. There have been other indi- 
Cations of change. 

“This community (Walnut Grove) can no 
longer be counted an isolated one, largely 
due to the efforts of Mr. Bell," stated Win- 
nie D. Range, Supervisor of Instruction for 
Hardin County. 

“Many improvements may be noted—im- 
Proved social well being, self-concept, and 
general appearance. A larger number is going 
on to high school, The chiidren are more 
alert in school; the timid, listless type that 
Were once here are disappearing. Parent co- 
Operation with the school is excellent,” she 
Said. 

The faculty of Walnut Grove School in- 
eludes three members who grew up in the 
community. 

In the last two years, basic education 
Classes for adults have been taught at Wal- 
nut Grove. Last year this was one of the 

classes in the county and was a most 
responsive class. Those in attendance ranged 
in age from 20 to past 60. 

The area used to have good standing tim- 
ber. This was all cleared out during World 
War II and no good timber is left. There 
is little pasture land or feed for livestock. 
Thus, the importance of the pimento pepper 
crop. 


Mr. Bell, who is now Diretcor of Vocational 
Education for Hardin County, is still the 
literal Captain of the troops. The farmers 
Tely completely on the “Captain”, as they 
address him with affection and respect. They 
Seek and follow his advice and instruction. 
Mr. Bell fights hard and long to secure the 
best contract for the crops, although he re- 
Celves neither a commission nor extra salary 
for his trouble. The farmers all know they 
can count on him to serve their best interests 
and therein lies the strength and success of 
the entire operation. 

The pepper crop has spread over into ad- 
joining Wayne County. Farmers are allowed 
to market their peppers at either Collinwood 
or Walnut Grove, Loading is done two days a 
Week at Walnut Grove and three days at 
Collinwood. 

Mr, T. C. Story, vocational agriculture in- 
Structor at Collinwood, supervises the mar- 
keting there. During the first three weeks of 
loading, 225 tons of peppers have been 
skipped at $90 per ton. 

Approximately 125 farmers sell at Colin- 
Wood. At either location the peppers are 
Weighed on the spot and the farmers receive 
their checks immediately. 

Walnut Grove has shipped 200 tons during 

he same period. The price is same at both 

Points. Shipping will continue until October 
10th, which means the harvest is only about 
oue- third complete. 
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Most of the farmers get around four tons of 
pepper per acre. This is a high return on their 
investments in plants and fertilizers. Plants 
are $3.25 per thousand. Five thousand are 
set per acre. Four hundred pounds of 6-12-12 
fertilizer are used per acre at a cost of $8 or 
$10. About sixty pounds of nitrogen are 
added for $6. 

The plants are shipped in from Florida. 
All plants are set around May 10th, so the 
crop will come off" at the same time for 
volume selling and shipping. Shipping is be- 
gun around August 4th. 

Ten years ago the first pepper crop brought 
$60 per ton. The price has climbed steadily 
with Mr. Bell constantly searching for new 
and better markets. Next year the farmers 
hope to get $100 per ton. 

All of this has been accomplished without 
federal financing or financial assistance from 
any source. 

“The farmers Just come to agriculture eve- 
ning classes and set out to help themselyes,” 
explained Mr. Bell. 

Ottie Pollard is fairly typical of the farm- 
ers who are growing pepper in the Walnut 
Grove Community. Beginning with one acre 
in 1956, he is harvesting ten acres this year. 
The additional income will be well used by 
the Pollard family which includes five chil- 
dren, Mr. Pollard intends to increase his 
acreage even more next year. 

Another farmer, Clarence Stricklin, has 
been hauling peppers to Walnut Grove for 
ten years, Since he has no help, he grows one 
acre of peppers. This adds about $300 clear 
to his yearly income for his family. The 
Stricklins have six children, 

“The money from the peppers comes in at 
a good time when nothing else is bringing 
in money,” said Mr. Stricklin. 

Change is even to be found in the lines 
which wait to unload their “red gold.” More 
and more teenagers are seen hauling in their 
family’s crop. This year many moonlighters“ 
are also growing peppers. These are small 
farmers who have found it essential to find 
work in a nearby town to support their fam- 
ilies, 

The Walnut Grove Community and all 
Hardin County have gained by this pepper 
project. Vocational agriculture has served the 
county well, and J. I. Bell has been and is the 
driving force behind such programs. Co-op- 
eration between related agencies and voca- 
tional education is excellent, Related agen- 
cles include the Soil Conservation Service, 
Agriculture Service Conservation Service, 
Farmers Home Administration, and the 
county agent. 

The Soil Conservation Service has been re- 
sponsible for a soil survey in Hardin County 
to help farmers in planning the kind of man- 
agement that will protect their soils and pro- 
vide the best crop yields. $ 

“This report of the survey has been used 
extensively in adult agriculture classes,” said 
S. D. Young of the SCS Office. 

“Our office provides a wide range of con- 
servation practices on land in Walnut Grove. 
The people are responding well,” continued 
Mr. Young. 

Ray S. Johnson of the ASCS Office empha- 
sized the results of team planning, “Improve- 
ment is obvious in the Walnut Grove Com- 
munity. Most of it is due to the effort from 
the farmers, but they have had leadership 
which has had the benefit of good agency 
co-operation.” 

The Farmers Home Administration, estab- 
lished to help farmers who are unable to ob- 
tain a loan from other sources, has loans to 
six families in the Walnut Grove Commu- 
nity, according to FHA representative Harry 
Parks. 

These loans involve planning sessions with 
the farmer and agriculture advisors in the 
community who assist in developing a farm 
operation plan calculated to make more 
money for the farmer, 
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The county agent, James Tracy, works with 
the farmers both individually on their farms 
and in group meetings. 

Other agricultural expansion includes the 
Hardin County Farmers Co-op, which was 
organized under Mr. Bell’s leadership. The 
movement began by buying one carload of 
fertilizer and has expanded into an organi- 
zation which now serves over 4,000 patrons, 
It is interesting to note that the employees 
at the Co-op are all graduates of Central 
High School and were all vocational agri- 
culture students. Even the secretaries are 
married to men who were vocational agri- 
culture students at Central High School. 

The Co-op is a part of “Ag Center.” This 
compound includes the Co-op, the Produc- 
tion Credit Association, the Farm Bureau, 
the stockyard, and the soybean buying sta- 
tion, Wise planning has made for convenience 
for the farmers in Hardin County. 

Many boys from the county have attained 
the State Farmer Degree while members of 
the Future Farmers of America. Three boys 
from one community, Big Ivy, have been 
awarded the coveted American Farmer De- 


gree. 

Five members of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment of the University of Tennessee are na- 
tives of Hardin County. 

The emerging growth of agricultural ac- 
tivities in the county has been partially 
responsible for the population increase. 
Hardin County is the only rural county in 
West Tennessee showing a population gain. 

More progress is ahead. “Our next project 
is going to be a feeder pig co-operative,” 
stated Mr. Bell. 

Future plans also include a broiler mar- 
keting complex. This will include producing 
baby chicks, feed-mixing, killing and chilling, 
and marketing. 

The farmers may also haye marketing and 
distribution added to their evening classes 
in crop production and farm management. 

Much has been accomplished in Hardin 
County, but it is probably no more than 
could be done in any county in Tennessee. 
The secrets to the success here are few: a 
capable leader, hard-working farmers who 
want to help themselves, and agency co-op- 
eration. 

Vocational agriculture, one of the instruc- 
tional services provided by the Tennessee 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education, 
continues to furnish the means by which 
knowledge and skills required in agricultural 
enterprises may be learned —learned by doing. 


A Tribute to Sam Scheltzer, “Golf Coach 
of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the Florida 12th District are proud of 
the achievements of Sam Scheltzer, the 
“Golf Coach of the Year,” and I would 
like at this time to comment on the rec- 
ord of this most remarkable young man. 

Sam Scheltzer belongs to that breed 
of Floridians who believe in doing all 
they can, as hard as they can, as well as 
they can. While working his way through 
college, he also managed to become, 
through great practice, one of the out- 
standing golfers in the Miami com- 
munity. 
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Sam is assistant football coach as well 
as head golf coach at Miami Palmetto 
High in Miami. He resides in Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

As an athlete, as an instructor, and as 
a symbol of aggressive competition and 
good sportsmanship, Sam Scheltzer is de- 
serving of all the praise that currently 
is coming his way. 

I would like, in this regard, to insert 
here in the Record an article from the 
Globe Times, Bethlehem, Pa., showing 
how his former hometown feels about our 
local hero: 

Sam ScHELTZER NAMED COACH-OF-YEAR 

Friends of former local resident Sam 
Scheltzer will be pleased to learn that he's 
being honored as “golf coach of the year” by 
the Florida Athletic Coaches Assn. on Aug. 4 
in Gainesville, Fla. Sam was too busy work- 
ing his way through school at Moravian Col- 
lege to participate in sports but he’s well 
remembered by all the Greyhound athletes 
and any fans during the early 1950's. 

Sam was equipment manager for four years 


head golf coach at Miami Palmetto 
Miami, Fla. His record as golf mentor 
years is 44-15 and his current squad 
the 1967 state championship. 

Gillespie, Moravian athletic director, 
maintained contact with Sam through- 
the years and is elated that Sam is enjoy- 
80 much success. “I remember Sam when 
e was a kid at Nitschmann Jr. High and 
selling the Saturday Evening Post outside the 
Boyd Theatre. He was the kind of kid who 

@ real hustler, Even though you had a 
, you'd buy another from Sam.” 
` Mr. and Mr. Harry Scheltzer, 
t 1534 Mercury St., Bethlehem. 
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President Johnson Delivers Hard-Hitting 
Speech at Kansas City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, as all the Members are aware, 
President Johnson interrupted his sched- 
ule last week in order to go to Kansas 
City to address the annual conference 
of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. On this occasion the President 
spoke out most forcibly on the subject of 
law and order. His speech was hard hit- 
ting, timely, and excellent. Furthermore, 
by this action the President paid a great 
tribute to the importance of our Nation’s 
police. I was privileged to address this 
same conference on Tuesday last on the 
subject of my bill calling fer a broad 
program of Federal assistance for higher 
education of law enforcement and cor- 
rections personnel—H.R. 6628. The group 
the President spoke to constitutes the 
executive council of the law enforcement 
community in this Nation, It is a large, 
influential, and intelligent body. You will 
not find a group anywhere more vigor- 


ously taking steps to improve law en- 
forcement capabilities and to meet the 
new challenge of the decade. 

Mr. Speaker, I warmly commend the 
President for what he has done and, 
under unanimous consent, I include his 
Kansas City speech in the RECORD: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT BEFORE THE INTER- 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, 

Kansas Crry, Mo., SEPTEMBER 14, 1967 

President Morris, Mayor Davis, Chief Law- 
rence, Mr. Tamm, Chief Kelley, ladies and 
gentlemen: There ts an old story about Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge.and his response to the 
question, “What do you think about sin?“ 

As you may remember, President Coolidge 
is supposed to have answered, “I’m against 
it.” 

Most Americans would say the same thing 
today about poverty, disease, and ignorance, 
and crime. 

So I don’t expect special credit this 
morning for coming before the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police to talk about 
crime and only say, “I’m against it.” 

It would not enlighten your discussions, 
nor contribute to public understanding, if I 
were to spend my time here in a long lament 
about the evil consequences of crime. I think 
they are as self-evident as they are real. 

Neither am I going to be content to just 
preach about decline in morality in America. 

In the first place, I just do not believe that 
morality is declining. The responsibility that 
this Nation has shown, in meeting its human 
obligations at home and abroad, convinces 
me that America is a Nation that is strong 
today. 

In the second place, I do not believe that 
sweeping indictments of our Nation’s moral- 
ity will help us get at the solution of the 
real problems that affect morality—the prob- 
lems of poverty, the problems of disease, the 
problems of ignorance, or of international ag- 
gression, or of crime. Self-righteous indigna- 
tion is not a policy. It is a substitute for a 
policy. 

What America needs is not more hand- 
wringing about crime in the streets. America 
needs a policy for action against crime in 
the streets—and for all the people of this 
country to support that policy. 

Believing that, as I strongly do, I estab- 
lished in March, 1965, the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice, I instructed and charged 
this Commission to deal with the following 
questions: 

How can law enforcement be organized to 
meet present needs? 

What steps can be taken to insure pro- 
tection of individual rights? 

Through what kinds of programs can the 
Federal Government—of which I am a part— 
be most effective In assisting and supplement- 
ing, not supplanting, State and local law 
enforcement? 

I asked the members that I carefully se- 

lected from throughout the Nation to con- 
sider the problem of making our streets, 
homes, and our places of business safer—and 
to inquire into the special problems of ju- 
venile crime, to examine the administration 
of justice in the lower courts—to explore the 
means by which organized crime can be ar- 
rested by Federal and local authorities closely 
coordinating and cooperating together. 
\ The Commission’s report, rendered last 
winter, is a study of crime and a study of 
criminals. But it is much more than that. 
It is a systematic analysis of the strengths— 
as well as the weaknesses—in our American 
law enforcement. It is a prescription for ac- 
tion—action—action at every level of gov- 
ernment, and it is a constructive guide for 
thoughtful citizens throughout this land in 
every walk of life. 

Acting on its report, I urged the Congress 
this year to promptly act—promptly act— 
upon the most comprehensive Federal legis- 
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lation that has ever been devised to help 
local authorities meet the problem of crime 
at the local level in their cities. 

That legislation was called the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act. It was based on the 
five fundamental principles of the Crime 
Commission Report: 

First, that crime prevention’ is of para- 
mount importance. 

Second, that the system of justice must 
itself be just. The system of justice must 
itself be just and it must have the respect 
as well as the cooperation of all of its citizens, 

Third, better trained, better paid, and 
better equipped people are desperately 
needed throughout the land. 

Fourth, police and correctional agencies 
must have better information and deeper 
and broader research into the causes, and 
into the prevention and control of crime. 

Fifth, and last, substantially greater re- 
sources such as more judges and prosecutors, 
and faster court action, more and better 
court personnel, more modern court admin- 
istration—thus modernizing, improving and 
bringing the entire criminal justice system 
up to date in the 20th Century. 

I did not propose that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take over the job of dealing with 
crime in American streets because from the 
birth of the Republic to the present moment 
responsibility for keeping the peace in our 
cities has been squarely on the shoulders of 
local authorities. 


Respect for law and order begins at home. 


Children must learn it and must be taught 
it from their parents. Your children learn 
it from you—and by what you do and by 
the example you set. That means that every 
time we water the lawn when there is an 
ordnance against it at a certain time of day, 
the children learn their own lesson about 
respect for law and order—if we water the 
grass the wrong time. 

That means that every time a parent 
writes a note the teacher to discuss 
or Johnny's absence from school when they 
really don't need to be excused and are not 
sick, they, the children, learn from the pa- 
rents the wrong lesson about respect for law 
and respect for order. 

The crimes that have most disturbed our 
people—homicides, robbery, physical assault, 
burglary, automobile theft and driving while 
intoxicated—are crimes against local and 
state law. 

Those laws are made by the city councils 
and made by the state legislators. They must 
be enforced by the police and the state 
patrol. Their perpetrators are tried in local 
courts, by local citizens. They are sentenced 
locally. They are prosecuted locally by 
judges—by prosecutors who are elected by 
local people and by judges who are selected 
by local people. 

They are returned to local communities 
when their sentence has been served—thelr 
penalty paid. These local communities look 
upon their record and they are under the 
supervision of local authorities. 

Unlike most other countries, we—Amer- 
ica—have no national police force. It de- 
sires none. Our founding fathers were very 
careful to see that none was provided for. 
Why, today in this country our largest city 
has more police officers than the entire 
United States Government. One city has more 
police officers than the entire government of 
the United States of America. 

Officials In Washington just cannot patrol 
a neighborhood in the far west, or stop a 
burglary in the south, or prevent a riot in & 
great metropolis. 

In the end, then, the quality of the local 
police, the action of the local prosecutor, the 
local grand juries, the fairness and the justice 
of the local courts, the effectiveness of the 
local correctional of this re- 
sponsibility is lodged appropriately and prop- 
erly in the hands of local authorities—of 
local citizens. 
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They at the local level must decide how 
good they want their law enforcement in 
their local cities to be. 

They must determine whether it is right— 
whether it is just and whether it is fair— 
to ask a man to risk his life to protect their 
life for a salary that Is lower than they pay 
another man for working behind a desk or 
Standing on the assembly line in an indus- 
trial plant. 

They must determine at the local level 
Whether they want a court system that they 
Select and provide for which delays justice 
Until justice is denied. 

They must determine locally whether they 
Want a correctional system that deals with 
youthful offenders, not as lives to be re- 
deemed, but as people who are doomed to 
Clash repeatedly with the law. 

If they decide that they want something 
better for their communities than what they 
&re getting today, then we think that if they 
Make this decision—and they can make it 
today through their Congressmen and their 

tors supporting the recommendations 
that the President has made—some of which 
have been before the Congress many years— 
then their national government can, should 
and will help them get it—not by taking 
Over the system of law enforcement, but by 
helping them strengthen and reform it. 

That is what the Safe Streets Act which I 
recommended to the Congress would do. If 
its spirit and if its purpose survive, it will 
Provide grants to those cities and to those 
States who not only increase their present 
Commitment to criminal justice, but who are 
Willing to go out and develop programs for 
better training, for better use of their per- 
sonnel, or for higher standards and innova- 
tions such as tactical squads and community 
Telations units, and new techniques of re- 
habilitation. 

It will help pay the salaries of those who 
Operate these programs. It will help pay the 
Salaries up to one-third of the grant which 
Could be used to increase the pay of police- 
men and other criminal justice personnel 
Working with them. 

The key to this program is experiment, in- 
Novation—and better use of the most ad- 
vanced knowledge that we have gained in this 
Country of crime, its treatment, and its 
Causes. In my opinion, every law enforcement 
Official in this country ought to welcome it in 
the spirit in which it is offered: as a prac- 
tical and imaginative tool for helping our law 
enforcement officers cope with crime in the 
Cities without in any way—in any way—dim- 

g either their responsibility or their 
authority. 

Now to a matter that affects you and affects 
you much more than most of the citizens, 
but in the end it will affect every single one 
Of us—it will reach into every home in this 

—and this is the gun sale law. A law to 

t—a law to safeguard—the sale of guns 
has been before our Congress for several 
years. 

Its passage would plug up one more big 
loophole to save your life, and mine, or the 
life of some innocent child down the street. 
I hope it will pass. 

Its purpose is simple—it is to keep lethal 
Weapons out of the wrong hands—out of the 

nds of dangerous criminals, out of the 
hands of drug addicts, out of the hands of 
Mentally ill people who really know not what 

hey do. 

Its basis aim is to limit the out-of-state 
Purchases and the interstate mail-order sale 
Of firearms. We believe this is the most effec- 
tive way that the Federal Government has of 
Protecting your safety and the safety of 
Your children from criminals, drug addicts, 
and the mentally ill. 

If we want to curb crime—if we want to 
Arrest crime—if we want to restrain 

ere is an action that we can take 
that will be a long step forward, 

Let us not be content to bewail the rising 
crime rate or to talk about the statistics of 
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the numbers of repeaters who fill our mails 
and prisons while we turn our back and 
ignore the fact that they can go to any 
mail order house and get a weapon to shoot 
your wife after they tear the door down at 
midnight. 

Let us act instead of talk against crime. Let 
us repair as many shattered lives as we can. 
Let us do it within and through the American 
system of due process and in keeping with 
our tenacious regard at all times for the 
blessings of individual freedom. 

You, and the men who you command, are 
American's front Une in the fight against 
crime. You endanger your lives every day 
just as the man does in the rice paddies of 
Vietnam to protect freedom, to protect 
liberty, to protect your country. 

This summer, some of you experienced a 
new kind of disorder in your cities. You 
faced, not individual acts of violence or just 
thievery, but you faced massive crimes 
against people and against property. 

Much can explain—but nothing can 
justify—the riots of 1967. 

They damaged a great deal more than the 
storefronts and the American homes. They 
damaged the respect and the accommodation 
among men on which a civilized society ulti- 
mately depends, and without which there can 
be no progress toward social justice. 

The violence of this summer raised up a 
new and serious threat to local law enforce- 
ment. It spawned a group of men whose in- 
terest lay in provoking—in provoking— 
others to destruction, while they fled its 
consequences. 

These wretched, vulgar men, these poison- 
ous propagandists, posed as spokesmen for 
the underprivileged and capitalized on the 
real grievances of suffering people. 

And the vast majority of those people—the 
vast majority of them—believe that obedi- 
ence to the law, in Abraham Lincoln's phrase, 
must be our religion here in America. 

They have seen the law change. They have 
seen it become more just as the years passed 
in our times. They have seen their rights 
more firmly established, their opportunities 
sharply increased in the last decade. 

They know that the law in a democratic 
society is their refuge, and that lawless 
violence is a trap for all those who engage 
in it. 

We must redeem their faith in law. We 
must make certain that law enforcement is 
fair and effective—that protection is afforded 
every family, no matter where they live— 
that justice is swift and justice is blind to 
religion, color, status, and favoritism. 

We cannot tolerate behavior that destroys 
what generations of men and women have 
built here in America—no matter what stim- 
ulates that behavior, and no matter what is 
offered to try to justify it. 

Neither can we abide a double standard of 
justice, based on the color of a man’s skin 
or the accent of a man’s speech. 

Those who wear the police officer's badge— 
those who sit in judgment in the courts— 
those who prosecute in the chambers—those 
who manage our correctional institutions— 
all of these have a very special responsibil- 
ity for the maintenance of order and the 
achlevement of justice throughout the land. 

But every single one of us—private citizen 
and government official—shares some in that 
responsibility. 

We can all say very easily, “We are against 
crime”—and then we can let it go at that. 
We can preach sermons, we can write edi- 
toriais, we can make speeches, and we can 
get our picture made talking about crime 
and moral behavior—we can think that we 
have done our duty. 

Or we can respect—we can encourage—all 
of our citizenry to respect the law and to 
respect those who protect us in the name of 
the law. 

We can be willing to pay the bill or im- 
proving the performance of our police, our 
courts, and our correctional institutions and 
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give them the salary, pay and equipment 
that they need. We can insist on devoting 
enough of our resources and enough of our 
brainpower to meet the problem of crime— 
to make America safer and more just for all 
of its citizens. 

I have always felt that we could make 
great strides forward if we would only realize 
that the nurse and the medical attendant 
who in the middle of the night may deter- 
mine whether we live or die when we need 
attention—that they have better training, 
better pay and better inducements—that the 
teacher who prepares our children, sets an 
example for them and ‘infuses knowledge 
into them—and sets an example—that they 
should be among our best trained, our best 
prepared and our best rewarded. 

And that the policeman and the sheriff 
who protects the lives of our wifes, children, 
families and ourselves should be among the 
best equipped, best trained, and the best 
paid people in the land. 

We cannot get those things just with rhe- 
toric and conversation, picture-taking and 
television film. We have to pay for it. We 
have to desire it. We have to be willing to 
sacrifice in order to get it, 

That is going to take a lot more than just 
talking “against” crime. That is going to take 
among other things being for action. 

I would hope that we could all be for the 
Congress taking action to make our streets 
safer—and taking action that will better 
promote civil peace—that we can take action 
for better schools and better playgrounds, 
for more and better support of our churches 
and our spiritual leaders—for better housing 
and better homes, for better living of all 
our people—which in the end will give us 
better citizens and a better and stronger 
nation. 

It will make us all a happler and more 
guilt-free people. 

I am sorry that I could not be with you the 
early part of your convention. I did very 
much, though, want to come here and talk 
to you—and to salute you before you re- 
turned to your respective homes and again 
assume command of this most responsible 
service that you are rendering and perform- 
ing this great duty that is yours. 

We look to you to protect our families, our 
homes, and our lives. You have a right to 
look to your public servants, your political 
leaders, to see that your efforts are not for- 
gotten, are not ignored, are not put at the 
bottom of the priority list. 

I thought this morning by coming out 
here and visiting with you and telling you 
some of the things that was in the heart and 
the head of your President, that perhaps we 
could awaken this nation to a responsibility 
that we are not assuming—to an obligation 
that we are not discharging—to a job that 


the President and the Congress, the legisla- 


tors, and the city councils must face up to. 
I am ready to get on with my part of it. 
Thank you, very much, 


There Ought To Be a Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
House of Representatives two outstand- 
ing essays by students in my district 
on the subject, “There Ought To Be a 
Law.” 

The essays follow: 
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THERE OUGHT To Be a Law 


(By Patricia Du Bois, Lancaster, Calif., age 13, 
junior high school division winner) 

There ought to be a law making the draft 
system more fair. The present method of 
selection by chance, deferments in some 
cases because of education commitments, 
rejections because of lack of education and 
often less serious physical or mental dis- 
abilities leaves a sense of uneasiness in our 
young men today. 

It is very discouraging to boys trying to get 
a job. Naturally employers do not want to 
go to the time and expense of training a 
young man if he has not fulfilled his mili- 
tary service. It is very hard on the boy who 
wants a college education. He is not sure 
whether he should enroll and see how far 
he can progress or should he wait for that 
draft notice, If drafted it will be hard for 
him to pick up where he left off. If he 
waits, how much time has he wasted of a col- 
lege career? The uncertainty of this way of 
drafting is not good. 

Many boys are considered 4-F for one 
disability or another. Some of the reasons are 
for allergies, back problems, trick knees etc. 
— 7 might cause difficulties with full mili- 

tary training. Yet there are many jobs that 
boys like these could be perfectly capable 
of doing. Such as office work, routine main- 
tenance and other jobs. Why couldn't they 
do such jobs and take the place of the strong, 
capable men who could go out and fight? 
It doesn't seem fair to reject a boy for an 
allergy when he earns his living by loading 
bales of hay. 

Today we have a lot of delinquency because 
kids drop out of high school. These become 
the problem kids with riots, fights, police 
records, and general nulsances, They are not 
ready to become good citizens and their lack 
of education keeps them from getting a de- 
cent job. If the draft law was changed to 
make dropouts eligible for immediate induc- 
tion to the services it would make them think 
twice before leaving school. Two years in the 
service might help some of these dropouts 
grow up in a hurry. 

There are some unfortunate young men 
who for one reason or another cannot read 
or write yet are able mentally to learn. Rather 
than declare these boys 4-F, it would be to 
the country’s advantage to draft, teach, and 
train them. This is a better solution to the 
problem than the government is offering 
now through its poverty and VISTA 
programs. 

For complete fairness to the young men of 
our nation, for better use of our manpower, 
and promoting better citizens the present 
draft law should be changed. 


“THERE OUGHT To Be a Law 


(By Diana Billet, Quartz Hlll, Calif., age 17, 
senior high division) 

There ought to be a law lowering the legal 
voting age from twenty-one to eighteen. 
There are many for and against this propo- 
sition. In my opinion, I think the voting 
age should be lowered because most eighteen 
years old are mature. Of course, there are a 
few who are immature but this is a small 
percentage. Some reasons supporting my 
opinion are: 

1. Mock elections in class prove that stu- 
dents are well-informed and vote as intelli- 
gently as registered voters. The majorities 
are generally the same between class room 
polis and real elections, Students and teen- 
agers do care who is elected and what is 
happening. 

2. Discussions carried on in class about 
politics, candidates, and elections keep us 
well-informed. We can read any newspaper 
or magazine article, which most adults use 
as their source of information, along with 
television, and form the same opinions. 

3. American History and Civics are course 
requirements in our junior and senior 
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classes. The methods and form of govern- 
ment, arguments, mistakes, and accomplish- 
ments are still fresh in our minds. 

4. As you know, boys (men) of seventeen 
and up to twenty-one are considered old 
enough and mature enough to fight, kill and 
die for our country and what it stands for: 
If a person is old enough to decide between 
life and death, he is old enough to decide 
whether to vote yes or no, 

5. Most of the youth between eighteen 
and twenty-one years of age have earning 
and buying power and therefore are tax 
payers, Any time a person earns a dollar, 
42% of it goes to social security of which 
they will have no benefits for approximately 
forty-four years unless disabled. Also they 
pay income taxes, federal and state, on any 
earnings over $600 a year. This means they 
have no say on where thelr taxes go thus, 
“taxation without representation.” 


Constitution Day, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, if 
Americans were asked to list the four or 
five most important dates in this Nation’s 
history, I feel certain that September 17, 
1787, would be not among the chosen few. 

This lack of awareness is unfortunate 
and undeserved, for the signing of the 
Constitution most certainly ranks in im- 
portance with the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It is, in fact, 
the signing of the Constitution more than 
almost any other single event in our 
brief history which epitomizes the char- 
acter of our people and which provides 
the scaffolding for this great and unique 
American experiment. 

Certainly ours was not the first—nor 
will it be the last—country to revolt 
against the yoke of foreign domination, 
to take up arms in the name of liberty 
and freedom. Typically, however, revolu- 
tion in response to repression and in- 
justice has itself bred excesses more dev- 
astating to these ideals than the social 
and political structures which preceded 


it. 

The English journalist, Patrick O’Don- 
ovan, once remarked: 

The new country (America) set its mind 
to avoiding a repetition of the excesses of 
revolution, if possible, for all time. It was an 
act of reason and an act of will, and this one 
calculated act of creation was in fact the 
sweetest, the most reasonable and the most 
fecund act of revolution in history. 


O'Donovan added that these statesmen 
clothed the ideals of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness “with a written 
Constitution which may be one of the 
supreme political works of man and 
which is certainly the supreme politi- 
cal work of any committee in history.” 

It took little time indeed for our revo- 
lutionary forefathers to recognize that 
the Articles of the Confederation were 
simply inadequate to the task. We were 
already then a nation indivisible and 
there was an evident need to establish a 
aoe which refiected this fact of 

e. 
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It took 4 months over that long hot 
summer 180 years ago before the archi- 
tects of this new Constitution could 
hammer out a document with which al- 
most all could live, 

It is important to note that none of 
the participants in that great event 
signed a document that conformed com- 
pletely to their individual desires. But it 
was better, far better in fact, than most 
ever dreamed possible. Its pragmatism 
intermingled with idealism captured the 
American spirit. It was truly a document 
of the people, by the people, and in the 
end, for the people, which perhaps ex- 
plains better than anything else its con- 
tinue relevance for us today. 

It is altogether appropriate then that 
Congress should have designated Sep- 
tember 17 as Citizenship Day and the 
week following as Constitution Week. I 
am happy to announce that the Goyer- 
nor of the State of Minnesota, Harold 
LeVander, shares this feeling as ex- 
pressed in the following proclamation is- 
sued by him encouraging all Minneso- 
tans to reflect again on the significance 
of this document in their lives today. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Whereas, for one hundred and eighty years 
the Constitution of the United States has 
been the symbol of man’s capacity to govern 
himself, and 
* Whereas, from its wisdom have flowed 
growing concepts of liberty, Justice, and hu- 
man dignity, and 

Whereas, the Constitution is still the cer- 
tain guarantee of our basic rights, it ts still 
the promise and protection from govern- 
ment—and by government, and 

Whereas, liberty is a blessing that must be 
constantly nurtured, and in this rapidly 
changing world every American must under- 
stand the system of government by which we 
live—and for which so many have died, 

Now, therefore, I, Harold LeVander, Gover- 
nor of the State of Minnesota, do hereby 
proclaim September 17, 1967, as “Citizenship 
Day,” and designate the week beginning Sep- 
tember 17, 1967, as “Constitution Week,” in 
Minnesota, and urge wide participation in 
public ceremonies to the end that our citi- 
zens may have a better understanding of the 
Constitution and of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of United States citizenship, 

Attest: 

HAROLD LEVANDER, 
Governor, 
JOSEPH L, DONOVAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Job Corps Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
encouraging to hear of young people who 
possess both the motivation and the op- 
portunity to learn and to increase their 
contribution to the community. Unfor- 
tunately, there are far too many Ameri- 
can youth who have never had such an 
opportunity. 

But thanks to the Job Corps this num- 
ber is steadily decreasing. One of the 
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many who have received a chance is 19- 
year-old Wilson Ricks, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who never completed elementary 
school. He joined the Job Corps in June 
1965 and received training in electrical 
maintenance. 

When he completed his training the 
Office of Economic Opportunity helped 
him find a job. And now this former bus- 
boy, porter, and dishwasher is in an on- 
the-job training program with the Indi- 
anapolis Power & Light Co. After 
successful completion of the program he 
will be promoted to first-class lineman. 


Such a success story is encouraging. 
But while the war on poverty directed by 
the OEO has achieved remarkable prog- 
Tess these past 3 years—serving more 
than 9 million poor Americans in various 
Wways—we have but touched the surface. 
How many more there must be who, if 
given the chance, could emulate the 
Success of Wilson Ricks. 


I salute Mr. Ricks, the OEO, and the 
Many thousands of Americans engaged 
in the war on poverty, and the Indianap- 
olis Power & Light Co. who hired this 
young man. And I urge my colleagues to 
read this story of success—a story not 
unlike that of thousands who have be- 
come productive, contributing members 
of their communities. With the Speaker's 
Permission I wish to insert in the RECORD 
the following article, “Determined Youth 
Finds Boost to Success in Job Corps, 
CAAP,” which appeared in the Indian- 
apolis Star of July 27, 1967. 


The article follows: 


DETERMINED YourH Finns Boost TO Success 
IN Jon Corps, CAAP 


{By Lynn Dunson) 


It took six months and a lot of outside 
help, but Wilson Ricks, 19 yefirs old, now is 
Working in a training program with The 
Indianapolis Power and Light Company. He 
is a Job Corps graduate. 

James A. Scruggs, former employment 
Counselor at Broadway Economic Opportu- 
nity Office, points to Ricks as an example of 
what can happen when business and social 
agencies work together. 

Ricks came to Indianapolis from Osceola, 
Ark., in 1964, when he was 16. He had no 
family here and he hadn't completed ele- 
mentary school. He worked at various jobs 
as a bus boy, porter, stock boy and dish- 
Washer, to support himself, 

In June, 1965, he joined the Job Corps and 
Was assigned to Camp Gary, Texas, where he 
received training in electrical maintenance. 
When he came back home he turned to the 
Broadway Economic Opportunity Office, op- 
erated by Community Action Against Poverty 
Inc, (CAAP) for help in finding a job. 

“He was a boy willing to work and he want- 
ed to work in the field in which he had 
gotten his training,” Scruggs, said. 

“He failed two IPALCO general knowledge 
tests, but he was determined to keep trying, 
80 we found him a fill-in job while he at- 
tended basic education classes at Camp At- 
terbury Job Corps Center.” 

Ricks did better on the third test, and Ed 
Brown, assistant personnel manager at 
IPALCO, decided to give him a chance be- 
Cause he felt the young man could do the 
Work. 

Ricks is now in a three-months on-the- 
job training program at IPALCO. Brown re- 
Porta that he is doing well. At the end of 
three months, he will attend lineman's 
School for a month and will then be promot- 
ed to first class lineman. 
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Windham, Conn., 275 Years; “Chronicle,” 
90 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the town 
of Windham, which includes the city of 
Willimantic, in my district, is celebrating 
the 275th anniversary of its founding. At 
the same time, the Willimantic Daily 
Chronicle is observing 90 years of exist- 
ence as a newspaper. This double anni- 
versary deserves more than local notice. 

Windham-Willimantic is among the 
oldest communities in Connecticut, with 
a glorious history and record of achieve- 
ments. Its present population is about 
18,000. Likewise, the Chronicle ranks 
high among the newspapers of our State, 
with a great tradition of independent 
thinking and community service. I am 
proud to extend my greetings to the peo- 
ple of Windham-Willimantic, as well as 
those associated with the Chronicle, on 
their respective anniversaries. 

On the occasion of these anniversaries 
the Chronicle published on September 8, 
1967, a special 72-page edition contain- 
ing many articles and pictures dealing 
with the history of the town and the 
newspaper. I am pleased to insert two 
articles in the Recorp, reviewing the his- 
tory of Willimantic and the growth of 
the newspaper: 

WILLIMANTIC, “LAND oF Swirt RUNNING 

Waters" 

“Willimantic” is an Indian word meaning 
“land of swift running waters.” The Indians 
named it aptly, for the Willimantic River 
drops a distance of 91 feet as it courses over 
a series of falls between where it enters the 
city on the west and where it empties into 
the Natchaug to form the Shetucket. 

The first settlers were quick to recognize 
the utility of the Willimantic Falis, but slow 
to homestead there. When “sixteen gentle- 
men from Norwich” acquired the Indian 
title to the territory that became the town 
of Windham, they laid out three villages in 
the “new Plantation in the wilderness ten 
miles aboye Norwich.” Beginning in 1688, 
settlers took up lots in Hither-Place (Wind- 
ham Center) and Ponde-Place (later Mans- 
field Center) which was then part of Wind- 
ham. But plots laid out at “the valley of the 
Willimantuck" were not settled. 

The meadows near Willimantic Falls fur- 
nished the Windham settlers with most of 
their hay, however, and the records of 1693 
show a highway was built to the river in the 
spring of that year. 

In 1692 the Plantation received a charter 
as the town of Windham. In 1694 the original 
proprietors received permission from the 
town to exchange the plots laid out near 
Willimantic Falls for allotments closer to 
Windham Green “at or about the Crotch 
of the river,” that curve of the Natchaug 
near its junction with the Willimantic also 
known as Horseshoe Bend. Seven lots were 
laid out here and while several settlers 
bought them this settlement never grew to 
be the central new village it first seemed 
destined to be. 

This section also came to be known as 
Bricktop because the first houses with brick 
chimneys were built here. Benjamin Millard 
bought 100 acres there in 1695 which was 
still in his family 200 years later. In 1700 
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he received permission of the town to set 
up the trade of tanner here, 

In 1705 a saw mill and grist mill was set 
up at Willimantic Falls near what is now 
the Threadmill Square. A highway was laid 
out along here but Colonists were slow to 
settle. They preferred to live in the higher 
ground believing that the river valleys were 
unhealthy and had vapors that brought 
miasma and illness. 

In 1707 Thomas Hartshorn became the 
first settler in Willimantic Falls when he 
built a sawmill and house there, Johnathan 
Babcock was probably the second permanent 
settler when in 1709 he built his house away 
up the river to the west near the present 
Willimantic cemetery. In 1739 Stephen Fitch 
built his house in this same location on 
land that remained in the family for the 
next 200 years. The house was moved to 
Sturbridge village in 1939 and may be seen 
there today. ~ 

By 1772 an tron works and forge was 
operating near where No. 5 mill af the Ameri- 
can Thread Company stands, to the left of 
the brige crossing to Jillson Hill. The first 
bridge was built here in 1722 and was known 
thereafter as the Iron Works Bridge. This 
same year the first dam across the Williman- 
tic was constructed where the stone dam 
of ATCO is now. 

The iron works continued in operation a 
number of years but were never very pros- 
perous. Finally they were abandoned and 
later swept away in one of the frequent 
floods that regularly took out the wooden 
Iron Works Bridge. 

Meanwhile Willimantic was not growing 
as rapidly as it should considering the water- 
power facilities there. Windham Green was 
the center of settlement and activity and 
Willimantic Falls remained little more than 
a small cluster around the waterfalls and 
some scattered home spreads. 

After the French and Indlan Wars, John 
Brown was manufacturing potash at Wil- 
limantic and Ezekiel Cary carried on a tan- 
nery there. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion Nathaniel Wales Jr., and Jedediah 
Elderkin manufactured a good share of the 
powder used by continental troops at a pow- 
der mill at Willimantic Falls. Hezekiah 
Huntington repaired and manufactured 
arms at the old iron works in the same 
locality. 

Clark and Gray had erected a sawmil) and 
grist mill near the site of ATCO’s No. 2 mill. 
Machinery for picking, oiling and carding 
wool was erected in it by Cyrus Brewster and 
put into operation June 20, 1806. Farmers 
paid 7 cents a pound for “breaking and card- 
ing, cash in hand,” for picking and oiling, 
two cents a pound, cash or one cent more 
in either case where barter was desired. The 
most niggardly farmer accustomed perhaps 
to working himself and family to the bone 
rather than spend a penny, found it to his 
advantage to pay out money or barter for 
wool carding. Women everywhere exulted in 
the white, soft, clean, fleecy rolls which made 
spinning a pleasure. 

Next Clark and Gray built a paper mill at 
the Falls adding to their holdings there then 


came the absorbing industry of the settle- 
ment, 


Mass., purchased a site just above the old 
paper and grist mill west of the Iron Works 
Bridge and built three mills, One was a duck 


mill later the ATCO spool shop and the other 
two were nearby. $ 


/ 
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In 1825 Aranah Tingley and Matthew Wat- 
son came from Providence and started the 
Windham Company. They bought privileges 
westward up the river just past what is now 
Bridge Street. They built a dam here and 
erected a mill to make cotton sheetings and 
shirtings. On what is now Vermont Drive 
they built Yellow Row named from the origi- 
mal color of the company houses they 
erected. They also had a White Row along 
the front of what is now Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Memorial Park. 

Deacon Charles Lee of Windham in 1827 
built a mill immediately to the east of 
Bridge street. Also that year he built the 
stone store and boarding house still standing 
at the corner of Main and Bridge streets and 
now owned by the Brown estate. Next he 
built what became known as Stone Row 
running along the tracks from Bridge street 
parallel with Main street. His company, 
which was later taken over by Smithville 
Manufacturing Company managed by Whit- 
ing Hayden, also built its White Row of 
houses which stood just across from the 
present Town Hall. 

The Smithville Company and The Wind- 


are standing, in the Bridge street area. The 
Electro-Motive Manufacturing Company oc- 
cupies one of these plants. 

In 1829 then, the village of Willimantic 
consisted of the 
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Tavern, the large stone tenement at the 
corner of Main and Park Streets at the top of 
Jilison Hill. This is where the stagecoaches 
stopped and was the center of activity. 

It took six years of agitation before Will- 
mantic residents could get the town of Wind- 
ham to widen and improve the main street. 
At this point in 1833 Willimantic successfully 
petitioned the state to be set off as a borough 
within the town. In July, 1833 the Borough of 
Willimantic held its first election voting for 
a warden, a court of burgesses of eight, a 
clerk, baillff and a tax collector, 

In 1825 the first school was bullt in Willi- 
mantic near the Iron Works Bridge. The Bap- 
tist Church, the First Congregational and 
the Methodist Church came along in the 
next three years. 

This then was the early Borough of Willi- 
mantic. A long straggling assemblage of 
houses spread out between the manufactur- 
ing plants and company stores, Interspersed 
with a growing number of other stores, the 
three churches and two schools. The factory 
bells rang out at 5:30 in the morning to 
arouse the sleepers that they might prepare 
themselves for the day’s work which began 
at 6 and continued with a brief pause at noon 
for lunch until 6 at night. In the winter, 
to avoid lighting up the factories in the early 
morning hours, the work started at 7 a.m. 
and ended at quarter of eight at night. All 
work ceased at noon Saturday for the 
weekend. 

In 1849 the railroad came through, The 
New London Northern came in 1849, The 
Providence, Hartford and Fishkill in 1853, 
The Boston, Hartford and Erie in 1872 and 
The Air Line through to Middletown in 1872 
also. Willimantic became an important rail- 
road center and the community grew and 
flourished. j 

The Willimantic Linen Company was or- 
ganized by Austin Dunham and Lawson Ives 
in 1854 and this gave Willimantic another 
boom. They built No. 1 mill on the west side 
of the Iron Works Bridge in 1857. Just before 
the Civil War they bought up a large quan- 
tity of cotton and made a fortune with it. 
In 1964 they built No. 2 mill on the east side 
of the bridge from stone dug from the river 
bed in the rear of the mill. 

While No. 2 was being built, they started 
construction of the section known as “New 
Village” and it was necessary to dig away 
a large hill which was the continuation of 
Carey Hill to provide land for the company 
houses. 


In 1870 the stone dye house and inspection 
building were constructed and in 1883 the 
company purchased No. 3 mill, the old wood- 
en Jillson mill located where Recreation park 
is today. In 1884 No. 4 mill was completed 
on the south bank of the river. When built 
it was called the model cotton mill of the 
world as well as the longest ground floor 
mill—it being 820 feet long and 174 feet 
wide. 

In 1895 No. 5 mill was built. In 1898 The 


Since 1898, The American Thread Com- 
pany has had only eight agents and general 
managers in this 68-year span. The first was 
E. S. Boss, who had been superintendent of 
Company. He was succeeded by 
A. D. Boss, Don H. Curtis, David 
E. Burton Shaw, now president of 
the company, and Arthur K. Stewart, John 
B. Love, and presently, Edwin B. Shaw, Jr. 
1833 the fledgling borough grew at 
a pace. Streets and roads were improved and 
streets lighted first with kerosene lamps 
later gas and then electricity, The fire 
engine company was organized in October, 
1833. Some first water pipes were laid ex- 
tending from the Smithville Company a 
short distance along Main Street in 1853. 

Until 1862 residents of Willimantic had to 
go to Windham Green to vote but in that 
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year the polling place was removed to Wil- 
limantic and the town records were moved 
here too as the borough became the seat of 
the town. The first town building was on 
Church street in the building now occupied 
by the AMVETS and The Graphic Photo 
Studio. The borough used what is now the 
rear of Bruce's Shoes on Main street as Its 
lock-up until Mr. Atwood, the landlord, 
raised the yearly rent to 6100. Then it rented 
space in the town lockup on Church Street. 

Fine residences sprang up n Windham 
Road, along Valley street and up on “the 
hill.” Business blocks were erected on Main 
street. The Willimantic Chronicle started in 
1848. Wooden sidewalks were built, then 
paved. Dirt roads gave way to cobblestones 
and then macadam. 

In 1883 the public waterworks was built 
with water taken from the Natchaug River 
and pumped from the station built in Mans- 
field to a distributing reservoir on Hosmer 
Mountain from where it fed by gravity flow. 
In 1892 a sewerage system was installed. In 
1898 the State Normal Training School was 
established here. 

By the early 1890's it seemed wise to the 
leaders of Willimantic for the borough to 
become a city. In December, 1893, the Wil- 
limantic was incorporated as a city and 
divided into four wards. The early city gov- 
ernment consisted of two boards; a board of 
aldermen of four, one from each ward, and 
the board of councilmen of eight, two from 
each ward. There was also a councilman-at- 
large who presided over the board of coun- 
cilmen; a mayor and city clerk and treas- 
urer. Later the board of councilmen was 
abolished leaving one board of aldermen con- 
sisting of seven aldermen, one from each 
ward and three chosen at large. The city 
government organized a police, fire, water, 
sewer and other municipal departments. 
George Harrington was elected the first 
mayor. 

Prior to 1896, the borough and then the 
new city rented space in the Willimantic 
Savings Institute Bank bullding at corner 
of Main and Bank Streets. The town offices 
moved from the smaller Church Street Town 
House to Hayden's Marble Front Block now 
the location of The Surplus Centre. When 
Mr. Hayden raised the rent the town decided 
to face up to the need for larger quarters. 
After a hassle over the site and a series of 
town meetings each of which rescinded the 
action of the previous meeting, a town hall 
was built. 

In 1896 the town occupied the new Town 
Building and by a lease arrangement which 
continues to today the city rents space from 
the town there. 

This then is the general story, in brief, of 
how the city of Willimantic grew to be the 
place we know now. 


CHRONICLE FOUNDED IN 1897; 90 Trans OF 
NEWSPAPERING 


For the first year and a half of its ex- 
istence The Willimantic Chronicle was called 
The Willimantic Enterprise. 

N. W. Leavitt of Scotland started publishing 
The Willimantic Enterprise in the basement 
of The Franklin Building on Main Street 
about where The Singer Sewing Machine 
Company store is located. Leavitt was a musi- 
clan and writer who later wrote an opera 
“The Frogs of Windham” that achieved some 
national popularity. 

Later that same year, John McDonald and 
Fayette Safford bought out Mr. Leavitt and 
became co-publishers of The Enterprise. 
Fayette Safford had worked for Leavitt as a 
printer and McDonald had come to Willi- 
mantic that year from Danielson where his 
parents Hyed and where he had been a 
printer at The Transcript. 

They changed the name to The Williman- 
tic Chronicle with the edition of December 4, 
1879, and increased the size of the paper 
from four to eight pages. 
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Their announcement said they would 
“reach out into Windham and Tolland coun- 
ties for their news gleanings as we are inter- 
ested in news from towns within a radius of 
twenty miles.” 

The Willimantic City Directory for 1880 
shows that McDonald & Safford, Publishers, 
had moved to Hall's Block at Main and Union 
Streets. Their advertisement described The 
Chronicle as “a paper filled with interesting 
matters and has a large local circulation. 
Terms, $1.50 a year in advance.“ 

An early history of Windham says of John 
McDonald “he was a planner, a promoter, 
and took chances. He conceived the idea of a 
Democrat stock company and organized the 
Chronicle Printing Company which brought 
him large personal returns and established 
The Chronicle as one of the leading state 
weeklies. It was the only Democratic paper of 
that era which sustained the banner of that 
party during the period to 1889 when Re- 
publican administration was in power in 
Washington.” 

Today it is politically independent. 

Needing more capital for the fledging week- 
ly, in 1886 McDonald organized The Chroni- 
cle Printing Company. McDonald and Saf- 
ford turned their newspaper assets over to the 
corporation in return for stock. They sold 
shares to the public. Among the 35 or so 
early stockholders were the following prom- 
inent Willimantic residents of that time: 
ES. Boss, J.D. Chaffee, M.E. Lincoln, Elliott 
B, Summer, Dennis Shea, George K. Nason, 
James L. Walden, OH. Risley, F. Webb, AR. 
Morrison, M.M. Welch, H.M. Chapman and 
E.S. Jillson, 

In May, 1887 the newspaper moved into 
the newly-constructed plant at 22-26 Church 
Street, where the paper is now located. In 
1891 the paper began daily publication al- 
though the weekly Chronicle was continued 
until 1918 when rural free delivery allowed 
Same day delivery in the outlying towns and 
the weekly Chronicle was discontinued. 

Soon after the corporation was founded 
Mr. McDonald began buying back shares of 
stock and by the time of his death in 1904 he 
owned all the shares except that portion 
owned by his original partner Fayette Safford. 
Following Mr. Safford’s death the McDonald- 
Bartlett family purchased his holdings and 
since 1917 have owned all the stock in the 
newspaper corporation. 

John A. McDonald died on December 4, 
1904, and management was taken over by his 
step-son George A. Bartlett. Under his di- 
rection many improvements were made. Mr. 
McDonald had purchased the first typesetting 
machine in eastern Connecticut and Mr. 
Bartlett added two more and purchased a 
hew press in 1910. < 

When George A. Bartlett died suddenly in 
1919, at the age of 45, management was taken 
over by Charles A. Gates and Herbert D. 
Pollard, his close friends. Charles Gates 
served as general manager for a few years 
and later as secretary of the corporation 
until 1932, Herbert D, Pollard was treasurer of 
The Chronicle Printing Company from 1920 
until his death in 1941. 

George A. Bartlett's son, G. Donald Bartlett 
and his stepfather, Harry Newton Bullard, 
who had married George A. Bartlett's widow, 
Succeded to the active management of the 
newspaper in 1926. These two men had a long 
close association in buliding up the news- 
Paper and improving the editorial product 
and production methods and equipment. 

A new press was installed in 1923 and wire 
service leased from International News Serv- 
ice, All this while the newspaper was growing 
in circulation, In advertising, in size and in 
personnel, 

G. Donald Bartlett suffered a heart attack 
in the newspaper office and died a week later 
on May 19, 1945. He was 45 years old as his 
father, George A. Bartlett, had been when 
he died. Harry N. Bullard who had been in 
Semi-retirement, cange back to the active 
Management of the newspaper when Mr. 
Bartlett died. 
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When Bullard died in 1947, management 
Was taken over by Willis Ridgeway, who had 
been appointed treasurer to succeed the late 
Herbert D. Pollard in 1941. Ridgeway at the 
time was an officer at The Windham National 
Bank. 

Mr, Ridgeway was a tireless worker on 
behalf of the newspaper and under his ca- 
pable guidance many improvements were 
inaugurated in the years following World 
War II including installation of a new press 
in 1951. 

He served as publisher from 1947 until 
1955 when he was succeeded by G. Donald 
Bartlett's- daughter, Mrs. Lucy Bartlett 
Crosbie. He remained as treasurer of the 
corporation until his death In January 1960. 

Teresa Shea Bartlett, widow of G. Donald 
Bartlett, has long taken an active interest in 
the management of the newspaper and has 
been secretary of the corporation since 1945. 

Roy W. Downer, longtime Chronicle edi- 
tor, was named as general manager of the 
Chronicle Printing Company following Mr. 
Bartlett’s death in 1945. In 1953 he was 
succeeded in that position by Arthur W. 
Crosbie, who now also serves as vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

In the 90 years of its publication the 
Chronicle has grown continually in size, 
circulation, advertising and influence. A 
weekly publication The Chronicle Suburban- 
ite has been carried on since 1954. 

From two employes in 1877 The Chronicle 
has 46 in 1967. In addition are 13 town cor- 
respondents, 10 part-time mailroom crew, 13 
route drivers and 96 newsboys in Willimantic 
and the 13 towns where The Chronicle 
circulates. 

From the days of hand-set type and a 
flatbed press The Chronicle now uses the 
latest electronic automated equipment. 

From John A. McDonald, to George A. 
Bartlett to G. Donald Bartlett to Lucy Bart- 
lett Crosbie, four generations of the same 
family have managed the newspaper, 

Mrs. Robert A. Fraser, of Bellevue, Wash- 
ington the younger daughter of G, Donald 
Bartlett, is a director of The Chronicle 
Printing Company and active in the man- 
agement of the corporation, Until she moved 
to the west coast Joan Bartlett Fraser was 
a member of the newspaper staff. Mrs. Fraser 
has three children, Kathleen, Shaun and 
Denise, Mrs. Crosbie has two sons, Vincent 


‘and Kevin. 


Will there be a fifth generation of the 
family active in the directing the affairs of 
The Chronicle? - 

It's too soon to tell,” says Mrs. Crosbie. 
And she adds, with a twinkle in her eye, 
“But out of the five offspring we ought to 
get at least one newspaperman.” 


Golden Wedding Anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Buck Hung Wong Offers Outstand- 
ing Example of Stable American Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the eternal verities in this world of 
rapidly changing conditions is the im- 
portance of the American home, with 
that stability and environment so neces- 
sary in nurturing our Nation's responsible 
citizens. 

An outstanding example of an Ameri- 
can family which has contributed much 
to Hawaii and to the Nation is that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Buck Hung Wong of Hono- 
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lulu. The Wongs recently observed their 
golden wedding anniversary, and some 
1,500 friends of the Wongs gathered with 
their eight children and 18 grandchil- 
dren to help celebrate the happy occa- 
sion. 

I know that my colleagues would wish 
to join me in extending warmest con- 
gratulations to the Wongs on this signifi- 
cant event. Fine marriages such as theirs, 
which have endured the span of a half 
century, are an inspiration to all of us, 

The council of the city and county of 
Honolulu adopted a special resolution in 
honor of the Wongs on the occasion of 
their 50th wedding anniversary, citing 
their many contributions to the com- 
munity. I take pleasure in submitting 
this resolution for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am also inserting in the RECORD a 
feature article highlighting the events of 
the Wong’s golden wedding anniversary 
dinner, as reported by Riv Tobin in the 
September 12, 1967, issue of the Honolulu 
Advertiser: 

RESOLUTION 352 OF THE Crry COUNCIL OF THE 
CITY AND COUNTY or HONOLULU 


Whereas, Mr. and Mrs. Buck Hung Wong 
will be celebrating their Golden Wedding 
Anniversary on September 10, 1967; and 

Whereas, Mr. Buck Hung Wong distin- 
guished himself not only in business as 
President of the Liberty Bank since 1953, 
President of Liberty News, a newspaper 
founded by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Chairman and 
Treasurer of Tal Hing Company, Chairman 
and Trustee of Consolidated Development 
Company, Director of King Market, Ltd., and 
Director of Chun Chung Company, but also 
in civic and public activities as officer or 
member of the United Chinese Society, Palolo 
Chinese Home, Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lung Doo Benevolent Society, Hoo 
Cho Chinese Language School, Chung Shan 
Society, Wong Kong Har Tong, Honolulu 
Community Chest, Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 
Oahu Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults; was selected Citizen of the Year in 
1965 by the Citizenship Day Committee and 
was also selected Father of the Year by the 
United-Chinese Society in 1958; and 

Whereas, during the years following their 
marriage on August 28, 1917, Mrs. Wong has 
quietly but diligently and effectively met her 
responsibilities not only as wife and the 
proud mother of eight children who have 
taken their places as upstanding citizens of 
our community but also as the grandmother 
of eighteen grandchildren; and 

Whereas, the life story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Buck Hung Wong has been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 9, 1965 
by unanimous consent of the Congress of 
the United States of America as typifying 
the American dream and a worthy reminder 
that our Nation’s strength lies in the blend- 
ing of the many cultures, many races and 
many religions; and 

Whereas, the Congressional Record con- 
cludes the life story by stating that “if the 
qualities which the Wongs exemplify—by 
which they have guided their own lives and 
inspired their children’s—are emulated 
widely and deeply enough, the goal of peace 
and justice may someday be within our 
grasp’; and 

Whereas, this Council would like to join 
with their many relatives, friends and as- 
sociates in extending its felicitations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Buck Hung Wong on this happy 
occasion; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
and County of Honolulu that congratula- 
tions and a happy anniversary be extended 
to Mr. and Mrs, Buck Hung Wong upon the 
occasion of this, their Golden Wedding An- 
niversary; and 

Be It further resolved that best wishes for 


` 
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continued good health be also extended to 
the said Mr. and Mrs. Buck Hung Wong; and 

Be it finally resolved that the Clerk be, and 
she is, hereby directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to Mr. and Mrs. Buck Hung 


Wong. 
Introduced by: 
HERMAN G. P. LEMKE, 
G. KOGA, 


EUGENE F, KENNEDY, 
‘ CLESSON Y. CHIKASUYE, 
Kexoa D. KAAPU, 
YOSHIRO NAKAMURA, 
_ Franek F. FASI, 
Bx F. KAITO, 
Councilmen. 
[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Sept. 12, 
1967] 
WEDDING CAKE FOR THE BucK HUN Wonas 
(By “Riv” Tobin) 

Leonard D. Y. Wong and Kin Ming Wong 
and their sisters, Mrs. Milton J. Goo, Mrs. 
David Chu, Mrs. Stephen Chun, Mrs. Charles 
Yim, Mrs. Benjamin K. H. Lee and Leora 
Wong, decided long ago to send their parents 
on a ‘round-the-world trip to celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversary. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Buck Hung Wong declined with a firm, 
“no,” and said they'd prefer to share the 
event with family and friends. 

So it was that Sunday night 1,500 people 
gathered in the Pacific Ballroom of the Tlikai 
Hotel to offer best wishes and congratula- 
tions to the Wongs and to enjoy a nine- 
course Chinese dinner. 

Mr. Wong retired last year as president 
of the Liberty Bank. He is chairman of the 
board and treasurer of the Consolidated De- 
velopment Co. and of Tai King Co, and is 
still active in many benevolent organizations. 
The Wongs' life story has been incorporated 
into the Congressional Record as an exam- 
ple of the American way of life and as an 
honor for their contributions to their com- 
munity. 

The honorees were seated on a low dais 
Just inside the door, and before the receiv- 
ing line ended they were up to their eye- 
brows in floral and money leis. 

Mrs. Wong wore a gold brocade cheongsan 
and jade jewelry and she and her husband 
had a personal word for each guest. 

Diminutive ladies with bound feet stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Honolulu's busi- 
ness, political and military leaders and mod- 
ern Chinese girls wearing mini skirts over 
fishnet stockings. 

At the far end of the room was a two- 
tiered stage. At the back was an altar ar- 
ranged with bowls of oranges, bamboo and 
pine boughs and several tail candles. 

In a sentimental ceremony, Wong Inn and 
Samuel K. Young rekindled these candles 
as they'd done on Mr. Wong's Gist and 71st 
birthdays. They were assisted by Mr. Wong's 
grandsons, Kendall Wong and Michael Goo. 

Behind the altar hung magnificent silk 
scrolls. Two of them had been presented) to 
the Wongs at their traditional Chinese wed- 
ding in 1917. Another pair had been in- 
scribed by Wah Chan Thom, a Honolulu 
scholar. 


Ronald Y. C. Lee, master of ceremonies, 
explained that Mr. Wong had designed the 
red and gold invitations and had chosen the 
pine and the crane as symbols for good luck. 
A replica of the design was presented to each 
guest in the form of a small gold medallion. 

For the benefit of the Wongs’ friends who 
speak only Chinese, K. Y. Quon spoke briefly 
in their native tongue and then Ernest Al- 
brecht showed a series of slides made from 
pictures taken from the Wongs' family 
album. 

No family party at the Buck Hung Wongs’ 
would be complete without a violin solo by 
their son-in-law, Milton Goo, “I always play 
the same numbers,” he said, “but every time 
I make different mistakes so they always 
sound like different songs.” Then, accom- 
panied by Alvin Isaacs and his troupe, he 
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played several tunes that were popular dur- 
ing his in-laws’ courting days. 

Alvin had written a song entitled, “Kiss 
Me Dear Once Again,” especially for the 
Wongs, which he sang and their 18 grand- 
children sang a Chinese lullaby. 

The eldest grandson, Jonathan Chu, ex- 
plained that the lyrics were written by Mrs. 
David Chu but the tune was the same one 
Mr. Wong used to sing his children to sleep 
by. 
All the grandchildren wore solid gold 
charms shaped as peaches which had been 
given to them by their grandparents and are 
worn at all momentous family celebrations. 

Herman Lemke, chairman of the City 
Council, read a resolution from the Council 
and then Mr. Lee read congratulatory mes- 
sages from far-away friends. 

Wedding cake Is not part of the traditional 
Chinese marriage service, but on this 
auspicious occasion there was a four-tiered 
cake topped with a huge "50." 

Cheered on by their sons and daughters, 
the Wongs plunged the sliver knife through 
the frosting and then, quite surprisingly, Mrs. 
Wong popped a piece of the gooey cake into 
her husband’s mouth. He responded, quick 
as a cat, with the same gesture, 

“Everyone wanted to get into the act,” said 
Mr. Albrecht, “but in the interests of time 
we had to limit the program. However, there 
was one person we couldn't say, ‘no’ to, Kee 
Fook Zane.“ He is the long-time friend and 
business associate of the Wongs, and played 
them a musical selection on his guitar. 

Then it was time for the closing toasts 
that were made by Mr. Albrecht, Anji Tama- 
yose and the Wongs’ sons, Leonard and Kin 
Ming. 

Among the dignitaries who raised their 
glasses to Mr. and Mrs. Buck Hung Wong 
were Mayor and Mrs. Neal S. Blaisdell, Chief 
Justice and Mrs. William S. Richardson, 
Judge and Mrs. Masato Doi, president-elect of 
the Chinese Chamber, Kenneth Lum, and 
Mrs, Lum, president of the United Chinese 
Society H. Bun Chong and Mrs. Chong, Dr. 
and Mrs. H. Q. Pang, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
H. Graham, Mr. and Mrs, William Mau, Mr. 
and Mrs, Kim At Ching, Mr. and Mrs, Laur- 
ence B, C. Lau, Mr. and Mrs. Hung Wal Ching 
and Mr. and Mrs. Vern Brye. 


Navy's Second Nuclear-Powered Carrier 
Will Be Named in Honor of Late 
Admiral Nimitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
fitting that the Navy name its second 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier in 
honor of the late Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz. 

Perhaps some do not know that there 
has been established at Fredericksburg, 
Tex., a naval museum in honor of the ad- 
miral. It has had an auspicious begin- 
ning, and I urge that everyone who trav- 
els in that area make it a point to go by 
for a look-see. The museum is being seen 
and appreciated by thousands. 

Thus, this great patriot who contrib- 
uted so much to the magnificent per- 
formance of the U.S. Navy in the Pa- 
cific during World War II is today be- 
ing honored by many. These and other 
acts honoring the memory of this great 


. 
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American are timely and so highly de- 
served. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a Navy release which announced 
the naming of the new carrier. The re- 
lease follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy has approved 
the naming of the Navy's second nuclear 
powered attack airoraft carrier (CVA(N)-68) 
in honor of the late Fleet Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz. > 

Fleet Admiral Nimitz, who died February 
20, 1966, was one of the Navy's foremost 
heroes. It was under his brilliant leadership 
and outstanding skill as a strategist that the 
Pacific Fleet was able to turn the tide of war 
against Japan, 

The ship, which was authorized under the 
1967 Shipbuilding and Conversion Program, 
will be powered with the new two reactor 
plant that has been under development in 
recent years. It will be the most modern war- 
ship in the world and will be the improved 
successor of the USS Enterprise (CVA 
(N) 65). The Nimitz will have a full Naval 
Tactical Data System and an Integrated 
Operational Intelligence Center. Automation 
in areas of main propulsion, ordnance han- 
dling, ship control, etc., will be included as 
possible wherever safety can be Improved and 
manning reduced, 

Although construction funds are provided 
in the Military Appropriation Bill, no con- 
tract for construction has yet been awarded. 
A $40,000,000 negotiated cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract for advance planning, scheduling, 
engineering and design work, material pro- 
curement, and prefabrication for construc- 
tion of the Nimitz has been awarded to the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company. 

The cost of the carrier will be $427.5 mil- 
lion, 


Gun Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the ConcesstonaL RECORD 
an excellent article appearing in the Ann 
Arbor News of Saturday, September 9, 
1967, by Mr. Doug Fulton, the distin- 
guished outdoors and nature editor of 
that fine newspaper. 

This excellent article points out some 
of the vices of the Dodd bill, and merits 
careful consideration in connection with 
that outrageous legislation. 

The article follows: 

A NATURALIST’s JOURNAL: GUN CONTROL 
PROPONENTS Orr TARGET 
(By Doug Fulton) 

Before I start this column, I'd like to make 
a few things clear. I am not a member of the 
Minutemen, nor do I approve of them in fact 
or in principle. I do not belong to the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, nor have I been 
wined, dined, or intimidated by them. And, 
as far as I can tell, I am not a member of any 
pro-gun lobby, either real or imagined. 

I am a card-carrying member of several 
Audubon Societies, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Izank Walton League, and a 
few other conservation organizations, and I'm 
proud of it, 

But I'm getting fed uff with all the propa- 
ganda being folsted off on the American peo- 
ple on the subject of “gun control,” and the 
vicious attempts to label all of us who sin- 
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cerely disagree with the methods proposed as 
some kind of lunatic fringe. 

The anti-gunners, with an assist from the 
Administration, are attempting to pass laws 
under the guise of “helping the states to con- 
trol gun traffic.” The iaws they propose would 
not just be completely ineffective for the 
avowed purpose, but would cost millions of 
dollars to administer, snarl the honest sports- 
man in a mass of red tape, and effectively 
knock out one of the most imaginative and 
workable conservation programs ever dreamed 
up—the Pittman-Robertson Act. 

The “Dodd Bill" for gun control, already 
bad enough before the Administration fur- 
ther “tightened” it, is touted as a major step 
in the administration's “war on crime.” It is 
equivalent to treating a headache caused by 
& tumor of the brain with a patent-medicine 
pain-killer—it relieves the symptoms but does 
Nothing for the cause. After a while the head- 
ache comes back even stronger, requiring 
more and stronger medicine, And the patient, 
unless he wises up and seeks competent ad- 
Vice, eventually dies. 

The anti-gunners, of course, have allies. 

There are those who think guns are in- 
trinsically evil, and they use the pseudo- 
Psychoanalytic jargon of the day to explain 
how the sportsman is “proving his manhood 
by the use of an obvious phallic symbol.” 

(Some of these same people drive cars with 
too-big motors and too much chrome, but 
let us be charitable.) 

Others are taken in by the genuine emo- 
tions of compassion toward the victims of 
criminals who use guns, and think the Dodd 
Bill would sove the problem. It will not, any 
more than the “Great Experiment” solved the 
Problem of those who misused alcohol. 

The misconceptions foisted off on the pub- 
lic by the Dodd bill backers are many. 

There is the claim the bill will help the 
States to enforce their own laws. But 14 dif- 
ferent states {including Michigan) have 
Passed resolutions or motions opposing the 
Dodd bill, and 16 state fish and game com- 
missions have done likewise. Not one state 
has gone on record for the bill. 

Legislation has been proposed, and rejected 
by the antis, to allow interstate shipments 
of guns if notin violation of state laws. There 
Was even a law proposed (and accepted by 
Sportsmen, but not the antis) that would 
hold shipment of any mail-order gun pend- 
ing receipt of notice of shipment by the chief 
law enforcement officer of the buyer's area. 

Registration of guns is another phony issue, 
Supported by those who cannot or will not 
face the fact that most crimes committed 
With guns would not be stopped. Criminals 
steal guns, just as they steal cars, to commit 
crimes. 

And the idea that a file of bullets which 
could be traced to the gun owners, as finger- 
Prints are, is ridiculous to a ballistics expert, 
Who know how easily barrel markings can be 
changed. Not to mention the storage prob- 
lems and systematization this would require. 

If registration is for the purposes of taxa- 
tion (as it is for cars), the public should be 
aware that gun owners already pay a high 
tax {instituted by sportsmen themselves) 
on the original gun purchase and all equip- 
Ment and ammunition. Money collected 
under this tax (Pittman-Robertson) has 
purchased 2,500,000 acres of recreational 
land in the U.S—land used not only for 
hunting but by the general public as well. 

Incidentally—guns are already registered. 
Sellers are required to keep records of serial 
numbers of most weapons sold along with 
the buyer's name and address. 

Any further registration can only serve 
one of two purposes—additional taxation, 
with its concomitant inefficient administra- 
tive bureaucracy, or the abolition of guns. 
The former is unnecessary, the latter would 
be tragic. 

Fish and game programs and wildlife im- 
Provement programs rely upon the hunter 
to help harvest the surplus—to take the role 
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of the predators which keep numbers in bal- 
ance with their food supply. And P-R funds, 
collected from the hunter, and the sale of 
licenses to sportsmen promotes research on 
and habitat improvement for our native 
wildlife. 

These are but a few of the misconceptions 
and downright deceptions by the anti-gun 
lobby. 

Of more importance, however, is the basic 
fact that, like the patent-medicine pain 
killer, the proposed laws treat only the 
symptoms. ` 

The problems inyolved are both moral and 
economic, 

We need to wipe out the sl--ms, eradicate 
unemployment, increase educational oppor- 
tunities, put an end to juvenile delinquency, 
minister to mental illness, and research the 
basic causes of moral breakdown. 

Cheap solutions to problems such as these 
are promoted by either those who are too 
unimaginative to think otherwise or those 
who would like easy answers to difficult ques- 
tions. 

The Dodd bill is a cheap political gim- 
mick designed to mask and sweep under the 
rug a problem that the politicians would 
rather not face. 


Slums: The 51 Billion Pledge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times’ lead editorial of Septem- 
ber 15, entitled “Slums: The $1 Billion 
Pledge,” highlighted a most important 
development for the future of our cities. 
That was the announcement last week by 
officials of the Nation's insurance indus- 
try that they would invest $1 billion in 
slum housing and job-creating businesses 
in urban areas, I commend the industry 


for its public-spirited action. And I com- 


mend the Los Angeles Times for another 
editorial reflecting its growing national 
stature. I am proud that my city of Los 
Angeles speaks increasingly to the Nation 
in the perceptive voice of this progressive 
newspaper. 

The action of the insurance industry 
gives impetus to the chances for con- 
gressional funding of the rent supple- 
ments program. This vote of confidence 
in the rent supplement program, coming 
from the private sector, should not be 
overlooked by Members of the House 
when the rent supplements program 
comes back from conference. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the editorial 
follows: 

SLUMS: THE $1 BILLION PLEDGE 

The nation’s life insurance industry has 
written a $1 billion policy promising new 
life for the urban slums—and indeed new 
hope for the entire country. 

Availability of private investment funds 
has been a critical question in the rent sup- 
plement program and other plans aimed at 
providing new and better housing in high- 
risk poverty areas. 

That question was answered Wednesday 
with the announcement that $1 billion would 
be invested in slum housing and job-creating 
businesses by more than 300 participating 
life insurance companies. 

“We want to record ourselves as sharing 
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in the determination that the President, 

and the leaders in urban affairs in 
the United States have expressed—a deter- 
mination to find ways to improve the quality 
of life in the cities,” declared Gilbert. W. 
Fitzhugh, chairman of the industry's joint 
committee on urban problems. 

The statement at the White House brought 
a broad grin to the face of President Johnson, 
whose rent supplement legislation has been 
in serious trouble on Capitol Hill. Although 
the $40 million appropriation received com- 
mittee approval in the Senate, the House 
previously had refused any funding. 

Mr. Johnson described the initiative as a 
“vote of confidence” in the rent supplement 
program, and industry leaders confirmed that 
such construction and rehabilitation projects 
would get first emphasis. 

Only $32 million has been appropriated 
by Congress in the past two years to sup- 
plement the rents paid by the poor in exist- 
ing units or new housing sponsored by local 
nonprofit organizations, Although 437 proj- 
ects in 249 cities have been approved, the 
uncertainty as to private investment has 
kept the great majority from starting con- 
struction. 

The federal government made its own con- 
tribution to the insurance companies’ invest- 
ment by authorizing FHA mortgage insurance 
in high-risk slums. 

But since such mortgage guarantees 
usually impose limitations on interest, the 
money loaned in the poverty areas will draw 
less than if loaned or invested elsewhere. 

Although the rent-supplement program 
will have first priority, the insurance invest- 
ment funds presumably will be available for 
many other kinds of slum investment, in- 
cluding the business and private housing 
incentive programs proposed by Sens, Thomas 
Kuchel (R-Calif.), Robert Kennedy (D-N.Y.), 
Charles Percy (R-I11.) and others. 

In view of this massive pledge of private 
financing, there should be no further con- 
gressional reluctance to expand the rent 
supplement effort, 

And the example set by the life insurance 
companies should stir every segment of U.S. 
business and industry to new action in soly- 
ing the terrible problems of the slums. 

For every company, as well as every in- 
dividual, will ultimately share in the success 
or failure of the nation’s response to the 
urban challenge. 


Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of Constitution Week, the 
Johnson City, Tenn., Press-Chronicle 
published an outstanding editorial, 
which I feel is worthy of the attention 
of my colleagues and the readers of the 
RECORD: 

A LIVING DOCUMENT 

Constitution Week, now being observed, 
is a reminder to all Americans of the travail 
and the glory of their republic. 

The United States Constitution, one of the 
world’s great documents, grew out of the 
hearts and minds of men who loved freedom 
and detested tyranny, men who were de- 
termined to establish for themselves and to 
hand down to their children the blessings 
of Uberty under law. 

These men knew the meaning of subservi- 
ence to a king. They knew what it was to pay 
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taxes to a government without having an 
adequate voice In that government. And they 
had felt the oppressive weight of persecu- 
tion for religious or political beliefs. 

Many today take for granted the great 

tees of life and liberty the Constitu- 
tion sets forth. Many others seek to read Into 
the document words and meanings the au- 
thors never intended. And there are some 
who contemptuously dismiss the instrument 
itself as out of date, irrelevant to our mod- 
ern age. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
here and elsewhere, are to be commended for 
their consistent efforts to keep the Consti- 
tution before the people, especially young 
people. The Constitution is our political 
Bible. It embodies truths that are not di- 
minished by the passage of time. It is the 
great pillar of our national strength. 

We must ask ourselves if we, individually 
and collectively, are living in the spirit of 
the Constitution—in our attitudes toward 
our neighbors, in our attitudes toward our 
government, and in our attitudes toward 
life, law, property and peace at home and 
abroad. 


It might help if we should take time to 
read the Constitution some time this week. 


Congresswoman Sullivan Discusses 
“Truth-in-Lending” and Savings and 
Loan Holding Company Bills at Con- 
vention of Missouri Savings and Loan 
League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Missouri Savings and Loan League was 
responsible seyeral years ago for alerting 
me to the dangers to the federally 
chartered savings and loans, and to the 
public generally, as a result of the opera- 
tions of savings and loan holding com- 
panies not now subject to Federal reg- 
ulation even though the savings and 
loans they control may be insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

It was my great privilege and pleasure 
on Friday to speak at the luncheon 
meeting of the annual convention of the 
Missouri Savings and Loan League in 
Kansas City, Mo., and to discuss the 
present status of the administration bill 
on savings and loan holding companies 
which grew out of the legislation I intro- 
duced 3 years ago on this subject. 

In my talk, I also covered some of the 
issues of particular interest to savings 
and loans in connection with the truth- 
in-lending legislation now pending before 
my Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs 
in the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency as part of H.R. 11601, the pro- 
posed Consumer Credit Protection Act. 

Because of the timeliness and im- 
portance of the savings and loan holding 
company legislation and the consumer 
credit bills, I submit herewith a copy of 
my remarks at the Kansas City conven- 
tion, as follows: 3 
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SPEECH BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, OF Sr. LOUIS, AT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF MISSOURI SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE, 
Hore, MUEHLEBACH, KANsas Orry, Mo., 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1967 


It is a great pleasure for me-to have the 
opportunity to come to Kansas City for the 
annual Convention of the Missouri Savings 
and Loan League. I know that the Savings 
and Loan people in St. Louis and the sur- 
rounding area, as well as those elsewhere in 
the State, are vitally interested in my work 
as a Ranking Member of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, so it is a 
pleasure to find a receptive audience on is- 
sues which I must deal with on that Commit- 
tee including some which the general public 
finds of little immediate concern. 

Sometimes, we begin to think that our 
own values in the Congress are a little pe- 
cullar—at least as to what constitutes sig- 
nificant news, I can remember instances 
when we were engaged in the Banking Com- 
mittee in a knockdown battle over some vital 
and far-reaching piece of legislation, while 
at the same time working long hours on the 
House Floor on major bills, with the press 
gallery virtually deserted and no one paying 
much attention to what we were doing. Then 
along would come one of the reporters who 
asked me whether we should have co-ed 


swimming in the Rayburn House Office Swim-. 


ming Pool, and my answer went out over all 
the wire services and radio and television 
net works and was in every newspaper in the 
country as seemingly the biggest problem 
faced by the House of Representatives In the 
Congress of the United States. 

This is certainly not a complaint about 
the press, which, on the whole, has been 
very gracious to me. But it does lead me to 
wonder occasionally whether it might have 
been simpler to ignore the big, tough, com- 
plex, technical issues in which I am so deeply 
involved and concentrate instead on the 
more frivolous aspects of the Washington 
Whirl which are sure to land you in the news- 
papers. 

MISSOURI LEAGUE INSTIGATED HOLDING 

; COMPANY BILL 

One of the bills in which your organization 
is vitally interested is a good illustration 
of this point. How much political glamor is 
there in the phrase “Savings and Loan Hold- 
ing Companies”? Not very much. On the 
other hand, is it important? It certainly is. 
Is it important enough to demand the at- 
tention of the 32 Members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency at a time when 
we are also pressed with a variety of other 
urgent legislative concerns? Again, the an- 
swer is yes. And I know you agree. 

Of all of the state Savings and Loan or- 
ganizations in the country, I think yours is 
entitled to the greatest amount of credit for 
the degree of progress which has been 
achleved on the Savings and Loan Holding 
Companies bills. As you all probably know, 
the bill I introduced more than three years 
ago, H.R. 10189 of the 88th Congress, in- 
troduced on April 13, 1964, was the first of 
the current bills on this subject and was the 
precipitating factor in the development of a 
bill by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
on behalf of the Administration. That bill 
originated from discussions held with Boyd 
Ewing and other leaders of the Missouri 
League. So if any legislation passes in this 
Congress—as I sincerely hope it will now 
that the Senate has passed S. 1542 and the 
House Committee is putting together the 
record of Subcommittee hearings—our suc- 
cess In enacting legislation will flow from the 
initiative and leadership the Missouri League 
provided on this important issue. 

I want to come back to that legislation 
later in my talk and discuss some of the 
details of the Administration bill, the Sen- 
ate-passed bill, and H.R, 1322, which is the 
number of my bill in this Congress on Sav- 
ings and Loan Holdings Companies. First 
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however, I would like to tell you a little bit 
about the atmosphere in which legislation is 
now being considered in the Congress as a 
backdrop for the setting in which this bill, 
or any other, will be considered. 

CONGRESS REFLECTS MOOD OF INDECISION 

As we approach the 1968 Presidential elec- 
tion campaign, Congress could conceſvably 
begin to show more and more concern—or 
at least more effective concern—over the 
problems confronting us in every aspect of 
our national life. Certainly the emphasis 
up until now—and we have been in session 
during most of the past eight and a half 
months—has been to argue a lot and pass 
very little. 

Only three appropriation bills for the 1968 
fiscal year which began last July 1 have 
actually been enacted into the law. This is 
one way to hold down expenditures! But it 
doesn't solve very much. In most of the agen- 
cles of the government, programs enacted in 
the last Congress have not yet been funded 
and therefore cannot proceed. Instead, we 
have passed resolutions authorizing the de- 
partments and agencies to continue to op- 
erate at the same levels of expenditures for 
the same programs for which they received 
funds in the previous fiscal year. It is not 
unusual for the Congress to go into Sep- 
tember with many of the appropriation bills 
in a state of suspended animation, but the 
difference this time is that despite the crises 
confronting us in so many areas of our na- 
tional life and in our economy, there is really 
no sense of urgency among the public and, 
therefore, no zeal to get on to the task of 
making difficult decisions in the Congress. 
This has nothing to do with partisan con- 
sideration. The answer seems to be that we 
are poised as a people on a great plateau of 
indecision. This could change over night, of 
course, under the pressures of events. But 
in view of the kind of events which could 
trigger vigorous action by the Congress, per- 
haps we are just as well off in our present 
state of uncertainty, because usually it is 
only the threat of disaster of one kind or 
anther which goads a Congress to this na- 
ture and composition to act. 


COMPROMISES OFTEN INEFFECTIVE 


On the other hand, there have been nu- 
merous occasions during the years in which I 
have served in the Congress when an effec- 
tive, working majority—and we do not have 
that at the moment—pushed and prodded 
through long overdue reforms in the health, 
education, housing, social welfare, and finan- 
cial fields not because we were in a crisis but 
because they were things which deserved 
being done and the votes were present to 
accomplish worthwhile goals. I guess all of 
us tend to hope that some miracle of aware- 
ness will sweep over the 90th Congress on a 
strictly intellectual level to prompt us to 
pass the bills we know in our hearts should 
be passed, and do it without the spur of a 
national emergency. But don’t count on it! 

In any event this is the rather becalmed 
atmosphere in which most legislation now 
lingers. What is passed is often so loaded 
down with compromises as to be almost in- 
effective. The so-called “Truth-in-Lending” 
bill passed by the Senate on July 11 by the 
remarkable—the fantastic—unanimous roll 
call vote of 92 to 0 is a good illustration of 
that, As most of you know, I am deeply in- 
volved in that issue as Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs which 
recently completed two solid weeks of hear- 
ings, morning and afternoon, on consumer 
credit legislation. The savings and loans have 
generally been in the forefront of support 
for effective Truth-in-Lending legislation, as 
well you should be, since of all of the institu- 
tions in this country granting credit, your 
practices are the least susceptible to criti- 
cism or, to put it another way, are among the 
very best from the standpoint of consumer 
understanding and consumer protection. 
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ANNUAL RATE OF 36 PERCENT ON 
GROCERY CREDIT! 

I have been horrified by some of the prac- 
tices we have uncovered among even the 
respectable elements of the credit industry. 
I noticed the other day that one of the 
bank credit card operations in California, is 
now promoting a special service among the 
Supermarkets to charge groceries at the 
check-out counter for a mere 3% service 
charge. Apparently, many shoppers are seiz- 
ing advantage of this dandy little conven- 
lence of being able to say “charge it“ to the 
food checker for a mere 36% annual interest 
Tate! Imagine that! 

Undoubtedly credit service is expensive 
and no one should be expected to provide 
a business service as a charity. But 36% in- 
terest on a loaf of bread and a quart of milk 
and other groceries? Of course expressing it 
in terms of 3% a month sounds moderate 
and appealing. I wonder how much house- 
wives charging groceries on a monthly bill 
and paying the equivalent of 36% annual 
interest are aware of the 36% figure. We have 
quite an educational campaign to wage if 
we are going to get consumers to use good 
sense on the purchase of credit. We can 
pass laws to protect the consumer from 
fraud and deception in the stating of credit 
charges, but certainly people should be able 
to figure out on their own that 3% a month 
is 38% on an annual rate basis, compared 
to the 4% or 4% % they receive on an annual 
Tate basis on their savings, 

THE REVOLVING CREDIT CLAIM THAT 
12 TIMES 144 IS NOT 18 


This leads me to wonder whether the sav- 
ings and loans are doing enough educational 
Work among their members to teach them 
the facts of credit life, including credit life 

ce, too, which is so frequently a part 
of every consumer credit transaction. The 
department stores have had phenomenal suc- 
cess in p- their revolving credit pro- 
grams which involve a monthly charge of 
144 %, which, in my old fashioned mathema- 
tics, comes out to 18% a year on an annual 
Tate basis. We have argued over that figure 
during all of our hearings and received all 
sorts of disclaimers to the effect that the 
actual interest paid on the individual ac- 
count is usually less than 18%. That may 
very well be true. But regardless of how you 
slice it, or with what grace, or grace period, 
Or “free ride” on the number of days after 
the purchase is made for which no credit 
charge is made, the charge—when it is 
Made—is for specified one month segment 
of the calendar—one twelfth of a year—no 
more, and no less—and under those circum- 
stances the 14% monthly rate is 18% on an 
annual rate basis. 

If the convenience of a charge account is 
worth that much to the individual family, 
that is their business. Unfortunately, sur- 
veys have proved that most people entering 
into an agreement for a 144% a month cred- 
it charge on store purchases have no con- 
Ception at all of the true interest rate they 
are paying. One experiment had the credit 
clerks on óne day quoting a rate of 1 * a 
month and on the next day a rate of 18% 
a year, and it was discovered that the cus- 
tomer signed up for the 1½ % deal without 
batting an eye where as it took from 30 to 
45 minutes per customer to explain the 18% 
charge as being the same as 144% a month 

Suppose you people had to express your 
dividend rate on savings as one third of one 
Percent a month? Do you suppose many of 
your members would think they were get- 
ting a good run for their money in your in- 
stitution? I put that question to the wit- 
nesses for the American Bankers Association 
and they answered by saying that if they 
Could express their credit charges on loans 
as a monthly percentage rate—as the Sen- 
ate passed Truth-in-Lending bill would let 
the department stores do on revolving charge 
they would be willing to express the in- 
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terest rate on sayings on a monthly rate 
also. Maybe so. But I doubt very much that 
very many banks would take full page ads 
in the newspapers to shout about the great 
advantages of depositing money in their in- 
stitutions at the generous Interest rate of 
one third of one percent.a month! 


METHODS OF AVOIDING HIGH CREDIT CHARGES 


I would like to see the savings and loans 
lead an aggressive campaign to urge their 
members to revert to the old fashioned, out- 
moded, obsolete, unmodern, “square” cus- 
tom of saving money by paying for things 
at the time they make the purchase, rather 
than retroactively at a substantial extra cost. 
Many of the stores still—yes they do—re- 
gard payment in $0 days as being the same 
as cash, with no credit charge, but appar- 
ently you have to ask for such terms. Peo- 
ple should be urged to inquire. If ever I buy 
any large ticket item that I would like to 
pay for over three months instead of on one 
monthly statement, I always check the avall- 
ability of 90 day credit, and I am sure other 
people do, too, but not enough of them do. 

Are you advertising to your members that 
in building up their deposit accounts in your 
savings and loans, they can be in a position 
to pay cash for the things they want to buy 
and thus can effect substantial savings on 
credit charges? 

How many of you stick relentlessly to a 
calendar year system which pays dividends 
only on March 31, June 30, September 30, 
and December 31? Have you given any 
thought to a fiscal year set-up which would 
enable your members to receive credit for 
their dividends say on February 28, May 31, 
August 31, and November 30? In this way, 
they could withdraw before Christmas, or 
before the children go off to college in the 
fall, without losing dividends on their sav- 
ings. This might give you some headaches 
sometimes in your cash position or force the 
sale of some additional paper to Fanny Mae, 
but the service you would render to your 
members would be a tremendous factor in 
saving them money on credit transactions 
and thus provide them with additional funds 
they can deposit with you for the needs of 
the housing industry. Does that make sense? 


FIRST MORTGAGES UNDER “TRUTH-IN-LENDING” 


Now let me say a word about first mort- 
gages under the Truth-in-Lending bill, You 


notice that Iam putting off my discussion of 


Savings and Loan Holding Company legisla- 
tion, in which you are so interested, until I 
get in some licks on some of my other legis- 
lative interests. In any event, the Truth-in- 
Lending bill as it passed the Senate, 8. 5, 
exempts from the disclosure requirements all 
first mortgages. I know that the savings and 
loan organizations approve of and support 
that exemption. But I am fighting it and I 
hope to keep that exemption out of the 
House bill. It is not that I think savings and 
loans are defrauding the public on first 
mortgages and charging excessive interest 
rates you do not disclose. Not at all. The 
truth is the exact opposite. Whether FHA 
or Conventional, your mortgages almost al- 
Ways are accompanied with the full facts. 
Perhaps you are not anxious to tell a pros- 
pective borrower the total amount of inter- 
est he will pay over the life of the mortgage, 
as my consumer credit bill would require you 
to do. We would argue over whether this 
would discourage home-buying. I do not 
think it would, It has not had that effect in 
FHA mortgages. It would have a good effect, 
I believe, in convincing families to make a 
larger down payment and larger monthly 
payments, if they can, in order to reduce the 
total interest cost. This is something I would 
think you would want to encourage. 

But what I am really concerned about— 
deeply concerned about—in any provision of 
a Truth-in-Lending law which would ex- 
empt all first is that there are a 
great many unconscionable credit frauds be- 
ing perpetrated on elderly couples and on 
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widows who have paid off thelr mortgages 
and suddenly find that a plece of paper they 
signed for a siding job or a new furnace or 
roof or other major repairs—a plece of paper 
handed to them by what I understand are 
commonly called the “suede shoe boys“ who 
say it is merely a confirmation of the order 
or something of that nature—turns out to 
be what is regarded as and accepted as a 
mortgage, which then becomes a first mort- 
gage, and thus exempt from coverage under 
8. 5. 

There are enough such cases in existence 
I have encountered enough of them myrelf 
in incidents Involving elderly constituents, 
or overly trusting homeowners, in my district 
in St. Louis—that I feel we must force these 
credit gyps to come clean under any Truth- 
in-Lending law. We cannot let them escape 
under an escape clause written in primarily 
to saye the legitimate home financing indus- 
try from a bit of bookkeeping annoyance. I 
don’t know whether or not I can convince 
you on this Issue, but I want you to under- 
stand why I feel so strongly on the coverage 
of all mortgages—first, second or whatever— 
under a Truth-in-Lending statute. 

ORIGINS OF SAVINGS AND LOAN HOLDING 
COMPANY BILLS 


You have been very patient in listening 
to my discussion of some issues in which my 
interest may be somewhat greater than 
yours, Now let us go to the matter of savings 
and loan holding company legislation. As I 
said earlier, the Missouri Savings and Loan 
League has done more than any other group 
in the country to push this issue to a point 
where legislation is now close to enactment. 
At your urging, I introduced the first bill 
of recent years on this issue in 1964, My in- 
troduction of that legislation led to a restudy 
by the Home Loan Bank Board of the prob- 
lems growing out of the operation of the 
Spence Act of 1959—an Act which was rec- 
ognized at the time as stop-gap legislation. 
And the Board then sent to Congress an 
Administration bill to carry out most of 
the changes I had recommended originally 
in my bill. 

President Johnson called for stronger 
regulation of savings and loan holding com- 
panies in both his 1966 and 1967 Economic 
Messages. And this year the Senate acted 
by passing S. 1542 on June 26. The bill was 
then sent to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and hearings were con- 
ducted by a Subcommittee on August 21 and 
22. It is far from becoming law, of course, 
but progress definitely has been made and 
is being made. I will do my best in the full 
Committee to get a bill and out to 
the House reasonably soon once the Subcom- 
mittee makes its recommendations. 

We should all keep in mind the fact that 
the Senate-passed bill is not only substan- 
tially weaker than my bill but subject to a 
great many amendments which could under- 
mine the whole purpose of the legislation. 
So we have a fight on our hands to get some- 
thing through which is worth having en- 
acted. The lobbying against this legislation is 
prodigious—hbecause the stakes are very large. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN HOLDING COMPANIES 
REQUIRE SCRUTINY 


That this is indeed “reform” legislation, is 
emphasized by a statement in the House re- 
port when the Spence Act was enacted, that: 
„.. the holding company method of op- 
eration is susceptible to abuse by unscrupu- 
lous promoters. . . One of the fundamental 
rules of sound lending is that the parties 
concerned deal at arm's length, The bill 
would preserve this sound and tested lend- 
ing requirement with respect to institutions 
whose loanable funds are derived almost en- 
tirely from the general public.” 

Savings and loan associations have been 
specifically created for expressly favored pub- 
lic purposes, to foster thrift and economical 
home financing. To insure that they adhere 
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to, and successfully serve, those purposes, 
they receive special forms of public support— 
a public system of insurance for their ac- 
counts, a public system for obtaining credit 
at lower costs, and favorable tax treatment. 
The full thrust of the Federal Government is 
directed at assuring public confidence 
in their financial integrity, based upon a 
program of regular examinations and super- 
vision. Thus the question of whether hold- 
ing companies should be allowed to operate 
at all in such a field, and how the interests 
of their insured subsidiaries may be suffici- 
ently protected if holding companies are per- 
mitted, are legitimate questions for public 
concern and for Congressional review. 

Based upon the experience with the Spence 
Act since it was enacted by 1959, it is fair 
to say that it effectively achieved some but 
not all of its objectives, and achieved others 
only partialy. In addition, the Home Loan 
Bank Board has uncovered serious problems 
that the 1959 law did not undertake to deal 
with at all. 

Although the 1959 enactment placed some 
restraints upon the growth of a holding com- 
pany once formed, it can hardly be said to 
have prevented further encroachment by 
holding companies in the savings and loan 
field. At the end of 1959 there were 44 holding 
companies controlling 93 associations, which 
possessed 72% of the assets of all insured 
aesociations. By the end of 1966 every one of 
those figures had increased very substan- 
tially; there were 98 holding companies in- 
stead of 44, and they controlled 134 associa- 
tions representing 12.5% of the whole indus- 
try, instead of the 7.2% of the industry so 
controlled in 1959. In dollar terms, the äs- 
sets of holding company associations climbed 
from $4.25 billion in 1959 to over $16 billion, 
or by 375%. Of this $16 billion, some 83% 
is located in the one state of California; 
holding company operations are also to be 
found to some extent in 10 other states as 
well. 

HIGH INCIDENCE OF “PROBLEM” CASES 


Since the present law does not require 
holding companies to register or furnish any 
information to the Home Loan Bank Board, 
our knowledge about holding company op- 
erations, or even about their existence, is 
necessarily limited, and that, alone, is rea- 
son enough for us to be deeply concerned. 

The Spence Act has been largely effective 
in keeping new holding company formation 
predominantly local in orientation, except 
in those instances where a large national 
corporation buys up a savings and loan in 
some areas. The Act has also been generally 
effective in preventing any individual hold- 
ing company from increasing at an alarming 
rate that degree of concentration of eco- 
nomic control which had already come into 
being by 1959. Similarly, the restriction on 
nowly formed holding companies to control 
of a single insured institution seems to have 
prevented circumvention of branching re- 
strictions, 

However, according to Chairman John 
Horne, of the Home Loan Bank Board, ex- 
perience shows that the present law has not 
been sufficiently effective in safeguarding 
against abuses in holding company opera- 
tions. 

This is demonstrated by the statistical 
records kept by the Home Loan Bank Board 
of those institutions which are of some de- 
gree of supervisory concern, At the end of 
1966, there were 28 Institutions, with 62.3 
billion in assets, that were ranked in the 
category of the more serious problem cases. 
And holding company associations, although 

only 12.5% of the assets of the 
entire industry, accounted in asset terms for 
63% of the serious problem group. In the 
less scrious problem category were 29 asso- 
ciations, with $700 million in assets. If both 
categories are combined, the holding com- 
pany associations account for 54% of the 
assets of institutions whose financial con- 
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dition and operations are problems. In short, 
this one-elghth of the industry is producing 
over half of the Board's supervisory dimcul- 
ties and almost two-thirds of its most serious 
problems. Such a situation cannot go un- 
remedied, if the Federal Government is to 
discharge its responsibilities to protect the 
public’s savings and the standing of the rest 
of the savings and loan business. 
MANY SHORTCOMINGS IN SENATE-PASSED 
HOLDING COMPANY BILL 


Now I will take a few moments to outline 
the differences between my bill, H.R. 1322 
and the Senate-passed version of S, 1542. I 
firmly believe that my bill is a much simpler 
and much more effective bill, for S. 1542 Is 
riddled with compromises. But the Senate bill 
is certainly better than nothing and, doubt- 
less, can be very useful if not weakened 
further, which is always a danger, 

My bill defines control“ by a holding com- 
pany in terms of a holding of 10% or more 
of the stock of an insured association. The 
Senate-passed bill provides for a 25% owner- 
ship test. I must object to such a high figure 
unless an additional provision is added to 
include “de facto control“. You will recall 
that the present Spence Act defines control 
as 10% or more of the stock, or a finding 
by the Board that “a company directly or 
Indirectly exercises a controlling influence 
over the management and policies of such 
institution or other organization.” So the 
Senate bill, as it now stands, would weaken 
the present law in that respect. 

I also now feel that there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for exempting partnerships 
from the Act. 

Another important difference is this: my 
bill prohibits holding companies from en- 
gaging in any but certain specific activities, 
usually those traditional for savings and loan 
associations themselves; S, 1542, however, 
contains a loophole exemption for any hold- 
ing companies which control only one asso- 
ciation, no matter how many branch offices 
those associations may have. On the other 
hand, a holding company with two subsidiary 
associations would be required to divest it- 
self of unrelated businesses even though its 
two associations had no branches at all. I 
feel there is no justification for this loophole 
favoring the companies controlling single 
associations and I expect to offer an amend- 
ment to close it if it remains in the bill rec- 
ommended by the Subcommittee to the full 
Committee, 

WE MUST PROHIBIT “INSIDER DEALS" WHICH 
CAN AFFECT INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 


Another difference between my bill and the 
Senate bill is that while my bill flatly pro- 
hibits all transactions by holding companies 
with their affillates without the prior ap- 
proval of the Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Senate-passed bill permits any and all trans- 
actions with affiliates of up to $100,000 per 
year, or one-tenth of 1 percent of the associa- 
tion's total assets, whichever is the lesser, 
without Board approval. I do not favor this 
kind of insider dealings which can affect the 
integrity of public associations. 

Taking another difference between the two 
bills, H.R. 1322 contains a flat prohibition 
against interstate acquisitions of savings and 
loan associations by holding companies and 
requires divestiture within three years of in- 
terstate subsidiaries presently held. But the 
Senate-passed bill contains a complete ex- 
emption from this prohibition for the three 
holding companies which already operate in- 
terstate, and only prohibits future interstate 
Operations by other holding companies. 

Furthermore, my bill flatly prohibits con- 
trol by holding companies of more than one 
association, except where the Bank Board 
determines that an acquisition is necessary 
to avoid or forestall an insolvency. 

S. 1542 would permit unlimited expansion 
of holding companies through merger and 
acquisition, subject only to the approval of 
the supervisory agency, In future years we 
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might come to regret this potential for ex- 
pansion of holding companies. I strongly feel 
that we should not retreat from the Spense 
Act to open up this avenue of potential 
expansion. 

I am going to try my best to have the 
contents of my bill H.R. 1322 reported fav- 
orably to the House for passage, instead of 
a watered down version such as S. 1542. How- 
ever, I recognize that the Senate bill repre- 
sents workable legislation, if not further 
weakened, and is a useful forward step in 
most particulars, even if not a’ good as it 
should be. The Missouri State Saving and 
Loan League can be justly proud of the role 
it has played in instigating improvement in 
the Spence Act for there is little doubt in 
my mind that m holding company 
legislation would still be years in the future 
if your officials had not started the wheels 
moving when you did. The wheels are mov- 
ing now, and a lot of other groups are jump- 
ing aboard—but you started it. 

ALL DEPOSITORS IN INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 

COULD BE AFFECTED 


As I said earlier, there is not much politi- 
cal glamour or exciting news interest in the 
dull and technical provisions of a savings 
and loan holding company bill, or in many 
of the other important bills our Committee 
must handle for the House of Representa- 
tives. The important thing, of course, is that 
those of us who have the burden of recom- 
mending House action on these issues must 
be able to see in them a very close and direct 
relationship with the public interest, and 
particularly the interests of the people in 
our Congressional districts. There is certainly 
such a close and direct relationship in the 
savings and loan holding company bill, al- 
though it may not immediately be apparent 
to the public. It may sound like some sort of 
special interest bill of limited application to 
your industry. 

The story we must get across If the legls- 
lation is to pass and be successful—and you 
must continue to help on this—is that the 
integrity of the entire savings and loan sys- 
tem—the main source of financing for the 
family home—is at stake in this issue. Al- 
though the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, which insures the deposits 
in your associations, was set up primarily to 
protect the Federally chartered savings and 
loans, which are mutually owned by their 
members, it also protects the privately owned 
profit-making savings and loans, too, just as 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
protects any bank which can qualify for its 
insurance. If, because of loopholes in the law, 
holding companies which control state-char- 
tered profit-making savings and loans can 
milk them of their assets, or compromise 
them through self-serving intercorporate 
loans, all depositors in all savings and loans 
can be adversely affected by excessive drains 
on the FPSLIC insurance fund. 

Worse than that, if some of these holding 
company-controlled savings and loans go 
down, because of mismanagement or preda- 
tory practices by those who control them, 
confidence will be shaken in all savings and 
loans, including your associations which are 
so well operated, and which are so closely 
supervised by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Unfortunately, under present law, the 
Federal supervisory agency for savings and 
loans cannot exercise any supervision at all 
over the holding companies controlling sav- 
ings and loans, and this must be corrected. 

So there is a broad public interest in this 
legislation. When some of the state-chartered 
savings and loans in Maryland went under 


the public backlash. Yet the Mary 
ciations which caused all the trouble were 
not even under the Federal insurance pro- 
gram. Imagine what the reaction would be if 
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many Federally-insured associations were to 
succumb because of insider-deals with their 
parent holding companies operating outside 
the Federal regulatory system. The thought 
is intolerable in a field in which the main 
ingredient of public onfidence is the aura of 
integrity imparted by a Federal insurance 
program, 

Again, I want to express my deep appreci- 
ation to the Missouri State organization for 
having recognized the danger when you did, 
and for having stimulated the introduction 
Of legislation to correct it. I was glad to in- 
troduce the bill then—and I will fight for its 
Passage. 


Statement by S. J. Lefrak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Tiots in the urban areas of our Nation 
make it clear that environmental con- 
ditions must be improved. Housing of our 
People is certainly one of the most im- 
Portant issues facing our Nation. I do 
not believe, however, that Federal pro- 
grams can ever hope to make much of a 
change in conditions in and of them- 
Selves. It is apparent to me that the 
Private sector must play the major role 
in improving our city areas. For this rea- 
Son the recent statement by Samuel J. 
Lefrak, an outstanding private builder, 
is most important. 

Iam entering it in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY SAMUEL J. LEFRAK 

I am convinced that one of the practical 
Ways to solve the problems of the cities 
is to use the technological skills of private 
enterprise in city planning. s 

I believe it is unfortunate that the Presi- 
dent's new 11-man commission on racial 


disorders in cities does not include a single 
builder, 


The commission Ils made up of outstanding. 


dedicated municipal and state officials. How- 
ever, private enterprise should not be ex- 
cluded. 

From à practical standpoint, the private 
bulider is an important key to helping solve 
the ghetto problem. He knows whether a 
building can be saved by rehabilitation or 
Whether it has to be torn down; he knows 
the most efficient and economical way to do 
the job and he has the resources to act 
Quickly. His know-how can help to trans- 
form programs into reality. 

Housing must be an integral part of any 
Program designed to alleviate the conditions 
that cause the rioting and destruction that 
has resulted in nothing but grief for white 
and Negro alike. 

The grim fact is that we are already late 
in combating the critical illness that is in- 
fecting our cities. Nothing short of a mas- 
sive program providing quick and economical 
housing is sufficient. 

By failing to involve the private sector, 
we have not only ignored the potential con- 
tribution of millions of talented and ener- 
getic Americans . . more dangerously, we 
have created for the poor a separate economy, 
almost a separate nation, a second-rate sys- 
tem of welfare handouts, a screen of gov- 
ernment agencies keeping the poor apart 
from the rest of us. 

The time has come to cut through the 
endless rolls of red tape, to stop the count- 
less surveys that tell us what we already 
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know, and to turn to our nation’s builders 
for assistance. 

I would recommend the prompt passage of 
bills designed to pump immediate aid into 
the ghetto areas as called for in the Model 
Cities Program and other measures. 

The extensive use of air rights over rail- 
road terminals, docks, highways and other 
useful sites to permit immediate construc- 
tion of low-cost housing and to eliminate 
the need for slum clearance before building 
can be undertaken. 

Unless immediate steps are taken, we can 
expect a continued disbelief in the sincerity 
of our intentions to better the lot of the dis- 
advantaged. 


Federal-State Balance of Power To Be 


Major Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in my most 
recent report to constituents, “Congress- 
man Al Quie Reports,” for August of 
1967, I included a section titled: “The 
Approaching Great Debate Over Federal- 
State Balance.” 

The Red Wing, Minn., Daily Republi- 
can Eagle, reprinted the article on Sep- 
tember 13, 1967. In the same edition the 
Daily Republican Eagle published an edi- 
torial titled “Housing Frustration” which 
dealt with the same subject of Federal- 
State relations and the need to return 
more power to the States. 

Because I believe this to be one of the 
crucial issues facing the Nation today, I 
insert both the original article from my 
report, and the editorial commentary 
from the Daily Republican Eagle: 

FEDERAL, STATE BALANCE OF Power To BE 

Bic ISSUE 
(By Congressman AL QUIE) 

One of the great debates in the next decade 
will be how to restore the traditional balance 
between the federal government and the 
states. Unless this most necessary balance is 
restored by more power to the 
States, we will have lost one of our greatest 
strengths. 

I have been deeply concerned with the 
rapidity of federal take-over in the past six 
years. As evidence, examine the host of now 
Great Society measures passed in the 89th 
Congress: 21 for health, 17 for education, 15 
for economic development, 12 to aid cities, 
17 for resource development and 4 for man- 
power retraining. 

There are now 170 different federal aid 
programs financed by more than 400 separate 
appropriations and administered by hun- 
dreds of departments, agencies, bureaus and 
regional offices. The federal-state balance is 
indeed out of kilter. As Illinois Sen. Everett 
Dirksen said recently, we may see the day 
when the only people interested in state 
boundaries will be map makers like Rand- 
McNally. 

I do not quarrel with the goals of most fed- 
eral programs, those to aid cities, reduce 
poverty, strengthen education and secure 
jobs for the jobless. 

But there is a right and wrong way to do 
this. The Great Soclety method, I am con- 
vinced, is the wrong way .. . concentration 
of power in Washington, with aid limited to 
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specific, narrow programs. The States and 
their know-how are too often by-passed 
under this narrow, categorical grant ap- 
proach. 

That was what the debate over the Quie 
Amendment to the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act was all about. I proposed 
a system of block grants to states, with the 
states required to prepare a state-wide plan 
for distributing the funds. 

It is my belief, based on long observation, 
that the block grant method of federal aid 
is far superior to the narrow, specific, cate- 
gorical method in use now. Although the 
Quie Amendment was defeated, other amend- 
ments submitted by my colleague, Cong. 
Edith Green of Oregon, did pass. They em- 
bodied much of what I had sought, for Mrs. 
Green’s changes were essentially block grant 
in nature. 

The block grant method is a sound ap- 
proach. It will more directly involve the 
states and local communities, It is so sound 
that in the end I believe it will prevail. 

I was greatly encouraged by the final form 
of the anti-crime bill as it passed the House. 
In its revised form the bill embodies the 
block grant of lump-sum principle. The bill, 
still to be taken up by the Senate, author- 
izes-an expenditure of $75 million this fiscal 
year (1968), to help States and communities 
improve their methods of law enforcement. 

It is known formally as the Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Act. In the fleld 
of law enforcement, as in other flelds, we 
must provide the incentive for strong state 
and local action with federal dollar aid. I 
am convinced that local responsibility 18 
paramount, 

You can look for this debate over return- 
ing power to the states and local commu- 
nities to gain volume over the years ahead. 
It is without a doubt one of the most basic 
decisions Americans must make in the com- 
ing decade. 


HOUSING FRUSTRATION 


Al Quie is 100 percent right—see his com- 
ments elsewhere on this page—to keep plug- 
ging for righting the federal-state balance 
in the United States through placing more 
weight, power, and responsibility on the 
state’s shoulders. 

His comments today recall a remark he 
made to us once. The basic trouble with the 
urban renewal program, he said, is that the 
states don't have any real role in its operation. 

The same point is most vividly illustrated 
in Red Wing's efforts to provide the federally 
offered low-rent housing for the low-income 
elderly. Let us briefly review the history of 
this local effort: 

Red Wing debated the subject during the 
winter of 1965-66. The city council held a 
public hearing and voted to create the neces- 
sary Housing and Redevelopment Authority. 
It was last October before this new five-man 
agency first met, and its only real accom- 
plishments in the 11 months since have been 
to select an architect and fill out federal 
forms. Before the Housing Authority can go 
farther, the city must come up with what 
the federal people call a Workable . 
And a prime element in the Workable Pro- 
gram is a city housing code—something Red 
Wing doesn't presently have and which, it is 
feared, may generate strong citizen opposi- 
tion. But a housing code we must have if we 
want low-rent housing, and the Workable 
Program won't be approved until a housing 
code has been in force and operation here 
for six months’ time. So the Housing Au- 
thority sees no possibility of taking its next 
step toward low-rent housing before next 
summer at best. 

All this suggests why “frustration” is the 
most frequent word on the lips of citizens ap- 
pointed to bring about the low-rent housing 
here. They begin to suspect that the low- 
income elderly who need better places to live 
will have passed on before the federally- 
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financed better housing can become a reality 
for them. 

This is not to suggest that Red Wing is 
without fault in its approach to participa- 
tion in federal housing. We persist with a 
musty, creaking structure of city government 
which is very long on involving citizens and 
very short on getting things done, We fail to 
perceive and act upon the city’s need for an 
effective, central city administration with 
sufficient authority to carry out the policies 
and decisions adopted by the people's elected 
representatives on the city council, A city can 
make progress through the maze of federal 
regulations, but this requires a strong execu- 
tive who keeps continuously on top of the 
ball and pushes continuously for the neces- 
gary local and federal action. 

The whole process would be much simpler, 
however, if Quie’s “block grant“ philosophy 
could be adopted and more responsibility re- 
stored to the states. Some controls are 
needed; a housing code may be desirable. But 
Red Wing could deal much more easily and 
sensibly with St. Paul than the Washington 
bureaucracy. We don’t think state officials 
could possibly design such a stifling array of 
rules and paperwork as emanate from these 
over-structured federal offices. 


Columnist Jim Becker Writes on 
Trip to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Ha- 
wali’s colorful and always interesting 
newspaperman, Jim Becker, has re- 
cently returned to Honolulu following 
a 23,000-mile world trip. On this event- 
ful journey, he was accompanied by a 
large group of students from Roosevelt 
High School in Honolulu, and included 
on the our were visits to Moscow and 


The noted columnist discussed his ob- 
servations on the current Russian scene 
in a special report to the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, and I believe his timely evalua- 
tion of people an devents in the Soviet 
Union will prove of interest to my col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

I am, therefore, pleased to submit for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the article, “Jim Becker in Russia,” as 
it apeared in the Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 6, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin: 

RUSSIAN PEOPLE "ARE Very Kinp Bur 

THEY Have Norma" 

(Nore.—Is the Soviet Union making any 
progress in closing the gap with the United 
States? What is life like here? How has the 
war in Vietnam affected Soviet domestic 
policies? Jim Becker, fresh from a tour that 
included Moscow and Leningrad, discusses 
these and other questions about the other 
super power, in two special columns. This 
is the first.) 

(By Jim Becker) 

Lenincrap.—The fellow tourist in the next 
seat at the ballet turned to me at the first 
intermission and let loose a stream of French, 
which was flattering but futile as I have 
none of that language. 

He switched to hesitant English. Since he 
had a few English words he summed up the 
Soviet Union quite quickly. 


“The people are very kind,” he sald, “But 
they have nothing.“ 

Even with a full vocabulary it is difficult to 
improve on that comment. 

For the sake of discussion, I suggested to 
the man in the next seat that there was a 
time—for example when I first visited the 
Soviet Union in 1963—-when the people had 
even less than they have now. 

“But they should have much more,” the 
man said. “I am from Luxembourg. We are a 
tiny country. We are two, three, five years 
behind you in America, But here, they are 
20 years behind us.” 

In the course of the conversation it de- 
veloped that the man had been almost 
everywhere (except Hawall) in his travels, 
sò I asked him from his experience why he 
thought the Soviets were advancing so 
slowly. 

“They are doing it wrong," he said. “They 
are clever. They split the atom. They put 
up the sputnik. But—they should first fix up 
the houses, give the people something—then 
put up the sputnik.” 

HEART OF SOVIET DILEMMA 


My man from Luxembourg had gone to the 
heart of the Soviet dilemma. The best ob- 
servers agree that the Soviet consumer is 
having his pocket picked to pay the price for 
huge space and military budgets. 

(Where have I heard similar comments 
about the other super power?) 

This is not to imply that the people are in 
rags, or restless over their lot, 

Obviously they have enough to eat and 
wear, and there are jobs for all—even if 
much of it is make work. Housing—the 
major Soviet shortage—is improving. 

(Incidentally, some of the new buildings 
are chrome-and-glass modern. The wedding 
cake architecture favored by Stalin has been 
discarded.) 

But the people have no style. There seems 
to be as little joy in their lives as there was 
in Uncle Vanya’s. And there is no drive, no 
purpose to it all. 

In short, communism has run out of gas. 
(It lost its religious fervor at least a decade 
ago.) 

This is not news to the Soviet leaders, but 
instead of doing something about it they 
have obviously decided to give the people 
excuses Instead. 

REVOLUTION’S BOTH ANNIVERSARY 


That is one of the reasons why the gov- 
ernment is making such a big deal out of 
the 50th birthday party of the 1917 revolu- 
tion that brought the Communists to power. 
It will be celebrated officially later this year 
but guests are arriving already. 

(The czar was overthrown in February, 
1917, and Lenin's Bolsheviks overthrew the 
provisional government in October.) 

Major public buildings, including the 
fabulous Winter Palace which is now the 
magnificent Hermitage Museum—only the 
Louvre can beat it—are being spruced up for 
the party. 

The idea behind it all is to remind the 
people how much better they have it now 
than in the bad old czarist days. (There was 
80 per cent illiteracy, wooden shacks to live 
in and a bungled agricultural system. Now 
almost everyone can read, apartments have 
replaced most of the log cabins—but the 
agricultural system is still botched.) 

And for those who rate the revolution as 
ancient history and would like to know what 
the state has done for them lately, there is a 
campaign to remind them of the war with 
Hitler. 

This campaign carries the strong implica- 
tion that the war, which cost from 20 to 30 
million Russian lives, is responsible for the 
failure to move more rapidly on the consumer 
front. 

But no matter how the leaders explain it, 
it is obvious that the Soviet people are 
being asked to wait for the good things while 
their money goes to finance military adven- 
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tures in the Middle East and Vietnam, and 
the space program. 

Students of the economy say that expendi- 
tures on agriculture—the major Soviet fail- 
ure—have been cut yet again in the current 
budget in favor of arms and space spending. 

THE MIDDLE EAST FIASCO 


Backing the losing Arab cause in the war 
with Israel, and replacing all the fancy 
equipment the Arabs dropped when they 
ran, has provided the latest drain on the 
Soviet treasury. ` ` 

Costs are high in Vietnam, too, although 
nowhere near the almost $100 million a day 
pace of the United States. 

And Vietnam may have had much to do 
with the Soviet involyement in the Middle 
East. 

It is never possible to know these things 
for sure, but good observers feel that the 
Soviet government is delighted to see the 
United States bogged down in Vietnam, and 
cutting its own domestic programs to pay 
the bill, but the Soviet military is worried. 


UNITED STATES TESTING ITS WEAPONS 


These military leaders see the American 
military getting experience in Vietnam, and 
testing its arsenal of new weapons. (Many 
may be the wrong weapons for Vietnam, but 
they are the right ones for fighting the Soviet 
army, if that should ever come.) 

These observers say that the Soviet mili- 
tary feels keenly the fact that it has not 
fought a battle since 1945. And It wants to 
test its new weapons, too. 

Hence the heavy involvement in the Middle 
East. 

Unfortunately for the Soviet generals, the 
neat new equipment mostly got dropped in 
haste by the fleeing Arabs. Some of the 
captured tanks had been driven less than 
100 miles. 

Now the Arab arsenals have to be replen- 
ished, to prove that the Soviets stick by their 
allies, and it is the Soviet consumer, as usual, 
who will have to pay. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


President Johnson To Be Commended on 
His Proposal To Use Federal Surplus 
Property for “New Community” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend President Johnson for his re- 
cent announcement that the Federal 
Government will donate a 335-acre plot 
of Federal land to build a “new commu- 
nity” in the District of Columbia for 
families of all income levels. Present 
Plans include 1,500 low-income units, 
2,200 units for moderate-income families 
and 800 high-income units, Also to be in- 
cluded in this new community are 
schools, shopping and service facilities, 
and perhaps some industry. 

As described by the President, this new 
venture will be “first and foremost a part- 
hership—a partnership between local 
and Federal Governments, private de- 
velopers and the people of the city.” 

The heart of this proposal is the use 
of Federal surplus land to keep down the 
costs for the developer which, in turn, 
will make it possible for him to make a 
profit from low rentals. We have learned 
from experience that incentives are nec- 
essary to encourage developers to pro- 
duce low-income housing. Also, this pro- 
posal offers a clear alternative to public 
housing because it does not propose to 
Segregate low-income tenants in large 
housing complexes. Instead it will allow 
them to live in a community which will 
have a cross-section of economic levels. 

Further the President’s proposal does 
not end with this one project. He has 
established a special committee to study 
Federal surplus property across the Na- 
tion to determine if such property could 
be used for similar new communities. 
Possibly this idea could be duplicated in 
numerous cities. 

So many of us have expressed concern 
over the blight existing in our urban 
slums and numerous proposals have been 
made to alleviate these conditions. Each 
Proposal has a common theme—the ne- 
cessity of involving private enterprise in 
rebuilding our cities. The use of Federal 
surplus funds is but one technique for 
encouraging private enterprise to join 
with both Federal and local governments 
in providing decent housing alternatives 
for our low-income citizens. However, it 
is a practical and innovative proposal. I 
hope that both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches will continue to provide 
such constructive proposals. 

Since I believe that this proposal has 

us significance in our delibera- 
tions on legislation designed to rebuild 
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our urban areas, I would like to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
the President's news release of August 
30, 1967, and articles from the Washing- 
ton Post and the New York Times de- 
scribing the new community plans.” 

The material referred to follows: 

The President today requested Secretary 
Weaver, Administrator Lawson Knott of the 
General Services Administration and Walter 
Tobriner, Chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Commissioners to “move 
at once to develop a new community within 
the Washington city limits.” 

The new development, which will even- 
tually provide modern housing and services 
for about 25,000 citizens, will be built on the 
335 acre site in Northeast Washington for- 
merly occupied by the National Training 
School for Boys. The schoo] is being relocated 
in Morgantown, West Virginia and the site is 
surplus federal land. 

The land is situated between the District- 
Maryland line, South Dakota Avenue, Blad- 
ensburg Road, and the Washington-Balti- 
more Parkway. 

“This spacious open tract,” the President 
said, “can become a new, attractive, and 
well-balanced community at a major gate- 
way to the Nation's Capital. It can provide 
comfortable and urgently needed housing, 
built and operated under the new Turnkey 
concept. But it should be more than a hous- 
ing project. Washington needs and deserves 
the best in community planning—and this 
new development can be the best of com- 
munities. It should offer a full range of 
educational, recreation and other public 
services to citizens of every station.“ 

The President recently directed Adminis- 
trator Knott to “seek, find and make avail- 
able” surplus federal land to meet critical 
urban needs: housing, education, park land 
and industry. The new community project 
for Washington is the result of that search. 

Ultimately, the planned community can 
provide up to 1500 low income housing units, 
2200 moderate income housing units, and 800 
units of high income apartments, homes and 
townhouses. A wide varietl of other services, 
including educational and shopping facilities 
would be developed. 

“This new venture,” the President said, 
“will be first and foremost a partnership—a 
partnership between local and federal gov- 
ernments, between public officials, private 
developers and the people of the city. The 
creative involvement of private enterprise 
will be a most important single element in 
the project.” 

The development of the site, the President 
announced, will be compatible with a de- 
tailed land-use study of the area recently 
completed by a major consulting firm. It will 
also substantially adhere to the 1985 com- 
prehensive plan prepared by the National 
Capital Planning Commission for the District 
of Columbia. 

“But it is my hope,” the President said, 
“that this concept, if it can be applied suc- 
cessfully in the Nation’s Capital, will be use- 
ful elsewhere in the Country. This new 
project could be the pioneer effort of a new 
Program involving the comprehensive de- 
velopment of surplus federal land. 

“With this idea in mind, I have today 
named a special Task Force composed of Ad- 
ministrator Knott, Secretaries McNamara and 
Weaver and Attorney General Clark to survey 

federal properties throughout the 
Nation, and with State and local leaders, to 


evaluate the prospects for transforming these 
lands into vital and useful community 
resources.” 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 31, 1967] 
“Crry" von 25,000 PLANNED AT TRAINING 
SCHOOL Srre—JoHNson Urces Prosscr To 
Ease HOUSING Crisis 


(By Robert G. Kaiser, Post Staff Writer) 


President Johnson announced plans yes- 
terday to create a vast “new community” on 
the site of the National Training School for 
Boys in Northeast Washington, 

The community will be than 
Georgetown, and will eventually include 
homes and services for 25,000 people. 

The President also said he hoped the 
“concept” of the Federal Government’s mak- 
ing surplus land available to help ease urban 
problems could be repeated in many other 
American cities. 

He named a Cabinet-level task force to 
study possibilities of distributing other such 
sites to cities. 


A 335-ACRE SITE 


The first step here will be to designate the 
335-acre Training School site as an urban 
renewal project, and 15 acres will be used to 
build 400 low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing units. Construction on these is expected 
to begin in 1968. 

Accor to Federal and District officials, 
it will be five to seven years before homes 
and other facilities for all 25,000 people are 
completed. Preliminary plans envisage 
schools, private industry, Federal 
and recreational facilities on the site, but 
none of these are certain. 

The decision to make the huge Training 
School site available to Washington is the 
first major breakthrough in years in what 
many city officials feel is a crisis. 

The site is bounded by the District line, 
Bladensburg Road, South Dakota Avenue 
and the Baltimore-Washington Parkway. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


It is currently in the hands of the General 
Services Administration, and is considered 
surplus to the Government’s needs. The 
Training School itself is moving to Morgan- 
town, W.Va., next year. 

GSA has been reluctant to relinquish the 
land to the District, but President Johnson 
reportedly insisted that this be done. 

GSA will convey title of parcels of the 
tract as they are developed for specific proj- 
ects. Some will be transferred to the city and 
other public agencies, and others will be sold 
to private developers. 

The first step toward formally beginning 
the project will be taken Sept. 14, at the next 
meeting of the National Capital Planning 
Commission. The Commission will be asked 
to establish boundaries for the project and 
choose a 15-acre site for the first construc- 
tion. 

The D.C. Commissioners are expected to 
take action five days later on whatever the 
Planning Commission decides. =: 

A public hearing will be held about 30 days 
later on a development plan for the 15 acres, 
according to D.C. government officials. 

After that, the Redevelopment Land 
Agency—which will manage the urban re- 
newal area—the District government and the 
National Capital Housing Authority will be- 
gin drawing up specific plans. 


A 4645 
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PRIVATE PROJECT 


President Johnson said yesterday that the 
new project will be built largely by private 
enterprise under the “turnkey” concept. 
Turnkey projects are built to specifications 
by private contractors and bought by public 
authorities at predetermined prices. 

Washington already has one such public 
housing project—Claridge Towers at 12th and 
M Streets nw. 

District officials said the new project might 
be managed, as well as built, by private 
interests. 

A White House spokesman said yesterday 
that the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has already determined that 
the proposed project will be eligible for two- 
thirds Federal financing. The District will 
have to put up one third, but this can be 
in the form of services and facilities such 
as streets and schools. 

Officials would not estimate the total cost 
of the project. 

As the new community develops, RLA will 
presumably maintain over-all planning con- 
trol, with the Housing Authority handling 
the public-housing component. 

Officials hope that moderate-income hous- 
ing can be built under a Federal program 
that provides subsidies to non-profit spon- 
soring agencies. 

The preliminary GSA plan for the Training 
School site also includes high-income hous- 
ing in the form of high-rise apartments and 
town houses. 

Housing will be one part of the new com- 
munity. It will probably have to include 
schools, and conceivably could be the home 
of the Federal City College or the Washing- 
ton Technical Institute, institutions author- 
ized by Congress but not yet in operation. 

The Federal Government will consider lo- 
cating offices on the site. Private industry 
will be encouraged to locate on sections of 


it, too, 
SITE BEST SUITED 


Robert Gladstone & Associates, a private 
consulting firm, completed a land-use study 
of the site for GSA earlier this year. The 
study concluded that the property was best 
suited to a combination of uses, emphasizing 
housing and supporting facilities, but in- 
cluding offices and industry. 

But it took President Johnson's interven- 
tion to commit the GSA to making the land 
available for a new community. 

The District Commissioners’ Task Force on 

Community Tension had also rec- 
ommended using the land for housing. 

Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner said the 
first construction would provide 250 low- 
income and 150 moderate-income units. The 
public housing would include high-rise build- 
ings for elderly persons and multi-bedroom 
units for families. 

Stephen J. Pollak, the President's adviser 
on District affairs, emphasized that all plans 
were still “very general.” District officials 
confirmed this and said they couldn't answer 
specific questions about the project. 

WELL-BALANCED CITY 

In his announcement yesterday, the Presi- 
dent said that the project "can become a new, 
attractive and well-balanced community as a 
major gateway to the Nation's Capital.” 

“But,” the President added, “it should be 
more than a housing project. Washington 
needs and deserves the best in community 
planning—and this new development can be 
the best of communities.” 

“This new venture,” the President said, 
“will be first and foremost a partnership—a 
partnership between local and Federal goy- 
ernments, between public officials, private 
developers and the people of the city. The 
creative involvement of private enterprise 
will be a most important single element in 
the project.” 

The White House said this “best of com- 
munities” would ultimately include 1500 
housing units for low-income families and 
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individuals, 2200 moderate-income units and 
800 high-income units. 

To his Nation-wide task force, the Presi- 
dent named GSA Administrator Lawson 
Knott, Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of HUD, Robert C. Wea- 
ver, and Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 

Presidential assistant Joseph A. Califano 
Jr. later stressed that the President hopes to 
do whatever he can using existing resources 
to provide for more housing in the Nation's 
cities, 

The National Training School site has been 
eyed for a variety of projects in the past. The 
Government Printing Office almost used a 
large part of the land for a new plant, but 
this plan was squelched. 

The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion's proposed 1985 plan suggests using the 
site for an integrated new community, This 
idea was first advanced by Wolf Von Eckardt, 
architecture critic of The Washington Post, 
several years ago. 

Several groups have proposed using the 
land for the campus of Washington's new 
college and technical institute. However, the 
technical institute is reportedly reluctant to 
locate on the former site of a reform school. 

GSA plans to begin exploratory ground 
borings “at once,” to determine what kind of 
structures the land will bear. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 31, 
1967] 
NORTHEAST HOUSING PLAN: AN IMPRESSIVE 
FIRST STEP. 


(By Richard Severo) 


The White House has made an impressive, 
if somewhat belated, move toward solving 
the housing crisis in Washington. 

But the promise that 25,000 people are 
going to live on the National Training School 
site does not mean that the crisis is over. 

If 25,000 sounds like a lot of people, these 
figures supplied by the National Capital 
Planning Commission are more formidable: 

About 90,000 low-income families (at least 
360,000 people) “now living within the Dis- 
trict ... need assistance to obtain adequate 
housing—although only one-tenth of them 
are currently receiving it through the public 
housing program.” 

Proposed public work projects for Wash- 
ington will probably displace 6700 families 
over the next 20 years. 

Washington will need about 50,000 units of 
federally subsidized housing within the next 
20 years. This amounts to about half the ex- 
pected housing construction. 


LONG WAITING LIST 


The National Capital Housing Authority 
has a waiting list right now of more than 
5000 families—or about 23,000 people—who 
believe they cannot provide decent housing 
for themselves in the Washington real estate 
market. 

In short, the elation over the capture of the 
National Training School site is tempered by 
the knowledge that a problem of consider- 
able size remains, 

The site was, to put it mildly, popular. The 
Government Printing Office had sought and 
almost got it. 

But a host of social agencies and city offi- 
cials put up a hue and cry. The President 
obviously thought that the decision to put 
at least some housing there was of sufficient 
magnitude for him to make the announce- 
ment himself. i 

The ambivalent feeling was summed up 
yesterday by Joan Howell, executive director 
of the Washington Planning and Housing 
Association. When told of the White House 
decision, she sald: “That's great! Now, what 
about Anacostia-Bolling?” 

ANOTHER PRIME AREA 


Anacostia-Bolling is also much discussed 
as a site for housing, but it will remain un- 
der military control at least until 1971, under 
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terms of a bill signed reluctantly by Presi- 
dent Johnson last September. 

If military control is relinquished, the 
Planning Commission plans to house 23,000 
people there. But NCPC plans—no matter 
how well conceived—have a disquieting way 
of going from drawing board to oblivion. 

Other possible sites for housing have been 
talked about. The Bureau of Standards’ old 
site, for example. When the Bureau moved to 
Gaithersburg, it left behind 68 choice acres 
at Connecticut Avenue and Van Ness street, 
nw. The economic pressures in that part of 
town are such that it is doubtful that low or 
moderate-income housing will be built there. 
The land costs too much. 

Others have suggested that National Alr- 
port be taken for housing. It is possible that 
this could happen, but such a move is not 
likely as of now. 

The housing problem is one symptom of 
the total urban crisis. The solutions lie in 
more jobs, better jobs, transportation sys- 
tems that get people to their jobs, better 
schools and a cogent plan that deals realis- 
tically with cities’ problems. 

There seems to be some question as to 
whether Washington has such a plan. The 
District Commissioners have been especially 
critical of the National Capital Planning 
Commission’s 1985 Plan, That plan calls for 
only limited commercial expansion within 
the city Imits—so jobs within the city will 
be limited. 

The plan also calls for a retention of 
Washington's low skyline. It suggests that 
present neighborhood population densities 
be kept as they are. The Commissioners sug- 
gest that if the 1985 proposal were to become 
fact, Washington might never be able to keep 
up with the demand for housing. 

With all of this, the President’s action will 
have a good effect. Thomas Appleby, execu- 
tive director of the Redevelopment Land 
Agency, said that “the President could not 
have issued any other directive that goes so 
immediately to the heart of the worst 
problem in the city.” 


SITE FOR RELOCATION 


Mrs. Howell also had praise for it, in that 
it now gives Washington a “relocation re- 
source’—a place to house people who lose 
their homes because of public works projects 
and urban renewal. 

Mrs. Howell is also hopeful that landlords, 
faced with the prospect of 25,000 fewer peo- 
ple needing homes—will be more likely to 
comply with the Housing Code and become 
involved in programs to improve relations 
between landlords and tenants. She sug- 
gested that the Planning and House Associa- 
tion was interested in developing a program 
along these lines. 

But for her, the most important thing that 
can happen now is public involvement in 
what happens at the Training School site. 
She believes that as many people as possible 
should be involved in the planning process. 

“I certainly don't mean that they have to 
go to the people every time they sign a con- 
tract,” she said, “but they ought to get their 
preliminary plans before as many people as 
possible as early as possible.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 31, 1967] 


UNITED STATES PROVIDES Sire ror a MODEL 
Ciry BUILT BY INDUSTRY 
(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

Wasuincton, August 30.—President John- 
son announced today that a privately 
financed “new community” for families of all 
incomes would be bullt on a 335-acre plot of 
Federal land here, 

The site is now occupied by the National 
Training School for Boys, which will be 
moved to Morgantown, West Va., next June. 

The President said he expected that the 
new community, which will house 25,000 
citizens, would be under construction by 
next summer, 
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He said he hoped that the project would 
be the first of many to be bullt on surplus 
Federal land in or near urban centers. 

To that end, he named a special committee 
to conduct a survey of surplus Federal prop- 
erties across the nation and “evaluate the 
prospects for transforming these lands into 
vital and useful community resources.” 

MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Those named to the committee are Robert 
S. McNamara, Secretary of Defense; Robert 
C. Weaver, Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, and Lawson B. Knott Jr., head 
of the General Services Administration. 

Next week Mr. Knott will send out teams to 
inspect Federal property that might be de- 
člared surplus for the purpose of construct- 
ing model, mixed communities. 

Mr. Knott said today that one such site 
might be Fort Totten, which occupies 140 
acres in Queens. Another, he said, was a par- 
cel of 3,300 acres in Mobile, Ala. He also said 
that there was “substantial” Federal acreage 
in Detroit, some of which is either surplus or 
might be declared so. 

WILL INCLUDE SCHOOLS 


The initial plans for the development in 
the District of Columbia, drawn up by Robert 
Gladstone Association, call for 1,500 low in- 
come housing units, 2,200 units for moderate 
income families, and 800 high income apart- 
ments, homes and townhouses. 

The planned community will also include 
schools, recreational, shopping and service 
facilities and, it is hoped, some light industry. 

Local public housing authorities set the 
limits for what may be regarded as low and 
moderate income families, and consequently 
there will be some variation in the projects 
eventually constructed. 

However, a rough national definition of a 
low income family is one earning $2,700 to 
$3,700 a year. A moderate income family is 
one earning from $3,700 to $10,000 a year. 

The Government will donate the land on 
Which the low income housing units will be 
constructed in order to keep down the costs 
for the developer and so make it possible for 
him to make a profit from the low rentals. 

The Government will either lease or sell 
the land for the construction of moderate 
and high income housing and commercial 
facilities. 

“This new venture,” the President said, 
“will be first and foremost a partnership—a 
Partnership between local and Federal Gov- 
ernments, private developers and the people 
of the city.” 

EXAMPLE FOR STATES 


It was his hope, the President said, that if 
this concept can be successfully applied in 
the nation’s capital, it will prove useful else- 
Where and so become a “pioneer effort of a 
new program involving the comprehensive 
development of surplus Federal land.” 

Though the President did not say so, it was 

learned that he would like to see states 
and cities follow the Federal example and re- 
lease some of their land for similar, privately 
financed developments. 
Joseph P. Califano, a special assistant to 
the President, said Mr. Johnson was attracted 
to the new concept by five considerations: A 
desire to move as fast as possible on the prob- 
lem of urban housing; a belief that there was 
a “tremendous potential” in the use of Fed- 
eral surplus land; the avoidance of con- 
demnation proceedings and consequently of 
land speculation; the fact that poor families 
will not be driven out of their present homes, 
and the involvement of private enterprise. 

Mr. Knott sad that all of the housing in 
the new community would be “open occu- 
Pancy,” but no guidelines would be laid down 
in an effort to achieve “racial balance.” 

President Johnson, it was learned, first 
broached his proposal for the use of Federal 
land in a talk with Secretary McNamara last 
fall at his Texas ranch. It was his assump- 
tion that most of the surplus Federal land 
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would involve sites abandoned or used only 
marginally by the military services.. 
TURNKEY IDEA EXTENDED 


This spring the President asked Mr. Knott 
to find a company to plan the project. Last 
Thursday the President called Mr. Knott told 
him that everything was moving along 
smoothly. Whereupon the President said he 
wanted the planning finished over the week- 
end. 

Consequently, officials of the Housing and 
Justice Departments worked throughout the 
weekend with Walter Tobriner, chairman of 
the District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners. Last night, the President approved 
the plans, decided on his committee and di- 
rected that the survey teams be dispatched 
next week. 

The low income housing in the new com- 
munity represents an extended application of 
a program already under way in the housing 
agency. This is known as “the turnkey” ap- 
proach to Government-sponsored housing. 


The Government Personnel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, September 16, 1967, the Pittsburgh 
Press published an editorial in which it 
asks us to view our present personnel 
situation with a spirit akin to former 
President Hoover’s, inasmuch as he sub- 
scribed to the practice of attempting to 
“get $1 worth of production for every 
$1 spent on Federal Government.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Hosr or FEDERAL WORKERS 


The current total of Federal civilian em- 
ployees is approaching three million. 

If gathered into one community they 
would become the third largest city in the 
nation (nudging Los Angeles into fourth 
place). By any standard they constitute a 
great many people. 

There are a number of reasons for the pro- 
Hferation of Federal workers. The war, the 
Great Society, the growth of population are 
obvious explanations, and all of them have at 
least a taint of legitimacy about them. 

But obviously when a nation of 200 mil- 
lion requires (or thinks it requires) a force 
close to three million to conduct the business 
of its Federal Government, a deeply philo- 
sophical question suggests itself. 

The total is higher than ever before, save 
for atypical period at the end of World War 
II. and it is destined to increase if current 
requests for bureaucratic growth now pend- 
ing in Congress are approved. 

Government, if one includes state and local 
employes in the thundering total, has clearly 
become our nation's largest business. One 
need look no further than the sad, seedy 
non-performance of the Post Office to con- 
clude that it is far from the most efficient. 

A utopia of small government, although it 
might be desirable, obviously is no longeir 
possible. But the public longs for more evi- 
dence that increased efficiency is being 
sought in any systematic way. 

There has been none since the Hoover 
Commission, and it might encourage great 
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numbers of taxpayers to further sacrifices if 
some such evidence were to be forthcoming. 

A business as big as the central Govern- 
ment of the United States deserves the best 
that we can, produce in the way of manage- 
ment skills, but it isn't getting it. 

Former President Hoover has gone to his 
well-merited rest. But there is much of his 
spirit left among us, and it should be in- 
voked in a sharp, tough, well-considered at- 
tempt to get $1 worth of production for every 
$1 spent on Federal Government. 


Harriman, Tenn., Surges Ahead on Rising 
Tide of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the city.of Harriman in Roane County, 
Tenn., is riding the tide of a great surge 
of growth and progress. 

The Harriman Record, this city’s 
newspaper, recently published an edi- 
torial summarizing the progress in all 
dimensions that is moving Harriman 
ahead in its program of municipal and 
economic development. 

Harriman is a city of progress and its 
resurgence symbolizes the dedication and 
determination of officials of our local gov- 
ernments in the Appalachian area. 
Mayor A. B. Foster, of Harriman, and 
Roane County Judge Sterling Roberts 
are to be commended for their coopera- 
tion in the great program and partner- 
ship for progress. 

I want also to commend Mr. Walter 
Pulliam, the able and distinguished pub- 
lisher of the Harriman Record, for the 
leadership his great newspaper has pro- 
vided in this program of development. 

In this connection Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the editorial from the Harriman 
Record in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

HARRIMAN: In 20 Years SMALL Town INTO 4 
Orry 


In the years since the 1940's, Harriman has 
changed more than most of us who have 
been here realize. 

The change has been gradual—and that is 
good. And the change itself has been bene- 
ficial. Harriman has changed, in these 20 or 
so years, from a small town to a small city. 

Some of the changes show up physically 
in the appearance of the city. 

For one thing, the annexations of recent 
years have extended the city limits, nearly 
doubling the city's geographic area and vir- 
tually doubling the city’s official population. 
The inclusion of old South Harriman and 
Meadowview into the city proper was a tre- 
mendous step. For the first time, after an- 
nexation, area-wide planning was possible. 
Changes thus resulting are gtin in the 
making. 

New highway construction, centering about 
Harriman, also has wrought vast change. 
The widening of Roane Street, making it 
into a white-way ... the new bridge across 
the River . . the relocation of U.S. 
Highway 27, with its four-lane boulevard run- 
ning from the new bridge all the way to Rock- 
wood ...and the completion of Bitter 
Creek Highway down from Wartburg... 
and now the extension of Roane Street east- 
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ward with a new bridge across the South- 
ern Railway and a four-lane stretch behind 
Walnut Hill to DeArmonds . 

All this, and we haven't even considered 
Interstate 40, with its important interchange 
at Emory Gap, within the city limits, Cer- 
tainly, with all this highway construction, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the State 
Administration of the past 20 years. 

New buildings and new homes must be 
included in the 20-year change. The new 
utility building, the American Legion build- 
ing, the new South Harriman Elementary 
School, Walnut Hill School and Cumberland 
Junior High—all have been built within this 

od. Dozens of new modern business build- 
ings and several $50,000 to $100,000 homes 
have gone up. The new West Hills Subdivi- 
sion, one of the largest in the South, has 
been laid-out and partially developed. 

Also look at the new churches bullt dur- 
ing this time: Trenton Street Baptist, First 
Christian, First Presbyterian, Blessed Sacra- 
ment Catholic, Seven-Day Adventist, Walnut 
Hill Baptist, South Harriman Church of God, 
Riverside Baptist, West Hills Presbyterian, 
St. Andrews Episcopal, the Church of Christ 
and (addition to) South Harriman Baptist, 
and perhaps others. 

And the new doctors’ and dentists’ clinics 
stretching along Devonia Street. 

More important than the change in physi- 
cal Harriman has been the change in the 
attitude of the people. 

The people of Harriman today are thinking 
ahead more than ever before. True civic 
pride is being engendered, This is evident 
from the way people boast about their city, 
how they fix up their property, landscaping. 
Three times in recent years, Harriman has 
won national recognition on its clean-up 
efforts. 

Civic pride also is reflected in new pro- 
grams started by the city government, such 
as zoning to protect property values, urban 
Tenewal to clean out deteriorated sections of 
the city, and community planning being 
done by the Harriman Area Planning Com- 
mission. More needs to be done in this re- 
spect, but at least we have made a start. 

The change of the past two decades must 
include the change in our industries. 

Roane Hosiery—one of our now fine in- 
dustries—was founded only in 1949. Since 
then, Burlington has expanded its Harriman 
Hosiery Plant more than once, Tennessee 
Glad and Yankie Lumber Company have 
both located here. Mead Corporation has 
modernized its facilities. And recently we 
have acquired as fine additions to our com- 
munity such new industries as Tennessee 
Forging Steel and Beta-TEK. 

Harriman today is truly a City of indus- 
try, as its founding fathers dreamed of. 

The next 20 years? We see even more 
change for the better. We see Harriman be- 
come dan even greater city, an industrial hub 
that is progressive, that is prosperous, that 
is an even greater place in which to live 
and do business. 

Are you doing your part to insure this 
great future? 


What Is “National Commitment”? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, many 
citizens are concerned about how we got 


where we are in international relations. 
They are concerned about our national 
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commitment—how commitment is de- 
termined and controlled. Current prob- 
lems are only the first part of this con- 
cern; future problems seem all too prob- 
able unless we define and clarify our na- 
tional commitment. 

WANE-TYV, in Fort Wayne, Ind., stated 
these concerns about national commit- 
ment in an editorial broadcast August 28, 
1967. The editorial calls for debate and 
resolution. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


A NATIONAL COMMITMENT 


What is America’s national policy regard- 
ing Samoa? What is our “commitment” in 
Biafra ...in Laos. . In Tanzania? Is there 
a chance that another Korea or Viet Nam 
will find new generations of Americans fight- 
ing in Sierra Leone or Malagasy? The ex- 
perience in Korea and Viet Nam is disquiet- 
ing ...and the answer may be “yes.” 

At stake is the issue of what constitutes 
a “national commitment” of the United 
States. Some feel the President alone can 
commit this country to a course abroad, 
under his general powers to conduct forelgn 
affairs. Others feel that a commitment is as 
sacred as a treaty, and requires congressional 
concurrence, Had this matter been thrashed 


out before Viet Nam, perhaps we would not: 


find ourselves in the current mess. 

Senator J. W. Fulbright has offered a re- 
solution to define “national commitment“. 
He would have it be of such importance that 
it requires senatorial assent. Hearings on 
this proposal are being held now. 

We think such a step is in order. The topic 
is too important to ignore any longer... 
and from such a public debate, we hope will 
come not only a clearer understanding of 
how our forelgn policy is made, but a re- 
solution of this thorny issue of Just what 
constitutes America's commitments abroad. 


Further Support for Private Enterprise 
Appreach to Better Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I cosponsored, with our junior 
Senator from New York, Senator ROBERT 
F. Kennepy, legislation to encourage and 
assist private enterprise to provide ade- 
quate housing in urban poverty areas. 
Since its introduction, this legislation has 
received considerable comment in the 
Nation’s press, particularly by Columnist 
Ted Lewis of the New York Daily News. 

On September 13, I placed in the 
Record an earlier column by Mr. Lewis 


concerning this private-enterprise ap- 


proach to better housing. On the same 
date Mr. Lewis wrote a second article in- 
dicating the support and consideration 
this measure is receiving from various 
national figures concerned with this 
problem. 

I commend to my colleagues this sec- 
ond column by Ted Lewis and insert it at 
this point in the RECORD: 
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HUBERT FOLLOWS KENNEDY LINE on Am TO 
GHETTos 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, September 12.—A conference 
of industrialists, arranged by the Vice Presi- 
dent, suggested today that Hubert Humphrey 
is thinking more like Bobby Kennedy than 
Lyndon Johnson about what to do about the 
ghetto riot problem. 

The group of 20 or more from private enter- 
prise was brought together in the hope that 
at least some would be inspired by a corpo- 
rate enterprise in the Watts section of Los 
Angeles—an investment that is succeeding 
and already has produced jobs for 500 Negro 
slum residents. 

This Humphrey move is right along the 
line urged by Kennedy. The New York Sena- 
tor has argued that private enterprise should 
be induced, on an urgent basis, to move into 
the slums—on the basis that federal pro- 
grams, despite the billions appropriated, 
have failed to produce the uplift needed. 

Humphrey obviously cannot subscribe to 
Bobby’s opinion that the federal programs 
have been pretty much of a flop and that, 
otherwise, there would not have been this 
summer's violence. He would risk a break 
with the President if he did that, for LBJ 
is still sold on the idea that, if Congress 
would only supply more billions, the fed- 
eral programs would be more effective. 

Today, at least he sponsored an effort to 
enroll the private sector into the war on 
poverty—joblessness and rotten housing— 
and in a significant way, for he had avail- 
able a case history of successful slum in- 
filtration by a private firm. 

There to give detalis of the effectiveness 
of the experiment was Dan Kimball, execu- 
tive committee chairman of Aerojet General, 
the big space corporation. Aerojet bought 
a building in the depressed Watts section, 
and then got the business, first through an 
Army contract for hospital tents and, more 
recently, with metal and woodworking con- 
tracts. 

Aerojet’s subsidiary in Watts has been run 
by Watts business men. On-the-job training 
was arranged, Standard hiring practices were 
pigeonholed, so educational requirements 
were waived. A police record did not ban a 
man from a job. 

So 500 Watts residents now have jobs in 
the Aerojet plant, right in their own com- 
munity. The firm's investment of $1 million 
is not yet profitable, but seldom does any 
corporation expect to show a profit in a 
plant's first year. 

! KIMBALL SAYS PROFTT IS GOAL 


According to Kimball, the Watts enter- 
prise was not a “do-gooder” effort. It was 
based on the belief that a profit could be 
made, and this conviction is more solid than 
ever. 

Kimball made this profit motive clear at 
the plant dedication and was cheered when 
he said: “We are in Watts to make money.” 
He has further explained the investment by 
saying: “We bulld plants in Arkansas to 
take advantage of surplus labor. Why not, 
then, in Watts?” 

What is sociologically more significant is 
that the illiterate and police-record workers 
have been doing a good job. The on-the-job 
training was successful, and the theft rate 
lower than at comparable plants that hire 
only those without police records. 

These detalls of the Watts experiment were 
displayed at today's Humphrey-sponsored 
meeting of industrialists. In the process Ken- 
nedy's argument for bringing private re- 
sources into the ghettos” has to gain weight, 
for despite spasmodic Administration efforts 
in the past to enroll on a supplemental basis 
the private sector, there have been few tan- 
gible results—except the Aerojet effort. 

Kennedy has proposed incentives, such as 
accelerated tax depreciation and Investment 
credits, to encourage private enterprise to 
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Put plants in ghettos, train local workers 
and supply walk-to-work jobs, and make it 
Profitable for private construction industry 
to build low-cost housing in city slums, 
POLICY SWITCH FOR THESE LIBERALS 


There is an important contradiction in 
the Kennedy private enterprise thrust as a 
cure for ghetto ills—a thrust that clearly 
has Humphrey's support, with qualifications, 
Both are liberal Democrats who in the past 
derided Republicans for daring to suggest 
that, what the federal government could do, 
Private enterprise could do better. 

Kennedy has made a clear-cut switch, even 
if Humphrey hesitates to. Kennedy did it 
emphatically, when in proposing a new 
ghetto problem approach he said: “No pub- 
lic program can match the skills and re- 
sources that private capital and enterprise 
can command.” 

Humphrey has to be more subtle because 
LBJ thinks the ghetto problem can be solved 
Only by pumping more billions of federal 
funds into this project or that. But by spon- 
oring Dan Kimball's private enterprise 
Project as one other industrialists should 
Copy, wasn't Humphrey following a course 
closer to Kennedy than Johnson? 

Moreover, as the ghetto-riot issue is devel- 
Oping in advance of the 1968 political cam- 
Paign, tt involves the extent that the private 
Sector should be brought into the effort to 
solve the slum problem. 

The Administration can only fuzz over this 
issue by getting one foot into the same act, 
but, in a pointing with pride to how Aerojet 
€ave 500 Watts residents jobs, the dimensions 
of the nation’s slum-jobless problem be- 
Comes only more glaring. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates that nationally a 
Minimum of 260,000 jobs are required in big- 
city poverty areas simply to bring unemploy- 
Ment rates to the level outside those areas, 


Antipoverty Legal Aid and Defender Pro- 
gram of Austin-Travis Counties, Tex., 
Ably Staffed by George Templin and 
Hamilton Lowe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


oF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Austin-Travis County Legal Aid and 
Defender Society has just engaged the 
services of George J. Templin, former 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of Texas, as 
Supervisor of legal aid dockets, and as- 

lawyer referral director, on a 
half-time basis. 

George J. Templin was clerk of the 
District Court of Travis County, Tex., at 
the time I served as district judge of 

vis County prior to World War II. 

He resigned that position to become 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of Texas. 

George Templin has the respect of all 
the lawyers of Texas. For the past 24 
Years, he has signed the licenses of all 
the lawyers licensed by the Supreme 
Court of Texas to practice law in Texas. 

His knowledge of Texas lawyers is un- 
Surpassed in Texas and the acquisition 
Of his aid, even on a half-time basis, will 
be a great assist to the very successful 
operation of the Legal Aid and Defender 
Society of Austin-Travis County. 
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The director of the Legal Aid and De- 
fender Society of Austin-Travis County 
is senior attorney L. Hamilton Lowe. L. 
Hamilton Lowe is an able lawyer, de- 
scended from a family of public officers 
and servants. Ham Lowe and I were 
classmates in the University of Texas 
Law School. His ability as a lawyer has 
been proven over and over and it is a 
great credit to the Lawyer Referral Serv- 
ice of Travis County Bar Association and 
the Legal Aid and Defender Society of 
Austin-Travis County that two men of 
proven ability, high standing at the Bar, 
unimpeachable integrity, each with a 
genuine sympathy for the poor and the 
problems of the people without legal aid, 
should be engaged to head this legal aid 
effort. 

It has been my privilege to work per- 
sonally with L. Hamilton Lowe and 
George J. Templin in different capacities 
at different times, my relationship with 
Hamilton Lowe extending over 40 years 
and my acquaintance and work with 
George J. Templin extending over a 
period of more than 30 years. For 4 
years I was a member of the State board 
of legal examiners of the State of Texas, 
which examined law students for licens- 
ing by the State, serving under appoint- 
ment by the Supreme Court of Texas, 
and in that capacity I worked very 
closely with George Templin for 4 years 
in the licensing of young lawyers of 
Texas—from 1947 to 1951. 

Ham Lowe and I have engaged in many 
joint activities. 

I have never seen a legal aid and re- 
ferral society more ably staffed than this 
one in Austin, Tex., by people each of 
whom I personally know to be dedi- 
cated to the interest and welfare of those 
whom they seek to serve. 

The bar of the country is aiding greatly 
in the legal aid portion of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity activities. If this 
type of representation given the people 
of Austin-Travis County by the Legal Aid 
and Defenders Society there, is spread 
throughout the country, this legal aid 
portion bids fair to be one of the most 
successful of all of the programs of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Former 
High Court Clerk Joins Legal Aid So- 
ciety,” published in the Austin American 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Austin (Tex.) American, Sept. 8, 
1967] 
‘TEMPLIN—ForRMER HIGH Court CLERK JOINS 
LEGAL Am SOCIETY 

George J. Templin, the man who signed 
Texas lawyers’ licenses to practice for 24 years 
as clerk of the Supreme Court of Texas, has 
joined the staff of Legal Aid and Defender 
Society (LADS) of Austin-Travis County. 

Senior Attorney L. Hamilton Lowe said 
Templin would be supervisor of Legal Aid 
dockets and assistant Lawyer Referral direc- 
tor on a half-time basis, 

LADS is a $128,000-a-year antipoverty pro- 
gram to make available lawyer services to 
anyone in Travis County. Its chief role is to 
represent the poor in civil cases including 
domestic problems. 

Templin attended both Southwest Texas 
Teachers Coliege at San Marcos and the 
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University of Texas. He was principal of a 
high school in Bradshaw near Abilene three 
years but returned to Austin in 1917 to be- 
come a banker. He was assistant cashier of 
one of the banks involved in a series of 1929- 
30 bank consolidations, He left to become a 
bookkeeper in a business office. 

Templin was appointed Travis County dis- 
trict clerk to fill the vacancy when S. A. Phil- 
quist left to become clerk of the Court of 
Criminal Appeals in 1932. He won a special 
election, and was re-elected each term until 
he resigned in 1943 to become clerk of the 
Supreme Court. He retired In January this 
year, 

Templin was president of Austin Kiwanis 
in 1936. He was active 15 years in Scottish 
Rite and Shriners. 

Lowe said Templin would be invaluable to 
the success of the lawyer referral system and 
keeping court dockets of cases in litigation. 

The Lawyer Referral Services of the Travis 
County Bar officers are in the Lowich buld- 
ing at 1107 Guadalupe. 

OEO Legal Aid offices are in the Court- 
house and antipoverty neighborhood centers 
at 1619 East 1st St. and 1309 East 12th St. 
Legal services are free to those who can not 
pay. 

About 110 Travis County lawyers are 
available for volunteer, part-pay, and stand- 
ard fee services according to needs of the 
client, Lowe said, OEO attorneys work full 
time under the LADS budget to serve those 
who can not, otherwise get legal help. 


Start Helping Our President Win This War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Jess C. Moody, senior minister of the 
First Baptist Church of West Palm 
Beach, Fla., recently commented on the 
Vietnam war, the President and the 
critics, in the church bulletin. 

I believe his comments should be 
brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, so I am reprinting 
them in the Recorp: 

From THE STUDY OF THE PASTOR 

Perhaps. . . I don't belong here—in this 
country, I mean. 

Or at least in this century. 

There are so many things of which I am 
wearying. 


I'm tired of meeting people who are trying ` 


to make my country and my president look 
like some sort of a Giant Evil. The old give 
and take of the Democrat-Republican ex- 
change is all right, but I'm detecting what I 
think is absolute disloyalty to our nation 
and its roots. 

It is kosher to caricature our president, 
but to pour venom on his head is to create 
the environment for another Dallas. 

A leading citizen right here in West Palm 
Beach told me the latest joke“ after which 
everyone howled in laughter, except this 
writer. He said, Oh, where is Lee Harvey 
Oswald—just when we need him most?” 

I'm sorry but when we begin to play the 
game like that, I’m bowing out. 

This is the kind of paranoia that created 
the grim stupidiy from the Texas School Book 
Depository. 

That we're sick and perhaps a little bit 
stupid isn't difficult to prove these days. 

Let's consider it a spiritual act to neither 
participate in nor put up with such hate, 
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It is acceptable to disagree but for Christ's 
Gear sake, don't hate. 

I read this week a statement by a student 
at San Francisco State, “I can’t be pushed 
or bullied into a way I don’t understand.” 
Pray tell me what young man in 1917 or 
1941 or 1950 understood thos’ w rs? I was 
16 years old in 1941 and not a student with 
whom I went to school understood a tad 
about Hirohito, Hitler, or Il Duce—but every 
last one of them went when the call to colors 
came, 

There is a fundamental difference between 
conscientious objection and what these 
young Pro-Ho’s and All-for-DeGaulle’s are 
pouring out of their hoppers. 

You see, a sophomore at San Francisco 
State has a better vantage point to under- 
stand the world-wide communist cause than 
a mere General Westmoreland or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. That's why the student can 
write, “A Pacifist living with a woman, who 
takes a stand against what war does, can 
reach a higher state of moral conscience 
than, say, & business man who is faithful 
to his wife, yet never thinks about his na- 
tion's right to infict cruelties against the 
Viet Cong.” 

Don't we understand that this boy wonder 
sees very clearly that the Viet Cong are a 
harmless lot, really? We are causing all the 
problems. We are the threat to freedom. 
Those poor communists don’t intend to 
harm anyone. It was only a rumor that seven 
million people were murdered in North Ko- 
rea and twelve million in China because 
they were followers of Christ. 

All we must do is lie down and play dead 
and the nice communists will bring about a 
paradise where students won't be oppressed 
like that poor lac at San Francisco State. 

This week I talked to a couple of very 
outspoken Doves. They were downing every- 
thing about America—our president, our 
churches, our schools, just everything. Then 
one of them began to make mock of the boys 
in Viet Nam and ended by saying, “Why is 
it that we in our air conditioned houses are 
such Doves and those soldiers in Viet Nam 
are such Hawks?” 

I nearly bit off my tongue and finally I had 
to say to them, “Perhaps you are trying to 
protect air conditioned houses and they are 
trying to protect freedom.” 

I'll assure you of one thing. Let the com- 
munists win in Viet Nam and you will see 
the greatest revival of communist influence 
in the history of the world. 

I say let's cut off Ho Chi Min’s beard and 
start helping our president win this war. 

If this is too political an article for your 
pastor to write, then fire me! 


Curbing Monopolistic Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, by request, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Curbing Monop- 
olistic Power,” published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, of September 12, 1967. 
There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
CURBING MONOPOLISTIC POWER 
When arrogant, monopolistic labor union 
leaders blatantly flaunt their power under 
the noses of the American people, and de- 
fiantly adopt a public-be-damned attitude, 
it is time for the Nation to be on the alert 
and for Government to demand antitrust 
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regulations for labor, as well as for business, 
as a matter of equity, for the common good. 

A crisis could develop that would threaten 
inflationary catastrophe and economic dis- 
aster. The public interest—including, espe- 
cially, the financial self-interest of rank- 
and-file working men and women—is being 
trampled under a parade of power-obsessed 
union leaders led by Walter Reuther, Fol- 
lowing boldly in Reuther's footsteps is an 
array of lesser labor lights across the coun- 
try who will grow steadily in number and in 
militancy unless the American people sum- 
mon the courage to stand up to them. 

Must there be an irrevocable calamity be- 
fore the Nation acts? Is greed to be allowed 
to run rampant, until the value of the dollar 
is eroded virtually to the point of worthless- 
ness, before steps are taken to curb the 
headlong rush of reckless labor leaders Into 
the spiraling quicksand of monetary sulcide? 

The time has come, and the need is des- 
perately urgent, for a political leader of 
national stature to call for public discussion 
of labor union monopoly and Congressional 
enactment of a law that will bring labor 
unions within the scope of Federal antitrust 
regulations. 

This Nation stands now, in regard to ir- 
responsible big labor, at a critical crossroad 
comparable to the one reached around the 
turn of the century when it was necessary 
for the protection of the American people, 
to break up big business monopolies and 
place effective curbs on the power of indus- 
try leaders through antitrust legislation. 

It took courage, then, to battle big busi- 
ness. It takes courage, now, to challenge big 
labor. Then, as now, political pressures were 
brought to bear against elected officials who 
would dare to speak out for protection of 
the public interest against the tyranny of 
monopoly. 

The Inquirer does not shrink from the 
fight. We firmly believe that curbs on union 
monopoly are essential to orderly economic 
growth of the Nation. We believe the rank- 
and-file union members will come to realize 
the necessity for such curbs to safeguard 
their own interests and the future financial 
stability of their families. 

Greed, as manifested by monopolistic 
union leaders, is self-defeating. As they vie 
to outdo one another in grasping for more 
and more, the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar slips away. Pay raises and pension bene- 
fits dwindle to a fraction of their former 
worth. Gains become illusory and meaning- 
less, The grim truth of this may already be 
seen in the tragic faces of pensioners who 
have been reduced to near-poverty by the 
greed of younger generations enticed by 
pied pipers of the labor union barony. 

We repeat, anti-trust regulations appli- 
cable to labor, as well as to business, are 
required as a matter of equity, for the com- 
mon good. The duty of the President and 
Congress is clear. The question is whether 
they have the political courage to perform 
that duty. 


Editor's Notebook—National Alliance of 
Postal and Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing from the National Alliance, of Au- 
gust 1967: 


Eptror’s NOTEBOOK 


The question has been asked many times, 
by many citizens, Negro and white, “Why 
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the riots?” The failure of the U.S. Congress, 
State and City governments to be responsive 
to the needs of all citizens is perhaps the 
single most elementary of all reasons that can 
be given for the civil uprisings which have 
been occurring in city after city across the 
country this summer. 
EMPLOYMENT. 


The high rate of unemployment among the 
Negro population, particularly Negro youth, 
has been pointed to as a primary factor in 
the riots. While employment figures for other 
groups of Americans is up, for the Negro citi- 
zen, finding a job which will aTord a stand- 
ard of living above the level of poverty, is a 
very real concern, The opportunities for em- 
ployment and upgrading on jobs which are 
available to other groups of Americans are 
simply not available to Negroes. We are a 
long way from equal employment oppor- 
tunities. f. 

The Congress of the United States enacts 
laws which control the flow of foreign per- 
sons to this country. Under the immigration 
laws of this nation, since 1820 to the year 
1965, some 42,994,576 persons have entered 
the United States from foreign countries. 
They are able to secure employment, it mat- 
ters not whether they can read and write, or 
even speak the English language. This num- 
ber of immigrants constitutes more than 23 
per cent of the total U.S, population. There 
are jobs for these people, but there are no 
jobs for a large percentage of Negro Ameri- 
can citizens. In the newspaper editorials, the 
columns of noted columnists and radio and 
television commentators, there has never 
been any mention of this fact. / 

HOUSING 


Poor and segregated housing for Negro 
citizens has been given as another reason 
for much of the unrest in the cities. Many 
big cities have urban renewal projects. For 
many Negro families, urban renewal means 
nothing but Negro removal, The first land 
condemned by the city of Detroit and sched- 
uled for its first urban renewal project was 
on the city’s lower east side, often referred 
to in the old days as “Black Bottom.” The 
first 226 acres cleared displaced over 3,244 
families and many single home dwellers. It 
was said by the city when the condemnation 
of the homes and small businesses in the 
area was first started, that the land would 
be cleared for low-cost housing. After clear- 
ing the land lay vacant for approximately 
ten years and following that time was sold 
to private developers, who have erected low 
rise and high rise dwellings with rentals 
ranging from $150.00 to $650.00 per month. 
A large billboard sign describes this urban 
renewal project as “an exclusive residential” 
section of the city. 

The building of two expressways in the 
city displaced another 1,100 families, and 
in addition, the city has condemned 560 
acres on the city’s east side and moved out 
the residents of the area; still another 460 
acres has been condemned on the east side 
of the city. The majority of families dis- 
placed by urban renewal have been Negro 
families. Figures for families displaced by 
urban renewal on the city's west side are not 
included. 

THE RIOT STATISTICS 

In the 12th Street area of Detroit's west 
side where the first rioting began on Sun- 
day morning, July 23, there are 40,000 per- 
sons housed in a square mile. The merchants 
in the area sell their commodities at a price 
higher than in other neighborhoods; the rate 
of interest and carrying charges for furni- 
ture and appliances is higher. The man who 
owns the store closes up at night and goes 
home to suburbia for a peaceful and quiet 
night's rest. - 

During the first three days of the riot in 
Detroit the sales loss was estimated at over 
$30 million; services loss, $15 million; and 
wages loss, $100 million, Other figures: 
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MORE THAN 5,000 HOMELESS; 250 STILL 
MISSING 

Arrested, 5,557. Dead, 46. Injured 1,000 
or more, including 91 policemen; 29 firemen; 
19 National Guardsmen and 4 State Police- 
Men. Stores looted, 1,700. Fires, 1,617. Food 
stores damaged, 460; 93 totally demolished; 
99 to reopen; 268 closed (Aug. 7 Board of 
Commerce estimate). Policemen on duty, 
2,000; National Guardsmen, 6,800; U.S. Army 
troops, 3,300; 1,400 on stand-by. 

Types of buildings set afire (Aug. 4 Fire 
Dept. estimate); Apartment houses, 30; ap- 
Pliance repair shops, 2; Army-Navy store, 1; 
artists’ supply shop, 1; auto wash, 1; baker- 
les, 2; bank, 1; bars, 9; barber shops, 9; bar- 
ber supply, 1; beauty schools, 3; beauty 
shops, 2; churches, 3; cleaners, 18; clothing 
Stores, 17; dance halls, 2; drugstores, 13; 
dwellings, 1 and 2-family, 87; dwellings and 
stores, 38; factory, 1; furniture stores, 19; 
gas stations, 3; gift shop, 1; grocery stores, 
47; hardware stores, 5; hotels, 2; jewelry 
Stores, 4; liquor stores, 5; loan shops, 2; 
Multiple occupancies, 14; offices, 9; paint 
Store, 1; party stores, 3; pest control store, 
1; pet shop, 1; poolroom, 1; print shops, 4; 
Private club, 1; private garages, 6; record 
shops, 3; repair garages, 3; rope splicing co., 
1; restaurants, 12; shoe repairers, 2; store 
and dwelling, 1; undetermined, 46; uphol- 
stery shops, 2; vacant stores, 9; variety stores, 
11; warehouses, 17, for a total of 477. 

Detroit's riot was not a race riot! Looters 
and snipers arrested were both Negro and 
White. During the days of the riot in Detroit, 
the sniper activity was directed at the law 
enforcement agencies and the fire depart- 
ment of the cities and surrounding commu- 
nities which assisted the city’s fire depart. 
ment. 

CITY GOVERNMENT 


Detroit's mayor was elected because the 
city’s Negro population supported his can- 
didacy as a protest against the incumbent 
Mayor. The first three years he was in office, 
his political appointments numbered 256, of 
Which 18 were Negroes. The combined sal- 
aries of these jobs total approximately $600,- 
000 annually. Negroes constitute more than 
80 per cent of the city’s population. In re- 
turn for their vote, they received only 7 per 
cent of the appointments, while the remain- 
ing 93 per cent went to the majority group, 
even though their vote was not overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the present mayor. 

HOPE AND FAITH 


Perhaps typical of the attitude of many 
of the victims of the riot was that of the 
elderly Negro woman who lost her home, 
furnishings, and everything she owned. Yet, 
When the urgent plea was made to give blood, 
she went down to the office of the Red Cross 
to give ... to donate blood which was 80 
desperately needed. She had hope and she 
had faith in the city of Detroit. 

A TIME OF TRAGEDY 


A special supplement on the riot in Detroit, 
titled “A Time of Tragedy” has been mailed 
to all of the branch presidents in order that 
You, as leaders of your branch, may have a 
More complete picture and fuller under- 
Standing of the trying days in Detroit during 
the month of July. 


The Washington Post Commends Cam- 
paign Financing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Honest Election Law, 1967,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Satur- 
day, September 16, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Honest ELECTION, Law, 1967 


The Senate Finance Committee has come 
up with a campaign financing bill which does 
it substantial credit. The measure is an 
enormous improvement over the hastily con- 
cocted law that Congress enacted last year. 
In some respects {t is a refinement of the 
recommendations the President sent to Con- 
gress in May. Serious questions about the 
wisdom of some of its provisions remain, 
but at least the measure can now be de- 
bated as a carefully devised experiment in 
the public financing of campaigns. 

Two of the bill's three titles are relatively 
noncontroversial. Title I would create an in- 
come-tax credit for political contributions. 
A taxpayer giving up to $50 to the candidate 
or party of his choice in state and local as 
well as Federal elections could deduct half 
of the sum from his income tax. This should 
greatly stimulate private giving for political 
purposes and thus ease the general burden 
of financing campaigns, and the Govern- 
ment aid involved would be distributed pre- 
cisely as the rank and file of private donors 
wish. 

Title III is identical with the campaign- 
fund reporting bill which the Senate passed 
separately the other day without a dissent- 
ing vote. It is highly desirable to have these 
reforms embodied in the campaign-financing 
bill when it reaches the House. 

Title II would permit the candidates for 
President, Vice President and Senator to 
draw campaign funds from the Federal 
Treasury—up to $14 million for each presi- 
dential candidate and up to an aggregate of 
$26,428,000 for the senatorial candidates. 
These funds could be spent only for expenses 
incurred during a 90-day period immediately 
preceding and following an election. During 
that time the candidates could not accept or 
spend any private contributions, but any 
candidate unwilling to abide by the limita- 
tions could elect to run on private contribu- 
tions. In taht event he could not participate 
in the public subsidy, but his spending from 
private funds would be limited only by the 
amounts available and his own discretion. 

The most worrisome thing about this ar- 
rangement is the possibility of a race with 
one presidential candidate using limited pub- 
lic funds and the other unlimited private 
funds. If the unlimited spender should win, 
charges of having bought the election might 
prove a formidable handicap. Some experi- 
enced politicians say that no presidential 
candidate would risk the disadvantages of 
private financing if his opponent were in 
the system, and that the dangers of an un- 
equal race would therefore not arise. Only 
experience can provide the answer. 

Questions will certainly be raised as to 
whether $14 million is enough for a presi- 
dential campaign, This is less than half of 
what might have been provided to each party 
under the $1 income-tax checkoff approved 
last year and much less than the parties are 
reputed to have spent in recent campaigns. 
But the expense of raising money from pri- 
vate sources (always a large item) would be 
eliminated. We think the sum would be ample 
for a trial run if Congress would repeal Sec- 
tion 315 of the Federal Communications Act 
so that television and radio broadcasters 
could make available to the candidates a 
substantial amount of free time, without 
incurring the penalties of the present 
unworkable law. 

The offer of Federal campaign funds for 
Senators is likely to be more controversial. 
The plan outlined by the Finance Committee 
has two notable advantages. It would enable 
a poor man, if nominated by his party, to 
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run for the Senate without having to accept 
compromising gifts from the interests. It 


chance to win. No Senate seat would likely 
go uncontested. Yet sharp questions must 
be asked about a plan that would provide 
each candidate in such states as New York 
and California with $1,500,000 for what might 
prove to be only part of his campaign. Even 
in such states as Connecticut the allowance 
would be $334,000 for a 90-day campaign. 
How many Senators would conduct inten- 


to 
outlaw testimonal dinners for Senators in 
the subsidy system and to require full dis- 
closure of assets and income from all sources. 
That would be a small price for Senators to 
pay for the great advantage of having their 
campaigns publicly financed. 

If Congress should decide to experiment 
with direct campaign subsidies, the Long- 
Gore bill that has now emerged is certainly 
the best approach yet devised. The Finance 
Committee is to be commended for its pains- 
taking work, including the elaborate for- 
mula for dealing with minor party candi- 
dates. We hope that the bill will be seriously 
debated in both houses with sincere deter- 
mination to remedy the critical defects in the 
present law. 


Crisis in the Ghettos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr, KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Community Council of Greater New 
York, located in my district at 225 Park 
Avenue South, consists of Academy of 
Medicine, American Red Cross in Greater 
New York, Brooklyn Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, Catholic Charities, 
Diocese of Brooklyn, Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York, Central 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, Chamber of 
Commerce, Children’s Aid Society, Citi- 
zens’ Housing and Planning Council, City 
of New York, Commerce and Industry 
Association, Community Service Society, 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies, The Greater New York Fund, 
Greater New York Hospital Association, 
Hospital Review and Planning Council, 
New York Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation, United Hospital Fund, United 
Neighborhood Houses, Urban League of 
Greater New York, Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation of Brooklyn, Visiting Nurse Service 
of New York. 

Mayor John V. Lindsay serves as 
honorary president of this organization, 
whose officers are David Sher, president; 
John T. Burnell, Mrs. Henry T. Randall, 
Howard A. Seitz, vice presidents; Edwin 
Rosenberg, treasurer; Juan Sanchez, sec- 
retary; James W. Fogarty, executive 
director; Ted O. Thackrey, public rela- 
tions director. 
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The Community Council, on August 31, 
in the wake of the severe crisis in the 
ghettos of the United States, adopted a 
position statement which gives deliberate 
and intelligent thought to the problem. 

I commend this position statement for 
consideration by my colleagues: 

/ Optsts IN THE GHETTOS—A POSITION STATE- 

MENT BY THE COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF 

GREATER New York 


The deepening crisis in the ghettos is the 
nation's most urgent moral challenge. It also 
poses the greatest threat to our security as a 
democratic America. 

Immediate action is essential at every level, 
public and private, federal, state and local, 
to avert longer, hotter summers and colder, 
more bitter winters. Moreover, such action 
must be on a scale matching the magnitude 
of the problems to be solved. 

The Community Council of Greater New 
York calls on all Americans to join in de- 
manding that top priority be given now to 
correcting the inequities which have created 
the ghettos and which tend to perpetuate 
the problems of the ghettos. 

The Community Council holds that the 
benefits of democracy must be secured for 
the 16 million or more alienated and de- 
prived Americans who now suffer the frus- 
trations of our urban ghettos, as the nation’s 


at home. Our concern must be for moral 
justice before all. 

The underlying causes of the crisis are well 
known. For more than 40 years, since its 
founding in 1925 as the Welfare Council, the 
Community Council has been documenting 
the nature and extent of the problems. The 
list is formidable, and despite some progress, 
the gap between the needs and the solutions 
is widening. 

No new studies or conferences are re- 
quired—however useful their long range 
purpose—to identify the reasons for ghetto 
unrest. They include unemployment; sub- 
human housing; inferior education; insuffi- 
cient training opportunities; meager recrea- 
tion and cultural programs; racial and rell- 

-gious discrimination; unresponsive public 
services; fourth-rate health care; inequality 
before the law; and fragmented voluntary 
‘social assistance. Consumer exploitation, 
usury, traffic in vice and narcotics, and vio- 
lence against persons and property abound. 

Law and order must prevail and violence 
must not go unpunished or uncontrolled; 
but the injustices which victimize the people 
of the ghetto are equally reprehensible and 
must be equally prohibited. 

The Community Council calls upon the 
President of the United States to recognize 
that a national emergency exists, and to use 
his executive powers and discretionary funds 
to create a national employment and public 
works program centered in the ghettos which 
would: A 

A. Guarantee employment at a living wage 
to every citizen unable to find employment 
in private industry or service. 

B. Where skills are inadequate, establish 
ghetto-centered paid programs with 
a guarartee of employment upon completion. 

O. Inaugurate an accelerated national pro- 

. gram of public works, housing, hospital and 
health facilities, schools, recreation and cul- 
tural centers and a galaxy of added public 
services. 

D. Utilize the available skills of the pri- 
vate sector at every level to insure rapid 
progress toward the goal of full employment, 
adequate housing, and effective social sery- 
ices. 

E. Coordinate and rechannel the activities 
of the Departments of Labor, Housing and 


Urban Development, Health, Education and. 


Welfare, and Interior to concentrate on re- 
solving the inequities of ghetto life. 
The Community Council calls upon the 


President of the United States to prepare a 
message to the Congress outlining the 
executive steps taken to meet the emergency 
and requesting prior attention to the addi- 
tional legislation and special appropriations 
required to fully implement and sustain the 
national employment, public works and 
housing progams as well as to the necessity 
of providing income maintenance as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Council on Public 
Welfare in its report to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare last June. 

The Community Council calls upon the 
members of Congress to increase their sup- 
port for antipoverty and allied programs 
which attack the causes of ghetto frustra- 
tions, to recognize that reduction of support 
for these programs is an attack on the rem- 
edy rather than on the disease. 

The Community Council calls upon the 
Governors of the States, the Mayors of the 
Cities, and the legislative bodies and legisla- 
tive membership for similar statewided, re- 
gional and local employment, training, hous- 
ing, and social service programs centered in 
the ghetto and directed to the national ob- 
jectives. 

The Community Council also calls upon 
business and industry, union labor, profes- 
sional associations, private foundations, and 
religious organizations, individuals, and the 
private sector generally, to exercise the 
meaningful leadership for which it has the 
greatest capacity on earth in the establish- 
ment of ghetto-centered joint facilities for 
job finding, training and employment, hous- 
ing and construction, and programs of con- 
sumer education and protection matching 
the ingenuity currently focused on the crea- 
tion of consumer demand. 

The Community Council calls upon rell- 
gious leaders especially for recognition that 
the crisis in the ghettos urgently requires 
the exercise of moral leadership and the total 
Involvement of the Church in establishing 
the ethical standards and providing the ex- 
amples of service to which the whole nation 
may repair. 

The Community Council calls for a con- 
tinued review by the yoluntary social agen- 
cies of all activities to discover how current 
programs may be more effectively reoriented 
to the needs of the ghetto, and to innovate 
with the cooperation of the ghetto, the serv- 
ices which will reach out to the needy. 

And finally the Community Council calls 
upon the residents of the ghettos them- 
selyes—the very victims of our neglect—to 
increase their own efforts at self help and to 
recognize that if society owes a debt to each 
member, as it does, every member also owes 
a debt to society, that there is no labor which 
contributes to the social well-being of others 
which is demeaning; that dignity and self- 
respect are not alone due to every individual, 
but also must be earned by each of us within 
the scope of opportunity and ability. 

It is the Community Council's contention 
that there can be no question of the ability 
of this Nation, this State, and this City to 
provide the leadership, the programs and the 
financial means required to bring the bene- 
fits of democracy to all Americans, without 
respect to race, color, class or creed. 


Democrats Stalling on Congress Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF ,PENNSYLVANIA s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September. 19, 1967 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
that the American people will be inter- 
ested in finding out what happened to S. 
355, the proposed Legislative Reform Act, 
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which passed the Senate last March 7 
after 18 days of extended debate. Ac- 
cordingly, I ask unanimous consent that 
Roscoe Drummond's revealing status re- 
port on this vitally needed measure, 
which was published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of September 18, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: N 
Democrats STALLING ON CONGRESS REFORMS 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.—The Democratic leadership 
of the House of Representatives is treating 
Congress—and the country—to an arrogant 
example of partisan power-politics. It is giv- 
ing the back of its hand to majority rule, 

The Democratic leadership is adding bad 
politics to the already bad reputation of 
Congress on ethics and when the facts get 
out the voters will not be amused. 

Here are the facts—and you can judge 
whether they tell a pretty story: 

A year ago, after months of hearings and 
study, the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress presented its findings on 
what urgently needs to be done to enable 
Congress to transact the public business 
more efficiently. 

The committee was made up of six Sena- 
tors and six Representatives and equally di- 
vided between the parties. It was chaired by 
the able and experienced Sen. Mike Mon- 
roney (D., Okla.). 

Its recommendations for modest and con- 
structive reforms were unanimous. One of its 
central provisions would transfer some of the 
almost dictatorial power of the committee 
chairmen to a majority of the committee 
members. 

No quick action was sought—quite rea- 
sonably. The members of Congress were 
given a year to study the proposals. 

On March 7, after 18 days of debate, the 
Senate gave its overwhelming approval 75 
to 9, the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1967, which embodied the Joint Committee 
recommendations, 

And now the Democratic leaders are sub- 
verting majority rule by not allowing the 
House to vote on it. 

Nice, isn't it? 

For more than six months the so-called 
reformed House Rules Committee, controlled 
by the Democratic leadership, locked this 
measure so tightly in its solitary cell that 
Houdini couldn’t brenk it loose. 

It did venture to start some public hear- 
ings on the bill—but closed them down after 
one day. Evidently its supporters were ex- 
pounding its merits too persuasively. 

I don't want to say that the Democrats 
in the House have done nothing, absolutely 
nothing, about Congressional reform. They 
have. They looked over the proposals said 
“h-m-m”" and introduced a bill dealing 
boldly with the guides who shepherd the 
tourists and the pages who run errands. 

And one other thing, They peered a little 
further into the measure the Senate passed 
and found a nice little ttem—clearly justi- 
fied as part of the whole package of reform— 
which gave increased travel allowances for 


‘ Congressmen to and from their districts. 


So they extracted this little dividend, in- 
troduced it all by itself passed it with a glee- 
ful whoop—and left all the real reforms 
under lock and key in the vault of the Rules 
Committee. 

Nice, isn’t it? 

Fortunately the Republicans are begin- 
ning to stand up and do something about 
this scornful refusal of the Rules Commit- 
tee to permit the bill to come to a vote, 
Rep. James C. Cleveland (R., N. H.) put it 
pointedly in the House a few days ago: 

“I want to know by what rationale this 
legislation can be permitted to reside so long 
in the dark recesses.of the House Rules 
Committee.“ 
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They don't need any rationale. The nearly 
omnipotent Democratic committee chairmen 
aren't going to give up one iota of their 
dictatorial powers or anything else in the 
cause of Congressional reform and they are 
out to see it doesn’t happen. Their strategy 
is to keep the bill bottled up until the last 
frantic days of the session and then to bring 
out a meaningless, watered-down measure— 
or nothing, 

And nothing it is likely to be unless Con- 
Gress feels the hot breath of public demand. 


Recognition for a Patriotic American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge has 
honored a resident of Freeport, Pa., for 
& letter to the editor on “Patriotism Re- 
birth Needed” that appeared in the Val- 
ley Daily News-Daily Dispatch of May 
18, 1966. 

Victor J. Rutkoski, Sr., is busy enough 
as a diesel locomotive engineer on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and in the per- 
formance of numerous civic and volun- 
teer duties, but he still found time to 
devote his talent to a subject which, un- 
fortunately, needs rekindling from time 
to time. He is justice of the peace, Amer- 
ican Legion post adjutant, volunteer 
fireman, and publicity chairman for the 
Eagles, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
the American Legion besides contribut- 
ing to a local newspaper and doing free- 
lance writing. 

For his thoughts on patriotism, Mr. 
Rutkoski was recipient of a George 
Washington Honor Medal and a check 
for $100. 

His prize-winning letter follows: 

To THE Eprror: Nine hundred million hu- 
man beings more than one-third of the earth 
are dominated by communistic regimes, im- 
Posed by force. The overwhelming majority 
Of these nearly one billion human beings 
Would replace their anti-God government if 
Biven the slightest opportunity to choose 
their own form of free government over- 
night. 

Thousands of people do not run away 
from their native land if they are enjoying 
the blessing of freedom. 

United Nations, Article 21, Declaration of 
Human Rights states, “The will of the peo- 
ple shall be the basis of authority of gov- 
ernment; this will shall be expressed in pe- 
Tiodic and genuine election which shall be 
by universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret voting procedures.” 

As an American we exercise this right 
Which is “the will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government which 
is the God-given right of each nation to 
choose its own government." 

Yet there is a growing apathy which 
threatens to lull Americans into a disastrous 
State of lethargy. 

We can offset this lethargy by reaffirming 
dur belief in America. We must make the 
Spark of freedom burn brighter and the 
Sense of individual citizenship responsibility 
become a real and living thing in the hearts 
Of all Americans. We must not squander our 
Precious heritage, we must take an interest 
in our government, 


Every person in government, top to bot- 
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tom, is a public servant. They are entrusted 
with the enormous responsibility of protect- 
ing your best interest and those of every 
American citizen. The better equipped he 
is and the higher his sense of purpose, the 
better for you and everybody else. 

We must do something to offset the grow- 
ing trend to overlook patriotic and spiritual 
values in the training of our youth. The ef- 
fects of this neglect were particularly re- 
vealing in the behavior of many American 
prisoners captured in Korea, who were brain- 
washed, 

This was the first time in history that we 
evidenced so much disloyalty to the United 
States. Lack of any grasp of the American 
heritage or American history was given as 
the reason for their disloyalty. 

In our school all students should learn 
more about the country for which they are 
expected to stand and to defend. They will 
soon come to understand that there are rea- 
sons for our nations’ rise from a loosely knit 
conglomeration of 13 colonies to the most 
powerful, yet liberty-loving country in the 
world, and all within a span of less than 
200 years. 

To shake our apathy, we must show a sense 
of personal responsibility, if we are to sur- 
vive as a free nation. An average of only one 
out of 10 people vote at primary elections 
throughout the United States. This is a dan- 
gerous trend. 

Remember, that bad politicians are elected 
by good citizens who don't take the trouble 
to vote. As someone has said, “The only 
thing necessary for the triumph of evil is 
that good men do nothing.” 

VICTOR J. Rurkosxy, Sr, 


Gold Reserves and Monetary Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we talk 
a great deal about gold and its relation- 
ship to the world’s monetary systems. 
Most of us rarely see gold except in its 
ornamental form. We have little concep- 
tion of it in bars or ingots, other than 
the general realization that its value is 
very great. Perhaps some comparisons 
with familiar things will help to clarify 
the reason gold has so long been the 
standard of monetary value—doubtless 
originally, and persisting in the tradi- 
tion, because it packs so much value in 
so small a space. 

For example, a solid gold bar the size 
of a legal filing cabinet drawer would 
weigh well over a ton and be worth about 
a million and a quarter dollars. The 
world’s current annual production of 
gold would fit into a room no larger than 
many a living room—15 by 22 feet, with 
an 8-foot ceiling. All the world’s mone- 
tary stocks of gold—35,100 tons—would 
be only half a load for a modern oil 
tanker. 

Obviously, the world cannot add gold 
to its monetary reserves anywhere near 
fast enough to meet the demands of 
world trade. Since 1940 the output from 
gold mines has risen only 11 percent, 
while the volume of trade has exceeded 
that rise many times over. It is this pinch 
which is requiring sometimes painful re- 
thinking by the world’s monetary ex- 
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perts as they devise a means to meet the 
need which arises from these facts. 

On June 21, I introduced S. 1983, a 
bill to remove the gold cover for Federal 
Reserve notes. It has been supported by 
Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve, 
who agrees that the release of the billions 
now held in gold will ease the mounting 
anxiety concerning our ability to have 
enough for continued use in international 
settlements. 

Agreement in principle has been 
reached for the use of the international 
monetary fund in the creation of a new 
“paper gold”—SDR's or special drawing 
rights—which will also relieve the inter- 
national pressures settlement. But its 
implementation at Rio de Janeiro, when 
it is accomplished, will not obviate the 
need for the use of gold nor for the free- 
ing of our reserves for that purpose. 


Recently there appeared in a publica- 
tion of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., an interesting analysis of gold 
in the world monetary system, from 
which I have adapted some of the state- 
ments I made in the beginning. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New Reserves SOUGHT: GOLD IN THE WORLD'S 
Monetary SYSTEM 


(Norx— On June 21, Sen. Vance Hartke 
(D-Ind.) introduced a bill that would end 
the requirement for Federal Reserve banks to 
maintain certain reserves in gold certificates 
against Federal Reserve notes in circulation. 

(“This soundness of the dollar,” Sen. Hartke 
said, “does not depend on its backing by 
gold ... since no one can redeem his money 
for gold anyway.” He added, “The solidity of 
our economy, the fully warranted confidence 
in the dollar by our own people and the other 
people of the world—these are the true back- 
ing we need, and this is the true backing 
which we have.“) 

Most metals used by man have more utility 
than gold. We cannot fashion weapons with 
it or use it to produce the basic necessities of 
life. And it would be impractical to manufac- 
ture a solid gold automobile. 

Yet no metal has no vigorously stirred the 
emotions of men, been so cherished by them, 
or so violently affected the course of history. 
Wars have been fought for it, ancient em- 
pires destroyed for it, lands colonized for it, 
enemies bought off with it. 

Gold is a symbol of perfection, as witness 
the “golden rule,” “the golden age,” a “heart 
of gold,” and “as good as gold.” Perhaps gold 
is cherished because it shines like the life- 
giving sun. Of all the precious metals, gold is 
the one most easily worked, most convenient- 
ly transported and most readily accepted as a 
medium of exchange in world trade. 

GOLDEN AGE 


From 1870 to World War I, almost all major 
countries of the world were on a gold coin 
standard. Their currencies were convertible 
into gold, in both large or small amounts, at 
the initiative of any holder, and exports and 
imports of gold were unrestricted. This period 
was known as the “golden age of the gold 
standard.” 

After World War I, nations attempted to re- 
turn to the gold standard. But the war had 
disrupted economic stability, and the gold 
standard was no longer viable. By 1922, at a 
conference in Genoa, the major powers 
reached agreement on the arrangement we 
have today. This is known as the gold-ex- 
change standard, under which both gold and 
certain key currencies serve as monetary re- 
serves. 
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‘The Great Depression caused further dam- 
age to world trade and monetary systems. 
Subsequently, the United States legally aban- 
doned the gold coin standard in March, 1933, 
and nine months later established a gold 
bullion standard and reduced the gold value 
of the dollar. Gold coinage was ended and ex- 
isting coins melted down into bars. Bullion 
was held domestically only under license 
for industry or the arts and sold for export 
under Treasury regulations. All coins and 
currency of the United States were declared 
to be legal tender for payment of debt. 

Since the Thirties, only the United States 
and a few other countries have been on a 
limited form of gold standard. Most nations 
maintain a fixed exchange value of their cur- 
rencies, most of them in terms of the dol- 
lar, which is linked to gold, thereby indirectly 
maintaining gold parities. 

Hence gold today has no importance as a 
domestic medium of exchange, and managed 
currencies prevail as the monetary system. 
However, gold does remain an integral part 
of the monetary reserves of governments and 
central banks. And as a standard of value for 
international payments, gold has lost little of 
its luster. 

DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


Because of its function in world mone- 
tary reserves, gold is a persistent source of 
worry. The basic problem is that gold pro- 
duction cannot be expanded sufficiently to 
meet the demands placed on it by rapid 
economic growth and by aggressive growth 
policies of nations. The result is that mone- 
tary gold supplies must be stretched over 
an ever-widening volume of world trade 
through the use of key currencies like the 
dollar and sterling as reserve supplements. 

For example, at the end of the “golden 
age” in 1913, about 90 percent of the world’s 
monetary reserves was held in gold; today 
the figure is less than two-thirds. Governor 
Daane of the Federal Reserve Board has 
summed this up by saying, “. . the his- 
torical process by which substitutes for gold 
evolve and develop—evident in both domes- 
tic and international monetary history—will 
certainly continue with undiminished in- 
exorability.” 

Last year, gold production in the non- 
communist countries of the world totaled 
41.1 million troy ounces. (A troy ounce is 
equal to about nine-tenths of an ounce on 
the avoirdupois system.) Production was un- 
changed from 1965. A comparison over the 
period since 1940 shows that output of gold 
has risen by only 11 percent, far less than 
the expansion in the world’s credit and 
currencies. 

In bar form, a ton of gold would occupy 
& space 20 inches long, 13 inches wide and 
15 inches high. Current annual production 
of gold is approximately 1,170 short tons, oc- 
cupying 2,646 cubic feet—or about the same 
as the space of a fair-sized living doom. 

South Africa is the free world's principal 
gold producer. Three-fourths of the new 
gold supplies come from its mines. 

South Africa's production has expanded 
enormously since the period prior to the 
Second World War, when it produced less 
than one-third of the mnon-communist 
world’s fresh gold. The increase came about 

the development of new mines, 
which reached a climax in 1961-62. Since 
then, production has tended to level off, ap- 
parently because of increasing exploration 
and development costs and falling profit 
margins. 


~ PRICE CHANGE UNLIKELY 


The price of gold is not responsive to de- 
mand and supply factors because, since 
1934, it has been officially pegged at $35 an 
ounce. The (inverted) pyramid of the free 
world’s money and credit system has been 
based on this price. In theory, a rise in the 
price of gold, which could come about only 
by devaluing the dollar, would revive the 
gold mining industry. Central banks and 
governments say that devaluation would be 


~- 
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a drastic step. It would quite likely disrupt 
the tenuous balance that exists today among 
monetary systems. 

At $35 an ounce, total 1966 gold output 
was worth $1,440 million, unchanged from 
1965. If this entire amount were added to 
official gold stocks, nations would have little 
trouble mantaining adequate reserves. It 
happens that only a small fraction of the 
annual output ends up in central bank 
vaults, 

Last year, in fact, there was a net decline 
in official gold stocks, the first year since 
the Second World War in which gold stocks 
failed to register any increase. Altogether, 
in the 21 years since the end of the war, out 
of total new gold supplies of $25.2 billion, a 
cumulative amount of only $9.9 billion was 
added to monetary gold stocks. 

Last year’s drop in new gold supplies was 
caused by an abrupt halt in sales by the 
U.S.S.R. (Good grain harvests may have been 
responsible.) While the Soviets’ annual gold 
production is not known, sales during much 
of the past decade from that country have 
added substantially to the West's supplies. 

Private demand for gold tends to empha- 
size the traditional image of the metal as a 
gauge of confidence and haven of security. 
United States citizens, of course, aren't le- 
gally permitted to hoard gold; we prefer it 
in industrial forms such as jewelry, watch 
cases, leaf picture frames and plated plumb- 
ing fixtures. But in underdeveloped areas of 
the world, most individuals believe gold to 
be the most effective store of value, and this 
has caused a steady drain on world gold pro- 
duction over the years. 

In Europe, private demand for gold is rad- 
ically different. There, during periods of po- 
litical and economic stress, people have a 
tendency to convert some of their savings 
and other assets into gold. French citizens 
especially seem so disposed. 

LONDON’S BIG MARKET 

Since 1954, the world’s principal market for 
private gold sales and purchases has been in 
London, Five member firms of the London 
bullion market gather each morning to decide 
what the day's opening price ought to be. 
The price is determined by comparing the 
number of buy and sell orders in a procedure 
similar to that of a stock market transaction. 

Non-residents of the Sterling Area may buy 
or sell any amount of gold they wish in the 
London market provided that payment is 
made in either dollars or “convertible” sterl- 
ing. Residents of the Sterling Area can sell 
gold freely but can buy only limited amounts 
for approved industrial and export uses. 

Figures in the accompanying table repre- 
sent total official gold reserves outstanding at 
the end of 1966. The United States owns 
about 31 percent of the West's gold, compared 
with 60 percent at the end of the Second 
World War. France and West Germany have 
added substantilly to their gold reserves since 
the war, and together now possess more than 
one-fifth of the world's official gold reserves. 

The International Monetary Fund has 
about six percent of total gold reserves, 
Founded in 1946, the I.M.F. extends short- 
term financial help to countries in temporary 
balance of payments difficulties, Its resources 
consist of gold and currencies of the in- 
dividual member countries paid in by each 
member as its subscription. 

The weight of the world’s monetary gold 
stocks at the end of 1966 was approximately 
35,100 tons. A modern tanker the size of the 
Torrey Canyon—aground off the coast of 
Britain—carries more than twice this ton- 
nage in “black gold” on a single voyage. 

The gold problem has been with us a long 
time, and the issues are complex. Since the 
war, nations and institutions have faced 
periodic monetary crises and somehow 
emerged with measures that at least over- 
came the immediate difficulties, 

But there is persistent concern that mone- 
tary systems cannot remain sound indefi- 
nitely under conditions of insufficient growth 
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in gold reserves and an excessive rise in dollar 
holdings. The problem confronting monetary 
authorities is to devise an acceptable asset 
that could be used for international pay- 
ments to supplement gold and the present 
reserve currencies, Clearly, the free world 
looks to the United States, as keeper of the 
world's standard of monetary value, for lead- 
ership and answers. 

In the late Forties, the United States pos- 
sessed gold stocks valued at about $24 billion, 
about double the amount legally required as 
cover for Federal Reserve notes and deposit 
liabilities. By the end of 1964, our gold re- 
serves had fallen to a level just above the 
legal minimum. Congress passed legislation 
early in 1965 eliminating the 25 percent gold 
cover requirement for deposit liabilities, leav- 
ing only the requirement of gold backing for 
Federal Reserve notes. P 

Today, of the $13.2 billion of U.S. Treasury 
gold stock, about $10 billion must be held as 
backing for the nearly $40 billion in Federal 
Reserve notes, At the rate of monetary expan- 
sion during the past few years, the peril point 
in gold reserves would be reached within two 
or three years. A 

CHARMAN MARTIN URGES ACTION 


In June, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McChesney Martin urged prompt ac- 
tion to free remaining currency from gold 
cover requirements, To do so, Mr. Martin sald, 
would “remove any uncertainty” about the 
Treasury's readiness to maintain our gold 
price to foreign governments at the fixed price 
of $35 an ounce in exchange for surplus 
dollars. 

Mr. Martin asserted that the steady in- 
crease in currency outstanding cuts available 
gold reserves by about $500 million a year, 
and sales to domestic industry would reduce 
the stock by about $150 million a year even 
if there weren't any more demands for gold 
by other governments. He said it therefore 
appears “inevitable” that the 25 percent cover 
must be ended eventually. 

So Mr. Martin has set forth a specific pro- 
posal to deal with our domestic monetary 
gold problem, and the debate will likely in- 
tensify in the months ahead. “Hard” money 
advocates in Congress and elsewhere are not 
likely to remain silent. They will emphasize 
the traditional link between the dollar and 


“a metallic backing—silver or gold. “Good as 


gold“ may again become the ralling cry. 

Removal of our domestic currency from 
gold cover would resolve our immediate 
problem relating to legal minimum reserves 
requirements, And, as Mr. Martin pointed 
out, it would free domestic gold stocks for 
support of the dollar in international trade. 
However, it would not solve all the world's 
monetary problems. 

As President Johnson told the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund's meeting in 1965, 
“Gold alone will not be enough to support 
the healthy (economic) growth the world de- 
mands." World trade in the past decade alone 
has doubled, reaching over $180 billion. Gov- 
ernments of both industrially developed and 
“emerging” nations continue to pursue ag- 
gressive economic growth policies in an at- 
tempt to raise domestic standards of living. 

INSTANT GOLD? 


If not gold, what then? The debate in 
recent years has centered on the possibility 
of creating a new international money—a 
“Composite Reserve Unit.“ Under one such 
arrangement, countries would obtain C. R. U. “'s 
by depositing their own currency, and per- 
haps gold, in the IMF. or a similar institu- 
tion, According to most plans, C.R.U.'s are 
intended to supplement monetary gold stocks 
and not replace them, 

Thus instant“ gold might serve as a new 
store of value in international trade. Can 
gold and instant gold co-exist in an interna- 
tional environment? Concern has been ex- 
pressed that, should the supplement be bet- 
ter than the dollar, holders of dollars may 
convert to the new form of money, thus per- 
haps putting pressure on the U.S. gold stock. 
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Conversely, if the new unit is not as good as 
the dollar, who will want it and how will it 
be a more acceptable supplement to gold 
than the dollar has been and is? 

The standard of value of the world's goods 
and services, bonds, shares and insurance 
Policies is more often specified in dollars 
rather than in other currencies or in gold. 
This is because the dollar has done a better 
job of maintaining its purchasing power 
than has any other major currency. 

The gold problem has intensified because 
of the persistent deficit In the U.S. Balance 
of Payments. This deficit in the past 10 years 
has added substantially to other countries’ 
Teserves of gold and dollars, Should the 
United States succéed in eliminating its def- 
icit, additions to these reserves would stop, 
and the financing of growing world trade 
Would likely become more dificult. On the 
Other hand, should we continue running a 
deficit, and pay with dollars convertible into 
gold, the gold exchange system we now have 
might be in serious danger. 

Negotiations are now under way on the 
Problem of international reserves and it is 
likely that some expansion of drawing rights 
in the IMF. may result. This would con- 
tinue the process of gradual expansion of re- 
Serves under the present gold reserve stand- 
ard and defer the question of fundamental 
reforms. 

THE PARADOX OF GOLD 

Discussions on international gold tend to 
illustrate regard for the metal as the very 
badge of monetary sovereignty and nation- 
alism. The paradox is that a gold standard 
imposes restraints on national autonomy al- 
most as far-reaching as those imposed by 
the establishment of a common currency 
among a group of nations. These restraints 
&re unpopular among today’s fiscal and mon- 
etary managers, 

But gold has proved to be a remarkably 
durable symbol of wealth down through the 
ages. It would be premature to predict its 
demise even in the face of current world 
trade demands. 

One indisputable aspect of gold is its abil- 
ity to stimulate heated discussions among 
economists concerning its role. The late John 
Maynard Keynes expressed his general im- 
Patience with gold advocates by writing 
(irreverently) in 1936: 

", .. the form of digging holes in the 


ground known as gold-mining not only adds- 


nothing whatever to the real wealth of the 
World but involves the disutility of labour. 

“If the Treasury were to fill old bottles 
With banknotes, bury them at suitable 
depths in disused coal mines which are then 
filled up to the surface with town rubbish, 
and leave it to private enterprise. . to dig 
the notes up again, there would be no more 
unemployment, and. . the real wealth of 
the community would probably become a 
good deal greater than it actually is." 

Per Jacobsson, former managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund, expressed 
Kinder views in his book, The Market 
Economy in the World Today. 

“The alignment of currencies to gold gives 
a certain stability to the world's monetary 
System which cannot be ignored. 

“When international liabilities are settled 
in gold, this is a definite and final settle- 
Ment, leaving no credit nexus as is the case 
when settlement is made in other ways. 

“The possession of gold inspires confidence 
in a way that the possession of no other 
monetary asset can. f 

“The use of gold . . as the basis of 
money may not give cohesion to the world's 
Monetary system but it greatly facilitates 


the task and it would not be easy to estab- - 


lish the same degree of cohesion in any 
Other way.” 

In his opinion, this list indicates “why 
gold should be retained to play a role not 
as master but as an auxiliary in the world’s 
monetary system.” 
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The central question is, can a Currency 
Reserve Unit also be accepted as an auxiliary 
and not a master? 


WORLD GOLD RESERVES 
Amounts outstanding end; 1966 
[In million of US. dollars] 


Africa 


C 43, 205 
Source: Bank for Intarnational Settle- 
ments, Basle. 
MOST OF FREE-WORLD'S MONETARY GOLD IS IN 
UNITED STATES 


Well over half the $40.9 billion of gold 
currently used for monetary reserves by the 
non-Communist countries is in the US. 
But the U.S. doesn’t own all of it. 

Uncle Sam does own $13.2 billion of 
gold—about $10 billion in vaults in Fort 
Knox, Ky., and the rest in Treasury Depart- 
ment Assay Offices in New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Denver. The biggest single store 
of gold in the world, just under $13 billion 
worth, is housed five floors below ground level 
at the New York Federal Reserve Bank in 
lower Manhattan, and none of it belongs to 
the U.S. The Fed holds that gold in custody 
on behalf of about 80 customers“ foreign 
central banks, governments and interna- 
tional agencies. 

When the US. Government reports a loss“ 
of gold, title transfers to other countries but 
the gold itself usually stays in this country. 

Foreign countries owning at least $1 bil- 
lion in gold at the end of 1966 are France, 
$5.2 billion; West Germany, 64.3 billion; 
Switzerland, $2.8 billion; Italy, $2.4 billion; 
Great Britain, $1.9 billion; Canada, $1 billion. 


A Citizen Views Civil Disorder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, while 
violence rose throughout America and 
the world this summer, most thoughtful 
people attempted to pinpoint the causes 
of the violence and the cures. It is a 
pleasure for me to insert in the Recorp a 
letter from such a constituent of mine, 
Mr. Morton J. Netzorg: 

Avucusr 12, 1967. 
Hon. MARTHA GRIFFITHS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Grirrirus: This is a letter from 
a citizen who has been a consistent backer of 
many—most, not all—of the ideas and pro- 
grams you have either sponsored or backed 
during your term of office. He writes now to 
try to bring before you his feelings in a time 
of great stress. 

It is late in the day to talk of amelioration 
while civil disobedience rises in tempo and 
savagery, from legitimate non-violent pro- 
test in the field of civil rights to the sort of 
thing that marked peasant revolts in Eu- 
rope—e.g. Jack Cade's revolt in England, and 
the jacquerie in France long before the Revo- 
lution. When civil disobedience passes from 
protest to forthright violence, with damage 
to life and (less important) to property, no 
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self-respecting government can survive with- 
out calmly taking all necessary steps to sup- 
press violence. There can be no bargaining 
with those who come with arms in their 
hands to make their way by threats. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
at all that there are inequities in our Ameri- 
can society that can in part be legislated 
away and in part be removed by the en- 
forcement of existing legislation through 
proper manning by those vested with the 
duty and authority to execute these laws. 

To some extent slums exist in America 
because the existing laws have had only 
token enforcement. Inspection of property 
has been lax and the enforcement of the 
requirement to bring sub-standard housing 
up to grade or have it razed has been worse 
than lax. As a nation we have been utterly 
remiss in properly funding the maintenance 
and upkeep of our housing supply, with to- 
tally inadequate provision for the deteriora- 
tion that inevitably attacks buildings. All too 
well I remember a notable comment by Colin 
Clark, the Australian economist, before the 
National Industrial Conference Board, that 
the so-called house building boom of the 
mid-50's was at a rate that didn't even meet 
the annual wear and tear on the housing 
stock: Slums show up as the areas where 
failures of maintenance of property are 
worst and most highly concentrated, and 
where rack rents and exploitation of the 
helpless is a way of life. Means must be found 
to make inspection frequent, thorough, uni- 
form, and honest: regulations lose their 
force when the odds favor breaching them, 
while civic morality suffers from examples of 
open contempt. What has been said so far 
would appear to be patently a truism, but is 
all the more true and all the more bitter to 
swallow because the obvious gets not even 
nominal attention, while elaborate schemes 
are undertaken for moon shots and shots at 
planets so far away that they concern the 
human individual not at all. 

I for one have always considered taxes as 
money superbly spent if I could see that 
there was a good chance the money would 
be spent on items of high social priority— 
with something approaching the skill ex- 
hibited by the ordinary housewife in spend- 
ing the family budget. At present I protest 
the rising level of local, state, and federal 
taxation because I fail to have placed before 
me evidence that the revenues will be spent 
with no more than that marginal waste 
that accompanies any attempt of skilled 
people to execute plans. I fail to see a pro- 
gram of public relations between any level of 
government and the laity, and I see an in- 
creasing proneness of the public to resist 
voting monies genuinely needed—because 
there is significantly less skill used in pre- 
senting a case than is used commercially in 
touting bobby pins or toothpaste. 

Nowhere is this truer than in the field of 
public education. The monies spent here are 
popularly considered as very great, yet in 
terms of per capita expendable income we in 
this country spent a piffling rate compared 
even with have-not countries. Further, we 
place immense stress upon technical train- 
ing, leaving it to chance that technical train- 
ing will have a one to one correspondence 
with ability to live a full and rewarding life. 
The only hopeful thing on the horizon is that 
technological change will force even technical 
training to be considered as a lifelong process 
rather than as being accomplished by the 
laying of hands as exemplified by a sheep- 
skin. 

I came to the United States in 1940 as an 
American who had lived nearly all his life 
up to then in the Philippines. I came with 
no capital and no skills useful in the Amer- 
ican milieu, I put my pride in my pocket 
and began again as a day laborer rather than 
think of going the welfare path. It took a 
good many years, but eventually, through 
willingness to expend effort and through good 
fortune, I have achieved something like a 
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foothold in the economic sense. (I currently 
make my living as a management consul- 
tant.) This story has been an old one in our 
country, which has so often stressed the im- 
portance of a fifth or sixth freedom, the free- 
dom to compete without artificial barriers. 

For some time in 1942 and 1943 it was 
my fortune to be a salesman and bill col- 
lector in Paradise Valley, that then ex- 
cessively blighted slum area of Detroit. It 
was a revelation to be exposed to the mixture 
of motives and attitudes that characterized 
this negro slum. There were gallant people 
and apathetic ones, people of native and un- 


crushable integrity and people only mar-. 


ginally human.. Taken on balance, there was 
a strong upward thrust, but it was a thrust 
not particularly supported by those able to 
give support or to create more favorable 
circumstances. That support has been in- 
creasing, at least to the extent of not placing 
new impediments on top of old ones (as in 
South Africa). It seems to me the problem 
today is how to take a firm line in the 
protection of life and property while opening 
the way for the Negro to hew to a position 
of self-respect through his own effort (and 
that effort is the prime ingredient). To me it 
seems then that the need is to try to rally 
public support for the removal of the sorts 
of restrictions that typify crafts unions, that 
typify lily white churches, that say that one 
man shall be deprived of the opportunity to 
compete in the sort of activity where effort 
is rewarded—some effort rewarded more, 
some less, but all effort rewarded. 

It seems to me that the what of our so- 
cietal needs is abundantly clear, but that 
the how to satisfy them is not. It seems to 
me that there is need for a massive ceaseless 
program to get and keep the ordinary human 
citizen involved and concerned at the grass 
roots level. To some extent success in such 
an effort has been achieved in New York state 
in the field of public education through the 
efforts of the New York Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, originally sponsored 
and backed by Roy Larsen (Time-Life) and 
Dr. Conant of Harvard. The blueprint for this 
kind of self-help has been made, and the 
means have been developed for channeling 
and developing public opinion. The capabil- 
ity of the average citizen to rise to challenge 
is immense, the challenges are endless. In this 
time of public humiliation and storm it 
might be wise to try to tap this pool of 
human resources and to get citizens to take 
their proper role in helping to shape a 
better society in America. 

I am perfectly willing to defer a great so- 
ciety to the times of my children and grand- 
children; my concern now is for creating a 
better society than we have now, with, as 
the saying goes, all due haste. 

Sincerely, 
Morton J. Nerzorc. 


Bernard Lamb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, those of us 
who knew him were saddened by the 
death, on August 13, of Bernard Lamb, a 
New Jerseyan who had a distinguished 
record of public service to his State and 
the Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from a local newspaper, 
where Mr. Lamb lived for 68 out of his 
72 years, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BERNARD LAMB 

In 1929 Ho-Ho-Kus was a sleepy village of 
about 900 people. That year the first six 
houses were sold in Cheelcroft, the former 
Ackerman farm, and that year Bernard L. 
Lamb was elected mayor, a post he was to 
hold for the next nine years. His record of 
public service in his home community was 
sufficient to earn lasting remembrance but 
his taste of local office only served to whet 
his appetite for political activities on a much 
broader scale. In the early 1930s he managed 
Harold Hoffman's successful gubernatorial 
campaign; he was state finance commis- 
sioner; he was credited with establishing the 
County Planning Board; during World War 
II he held a high position with the War Pro- 
duction Board and was a member of a special 
advisory mission to Iran; and he was orga- 
nizer of the Republicn Party's national lead- 
ership training program. 

In Ho-Ho-Kus, in Trenton and in Wash- 
ington, Barney Lamb made an indelible mark 
before his retirement in 1960. Since then his 
name had appeared infrequently in the pub- 
lic prints but the programs he had set in 
motion stand as a vigorous monument to a 
special breed of public servant. Last week, at 
the age of 72, he died and let it be agreed 
that no community ever can boast a sufficient 
number of his kind. 


Breaking the Poverty Cycle: Overcoming 
Barriers to Equal Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OY MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insist the following 
speech by Judge Wade H. McCree, Jr., 
entitled “Breaking the Poverty Cycle: 
Overcoming Barriers to Equal Oppor- 
tunity,” delivered at the University of 
Michigan sesquicentennial conference, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., August 26, 1967: 
BREAKING THE POVERTY CYCLE: OVERCOMING 

BARRIERS TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


The theme of this session of the Confer- 
ence, “Overcoming Barriers to Equal Oppor- 
tunity,” assumes correctly that America’s 
racial sub-caste has problems different from 
as well as related to those of her economic 
sub-caste, the poor. Many Negroes are poor 
because they are Negroes. No whites are poor 
because they are white. I purposely exclude 
from this discussion women who comprise 
another identifiable population segment 
which is confronted by barriers to equal op- 
portunity. I do so not because I condone or 
regard as insubstantial the discrimination 
woman faces, but because it has not con- 
signed her to a condition of poverty. I am 
informed that America's women own, al- 
though they do not control, more of the 
country’s wealth than do men, not because 
they earn more but because men bequeath 
most of their wealth to women, and women 
leave most of theirs to other women. 

America’s racial sub-caste consists pri- 
marily of persons called Negroes, although 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, and 
American Indians may be included as may 
Orientals who, by reason of identification 
with powerful National States, for the most 
part receive a different and better treatment 
than these other groups. Since Negroes are 
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several times more numerous than all these 
other groups and since the consequences of 
unequal treatment accorded them have the 
greatest impact on our society, I will be 
primarily concerned with their problems and 
possible solutions to it. In our discussions, 
however, we should not be unmindful of the 
other population groups to which I have 
referred. 

The circumstances of this racial sub-caste 
were of little concern to the great body of 
American citizens until the so-called civil 
rights “revolution” erupted into the streets 
of our Northern metropolises and made it 
unmistakably clear that the very existence of 
our nation as a society based on the rule of 
law depends upon finding an immediate sol- 
ution to what the Swedish social scientist 
Gunnar Myrdal characterized as America’s 
Dilemma. This most pressing of our domestic 
problems present complexities of great sub- 
tlety and many unique aspects. One of its 
unique aspects affords me hope for an even- 
tual solution. This aspect is the legal com- 
mitment of our government and the moral 
commitment of our religious establishments 
to an ethical resolution of the dilemma. 
Another unique aspect which affords hope 
is the faith of the overwhelming majority 
of America’s Negroes in the sincerity of this 
commitment although as I will demonstrate 
this faith is currently waivering and patience 
is running out. The missing ingredient is the 
commitment of the majority of America’s 
white citizens to the proposition that Ne- 
groes are people and fellow citizens who in- 
cidentally happen to manifest certain genetic 
differences. If anyone thinks there is such 
a committment on the part of America’s 
white, consider for a moment a few recurring 
comments in the civil rights colloquy. 

“Where else in the world do colored peo- 
ple enjoy a higher standard of living and 
greater opportunities for advancement than 
they do in America?“, a well-meaning white 
American asks. He would probably consider 
it impertinent if he were asked in rejoinder, 
“Where else in the world but in America do 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, Italians, etc., enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living or a greater opportunity for ad- 
vancement?“ Yet, that rejoinder and his re- 
action to it demonstrates that he hasn't 
made the initial and fundamental commit- 
ment to the proposition that the American 
Negro is as much an American as is any 
white American and that the circumstances 
of Negroes should not be compared with 
those of anyone else anywhere else in the 
world in evaluating his American status. 

A related comment is, “Look how far they 
have come. Why they have a Negro Senator, 
Cabinet member, Congressmen, Judges, etc. 


. Why do they want to move ahead too rapid- 


ly!" Even statistically, which I submit, is not 
the proper approach, is one Senator out of 
100, six (or is it five?) national representa- 
tives out of four hundred thirty-five, or a 
few dozen judges out of thousands note- 
worthy if race is an irrelevancy in the con- 
cept of citizenship, and are modest gains 
spectacular over the span of one hundred 
years? And of what moment is the achleve- 
ment of a few persons of color to the over- 
whelming majority of Negroes who do not 
share in their elevation and how real is their 
individual achievement when a Negro judge 
may be denied access to a place of public 
accommodation where his official identity is 
unknown at the same time when a paroled 
white felon whom he has sentenced is ac- 
cepted at face value? 

This I submit is the primary cause of the 
problem—the basic attitude of the great ma- 
jority of America’s whites towards her Negro 
citizens. Identification of this primary cause 
is, of course, no profound deduction on my 
part. Proof that it is shared by millions of 
Negroes is evidenced by the confusion which 
exists today over the direction and thrust of 
the civil rights movement. Not only are most 
Negroes painfully aware of this basic attitude 
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of whites, but also many now despair that 
it will ever change, or at least voluntarily. 

This massive doubt is the new ingredient 
in the civil rights movement and the one 
which has fragmented N leadership and 
the Negro community and has alienated lib- 
eral whites whose bona fides have been ques- 
tioned, 

Historically, despite the dehumanizing 
effects of chattel slavery, the survivors and 
descendants of Africa's ravished population 
greeted emancipation with enthusiasm, faith 
and hope, Their early leaders knew that 
Physical emancipation wasn’t freedom but 
they believed in its promise. They accepted 
the necessity for social evolution, but, in- 
stead of resorting to violence to realize in 
fact what was theirs in theory, they waited 
Patiently, When patience wore thin, they 
didn’t arm as did the Irish Republican Army 
or the Irgun in Palestine or the Colonials 
in our national history. Instead, they went 
to court, confident that America’s commit- 
ment to the rule of law would prevail once 
the courts handed down a clear mandate. 
Their leadership became, in due course, in- 
stitutionalized. The N.A.A.O.P. devoted itself 


to the conduct of the legal struggle and the 


Urban League undertook responsibility for 
acculturation. Realistically, the cultural de- 
ficiencies of a slave heritage which had 
made Africa men and women humanoid 
robots, programmed only for work but with 
the capacity for reproduction, were recog- 
nized. However, it was confidently believed 
that these shortcomings, massive as they 
Were, could be surmounted just as immi- 
grant Europeans, many with substantial per- 
Sonal obstacles to overcome, had demon- 
strated, 

Only a few people lost faith although the 
ascent was steep and the goal seemed at 
times unattainable. There were some who 
worshipped the false gods of Black Nation- 
alsm, but the Garvey movement and oth- 
ers of less renown failed and Negroes con- 
tinued in their pursuit of the grail of full 
citizenship. Negroes burned no buses, dyna- 
mited no schools or churches or slaughtered 
innocent children at worship and lynched 
no one. No leaders of groups dedicated to 
Segregation were assassinated from ambush. 
Instead, patiently, slowly, and often with 
maddening frustration, Negroes undertook 
countless legal battles to achieve equal treat- 
Ment as citizens. They dared to dream the 
American dream of a country without tyr- 
anny or oppression, racial or religious caste, 
where every man was free, within the con- 
cept of ordered liberty, to realize his great- 
est potential for creativity and happiness. 

Finally, after a series of defeats, the public 
climate changed, and In 1954 the legal wall 
was breached (although the President would 
not declare the decision to be the law of the 
land), and a great expectancy of entering the 
Promised land of equal opportunity and un- 
qualified citizenship excited a populace. The 
Subsequent enactment of the first national 
civil rights legislation in the twentieth cen- 
tury heightened the anticipation and the 
outpouring of a hundred thousand citizens 
in the mall before the Lincoln Memorial in 
the nation’s capital in 1963 gave dramatic 
Public testimony to the triumph of faith. 

However, the view on the other side of the 
Wall was not that of the promised land. In- 
Stead there was a steeper cliff of stubborn 
citizen resistence to the clear mandate of the 
courts and the Congress. The great American 
dream seemed to many Negroes to turn into 
a nightmare. Many who had drunk great 
draugh#s of the heady intoxicant of liberty 
and believed and accepted the assurances of 
Negro leaders and of national leaders that 
Jericho would be entered when the walls 
came tumbling down were hurt, frustrated, 
confused and then angered. 

The wisdom of established leaders was 
questioned and angry new voices are heard 


` 
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demanding a show-down with white America. 
Those voices proclaim that Negroes have been 
tricked into reliance on law and legislative 
efforts, and now, without defining the con- 
cept or how it will be exercised, they call for 
the creation of Black Power. 

This new reaction repudiates any hope of 
integration into the life of America. Instead 
of wanting “in,” the proponents of this move- 
ment want “out.” Convinced that there is no 
possibility of acceptance by white Americans 
of black Americans as human beings and 
equal citizens, they have decided to create 
their own society with its own yalues and 
standards. The contours. of such a program 
are indefinite and its- proponents offer no 
details. They haven't been pressed for speci- 
fications because the current reaction is emo- 
tional and not critical, 

I am not speaking of the Nation of Is- 
lam whose members are popularly called 
Black Muslims. I predict that their repudia- 
tion of the comfortable Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition and profession of an historically 
questionable Islamic heritage of American 
Negroes will prevent their becoming a mass 
movement. I speak instead of the less ven- 
turesome Negro who lives in a ghetto where 
employment is precarious, education of an 
inferior quality and rebuffs based on race 
are experienced daily who has suddenly ques- 
tioned the sincerity of his country's promise 
to him. He is a young person in his late teens 
or early twenties whose personal experience 
does not include a recognition of the oft- 
cited “great gains” of the last three decades. 
He was born during World War II or short- 
ly thereafter and grew up during the Ko- 
rean War and now lives during the Viet- 
nam adventure and has seen violence legiti- 
mized as an instrument of national policy. 
To him, God is dead or possibly never lived. 
He sees the sons of the poor and disinheri- 
ted bearing the brunt of the fighting in Viet- 
nam where by an ironic twist an army career 
affords him the best hope of equal oppor- 
tunity for advancement in a fight proclaimed 
as an effort to bring democracy to another 
people across the sea. He wonders would it 
not be the wiser personal choice for him to 
risk his life to better his own conditions 
here than to lay it down on foreign soil 
for someone else. 

I believe this group comprises a small mi- 
nority of America’s Negroes, but I believe 
with equal conviction that the great major- 
ity, although eschewing this direction, are 
without an alternative which offers any rea- 
sonable hope of a solution to his plight. 

The majority of America's Negroes stand 
at the crossroads. Can they believe in the 
sincerity of America when during the de- 
cade from 1950 to 1960, which I character- 
ize as the lost decade, 330,000 new housing 
units were built in the Detroit area, prin- 
cipally in the suburbs and predominantly 
financed by federal guarantees which for- 
bade racial discrimination in their availa- 
bility and only 3% of these new houses were 
made available to Negroes and much of this 
was public housing? Yet, no official action 
was taken to enforce the non-racial guaran- 
tees and we see today a suburban ring around 
Detroit 96.4% white. During this same dec- 
ade, Detroit's Negroes could purchase only 
used housing at substantially greater costs 
usually without mortgage financing, with the 
result of the doubling up of families in 
order to meet the monthly land contract 
installments. Enforcement of city zoning and 
health ordinances has been lax to non-ex- 
istent In neighborhoods which have become 
predominantly Negro and school attendance 
has increased because of overcrowding with 
the consequence that the Negro pupil often 
has a custodial experience instead of an edu- 
cational one. 

Police attitudes and the recent incredible 
behavior of some of Detroit's Recorder's 
Judges during the riot convince the Negro 
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citizen that one of the missions of these 
agencies is containment of the għetto popu- 
lation, and a resultant citizen animus 
against law and law enforcement agencies, 
too frequently justified by incidents of in- 
sult and brutality, characterize his neigh- 
borhoods. 

The recent irrational and destructive civil 
disturbance in Detroit, parallelling those in 
other Northern cities, was easily predictable 
and the proposed panaceas of more head- 
start programs and job upgrading projects 
suggest treating a cancer with aspirin. 

What is required is equal treatment un- 
der law. What is required is more law en- 
forcement instead of less. The Negro wants 
enforcement of the laws which were enacted 
to give him equal access to jobs, housing, 
and places of public accommodation as were 
the former laws which denied him his rights 
as a citizen. He is waiting, very impatiently, 
to see if America will enforce with equal 
vigor the laws which were designed to pro- 
tect its minorities as it does those which in- 
sure the rights of its majority. 

It is no test of a nation’s adherence to 
the rule of law if only its majority is pro- 
tected in which it regards as its prerogatives. 
I realize the difficulty of the challenge I 
announce. A Scottish legal philosopher once 
said that a society’s civilization is measured 
by its obedience to the unenforceable I rec- 
ognize that every white American cannot. 
be compelled by law to accord to his Negro 
fellow citizens the rights the Constitution 
and laws of this nation guarantee him. Laws 
are effective only when they have the sup- 
port of the majority. He must decide for 
himself whether he wants this nation to 
continue as the noblest experiment in hu- 
man relations the world has ever seen. He 
must, by a revolutionary re-orientation of 
his personal conduct, tell the great majority 
of Negroes standing at the crossroads that 
we shall continue this experiment together. 
If he does not, James Baldwin’s prophecy 
of the fire next time, a preview of which we 
are witnessing across the nation, may be 
realized and I fear the result could be geno- 
cide because reservations of American In- 
dian experience would be inadequate to con- 
tain twenty million black people. 

I omit as irrelevant to this discussion but 
as an observation of vital importance that 
nothing can be more corrosive of our na- 
tional moral fiber than to have the vast ma- 
jority of our citizens in violation of the 
stated law. 

George Schuyler, a Negro journalist, wrote 
twenty years ago: 

“By a peculiar logical inversion the Anglo- 
Saxon ruling class, its imitators, accomplices 
and victims haye come to believe in a Negro 
problem Continued reference to a Negro 
problem assumes that some profound dim- 
culty has been or is being created for the hu- 
man race by .. . Negroes. It has been cen- 
turies since any Negro nation has menaced 
the rest of humanity. The last of the Moors 
withdrew from Europe in 1942. ... . Negroes 
did not inaugurate the trans-Atlantic slave 
traffic, although some profited from it. They 
have not invaded anybody's territory in al- 
most a millenium. They have passed few, if’ 
any, Jim Crow laws, established no Jim Crow 
customs, set up few white ghettos, carried 
on no discriminatory practices against whites 
and have not devoted centuries to propa- 
ganda attempting to prove the superiority 
of blacks over whites. . . . The only sense in 
which there has been a Negro problem is in 
the colored folks natural human aversion 
and opposition to conquest, enslavement, ex- 
ploitation and debasement. .. .” 

George Schuyler is right in this respect 
but wrong when he talls the problem a Cau- 
casion problem. It is an American, or more 
accurately, a human problem, and its solu- 
tion is the responsibility of us all. 
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Independence Hall at Minimundus, 
in Klagenfurt, Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is with 
pride that I reflect upon the patriotism 
exhibited by a fellow Philadelphian and 
civic leader, Arthur C. Kaufmann, in pre- 
senting a model of the most historic 
building in Philadelphia, Independence 
Hall, and a model of the Liberty Bell to 
Minimundus—small world—located in 
Klagenfurt, Austria. 

Minimundus, which was opened to the 
public in 1959, is a mini-version of some 
leading manmade landmarks. Scale 
models of the Arc de Triomphe, the Eiffel 
Tower, Versailles, and the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, as well as a Japanese 
palace from Osaka, can been at Mini- 
mundus. Model buildings portray Eng- 
lish structures. Moscow is represented. 

At the time of Arthur Kaufmann’s first 
visit to Minimundus earlier this sum- 
mer, there was no representation from 
the United States. Arthur Kaufmann was 
distressed by this lack; then, sparked by 
love of country, the idea of a replica of 
Independence Hall to fill this void was 
born. 

So on Sunday, September 10, Arthur 
C. Kaufmann delivered, in the German 
language, the following dedication of 
models of Independence Hall and the 
Liberty Bell at Minimundus, Klagenfurt, 
Austria. 

“Independence Hall” at Minimundus 
is dedicated in honor of former Judge 
Edwin O. Lewis, of Philadelphia, who is 
chairman of the Independence National 
Historical Park Advisory Commission 
and president of Independence Hall As- 
sociation. Mr. Kaufmann also is a mem- 
ber of the advisory commission. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement, translated from the German, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF ARTHUR C. KAUFMANN AT DEDICA- 
TION OF MODELS OF INDEPENDENCE HALL AND 
THE LIBERTY BELL at “MINIMUNDUS,” KLA- 
GENFURT, AUSTRIA, SEPTEMBER 10, 1967 
Madam Chairman, Distinguished Guests, 

Ladies and Gentlemeh, Boys and Girls, for 

many years, it has been our privilege to visit 

your beautiful country, but what's more im- 

portant, to meet and to know your splendid 

people. In our judgment, people make the 
world, and your people have also created the 

“small world,” or Minimundus, which is still 

another credit to Austria and its enterprising 

people. The underlying principles of Mini- 
mundus and the Rettet das Kind“ Move- 
ment are that children represent the future 
of the world. We believe this makes that fu- 

ture appear brighter. i 
Austria, like America, is fortunate in en- 

joying the benefits of ‘freedom and democ- 
racy. It has been well said that “the passion 
for freedom is the love of all men.” Let us 
cherish the hope that our two great coun- 
tries may carry on together for many years 
this passion for freedom, through that fun- 
damental principle—the love of all men! 
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Americans, like all thinking people, do not 
agree on all things, but we do agree that our 
two most significant and meaningful symbols 
of freedom and democracy, are the Independ- 
ence Hall and the Liberty Bell. That’s why 
we are proud and delighted to have this op- 
portunity of linking closer together our two 
countries, which already have so much in 
common. It will be gratifying to us over the 
years to realize that these two symbols stand 
here in beautiful Klagenfurt, where they will 
serve the dual purpose of expressing our 
friendship and helping the “Rettet das Kind” 
Movement. Today's dedication of these small 
but exact replicas of our Philadelphia shrines, 
is still another manifestation of the fact that 
Philadelphia is known all over the world as 
“The City of Brotherly Love.” This, once 
again, emphasizes that, indeed, the passion 
for freedom is the love of all men. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our 
heartfelt gratitude for the splendid coopera- 
tion received from so many people here and 
in the USA. Included are: 

Mr. Rudolf Mattesich, United States Repre- 
sentative of the Austrian Tourist Depart- 
ment; W. Hofrat Df. Peter Zojer, his lovely 
wife and the staff of Minimundus; Trans 
World Airlines, which flew over the Liberty 
Bell; the students of the Technical High 
Schools of Austria, who did such a creditable 
job in building this scale model; the Inde- 
pendence Hall Association of Philadelphia 
and Mr. M. O. Anderson, who serves as Super- 
intendent of Independence Hall, representing 
the National Park Service, a branch of our 
Government's Department of the Interior; 
and the press, radio and television of both 
countries, as well as the Voice of America. 

We also want to thank the following high 
Officials and organizations on both sides of 
the water, who have written such enthusiastic 
and sincere letters. These have been turned 
over to the executives of Minimundus for 
their archives: 

His Excellency, Dr. Ernest Lemberger, 
Austrian Ambassador to the United States; 
the Honorable Douglas MacArthur, II, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Austria, who is repre- 
sented here today by the Cultural Attaché, 
Professor Martin S. Kermacy; the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States; the Honorable Ray- 
mond P. Shafer, Governor of the great State 
of Pennsylvania; the Honorable Hugh D. 
Scott, United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; the Honorable James H. J. Tate, Mayor 
of the City of Philadelphia who contributed 
the replica of the Liberty Bell that you will 
shortly see and hear; the Freedoms Founda- 
tion of the USA, located in Valley Forge, 
another historic landmark; and we thank 
all of those who cooperated so wholeheart- 
edly in arranging today’s impressive cere- 
monies. 

And now, it is my pleasant to read a letter 
from The White House: 

“The President was pleased to learn that 
a replica of the Independence Hall and the 
Liberty Bell are to become a part of the 
permanent exhibit at Minimundus in Kla- 
genfurt, Austria. 

“He has asked me to tell you that he 
shares the pride of Mayor Tate and the 
people of Philadelphia that this cherished 
symbol of American independence will now 
join historic replicas of other nations. 

“With my own and The President’s warm 
best wishes, 

“Sincerely, 
“JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, Jr., 
“Special Assistant to the President.” 

Finally, it is with pride that Mrs. Kauf- 
mann and I dedicate these miniature models 
of Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 
to a really great American, a distinguished 
Philadelphia jurist and gentleman, who, 
over three decades, has led the movement 
to enlarge and improve these two national 
shrines. 

Without his able leadership, this restora- 
tion would not have begun. Because of his 
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untiring efforts, it is now nearing comple- 
tion. 

Yes, we are delighted to present these 
models to the citizens of Austria and of 
Klagenfurt and to Minimundus, in honor of 
our good friend, Judge Edwin O. Lewis. 

Thanks to all of you for being here today. 


Students at Immaculate Heart of Mary 
School in Brooklyn Offer Views on Im- 
portant National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, at the close 
of the last school year, I had the privi- 
lege of awarding the trophies to students 
at the Immaculate Heart of Mary School 
in my district in Brooklyn. At that time I 
learned that the school, in collaboration 
with its own Home-School Association 
and the Lt. David Schnaars Post 1831 of 
the Catholic War Veterans, were spon- 
soring contests for essays on “Vietnam” 
and the “Burning of the Flag” issues. 

The war in Vietnam and law and order 
in our society are perhaps the two most 
critical problems presently before the 
country. The interest and wisdom of these 
young people in regard to these impor- 
tant issues should be a source of en- 
couragement to those of us who must 
deal with these matters at the national 
level. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the contests must go to Msgr. William 
Casey, pastor, Sister Thomas Aquinas, 
principal of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary School, and Mr. Ignatius M. Pao- 
lilla who served as chairman. 

So that our colleagues may have the 
benefit of the views of some of my 
younger constituents on these major is- 
sues, I am including the prize-winning 
essays as part of my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

I would observe that seventh-grade 
children in my district appear to have 
more cogent views and expressions than 
certain so-called peace experts like 
Harry Ashmore of the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions. 

How THE WAR IN VETNAM Is HELPING THE 
UNITED STATES 
(By Victoria Capuano, fourth grade, 
first place) 

Vietnam is a country forming the eastern- 
most part of the Indo-chinese Peninsula. On 
July 21, 1965, it was divided into two coun- 
tries—South Vietnam and North Vietnam. 

The United States Air Force launched air 
raids on North Vietnam in February in re- 
prisal for Viet Cong attacks on United States 
Army bases at Pluku and Tury Hoa in the 
South. They concentrated on roads, railways, 
bridges, radar stations, ammunition dumps, 
oil supply depots, encampments, avoiding 
heavily-populated areas. In June the raids 
began to extend from the regions South of 
the Red River Delta to points west and south 
of Hanoi. 

Communists are fighting there and have 
killed priests and sisters. They would take 
over the whole world and take all the peo- 
ple’s money away. Our men stopped the 
spread of Communism in Southeast Asia. 
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They are learning culture and customs. They 
have fought for our country and died—but 
they did not die in vain. That is the way 
the war is helping us. 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM AND WHAT 
Ir MEANS TO ME 


(By Teresa Paolilla, fifth grade, first place) 


This war is the most unpopular, most 
talked about and the most confusing war 
the United States was ever in. Young men 
have burned their draft cards, marched in 
Protest of the war. You hear many views 
expressed on radio and TV. It is claimed 
that we are the agggressor, and have no right 
to be in South Vietnam. 

The Constitution of the United States 
States that only Congress shall have the 
Power to declare war. Then the question is: 
Are we at war and why? 

To try to understand, we must go back in 
history. After the war with France in 1954, 
Vietnam was separated into the North and 
South. South Vietnam made an agreement 
with the United States that upon request 
the United States would send men and 
material. The Senate ratifies all treaties and 
commitments. We are committed to send 
material and men to any nation that has 
signed treaties or agreements with the 
United States if they are invaded and ask 
our help. 

North Vietnam sent material and men to 
Support the Viet Cong and their revolution 
with the South Vietnam government. They 
feel that they are not invading a foreign soil 
because Vietnam is still part of their copyn- 
try—therefore they are not aggressors—the 
United States is. 

West Germany and East Germany is a 
divided country and we recognize West Ger- 
Many. North and South Korea is a divided 
country and we recognize South Korea. 
South Korea asked our help and we sent men 
and material. The war never ended—there is 
Only an armistice. 

Under the UN Charter all member nations 
are supposed to send troops to maintain peace 
when a member-nation is invaded. The 
United States of America has signed this 
obligation and other various treaties. The 
President, the Commander-in-Chief, has the 
power to send men and material to police a 
country or to maintain peace when that 
country is invaded by another, but only 
when that country requests our help. We 
did the same thing in the Dominican Re- 
public when Cuban Communists invaded 
that country and when peace was restored 
we withdrew our troops. 

In South Vietnam the USA wants a politi- 
cal solution to the Vietnam question and not 
& military one. Recently President Johnson 
wrote a letter to the Premier of 
North Vietnam. He offered to stop the bomb- 
ing of the North and the sending of more 
men to South Vietnam if the North Viet- 
namese would also stop sending men and 
material. This direct offer of peace was re- 
jected by North Vietnam. 

We are trying to follow along the lines of 
Pope Paul's suggestion for an honorable 
peace. Many of our boys are dying in South 
Vietnam to protect the freedom of other 
people and thereby protect the freedom of 
the USA. 

I am proud to be an American. We have 
the legal and moral right to be in South 
Vietnam. Right or wrong I am an American. 
I support our country because we value 
human life—and men have laid down their 
lives to protect their own rights and those 
of other human beings. By protecting the 
Tights and freedom of other people, we there- 
by protect our own rights and freedom and 
that is what the war in Vietnam means to 
me. 
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THE VIETNAM War—A REAL WAR OR 
Po.tricaL War? 


(By Robert Benvenuto, sixth grade, first 
place) 

Vietnam is a small insignificant country in 
southern Asia that has captured the hearts 
and minds of all men because of man's 
weapon to build and destroy other nations 
and peoples. The Vietnam war started as a 
political war caused by many disagreements 
between North and South Vietnam. North 
Vietnam declared war on the South. The 
United States felt that she should step In 
and try to stop the Communists from spread- 
ing their doctrines and cruel ways of lfe. 
After this, the war in Vietnam became a 
"real war.” 

While in the Vietcong territory, the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong suffered great mili- 
tary losses. Even with these hardships there 
still seemed plenty of fight left in them. 
Despite America’s decision in June to bomb 
oll dumps and installations in the vicinity 
of Hanoi and Haiphong, North Vietnamese 
infiltration into the South continued at a 
high rate. Notwithstanding their supply 
problems, the North Vietnamese boosted 
their total of troops fighting in South Viet- 
nam to some fifty thousand by the end of 
1966. This is a “real war.” 

Pope Paul, knowing the results of war, 
pleaded with all to cease fire. He knew a com- 
promise on all sides was necessary. The Com- 
munists failed to see his ideas for com- 
promise and peace. Therefore they demanded 
the withdrawal of all United States troops 
prior to the peace talks. Because of this the 
United States stated that they would meet 
the terms if the Communists would do the 
same. The Communists then made an at- 
tack on South Vietnam the next day. This 
is a “real war.” 

When President Johnson was running for 
reelection he commented that he would not 
send any more troops to Vietnam unless nec- 
essary. Circi tances have warranted dou- 
bling the number of troops in South Viet- 
nam, raising the total to 327,000 at its peak. 
With more United States troops in action 
casualties took a sharp upward turn, Be- 
cause of this, in March, the United States 
dead for the first time exceeded the South 
Vietnamese dead. 

In the air war the United States lost more 
than 400 planes during the year, the bulk of 
them being shot down by intense ground fire. 
During the year there was a lull in air strikes 
against the North as President Johnson 
launched an intense peace drive. But with no 
response from Hanoi, United States jets again 
screamed northward after bombing was 
stopped for 37 days. This is a “real war.” 

For Americans, 1966 in Vietnam was a year 
of continuing hope and anguish. Hope 
stemmed from the fact that the military posi- 
tion of the United States and its allies was 
more improved. The anguish derived from 
the undisputable fact that this Improvement 
was wrought with higher casualties and cost. 
The hope of all Americans and peace-loving 
people is In being victorious in the war and 
returning once more to the “the land of the 
free and home of the brave.” It is the hope of 
America that this real war will be a real 
and lasting peace for all nations. j 

Mr REACTION To THE BURNING OF THE 

AMERICAN FLAG 
(By Susan Hallran, seventh grade, first place) 

My feeling is very strong for my country. 
I love it and would never want to see it de- 
stroyed. The American flag stands for my 
country, so I feel that same way about it. 
Anyone who burns the American flag could 
3 be mentally ill, or not an American 
citizen. 
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If an American citizen burns the flag, in 

my opinion he is committing an act of trea- 
son. It really makes me angry to know that 
ja citizen could burn a symbol that stands 

for peace and justice and also the repre- 
sentations of other states. The American flag 
is not only a symbol, but something hundreds 
of men have risked their lives for. The flag 
lets everyone know that all men are equal 
and that all love their country, 

If I had been there when those men 
burned the American flag, I would have tried 
to stop them. I couldn’t just stand by and 
see the flag, which represents so much, 
burned to ashes in front of my eyes. The peo- 
ple who were there and didn’t try to stop this 
action should be totally ashamed and not 
be able to call themselves American citizens. 


FLAG BURNING 


(By Patricia Passadino, seventh grade, second 
place) 

Our country is a strong and steadfast one 
until a law violated against its very meaning 
is permitted to occur. 

A peace rally against the war was held 
some two weeks ago in Central Park. Demon- 
strators got carried away and very boldly 
burned the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica. This mob mentality is a sin and crime 
against our country as well as God. We have 
a duty to love and perfect our country. This 
goal cannot be obtained if the people of the 
states act so violently against the flag, 

This act, performed in public, is the lowest 
form of government ridicule possible. No 
punishment is too harsh on the person or 
persons involved when we think of the blood, 
sweat and tears put Into and represented by 
our flag. The development of a barren terri- 
tory and the freedom of the individual—this 
is the meaning of the flag to hundreds of 
our citizens. 

So many have fought for it and are striv- 
ing to keep it—what of these ignorant in- 
dividuals who would destroy it? We must 
overcome them and wipe them out and con- 
tinue to progress in the ways seen fit for our 
welfare and that of our government. 

As a student and prospective voter of the 
United States I feel that such treason cannot 
exist if we are to continue on in life. There 
cannot be any motive behind these insane 
people. If this were to be overlooked a great 
nation would collapse. 

An act as horrible as this cannot and will 
not go unpunished. 

THE BURNING OF THE FLAG 
(By Annette Incarbone, eighth grade, first 
place) 

I think the burning of the flag is showing 
that the boys in the United States are down- 
right cowards. Look at all the boys shedding 
their blood in Vietnam for the freedom of our 
country. When our enemies see pictures of 
the United States flag being torn, dirtied and 
burned to ashes with no one being punished 
for it they laugh at the stupid Americans be- 
cause they feel they are so weak minded. 

Anyone who destroys the American fiag is 
an enemy to himself and his country and 
would think nothing of conspiring with the 
Communists. They would love to force our 
freedom into dictatorship. 

Our fiag stands for freedom and always 
will. 

As an American I feel that people who de- 
stroy or mishandle the flag in any way should 
be punished severely by fines or imprison- 
ment. 

I wonder how our forefathers would feel if 
they were alive today and could see how our 
fiag is maliciously set afire and spit upon 
knowing of all the blood that was shed to 
preserve our flag and freedom, Again I say, 
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punishment for those who mistreat our flag. 
Let us remember Philip Nolan—"the man 
without a country.” 


THE BURNING OF THE FLAG 


(By Patricia Slesarchik, eighth grade, second 
place) 


On April 15th something happened which 
all Americans can be very proud of, The 
American flag was burned by Americans. 
They should really be proud of what they 
did for our country. It was a real milestone in 
what our morals are coming to. When an- 
other country burns our flag, everyone is 
shocked and that is enough to break-off dip- 
lomatic relations. So what happens when 
our own country does it? We can't break off 
diplomatic relations. 

What really gets me is that no one said 
anything. Nobody stopped it. Are we all so 
hardened as not to care? This time they 
can’t blame it only on teenagers. There were 
grownups there too. Why didn’t they stop 
it? 

The burning of the flag didn’t have any- 
thing to do with the war in Vietnam. Oh 
yes, it started out that way, but even if you 
don't like the way your country does some- 
thing, out of respect you would not burn its 
fiag! 

Teenagers were very fairly represented at 
the demonstrations. Whose fault is it? Their 
parents? Maybe. After all, they were sup- 
posed to instill in their offspring a respect 
for their country. 

But I doubt if that was the case with all of 
them. Most likely it was that they would 
be big shots with their friends. They prob- 
ably didn’t expect it to go so far, and when 
it did, they were afraid to speak up. 

Why? Was it worth it—to lose all of your 
self-respect for a few minutes of fun? 

Surely none of us can be so hardened that 
we wouldn’t be ashamed of what happened. 

In contrast, take the pro-Vietnam demon- 
strations. No disrespect was shown to the 
United States. Our flag was proudly carried 
down Fifth Avenue. The people who took 
part in that can really be proud. 

What is this country coming to? 


Antiballistic Missile System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM O. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
6, 1967, in my weekly report to the citi- 
zens of my district—Louisville—I pre- 
dicted “that the President will succumb 
to a thin defense system, costing between 
$3 and $5 billion.” Today President 
Johnson and Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara announced that the United 
States will start building a $5 billion 
antiballistic missile system which will 
be a prelude to an expanding defense 
system that might ultimately cost $40 
billion. On June 22, I joined with 35 first- 
term Republican Members of Congress in 
urging the administration to immedi- 
ately establish an adequate ABM system. 
We sent a strongly worded resolution to 
Secretary McNamara demanding action 
at an early date. This was followed up 
by a meeting with the Secretary of De- 
fense at the Pentagon, where additional 
arguments were voiced in favor of such 
a system. 


In April, I sent a questionnaire to 
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every resident of Louisville in which I 
asked the question, “Should the United 
States immediately begin action on an 
antiballistic missile system?” Sixty-two 
and six-tenths percent answered in the 
affirmative. To my mind, this is a perfect 
example of citizen participation in their 
Government. Through their elected 
representatives in the Congress, Ameri- 
cans have made their views known to the 
President and to the Defense Depart- 
ment. Continued pressure forced the 
President and the Secretary to bend to 
the will of the people. 


Another Communist Graces Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, while gal- 
lant Americans of Polish descent strug- 
gle to preserve their homes and families 
in Milwaukee, their National Capital sees 
a Pole from the Communist-suppressed 
homeland arriving to aid in the inter- 
national undermining of these United 
States. 

My prayers are for our gallant Mil- 
waukee fellow countrymen. My political 
regards but scorn for the Washington 
Socialists representing the Communist 
regime of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the Even- 
ing Star article of September 13 follow- 
ing my remarks: 

New Envoy's WIFE Is ARTICULATE CAREER 

Woman, Too 
(By Toni House) 

She is a satirist, translator, art collector, 
mother, concert-goer and loves living in an 

ent. 

She is an outspoken, articulate proponent 
of the working woman and is a shining ex- 
ample of combining career and home to the 
advantage of both. x 

She is the diplomatic corp’s newest distaff 
addition, wife of Polish Ambassador Jerzy 
Michalowski, who, yesterday, presented his 
credentials to the President. 

The Michalowskis are temporarily in resi- 
dence at the Washington Hilton. Come the 
month's end they will move to their perma- 
nent residence in the Colonade Apartments 
over-looking Glover Archbold Park in North- 
west. 

Such greenery, such trees, raptures Mrs. 
Michalowski—"There are more trees in that 
park than in all of Warsaw.” 

The mother of two sons interrupted a 
career in television writing three weeks ago 
when they moved to Washington. 

But she has no intention of being a lady 
of leisure here. 

The linguist said yesterday she has a great 
affection for the English language (which 
she divides into “English” and American“) 
and has translated about 15 works into 
Polish, including Hemingway, Caldwell and 
Miller. 

Raising her eyebrows in a gesture of mock 
concern, she states her housekeeper once de- 
scribed her as a “woman who does nothing— 
just sits and reads or writes all day.“ 

TRANSLATES 

Before moving to Washington, Mira 

Michalowski finished translating an adult 
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novel by the late A. A. Milne, author of every- 
one's teddybear, “Winnie-the-Pooh.” 

The Polish, she said, have a great affection 

~for Pooh and friend's creator and at his 
death named a Warsaw street in his honor: 
“Winnie-the-Pooh Street.” 

This is not the Michalowskis first tour In 
the United States. From 1957 to 1960, the am- 
bassador was the Polish envoy to the UN. 

“I loved New York,” said his wife, “but I 
find Washington intriguing. I suspect it will 
take me about 6 months to find my way 
around.” ` 

Ambassador Michalowski replaces former 
Ambassador Edward Drozniak, wno died last 
November. 


The Korean National Science-Cultural 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious problems confronting the 
developing nations of Southeast Asia is 
the shortage of personnel capable of per- 
forming the technical tasks inherent in 
industrialization. Education and training 
are, of course, the keys to the solution of 
this problem, but these are not simple 
processes. Most of the Southeast Asian 
nations lack any base from which to 
commence any valuable training pro- 
gram; educational facilities are far be- 
low the necessary level. The United States 
and other friendly developed nations are 
lending what assistance they can, but 
this kind of aid has definite shortcom- 
ings. First, most often it cannot be ade- 
quately extensive. Second, it is Western 
training and education and does not pro- 
vide a healthy incentive for the trainee 
to remain in the homeland—opportuni- 
ties in the West are far too attractive. 
Consequently, if the shortage of qualified 
personne] is to be overcome, it must be 
overcome by the developing nations 
themselves, 

I would like to make a few comments 
today on a program recently established 
in the Republic of South Korea which 
appears to be an outstanding effort to 
solve the technical manpower problem. 
The program is called the Korean Na- 
tional Science-Cultural Center. The pro- 
gram had its actual beginning in March 
of 1966, when Mr. Joseph Allen Patter- 
son, then Director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, was asked to assist 
in the planning for a new institution to 
replace their science museum which had 
been destroyed during the war. From a 
series of meetings which followed, a plan 
evolved for a new center with a program 
combining all aspects of science and 
technology with the broad spectrum of 
Korean cultural history. The Korean of- 
ficials realized that their people lacked 
an adequate base of understanding to 
fully appreciate or be of assistance in the 
rapid technological changes which are 
taking place in Korea. These officials fur- 
ther felt that the center should provide 
programs in the cultural history of Korea 
to help firmly establish for Koreans their 
historical identity, traditions, and heri- 
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tage as they continue the remarkable 
Postwar development of their country. 
By voting to appropriate $25,000 toward 
the costs of the study, the Cabinet of the 
Republic of South Korea wholeheartedly 
approved the plan on December 30, 1966. 

A planning study, which will take 1 
year, is the first phase of the program. 
The study is designed to produce a de- 
tailed description of the scope, size, pri- 
Orities, time schedules, and estimates of 
Cost. It calls for a total of $148,000: $83,- 
400,000 from private American founda- 
tions and corporations; $25,000 which 
the Korean Government has voted to ap- 
Propriate; and $40,000 from the USOM. 

Although the proposed Korean Na- 
tional Science-Cultural Center is still in 
the planning stages, some basic outlines 
haye already been set. Communication 
Will be one of the most formidable obsta- 
Cles to the success of the center. The 
center plans to interpret science and 
technology in terms which are intelligible 

the layman by relating the information 
to the Korean experience, interests, and 
Conditions. A continuous effort will be 
Made to involve the Koreans’ interest and 
Participation in the center’s program. 

Communication will also pose a prob- 
lem in the sense of dissemination; the 
Koreans have described this problem as 

Milk is found only where the cows are.” 
The scope of the center includes a main 
building in Seoul, with satellite centers 
located in other cities, and mobile trucks 
Which will circulate to the rural and 
Coastal villages, The satellite centers will 
be designed to receive exhibits and pro- 
grams emanating from Seoul. The mobile 
trucks will carry exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, films, and lectures. Yet, the pro- 
gram must not be limited to these facili- 
ties. Information must be communicated 
Wherever and however possible to afford 
the plan a significant effect on the popu- 

of Korea. Toward this end means of 
incorporating programs with general ed- 
Ucational facilities and other public me- 
dia, inchiding radio, television, and pub- 
lications, are being explored. 

One of the most important tasks of 
the planning study is the establishment 
Of priorities of needs of the Korean peo- 
ple. Two are clear. First, the Korean edu- 
Cational system has undergone tremen- 
dous expansion in recent years and now 
Needs to concentrate on the quality of 
the science instruction. Since 1953, the 
elementary school system has established 
5,000 schools and 79,000 schoolteachers 
to serve more than 5 million schoolchil- 
dren, Elementary school is now free and 
Compulsory. The center must consider 
how it can effectively help the teacher 
transmit to a class of more than 60 pu- 
Þils basic concepts of science, such as 
8ravity, sound, weather, or space. If the 
center can help the elementary school 
System form a basis among students for 
Scientific comprehension, a tremendous 
Step will have been made toward the 
technological advancement of the Kor- 
Can people. Second, programs must be 
Organized to assist the Korean farmer. 
He must learn to use the chemical fer- 
tilizers and insecticides and other pro- 
8ressive measures that agricultural sci- 
€nce has developed. Obviously, if the 
farmers are unable to use these new 
Methods, agriculture cannot benefit from 
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them. The center can be of great assist- 
ance in this field. 

As the Korean National Science-Cul- 
tural Center develops, I am confident we 
shall see it making a valuable contribu- 
tion to Korean society. This kind of pro- 
gram can be of much greater importance 
than the technological advancement it 
will produce. The emphasis of the en- 
tire program will be on Korea; its hu- 
man, natural, and historical resources; 
it shall concentrate on the cultural edi- 
fication of the people as well. In this 
way the Korean National Science-Cul- 
tural Center can help establish a spirit 
of kinship and allegiance, based in the 
past—yet expanding into the technologi- 
cal future, that will be of immeasurable 
value as Korea undergoes its rapid trans- 
formation to a modern industrial state. 
Hopefully Koreans can assist nations in 
following her example. 


The Kee Report—Citizenship Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor», I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
the observance of “Citizenship Day”: 

Crrizensuir Day 


This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Each year on September 17th, we observe 
Citizenship Day, the day on which we honor 
those citizens, both native-born and foreign- 
born, who enter into active citizenship ei- 
ther by having come of age or by naturaliza- 
tion, This is an.occasion on which we should 
remember the deep significance of United 
States citizenship. 

In this report, I would like to outline for 
you a brief history of Citizenship Day, its 
purpose and why it should not be forgotten 
among American patriotic observances. 

Citizenship Day is designed to emphasize 
both. the importance of American citizen- 
ship and of the rights and duties which it 
entails under our Constitution. Until 1952, 
the significance of United States citizenship 
was observed in early spring on “I am an 
American Day.” This sacred occasion was 
designed to honor all those who had just at- 
tained the full rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship. The anniversary of the signing of 
the United States Constitution, from which 
all those rights and duties flow, was ob- 
served separately. 

Citizenship and the Constitution are in- 
separable. Without the rights guaranteed, 
and duties imposed by our Constitution, cit- 
izenship would be only an empty word. Real- 
izing this, your Congress, in 1952, passed a 
Joint Resolution, signed by President Tru- 
man, uniting these two patriotic observ- 
ances into one “Citizenship Day.” 

Citizenship Day celebrates the anniversary 
of the signing of the Constitution. On this 
day, we reaffirm our faith in our citizenship 
and in the principles of our Constitution. 
This is the week designated as Constitution 
Week" to emphasize the vital relation of citi- 
zenship to the Constitution. 

We should never forget that United States 
citizenship is a privilege. We all have a sacred 
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obligation to live up to the high standards 
of achievement established by our fathers 
and forefathers, the high standards of being 
Tesponsible United States citizens. 

` There has never been a period in our Na- 
tion’s history when the principles of liberty 
under our Constitution have been more seri- 
ously threatened. We need only to look to the 
nations being attacked by the Communists, 
or to the millions of people living under Com- 
munist domination, who have no rights of 
self-determination where the state controls 
every aspect of their lives, to realize the truly 
great privilege that is ours. This privilege 
guarantees to each of us, native-born and 
naturalized, all of the rights protected by 
our Constitution. Surely the duty of respon- 
sible citizenship imposed by our Constitution 
is a very small price to pay in return for 
those guarantees. 

President Grover Cleveland summed it up 
when he said: “As we rejoice in the patriot- 
ism and devotion of those who lived a hun- 
dred years ago, so may others who follow us 
rejoice in our jealous love of constitutional 
liberty.” 

We should never forget that our obliga- 
tions as United States Citizens are to safe- 
guard our constitutional liberties in order 
that our children and grandchildren may also 
enjoy these privileges in the years to come. 

Thank you for listening. 


Intervenor Delays: Is There a Way Out? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
fi oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, hindsight 
provides little consolation for foresight, 
particularly when the public interest has 
been aroused. But unless every facet of 
a problem is explored before a decision 
is made, second guessers have every right 
to ridicule him who would adversely af- 
fect the general welfare through lack 
of proper planning. 

With a new awareness for the need to 
preserve and conserve at least a portion 
of the American heritage, various indus- 
tries have suddenly become faced with 
roadblocks erected by an alert citizenry. 
Electric utilities, for instance, often meet 
resistance from the very beneficiaries of 
their services because the general public 
is no longer satisfied with an exclusively 
practical approach to progress. Today 
the power company must satisfy neigh- 
bors of a generating station that air con- 
tamination will be kept to an absolute 
minimum, that water used to produce 
steam will not imperial aquatic life, that 
esthetic values will not be ignored, 

Actually, there are innumerable ques- 
tions that may arise before a new power- 
plant goes onto the drawing board. So 
many, in fact, that the utility shows 
poor judgment when it does not attempt 
to invite every possible objection before 
it undertakes to proceed with a new 
facility. 

In bringing to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial appearing in the 
July issue of Electrical World, I should 
like to suggest to the utilities that in 
the future they approach their planning 
with the knowledge and assistance of all 
groups which might become involved in 
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any proposed project prior—repeat, 
prior—to any development beyond that 
planning stage. Such a policy would not 
only preclude unnecessary expense but 
also avoid adverse criticism that has 
been occurring with all too much fre- 
quency. 
The editorial follows: 
InTERVENOR DELAYS: Is THERE A Way Our? 


Intervention by conservationist, civic, his- 
torical, farm, sport, and other groups today 
blocks or retards the construction of gener- 
ating plants and transmission lines in many 
parts of the country. The necessity for such 
plants is argued to little avail. 

A prominent New England utility executive 
provides a measure of the local effect of such 
intervention: More than 60% of the genera- 
tion slated for that region during the next 
six years, he says, is held up or faces delay 
by intervenors of one sort or another. 

The time lost in prolonged public hearings 
and the expense incurred in ameliorating the 
bases of complaint, therefore, must be fac- 
tored into the planning of nuclear, steam, 
and hydroelectric generating stations and the 
routing of transmission lines by the electric 
utilities themselves. Companies facing the 
need for such facilities must countenance 
also the possibility of forced abandonment 
of a particular scheme in whole or substan- 
tial part. They have before them conspicuous 
examples of the results of intervention in the 
hearings over Cornwall, High Mountain 
Sheep, and the Keystone 500-ky lines in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Such intervention occurs at hearings on 
practically every governmental level, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, state public service 
commissions, and, in one instance, a city 
council, Intervenors have demanded to be 
heard on the putative damage to natural 
landscape, forests and wildlife, historical 
structures, and the purity of the air, rivers, 
and lakes. They have been heard and their 
cases, discounting oratorical embellishments, 
often have merit. The administration's pro- 
gram for natural preservation not only gives 
some objections official recognition, but ex- 
tends aid and comfort wherever new facili- 
ties involve altering the environment. 

utilities in this country might 
profitably look at the way in which the Cen- 
tral Electricity Generating Board has handled 
this delicate problem in the United Kingdom. 
On that tight little Isle, the CEGB has long 
faced the difficulties that plague our home 
utilities today, which were all the more se- 
vere there because the CEGB is a govern- 
mental agency. The CEGB procedure in an- 
ticipation of building a nuclear power station 
was described recently in a letter by Law- 
rence Dartwell to this publication (EW, June 
12, p 5) and in a prior article (EW, April 17, 
p 81). 

Before authorizing. the lifting of a single 
shovel, the CEGB consulted with county 
Planning officers, the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission, the National Farmers’ Union, ripar- 
lan and other land owners, the Ministries of 
Defense, Civil Aviation, Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, the Power Inspectorate of Nuclear In- 
stallations, and the Board of Trade. This 
painstaking approach to satisfying the 
“amenities” paid off. 

Closer to home, Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
chairman of both the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Natural Beauty 
and of the Electric Utility Industry Task 
Force on Environment. interviewed by this 
publication (EW, March 20, 1967, p 85) 
pointed out: 

“Heretofore each element of our society 
has drawn up its plans separately. And in 
this area of preserving or improving the en- 
vironment, each element has hoped to pass 
the buck to the other to think through and 
pay for what really should be a common re- 
sponsibility. Now what we have to do is pre- 
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plan together, then work together to find a 
method for equitably the cost and 
the common responsibility.” 


Congress Makes an Incredible Blunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a perceptive and forceful editorial from 
the September 15 edition of the Los 
Angeles Times, On several other occa- 
sions this year I have come to the floor 
to commend a particularly good editorial 
from this newspaper—this one is no ex- 
ception. It is entitled “Congress Makes 
an Incredible Blunder.” It deals with the 
Byrnes amendment which was attached 
9171 week to the defense appropriations 

The Byrnes amendment, in its sin- 
gling attack on the good faith and credi- 
bility of America’s relations with Britain, 
was perhaps a reflection of the “new 
isolationism” we hear much about these 
days. Its damage to our relations with 
our allies in Britain could far outweigh 
the few contracts for wooden minesweep- 
ers which the amendment sought to pro- 
tect in certain congressional districts. 
The Times was not fooled, neither were 
the 144 Members who voted against in- 
clusion of this petty legislative rider. I 
am proud to have been one of those who 
voted to uphold the good faith and credit 
of our dealings with our British allies. I 
am also proud to have recognized the 
false economies of the Byrnes amend- 
ment—we may have cut off a $900 bil- 
lion “nose” to spite a $350 million “face,” 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the editorial 
follows: 

CONGRESS MAKES AN INCREDIBLE BLUNDER 

Congress, by voting to sabotage a U.S. 
British arms arrangement which was stacked 
heavily in America’s own favor, is adding a 
chapter to the record of muddle-headedness 
which has been all too prevalent on Capitol 
Hill this year. 

Such flagrant disregard for the American 
national interest, or such astounding igno- 
rance of where that interest lies, does noth- 
ing to enhance the congressional reputation 
for responsible lawmaking. 

Unfortunately, it may prove difficult if 
not impossible to undo the damage which 
has been done. 

The trouble stems from an amendment to 
the $70 billion defense appropriations bill 
which went to the White House Wednesday 
after approval by the Senate. 

This amendment prohibits the Adminis- 
tration from allowing British firms to bid 
for construction of seven U.S. minesweepers 
worth some $60 million. 

It is not surprising that Rep. John Byrnes 
(R-Wisc.), who has shipyards in his district, 
should sponsor such a provision. Members 
of Congress, after all, habitually represent 
the narrow pocketbook interests of their own 
constituents. 

What is shocking is that the full House 
adopted the provision by a 233-144 vote, and 
that the Senate went along—despite the 
clear threat to the overall national interest. 
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By imposing the strict “Buy American” 
requirement, Congress gravely undermined 
the U.S.-British arms arrangement which 
was worked out in March, 1966. 

Britain agreed to buy $2.6 billion worth 
of military equipment from the United 
States. In return, Washington promised that 
this country would purchase $350 million 
worth of military hardware from the British. 

Can anyone seriously call that a bad bar- 
gain for America? 

The British are understandably furious 
over the congressional action, and cries for 
retaliation fill the air. The imes of London, 
among others, is urging cancellation of the 
contract for purchase of 50 F-111 warplanes. 
That contract alone is worth eight times the 
money involved in the minesweepers. 

Prime Minister Wilson's government is 
plainly apprehensive, ,too, that resentment 
among Britons will boil over into demands 
for an end to London support for the U.S. 
effort in Vietnam. 

As a practical matter, President Johnson 
cannot veto the big defense money bill over 
this one deficiency. But, if the House and 
Senate really have this country’s interests at 
heart, they should speedily pass a special 
bill nullifying the Byrnes amendment. 

That would be a highly unusual step. But 
the lawmakers’ own recklessness has created 
an unusual situation. 


Progress in the Veterans’ Educational 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1967 has just become 
law. This measure strengthens and im- 
proves the cold war GI bill which we 
passed last year. 

I know you all share my deep satisfac- 
tion with these two fine pieces of legis- 
lation. 

The cold war GI bill was enacted in 
March 1966. The educational benefits it 
provides became effective June 1, 1966. 

In the first 13 months this law was in 
effect, more than 700,000 veterans applied 
for educational assistance. Over 470,000 
actually entered training. This represents 
9.8 percent of the 4,553,000 potentially 
eligible cold war veterans in civil life. 

By contrast, under the Korean conflict 
GI bill, at the end of the first year 187,600 
had entered training. This was 9.6 per- 
cent of the 1,955,000 potentially eligible 
veterans at that time. 

Under the Korean conflict GI bill it 
took more than 2 years before the num- 
ber participating equaled those entering 
training the first year under Public Law 
89-358— Veterans“ Readjustment Bene- 
fits Act of 1966. 

With the new benefits we have now 
provided, veterans may now pursue on- 
the-job training, flight training, and co- 
operative farm training. We have also 
provided substantially increased rates of 
educational assistance allowance. With 
these more realistic monthly payments, 
up 30 percent in some cases, the pros- 
pects are excellent for increased and 
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broadened participation in the educa- 
tional assistance program. 

Of those who entered training under 
Public Law 89-358, 95.4 percent were vet- 
erans and 4.6 percent were servicemen on 
active duty, a feature unique to this law. 
Approximately 99 percent of the trainees 
Were male and 1 percent female. 

The World War II GI bill and the 
Korean conflict GI bill were responsible 
for upgrading the educational attain- 
Ments of our veterans and vastly in- 
Creased our natural manpower resources, 
€xpanding both the skills and income 
levels of our society. The post-Korean GI 
bill promises to exceed the fine results of 
Prior education programs. For example, 
under the Korean GI bill 51 percent 
had entered institutions of higher learn- 
ing and 49 percent were in training at 

low-college level. Under our current 
law, 74 percent entered college and uni- 
versity training and 26 percent were in 
Vocational, technical, and trade schools. 

Not only are educational opportunities 
in this country more readily available to 
Our veterans and servicemen, but for 
those interested in studying abroad at 
institutions of higher learning, Public 
Law 89-358 makes this possible, There 
are more than 450 colleges and univer- 
sities in 46 countries throughout the 
World approved for GI training. 

Since the inception of the new edu- 
Cational program through July 1967, over 
2,844,000 checks for educatonal benefits 
have been issued, amounting to more 
than $259,639,000. 

The administration of this vast edu- 
Cational program has been accomplished 
With surprising efficiency. Payments of 
educational assistance allowance are 
Made through a computer. This has 
Speeded payments to veterans and at the 
Same time has reduced administrative 
Costs. When this GI bill was enacted, 
Jurisdiction over its educational benefits 
Was returned to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regional offices in all 50 States. 
This wise move has enabled veterans and 
Schools to deal directly with the local 
regional offices. It has meant improved 
service to the veterans and has permitted 
local problems to be speedily solved on a 
local basis. 

From the very beginning of this new 
Program I find that the Veterans’ Ad- 
Ministration has made continuous im- 
Provements in procedures for paying edu- 
Cational benefits. During the first 11 
Months of operations under Public Law 
83-358, the Veterans’ Administration re- 
quired monthly attendance reports from 
Students in colleges and universities, a 
procedure which was mandatory under 
the Korean GI bill. Since last May this 
Procedure has been changed. For courses 
taken at institutions of higher learning, 
Tecurring monthly payments are now 
Made without the necessity for monthly 
attendance reports. This change is fully 
Justified by the fine record of responsi- 
ble cooperation made by our college stu- 
dents and has expedited payments of 
educational assistance allowances to 
them. 

The benefits available under Public 
Lew 89-358 have been widely publicized 
by both the Veterans’ Administration 
and the veterans’ service organizations. 

y magnificent cooperation in ex- 
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plaining and administering the program 
has been obtained from the schools of 
this country. Over 3 million pamphlets 
and 1 million posters have been distrib- 
uted. Representatives of the Veterans’ 
Administration visited and personally 
talked to thousands of veterans, service- 
men, and school officials. This was ac- 
complished through 11,000 orientation 
sessions, through 1 million personal and 
phone interviews, through visits to 5,000 
schools, and 102 Armed Forces separa- 
tion points. 

I have learned from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that the increased educa- 
tional assistance allowance rates of S. 16 
will be made by automatic computer ad- 
justments. In this way there will be no 
delay in getting the new payments to all 
students in their October checks, which 
will be received early in November. 

More than 700,000 veterans and sery- 
icemen are now expected to receive edu- 
cational assistance under Public 89-358 
in fiscal year 1968. The number receiv- 
ing such benefits will remain fairly con- 
stant at that figure for the following 4 
years. 

Large as this expanded educational 
program is, I am convinced that the ex- 
cellent record of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration gives us assurance that the 
splendid service to our veterans and serv- 
icemen will continue. Special commenda- 
tion is due the staff of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the job they have done 
and are doing in the administration of 
the cold war GI bill. 


Fino Introduces Bill To Restore 100-Per- 
cent Medical Expense Tax Deduction 
for Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to restore the 
Federal income tax provisions permit- 
ting full deduction of medical expenses— 
without regard to present floors—in- 
curred for the care of persons over 65 
years of age. 

Many people do not know it, but, un- 
der an amendment to the Federal in- 
come tax law passed in 1965, our senior 
citizens will not be able to deduct the 
full cost of their medical expenses on 
their 1967 income tax returns. Of 
course, most of these expenses will be 
covered by medicare, but there are ex- 
penses which do not come under medi- 
care and our senior citizens will not be 
able to deduct these from taxable in- 
come unless they exceed a certain level. 

Frankly, I am disturbed that the John- 
son administration, which is wasting 
money by the buckets all over the world 
even while bankrolling agitators here at 
home, has chosen to raise this cash in 
part at the expense of our aged and in- 
firm senior citizens. I firmly believe that 
the 100-percent income tax deduction 
for medical and drug expenses for peo- 
ple over 65 should be restored. 
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The Late Brent Spence 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am deeply saddenei to learn of the pass- 
ing of Brent Spence. My affection for 
this grand Kentuckian, this noblest of 
the old school of American statesmen, 
one of the ablest men who ever served 
in this historic body, began in 1949 when 
I came as a freshman to the 81st Con- 
gress and by kind providence and an as- 
sist from the beloved Tom O’Brien, was 
assigned to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. That affection grew with ev- 
ery passing year. 

I am cradled in sweet memories as I 
recall the names and the faces of mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the 81st Congress, when Hugh 
Addonizio, now mayor of Newark, Isi- 
dore Dollinger, Hugh Mitchell, and I sat 
in the steerage, the row of seats below 
the dais where sat Chairman Brent 
Spence and Ranking Minority Member 
Jesse Wolcott, Paul Brown, the valiant 
warrior from Georgia who established 
the all-time attendance record of the 
House, the great Texan, WRIGHT PATMAN, 
now the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, MIKE Monroney, now an out- 
Standing Member of the other body, 
Brooks Hays, Albert Rains, Frank Bu- 
chanan, whose wife succeeded him on 
his death, and later she too pussed on to 
the great grief of all who knew her, and 
ABRAHAM MuLTER who, with Chairman 
Patman are the sole remaining members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
as it was composed in the 81st Congress. 

To the left of Jesse Wolcott sat Ralph 
Gamble, who in his earlier years was one 
of the great athletes of the world. 

In those days the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee had no subcommittees. 
Spence and Wolcott were not only giants 
in the committee, they were giants in 
the House itself. Wolcott’s district in 
Michigan, once safely Republican, is now 
a Democratic district, ably represented 
by James O'HARA. 

Even at that period Brent Spence’s 
sight was failing and he had difficulty 
reading. So great was his power of con- 
centration and so keen and retaining his 
mind and his memory that what had 
been read to him remained with him, 
and I had been at least 6 months on the 
committee before I had any inkling of 
his problem in vision. 

Few men have made a richer contri- 
bution to the legislative history of our 
country. I count my long and close 
friendship with Brent Spence as one of 
the priceless treasures of my associations 
in this body. 

While the years had taken a physical 
toll, Spence’s mind and his intellect re- 
mained as keen as they had been in 
earlier times and I sensed that it was his 
desire to die in harness, while still serv- 
ing as a representative of the people in 
the House of Representatives. Redis- 
tricting and the prospect of a hard cam- 
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paign in new territory changed the pic- 
ture of his expectation, and he accepted 
retirement philosophically. But much 
would Brent Spence have preferred to 
remain here, continuing to the last 
breath the work that he loved so much 
in the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the all-time greats 
of the House has passed on. 


Extension of Dairy Indemnity Payments 
Authority 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill is to extend until 
June 30, 1968, the legislative authority 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
indemnity payments to dairy farmers 
who, through no fault of their own, have 
their milk removed from commercial 
markets because it has been contami- 
nated by residues of chemicals registered 
and approvel for use by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The original dairy indemnity authority 
was contained in section 331 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

This authority has been previously ex- 
tended three times by the Congress of 
the United States, but it expired on June 
30, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 1657, as passed by the 
other body, establishes a separate statu- 
tory authority for this program during 
fiscal year 1968. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFTELD. I shall be happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

(Mrs. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no intention of opposing this bill, but I 
would like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, several ques- 
tions about the bill. 

As the gentleman stated, S. 1657 con- 
tinues a program originally written into 
the war on poverty bill in 1964 to have 
the Federal Government pay dairy farm- 
ers for their losses on milk which had to 
be destroyed because it contained illegal 
residues of DDT or other pesticides. 

Is it not correct, however, that the 
main purpose of this extension is to take 
care of some dairy farmers in Texas 
whose milk was contaminated, not by the 
dairy farmers’ own use of pesticides, but 
by the improper use of pesticides by 
neighboring farmers, with the spray then 
coming over onto the dairy farmers’ 
crops? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I will say to the 
distinguished gentlewoman that she may 
be partially correct in that these crops 
are sprayed by airplanes at times and the 
wind currents blow the pesticides over 
into alfalfa fields, which is later fed to 
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the cattle. However, in some cases it 
would probably be due to other causes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, when we 
have the Federal Government pay in- 
demnities to the victim for the wrongful 
or the accidental misuse of pesticides, do 
we remove all responsibility for damages 
from the farmer who committed the im- 
proper act which caused the damage? Is 
this not like having the Government pay 
damages for one individual’s improper 
acts against another individual? Should 
not the farmer or the spraying firm 
which was at fault have to pay damages? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. In the case of 
dairy farms, the dairy farmer would 
have to establish the fact that he was 
not negligent in the use of the pesticides 
before he could receive any payment 
whatsoever. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I have one 
further question. 

Has there been any thought given by 
the Committee on Agriculture to amend 
the bill or the program to require the 
States to pay at least 20 percent of the 
amount of the Federal subsidy to the 
farmers receiving this poverty money? 

I ask that because of the questions that 
were raised by the Bureau of the Budget 
when it sent up its report on this pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I do not think 
any consideration has been given to the 
States participating in this, for the rea- 
son that the Federal Government has 
encouraged the use of these pesticides 
and, therefore, the problem has largely 
been a responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I realize 
that the money is to go to the innocent 
victim. However, what about those re- 
sponsible for the damage—the spraying 
firm, or the farmer who does this spray- 
ing on his own farm, and then the spray 
insecticide does go over onto the crops of 
an innocent victim. What has been done 
in the effort to make the spraying firm or 
the farmer conducting the spraying of 
his own farm pay these damages? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. It is inevitable 
that when you are spraying from an air- 
plane that the wind currents will carry 
it in various directions. I do not believe 
the spraying firms or the farmer who 
is having his crops sprayed would do this 
intentionally, but that, on the other 
hand, they would take precautions to 
keep it from contaminating their neigh- 
bors’ fields. — 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Would this be a eon- 
tinuing thing, then? 

Mr. STUBBLEFTELD. No. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, Are they trying to 
stop it so that the residue will not go 
over into other fields? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. This is a tem- 
porary measure, it merely extends for 1 
year this program in order to give Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture, 
and other concerned parties a chance 
to investigate and remedy the situation. 
This is stated in the report at page 3. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I will be happy 
to yield to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Could the gentleman tell us how much 
is involved in the loss of dairy products 
in this program? Is $300,000 enough? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I believe the 
loss has been running about $300,000 or 
less a year. 

Mrs. KELLY. Does the gentleman 
mean that $300,000 a year has been going 
on every year? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. For the last 3 
years, yes, between $200,000 and 
$300,000. 

Mrs, KELLY. What are we doing to 
correct this? I do not understand the 
answer of the gentleman to the previous 
question. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, I will be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, 

Mr. LAIRD. We have been spending at 
the approximate rate of $260,000 a year. 
This money has been paid from funds 
made available through the Office of 
Economic Opportunity because of the 
poverty nature of this program in which 
the farmer, through no fault of his own, 
has his milk condemned by the health 
authorities. 

This is the only form of income that 
farmer has. Many times milk has been 
condemned but the farmer himself had 
nothing whatever to do with the use of 
insecticides. The funding of this pro- 
gram is not from a direct appropriation, 
but the funds have come from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to fund this 
particular program. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I will be happy 
to yield to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. KELLY. Notwithstanding the 
background given in the statement of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, it is 
still the taxpayers’ money, is it not, 
whether direct or indirect? 

Mr. LAIRD. It is the taxpayers’ money, 
but I felt the gentlewoman would like 
to know where this is charged to, as far 
as the appropriation is concerned. 

It has been running about $268,000 to 
$297,000 each year, as I recall it. I do not 
have the exact figures before me at this 
time. But that is the manner in which 
we have funded this program. 

Mrs. KELLY. I understand that is 
about the amount, but my concern is 
deeper than that in view of the fact that 
this is charged against the poverty pro- 
gram funds. I believe this is wrong, I am 
trying to find out what is being done, or 
what we are going to attempt to do, in 
the Department of Agriculture to correct 
this situation. 

Mr. LAIRD. This particular bill is an 
attempt to correct that situation. From 
now on this will be a direct appro- 
priation which will be provided for this 
purpose if this bill passes. There will be 
an authorization and this appropriation 
can be made, and then we will not 
have to use the subterfuge of the poverty 
program in order to take care of these 
indemnity payments. 

I might add there have been no in- 
demnity payments made in my State. 
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Most of the indemnity payments have 
been in New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
Ohio, and Texas. This has been limited 
to those particular States. Although my 
State of Wisconsin is America’s dairy- 
land, we have not had this problem in 
the production of milk in Wisconsin. 

Mrs. KELLY. To pursue this question 
further, I want to know what is being 
done to stop the need for such an in- 
demnity program. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. May I say to the 
gentlewoman that the bill S. 1657, as 
Passed by the Senate, establishes a sepa- 
rate statutory authority for this program 
during fiscal year 1968. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to make some 
further comment on this bill. 

There is something being done and it 
is a research program that is presently 
being carried on not only under the 
auspices of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the Public Health Service 
but in full cooperation with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. This has to 
do with the use of nontoxic insecticides 
in the production of milk and feed grains 
and hay that goes into the production of 


So in answer to the gentlewoman from 
New York, there is much being done in 
this research program that will be the 
answer to this and it will preclude the 
Possibility in the future of this kind of 
indemnity payment. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, I yield to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. KELLY. I have the report here 
on the “extension of dairy and indemnity 
Payments authority” and on page 2 it 
Says: 

The Department of Agriculture anticipates 
that milk indemnity payments might reach 
$2 million during fiscal year 1968, the period 
of time covered by this legislation. 


I still want to know what you are do- 

to endeavor to decrease that, or to do 

away with the need for this program, and 
I have not yet had an answer. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, I would point 
out to the gentlewoman, as the gentle- 
Man from Wisconsin has said, the dairy 
co-ops and agricultural colleges and 
State departments of agriculture and 
the cotton co-ops and extension services 
are all cooperating in an endeavor to 
correct this situation. 

I would further say to the gentlewom- 
an that that figure of $2 million should 
be interpreted rather liberally because 
I do not think there will be that much 
involved. 

Mrs. KELLY. May I assume then that 
the cost of the idemnity program will be 
assumed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from now on and not by the anti- 
Poverty program? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Yes; it will. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. I am generally fa- 
vorable to this bill and I assume since 
it is for a rather short period of time, 
and since it looks toward further study 
by A. & M. College, I believe at College 
Station, it would also ultimately yield 
to some other solution. But I would like 
to ask this question. Does the bill now 
permit a subrogation of the Government 
to that of the dairy farmer who has been 
wronged by some neighboring farmer? 

In other words, could the Government 
step into his shoes as a plaintiff against 
another farmer who has wrongfully in- 
jured him by the use of the offending 
pesticide? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I suppose that 
the farmer who is damaged would haye 
to bring a complaint up himself. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Of course, I suppose 
that he suffers no more damage after 
the Government pays him off. But the 
question is, Could there not be some so- 
lution, ultimately, perhaps after a study, 
by which the Government would be 
placed in the shoes of the original 
plaintiff, to bring action against the 
farmer who caused the damage? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I do not think 
that it would be intentional that the 
farmer would cause the damage. As I 
say, I do not think a farmer would in- 
tentionally do anything to contaminate 
another farmer's milk. I cannot con- 
ceive of such a situation. This merely re- 
imburses dairy farmers who have been 
seriously damaged by the fact that they 
cannot market their milk as the result 
of the use of these pesticides. This is 
just a matter of adjusting a bad situa- 


tion where the Department of Agricul- ` 


ture has recommended certain pesticides 
that have seriously damaged certain 
dairy farmers. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I see, and I am sym- 
pathetic with this at the present time. 
But it seems to me that at some time 
in the future, it may be said that a farm- 
er who wrongfully uses pesticides, or a 
manufacturer who wrongfully recom- 
mends their use, should be required to re- 
imburse the Government if the Govern- 
ment reimburses the farmer who is in- 
jured. 

Mr, STUBBLEFIELD. I should think 
so, after they have found corrective 
measures. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Surely. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. May I direct this 
question possibly to the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

I do not think any of us would oppose 
a bill to help the farmer who is inno- 
cently victimized. We realize that this 
chemical, DDT, should not be in milk 
or in any other food. But how can the 
Government make farmers use DDT in 
the proper way? What can we do to 
recapture some of the money we have to 
pay to the farmer who is damaged by 
another farmer’s actions. 

Has the committee given any thought 
to that question? 

Mr. BELCHER. I think that would be 
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a question that would have to be 
answered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture through Secretary Freeman. 
If you would write him a letter and ask 
him why they have not stopped these 
insecticides from contaminating milk, I 
am sure he would reply. After all, the 
Department of Agriculture handles the 
administration of these problems and 
the withdrawal of the milk, and they do 
it on the theory that it contains insecti- 
cides. Down in Texas they say that the 
insecticide blew over from another field 
that was being sprayed from an airplane, 
I do not know whether that is so or not, 
but you have asked the wrong author- 
ity. You will have to ask your own Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I believe that some- 
where in the Secretary’s letter which is 
printed in the report he asks the com- 
mittee to get into this problem, because 
it is a problem. Perhaps someone else 
can answer the question. 

Mr. BELCHER. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, with all the scientists they have 
down there, cannot determine why this 
insecticide has gotten into the milk, I 
do not know how the Committee on Agri- 
culture, on which there are no scientists, 
could determine that question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WHITE]. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, Iam no ex- ` 


pert, but, as I understand it, many years 
ago when the Government condoned the 
use of DDT, the insecticide was used by 
many farmers, particularly in my own 
area by the cotton farmers, and after 
they ceased using it, it still persisted in 
the soil. It now turns up in hay and al- 
falfa even 10 years or more afterward, 
long after they have ceased to use it. 
The farmers buy the alfalfa and they try 
to test it, but these things creep in. The 
cows ingest it and they retain the DDT. It 
comes out in the milk. The farmer is the 
unwitting victim of the indiscriminate 
use of DDT condoned by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment years ago. That is what they are 
asking indemnification for today. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to point out 
that I oppose this kind of legislation 
because I think the Federal Government 
should not take the role of guarantor 
of a product of this type. I think it is 
something that ought to be within the 
purview of the States. The State ought 
to be held responsible in the dissemina- 
tion of such insecticides. I do not think 
the Federal Government should guar- 
antee against this type of thing any more 
than it should guarantee against the 
after effects of all these things used by 
the public or the farmer. I think it is a 
new endeavor that this Congress should 
be very reluctant to enter into. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
may I recall to the gentléman that the 
Government is taking the milk off the 
market, and so it does have an interest 
and responsibility. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Truth-in-Negotiations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer has conducted a 
series of excellent articles concerning 
the waste and improper handling of de- 
fense contracts. These articles, written 
by the Plain Dealer's astute Sanford 
Watzman, have pointed out the inade- 
quacies of present legislation known as 
the Truth-in-Negotiations Act. On 
June 6, 1967, I introduced H.R. 10573, to 
provide authority to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the Truth-in-Negotiations 
Act, which would correct the deficiencies 
in the present law. 

Mr. Watz man's articles follow: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 17, 1967] 
DEFENSE Prick War Heats Ur 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WASHINGTON —Price padding of defense 
contracts is drawing increasing attention on 
Capitol Hill. The issue is exciting both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, with investigations 
by two major committees on tap. 

Target of the criticism is Defense Secre- 

Robert S. McNamara, key man in what 
President Eisenhower once termed the “mili- 
tary-industrial complex.” 

McNamara contends his cost reduction 
program enabled him to save $54 million in 
the last fiscal year by “buying at the lowest 
sound price.“ s 

This assertion and others like it are the 
subject of frequent news releases handed out 
by McNamara’s large corps of press Officers. 

But contradictory evidence has been 
emanating for some time from Congress’ 
General Accounting Office (GAO), one of the 
few government agencies that had no press 
agent until one was hired less than a year 


comptroller Gen. Elmer B. Staats, head of 
GAO, has repeatedly cited cases where the 
Pentagon allowed itself to be overcharged for 
weapons and other materials. These cases, 
turned up by GAO spot-checking, involve 
millions of dollars. 

But the exact amount of overpricing is not 
known, since McNamara has refused to insti- 
tute a comprehensive contract audit pro- 


Profiteering results from MeNamara's fail- 
ure to enforce the Truth-in-Negotiating Act 
strictly, GAO charges. Under the 1962 law, 
contractors must certify that they dealt 
fairly with military purchasing officers by 
supplying cost information that was “ac- 
curate, complete and current.” 

When the Plain Dealer published a series 
of articles last April focusing public atten- 
tion for the first time on a broad range of 
GAO reports, Sen. Stephen M. Young, D-O., 
reacted swiftly. He had the newspaper stories 
reprinted in the Congressional Record and 
demanded a congressional investigation. 

Meantime, as a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Young quietly 
did some checking on his own. He obtained 
copies of confidential GAO and ex- 
amined findings that had not been made 
public. 

In July he disclosed to the Senate, in a 
speech entitled Private Letters’ on War 
Profiteering,” that the “dimensions of this 
problem are even greater than I first sup- 
posed.” He reeled off a number of examples. 
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Rep. William E. Minshall, R-Cleveland, 
questioned Pentagon witnesses when they 
appeared before his defense appropriations 
committee last April, at a closed-door hear- 
ing. Last June Minshall introduced legisla- 
tion to goad the Pentagon into an expanded 
audit program. 

Sen. William Proxmire D-Wis., introduced 
an identical bill in the Senate. 

Proxmire, chairman of the Senate-House 
Joint Economic Committee, read The Plain 
Dealer series in the Congressional Record. 
He ordered that the Truth-in-Negotiating 
Act be added to an agenda of hearings sched- 
uled last May by his economy-in-government 
subcommittee. 

The subcommittee rendered a verdict last 
July, accusing the Defense Department of a 
“disturbing record of loose management.” 
Because McNamara’s men are “lackadaisical,” 
there had been “a serious and comprehensive 
lack of compliance” with the Truth-in-Ne- 
gotiating Act, the panel said. 

Paul R. Ignatius, as assistant secretary of 
defense, was McNamara's spokesman before 
the congressional groups. He has since been 
appointed secretary of the navy. He acknowl- 
edged the validity of much of the GAO criti- 
cism, but added that the Pentagon had long 
been working on reforms. 

After the Proxmire hearings, the Defense 
Department proposed new regulations that 
would require contractors to file corroborat- 
ing evidence with their “truth” certificates. 
GAO had complained the Pentagon was ac- 
cepting the certificates on faith, A final draft 
of the regulations has not yet come forth. 

In addition, Ignatius has informed Staats 
that the Pentagon was organizing truth-in- 
negotiating “seminars” for its purchasing 
officers across the country. 

But the Pentagon still has not taken a 
stand on the Minshall-Proxmire legislation. 
, Besides the Joint Economic Committee 
report, McNamara has the censure of the 19 
Ohio Republican Congressmen, that party's 
largest delegation in the House. Rep. Jack- 
son E, Betts, R-Findlay, led the Ohio group 
into adopting a resolution that called Mc- 
Namara “lax” and urged corrective action. 

Like Sen. Young, Rep. Charles W, Whalen 
Jr., R-Dayton, has conducted his own in- 
quiry. Whalen is a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee. He too obtained 
confidential GAO reports and disclosed new 
cases of padded pricing in a House speech 
last August. 

Rep. Porter Hardy Jr.. D-Va., will hold the 
spotlight in the weeks to come. He is chair- 
man of the special investigations subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services com- 
mittee. His panel expects to open hearings 
soon, first on the truth-in-negotiating act 
and then on defense procurement practices 
generally. 

Proxmire’s committee will resume hearings 
later in the year. 

Rep. Otis Pike, D-N.Y., is the ranking 
Democratic member of the Hardy subcom- 
mittee. He has won attention recently with 
disclosures about overpricing. These trans- 
actions were not covered by the “truth” act 
because the doilar amounts were too small. 
Nonetheless, the Pike findings are being 
viewed as dramatic arguments for economy 
at the Pentagon, 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 18, 1967] 
MINSHALL CHARGES STALLING ON TRUTH BILL 
(By Sanford Watzman) 


WASHINGTON.—Rep. William E. Minshall, 
R-Cleveland, charged yesterday that Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara is blocking 
action on a bill to detect padded pricing 
of defense contracts. 

“He's been stalling for more than three 
months,” Minshall said. “I introduced my 
legislation on June 6, and there hasn’t been 
a word from him since. 
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What's he afraid of? Is it that action 
under the bill would turn up more cases of 
multimillion-dollar overcharges on contracts- 
chiseling that could have been prevented had 
McNamara strictly enforced the Truth in 
Negotiating Act?” 

The Minshall measure, which would open 
company records to Defense Department 
auditors, has been pending before the House 
Armed Services Committee. An Identical bill, 
introduced in the Senate by William Prox- 
mire, D-Wis., is also inactive. 

Hearings have not been scheduled because 
McNamara has not yet filed his comments on 
the legislation. Congressional committees 
usually wait to hear from cabinet members 
before launching proceedings that affect 
executive departments. 

Comptroller Gen. Elmer B. Staats, head of 
Congress’ General Accounting Office, earlier 
filed a strong endorsement of the legislation: 

Over a 10-year period, GAO spot-checking 
has found overcharges totaling $130 million, 
forcing contractors to make refunds to the 
government in many cases. 

The GAO reports have been attempts to 
prod the Defense Department, with its 
greater number of auditors, to assume re- 
sponsibility for enforcing the Truth In Ne- 
gotiating Act through a comprehensive con- 
tract audit program. 

“How much less tax would be ccllected if 
word got around that the Internal Revenue 
Service had stopped auditing income tax re- 
turns?” Minshall asked. 

He added: Don't you suppose, then, that 
the temptation must be great for at least a 
few major defense contractors, since they 
know there will be no Pentagon audit?” 

Minshall, member of the House defense 
appropriation subcommittee, made these ob- 
servations in a Plain Dealer interview. He 
was one of the first congressmen to respond 
to Plain Dealer articles last April revealing 
a pattern of noncompliance with the Truth 
in Negotiating Act. 

Minshall and Proxmire are trying to bring 
to a head an issue that has been dragging for 
years. In the face of this indecision, penta- 
gon purchasing of weapons and other ma- 
terials has soared to a rate of $125 million a 
day, with no one in government taking a 
measure of the amount of fat in this sum. 

GAO already has legal authority to examine 
corporate records on the so-called firm fixed 
price (FFP) contracts, which cover most 
major procurements. It has urged the De- 
Tense Department to assert the same author- 
ity by making it a condition of the contracts 
it signs. 

Eighteen months ago, a House government 
operations subcommittee remarked that per- 
haps legislation was needed to clear up any 
doubt that the Pentagon has such authority. 

However, no one on that subcommittee 
bothered to introduce any legislation, and 
McNamara did not ask for it. 

The Pentagon is split on the issue. Pro- 
curement offices are said to be opposed to 
post-award audits on the ground that the 
department's relationship with contractors 
would be damaged if it second-guessed“ 
them after negotiating and agreeing to a 
firm price. 

Auditors at the Pentagon are reported to 
favor examination of company books as a 
matter of principle. “Business Uke“ is the 
word used by some. 

Since both procurement and auditing chiefs 
report directly to McNamara, it is up to him 
to resolve the impasse. 

Purpose of post-award audits would be to 
determine whether the contractor acted in 
good faith when he estimated what it would 
cost him to deliver on the contract. 

“I don't see why it's taking so long, and 
I'm going to try to find out,” Minshall sald. 
“Since a decision has to be made, why not 
now? Why not, for that matter, 18 months 
ago?” 
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Barnard’s New President: Dr. Martha 
Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
very important things that happens in 
the city of New York is the continued 
flourishing of Barnard College. A new 
chapter is occurring in the distinguished 

ry of this institution with the ad- 
vent of the tenure of Dr. Martha Peter- 
Son as its president. 

In the summer of 1967 issue of the 
Barnard Alumnae magazine, Marjorie 
Marks Bitker, provides an entertaining 
Portrait of Dr. Peterson. Although Dr. 
Peterson’s years are not yet many, her 
lengthy list of accomplishments and ob- 
Vious skill should be a source of pride to 
Barnard in coming years. Included on 
this list are her years as an instructor in 
high school Latin, German, physical ed- 
Ucation, and mathematics—as a college 
instructor of mathematics at her alma 
Mater, the University of Kansas—then 
as assistant dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and, finally, as full 
dean of women there. In 1956 she was 
Named dean of women at. the University 
of Wisconsin. In 1963 she became uni- 
Versity dean of student affairs for men 
and women on all University of Wiscon- 
Sin campuses and special assistant to 
President Fred Harvey Harrington, She 
Was also president of the National Asso- 
Ciation of Women Deans and Counselors 
for 2 years and remains a member of 
one of its committees. She is, as well, a 

of Chatham College in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It is not surprising that Dr. 
Peterson was selected from among 134 
candidates for the presidency of Bar- 
nard College. 

As Dr. Peterson's residence in New 
York will enhance our city, it is to be 
hoped that our wonderful city will com- 
pensate for the distance between her and 
her beloved secluded wooded area on the 
Shore of Lake Michigan. 

I extend a hearty welcome to Dr. 
Martha Peterson, whose presence will, 
in particular, be a contribution to my 
Own congressional district in which Bar- 
Nard College is located. 

The article from the summer 1967 

d Alumnae magazine follows: 
Barwarn's New PRESIDENT: A PORTRAIT OF 
MARTHA PETERSON 
(By Marjorie Marks Bitker) 

She is Juno—with a twinkle. 

A surrealist. might paint her, a tall, broad- 
shouldered, handsome woman, with a crown 
ot gray-white hair; feet firmly planted in her 
ancestral wheatfields; eyes steadily fixed on 
an endless procession of young people moving 
forward scréss an ever-changing horizon. 
And if our painter possessed the visionary 
skill of a Max Ernst or a de Chirico, no viewer 
Would doubt that those keen eyes, blue as 
the sen of her Scandinavian forebears, were 
Seeing each of the marching thousands as an 
individual, with unique needs and goals. 

Martha Peterson, Barnard’s new president, 
is essentially a person-to-person person. Not 
@ven the responsibility for more than 50,000 
students on the University of Wisconsin's 13 
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campuses has altered this basic tenet of her 
creed. Friendly warmth is in her handclasp, 
in her smile, in the generosity of her judg- 
ments. Capacious in spirit as in physique 
(she is five foot nine, with an untrammeled 
outdoor look), she is endowed with the twin 
capacities of both being at home in the 
world and equal to coping with Its surprises. 
Once she has met you, the rapport is pal- 
pable as in any other kind of bridge. As one 
student put it: “When Dean Peterson looks 
at you, you know she sees you.” Not that 
she likes everything she sees. After all, 
Kansas, her native state, shares a long border 
with Missouri. Specious behavior, muddle- 
headedness, discourtesy, don't sit very well 
with Martha Peterson. 

She was born 50 years ago on a 160-acre 
wheat farm near Salina, , the only 
child of Anton and Gail French Peterson. 
Her mother's people, of English stock, mi- 
grated from Vermont via Canada and settled 
on the Kansas plains in the 1850's. Her 
paternal grandfather, a Baptist minister born 
in Denmark, made his way west from New 
York and, reaching Kansas, was given a little 
two-acre corner of the French homestead on 
which to build a church. The church, made 
of rock, still stands. “Saron Baptist Kirk 
(pronounced with a rolling Danish r as 
keerk) 1878” is carved over the entrance. 
Surrounded by its tiny family cemetery, it 
is now an official Kansas historical site. 

“T have the same name as my grandmother 
who is buried there,” says Dean Peterson with 
a wry smile. “It gives me quite a turn to see 
my name on her headstone.” The farm, com- 
plete with “keerk” and the original farm- 
house, will one day belong to Martha Peter- 
son. 

At the University of Kansas, she earned 
her Bachelor’s degree and a Phi Beta Kappa 
key; later, at the same University, going on 
for her M.A. and Ph.D. Along the way, she 
taught high school Latin, German, physical 
education, and mathematics, and began her 
college teaching career as an instructor in 
mathematics at her alma mater. She took 
additional graduate work at Northwestern 
and Columbia. In 1952, after two years as 
Assistant Dean of Women at the University 
of Kansas, which then numbered 8,500 stu- 
dents, she was appointed full Dean of Women. 
Four years later, she became Dean of Women 
at the University of Wisconsin. In 1963, she 
was named University Dean of Student Af- 
fairs for men and women on all University 
of Wisconsin campuses, and special assistant 
to President Fred Harvey Harrington. 

During her incumbency at Wisconsin, the 
student unrest that is sweeping the country 
has been a source of concern there, as else- 
where. Her attitude, sympathetic but firm; 
her habit of trying to get to the root of a 
problem before taking action; her regard for 
the welfare of the individual as well as for 
the institution, have won renewed respect for 
her abilities. 

Long an active member of numerous aca- 
demic associations which she has served with 
distinction, she was for two years President of 
the National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors and is still acting on one of 
its committees. She is also a trustee of 
Chatham College in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and feels she has learned much from 
that experience about the special needs of 
smaller colleges. 

The Special Selection Committee consid- 
ered 134 candidates for the Barnard presi- 
dency during its year of search. In May, the 
Board of Trustees at a special meeting unani- 
mously endorsed the name of Dr. Martha E. 
Peterson. When the Barnard presidency was 
first offered to her, she was, though enor- 
mously interested, not at all sure she would 
accept. What sort of challenge would there 
be in a college with so small an enrollment? 
How would her years in public higher edu- 
cation equip her to adapt to the “narrower” 
field? How would she, essentially a country- 
oriented human being, manage to exist in the 
most urban of urban environments? 
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The first time she went east to talk to the 
Special Selection Committee, she was dubi- 
ous; the second time, to talk to faculty, less 
so; and when finally she had a chance for a 
frank discussion with Columbia University 
President Grayson L. Kirk (himself an ex- 
UW professor) and Dean of Columbia Col- 
lege David B. Truman, her last doubts van- 
ished, The challenge, though of a different 
sort from any she had ever encountered, was 
certainly there; so was the assurance of a 
uniquely splendid faculty; independence 
of—and cooperation with—the great Uni- 
versity of which Barnard is part, and a stu- 
dent body of the highest quality. At Barnard, 
in what she calls “a smaller climate”, she 
will, she feels, be able to work more closely 
with individuals. Previously, when confront- 
ed with problems or crises, she has set in 
motion the means of coping with them. In an 
environment involving hundreds, not thou- 
sands, she will have the satisfaction of seeing 
things through from start to finish rather 
than leaving the finish to others. 

She is open-minded in regard to student 
protests, and thinks there is something odd 
about young people who do not question es- 
tablished policy. “Organized” protests are 
something different. Although often she sym- 
pathizes with their cause, she does not sym- 
pathize when the protestors interfere with 
the rights of others to work and to speak 
their own minds. Beyond the political tur- 
moil in the world, she attributes present 
unrest to several] chief factors: the undisput- 
ed atrophy of parental authority; the general 
decline of moral standards; the absence on 
the contemporary scene of “hero figures.” At 
Wisconsin, she has been acknowledged cham- 
pion of student rights. President Harrington 
himself has remarked that although in the 
discussion of University policy, certain mem- 
bers of the administration sometimes fail to 
take into account how a given policy might 
affect the students, Martha Peterson never 
forgets. 

During her years of responsibility for stu- 
dent affairs, she has maintained mutually 
satisfying relations with a surprising number 
of individual students. Her face glows when 
she speaks of their progress and triumphs, A 
staunch believer in personal initiative, she 
supports the concept of independent study 
now being contemplated at Barnard. In fact, 
the capability of change is, according to her, 
basic to any worthwhile institution of learn- 
ing. To a reporter from The Milwaukee 
Journal she remarked during an interview: 

“Every educational institution has to be 
willing to adopt change when it's Indicated. 
It must be relevant to its time.” 

Her idea of education for women lis that 
“students should be thought of as people, 
not as men or women. ... Now that 
women’s rights are won, the only thing lack- 
ing is enough women who can and are will- 
ing to give the time, energy, and devotion it 
takes to use their talents.” She is glad that 
Barnard and Columbia students have the 
privilege of exchanging and sharing aca- 
demic opportunities when the situation war- 
rants, 

She herself might serve as the model of a 
woman who has given super-generously of 
her own time, energy, and devotion to reach 
her present peak. This has been possible, she 
admits, only through determined periodic 
retreats from professional activity. Though 
her main base in Madison is in a near-cam- 
pus area facing the University arboretum, she 
has frequent access to the country home of 
two close physician friends, where she spends 
many peaceful week-ends away from the 
grind, in her favorite relaxation of long na- 
ture walks and canoeing in season. But for 
really significant yacations, she has her 
dream house. 

This is a cottage on the sandy shore of 
Lake Michigan that she owns with one of 
her doctor friends. It is in a secluded, wooded 
area beside a fine sandy beach in Door 
County (sometimes referred to as the 
Martha’s Vineyard of Wisconsin), 
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The house, built in 1964 after several years 
of tenting vacations, has been a source of 
joy to its owners. There, in peace and isola- 
tion, the two women spend even winter holi- 
days. “I can’t take New Year's Eve in civiliza- 
tion,” says Barnard's new President. And it 
seems quite unlikely that any elevation in 
her academic status will change this pre- 
dilection. 

Soon after the news of her Barnard ap- 
pointment was released, she and her friend, 
arrayed in old sweaters and jeans, left Madi- 
son to clean up the Door County house for 
spring. Stopping en route at a road-side auc- 
tion to see if they could pick up this or that, 
Dr. Peterson was approached by a soberly 
clad gentleman who congratulated her on 
her appointment. He was, she discovered to 
her embarrassment, the Assemblyman from 
her district. “I'm sure he didn't think I could 
be the president of anything looking like 
that,” she said. 

Most of the newspapers picked up the fact 
of her interest in outdoors. This has pro- 
duced dozens of invitations from fellow na- 
ture-lovers (both known and unknown) to 
go on bird walks and canoe on various bodies 
of water, from the Hudson River to remove 
lakes in the Adirondacks. 

“I'd like to accept them all,“ she confessed 
over the luncheon table during this inter- 
view. But I doubt if I'll have the time for a 
year or two. Besides, I hope to spend my 
summers in Wisconsin.” 

She looks forward with enthusiasm to liv- 
ing in New York and will try to find a home 
that is not ornate, and that is hospitable to 
the family heirlooms she enjoys. "I'm adapt- 
able,” she said. “And very excited.” 

The jungles of Manhattan do not frighten 
her. “Week-ends? Oh, I suppose eventually 
T1 find some way to get out of town. But at 
first I'll spend my free time getting ac- 
quainted with the city. There are so many 
cultural adventures right there. The Egyp- 
tian collection at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, for instance, she said, looking 
dreamy. In 1966, Dean Martha Peterson was 
invited by Dean Frank W. Blaning of the 
American University in Cairo to conduct a 
two-week workshop for students there. It 
was one of the most interesting experiences 
of her life, and left her with a a azia 
in Egyptology. She left behin er, as one 
would eee many friends among faculty 
and students. “But,” she observed, à propos 
of the current crisis in the Middle East, 
„even then, while I was being briefed, I was 
warned that there was one subject I must 
stay away from: Israel. And I did. The pres- 
ent situation is no surprise to me, but Iam 
worried. About what will happen to the 
world, of course. And to my old friends 
there.” 

Among the new friends she looks forward 

to meeting arẹ the Associate Alumnae of 
Barnard College. She has not gone very often 
to her own alma mater for reunions. Having 
faithfully attended her 25th, she chose to 
stay away from any others, mainly because 
it seemed to her that the worst, not the best, 
of the college life she had known was being 
emphasized. 
“Too much football, too much rah rah, too 
much stress on money and worldly success. A 
good alumni association should represent the 
very best of what was present in contempo- 
rary college life,” she said. 

“This may sound corny, but I really mean 
it when I say that the Barnard alumnae I 
happen to know have been a positive influ- 
ence in my decision to accept the presidency.” 

One of her close friends is Professor Emily 
Chervenik 32, who is Coordinator of the 
University of Wisconsin Placement Services 
and President of the Midwest Placement As- 


sociation. 


~ Miss Peterson is notable for her striking 


appearance; even more for her personality, 
and will leave behind her a void difficult to 
fill, But she also will leave ineradicable eyi- 
dence of her 11-year University of Wisconsin 
tenure: high on the list the creation of stu- 
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dent-faculty committees where only faculty 
committees existed before. She leaves behind, 
too, the example of a woman, professionally 
and personally qualified, working side by side 
with men in the higher academic administra- 
tive echelons, Traditionally, Barnard's Presi- 
dent has possessed this quality—and needs it. 
on both sides of Broadway. 

As President Harrington commented: “Her 
wisdom and skill have been invaluable to 
Wisconsin. She will carry on Barnard’s tradi- 
tion of outstanding leadership.” 

Whatever she may bring to the College dur- 
ing her years of office, you may be sure that 
it will be neither arbitrary nor static. She is 
& firm believer in continuing education for 
men and women, not only in the classroom, 
but everywhere, all their lives. 

“If we don't keep learning, what is living 
for?” she asks. 

It is a good question, and she herself is the 
answer. 


THE LONG, HARD JOB OF PRESIDENTIAL SELECTION 


The selection of Martha Elizabeth Peterson 
as Barnard’s new president climaxed an ar- 
duous ten-month search, the longest con- 
ducted in recent years for a head of the Col- 
lege. The search went on at a time when an 
estimated 300 colleges and universities 
among them Michigan, California, Stanford 
and Haverford—were seeking presidents and 
deans. 

One hundred and thirty-four candidates 
were considered for Barnard's presidency, in 
contrast to the 45 considered during 1959-61, 
after Millicent C. McIntosh announced her 
intended retirement. When Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve retired in 1945, 60 names were 
considered. This time, 36 of those considered 
by the eight-member Presidential Selection 
Committee were men. f 

The committee, which met 25 times during 
the year, considered three basic criteria in 
reviewing candidates: scholarship, adminis- 
trative ability and age. The preferred age 
range was between 40 and 50, because it was 
hoped that the new president would be able 
to serve at least 10 years. 

Miss Peterson was first recommended to 
the committee by Marjorie Marks Bitker 21, 
an alumnae trustee. 

Samuel R. Milbank, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, was Chairman of the Committee 
and Jean T. Palmer was Secretary. The other 
members were trustees Wallace Jones, Mrs. 
John Elliott, Jr. (Eleanor Thomas 48), Mrs. 
Frederick Woodbridge (Catherine Baldwin 
27): Professor Mirra Komarovsky; Dean 
Henry Boorse and Columbia College Dean 
David B. Truman. 


Extension of Dairy Indemnity Payments 
Authority 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted that the gentleman from 
Maryland gave such a good explana- 
tion, because I think the questions we 
have been asking needed to be answered. 
Most of us who raised questions are not 
objecting to this bill. We want our food 
to be as pure as possible, and particularly 
so in the case of milk. The farmers whose 
milk was accidentally tainted through no 
fault of their own should have the bur- 
den lifted from their shoulders as this 
bill would do. But there ought to be some 
kind of study to find out how this in- 
demnity program can be phased out, 
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and to find out if some farmers are 
spraying under wind conditions when 
they should know that the spray will go 
over to some other area. If they are do- 
ing that, they should be stopped, or held 
liable. This is what I wanted to add. 


Catawba County Memorial Hospital 
Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of North Carolina have demon- 
strated their willingness on every occa- 
sion to support the Nation’s effort to pro- 
vide the very best of medical facilities. 
Many new hospitals have been built 
throughout North Carolina during the 
past several years. 

I was very pleased to note over the 
weekend an article in the September 15 
edition of the Observer-News-Enterprise, 
published at Newton, N.C., that the 
people of Catawba County, N.C., were 
dedicating a magnificent new $6 million 
hospital on September 17. 

I was gratified to note that our dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Caro- 
lina, the Honorable Bas L. WHITENER, 
was to make the dedicatory address for 
ee Catawba County Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

The people of Catawba County are to 
be congratulated on their new medical 
facility. I believe the Members of the 
House will be interested in reading the 
dedicatory address of our distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina. I include 
the speech, together with the story of 
September 15 from the Observer-News- 
Enterprise in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY Basiu L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, AT CATAWBA COUNTY MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL DEDICATION, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 
17, 1967 
I am highly honored to be with you today 

for the dedication of this magnificent new 
hospital, This is a great occasion. The hopes 
and dreams of many of the people of this 
community for the most modern medical 
facility possible are fulfilled. 

The citizens of Catawba County are to be 
commended for bringing this project to a 
most successful conclusion. Those individuals 
who gave over and beyond the call of duty 
in the expenditure of their time and re- 
sources to bring this hospital into being de- 
serve special praise and commendation. 

This new hospital is symbolic of the dynam- 
ic and progressive community spirit pre- 
vailing in Catawba County. Catawba is one 
of the foremost counties in North Carolina 
in industry, education, and agriculture. 
Catawba is one of the fastest growing coun- 
tles in the state. The years that lie ahead 
hold even greater promise for her citizens. 

Nothing is more important to the well- 
being and advancement of our people than 
health. One of the great reasons the United 
States has forged to the forefront as the lead- 
er of the community of nations is that we 
have not suffered some of the ravages of the 
age-old enemies to health which plague 
nearly two-thirds of the rest of the world. 

Through the generosity of the American 
people malaria, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
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and many of the óther diseases common to 
the less developed areas of the world are being 
conquered. Our humanitarian program of 
Medical assistance to the less privileged peo- 
ples of the world is in keeping with the high- 
est Christian traditions of our nation. Not 
Only does our great nation stand as the bul- 
wark of political freedom in the world; in 
the minds and hearts of countless millions 
of people throughout the world America also 
Stands as the best hope of mankind for free- 
dom from disease: 

We have not been without problems with 
respect to health. While many of the killing 
and crippling diseases prevalent as recently 
as 30 years ago have been conquered we still 
have great challenegs remaining in the field 
Of public health. 

In conquering tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, smallpox, typhoid, tetanus, and 
a host of other diseases the life expectancy 
of the American has been remarkably in- 
creased, 

In 1900 an American could expect to live 
49 years. Modern medicine has made it pos- 
sible for man's lfe span in our country to 
be increased today to 70 years. The future 
holds even greater promise of longer and 
More enjoyable life. 

The advances that medicine has made in 
the last 50 years could not have been possible 
Without the fine facilities offered by our hos- 
Pitals and research centers, Through private 
and public medical research and medical dis- 
Coveries we have seen a lessening of the haz- 
ards of childbirth and pregnancy. The 
Scourge of common diseases of previous years 
is now only an unhappy memory. New drugs 
and appliances have brought hope and life 
to many who would have been doomed in 
Other years. 

Dr. John F. Gillespie of the Georgetown 
Medical Center, Washington, D.C., one of our 
foremost medical authorities, has stated that 
the basic vehicle in medicine today is the 
Modern hospital. 

The hospital as we know It, however, is an 
institution of comparative recent origin. Al- 
though our first general hospital was built 
25 years before the signing of the Declaration 
Of Independence, hospital construction pro- 
Gressed slowly in the United States until 
about 1920. The medical experiences of the 
First World War gave impetus to new medical 
Tesearch and to the construction of hospital 
facilities. 

In 1920 only $63 million were expended 
in both public and private funds for hospital 
Construction. By 1930, however, the nation 
Was spending $227 million in private and 
Public funds for hospital construction. World 
War II further accelerated the nation's in- 
terest in helghtened medical research and 
hospital facilities. 

As a result, the Hill-Burton Hospital and 

Facilities Survey and Construction 
Act of 1946 was enacted. This act has resulted 
Lied construction of many facilities in every 

te. 

The Hill-Burton program in the past 20 
Years has contributed to more than 8,375 
hospital projects in 3,445 communities. As 
Of July 1, 1966, the total cost of these projects 
Was $8.2 billion, of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment had contributed 62.6 billion. As 
these expenditures indicate, the great major- 
ity of the funds expended in cooperation 
With the Hill-Burton program have been 
Private and local government funds. 

The program is designed to meet the medi- 
cal and health needs of tomorrow. Future 
grants will be made for the construction and 
Modernization of hospitals, for public health 
centers, nursing homes, and other health 
facilities for research and demonstration 
Projects in hospital operations, utilization, 
design, construction, equipment, and projects 
for the area-wide planning of health facilities. 

While the cost of hospital construction is 
great. the expense involved in adequate medi- 
Cal research, hospitalization, and medical 
attention for our citizens is infinitely greater. 
No one has intimated, however, that a na- 
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tion which spends billions of dollars for 
luxury items cannot afford the $43 billion for 
America’s annual private and public health 
medical care bill. 

We stand upon the threshold of a new era 
of medical research. The future will bring 
a renewed and vigorous attack on the re- 
maining major diseases which cripple, re- 
tard, and kill our people, 

In his message on education and health 
delivered to the Congress on February 28, 
1967, the President stated: "I am directing 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to appoint immediately a lung cancer 
task force to supplement the continuing 
work of existing task forces on leukemia, 
cancer, chemotherapy, uterine cancer, solid 
tumors and breast cancer.” 

The President also stated that the nation 
must marshal our best minds to design hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and group practice 
facilities which will provide effective care 
with the most efficient use of funds and 
manpower. He asserted that it was neces- 
sary for the nation to develop new ways for 

doctors to reach more people with 
good health services. 

One of the most pressing medical needs 
in the nation Is to provide additional medi- 
cal manpower resources. In this connection 
I believe you will be interested to know that 
during 1967 Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams will train 224,000 health workers, an 
increase of nearly 100,000 over 1966. More 
than 30,000 previously inactive nurses and 
technicians will be given refresher training 
this year. 
~ This splendid new hoepital stands as a 
monument to the vision and determination 
of the people of Catawba County to provide 
the very best in modern medical care and 
services. This hospital is a part of the vast 
and expanding network of medical facilities 
now being constructed and planned. 

This nation cannot afford a lethargic at- 
titude in hospital construction, in the train- 
ing of medical personnel, or in medical re- 
search. The demands for enlarged and im- 
proved medical services must be met. 

Although our nation is relatively young in 
the family of nations, our prolonged life span 
increases the number of our senior citizens. 
There are more than 19 million Americans to- 
day who are 65 years of age and older. This 
is equal to the total population of 20 of our 
states. 

When the health insurance program au- 
thorized under the Social Security Act went 
into effect on July 1, 1966, approximately 19.9 
million aged Americans were entitled to hos- 
pital insurance benefits. This program makes 
all of us realize the need for better and en- 
larged medical facilities for the citizens of 
our nation. 

Private donors have been generous with 
their funds. The Congress and local, state, 
and Federal governments have not hesitated 
in following the popular mandate to provide 
public funds for health services. 

Through this new hospital the people of 
Catawba County will share in the great ad- 
vances being made in medicine. I again salute 
you for your foresight in providing for this 
magnificent facility. 


[From the Observer-News-Enterprise, New- 
ton, N. O., Sept. 15, 1967] 


A New Day IN CARE ror THE ILL 


Modern-es-tomorrow Catawba Memorial 
Hospital will be the subject of an open 
house Sunday, Sept. 17. 

Dedication of the six-million-dollar 203- 
bed hospital is scheduled for 2 p.m. with 
Congressman Basil L. Whitener giving the 
keynote address. 

Immediately after the address and rib- 
bon-cutting, the hospital will be open for 
inspection for the remainder of the day. 

A special invitation has been extended 
the public by the hospital board of trustees, 
medical staff, and personnel. 


Special guests during the pre-tour cere- 
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monies will be officials of Duke Endowment, 
the N.C. Medical Care Commission and staff 
members of Joseph Bluemencranz and As- 
sociates. 


Trustees David Hunsucker and L. B. Har- 
desty are chairman and vice chairman re- 
spectively of the open house committee. 
Serving with them is Joe Moretz and Charles 
C. ©. Bost. 

This committee along with members of 
the governing board, medical staff and their 
wives, Red Cross volunteers and Jaycees and 
Jaycettes of Newton-Conover and Hickory 
will assist in the guided tours through the 
four story structure. 

Plans have been made to accommodate 
several thousand visitors on tours. Wel- 
comes will be extended by hospital trustees, 
doctors and their wives and other hospital 
personnel. 

The facility, to be staffed by some 275 
persons, is the second ever built as a county 
owned and operated hospital, Its talking 
stages extend back to 1960. A $4 million 
bond issue was passed by voters in 1963. 
Other financing was made possible through 
Duke Endowment and Federal Hill-Burton 
funds, made available through the N. C. 
Medical Care Commission. 

Although the new building is substan- 
tially completed, it was pointed out by ad- 
ministrator James E, Case, its actual open- 
ing to patients will be sometime in the 
future. 

The medical staff at Catawba. Memorial 
Hospital is composed of some of the fore- 
most physicians, surgeons and specialists in 
the nation. These include fulltime or active 
members, consulting members, and courtesy 
members. Dentists are also on the staff. 

Developments of modern medicine have 
made the efficient hospital essential to the 
diagnosis and treatment of nearly all the 
diseases within which the physician has to 
deal. The community, through tts hospital, 
provides the physician with the facilities 
necessary for carrying on his work. 

Taking advantages of this invaluable sup- 
port of his profession the physician seeks a 
privilege, that of becoming a member of the 
medical staff of the hospital. When he is 
granted that privilege he, in his turn, as- 
sumes certain responsibilities, such as to 
provide the best possible service for every 
patient admitted and entrusted to his pro- 
fessional care; and to do his share in main- 
tenance of general efficiency. 

Punctions of an organized medical staff 
such as that at Catawba Memorial Hospital 
may be summarized as follows: providing 
professional care of the sick and injured in 
the hospital; maintaining its own efficiency; 
self-government; participating in education; 
auditing the professional work; and furnish- 
ing advice and assistance to the administra- 
tion of the hospital. 

The professional care of the sick and in- 
jured is the essential responsibility of the 
hoepital’s medical staff, the duty for which 
its members exist and around which all their 
activities are centered. Members of the Ca- 
tawba Memorial Hospital's medical staff 
realize through years of training and ex- 
perience that they must maintain their own 
efficiency and, in the care of the sick and 
injured, must always be capable of producing 
the results for which they are striving, re- 
sults that the hospital and the patient both 
have a right to expect. 

Catawba Memorial Hospital staff members 
live up to the qualifications required and 
enforced by the hospital and the staff itself. 
A member of the staff in a reputable, ethi- 
cal hospital must be a graduate of a recog- 
nized school of regular medicine; he must 
be legally licensed to practice in the state 
in which the hospital is located; he should 
have served at least one year of internship 
in a hospital approved for interns by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association. 
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The staff member should also have the 
reputation for being an ethical and com- 
petent physician, one who lives up to the 
codes of ethics of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American College of Sur- 
geors; he should be a supporter of organized 
medicine as shown by his memberships in 
local, state, and national medical societies. 

If the staff member claims the standing of 
a specialist he should have had such train- 
ing and experience as will warrant his rec- 
ognition by the national society of examining 
board representing his specialty; and finally, 
he should possess a temperament and dis- 
position that will enable him to work har- 
moniously with fellow members of the staff 
and with the administration. 


President Johnson Signs Cold War GI Bill 
of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson made very appropriate remarks 
when he signed the cold war GI bill of 
rights into law on August 31, in the 
East Room of the White House. I com- 
mend the President’s address to every 
veteran in the United States, to my col- 
leagues, and to all the American people: 

Mr. Vice President, Senator Yarborough, 
Congressman Dorn, Congressman Teague, 
other Members of Congress, Mr. Driver, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Today I have asked you to come here and 
join with me as I sign a measure that I feel 
will keep faith with this generation of our 
servicemen. 

It is a way of saying to these men at arms 
in Vietnam and elsewhere that America 
does not forget. 

It will also help needy veterans who have 
followed their country’s flag in our past 
conflicts. 

This bill before us does three things: 

It gives returning servicemen more money 
to help them pursue their education, or 
train for jobs and skills under the new GI 
Bill that we signed last year. 

It will especially help those who have 
families make ends meet. 

Second, it removes an inequity. It gives 
those now in service the same veterans bene- 
fits that have been granted to their brothers 
in other wars, 

Third, it shows compassion toward the 
older and the poorer veteran, his widow and 
his children by increasing pension payments 
an average of 5.4 percent. This will make 
their standard of living a little better. 

All of this will come at a time when we 
must exercise the utmost restraint in our 
spending. I reaffirm that necessity now. 

Our budget is seriously deficient, and the 
deficit could run into many billions of dol- 
lars. 

The first full year’s cost of this bill Is 
estimated to exceed by $115 million the 
amount the President proposed to the Con- 
gress. But it was passed without a single 
dissenting vote in either House. 

This might reflect the fact that 148 mem- 
bors of both Houses remember from their 
own experience-—and If they don't remember 
it, I am sure Senator Yarbormiczh and Con- 


gressman Teague reminded tem the great 
assistance which the GI Bill cin ravida 
One compelling fact about t+ iucrease 


persuades me that it can be accepted in good 
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conscience, because most of these extra funds 
are investments in education, and are in- 
vestments in job training, for all of those 
who have borne the burden of military serv- 
ice, 

Both of these are crucial to the comple- 
tion of this Nation's work. Both are corner- 
stones of this Administration's program. 

The GI Bill, itself, has been one of the 
best investments, I think, we have made as 
a people. I congratulate all the Members of 
Congress who have provided the leadership 
in that great effort. 

Since I signed the GI Bill just 18 months 
ago, about a half-million returning service- 
men and women have used its benefits to go 
back to school, or to train themselves for a 
better life. More than half a million Ameri- 
cans stack arms each year—their service 
over. 

One day the numbers of men whom we 
must call upon in time of conflict to protect 
all of us will be reduced, because one good 
day the world is going to be at peace. 

With every resource at my command I am 
working in every way I know how to hasten 
that day. 

I welcome all the help that I can get along 
the way. 

We are, and we will be, searching for a 
peaceful resolution to the war in Vietnam— 
every single day, and every single waking 
hour. 

The forces who launched that war now, at 
this moment, are tragically using every ter- 
roristic plan, practice or device they can con- 
ceive to try to stop the people of Vietnam 
from freely electing their own government. 

The aggressors must realize that they can- 
not defeat the efforts of the South Viet- 
namese people to secure and strengthen their 
nation, nor can they, by their speeches or 
thelr propaganda, deter America's commit- 
ment to assist them, 

Until that realization comes, then we 
Americans are going to—we Americans 
must—man the line where that commitment 
runs, 

This bill that Is before us today is in great 
part for those men who man that line. 

To those men who man that line, their 
Congress and their President are glad to sign 
together today to extend to them this modi- 
cum of recognition for the great sacrifices 
that they made for us throughout the years 
and that they are making particularly right 
now. 


Riots and the Pros 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish American, a progressive publica- 
tion serving the Polish-American citi- 
zens of the Chicago metropolitan area, 
has earned a reputation for objective 
editorial policy. 

I deem their September 16 editorial to 
be of special interest and worth, of 
thoughtful scrutiny by the Members and, 
therefore, insert it in the Recor at this 
point: 

RIOTS AND THE Pros 

One of the nation’s leading Negro news- 
men, writing from Detroit recently for na- 
tional distribution, revealed that prior to the 
Detroit riots squads of phony magazine sales- 
men invaded the riot area, telling residents 
they were young college students working 
their way through southern colleges. 
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They obtained what information they 
could, asked families why they allowed white 
people, especially Jews, to own the stores in 
their neighborhood, who owed stores the 
most, so as to profit from burnings etc. 

These advance men were followed by pro- 
fessionals who knew how to burn and loot, 
and—at least in the case of Detroit—the 
police helped when the moment came to trig- 
ger the riot. Following orders, they didn't 
attempt to arrest the looters who began 
breaking windows or mobs which ran amuck 
in the first hours. 

During the rioting, some window breakers 
revealed they had also been at the game in 
Newark. These revelations, by writer Louis 
Lomax, come as evidence appears that black 
power advocates like Stokely Carmichael are 
dedicated to the use of force, because of a 
conviction that the political structure of the 
nation can't be changed without first reduc- 
ing society to ashes. 

Thus the picture shaping up for the nation 
is a grim one and some recent riots might not 
have been as spontaneous as has been as- 
sumed, Good citizens of all races regret the 
recent turn of events. And while every fair- 
minded American will stand up for equal 
op ty and equal rights for all, they 
will also favor punishment of professional 
instigators of lawlessness, who follow the 
Castro-Peking revolution philosophy. 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Writes: 
Lambasting the President Is Unfair— 
“He Is Getting Blame He Doesn’t De- 


serve” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., the dis- 
tinguished editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers, has written a most percep- 
tive editor’s report entitled “The Heat in 
the Kitchen.” 

The thesis of this report is that Presi- 
dent Johnson is being blamed and criti- 
cized unjustly—and that those who are 
most vocal in their criticism are those 
who should be most grateful for the cour- 
age the President has shown in cham- 
pioning various programs and policies. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the Nation in this most im- 
portant matter of public and national 
interest, I include this editor’s report, 
by Mr. Hearst, in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The report follows: 

Evtror’s REPORT: THE HEAT IN THE KITCHEN 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

New York.—During the last week of my 
reluctantly-ended vacation at San Simeon 
I prepared for the chore of resuming this 
column by dolng more reading than time 
generally allows. I didn't have to look far 
for a theme. 

It's really amazing. Whatever news maga- 
zine I picked up, whatever commentator 
or pundit whose deathless prose. I encoun- 
tered in print, or on the air wayes, all 
seemed to be engaged in discussing the same 
topic—Lyndon B. Johnson “in trouble.“ 

Lambasting the President these days is 
practically a full-time job for his howling 
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pack of vociferous critics. He is being be- 
Gevilled, reviled, belittled and beset on all 
fronts. And I, for one, think it’s damned 
unfair. 

The points I propose to make here are not 
intended as a defense of Mr. Johnson, per se. 
He's a man who can take care of himself. 
Furthermore, I am hardly what you would 
call a life-long, dyed-in-the-wool Democrat. 

But the fact is the President is getting 


all kinds of blame he does not deserve. And 


little or no credit for what he does deserve. 
It offends my sense of fair play to see him so 
unjustly attacked for whatever happens in 
Vietnam, for the riots in our cities, for lack 
of congressional action on civil rights and 
social programs and for practically every- 
thing else that's wrong. 

What I would like to try to do here is to 
put things in a clearer perspective, to en- 
courage a little sober reflection on what Mr. 
Johnson has done and is attempting to do, 
and even possibly influence some of his 
critics to use logic instead of invective. 

There's not much chance of any success 
on the last point, not when you line those 
critics up and take a look at them. They're 
& great bunch: 

Over here we have the unwashed beat- 
miks. Over there are the pink-eyed super 
liberals. Behind them are such racist anarch- 
ists as Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown. 
Howling loudest are the enemy-serving stop- 
the-bombing gang and congressional popoffs 
led by Democrats Sen. J. William Fulbright 
and Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, and countless 
Republicans whose names escape me at the 
moment. 

The latest to join the gang is a beaut— 
that sterling, tongue-tied Governor of Mich- 
igan with the halo of white hair over his 
ears, Romney. This new war critic 
who would be President himself now claims 
he was “brainwashed” into his earlier sup- 
port of the Vietnam war effort. 

This might be funny if it weren't for the 
Mischief a man in Romney's position can 
create. But still, imagine having a President 
who proclaims he can be brainwashed by a 
high-pressure sales talk. If he ever got in 
the White House they wouldn't dare let him 
out of the country. I hate to think what 
would happen to him at the hands of the 
diplomatic slickers in Moscow, England, 
France, Rome or even India, 

Any fair-minded person who examines the 
various charges being leveled at President 
Johnson, either directly or by snide implica- 
tion, will find they just don't stand up. Let's 
take a brief look-see at the three major areas 
in which he is taking the most abuse—Viet- 
Saat the Negro problem and social legisla- 

on: 

Not even the President's severest critics 
can accuse him of starting the war; he in- 
herited it. Whether his policies are right or 
Wrong, only time will tell. Meanwhile, in ac- 
cordance with the advice of the nation's 
Most experienced experts, he has chosen & 
course of action and is sticking to It. 

That course of action, no matter what 
anyone says, is clearly aimed at achieving 
a just and lasting peace in Vietnam by ar- 
resting Communist aggression. Our commit- 
ment to contain Communism is not new; we 
followed it in Korea, Berlin and Cuba. It is 
a highly honorable commitment, and the 
honor of the nation is at stake. In pursuing 
it, President Johnson—far more than any- 
one else in the world—at the same time has 
done everything in his power to get peace 
talks under way. Yet every one of his initia- 
tives has been spurned by the enemy. 

Just as nobody has done more to get us out 
of Vietnam than Mr. Johnson, so no President 
With the exception of Abraham Lincoln has 
done more for the American Negroes. His rec- 
ord on civil rights exceeds even that of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, whose philosophy 
of spending to help the poor he adopted and 
expanded. Time and again he has defied 
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Southern political forces by naming qualified 
Negroes to high office, even to the U.S, Su- 
preme Court. 

One would think the liberals who are so 
busy criticizing the President would instead 
be commending him for his civil rights rec- 
ord. The thing that strikes me as especially 
interesting on this point is that the great 
majority of the Negro population knows 
what Mr. Johnson has done and is trying to 
do for them. No single group in the country 
was subjected to a more concerted organi- 
zational drive by the Communists, yet that 
drive notably failed. So far as loyalty to 
their country is concerned, the record of our 
Negroes as a group is far better than that of 
some of our intellectuals and college profes- 
sors. 

Social legislation, of course is interlinked 
with the problems of underprivileged Ne- 
groes. Here, again, the sweep and number of 
Jobnson-sponsored laws passed by the last 
Congress is without precedence in our his- 
tory. The slowdown in further action by the 
present Congress is certainly not the Presi- 


į dent’s fault, nor his desire. 


His administration has spent tremendous 
sums of money to improve the lot of our 
poor, both in the cities and elsewhere. Yet 
he is accused of not spending enough when 
mass rioting continues in the cities—even 
though what happened in Detroit and New 
Haven proved that money alone is not the 
answer. There is no simple answer to social 
unrest and President Johnson has done all a 
sound executive can do by summoning the 
nation’s best brains to work out effective 
remedies. 

And so, right down the line, we find a man 
in the White House who is wrestling with 
tremendous problems. He is doing what he 
believes to be the best for his country accord- 
ing to the dictates of his truly liberal con- 
science based on the most expert advice avail- 
able. I think, under the circumstances, he is 
doing very well. At least as far as I’m con- 
cerned I have not heard anybody make any 
suggestions which are preferable. 

The man unquestionably has a most serious 
drawback. He speaks with a Texas accent and 
that's against the grain of our self-pro- 
claimed enlightened intellectuals. They pre- 
fer the Oxford variety or that Harvard accent 
with which they were charmed by F.D.R. and 
Jack Kennedy. With them, apparently, it’s 
not so much what you say as how you say it. 

If Mr. Johnson has this drawback, he also 
has a counterbalancing asset. That big plus 
is his remarkable patience and inflappability. 
His self-control in the midst of the critical 
storm raging about him sometimes seems 
superhuman. Yet, after all, why should he 
bother to answer every heckler who comes 
along—most of whom are far beneath him 
Seana wend morally and in every other 
way 

Another of our down-to-earth Presidents, 
Harry S. Truman, once remarked when the 
going was toughest that anybody who can't 
stand the heat should get out of the kitchen. 

The heat is on President Johnson—much 
of it unfair and undeserved—but I have a 
feeling he likes the job of head cook. 


Winning Entrys in New York State 
Masonic Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
years now it has been my privilege to 
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place in the Recorp the winning essays 
submitted by students in the annual con- 
test sponsored by the Grand Lodge Youth 
Committee of the Free and Accepted 
Masons of New York. 

The subject this year was “God: A 
Living Force,” and the prize winners were 
as follows: First prize, Thomas Sartain, 
65 Lewis Street, Southhampton, Long 
Island, N.Y.; second prize, Madlyn Ruth 
Bernstein, 1142 East Ninth Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. V.; third prize, Peter Backus, 
Mexico, N.Y. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the winning essays by these young 
people, as follows: 

Gon: A LIVING FORCE 
(By Thomas Sartain) ` 

God lives! God loves! Love—Life—Man— 
God. In this complex, maze-like world of to- 
day, there exists in each Human-being—a 
Singular Spirit—a Force—a Power, that 
guides our lives and makes them meaning- 
ful. This feeling is part of the most precious 
gift to Mankind—the gift of Life. It is God, 
who has given Man this wonderful gift and 
who has taught him to live by loving. There- 
fore, every life and every love is a reflection 
of this presence and existence of God. 

God—Life—Love, To me, these three words 
are synonymous; they appear in each day of 
my life. In the quiet understanding and trust 
of a true friend; in thoughtful prayer; and 
in kind words and helping hands, God lives. 
In the warm smile and tender kiss of a 
mother; in the respect a son holds 
for his father; and in the satisfaction of 
sharing and giving; God is there. God is 
Love and Life; Love and Life is God. 

But what does this Being, constantly 
dwelling within us, give to every man? The 
answer is simple: everything that he-has or 
will have; a body in which to exist; a mind 
with which to think and reason; but, most 
of all, a Soul and Living Spirit. This is where 
He lives and helps us as we make our journey 
through mortal life. Though we may stumble 
through darkness and disappointment, He is 
always with us to see us through and to 
light the future. ` 

Man’s belief in himself and in his fellow 
man is a goal to be achieved. It can be 
achieved only with the help of God, a Living 
Force, that enables man to find personal 


God lives, therefore, we live. Love—Life— 
Man—God. 


Gop: A LrvinG FORCE 
(By Madlyn Ruth Bernstein) 

Who needs God? There is no such per- 
eon. How can worldly, well educated, so- 
phisticated people believe in such a fantasy 
or mystical belief? Today we have nuclear 
weapons, atomic energy, scientific know-how 
and definite concepts of how the laws of 
nature control our lives. Why should we 
put our faith in some supernatural being 
we are not even sure exists. 

The key word is faith! 

Every human in the world is essentially 
the same; we are all God's children. No two 
people ate exactly alike, and this is good. In- 
dividuality is what makes this an interest- 
ing and exciting world. Not everybody has 
the same views and feelings and to each in- 
dividual God means something else. But for 
people who believe in God, the faith we have 
in a Supreme Being or presence is para- 
mount, real and necessary. 

God is the motivating force of life for 
most people. When situations arise that seem 
impossible and there is no apparent solu- 
tion, we pray to God. We ask for his strong 
guidance to direct our thinking toward the 
best possible answer. We ask for aid and 
comfort to keep from falling into deep 
pits of despair or despondency. God is a 
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mighty counselor, a miraculeous cure-all, a 
vision, a feeling, a shepherd or whatever you 
want God to be. 

However you may think God only plays 
a role in our lives when there is trouble, 
grief or misery. But when a baby is born, 
an operation is successful, or we greet the 
morning sun and feel good, we somehow 
“Thank God" that all Is well, God is asso- 
ciated with good fortune, blissful occasions 
and happy events. Faith in God has en- 
couraged and inspired men throughout the 
centuries to write beautiful music, to paint 
masterpieces of art and to compose sweet 
words of praise and love in honor of His 
name. Faith in God has enabled men to 
sacrifice their lives and energies to help 
others, to endure hardship and pain. 

How does God work a living force? Not 
as a computer programming our lives or 
living force of God causes us to reflect, to 
think and to become imbued with a won- 
drous feeling. This feeling permeates our 
entire existence and helps to shape the 
course of the world. 

Modern science clearly shows that man 
developed through an evolutionary cycle. 
Man grew from simple amino acids to more 
complex molecules. This accounts for the 
physical deyelopment of man. How do we 
account for the inner man? God as a living 
force molds and shapes the “inner structure” 
that is the vital force of life. 


Gop: A Livinc Force 
(By Pete Backus) 

The words living force taken literally may 
mean the power to control, convince, per- 
suade or Influence human beings and their 
environment. We also know that God is 
spirit; infinite and eternal. God is also the 
Holy and Righteous Being; perfect and ab- 
solute. So by having some idea of what God 
is and what He must do to be a living force 
we may continue on to prove this state- 
ment. 

One may ask that if God is a living force 
in that he may control man's actions, why 
then does he permit evil to exist in our 
world? Well, we believe in one Absolute and 
Holy God, the Father of Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In this very Fatherhood of God evil in our 
world is- explained. God rules as a father 
heads a family, not as a dictator rules a 
dominion, and therefore is limited by the 
rules of fatherhood. God like any other good 
father cannot regiment his children, for en- 
forced regimentation makes slave minds and 
not free characters. If God interfered with 
man's right of free choice, he would cease 
to become a father and become a dictator. 
Because he is our Heavenly Father and has 
to leave us free, evil is allowed as part of 
man's life. We then may say God's guidance 
is not a substitute for our own best thought, 
but a supplement to it. 

Also one may ask that if God is a living 
force to the millions of people on earth, 
how may he look after them and love them 
all? Love has a way of individualizing, ir- 
respective of numbers. As in a family of ten 
children, when one child dies the father does 
not think of the fact that he has lost only 
one-tenth of his brood. Each member is a 
person, not a percentage. And if earthly 
fathers thus individualize their children, 
ee ee ene AO 
~ So by seeing that God's force is much 
like that of a father’s and that God has no 
limits except those ordained by himself in 
watching over his children, we may now say 
that God, the Holy Father of mankind, is 
mankind's living force. 
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The Amazing Dr. Craig 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, in the Sep- 
tember 11, 1967, issue of the AMA News 
is the amazing chronicle of Dr. Harry L. 
Craig who demonstrates that life, indeed, 
does begin at 40. I might especially com- 
mend this article to our “under 30” gen- 
eration that doubt that one over that 
magic age can possess the ability to try 
a new life or hold the vision for dedicated 
service. Dr. Craig’s life refutes that 
theorem and I urge my colleagues to 
attend this interesting story: z 
ALSO A MAGICIAN, SINGER—MD, A GRADUATE 

AT 44, SERVES IN VIETNAM 

Those who coined such phrases as "Life 
begins at 40,” or “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss”—may not have known Harry L. Craig, 
MD. But they must have had men like him in 
mind. 

On the surface, there’s nothing unusual 
about Dr. Craig, a general practitioner from 
the small southern Indiana community of 
Huntingburg. 

But, he is one of the few physicians around 
who was 40 and a grandfather when he 
enrolled with the freshman class at Indiana 
U.'s School of Medicine in Indianapolis. 

INDIANA NATIVE 

That, however, is getting ahead of the 
story. The place to start is at the beginning 
and that was Oct. 11, 1914, in the rural area 
of Otwell, Ind., where Dr. Craig was born, 
a community not far from his present home. 

Almost from the beginning there was little 
doubt that this "rolling stone” would gather 
no moss, At the age of 16 he entered Indiana 
State and, at the age of 19, began a three- 
year teaching career at Otwell Junior High 
School 


He left teaching to organize a feed manu- 
facture and grain elevator operation in Ot- 


well, a business which he maintains today 


and which is operated by two of his three 
sons, (There also is a daughter and eight 
grandchildren.) 

At the age of 37 Dr. Craig decided to forego 
the life of a successful businesman and 
study medicine. 

SUDDEN INSPIRATION 


I never thought of becoming a doctor 
before then,” he said. “It Just came to me 
.. . Kind of like out of the clear blue sky. 
I had this feeling that I had to do something 
for mankind and that becoming a doctor 
was the best way to do It.” 

He took his pre-medical at Evans- 
ville College, driving 110 miles a day from 
Otwell to attend classes while still maintain- 
ing his grain and elevator business, Despite 
this difficult schedule, Dr. Craig never missed 
a class, never was late, and, in his junior 
year, was the highest scholastically ranked 
student in his class. Dr. Craig was graduated 
from medica] school in 1959. 

In Addition to his school and business ac- 
tivities, Dr. Craig and his wife, Marilou, were 
billed as professional magicians and staged 
their act throughout southern Indiana for 
several years. Though he had to drop this 
phase of “show business“ while in medical 
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school, Dr. and Mrs. Craig resumed the act 
when he served for a year (1965-66) with the 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital in Hawall. There, 
he worked mostly with native patients out 
of a small clinic at a lonely end of the 
island of Oahu. 

ALSO A SINGER 


In addition to his ability as a magician, 
Dr. Craig also gained prominence as a bari- 
tone singer, presenting several concerts in 
his home state before pre-med training. 

Today, he is a partner in a clinic in Hunt- 
ingburg. Dr. Craig began his mec ical career 
by serving his first year of practice (1961- 
62) in the depressed area of West Virginia. 

VIETNAM VOLUNTEER 


Since interning in 1960 at the Methodist 
Hospital in Indianapolis, Dr. Craig has con- 
tinued to live a life of perpetual motion. 
Just last May he returned from Vietnam 
after two months of service under the AMA's 
Volunteer Physicians for Vietnam program. 

Dr. Craig says his greatest personal achieve- 
ment while serving in a hospital in My Tho 
was to “get one ward in a hospital to pass 
out medicine to patients three times a day 
instead of just once. At least that way,” he 
said, “we were sure the patients took some 
of the medicine Instead of trading it or sell- 
ing it or throwing it away.” 

As for the AMA program, Dr. Craig says 
"it seems to be working out but I believe 
the doctors should be better oriented on the 
problems they'll face when they get to Vlet- 
nam. However, by and large, the program 
is most worthy and the military and civilian 
leaders are... eager to get our help.” 

EFFECT ON WAR 

The way Dr. Craig sees it, the AMA pros. 
gram and its physician representatives could 
be the difference in the war. 

“The doctors work mainly with the peas- 
ants and, I believe, the job we're doing can 
prove very valuable in selling the idea of 
democracy to these people. One thing is for 
sure, you can't whip the Delta by force.” 

Has he had any second-thoughts about 
leaving the dally life of a businessman for 
the practice of medicine? 

“It can be a harsh life,“ he admits. “But 
I like it and I'm glad for it. Yes, I'm very 
happy I am a doctor.” 


Wonderful Wisconsin Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday of this week, Wis- 
consinites began a 7-day observance of 
“Wonderful Wisconsin Week.“ It is the 
second annual Wonderful Wisconsin 
Week, sponsored by the Greater Wis- 
consin Foundation, Inc., Madison. 

Today—Tuesday—is government day 
during the celebration. I would like to 
join the Members of this body and of- 
ficlals of Wisconsin in saluting the State 
for undertaking this program. 

I include for the information of my 
colleagues an editorial from the West 
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Bend News on Wonderful Wisconsin 
Week: 
From the West Bend (Wis.) News, Sept. 14, 
1967] 
We Lrxe Ir HERE— WONDERFUL WISCONSIN 
-~ WEEK, SEPTEMBER 17-23 

How long has it been since you've paused 
a few moments and given some thought to 
everything that means “Wisconsin”? How 
long since you've told others about the Wis- 
consin pride, the Wisconsin people and the 
things that really make you say: “I do like 
it here?" 

Wonderful Wisconsin Week, Sept. 17-23. is 
designed to give you just that opportunity. 
It's a time to pay special tribute to agricul- 
ture, youth, business, labor and tourism, ed- 
ucation and government, which make Wis- 
consin what it 16. 

I urge you to take this opportunity to 
recognize Wisconsin's total environment 
where you can discover, experiment with, 
learn, practice and exercise those pursuits in 
which you, as an individual, find meanings, 
Purpose and satisfaction. 

This is a time to note the diversification 
present in Wisconsin, Our “potential for 
progress” is a simple product of the hetero- 
geneous characteristic of our ethnic and 
nationality background. 

Your local community organizations will, 
no doubt, have special events planned in ob- 
servance of Wonderful Wisconsin Week— 
participate in them. Join in the promotion 
of Wisconsin both among yourselves and 
throughout the world. 

Never before has our population experi- 
enced as much mass education, high em- 
Ployment, mass access to recreation and 
natural resources coupled with lelsure in 
Which to make the best of them. 

Never before have we had the health and 
Wealth that today enables Wisconsin to 
thrive. 

Enjoy Wonderful Wisconsin—Sept. 17-23. 
Make a special effort during this period to 
stop and reflect a bit. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
weekend my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman EIL- 
gerc, addressed a meeting of Catholic 
War Veterans in his district. In his 
speech he touched on a number of areas 
of legislation of benefits to our Nation's 
veterans. As a matter of fact, he outlined 
rather succinctly, I think, the achieve- 
ments of this Congress in the fields of 
veterans’ legislation. 

This morning this same colleague 
testified before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
again succinctly Usted reasons why two 
bills which he also sponsored should be 
favorably considered. 

In both cases, Mr. Speaker, I think 
that Congressman EILBERG’S remarks de- 
serve reprinting in the Recorp so that 
both their accomplishments in this field 
and reasons for achieving still more in 
this session of the Congress may be read 
by all of us. 
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I ask permission to include these re- 
marks in the Recor at this time: 
LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 90TH 

CONGRESS IN THE FIELD OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

(By Congressman JOSHUA EILBERG) 

To address you who have borne the greatest 
burden of America’s defense is indeed an 
honor. The honor is all the greater tonight, 
with this being the occasion of presentation 
of your Catholic War Veterans “Man of the 
Year” award, and with the privilege of shar- 
ing this podium with a deserving recipient 
of that award, Representative John Pezak. 

Let me then make use of this honor by 
speaking on that most basic duty of Con- 
gress—the duty which from the time of the 
American Revolution has been defined and is 
still defined as—"to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan." I wish to explain the major 
veterans benefit legislation which Congress 
has just enacted. That which I consider most 
important eliminates the inequity of ex- 
clusion of Vietnam veterans from certain 
broad areas of assistance. Much of this legis- 
lation I introduced, and I am especially glad 
to report its enactment. Let me explain it to 
you as I expounded it on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

I believe that most citizens would express 
surprise if not consternation were they to 
realize that disability compensation for sery- 
ice-connected injury or death provided for 
all other veterans and their families was not 
provided for Vietnam veterans until legis- 
lation was signed into law only a few days 
ago. Now Vietnam veterans will receive com- 
pensation for their wounds and disability 
incurred in battle just as all other veterans 
do. 

The new law also ends the unfair exclusion 
of Vietnam veterans and their dependents 
from eligibility for the non-service-connected 
disability pension. All veterans who served for 
ninety days or more after August 5, 1964, or 
their dependents will be eligible for the dis- 
ability pension just as are veterans of World 
War I, World War IT and the Korean War. 

Besides extending the disability pension 
and war-time compensation rates to Vietnam 
veterans, Congress has increased the rate 
of this assistance. The rates are now adjusted 
to correspond to the increased cost of living. 

Other changes in disability and pension 
assistance do not affect the entire range of 
recipients but are nonetheless of great im- 
portance to particular groups of veterans. 
They are as follows: 

All veterans over sixty-five who meet the 
requirements of limited income will be eli- 
gible for the non-service-connected disability 
pension regardless of their physical condition. 
Until now, only veterans who are per- 
manently and totally disabled receive the 
pension. 

Veterans in nursing homes shall be con- 
sidered to be in need of regular aid and at- 
tendance and therefore will be eligible for 
assistance provided for such need. 

Veteran's widows who meet certain age re- 
quirements will receive increased pensions. 

A psychotic condition arising within 2 
years after discharge or termination of the 
Vietnam conflict would be considered to be 
service-connected for purposes of hospitaliza- 
tion by the Veterans Administration. 

Payments for prescribed drugs and medi- 
cines will be provided for Vietnam veterans 
who are on the pension rolls and in need of 
regular aid and attention. 

Disabled Vietnam veterans will be eligible 
to receive an amount of up to 61,600 for es- 
pecially equipped automobiles and other 
special conveyances and appliances. The 
need for the allowance and its amount, as 
you know, is determined by the Veterans 
Administration. 

Also I should add, the $250 burial allow- 
ance will be extended to Vietnam veterans. 
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The new law, just signed by President 
Johnson, also extends to the area of educa- 
tion. By incorporation of the bill I intro- 
duced, the new law increases subsistance al- 
lowance paid student veterans. Last year 
Congress provided educational assistance for 
veterans who have served In the armed forces 
since the Korean conflict. The purchasing 
power of the allowance is made commensu- 
rate by the new law to that of the allow- 
ance of previous G.I. Bills. Furthermore, vet- 
erans who attend high school will receive 
the allowance. Many veterans entering the 
service have not finished high school. I feel 
that they should not receive less educational 
assistance simply because they answered 
the call to arms at an earlier stage of their 
educational careers. 

Orphans of those killed in the military 
service, and children of severely disabled 
wartime veterans will receive educational 
benefits until the age of twenty-six, instead 
of age twenty-one. These benefits are provid- 
ed to restore to the children the education 
opportunities otherwise lost by their par- 
ent's death or disability. 

Besides increasing the allowance, the new 
legislation further expands the areas of ed- 
ucation. The landmark 1966 Act which first 
provided educational assistance for Vietnam 
veterans did not include flight training and 
on-the-job training. However, the public re- 
sponse left no doubt but that our Nation 
needs more trained pilots. Flight training 
was eliminated from the Act last year be- 
cause it was thought that such training had 
previously been used for recreational pur- 
poses. I believe, however, that regulations 
limiting flight training to vocational ends 
can be adequately formulated just as they 
have in other areas of training. I see no rea- 
son why one of our nation’s most extensive 
educational acts should exclude preparation 
for an industry upon which our Nation is 
increasingly dependent. 

The legislation of this Congress also reme- 
dies the conspicuous shortcoming of exclu- 
sion of assistance for on-the-job and appren- 
ticeship training. Our government is heavily 
financing and calling upon the citizenry to 
support programs for increasing manpower 
skills. I think it only logical, therefore, that 
the veterans educational program include vo- 
cational training. 

The Ninetleth Congress has also enacted 
provisions which liberalize veterans loans. 
The period for World War II veterans to ap- 
ply for home and small business loans, rather 
than expiring now, is extended to July 25, 
1970, Secondly, also by enactment of legisla- 
tion which I sponsored, the Veterans Admin- 
istration is empowered to make direct home 
loans up to $30,000. Until last month, the 
limit was $17,500. 

Of course, there are still issues that are 
unresolved. The 90th Congress, for instance, 
has not decided the question of the effect of 
social security benefit increase on receipt of 
the veterans pension. An estimated 29,000 
veterans and widows received reduced dis- 
ability pensions, or none at all, as a result of 
the 1965 Social Security benefit increases. 
This is because, as you know, the disability 
pension is determined by income limitations. 
A social security cost of living adjustment 
may augment a veteran's income just enough 
so that he reaches a higher income bracket 
and the pension is therefore reduced, I be- 
lieve that such reduction is unfair because 
a social security increase should not result in 
a pension decrease—certainly not if the so- 
cial security increase is only a cost of living 
adjustment and does not compensate for the 
loss of pension. I have urged my colleagues 
that all future social security increases be 
excluded from computation of veterans’ in- 
come. It could not then decrease the veterans 
pension. I trust that I will be able to report 
to you successful passage of this proposition, 
Just as I have today re’ enactment of 
my proposal to extend to Vietnam veterans 
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the benefits a grateful nation provides for all 
other veterans, and my proposal to increase 
the educational allowance of Vietnam vet- 
erans. 

Finally, I should mention one further piece 
of pending legislation I have presented before 
the 90th Congress. The bill, H.R. 9808, reads: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America assembled, That the Catholic War 
Veterans are authorized to erect a statue of 
Saint Sebastian, the patron saint of the mili- 
tary, in the northwest quadrant of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ... And the National Capi- 
tol . and the United States . shall be put 
to no expense in the erection thereof.” 

With the erection of this statue of Saint 
Sebastian, a section of our capital city will 
be made more beautiful, and the public will 
be made more aware of the contribution and 
work of the Catholic War Veterans, just as 
Philadelphia is made aware of that good work 
by the presentation of the “Man of the Tear“ 
award tonight to Representative John Pezak. 


Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant, but little noticed, job is being 
performed by the U.S. AID program in 
northeastern Laos. There, Edward Buell, 
an able and dedicated American official 
whom I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing, is bringing education and medicine 
to the Laotian people in the slow, but 
hopefully successful, attempt to provide 
these people with a non-Communist way 
of achieving well-being. 

I commend this article from the New 
York Times to the attention of our col- 
leagues, and insert it in the RECORD at 
this point: 

COORDINATOR or US. Am Iw Laos FEELS 

Vicrory Turre Is Far Orr 

SamMTHONG, Laos.—Pop Buell is an Ameri- 
can engaged in helping the Laotian people 
in their struggle against Communism. He is 
also a realist who knows the task will never 
be simple or easy and will take a long, long 
time. 

Edward “Pop” Buell, 54 years old, once a 
resident of Hamilton, Ind., came to Laos as a 
field worker for the International Volunteer 
Service. He is now coordinator for the Amer- 
ican ald program in northeastern Laos, 

Mr. Buell is gray~haired and has face 
and arms burned dark brown by the sun. He 
is a master of the dialects of the Meo and 
other hill tribes with whom he works. y 

He is aware of both the potential and Hmi- 
tations of the people. Yet he is rather opti- 
mistic about stopping the march of Commu- 
nism in Laos without a massiye American 
commitment such asin Vietnam. 

BEST YEAR WE'VE HAD 

“This is the first year that I've really 
thought that we were winning,” he says, “It’s 
been the best year we've ever had. I've got 
hope now. 

“I've learned a hell of a lot since I’ve been 
here and most of what I've learned has been 
from the Communists, 

“Down on the PFJ (Plaine des Jarres) I 
saw them giving out some medicine and 
building some schools and going out to win 
over the people as well as fighting. 
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“Right then I figured the only way to beat 
them at this game was to do it better.” 

Mr. Buell led a march of 70,000 Laotian 
refugees in 1961, when the pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese launched 
an offensive that was successful in seizing 
the Plaine des Jarres in North-Central Laos. 


TOWN HAS HOSPITAL 


There was no such place as Samthong 
then, but it now has a flourishing airfield, 
hospital of more than 120 beds complete with 
operating room, dental facilities, doctors and 
nurses comparable to an American Army field 
hospital. 

The town of 5,000 is headquarters for 
Laos’ second Military Region and the home 
of Gen. Vang Phae, a Meo who has the repu- 
tation of being one of the toughest, bravest 
officers in the Laotian army. 

Mr. Buell roams this territory on foot and 
by plane, supervising the building of schools, 
Wells, dispensaries, and overseeing numerous 
other projects. He believes in guiding the 
people, not doing their work for them. 

“It helps a man’s pride when he accom- 
plishes something himself," Mr. Buell said. 
“You destroy his pride when you do for him 
what he should be doing for himself. 

“I think we've accomplished a lot here and 
we started with nothing and did it right in 
the face of our enemy. 

Now we've got 16,000 kids in schools and 
we've got 16 dispensaries going. Here at the 
hospital we've trained 350 medics. The Pathet 
Lao have killed 48 of them and that's an 
indication of how successful they've been. 
Seems like you always lose the good ones, the 
brave ones who really get out and work close 
with the people.” 

Mr. Buell came to Laos because his wife 
had died and, as a semiretired farmer, he had 
time on his hands. 


Radiation Hazards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star concern- 
ing the danger of X-radiation and the 
need for legislation too insure that the 
public is not endangered by X-radiation. 

The editorial points to the fact that 
during ‘hearings held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Welfare, 
under the chairmanship of the Honor- 
able JOHN JARMAN, of Oklahoma, testi- 
mony pointed out the lack of knowledge 
in the field of radiation as it pertains to 
the public. 

As a member of the subcommittee, and 
as the author of the bill, which Con- 
gressman JARMAN sponsored, I would like 
to commend the Star for its awareness 
of the problem and its public service in 
supporting this legislation. 

I enter into the Recorp the editorial 
for the information and interest of my 
colleagues: 

RADIATION HAZARDS 

The battle that began in the 1930s by 
individual states against careless use of 
fluoroscopes in shoe stores now largely won, 
But as a House Commerce subcommittee has 
brought out recently, other radiation perils 
to the public have arisen. 
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James G. Terrill Jr., director of the Na- 
tional Center for Radiological Health, testi- 
fied that not only color television sets but 
a host of other modern gadgets are poten- 
tially hazardous. Among them are infrared 
and ultraviolet lamps, microwave ovens for 
bakeries, radar beams and ultrasonic devices. 
Studies at Johns Hopkins University, for ex- 
ample, show that children of radar techni- 
cians are more prone to a type of mental 
retardation. 

The testimony is not conclusive. Authori- 
ties admit they need to know more, a line 
also frequently heard in warnings about air 
pollution. That should certainly not deter 
lawmakers from supporting the bill by Rep- 
resentatives Jarman of Oklahoma and Rogers 
of Florida directing the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department to pursue studies 
of the biologic effects of: radiation and set 
safety standards for the host of electronic 
products now on the market. 


Lt. Gen, J. M. Masters’ Superb Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Gen, J. M. 
Masters, Sr., U.S. Marine Corps, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps schools, 
delivered an outstanding address on Sep- 
tember 8 at the annual Apple Festival in 
Westminster, in my congressional dis- 
trict. At the conclusion of General Mas- 
ters’ superb address the audience re- 
sponded with a sustained standing ova- 
tion. I commend General Masters’ great 
speech to my colleagues and to the Amer- 
ican people: 

GENERAL Masters’ ADDRESS 

Mr. Mayor, Distinguished Guests, Fellow 
Americans: First let me say that I am de- 
lighted to be here with you on the occasion 
of your Annual Apple Festival. I understand 
that you have had a bumper crop. I am happy 
for you and wish you many more bountiful 
seasons. 

My remarks to you this evening are of a 
serious nature, but I trust that you will con- 
sider them appropriate. As a matter of fact, 
I am confident that you will for many in 
this audience, I am sure, have had military 
connections—and all in this audience, I am 
sure, have a deep love for their country. Some 
of you have served your country in uniform 
perhaps in World War II and during the 
Korean conflict and perhaps a few saw service 
as early as World War I—and undoubtedly 
many of you at this moment have loved ones, 
that is—sons, husbands, or relatives serving 
with our armed forces in far away Vietnam. 
Iam confident to make these statements for 
it is a known fact that the men and women 
of the South have always responded nobly 
to. the country's call in time of crisis. Be- 
cause of this, I feel that this is indeed an 
appropriate time to review the bonds that 
bind the military and the civilian. This is 
also the time for each of us to consider the 
issues that confront us as a nation and to 
clarify in our own minds the constructive 
part we each must play in the affairs of free 
men. 

I, for one, am firmly convinced that we 
in the armed forces and you, our fellow 
Americans, are bound together by an un- 
breakable knot—a knot which is based on 
mutual respect and trust—and I am also 
firmly convinced that we mutually adhere to 
the same principles and traditions upon 
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which this great country was founded. This 
truly is the real keystone of our whole sys- 
tem of defense and security. 

We, who proudly wear our country’s uni- 
form, should not, in my opinion, be expected 
to solve the many difficult economic, social 
and political crises that exist in the world 
today. On the other hand, one thing we are 
sworn to do, and one thing we are qualified 
to do, Is to carry out our nation’s commit- 
™Ments—to defend our country, our constitu- 
tion and the body of our national beliefs— 
and to reflect the will of the American people 
to win any battle over any enemy who would 
destroy that which we have sworn to uphold. 

Today, as you know, our people are deeply 
concerned—deeply involved in the conflict in 
South Vietnam and many questions have 
arisen and unquestionably many more will 
arise about this conflict. Accordingly, for a 
few brief minutes I would like to discuss a 
Couple of these questions. First—how are our 
Men in the Army, Navy, Alr Force, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard faring in the task 
that has been assigned to us and secondly 
how is the individual fighting man meeting 
the challenge that this difficult war has 
Posed? I shall do my best to answer these 
Questions relating to the military and when 
T have concluded, the converse side of these 
Questions will remain for you to answer. That 
is—what is the will of the American people 
in these difficult times—and what as an in- 
dividual are you doing to discharge the obli- 
gation that responsible citizenship in this 
country entails? 

I would like to begin with a quote from 
General George Marshall—speaking to the 
Men in uniform he once said, “The soldier’s 
heart, the soldier's spirit, the soldier's soul, 
are everything. Unless the soldier's soul sus- 
tains him he cannot be relied on and will fail 
himself and his commander and his country 
in the end.“ Genera] Marshall went on to say 
that the fighting man must have steadfast- 
Ness and courage and hope—he must. have 
Confidence, zeal and loyalty, He must haye 
esprit de corps and determination and finally 
he must have staying power, the spirit which 
endures to the end—the will to win. General 

all's analysis is as true today and as 
Pertinent as it was 26 years ago. 

The cost to the individual, the fighting 
Man, who hopes to hold these qualities is 
high—and today more than 450,000 of your 
fighting men are in Vietnam doing just this. 
They stand together with the valiant people 
Of South Vietnam to save a nation of 17 mil- 
lion people from being blotted off the globe. 

is a tremendous and deadly task. 

Because of this, there are indeed difficult 
times in our nation's life—and in spite of all 
the advances in technology and science, 
there has never been and there will never be 
& replacement for the Individual serviceman. 
I refer to the American in uniform. He is the 
all important citizen who places his life on 
the firing line to defend his country and 
freedom, I refer specifically to your sons, 
Your husbands, your relatives and your 
friends, 

This is not an easy task, but let me assure 
You, it is a rewarding one—rewarding not in 
Money or material awards, but in the sense 
that a man that gives much of himself, re- 
Ceives much in return—and honor, I say to 
you, is the highest of his rewards. 

One other point upon which I would Uke 
to refiect before going into the specifics of 

we Marines, along with our fellow serv- 
icemen, are trying to meet the challenge of 
the troubled time and that is—many doubts 
have been raised in many places today con- 
Cerning the character of this nation and I 
Would like to point out to you that if the 
Caliber of today's young fighting man is a 
true reflection of the American people whom 
he represents, and I am firmly convinced that 
it is, then I have no doubt about the charac- 
ter of this nation and this nation’s people. 
For I say to you, what is seen daily in the 
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mud and sorrow and havoc in Vietnam on 
the part of our American fighting man is 
proof positive of their dedication and moti- 
vation, ts proof positive of their belief in our 
country and what our country represents, As 
you know, daily on television programs we 
are eyewitness to the weariness, the lined 
faces, the mud covered clothing, the suffer- 
ing and sorrow and even the fear that now 
and then touches both the combat veteran 
and the new replacement on the battlefield— 
but always, and I repeat but always, there is 
still visible a quality that we Marines both 
love and hold dear—and I would point out to 
you that the mud of battle sometimes ob- 
secures it but cannot hide it—I refer to the 
spirit, the indomitable will that stands out 
in the American fighting man—it cannot 
hide the innate honesty and integrity that 
makes an American refuse to trade security 
for freedom. It cannot hide the generosity 
that has made Americans for almost 200 years 
reach out to help a man—help a family—or 
help a nation that had tried but cannot win 
a just battle alone—and I would remind you 
that this nation was founded by a people, 
and is still populated by a people who, thank 
the good Lord, believe in and are ready and 
willing to sacrifice their very lives, if neces- 
sary, for liberty, for justice, for freedom and 
for honor, 

If we ever accepted less, if we ever expected 
others to accept less, then I am sure you 
would agree we would be selling our country 
short. In a sense, we would be joining the 
side of the fuzzy thinking cloud sitters, the 
cynics, the misguided who would sell cheaply 
the sacrifices in which they take no part—in 
which they have never taken a part. 

And now to the question of how we are 
faring on this day, approximately two and a 
half years after the President sent our first 
American troops—a Marine Expeditionary 
Brigade—into a struggling, dying nation that 
had called for our help. Just what has been 
accomplished in Vietnam? The communist 
efforts to take over the government of South 
Vietnam have been turned back, Their efforts 
to strike at the very roots of the government, 
to prevent local elections, are being defeated. 
In short, if we had not been there, there 
would be no legitimate government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 


Without our presence the communists could ` 


have taken all, almost unopposed. But this, 


‘praise the Lord and the American service- 


man, did not come to pass and will not come 
to pass. Slowly and surely we are winning 
and they, the communists, will NOT take 
over, They will be defeated and history, Iam 
confident, will confirm the statement that I 
have just made. These then are the things 
we have accomplished and are accomplish- 
ing. It is a slow process but triumph in the 
end we will. 

And now specifically how is the individual 
man faring? Never in past wars have we asked 
so much of our young serviceman as we are 
asking today in Vietnam. And never have 
they responded with so much professional- 
ism and understanding. Never have they 
been quicker to grasp the fundamental na- 
ture of the threat to freedom. Daily they 
are proving their deep devotion to this great 
and beloved land of ours. They have willingly 
accepted the fact that the current task re- 
quires their sustained exertions and con- 
tinuing sacrifices. They radiate idealism and 
dedication. They believe in their job and in 
their country. 

Today's heroes, and the list is almost end- 
less, would endorse the opinion of that 
revolutionary war patriot, Thomas Paine, 
who wrote, “Those who expect to reap the 
blessings of freedom must, like men, undergo 
the fatigue of supporting it.” 

Let me give you a few samples of what our 
modern day Tom Paines’ are writing from 
their foxholes in Vietnam as they undergo 
the fatigue and sacrifice of supporting free- 
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dom. While their literary style may be lack- 
ing their patriotism ls not. 

Here is what one young corporal writes— 
“What has happened to the flag wavers, the 
pride in support of our president and our 
nation and our own belief in freedom. Since 
when is it old fashioned to love the sight of 
old glory—to celebrate the 4th of July—to 
fight for the security of the world.” 

A young airman writes and I quote My 
father fought In the second world war in the 
Pacific area—now I am proud to serve my 
country as he did. If it becomes necessary 
I will lay down my life for the country I 
love.” Now I ask you, could Patrick Henry 
have said it, better? . 

Stil another young corporal writes, "We 
all know we are here for a good cause. I can 
assure you of one thing—this is one Marine 
who is proud to be an American. After what 
I have seen here—I know what it Is to have 
freedom. These people in Vietnam need help. 
These people deserve freedom as much as 
anyone else. We are doing our best to give 
them a chance.” 

I could present scores of other examples— 
but those which I have just quoted sum up 
the prevalent spirit and attitude of our 
American serviceman in Vietnam today—and 
I think that those of you here on this oc- 
casion, both veterans and citizens, share my 
pride in the men who stand knee deep in 
rice paddy mire with their heads held high, 
asking no favors—giving much to the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam—and I am also sure 
that you share my opinion that the attitude 
of our fighting men is altogether becoming 
of our great national heritage. And I am 
also sure that you will agree that with such 
& spirit, such an attitude, our fighting men 
cannot. but fare well in this demanding 
struggle. 

In passing, with your permission, I should 
point out that our program of assistance in 
Vietnam, both on the battlefield and in the 
civic action areas is a program of assistance, 
not one of charity, It is a program for free- 
dom, and let me say to you, that in this 
great country of ours—freedom is every- 


' body's business. To this I might add—de- 


fense is everybody's business too, particu- 
larly when it ls concerned with freedom. 

That is why today we Marines are proud 
to stand in the front ranks and on the fring 
line in South Vietnam. There are some ir- 
responsible dissenters, as you know, but as 
I pointed out earlier they have contributed 
nothing to the cause of freedom. Thank God, 
however, the vast majority of our American 
people pay their way in this program for 
freedom using the currency of effort, per- 
sonal sacrifices, and deep commitment to the 
principles for which this nation stands. 

In closing, permit me to inform you that 
your Marines and other American servicemen 
in Vietnam have been armed with the best 
equipment which our American technology 
can produce. But let me say to you—their 
hardiest armor, their most potent weapon is 
the American spirit—their American ideals 
and principles. 8 

It is on these Ideals and principles which 
our American servicemen have been nurtured 
since their birth. It is in their communities, 
their American home towns like Westminster, 
where we are gathered here tonight, that 
they have been imbued and fortified with 
this American spirit. You, the citizens, with 
whom they have associated, you their fathers 
and their mothers haye sown the seeds of this 
spirit—and for this, the people of South 
Vietnam and the free people of this entire 
world own to you the American people & 
great debt of gratitude. By your daily actions 
and deeds here at home you must keep this 
spirit alive—this is your most important task. 
This is the best way for you to support 
there dedicated Americans who today face 
the communist enemy in South Vietnam. 
This spirit is the spirit that binds—thls 18 
the spirit that is unbreakable. 
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William Francis Gibbs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam Francis Gibbs, my constituent was 
an outstanding naval architect and 
marine engineer. 

His work was vital to the United States 
and to the ultimate success of our Navy 
in World War II. 

He lead a full and constructive life and 
so with his passing, we once again recog- 
nize his accomplishments which became 
a part of the history of this great Nation. 

His widow, the former Vera Cravath 
Larkin and his family share that history 
with the entire country in his memory. 

His biography from the New York 
Times of Thursday, September 7, 1967, 
follows: 

WILLI Francis Gress Drap—DeEsIcnEeD 
Lover “UNITED STATES"—SELF-TAUGHT 
NAVAL ÅRCHITECT PLANNED PROTOTYPE OF 
THE LIBERTY SHIP FOR THE Navy 
William Francis Gibbs, one of the world’s 

outstanding naval architects and marine en- 

gineers, died yesterday in Roosevelt Hospital 
after a long Illness. He was 81 years old. 

As president of the firm of Gibbs & Cox, 
Inc., of New York, Mr, Gibbs was responsi- 
ble for the design of the superliner United 
States. High-ranking Navy officers have 
credited him with contributing more than 
any other individual to the success of the 
United States Navy in World War II. 

In the nineteen-thirties he led a long and 
hard-fought battle in Federal and ship- 
building circles to convert warship design to 
high-pressure and high-temperature steam, 
which eventually gave fighting ships the 
high speed and great endurance that played 
an important part in naval operations in 
the war. 

His plans were the basis for construction 
of more than 2,000 Liberty ships as the work 
horses of the war. 

A determined and vociferous advocate of 
perfection in ship safety, he personally 
dogged construction of the fast trans- 
Atiantic liner United States to see that the 
builders used no combustible materials. 
There was no wood in the ship, except the 
kitchen chopping blocks and the pianos in 
her public rooms. 

Another of his convictions involved better 
compartmentation of ocean vessels with au- 
tomatically closing bulkhead doors to assure 
the ships’ remaining afloat even if one or 
more compartments opened in a collision. 

FIRM DESIGNED 6,000 SHIPS 

It is thought that more than 6,000 naval 
and commercial vessels have been built to 
Gibbs & Cox specifications. 

The man who directed nearly 3,000 em- 
ployes at the firm's peak of design Lie 
during the war had no formal 
a naval architect. A graduate of Hartard 
University and holder of law degree from 
Columbia University, he taught himself 
naval architecture. 

In his youth, before World War I, he and 
his equally enthusiastic brother, Frederic H. 
Gibbs, who is vice president of the design 
firm, spread drawing sheets out on the floor 
of their father’s home in Philadelphia and 
worked out ship designs. 

For practice, they redesigned some of the 
battleships of the British fleet. After World 
War I the brothers proposed the construc- 
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tion of superliners for the United States and 
worked out a project for a big trans-Atlantic 
shipping terminal at Montauk Point, LI. 

The two Gibbs brothers were inseparable 
friends from their youth. In the industry 
William Francis was recognized for his bril- 
UHant concepts in ship design and for his 
ability to plan details of vessels in his mind. 
The younger brother has been, as it was said 
of him, the “financial and administrative 

They founded their company as Gibbs 
Brothers, Inc. in 1922. In 1929 they formed 
a new partnership with the late Daniel H. 
Cox, a naval architect who specialized in 
yachts and other small craft. He died in 1955. 

The terminal never came to fruition and 
the superliner dream was not realized until 
July, 1952, when the United States crossed 
the Atlantic to Southampton at an average 
speed of 35.9 knots, taking the speed record 
from the Cunard liner Queén Mary. She 
bested the Queen Mary's record time in 
countless other subsequent crossings without 
ever opening to full power. 

The design of her hull and other features 
and her low rate of fuel consumption were 
matters of top secrecy. 

The liner was built for quick conversion as 
a naval auxiliary, and the Department of the 
Navy officially designated Mr. Gibbs as the 
sentinel on secret features. Even after the 
ship had long been in service, news media 
could not obtain underhull pictures of the 
United States, although other war vessels 
could be photographed. 

A “HEART OF STONE” 

A lanky man of somber mein and ascetic 
habits, Mr. Gibbs cultivated the role of the 
curmudgeon, 

“I am not a pleasant personality,” he 
would say. An eloquent public speaker, he 
would often refer to his reputation as a tough 
task-master in dealing with his staff. 

“Under this dour exterior beats a heart of 
stone,” he would say. 

His principal aides reported that it was not 
unusual on a Sunday to get an early morn- 
ing telephone call from William Francis, as 
everyone called bim. They did not have to 
inquire where he was. 

He was at the office, a 30-story building at 
21 West Street where Gibbs & Cox occupies 
15 floors, fourteen of them inaccesible to 
the public, under rigid security surveillance 
to protect models, designs and top-secret 
Navy contract work. 

DEDICATED TO LINER 

Mr. Gibb’s dedication to the superliner is 
legendary in the shipping industry. In the 
first ten years of the ship's operation he sel- 
dom missed an arrival. He stalked through 
the ship checking instruments and records. 
Until a year or so ago the ship’s chief engi- 
neer, Capt. William Kaiser, was called on 
ship-to-shore telephone, to relate the revolu- 
tions of the turbines and a drop-by-drop 
count of fuel oll consumption. 

On her arrival day, after his customary 
breakfast of tea and toast at dawn in his 
home at 945 Fifth Avenue, Mr. Gibbs would 
speed in his chauffeur-driven Cadillac along 
the Brooklyn shore to a point where he 
would stand in all weather to watch the big 
liner move in from sea. 

Some shipbuilders disliked him. He was the 
scourge of the builders constructing a vessel 
to Gibbs & Cox plans; he moved into the 
yard, set up an office and haunted the place, 
tapping around at all hours, testing mate- 
rials and ordering changes when equipment 
did not meet specifications. 

In 1940, before this country’s entry in the 
war, Federal authorities directed to him a 
team of British officials the con- 
struction of a fleet of freighters in this coun- 
try. They proposed 20 ships. 

“You don't need them,” Mr. Gibbs told the 
visitors bluntly. When they asked why, he 
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replied, “if you are that near winning the 
war you have no need for them.” 

He persuaded the team to order 60 ships. 
They were designed as modifications of the 
British coaster, which the naval architect 
considered perfect for the job. They were the 
precursors of the hundreds of Liberty ships 
built for this country’s war use, many of 
which are still running. 

OPERA, LITERATURE, BASEBALL 

With all his rigid work schedules he had 
broad outside interests. He and Mrs. Gibbs, 
the former Vera Cravath Lark'n, the daugh- 
ter of the late Paul D. Cravath. prominent 
lawyer and patron of the arts, were often at 
the opera and theater. 

At the many affairs on the United States 
the rangy man in the rumpled dark suit, sit- 
ting without a cocktail on a lounge at the 
rear of the room, would be Mr. Gibbs, carry- 
ing on a low-key conversation about music 
or books, or straightening out a new ac- 
quaintance on the batting record of a cur- 
rently sensational baseball player, 

Next to the liner United States, he was 
proudest of his design of the New York City 
Fire Department's Super Pumper, an $875,000 
wheeled pumper and tender with tremendous 
power. A life-time fire buff, he designed it to 
draw water from many hydrants, or from 
the river more than a mile way. It can knock 
a building down and can throw water 74 
floors up the Empire State Bullding. 

Mr. Gibbs served in World War I as a ship- 
ping consultant to the War Department. In 
1937 he was on a special advisory board on 
battleship plans, for the Department of the 
Navy. In 1942 and 1943 he was controller of 
shipbuliding, War Production Board. He held 
numerous honors, awards and honorary 
degrees. 

In addition to Mrs. Gibbs and his brother, 
he ts survived by two sons, Francis and 
Christopher; a stepson, Adriai Larkin, and 
two grandchildren. 

Funeral arrangements will be announced 
later. 


Pfc. Henry M. Wharton, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Henry M. Wharton, Jr., a marine 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
action in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
the courage of this young man and to 
honor his memory by including the fol- 
lowing article in the RECORD: 

PRIVATE WHARTON DIES IN VIETNAM COMBAT, 
Was 18 


An 18-year-old Baltimorean, Marine Pfc. 
Henry Marvin Wharton, Jr., was shot to death 
in Vietnam, the Defense Department an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Private Wharton, the son of Mrs. Gloria 
M. Wharton, of 4804 Pilgrim road, died Sep- 
tember 10 of multiple gunshot wounds re- 
ceived while on an assault mission. 

Private Wharton had attended Northern 
High School, but he left after completing the 
eleventh grade and went to work as a ware- 
houseman for the Joseph M. Zamoiski Com- 
pany, a wholesale distributor of electrical 
supplies in Southwest Baltimore, his brother- 
in-law, Philip A. Hoffman, said last night. 

In December, 1966, the youth enlisted in 
the Marines. “He signed up with the express 
purpose of going to Vietnam,” Mr. Hoffman 
said. 
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After basic training at Parris Island, S.C., 
and a few months at Camp Lejeune, N.C., 
Private Wharton went to Vietnam last June. 

“He never complained about the military 
life,” but always told us that “he was okay,” 
Mr. Hoffman said, adding that the young 
soldiers’s letters were often interrupted by his 
having to leave on a combat mission. 

His last letter, dated September 9, the day 
before his death, sald that “he was okay” and 
asked that he be sent some “ketchup, mus- 
tard, a rain suit and some candy bars,” 
Mr. Hoffman said. 

Private Wharton had once thought of mak- 
ing the Marine Corps a career, but later 
letters indicated he was about 
going into the Secret Service or the PBL, 
Mr. Hoffman said. 

In addition to his mother, Private Whar- 
ton ls survived by three sisters, Mrs, Agnes 
Hoffman, Mrs, Elizabeth ©. Wagner and Mrs. 
Helen M. Goldsmith, all of Baltimore. 


A Debate: Peace Against War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the good communities in the district 
Which I represent is Naperville. It has 
been engaged in a heated debate during 
the past summer—a debate engendered 
by the Naperville Summer Peace Project. 
The sponsoring committee includes a 
Number of leading citizens, and it has 
Worked in cooperation with the Ameri- 
Can Friends Service Committee. 

Some Napervillians believe the project 
Committee has gone too far in urging 
young men to become conscientious ob- 
Jectors in order to avoid being drafted. 
Some would silence the committee, and 
I think a great many want the commit- 
tee's message toned down. 

The Summer Peace Project sent a let- 
ter to all the young men in Naperville 
and included a reprint of a well-known 
letter to the editor of the Akron Beacon- 
7 entitled, “We Burned Every 
Hut.“ 

I believe nearly all of us have seen this 
letter. It has gotten wide circulation. 
Presumably written by a soldier to his 
Parents, it tells of a search-and-destroy 
Sweep through some Vietnam villages. 
Huts were burned to flush out Vietcong 
guerrillas but, on one occasion, a sol- 
dier’s grenade killed a woman and her 
three children. 

Here are some excerpts from the 
Summer Peace Project's letter: 

Now is the time to realize your own hu- 
Man dignity by questioning the morality of 
Our foreign policy and of the reliance upon 
Conscription for its implementation. . Is 
it right to determine the future of other 
People without their consent? Similarly, is 
conscription right? Shouldn’t you have the 
right to a voice in the decision to engage in 
& war that might cost you your life? Is it 
good to have a killer mentality forced upon 
a segment of the young men of our s0- 
Clety? ... Maybe you are a conscientious 
Objector to war or maybe not. .. For fur- 
nage clarification on conscientious objector 
status. 
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For myself, I would not for a moment 
doubt the sincerity of the people on this 
committee, nor would I suggest that 
Americans ought to remain silent on the 
great questions which face us. 

By inadvertance, I am sure, one of the 
recipients of the Summer Peace Project's 
letter is beyond the reach of conscienti- 
ous objector advice. He is a marine, now 
in Vietnam. I think that all of us, 
whether we be hawk or dove, or some- 
where between, will do well to read what 
this young man has to say. 

It was printed as a letter to the editor 
of the Naperville Sun, and I present it 
for insertion in the RECORD: 

From A MARINE IN VIETNAM, A VIEW ON THE 
PEACE PROJECT PROGRAM 
SOUTH VIETNAM, 
September 1, 1967. 

Dran Ma. Wurre: I'm presently stationed 
in South Viet Nam with the United States 
Marine Corps, Just recently I received a copy 
of the Naperville Summer Peace Project's 
letter. 

I have never been so completely dis- 
appointed and appalled in my life! 

Are these people Americans? Have they 
been to Viet Nam and seen what it is really 
like so they can truthfully say they know 
what they are talking about? 

It states in the letter that a person owes it 
to his conscience to answer all the questions. 
Well, I'm going to answer them in the way 
all the men in Viet Nam and all true Ameri- 
cans would! I have been in Viet Nam for 10 
months, so I know how the men over here 
feel. 

To start off, who says we are determining 
the future of other people without their 
consent? I'm sure this was meant in respect 
to the Viet Nam war, as is most of the letter. 
If a person were to check, the Vietnamese 
people asked us to come and help them in 
their fight against communism and its tyran- 
nical dictatorship. They need our help, for 
they are economically and militarily unable 
to defend their own human rights. 

I wish that all the people who feel we are 
unjust in what we are doing could be put in 
a protective shell, where no harm could come 
to them, and they be given a real view (in 
person) to see what Viet Nam is really like. 

The Vietnamese people are living in con- 
ditions that would make our slums look like 
a Hilton hotel. Disease is outrageous and 
cleanliness is almost unheard of. How would 
you like to have your children digging and 
rummaging through a garbage dump to try 
and get one decent meal a day? 

They have a confusing life to live, too. On 
one hand, they have a government trying to 
help them, and on the other, they have the 
Viet Cong saying, "if you don't follow our 
ways and beliefs, we will kill your youngest 
child and keep murdering your family until 
you will.” Do you call this freedom? Are we 
obstructing human dignity when we are 
fighting against this? 

Also, you have said that if we follow the 
dictates of our foreign policy we will kill and 
die for issues never made clear. What can be 
more clear? These people need, and have 
asked, for our help! 

Granted, maybe this is a job for the United 
Nations, but I think the UN ls falling short 
of its true purpose of being. When this hap- 
pens, why shouldn’t we, as one of the 
strongest nations on earth, jump in and 
help? Is this conflict economically hurting 
us? No! 

This statement that policies were never 
brought to a vote and that we have no real 
yoicé in our government ts a fallacy. We have, 
as adults, a right and an obligation to vote 
in every election, (Did all of you vote in the 
last one?) Also, what in the world are sena- 
tors and representatives for, if not to voice 
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the opinion of the public. All you have to do 
is contact them! 

You are probably asking, why should we 
go halfway around the world to fight for 
something that isn't affecting us? It is—or 
soon will—affect us! Would you rather fight 
this in our own street and back yards? Do 
you want to see your own relations” abused 
and possibly murdered by this brutality? 

It is human nature not to want to die, but 
where would we be if our forefathers had 
said, “To hell with it. Let someone else do 
it." As you know, in the Revolutionary war, 
they tried to run from England's abuse, but 
it followed them and, eventually, they had to 
fight and die to procure the freedoms we, as - 
Americans, enjoy today. 

You try to say that we are killers and 
aggressors over here—but we are not! We 
battle when it is needed to stop Viet Cong 
rule or aggression and not to soothe a sadis- 
tic pleasure. I might add, too, that with every 
American unit that goes into battle, there is 
also one or more Vietnamese run unit. 

As far as developing a killer mentality in 
our men, it hasn't and never will happen. 
This is a guerrilla war; not a conventional 
one. It appears dirty and lousy. because of 
guerrilla tactics that are used. 

This burning the hut episode was some- 
thing that had to be done. The Viet Cong are 
sneaky and tricky and can hide almost any- 
where. If you were to check the true facts, 
the innocent people were removed first and 
given food and housing to replace what was 
lost. (Probably much better than what they 
had.) 

The men who are returning to the States 
all the time—are they killers? No! They have 
lived and seen the bad part of life. They 
know what it is like to fight for a belief. 
They have seen people that are so bad off 
they should give up, still are determined to 
better themselves. These men now know— 
without a doubt—how great we have it as 
Americans! ! ! 

The men who are still here—are they 
killers? Would a killer, when something like 
the “Star ed Banner” or “Goi Bless 
America" is played, have tears in his eyes? 
They do. Belleve me, they do. 

In conclusion I would like to say one more 
thing. If something should happen to me— 
if I should be killed over here and not make 
it home—you, each one of you, ask my par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Ward C. Shimer, if I have 
died in vain and for no plausible reason. I 
know what they will say, for they have 
taught and instilled in me a sense of patriot- 
ism and obligation. I'm not a hero, but-I do 
believe in my country, my God, and my 
rights! 

Also, I say this to my generation—go ahead 
and dodge the draft, but I pray to God that 
my kids and yours won't have to do what 
you were too scared to do. 

Sincerely, 
Cpl. Jack C. SHIFFLER. 


Firearms Control and Law Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson is to be commended for 
his recent letter to the Congress stress- 
ing the urgent need for prompt enact- 
ment of firearms control legislation. 
With him and with the law enforcement 
Officers throughout the country, I strong- 
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ly endorse the prompt enactment of such 
legislation. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has also 
spoken out upon this issue. On Septem- 
ber 1 he wrote an open letter to all law 
enforcement officers setting out his rec- 
ommendations for Federal and State 
legislation. In that letter he made it 
quite clear that the “time for action is 
here” and that “mail-order firearms pur- 
chases should be banned, interstate 
transportation of firearms controlled, 
and local registration of weapons re- 
quired and enforced.” 

What is done locally is something as 
to which we have no control or respon- 
sibility in Congress. But we do have both 
control and responsibility as to what is 
done nationally. We must answer to our 
conscience as well as to our constituents 
each time we read of another shooting 
which might have been prevented with 
appropriate control legislation. 

I append Director Hoover's complete 
statement to my remarks, as follows: 

MESSAGE From THE DIRECTOR To ALL 
Law ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 


Each year, thousands of businessmen look 
up from their work into the menacing muzzle 
of a gun wielded by a trigger-happy robber. 
In recent months, murderous snipers have 
waged guerrilla warfare against law enforce- 
ment officers in our city streets. In 1963, our 
President was slain with a mail-order rifle. 
During the calendar year of 1966 alone, more 
citizens were killed or assaulted with guns 
in American streets and homes than were 
killed in battle during the entire Korean 
conflict. 

The use of firearms in crime is indeed a 
serious and major problem in our country 
today. 

A firearm continues to be the instrument 
of death in virtually every murder of a law 
enforcement officer. Last year, 55 of the 
57 law enforcement victims killed in the 
line of duty died from gunshot wounds. 
These figures are in keeping with the trend 
since 1960 which reflects that firearms have 
been the murder weapons in 96 percent of 
the 335 police killings. 

There has been an increasing interest on 
the part of the public in this admittedly 
complex issue. I have publicly stated my view 
for many years that better control of fire- 
arms js not only desirable, but also neces- 
sary to public welfare. We have reached the 
point where the time for debate is past; the 
time for action is here. 

I think mail-order firearm purchases 
should be banned, interstate transportation 
of firearms controlled, and local registra- 
tion of weapons required and enforced. 

The primary thrust against this serious 
problem must be from the local level, but 
Federal assistance must strongly comple- 


gardless of statutes in force, most authorities 
agree that controls would make acquisition 
more difficult. With a large percentage of 
the murders in the United States occurring 
within the family or among acquaintances, 
the readily available lethal firearm, seven 
times more deadly than other murder weap- 
ons, becomes a major factor. 

Enforced controls at the local level pro- 
vide the possibility of investigative leads In 
tracing stolen weapons and those used in 
crime. This possibility takes on added sig- 
nificance in view of the nationwide capa- 
bilities of the rapidly expanding FBI Na- 
tional Crime Information Center. Pertinent 
weapons information stored in this com- 
puter network is available to law enforce- 
ment throughout the country in a matter of 
seconds, 
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Some States and jurisdictions have laws 
which allow courts to impose stiffer pen- 
alties for criminals who use firearms in the 
commission of felonies. A realistic applica- 
tion of these laws by the courts, plus the 
passage of similar legislation in areas where 
none now exists, together with mandatory 
prohibitions against suspended sentences in 
cases involving flrearms, would certainly be 
a strong deterrent to those who contemplate 
using firearms for violence. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
easy accessibility of firearms is responsible 
for many killings, both impulse and pre- 
meditated. The statistics are grim and realis- 
tic. Strong measures must be taken, and 
promptly, to protect the public. 

JoHN EDGAR Hoover, 
= Director. 


Two-Week Tour of Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, as Ian- 
nounced earlier today in a short speech 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, I will include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp over the next several days the 
text of nine articles I cabled to the Buf- 
falo Evening News during my recent 2- 
week tour of Southeast Asia. The first 
two of these articles follow: 


REPRESENTATIVE MCCARTHY To Report VIET 
ELECTION FOR THE NEWS 


(When Representative McCarthy of Buffalo 
announced that he was going to Vietnam to 
observe the conduct of the election The Buf- 
falo Evening News contracted with him to re- 
port his observations and offer his judgment 
of the historic event. Mr. McCarthy is a for- 
mer reporter for the News.) 

(By Ricnarp D. MCCARTHY) 

New Yorn, August 29.—“ We are in South 
Vietnam today because we want to allow a 
little nation self-determination. We want 
them to be able to go and vote for the kind 
of leaders they want, and select-the type of 
government they want.” 

These words of President Johnson high- 
light the significance of next week's South 
Vietnamese presidental election for all Ameri- 
cans. The ability of the South Vietnamese to 
choose their own political leaders and in- 
stitutions free from external aggression and 
internal subversion is central to U.S. alms in 
South Vietnam. 


SEVERAL DISQUALIFIED 


So it was, that members of the U.S. Con- 
gress summer became increasingly 
gloomy over developments which cast a dark 
cloud over the campaign and the projected 
elections. 


First came the news that several tickets op- 
posing the ruling military junta’s slate of 
Gens. Thieu and Ky were ruled off the ballot. 
One was excluded because its vice presiden- 
tial nominee is French, Another, because its 
presidential nominee is a Communist. Bud- 
dhist tickets also were ruled off the ballot by 
the elected constituent assembly. 

Next came a profoundly disturbing fore- 
cast from a respected American journalist 
that a military committee would run the Sai- 
gon government regardless of who won the 
September race for President. Premier Nguy- 
en Cao Ky's subsequent promise to honor the 
outcome of the elections and U.S, Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth Bunker's statement supporting 
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Gen. Ky's pledge did little to dispel skepti- 
cism in many U.S. Congressional quarters. 
URGE WARNING TO KY 


Sen. Robert F. Kennedy said flatly that 
the whole affair constituted a “fraud.” 

Compounding the gloom was the disclosure 
late last week that 50 South Vietnamese 
military officers, including some generals, 
would be fired for corruption and Inefficiency. 
One U.S. Congressman’s exclamation: “It 
looks as though we're just propping up a 
corrupt military dictatorship,” reflected the 
disenchantment of many House Members. 

Fifty-seven, including the writer, went so 
far as to urge President Johnson to warn 
Ky that unless his regime took prompt steps 
to insure that free elections are held the 
U.S. would undertake a serious reappraisal of 
our involyement in Vietnam, 

KY INVITES OBSERVERS 

A highly-placed official of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Thursday informed the writer that 
he was convinced that the U.S. Congress 
concern was having the desired effect on 
Gen, Ky and that efforts were in fact being 
exerted to guarantee free elections and insure 
that the outcome would be honored by the 
contesting factions. 

Stung by the charges of fraud“ and irreg- 
ularities, Premier Ky invited the U.S. Con- 
gress to send observers. Other nations were 
also invited to send representatives. 

President Johnson announced he would 
send a mission of prominent Americans, in- 
cluding three U.S: Senators, to observe the 
Sept. 3 voting. More than two score other 
nations are expected to have either jour- 
nalistic or official observers on the scene. 

ALREADY ON WAY 


Imbued with the inate skepticism charac- 
teristic of most present and former news- 
papermen and fired by a normal desire to 
“see for one’s self,” Rep. Lester Wolff, (D., 
N.Y.), and the writer, both former newsmen, 
decided to make an independent trip and 
depart from here today for Vietnam to ob- 
serve the wind-up of the campaign and the 
election itself. 

This will be Congressman Wolff's fifth trip 
to Vietnam. On his four previous journeys 
there, he has developed many direct con- 
tacts with members of a number of Viet- 
namese factions which will be tapped in 
making an unbiased assessment of the 
election. 

By the time you read this we will be over 
the Pacific headed for Tokyo on Northwest 
Orient Flight 7. Our ultimate destination, 
Vietnam, will capture world attention dur- 
ing the next 10 days because it will be the 
scene of an election as well as a vicious war. 
THE CENTRAL ISSUE AT STAKE IN VIET RIOTING 

Is LEGITIMACY 


(By Richan D. MCCARTHY) 


Tokyo, August 30.— We have no more 
business in attempting to police an election 
in Vietnam than the Vietnamese would have 
in sending observers to the U.S. to assure an 
‘honest count’ in our presidential race in 
1968.” 

This statement of Rep. Henry O. Schade- 
berg (R, Wis.), with all due deference to the 
able and affable gentleman, grasps one cen- 
tral point but misses another at issue in the 
Sept. 3 South Vietmamese presidential elec- 
tion. 

If this were just one in a long series of elec- 
tions there would be little justification for 
another nation sending observers. But it 
isn't. It’s the first election under a newly 
established democratic form of government. 

The central issue at stake is legitimacy. 

CHANGING CONCEPTS 

No one seriously questions the legitimacy ' 

of United States institutions and democratic 
But countless persons all over the 
world wonder whether South Vietnam, in the 
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midst of a war, can establish a popularly 
based, legitimate government. 

The stamp of legitimacy has been sought 
by aspirants to power since time immemorial. 
In medieval days when the concept “from 
God the King, from King the Law” was gen- 
erally accepted, monarchs sought the pope's 
stamp of approval. 

In modern times, since the advent of 
representative democracies and acceptance of 
the concept that sovereignty resides in the 
people and that only they, collectively, can 
choose their leaders, legitimacy is found in 
the integrity of the electoral process. 

COULD OPEN DOORS 

After a series of colonial and military gov- 
ernments, the people of South Vietnam are 
seeking to establish representative govern- 
ment, with leaders chosen freely by the 
people. 

The present military government, which 
has ruled by decree for two years, is slated 
to resign with the election of a President and 
& national legislature. 

The election could mark a significant 
turning point in the history of a long 
troubled land. It could open new doors to 
peace. 

The writer has advanced the proposition 
that a new, legitimate, freely elected govern- 
ment, with a mandate from the people, 
might be able to launch new peace initiatives 
immediately after the election. 

Sen. Joseph D. Tydings (D. Md.) Saturday 
saw. the elections as the current best hope 
for renewal attempts for peace, 

MANY PESSIMISTIC 


Whatever the sh of the elec- 
tions may be, he said, they will provide a 
government with a popular mandate in place 
of a regime “which is despised by many of 
the people it rules.” 

But many U.S. observers—at home, here 
and elsewhere—take a more pessimistic view. 
Contrary to an apparently widely held view, 
they see the election as having little effect 
on the war. 

Indeed they see the stepped-up terrorist 
attacks of the Viet Cong as an attempt to 
disrupt the elections and as an opportunity 
to score military advances while the nation’s 
attention is turned to the elections. 

With this report and the one of Tuesday as 
background, the writer and his colleague, 
Long Island Congressman Lester Wolff, em- 
bark from here today on the last leg of their 
trip to Vietnam to observe the final days of 
the campaign and the election Sunday. 


Secretary Freeman Dedicates Rural Water 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r or 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Orville Freeman is rendering our Nation 
outstanding service as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Secretary Freeman is devoted 
and dedicated to building up rural 
America. He is looking ahead to the year 
2000 when we will have 300 million people 
in our country. Mr. Freeman realizes that 
if this Nation is to continue as the heart 
and core of the free world, we must have 
a balance between our urban and rural 
Population. 

On September 7, Secretary Freeman 
made an excellent address in my congres- 
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sional district in Pickens County at the 
dedication of Six Mile Community Water 
District and the Bethlehem-Roanoke 
Rural Water District. 

I commend this great address to my 
colleagues and to the people of our 
country: 


A dedication should be both a tribute and 
a commitment. 

A tribute to those people who believed 
enough, cared enough and did enough to 
achieve something worthwhile and lasting. 

A dedication is also a commitment to the 
future where unfulfilled hopes will be re- 
alized and reachable expectations attained. 

This is such an occasion and I am proud 
to share this moment with you. 

Congratulations are, of course, in order 
to many, many people who contributed their 
energies, their experience, and their strong 
sense of community responsibilities to see 
these two great projects to completion and 
reality. 

It is not possible to name them all, but 
in behalf of all I want to single out the 
two chairmen: W. R. Reid of Central, South 
Carolina, and Norwood Cunningham of 
Pickens, South Carolina, and the officers and 
directors of their boards: Donald Mitchell, 
Sam R. Bolding, Kay Baumgarner, Nathan 
Kelly, all of the Six Mile Water District, and 
W. E. Dalton, Mrs. Elien G. Irwin, Brandon 
Breazeale and Oliver Patterson, all of the 
Bethlehem-Roanoke Water District. 

I am certain all of you share with me 
and this Administration an unshakable con- 
fidence in the ability of people in rural 
America to create the kind of attractive, pros- 
perous communities that mean expanding 
economic opportunities with jobs and new 
business enterprises and the kind of living 
environment that every American deserves, 
with good housing, good schools, good health 
services, and adequate recreation. 

While the basic thrust for attaining this 
kind of rural America for all its people, large- 
ly rests with the efforts and determination of 
the people themselves, it also requires Fed- 
eral, State, and local programs, plus financial 
and technical assistance to realize them. 

The progress you have already made is 
remarkable: 

More than 1,100 families now have a good, 
clean and safe supply of water, in an area 
where it is difficult and expensive to obtain. 
Tomorrow your two systems will be serving 
more than 2,000 families—not to mention 
your schools, other public institutions and 
all your business places. 

Your land and property values are steadily 
increasing. 

One small industry has moved in—others 
will. 

You will soon get a new telephone ex- 
change and a new post office. 

A new Vo-Ag training school is being 
built. 

New homes are being constructed. 

The signs of progress and community ex- 
pansion are evident everywhere and as the 
circus barker says: “It’s only the beginning 
folks—only the beginning!“ 

As you celebrate you will be glad to know 
that more than 2,000 rural communities like 
yours have installed water or sewer facilities 
and another 500 have constructed fine rec- 
reation areas since 1961. This, too, is only 
the beginning of the total job President 
Johnson has set for this Administration— 
the rebuilding and revitalizing of all of rural 
America. 

Why is it so important and so urgent that 
we plan now and start now the job of full 
and complete development of ALL our rural 
resources? 

Why do we put the highest kind of Ad- 
ministration priority on our “rural com- 
munities of tomorrow” program? 

One compelling reason is this: 
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For too many years—yes, for too many 
decades — the people in rural America have 
been falling farther and farther behind 
urban areas in quality of housing, commu- 
nity facilities, job opportunities, education, 
health and all those things essential to a 
good, creative and rewarding life. 

This unconscionable and unnecessary gap 
in economic and social advantages between 
rural and urban living—this alone as a mat- 
ter of simple justice would justify a crash 
program to upgrade the quality of living in 
rural areas. 

But this is only part of the reason. 

The very fact that this opportunity ne 
was permitted in the first place and then 
allowed to pervade and erode the whole 
economic and social structure of rural Amer- 
ica created not just an isolated rural prob- 
lem, it created, as well, an awesome, some- 
times terrifying, urban problem of national 
proportions. 

The absence of job opportunities in rural 
areas, the dwindling and sometimes total 
lack of educational, health and social adyan- 
tages; unattractive communities and a per- 
vasive feeling of hopelessness and lack of 
confidence in the future, have literally 
forced 20 million rural people into our urban 
areas since 1950. 

The creation of this rural-urban imbal- 
ance of population—where more than 70 
percent of our population has jammed it- 
self into 1 percent of our land area, cost 
rural America millions of its best young 
people. 

While the cities got many of our best 
young people, they also got millions of un- 
wanted, unprepared, uneducated people— 
young and old—most of them incapable of 
coping with urban life with its tensions, its 
congestions, and almost total lack of jobs 
for the unskilled and untrained. 

In this same two decades, some two-thirds 
of the rural Negro population migrated to 
the citles—where they found even less de- 
sirable living conditions, and much more 
frustration and despair than they had in the 
countryside. 

Well, you know the results. 

To fail to understand the causes of ghetto 
frustration and yiolence and to refuse to 
recognize and attack the underlying forces 
is to perpetuate more frustration and more 
violence. Such a course threatens the very 
foundation of our Republic. 

We in rural America have a responsibility 
to help alleviate the pressures that we have 
imposed on the cities, 

As we go about the job of redeveloping 
the resources of our countryside and our 
rural communities and our family farms, we 
may not be able to reverse the tide so that 
mass numbers of people return to rural 
areas—but surely we can accomplish two 


things: 

We can stem this lemming-like migra- 
tion; and we can build a rural America rich 
in opportunities, so that many of the some 
100 million additional people we shall have 
by the year 2000 can choose to live in the 
countryside if they wish. As President John- 
son said: “we must give these millions of 
people a right of choice where two live.” 

To do this we must develop our rural en- 
vironment in an orderly, wise and construc- 
tive manner. We must not repeat the mis- 
takes made by the cities. 

As Winston Churchill once said: 
who forget history—repeat it.” 

We do not intend to repeat and emulate 
the mistakes of the cities, where so many 
men have no face, no name, no identity. 

We do not intend to industralize rural 
America to the point where the country- 
side is just one string of factories. 

We do not intend to deface the beauty of 
open spaces or pollute the streams, the lakes 
and the air. 

We are going to build a rural America of 
the kind I see about me. A beautiful area 


“those 
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with expanding opportunities—with unlim- 
ited potential for as many of your people 
and your sons and daughters and cousins 
and friends as choose to live here. 

The big industrial complexes—the steel 
mills, the auto plants, the huge chemical 
and other manufacturing centers need not 
be eyesores and blights that poison the sur- 
roundings. Instead, they can be fitted into 
the landscape and built to serve, not pol- 
lute. 

Service industries will follow industrial 
and recreational developments. Each is nour- 
ished by the other, and, as the wealth of 
a community grows, so can its facilities for 
education, health and cultural life. 

Industrial, recreation and service indus- 
tries will come to rural America, if we work 
at it, and, along with our agriculture, they 
will provide the economic backbone for jobs, 
new tax income, new business, and the sub- 
sequent social benefits that people want 
and need. 

But you and I know that these things 
don't just “find their way” to a community; 
they can’t be bestowed by a benevolent gov- 
ernment; they don’t just happen. They are 
the product of dynamic local leadership, 
working with determined local citizens such 
as you have here, and using every tool— 
public and private—that is adaptable to the 
task. 

I am happy to report to you that other 
communities, in other States and in other 
regions, are doing what you people are do- 
ing—working together, using their own re- 
sources and those of their governments, to 
build better communities . communi- 
ties of opportunity for all. 

This series of Town and Country tours 
which I began last June has confirmed to 
me that there is positive action and dy- 
namic action in small town and rural 
America. The countryside is stirring. 

I visited an area in Iowa last June where 
local leaders and officials of 10 counties have 
combined to plan for the wise use of the 
resources in all 10 counties to improve the 
economy and enhance the living in the en- 
tire region. 

On that same trip, I visited Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi, a city that has made itself the base 
for an amazing record of economic growth 
in a 7-county area. 

At Liberty, Texas, last week I was briefed 
on a Resource Conservation and Development 
project which is drafting a plan of action 
for conserving, developing and using the nat- 
ural resources—including human resources— 
of 11 counties in the wisest and fullest ways. 

And just this morning, at Congaree in your 
own State, I visited the Congaree Iron and 
Steel Co., Inc. Ten years ago, it was a roof- 
less assemblage of used machinery; today it 
is a thriving industrial plant; with 400 em- 
ployees and a million-and-a-half-dollar-pay- 
roll, 

People who had fied, jobless, to the big 
bop a few years ago, are actually returning 

, because this is where they want 
— live, and this is where they can get jobs 
now, thanks to dynamic local people. 

‘These are the kinds of things that are hap- 
pening in scores of communities. They are 
the first steps in what must be a national 
commitment to rural-urban balance if we 
are to be prepared for the year 2000, and its 
300 million Americans. We need many more 
steps; we have a long way to go. But we are 
on the move, 5 

We must plan, and we must act, if we are 
to be able to give these 300 million people a 
choice in the whole spectrum of life—jobs, 
environment, health, recreation, culture and 
education. 

Studies are now under way to see how best 
we can decentralize our higher education so 
that every young person who wants to go to 
college need not travel more than a few miles 
from where he lives. And these small rural 
colleges will become, not ony centers of learn- 
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ing and training, but centers of culture and 
artistic opportunity and enjoyment. 

To me, what you are doing here—and what 
is being done all over rural America—repre- 
sents one of the most exciting developments 
of this century. 

And people like you are making it possible. 

It is you who are providing the leadership 
and the ideas. It is you who have confidence 
in your own communities and in yourselves. 
And it is you who are making the Federal 
and State programs work because you are 
demonstrating an infinite capacity for co- 
operation. 

It can't be done any other way. 

In building a better rural America—we 
build a better whole America. 

This you are doing and that’s why I am 
80 proud to be here today. 

Thank you. 


Address of L. Mendel Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this is my first year as a member of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. Of 
all the committees I have had the pleas- 
ure to serve on during the 7 years I have 
been a Member of Congress, my partici- 
pation on this committee has been most 
informative, rewarding, and reassuring 
under the leadership of our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, the Honorable L. MENDEL 
Rivers. Personally, I feel the future of 
our country is far more secure due to the 
diligent efforts and dedication on the 
part of our able chairman. 

As an example of his thinking on mat- 
ters of national importance and more 
specifically, the necessity of maintaining 
a strong National Guard service, I wish 
to share with my colleagues an address 
made by Chairman Rivers on Monday, 
September 18, 1967, at the 89th General 
Conference of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States here in 
Washington, D.C. 

His address in defense of the National 
Guard is indeed inspirational and should 
be required reading by all Members of 
Congress. I also think his speech should 
be printed as a public document and 
made available to all schools. I salute 
Chairman Rivers as an outstanding, 
patriotic American citizen and one of our 
Nation’s leading military authorities. 

The chairman’s speech follows: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 89TH 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 

GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 18, 1967 

General Cantwell, Distinguished guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: í 

I am immensely privileged and honored to 
be given the opportunity, once again, to speak 
to you. 

I know of no single group of Americans in 
our nation who today have a more sacred 
responsibility than that entrusted to you as 
Members of the National Guard. 
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It is you and your organization on which 
has been placed such a frightening obliga- 
tion to serve your nation in both peace and 
war—in prosperity and adversity—as both 
civilians and men in uniform. 

It is you, who in the last analysis, insure 
our country’s very existence—make no mis- 
take about that! 

The last time I addressed this distinguished 
group was in Detroit on September 28, 1964. 
As you will recall, at that time I promised you 
and every man and woman in uniform that 
I would dedicate my efforts as the prospective 
Chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to insure that our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen, and their loved ones would be 
guaranteed a level of compensation and a 
standard of living equal to that which they 
were dedicated to defend. 

You will forgive me in pointing out that 
that was not an idle boast or an idle gesture. 

In 1965, the House Committee on Armed 
Services doubled the pay raise for military 
personnel recommended by the Pentagon, 
and established I hope once and for all the 
principle that our uniformed personnel 
would receive compensation comparable to 
their Federal civilian counterparts. 

Believe me, that job was not easy. The 
Executive Branch fought us with every wea- 
pon it could muster. 

You know the rest of the story. We made 
believers out of the Department of Defense. 

At a matter of fact, the formula developed 
by our Committee in computing the 1965 
Military pay raise is now one utilized by the 
Department of Defense in computing the 
1966 and the proposed 1967 military pay 
raise. 

The Congress and our Committee on Armed 
Services are determined to continue our con- 
stitutional responsibility, On this, there can 
be no compromise. 

When I addressed you in September of 
1964, Detroit was a happy city. As a matter 
of fact, Detroit was repeatedly pointed out 
as the city in the United States which was 
a model of progressive race relations—a city 
which had provided all segments of its citi- 
zenry with equal opportunity to live a normal 
and decent family life. 

It was a city which had a bright and un- 
limited future. A city which had become a 
mecca for conventioneers from all over the 
United States. Indeed, we too enjoyed the 
hospitality and cordiality offered by the City 
of Detroit when we last met at Cobo Hall. 

But look at Detroit now—a city of fear, 
distrust, and apprehension. A city filled with 
the grim, stark reminders of the futility of 
civil war and anarchy—a city filled with 
block after block of charred and gutted 
bulldings whose ugly skeletal remains bear 
mute testimony to the folly of our new and 
lawless society. 

How can anyone who has seen this tragic 
and wretched city after its exposure to un- 
controlled violence call the National Guard 
Irresponsible and trigger-happy? 

How can any man, how can any American, 
accept with any complacency the frighten- 
ing, pointless destruction which follows when 
law and order are replaced by anarchy? 

The National Guard has been the organ- 
ization which has prevented our country 
from slipping permanently into the abyss 
of total violence and total lawlessness. 

Since 1957 the National Guard has been 
called approximately 75 times to restore law 
and order during civil disturbances in this 
country. In Watts, Newark, Detroit and Mil- 
waukee, among others, the Guard has dis- 
played its unique and absolutely indispens- 
able capability in assisting local law enforce- 
ment officers in the restoration of law and 
order. 

The distinguished service and performance 
of the Guard over these past many years has 
now become the object of the strongest crit- 
icism and yes, slander, from some of the 
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most surprising sources. You and I both know 
how completely undeserved are these criti- 
cisms. Nonetheless, the seed of distrust has 
been effectively planted and its offspring will 
be nutured by some less responsible members 
of the fourth estate. 

Tragically this assault on the image of the 
National Guard continues with only the 
most feeble defense from the Pentagon and 
many of our Governors. It is strange indeed 
to view the Pentagon, the foster parent, if 
you will, of the National Guard, bowing and 
Scraping to those voices of discord in the 
nation who are attempting to identify the 
Guard as a boy trying to do a man's work. 

I do not charge these forces with treason, 
but certainly you and every American have 
every reason to ask why the Guard has sud- 
denly been singled out as the whipping boy. 

Could it be that these voices of dissent 
are frantically attempting to somehow trans- 
fer the responsibility for these civil disorders 
to the National Guard? 

Could it be that these voices of dissent, 
who in fact are heard in even the highest 
echelons of our Government, have suddenly 
recognized that their counsel to ignore laws 
and obedience to laws has now borne evil 
fruit? 

Could it be that these voices of discord and 
hate have suddenly recognized that the Na- 
tional Guard does, in truth, represent the 
bastions of freedom and the guarantors of 
our liberty and constitutional government? 

Is it not probably that certain of these 
critics in the Executive Branch have sud- 
denly made the Guard a scapegoat for their 
Own mistakes and miscalculations? 

I don’t know the answers but I am fright- 
ened and alarmed. I am concerned that these 
insidious criticisms are designed to destroy 
you—the National Guard—and change the 
course of America. 

Remember and don’t forget—they are 
tampering with your country. 

I shudder to think of what America would 
be without the National Guard. Consider 
for a moment what would happen in our 
great cities and communities if the Goy- 
ernors of our various States were unable to 
look to their own State militia forces for such 
Strength as would be necessary to insure 
domestic tranquility. 

Think for a moment of what would hap- 
pen to the last vestige of State's rights if 
our National Guard disappeared from the 
scene. 

Don't forget those prophetic words, “What 
is past is prologue”. 

I say to you there is nothing wrong with 
the National Guard. Certainly there is noth- 
ing wrong with its dedication, its motiva- 
tion, or its patriotism. 

You and I both know that we have begged 
and pleaded and threatened the Pentagon 
to obtain equipment and trained personnel 
with little success. The Pentagon now wishes 
to hide and conceal the miscalculations of 
its “cost effective" creatures and shoulder 
you with the blame for their own folly which 
has descended upon them like a whirlwind. 

Now, you can take this abuse lying down, 
or you can fight back. 

Your Constitution gives you your life— 
your Congress gives you your hope. I have 
given you your forum. You have only to tell 
us your story—your friends of days gone by 
will continue to be your refuge in days to 
come. The going will be tough, but only the 
tough can survive. If you go, we all go. Our 
country and constitutional Government can 
not survive your demise. America is too 
young to die. Meet your challenge—the toc- 
sin sounds—your country calls. We will walk 
this road together—tell us your story and I 
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give you my word you will not bear this 
cross alone. 

You don’t have to be cannon fodder for 
the hate mongers who have been offered and 


provided sanctuaries by officers of our Gov- , 


ernment and the highest echelons of our 
courts, 

You and your Governors need not 
knuckle under to the demands of bureaucrats 
in our Federal Government. Welcome this 
challenge to your survival—your cause is 
right. 

How else can you and I answer our chil- 
dren and unborn generations to come if we 
falter now. Can we leave them a legacy of 
failure—a legacy of fear—a legacy of anarchy 
and the loss of constitutional Government? 
This is your day in history. 

Perhaps Daniel Webster on February 18, 
1832, was most prophetic when he said— 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous war should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if It exhausts our 
treasury, future industry may replenish it; if 
it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, un- 
der a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capitol 
were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all cov- 
ered by the dust of the valley. All these 
might be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct 
the fabric of demolished government? Who 
shall rear again the well-proportioned col- 
umns of constitutional liberty? Who shall 
frame together the skillful architecture 
which unites national sovereignty with State 
rights, individual security, and public pros- 
perity? No, if these columns fall, they will 
be raised not again, Like the Coliseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful, a melancholy immortality. Bitter 
tears, however, will flow over them, than 
were ever shed over the monuments of Roman 
or Grecian art; for they will be the rem- 
nants of a more glorious edifice than Greece 
or Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitu- 
tional American liberty.” 

You must resist these efforts to pervert 
and destroy the traditional and constitu- 
tional nature of the National Guard. 

Remember that you share with your 
brother in arms in Vietnam the responsibil- 
ity for the future security of our nation. 

You are the guardian of liberty at home. 
Can you honestly believe that you have dis- 
charged your responsibility if you have failed 
to meet this challenge to National Guard 
survival? 

Our men in Vietnam, as well as every law- 
abiding citizen in America, looks to us to 
preserve America. 

You and I must share this burden—we 
must carry the torch: 


“Lord, lest I go my uncaring way 
Help me to remember 
That somewhere out there 
A man died for me today. 
So long as there be war 
I must ask and answer, 
Am I worth dying for?“ 


es 
nation today: Law and order at home 
victory abroad. You are involved directly in 
both. You stand ready to serve, once again, 
against the onslaught of communist aggres- 
sion; you have already been called upon to 
suppress insurrection at home. You can be 
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th 
the once brightly burning torch 
iam that used to symbolize our 
Thank you. 
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Sees Lending Bills as Meaningless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, in July, 
the Senate passed truth-in-lending legis- 
lation. In the House my able colleague 
from St. Louis, Representative Leonor 
SULLIVAN, Democrat, of Missouri, and 
her Consumer Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee is 
beginning markup, after hearings on the 
House version. On September 16, 1967, 
the Kansas City Times published an in- 
terview with Mrs, SULLIVAN by Mr. Rob- 
ert P. Sigman. Mrs. SULLIVAN persua- 
sively outlines her criticisms of the Sen- 
ate version and discusses her hopes for 
developing a more effective bill within 
her subcommittee. I agree with Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN. I include the article in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SEES LENDING BILL AS MEANINGLESS 
(By Robert P. Sigman) 

A Missouri member of Congress appears 
to be on a collision course with the United 
pa Senate over truth-in-lending legisla- 
tion. 

Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan, a Democrat from 
St. Louis, said here yesterday a bill passed 
92 to 0 in the Senate in July is “nothing 
much except a label.” She spoke at a lunch- 
eon of the Missouri Savings and Loan league 
at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

In an interview, Mrs. Sullivan said a bill 
she is sponsoring in the U.S. House is much 
stronger than the Senate measure, Affected 
by the legislation would be about 100 billion 
dollars in borrowing a year, about 92½ bil- 
lion in consumer credit, and the rest in sec- 
ond mortgages on homes. 

Mrs. Sullivan, chairman of the House sub- 
committee on consumer affairs, said testi- 
mony has been completed in the House on 
her legislation and executive sessions will 
rece Monday in Washington to develop the 

final draft. 

Basically, the legislation would require 
lenders and merchants to disclose in writ- 
ing the true annual interest rate and finance 
charges in dollars and cents. It would enable 
consumers to compare the cost of credit and 
obtain the best buy. 

Mrs. Sullivan said many persons, especially 
those who are undereducated and on low in- 
comes, are misled by unscrupulous lenders 
and salesmen. 

“The Senate-passed bill is not only sub- 
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Mrs. Sullivan said she is not concerned 
about conventional loans or those made un- 
der the FHA. 

“There are a great many unconscionable 
credit frauds being perpetrated on elderly 
couples and on widows who have paid off 
mortgages and suddenly find that a piece of 
paper they signed for a siding Job or a new 
furnace—a piece of paper handed to them 
by what I understand are commonly called 
the ‘suede shoe boys’ turns out to be a first 
mortgage, and thus exempt under the Sen- 
ate bill,” she explained. 

Her bill also includes control over “open 
end” credit cards, which also are exempt 
under the Senate bill. 

A bank credit card operation in Califor- 
nia, she said, is now promoting a special serv- 
ice in supermarkets: Charge groceries for a 
3 per cent service charge. 

“Apparently many shoppers are seizing ad- 
van of this dandy little convenience of 
being able to say ‘charge it’ to the food 
checker for a mere 36 per cent annual inter- 
est rate.” 

In her speech, Mrs. Sullivan discussed 
truth-in-lending and pending legislation in 
Congress to regulate holding companies that 
own savings and loan companies. They op- 
erate in California and 10 other states, she 
explained. Abuses have been reported by 
such firms that draw off public funds, thus 
endangering the fiscal welfare of the loan 


companies. 


Late Summer Evening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
does one see so lovely a word picture as 
painted in an editorial which appeared 
in the Morristown, Tenn., Citizen-Trib- 
une on the beauty of a late summer 
evening. 

As autumn hurries to meet her an- 
nual deadline just a few days away, I 
think it fitting to pause, in this day 
when the newspapers are filled with ac- 
counts of violence and unrest, for a 
moment’s quite contemplation of the 
summer that is leaving. 

I insert this editorial in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 
Moop or Sum™Merr’s NIGHT 


Whether on vacation or at home, instantly 
rewarding is the long-formed habit of linger- 
ing on the front stoop nightly at late bed- 
time, to sniff the air, catch any slight breeze, 
and read the old wall thermometer by 
matchlight, One reads also the mood of the 
night and shares unexpected sights, sounds, 
feelings, fragrances of the velvety dark. 

Particular instances, which will always be 
remembered, are the magical gleam of a row 
of Shasta daisies on the moonlight, the 
sound—almost supersonic in pitch—of a 
kildeer calling from scene far afield, the smell 
of honeysuckle and madonna lilies released 
on the cool, heavy air. 

Unforgetable is the evening star shining 
brightly enough to cast shadows, and the 
eerie, mysteriously silent beauty of heat light- 
ning or northern lights—sudden flashes of a 
horizon beyond our ken, r 

Remembered is the very special glimpse, 
in spring or fall, of a band of high flying 
geese sweeping across the moon, and eve- 
nings when the Milky Way was so lacteally 
rich as to invite skimming off some cream 
with the Big Dipper. 
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In season, in the country, the smell of 
newly mown hay has power to awaken a 
nostalgic longing for something intangible— 
something almost but never quite remem- 
bered—and not of this world. 

In the city, the sounds of humanity are 
hushed. A sleepy baby whimpers drowsily; 
a man and a woman murmur. Trees in the 
park swim in an aura of misty gold. 

Com to these natural glories of the 
night, what real chance has an occasionally 
sighted man-made satellite to arouse more 
than a cursory passing interest? Now even 
an UFO could create the deep emotions and 
memories evoked by a late summer's night. 


A Marketing Order for Apples 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the problems facing today’s agricultural 
producers is that modern methods have 
resulted in greatly increased crop yields, 
but modern methods of marketing the 
product that is grown have been applied 
only with great difficulty. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended in 1965, authorizes the use 


of modern promotional methods, includ- - 


ing research and development and paid 
advertising, for a large variety of fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables. 

I am today introducing a bill that 
would extend this marketing authoriza- 
tion to apples, Under this bill, if two- 
thirds of the applegrowers in a given 
region request it, a Federal marketing 
order would be issued which would in- 
volve the assessment of all applegrowers 
in the region for research and develop- 
ment projects and paid advertising. 

The soundness and usefulness of such 
marketing orders is attested by their 
wide use with respect to other agricul- 
tural products. In the large-volume ap- 
ple-producing States of New York and 
Washington, such orders are already in 
effect on a State basis. In the six New 
England States, however, and in other 
regions, the administrative cost of such 
arrangements on a State-by-State basis 
would be prohibitive. A Federal program 
is needed to offer apple producers in 
those States with small production a 
means to effect a more orderly market- 
ing structure. 

This bill would also allow the contin- 
uation of research and development pro- 
grams, including paid advertising, dur- 
ing above-parity price conditions. A very 
similar provision was added to the act in 
1965 with respect to the continuation or 
initiation of container and pack regula- 
tions in above-parity situations. The 
provision in my bill embodies a long- 
standing recommendation of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture that research 
and development projects be implement- 
ed and maintained independent of the 
price level of the product: involved. This 
provision is necessary to avoid the con- 
fusion of trying to maintain these proj- 
ects on an intermittent basis. 


This bill, like other marketing order 
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legislation, is intended to improve re- 
turns to farmers. It would be extremely 
valuable to applegrowers in States with 
small apple production in maintaining a 
healthy economic position, and I hope it 
will be passed without delay. 


Responsible Dissent 


SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, September 14, 1967, I had the pleas- 
ure of being the guest speaker at the fall 
business meeting dinner of the New 
York Claim Association, at which time 
I chose to discuss responsible dissent. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my statement of that 
evening: 

RESPONSIBLE DISSENT 


I must begin by warning you that I have 
chosen not to be limited in my choice of topic 
by tyranny of precedents. I know that those 
who have appeared before you have addressed 
themselves to matters within your special 
interest, and properly so. But I have chosen 
a theme which literally haunts me these 
days and it appears to me that until I 
deposit it upon the minds and the con- 
science of those willing to listen, I shall get 
no peace, 

Today there reverberates through the land 
the rallying cry of the “right to dissent.” I 
know of no thoughtful person who would 
deny that right. The First Amendment has 
withstood every assault made upon it, and 
the right to dissent, voices to the contrary 
notwithstanding, has become so embedded 
in our political and social structure that it is 
often infurlating to have to argue that such 
& right really exists. The right of dissent is 
precious, I respect that right in others, and 
I invite your respect for my right to differ. 
A nation without controversy is politically 
dead. With the dead there is no dissent. In 
the cemetery there is no controversy. An old 
Japanese proverb murmurs, “Move not that 
which is still.” We say, “Leave well enough 
alone.” Well, that's Just great for the smug 
and the slack, for the fearful and the feeble. 

I think it is far better for a nation to be 
Politically alive, with dissent, with the clash 
of opinion and ideological rivalry. And so do 
you. Had you remained docile and stagnant, 
you would not have gone into the midst of 
controversy that once surrounded such ques- 
tions as Workmen's Compensation, the Dis- 
ability Benefits Law, and the like. Reasonable 
men may differ and must differ at times, just 
as different men boil at different degrees and 
their hearts beat differently, and their lungs 
breathe differently. 

But—and this is the but tragically ig- 
nored—what about the responsibilities which 
march along with dissent? Is the dissentor 
free from any responsibility whatsoever? Is 
his dissent based upon reason, fact and con- 
templation of the consequences? Does he 
deny the right of dissent to a George Wallace, 
to an H. L. Hunt, or a Mario Savio of Berkeley 
“fame”, but insist upon it for a Stokely Car- 
michael? Or vice versa? How throughly does 
he understand the right to dissent which 
must be accorded, if the First Amendment 
is to be meaningful, even to ideologies we 
most abhor? Is he at any time aware of the 
point where the flow of the First Amendment 
Teaches the wall of a clear and present 
danger? 
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Now that I've brought some names into 
the discussion, I'd like to use one of each ex- 
treme group as illustrative of the questions I 
posed. What are their objectives? First, 
Stokely Carmichael. Dissentor and disclaim- 
er, how well has he reached his objective— 
to bring the Negro closer to the reality of 
equality of opportunity? He has not. Instead, 
he and the fanatically militant have brought 
the civil rights movement to a dangerous 
precipice. The wild uninhibited statements 
of a Stokely Carmichael have tragically 
frightened the majority. 

Where there should be understanding, 
there is now fear, fear hardening into oppo- 
sition against the legitimate demands of 
our Negro citizens. Who benefits, may I ask, 
when at the recently held National Confer- 
ence on the New Politics, the white leftists 
abjectly surrendered to the demands of the 
Black Militants, as they call themselves? The 
beneficiaries of Black Militants will not be 
the Negroes enclayed in the slums, who face 
dally impoverishment in all aspects of living. 
I recall the magnificence of the Washington 
March, Nationwide sympathy was awakened 
and the white majority responded, albeit 
slowly. Now the tide of sympathy and under- 
standing and willingness to undertake rem- 
edies recedes. The consequence may be a 
national crisis of unmeasurable dimension. 
It is the irrational response to irrationality 
we all must fear and all must curb. 

George Wallace dissents from the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision. That again is his First 
Amendment right. But the manner and tone 
of his dissent has inflamed passions, given 
ald and comfort to the most irresponsible 
elements in the country, and encouraged the 
white backlash. But has he succeeded in his 
Objective to keep Alabama completely segre- 
gated? No, no more than he succeeded in 
keeping the doors of the University closed 
to Negroes. 

We have too often seen the right to dissent 
debased to include violence and physical 
assault. Dissent need not be respectable, but 
it must be responsible lest excess beget excess 
and the devil take the bow—tfront stage. 

Let's take a look at the “hippies.” Dissent- 
ing from the mores and culture of our society, 
they have shed themselves of every respon- 
sibility. They seem to care little for the heri- 
tage of the past and nothing for the promises 
of the future. They propose to spend their 


youth in a sick trance of rejecting. What they 


see as “wrong in society,” they make no effort 
to right. They are locked in the prisons of 
their own fantasies and, frankly, I ache for 
them, for what will they see when they search 
the mirrors of their souls at the age of, let 
us say, 30? 

The dissentors on Vietnam hug to them- 
selves the right to dissent, but overturn cars, 
smash windows, and irresponsibly denounce 
with all possible vulgarity not only those 
who disagree with their position but even 
those who agree, 

Then there are those bravados who adyo- 
cate riots, who make the noises, and then 
depart to leave the rioters and the destroyers 
to fend for themselves. 

And what of those, who like shrill, hyster- 
ical biddies, screech for impeachment of our 
Supreme Court Justices without ever having 
read even one of the opinions? 

I might as well add a word about the stu- 
dents’ revolts and demonstrations. If only 
they could run the colleges and universities, 
sweet reason would prevail. And how would 
they define “reason?” 

When an anti-Vietnam assembly cries 
“murderer” at Lyndon Johnson and when a 
Birchite cries “traitor” at Earl Warren, we are 
witness to a malignant debasement of the 
right to dissent. 

When I observe all the disturbances around 
the world, not just in the United States, I 
often feel that rational man is being dis- 
missed as a creature without consequence or 
without commitment, 
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It is here that the attorney can play 
most significant role—to extend the rule of 
law within and without the boundaries of 
this land. For this task the attorney is well 
equipped. The tools of the profession—preci- 
sion, analysis, logic, documentation, the 
probing skills, the inquiring mind—are 
exactly what is needed. 

This does not mean I argue for the status 
quo. Dissent is the spur which leads to an 
examination of the weaknesses in our social 
and political structure. Nor am I an alarmist, 
The recent rash of retreats from reason— 
this too shall pass. But we are dependent 
upon you, the attorney, to keep the pen- 
dulum more truly in balance. Untrammeled 
emotion and hysteria will always be with us 
in one degree or another, I am not so foolish 
as to belieye otherwise. The perspective of 
the attorney, however, is larger than the 
landscape surveyed. It carries into a future 
beyond which we, the living, cannot pene- 
trate. 

Edmund Burke said in a few lines what 
has taken me seven pages to say: 

“Men are qualified for civil liberties in 
exact proportion to their disposition to put 
moral chains upon their own appetites... 
society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed some- 
where, and the less of it there is within, 
the more there must be without. It is or- 
dained in the eternal constitution of things 
that men of intemperate minds cannot be 
free. Their passions forge their fetters.” 

To mind come some names of dissenters 
who swam against the currents with clean 
strong strokes, proposing alternatives to that 
to which they objected, their reasoning in- 
cisive and affirmative. I have picked such 
names at random and I am certain there isn't 
one here who could not add his own choices to 
a long and honorable list, but let us recall: 
Senator George Norris, John Peter Altgeld, 
Norman Thomas, Alexander Hamilton, Pat- 
rick Henry, Andre Malraux, Bishop James 
Pike, Margaret Sanger, John Locke, Abraham 
Lincoln, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Lincoln 
Steffens. They sought, not self-aggrandize- 
ment, but the building of a more humane so- 
ciety. They struggled against inertia, indiffer- 
ence, and greed to perfect a vision of civilized 
man; in short, they were rational and 
engaged. \ 

I do not suggest there was an absence of 
passion. On the contrary. But neither was 
there an absence of inhibition nor, above all, 
an absence of responsibility. 

I cannot tell you how I appreciate your at- 
tentiveness and how much I appreciate the 
opportunity you have given me to say that 
which I have been thinking these days. 

Thank you. 


Noted Economist Strongly Supports Sur- 
charge Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of us know, the great mass of economic 
experts have made known their support 
for the administration’s temporary 10- 
percent surcharge proposal. 

The noted economist, Dr. James J. 
O'Leary, chairman. of the economic re- 
search firm of Lionel D. Edie & Co., Inc., 
New York, is among these experts.’ He 
recently presented one of the strongest 
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and most convincing cases I have read 
for the surcharge proposal. 

Because of this, I think Dr. O’Leary’s 
presentation is certainly worthy of 
thoughtful consideration by Members 
who, like myself, are uncommitted now 
on the surcharge proposal. 

Dr. O'Leary argues his case in terms 
of the general economic need for fiscal 
restraint. He points out that the sur- 
charge is urgently necessary to dampen 
inflationary pressures, to avoid the on- 
set of a new “credit crunch,” to prevent 
a deterioration in our balance of pay- 
ments, and to encourage and permit a 
healthier and better balanced business 
expansion in the months ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Dr. O’Leary’s 
recent testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee should be of in- 
terest to my colleagues, and I insert it 
in the Recorp at this point: 

STATEMENT BY Dre. James J. O'LEARY 

I am James J. O'Leary, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Economist, Lionel D. Edie 
and Company, a leading investment counsel- 
ing and economic consulting firm in New 
York City. I am honored by your invitation 
to participate in this panel discussion of the 
President's recommendation of a 10 percent 
surcharge on personal and corporate income 
tax liabilities. 

The challenge which the President's tax 
proposal poses to the Congress today is as 
great as that presented by his recommenda- 
tion for tax reduction in 1964. Congress made 
a wise decision in 1964. The tax cut helped 
greatly to stimulate the economy to achieve 
and maintain full employment. The question 
which many economists are asking today is 
whether Congress will be equally wise in 
applying an increased measure of fiscal re- 
straint to head off emerging inflationary 
pressures as business activity begins a new 
wave of expansion from an already full 
employment level. 

In February, 1966 I submitted a statement 
to the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress, commenting upon the Economic 
Report of the President. In this statement, a 
copy of which I am attaching to my testi- 
mony today, I warned that the Federal 
budget for fiscal 1967 was much too expan- 
sionary” and that it would cause overheating 
of the economy. I took the position at that 
time that (1) “nondefense Federal expendi- 
tures ‘should be reexamined with an eye to 
substantial cutbacks wherever possible“; (2) 
“the legislative process should be started to 
permit an increase in both personal and cor- 
porate income tax rates to yield about $5 bil- 
lion annually”; and (3) “the monetary au- 
thorities should move promptly to slow down 
the rate of expansion of bank credit—but 
at the same time care must be taken by the 
authorities to avoid measures that might 
precipitate a financial crisis”. The general 
tenor of my comments was that inflationary 
pressures were intensifying and that an in- 
creased measure of fiscal restraint was needed 
to avoid undue monetary restraint and a 
possible “credit crunch”. 

This was also the general position of 
Lionel D. Edie and Company in early 1966. 
I am embarrassed to quote my views of last 
year to you—I do so only to lend greater 
strength to the views I am going to present 
today. The situation Which confronts us to- 
day is remarkably similar to that which de- 
veloped in the second half of 1965 and early 
1966. If anything, it is much more serious, 
Fiscal and monetary policies are administer- 
ing a powerful dose of expansionary medicine, 
The price level is rising at-a faster rate than 
in the second half of 1965 and early 1966. 
The unemployment rate is lower. Wages are 
increasing at a faster rate. And long-term in- 
terest rates have already risen to the peak 
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of the “credit crunch” of last summer, far 

above the level of the second half of 1965. 

My sense of urgency today about the need for 

greater fiscal restraint is stronger than it 

was in early 1966. 

SUMMARY OF MY VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENT’S 
FISCAL PROGRAM 


I would like first to summarize my views 
on the President's fiscal program before go- 
ing into somewhat greater detail about the 
reasons for my position. Wise policy does call 
for a greater measure of fiscal restraint in 
the months shead. The emphasis which the 
President places upon cutting back or con- 
trolling the increase of Federal spending is 
commendable. I would prefer that the Ad- 
ministration’s target for expenditure reduc- 
tion be larger than $2 billion. Realism com- 
pels me to agree, however, that the main 
emphasis of fiscal restraint must be on in- 
creased revenues, and the temporary sur- 
charge is a simple and fair means for this 


urpose. 

There is an urgent need for greater fiscal 
restraint for four important reasons: 

1. To dampen serious inflationary pres- 
sures likely to develop in the months ahead; 

2. To avoid [the onset of a new “credit 
crunch” such as we experienced last sum- 
mer, with all the inequities and disloca- 
tions which it produced; 

3. To prevent a deterioration in the deficit 
in our international balance of payments; 


E 


4. To encourage and permit a healthier 
and better balanced business expansion in 
the months ahead. 

Accordingly, I strongly support the Presi- 
dent's tax proposals in terms of general eco- 
nomic need for fiscal restraint. Proper tim- 
ing of Congressional] action is just as im- 
portant as enactment of the tax program it- 
self. To be effective, enactment should be 
as prompt as possible. Modern medicine 
does not wait until cancer has spread—it 
to remove the malignancy at an early 
or, through treatment, to prevent it 
from developing into a grave condition. This 
is the way we must apply fiscal restraint at 
this time to arrest the spreading of the can- 
cer of inflation. 

Fiscal and monetary policy will be con- 
fronted by difficult decisions in this and the 
next year. The before this Commit- 


is, in my judgment, a wise step at this time. 


THE FORCES TOWARD STRONG ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION 


In reaching a decision about the need for 
more fiscal restraint, the primary question, 
of course, is whether without greater re- 
straint the rate of economic expansion will 
be excessive in the months ahead. I feel con- 
fident that there are several powerful forces 
which are beginning to work toward a very 
strong business expansion which, if not 
checked somewhat, will place serious upward 
pressures on the general price level. These 
forces, which are described briefly because I 
am sure you are familiar with them, are as 
follows: 

1. The Federal budget, on a national in- 
come accounts basis, has swung from a sur- 
plus of $3 billion at an annnal rate in the 
first half of calendar 1966 to a deficit of $13 
billion at an annual rate in the first half of 
1967. Without the President's program, it is 
estimated that the national income accounts 
deficit will rise to $15-18 billion in fiscal 
1968. This is particularly significant because 
it occurs under virtually full employment 
conditions. At no time previously since the 
Korean War has the Federal budget on a 
national income accounts basis been actually 
in deficit under high employment condi- 
tions. During the Korean War period the 
peak deficit rate for any half-year period was 
$544 billion, about the same as the current 
$13 billion rate when viewed in relation to 
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GNP. So, the economy is today receiving a 
very powerful fiscal stimulus. Part of the 
stimulus is involuntary because the Govern- 
ment has little discretion over the largest 
portion of its expenditures. 

2. Since late last year the monetary au- 
thorities have pursued a policy of active 
credit ease, and this policy continues today. 
The money stock, which includes currency 
held by the public in addition to private de- 
mand deposits, has increased at a 9 percent 
annual rate over the past six months and at 
a 7 percent rate over the past nine months, 
compared with a 4 percent annual rate from 
1964 to 1966. Time deposits of the commer- 
cial banks, which many economists would 
today include in the monetary stock, have 
been expanding at a 17 percent annual rate 
since last January. Total loans and invest- 
ments of the commercial banks in the first 
seven months of this year increased by $24 
billion, or at an annual rate of $41 billion, 
or 13 percent. The largest prior increase was 
$27.2 billion in 1965. The strength of mone- 
tary ease is evident when it is realized that 
under full employment conditions, such as 
exist today, the economy has the capacity to 
grow in real terms about 4-4%½ percent per 
annum. The combined expansionary power 
of fiscal and monetary policy has seldom, 
if ever, been matched in the modern history 
of this country. 

3. Personal income has been increasing 
strongly at a 9 percent annual rate since 
May. Personal saying rose to the unusually 
high rate of 7.3 percent of disposable personal 
income in the first quarter, but the rate 
dropped to 6.7 percent in the second quarter 
and seems likely to fall further in coming 
months. The liquid asset*position of the 
consumer is strong and the index of con- 
sumer confidence compiled by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michi- 
gan is rising after a decline last year. Under 
these conditions, it is not surprising that the 
consumer is coming back strongly. Retail 
sales expanded markedly from May to July, 
primarily due to increased purchases of dur- 
able goods. Sales have increased at an 8 per- 
cent annual rate since January compared 
with a 2.4 percent rise during the previous 
year. Consumer spending on durable goods 
rose markedly from the first to the second 
quarter, compared with a downdrift in the 
previous four quarters. 

4. Final sales (i.e., total production sold 
to final users—consumers, home buyers, gov- 
ernment at all levels, business fixed invest- 
ment, and net sales abroad) have been very 
strong, rising $1514 billion per quarter during 
the first two quarters. The $31 billion total 
for the first half was an all-time record. Dur- 
ing the same period, however, the rate of 
business inventory accumulations fell by $18 
billion, so that the GNP increased by only 
$13 billion in the first half. The inventory ad- 
justment has already been completed at the 
retail and wholesale levels and the remaining 
excess of inventories at the manufacturing 
level should be cleaned up readily as demand 
rises. Manufacturers’ new durable goods or- 
ders exceeded shipments throughout the sec- 
ond quarter for the first time since last De- 
cember. As a result, the backlog of orders in- 
creased $1.7 billion from May to July of this 
year. Reflecting the strong demand and im- 
proved inventory situation, the FRB index of 
industrial production increased a full point 
in July after declining at a 3.4 percent an- 
nual rate from October to June. We may 
expect that the rate of inventory accumula- 
tion, after bottoming out in this quarter, 
will begin to rise again to a more normal level 
by the fourth quarter of this year and early 
next year. Thus, the GNP will not be dragged 
down by inventory correction but will be 
further increased by a more normal rate of 
accumulation. 

5. Since the first quarter of 1966 the an- 
nual rate of state and local government 
spending has been rising in excess of $2 
billion per quarter and there is no reason to 
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expect that this strongly expansionary force 
will diminish in the months ahead. 

6. Fed by greater availablity of mortgage 
credit, residential construction has been ex- 
panding and should continue to increase in 
the months ahead. Private nonfarm housing 
starts have moved up from a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of 824,000 at the low 
point last October to 1,347,000 in July. Per- 
mits have also risen markedly and, after a 
slow start this year, the home mortgage loan 
commitments of mortgage lending institu- 
tions have risen strongly. In general, vacancy 
rates are low and the dearth of new con- 
struction last year has built up a sizeable 
backlog of unsatisfied demand. The rate of 
home-building may be expected to increase 
further during the balance of this year and 
in the first half of 1968 if not choked off by 
decreased availability of credit, 

7. Finally, although most economists are 
not expecting more than a moderate in- 
crease in capital spending by business and 
industry this year, it would not be surprising 
if such spending did in fact expand more 
strongly than currently expected in view of 
the other powerful forces for economic ex- 
pansion which have been already enumer- 
ated. Some of the leading indicators suggest 
that the rise in capital spending may be 
greater than expected. For example, since 
February contracts and orders for plant and 
equipment have increased by 6.2 percent, and 
new orders in the machinery and equipment 
industries by 13.2 percent, From January 
through July, construction contracts for 
commercial and industrial building have 
risen by 13 percent. Rising labor costs, the 
buoyancy of the current expansion, and busi- 
ness confidence in strong economic growth 
over the longer run could make capital spend- 
ing in the next several months a stronger 
force for general business expansion than 
currently expected. We do not want to second 
guess the results of our Edie annual survey 
of capital expenditures even though some in- 
dicators point to an improvement. Results of 
the survey should be available by mid-Sep- 
tember and I will be happy to supply this 
Committee with the findings. It should be 
noted, however, that our experience with the 
survey indicates that in a period of business 
recovery business firms have a tendency to 
underestimate their investment requirements 
a year in advance. 

These gathering forces which I have enu- 
merated are not atypical of the strong pres- 
sures and strains which our economy has un- 
dergone in past recovery periods, except that 
this time we have one added factor over 
which there is little control—Vietnam. This 
not-so-minor item makes the implementa- 
tion of sound fiscal policy more imperative. 
This is why, if we take into account all of 
the aforementioned forces for general eco- 
nomic expansion, I believe that there is a 
clear danger that, unless dampened by fiscal 
or monetary restraint (possibly both), the 
rate of business expansion during the bal- 
ance of this year and in 1968 will turn out 
to be excessively high from the standpoint 
of sustainability and freedom from serious 
inflationary pressures. Business forecasting 
is far from an exact science, but we certainly 
seem to haye most of the ingredients for a 
strong surge in activity. My judgment is that 
the degree of fiscal restraint in the Presi- 
dent's program will serve to dampen the rate 
of expansion somewhat, but certainly will 
not abort it. Even with the surtax, we are 
estimating that GNP will expand by $30-35 
billion in the second half of this year. Prompt 
use of fiscal restraint now will provide a bet- 
ter basis for sustained growth later on. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
PROGRAM 


There are four principal reasons, then, why 
the President's program for greater fiscal 
restraint is urgently needed: 

1. It is needed to prevent the development 
of serious inflationary pressures in the 
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Months ahead. We are already witnessing 
an acceleration in the rise of prices. From 
April to July consumer prices rose at a 
4.0 percent annual rate, compared with a 2 
Percent rate from August of 1966 to April of 
this year. Wholesale prices rose at a 4.4 per- 
cent annual rate from April to July, com- 
Pared with a 2 percent rate of decline from 
August a year ago to last April. It should 
be noted, however, that the marked shift 
in the trend of wholesale prices was caused 
chiefiy by developments in farm products and 
Processed foods. Inflationary pressures are 
bound to be strong with wage costs rising 
5-6 percent this year and with business firms 
Seeking to escape narrower profit margins by 
Taising prices. We tend to think of the cur- 
rent inflation as cost-push“ inflation, but it 
must be remembered that a strong demand 
Situation is required to permit the shifting 
of higher costs onto the consuming public. 
Without the surcharge, the strong expan- 
sion of demand in the economy will add the 
force of “demand-pull” to the “cost-push” 
inflation. 

2. The Presidents program for greater 
fiscal restraint is urgently needed to head 
off a new “credit crunch” like the one which 
dealt the economy such a severe blow last 
summer. I am convinced that prompt enact- 
ment of the surcharge, and determined ef- 
forts to curtail Federal expenditures, are 

if we are to avoid a new liquidity 
Squeeze. The behavior of financial markets. 
this year has been nothing short of amazing. 
Inte last year, after the economy 
had become sluggish and the monetary au- 
thorities had turned to active credit ease, 
both short- and long-term interest rates 
declined. The yield on 90-day Treasury bills, 
for example, fell quite steadily from around 
the 5.50 percent level in late September to 
3.41 percent in early June of this year, a drop 
of more than two full percentage points. On 
the other hand, the average yield on long- 
term Government bonds, after dropping from 
& high of 4.97 percent in late August of last 
year to 4.37 percent in early February of this 
Year, has since risen steadily and is now back 
at the peak of the credit squeeze of last year. 
Since June there has been a marked rise in 
Short-term rates, with the average yield on 
bills, for example, now at 4.35 per- 
Cent (August 25). And this persistent rise in 
interest rates has occurred in the face of 
determined efforts by the monetary author- 
ities to maintain easy credit and to lower in- 
terest rates, especially long-term rates. 

What is the explanation for this surpris- 
ing performance of interest rates? Basically, 
Of course, it has been the.enormous demand 
Tor funds relative to available supply, but the 
Situation has been accentuated by powerful 
Psychological forces in the financial markets. 
Early this year the decisions of financial in- 
stitutions, the business community at large, 
and state and local government officials were 
influenced by two things: (a) the traumatic 
recollection of the “credit crunch” of 1966 
and the severe hardships it had imposed; 
and (b) confidence that the “new eco- 
nomics,” by means of easy credit and Federal 
deficit financing, would bring about a re- 
sumption of economic expansion in the 
Second half of the year. The general expecta- 
tion was that as economic expansion re- 
sumed In the second half of the year, interest 
Tates would rise again because of increasing 
credit demands and because of a move by 
the monetary authorities to tighter credit 
as inflationary pressures deyeloped. It was 
anticipated that, as economic expansion 
Occurred in the second half, the main bur- 
den would again be thrust upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve to combat inflation because 
Congress and the Administration would be 
slow to impose fiscal restraint. 

This set of expectations created powerful 
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forces toward higher long-term interest rates. 
Lending institutions this year have been liv- 
ing in fear that as interest rates moved up- 
ward there would be another round of dis- 
intermediation” in which funds would flow 
out of commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, and 
life insurance companies. The result is that 
the lending institutions have placed much 
greater stress upon building their holdings 
of liquid assets and have not moved aggres- 
sively to make long-term loans. Similarly, 
after long-term rates moved down somewhat 
early this year, business firms and state and 
local government officials quickly flooded the 
market with new offerings to take advan- 
tage of the lower rates before the expected 
rise of interest rates later in the year. 

The result, as you know, has been a record 
flood of bond offerings by corporations and 
state and local government units. In the face 
of these pressures, long-term interest rates 
inexorably moved back to peak levels de- 
spite heroic efforts by the monetary authori- 
ties to prevent the rise. The more the au- 
thorities increased credit availability, the 
greater the conviction of the financial and 
business community that the economy would 
soon expand sharply and that interest rates 
would have to rise. Moreover, it became evi- 
dent that a huge Federal deficit was in the 
making and that this, too, would be a power- 
ful force toward higher interest rates. 

These, then, are the principal forces which 
have led to a sharp rise of long-term rates 
in the face of massive credit ease by the 
monetary authorities. As long-term rates 
rose to record levels, they ultimately have 
begun to pull short-term rates along with 
them. If interest rates are moving upward 
in this period of credit ease, what will hap- 
pen to them when the Federal Reserve is 
faced by stronger inflationary pressures, un- 


wieldy loan demand, and rising Federal defi- 


cit financing? The Federal Reserve's re- 
sponsibility, barring greater fiscal restraint, 
will be to curtail credit, thus adding more 
to the upward pressure on interest rates. 

The financial and business community was 
highly skeptical that the Administration 
would recommend strong fiscal action. The 
President's recommendation has for the time 
being slowed the increase of interest rates, 
but Congress would make a serious mistake 
to underestimate the power of expectations 
operating in financial markets. The financial 
markets are waiting to see whether fiscal 
restraint will be applied. If Congress does not 
enact the surcharge, I am convinced that 
interest rates will rise to new heights. This 
will occur not only because of rising demands 
for credit, in which the Federal Government 
will play a major role. It will also occur be- 
cause the monetary authorities will be re- 
quired to reduce the availability of credit 
as inflationary pressures strengthen. 

We saw last year the awesome process of 
disintermediation as long- and short-term 
interest rates soared. Any further increase 
of long-term rates is bound to tri a fur- 
ther rise in short and intermediate interest 
rates and thus begin to pull funds out of the 
dinancial institutions. Last year provided 
bitter evidence of the way in which a credit 
crunch can choke off activity in key sectors 
of the economy, such as housing, and ulti- 
mately in the economy as a whole, The Pres- 
ident’s program is urgently needed to avoid 
this contingency. 

3. We also need a greater measure of fiscal 
restraint to avoid a serious deterioration in 
the deficit in our international balance of 
payments. So far this year we have experi- 
enced an encouraging rise in our export sur- 
plus which we are counting upon to offset 
the increased foreign exchange drain of Viet- 
nam. However, if the economy expands at 
too high a rate in coming months and de- 
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velops inflationary excesses, imports will rise 
because of higher domestic demand and ex- 
ports will decline, thus narrowing our export 
surplus. We cannot be complacent about our 
continuing large balance of payments deficit, 
Surplus countries are becoming increasingly 
impatient about adding to their holdings of 
dollars and we cannot count upon them to 
refrain from buying gold indefinitely. 

4. Finally, the greater measure of fiscal re- 
straint recommended by the President is 
needed to permit and encourage a better 
balanced and healthier expansion of business 
activity—tree of serious inflation and pain- 
ful dislocations such as occurred last year, 
In particular, it is needed to avoid another 
drying up of home mortgage credit and the 
choking off of home construction as oc- 
curred last year. 

WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVES TO THE PRESI- 
DENT’S PROGRAM? ?: 

If Congress should not enact the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, what are the alternatives? 
One would be to permit the economic ex- 
pansion to proceed unchecked and to allow 
a serious increase in the price level. I am 
certain that Congress would never permit 
this situation to develop. In any event, the 
monetary authorities would be forced to re- 
strict credit, and this would bring on the 
“credit crunch” which would be very dan- 
gerous. Finally, Congress could deal with 
emerging inflationary pressures by means of 
direct controls over wages and prices and 
over credit. We know from the experience 
in World War II and in the Korean War 
that such controls are likely to be ineffec- 
tive and an administrative headache. They 
would be a poor alternative for fiscal re- 
straint. 


WILL THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM SOLVE EVERY- 
THING? 4 

Finally, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the President's tax and expenditure con- 
trol program will be a complete solution. We 
have seen the difficulty which the Admin- 
istration has experienced in containing Gov- 
ernment spending and the fact that it has 
tended to underestimate its fiscal require- 
ments. The large budget deficit merely re- 
flects the need for preventive action. The 
economic expansion ahead of us may be 
stronger than assumed in setting the terms 
of the surcharge. The requirements of Viet- 
nam may escalate further. Moreover, we have 
a legacy of forces in the economy as the result 
of the events of mid-1966. One of these is the 
strong tendency for labor compensation to 
rise at a much higher rate than produc- 
tivity. Another is the inflationary psychology 
which seems to have been growing in the 
public's mind. Still another is the shift of 
interest rates to a higher average level. 

It may turn out that the degree of fiscal 
restraint recommended by the President will 
not be enough. Utimately the monetary au- 
thorities may be required to reduce the 
availability of credit. But, it does seem to me 
that at this point of time the President's 
proposals make a great deal of sense and 
urgently need to be enacted. 

Thinking beyond the short time span, it 
is important to dampen exceases in periods of 
boom by sound fiscal policy which furnishes 
the Government with ammunition which 
can be used later in maintaining sustained 
growth in a climate of price stability. En- 
actment of the surtax will provide the Gov- 
ernment with additional fiscal flexibility. 
When the Vietnam War comes to an end, 
the Government can quickly discard the sur- 
tax if such an action is needed to provide 
a stimulus to the economy. Indeed, if the 
stimulus is needed, Congress could permit 
individuals and corporations to use the 
amount paid under the surcharge as a tax 
credit. 
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A Cost Analysis of the Vietnam War: 
Win or Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
day edition of the Washington Post car- 
ried a thoughtful article by its editor, 
J. R. Wiggins, on the subject of the 
Vietnam wer. The controversy about 
the Vietnam war is too often carried on 
shrilly and in extreme terms of his- 
torical analogy by all parties. This ar- 
ticle is not only substantively thought- 
ful but devoid of the errors I have recited 
above. I include the article in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A Cost ANALYSIS OF THE VIETNAM War: WIN 
or LOSE 
(By J. R. Wiggins) 

It is natural, logical and inevitable for a 
people to make periodic reexaminations of 
a struggle involving half a million fighting 
men, requiring $27 billion a year and in- 
fluencing domestic and foreign policy in 
every quarter. 

Wars have their own dynamics and make 
and unmake issues as they go along, so we 
need to examine what now is the central 
issue of the war in South Vietnam, to study 
the consequences of having that issue set- 
tled one way or another and at least to enter 
conjectures whether the cost of influencing 
the settlement of that issue in accordance 
with our preferences is worth the pain and 
the burden. 

In Vietnam, there is a host of subsidiary 
issues (by no means unimportant because 
subsidiary). But the central issue is now, as 
it has been for some time, quite clear. 

A BEARABLE PRICE 


The world is watching Vietnam to see if 
the rulers of one country, state sovereignty 
or territory, at an endurable risk and a bear- 
able price, can impose a government and 
system of their choice upon a neighboring 
people by inciting internal subversion, sup- 
porting indigenous insurrection, engaging in 
infiltration and intervening and invading as 
necessary. This is the formula of the Com- 
munists’ celebrated “wars of liberation.” 

The North Vietnamese so far seem con- 
vinced that the risk is endurable and the 
price bearable. The United States has inter- 
vened to make the price unbearable and the 
risk not endurable. The practical issue be- 
fore the American people is simply whether 
the costs of preventing such a conquest or 
the costs of acquiescing in it are greater. 
That, for us, is the single, central issue of 
the conflict. 

Since the ascendancy of Mao Tse-tung it 
has been popular in the Communist world to 
call such conquests “wars of liberation”; in 
the diplomatic vernacular of any prior gen- 
eration, they would have been identified as 
ordinary aggression. 

American policy ought to proceed from 
decisions on what would be likely to happen 
if the conquest succeeded and what would 
be likely to happen if it failed. So what 
would happen if it succeeded? 

PROOF OF A THEORY 


To begin with the broadest philosophical 
consequences, it surely would give an im- 
petus throughout the Communist world to 
the forces that are persuaded of the efficacy 
of “wars of national liberation.” Such a prac- 
tical demonstration of the minimal risks and 
relatively low costs of this kind of conquest 
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would play into the hands of every doctrinal 
Communist hawk in every undecided Com- 
munist government, lending great force to 
the proponents of adventurous imperialistic 
policy in every arena offering any plausible 
opportunity for such conquest. It would 
greatly strengthen the Chinese Communists 
against the Soviet Communists and it would 
immeasurably fortify the hard-liners in the 
Soviet regime. 7 

What this would mean for the United 
States and other non-Communist states, no 
one can say in any specific way, but it is 
safe to say that it would not mean a period 
of peaceful coexistence. On the contrary, it 
would probably usher in decades of political 
tumult and conflict, particularly in Asia, 
Africa and South America, and might even 
propel us into a worldwide thermonuclear 
holocaust set off by wars in even more 
dangerous areas than Southeast Asia, 

The effects in Southeast Asia of North 
Vietnam's success in South Vietnam are more 
foreseeable. It is clear that the military pre- 
dicament of Laos would be totally untenable. 
It is plain that Cambodia could not long 
support an independent role. Thailand cer- 
tainly would have to re-examine its position 
and might have to exercise its genius for ac- 
commodation with neighboring aggressors. 

The failure of United States policy in 
South Vietnam would certainly prompt the 
reasonable conclusion in every government 
in Asia that the United States was unable 
or unwilling to defend countries theatened 
with this kind of aggression. It would be 
logical for many of them to make appropri- 
ate diplomatic changes: 

It is quite clear that American power and 
influence would be at an end in South 
Asia. This adverse consequence might be 
diminished, of course, by a demonstration 
elsewhere (say in Thailand) that the United 
States retained its willingness and ability to 
defend Asian friends. 

But to lay down the gauge in South Viet- 
nam and pick it up elsewhere would be il- 
logical and politically impossible. And the 
lesson of failure in South Vietnam might 
fatally prejudice any subsequent endeavor if 
it were made, It would be wise to write off 
South Asia for the time being. 

NATIONALISM A FACTOR 

Would this be fatal to American interests? 
Probably it would not be fatal, however dam- 
aging in the immediate future. It is possible 
to make a tenable argument that the re- 
moval of American power from the region 
would not permanently put all of the area 
into the control of forces hostile to Ameri- 
can interests. 

In the fullness of time, forces of nation- 
alism and regionalism would undoubtedly as- 
sert themselves in Asia and produce states 
with differing degrees of independent sover- 
eignty. There is no reason to suppose that the 
system which has failed to produce progress 
and peace in China would find it easier to 
impose peace and achieve progress in an even 

and less homogeneous environment 
involving the whole of non-Soviet Asia. 

Whatever degree of submission to commu- 
nism might temporarily prevail over much 
of Asia, from India to Japan, in the final un- 
rolling of history, reassertion of national im- 
pulse and local interests could be expected. 
India and Pakistan might surrender or com- 
promise their independence but a residual 
passion for national recognition and identity 
would linger within the body politic, “mur- 
muring in the shell and waiting for the tide 
to return and flood it again.” 

LESS THAN AN ECLIPSE 

It is reasonable to suppose that a cen- 
tury very different from the one hitherto 
foreseen would emerge from the triumph of 
North Vietnam and the humiliation of the 
United States. But it would be unfair to sug- 
gest that even a United States of vastly cur- 
tailed international infiuence and power 
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would be fatally impaired or permanently 
diminished. 

If its affairs in this vastly altered world 
were conducted with skill and prudence; if 
its international policy were realistically 
realigned in conformity with its diminished 
capacity to influence events; if its leaders ac- 
cepted their liabilities philosophically; if its 
people cheerfully acknowledged the limita- 
tions on their power—then the nation might 
go on, its world role greatly changed but not 
necessarily eclipsed permanently. 

And if North Vietnam's war against South 
Vietnam fails and there emerges in the South 
a viable state with a government that is 
reasonably representative of its people, will 
that usher in the millennium? No, it must 
be said in fairness that it will not do so. 

The Philippines and Malaysia demon- 
strated that wars of liberation do not always 
succeed, but that did not prevent the war 
in Vietnam. The tragedy in Indonesia dem- 
onstrated that infiltration and subversion 
can fail with calamitous consequences, but 
no one supposes that that was the last of 
Communist China’s efforts to subvert and 
overthrow regimes friendly to it. 

But if this failure did not usher in the 
millennium, it might diminish the zeal of 
many Communist states for this kind of 
conflict, There would be fewer “wars of na- 
tional liberation” than there would be if 
North Vietnam’s attempt at conquest suc- 
ceeded. 

The scale of the Vietnam war already has 
demonstrated that the price tag on such 
wars is higher and the risk greater than the 
hawks of North Vietnam must have antici- 
pated. If there occurs in Vietnam a demon- 
stration that such wars involve an unendur- 
abe risk and an unbearable cost and are not 
likely to succeed, prospects for peace in the 
future will be increased. 

Peace, however, in any sense that we have 
enjoyed it in the past, is not in our future, 
whatever happens or does not happen in 
South Vietmam. The world has yet to ac- 
complish the accommodation between great 
historical forces that are at present anti- 
pathetic to each other and that proceed 
on paths that preclude any peaceful recon- 
olllation. 

Statesmen in our generation, and in gen- 
erations immediately ahead, will vindicate 
their stature and make bold their claims on 
the gratitude of posterity if they succeed in 
holding this irrepressible conflict within 
such bounds that history in its patient un- 
folding may subject the rigidities of doc- 
trine to the ameliorating influences of time's 
subtle and insidious solvent. 

In this long and perilous interval, the 
peoples who survive will be those who keep 
awake to the disagreeable fact of our time; 
that there are no easy alternatives, no pain- 
less choices, no magic palliatives, no mir- 
acles that can spare us the anguish of strug- 
gle or guarantee is immunity to risk and 
danger. 


A British View of U.S. Policy in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
highly respected British journal, the 
Economist, in its issue of September 9, 
featured an article on U.S. policy in Viet- 
5885 which deserves the attention of this 

ody. 
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The article notes the progress made 
toward representative government as 
evidenced by the recent elections in 
South Vietnam. The author also outlines 
the alternatives open to the United 
States in now bringing the war to a con- 
clusion. 

After an incisive look at some sug- 
gested alternatives, including wider 
bombing, the blockade of Haiphong Har- 
bor, and an invasion of the north by 
American forces, the article reaches the 
conclusion that present Johnson admin- 
istration policy is the most practical and 
realistic, particularly in view of the 
seeming internal disintegration of Com- 
munist China. 

The article suggests that the crucial 
question is whether Americans will go 
on supporting a limited war in Vietnam. 
Because of its pertinence to the continu- 
ing national debate on the Vietnam issue, 
I am including the article, “It’s the 
American’s Choice,” in the Recorp at 
this point and submit it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

It’s THE AMERICANS' CHOICE 

Now that South Vietnam has got a legit- 
imate government again, President Johnson 
can make up his mind what he is going to 
do about the war. There is no need to pre- 
tend that Sunday's election of President 
Thieu (see page 868) was the sort of thing 
that maiden aunts at Bournemouth would 

. But it is also right to say that 
it was much better than many people thought 
it was going to be. The number of registered 
voters amounted to three-quarters of the 
adult population of South Vietnam, and of 
those who were registered to vote 83 percent 
Actually did so; the Vietcong may control 
large areas of jungle and mountain but, in 
daylight at any rate, it does not control 
Most of the people. The choice available to 
the voters, though far from complete, was 
broader than expected: the emergence of Mr. 
Dzu as a “peace” candidate calling for nego- 
tiations and an end to the bombing saw to 
that. Some ballot-stuffing there almost cer- 
tainly was; but so there is in Corsica and 
Cook County and Northern Ireland. Some of 
the losers have said we-wuz-robbed; but so 
losers traditionally do. 

Despite the scorn poured on it, the election 
has achieved several things. In the first 
Place, it puts South Vietnam among the 
Small collection of countries whose govern- 
ments risk holding elections with any sig- 
nificant degree of choice at all. Out of nearly 
70 independent countries in Asia and Africa, 
there are only a dozen or so that pass that 
test. As the practices of democracy go, the 
South Vietnamese have not gone very far: 
&s a rough guide, they are a bit behind Tur- 
key; a bit ahead of Jugoslavia; and miles 
ahead of any orthodox communist country. 
The thing is that they have made a start; 
and in the middle of a shattering war that 
establishes some sort of record. In the sec- 
ond place, the election means that the Saigon 


government will now be obliged to submit it- 


self, to some extent, to the give-and-take 
Of political pressure. Ever since the late 1950s, 
when President Diem withdrew into his 
palace and stopped listening to anybody ex- 
cept his brother and his sister-in-law, the 
government of South Vietnam has operated 
in a political vacuum. It cannot do so any 
longer. With only 35 per cent of the vote 
behind him, President Thieu will have to 
Seek some sort of accommodation with one 
or more of the men who have been given 
political substance by the election. He may 
look to Mr. Huong and his middle-class 
supporters; or to the ambiguous Mr. Dzu. 
Whichever way he turns, the result will be 
to some degree a revival of the country’s 
moribund political life, 
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But none of this means a thing unless 
South Vietnam Is still there a year from now. 
The most important effect of the election is 
its effect on President Johnson. He now has 
a reasonably solid base in South Vietnam, 
in the shape of a government there with a 
claim to legitimacy, for his next decision 
about the conduct of the war. If he decides 
to negotiate, it will be important that the 
man who speaks for the Saigon government 
in the negotiations has been elected to office, 
not put there at gunpoint. If he decides to 
continue with the war, it will be beside an 
ally with some evidence of popular support, 
The election has done that much for Mr. 
Johnson. It is one of the few things that can 
give him encouragement as he reviews the 
options now open to him. 

TIRED OF A LIMITED WAR? 


The first option is to continue the war at 
its present level for its present, limited, ob- 
jectives. This is what Mr. Johnson, left to 
himself, would undoubtedly prefer to do. 
But it is important to recognise what the 
war has become. It has developed into a war 
of attrition. This is not what Mr. Johnson 
and those who supported him originally 
hoped. They hoped that the American in- 
tervention in 1965 would make Ho Chi Minh 
change his mind about supporting the rebel- 
lion in the south, and that most of the 
southerners who had joined the Vietcong 
when it seemed to be winning would aban- 
don it when an American army arrived. The 
Economist was among those who had hoped 
that this would happen, and it was wrong. 
Even so, the war of attrition that the Ameri- 
cans are now faced with is one they can al- 
most certainly win if they are willing to grit 
their teeth and stick it out. The basic calcu- 
lation remains unchanged. It is increasingly 
unlikely that Russia or China will enter the 
war. If the issue is left to be settled between 
the Americans and the Vietnamese com- 
munists, the odds are overwhelmingly on 
the side of the country which can pay for 
the war out of the annual rise in its na- 
tional income (and still have some left 
over) and which loses more young men in 
road accidents each year than it is losing in 
Vietnam. That is the measure of the Ameri- 
cans’ ability to sustain a war of attrition. 

It is their will to do so that is now in 
doubt. The latest Lou Harris poll reports 
that the number of Americans who support 
the idea of a limited war has dropped from 
51 per cent in July to 37 per cent in August, 
and that those who want to get out of Viet- 
nam “as quickly as possible” (whatever that 
means) have grown from 24 per cent to 34 
per cent. That is a big change in one month. 
It is not just that a lot of Americans dis- 
like the idea of pursuing a war of attrition 
against what turns out to be a substantial 
number of Vietnamese. The more important 
reason for thelr growing uneasiness lies in 
the fact that for the first time in history a 
whole electorate is able to see, on television, 
what war is really like. If this had been a 
war fought by professionals and described 
by the written word alone—if it had been the 
sort of war that Britain used to fight in 
Asia—the Americans would have taken it in 
their stride. Watching the bloody business in 
their living rooms, they have flinched. The 
August poll may turn out to be no more than 


$ a temporary wavering in the ranks of the ma- 


jority that Mr. Johnson has commanded for 
the last two years. When it thinks over the 
consequences of getting out “as quickly as 
possible,” public opinion may rally behind 
him. But if it does not, the conclusion will 
be that television has made it much harder 
for free societies, in which and 
camera crews can go where they want and 
describe what they see, to conduct their re- 
lations with authoritarian societies that 
allow no such dangerous nonsense. 

So what does Mr. Johnson do? Four other 
possibilities are open to him. Three involve 
an extension of the war in an attempt to 
do quickly what a limited war would mean 
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doing more slowly. The fourth is to re- 
examine the prospects of coming to terms 
with the Vietnamese communists. 

MORE BOMBING? 

First, he could try more bombing. Senator 
Stennis and the rest of the air-power lobby 
are sticking to their bomb-sights on this is- 
sue; but it really is very difficult indeed to 
get around the statistics that Mr. McNamara 
has produced in evidence against them. If 
the alr-power boys think that more bombing 
can stop the flow of guns and ammunition 
through North Vietnam, they are plainly 
wrong. Mr. McNamara has revealed that the 
amount of military equipment coming into 
North Vietnam is probably only about 550 
tons a day, almost all of it by the overland 
route from China. The amount that passes on 
into South Vietnam is under 100 tons a day. 
Much of this can be carried on human backs 
along a variety of jungle trails that bombs 
cannot block for more than a few hours. The 
bomber is too imprecise a weapon to stop 
more than a small percentage of a traffic as 
diffuse at this. 

There is a better case for using air power 
against what might be called the second- 
rank sinews of war: North Vietnam's sup- 
plies of steel, trucks, generators, concrete and 
so on, and its road and rail network. The 
more damage the Americans do to these, the 
more men the North Vietnamese have to put 
on repair work instead of sending them to 
fight in the south; and the more dependent 
they become on the Russians for replace- 
ments. The trouble is that stopping this sort 
of replacement getting into the country is 
only slightly less difficult than stopping the 
flow of actual military equipment. The ton- 
nage involved is not very large: Mr. Mc- 
Namara has not revealed the actual figure, 
but it may be only about 1,000 tons a day. 
It comes in by sea, road and rail along a 
number of different routes. To stop most or 
all of this traffic would mean very large-scale 
air attacks on the centres of communication: 
that is, on the cities. If Mr. McNamara’s fig- 
ures are correct, the conclusion is inescap- 
able. Unless the United States is prepared to 
resort to obliteration bombing, it has reached 
the limits of what air power can do. 


BLOCKADE HAIPHONG? 


Second, Mr. Johnson could throw down the 
gauntlet to the Russians and blockade Hai- 
phong. This would be a cleaner and more 
humane way of trying to stop the flow of 
Russian supplies. The main objection to 
blockading Haiphong is not, as many people 
assume, that it would inevitably mean a 
direct military clash with the Russians, The 
Russians would certainly stop co-operating 
with the Americans in other matters, like the 
non-proliferation treaty, but the odds are 
that they would not try to challenge the 
blockade. Their local naval forces are weaker 
than those of the Americans, They could call 
out their submarine flotillas to sink the 
Seventh Fleet, but in that case it would be 
the Russians who were escalating a local 
skirmish into a general war, and the signs 
are that they would not be mad enough to 
do that. A blockade of Haiphong would mean 


taking a big risk; but it might be a risk worth 


taking if the blockade really worked. The 
0 objection is that it almost certainly 
wouldn't. It happens that right now North 
Vietnam brings most of its imports in 
through Haiphong (4,700 tons out of the all- 
in total of 5,800 tons a day) because that is 
the handiest way of doing it. But its over- 
land communications are reckoned to be ca- 
pable of handling nearly twice as much traf- 
fic as now comes into Haiphong. So the prob- 
able result of blocking Haiphong would 
merely be to switch the imports to the China 
route, and thereby increase China’s leverage 
in Hanoi. That isn't what the Americans 
want. . 
INVADE THE NORTH? 
The third way of trying to accelerate the 
war would be to invade North Vietnam. In 
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some ways this is the least unsatisfactory of 
the three possibilities. A year ago an Ameri- 
can invasion of the north would almost cer- 
tainly have brought China’s army over the 
border to meet it. Chairman Mao’s “cultural 
revolution” has so shattered China that there 
is now a reasonable chance that the Ameri- 
cans could get away with it. But here too, 
as with the Haiphong blockade, the real 
difficulty is that there is no certainty that 
this extension of the war would achieve what 
it set out to do. The Americans’ aim would 
be to bring the North Vietnamese army to 
battle, and destroy it. To do this it would be 
no use pushing fifty miles or so northwards 
into the North Vietnamese panhandle. The 
enemy would merely pull back in front of 
them, and the Americans would find them- 
selves with a few hundred extra square 
miles of guerrilla war on their hands. They 
would have to go for Hanoi and Haiphong. 
The capture of North Vietnam's two major 
cities would seriously damage Ho Minh’s 
war capacity. But Ho himself and most of 
his army might still escape into the western 
highlands and carry on fighting from there. 
A great deal would depend on catching the 
North Vietnamese army in the open. Has 
Mr. Johnson got a General MacArthur— 
and an Inchon where the trap can be sprung? 
A NEGOTIATED PEACE? 

There remains Mr. Johnson’s fourth op- 
tion: a negotiated peace. The temptation is 
obvious; so are the dangers. Let us assume 
that Mr. Johnson halts the bombing of the 
north and, after a discreet interval, Presi- 
dent Ho agrees to sit down for negotiations. 
There is no certainty that Ho would agree; 
but Mr. Kosygin and U Thant say he prob- 
ably would, and they may be right. The first 
danger is that Ho would refuse to talk about 
anything except getting the American army 
out of South Vietnam. But maybe Mr. Kosy- 
gin could argue him out of that. The nego- 
tiations could then get down to the heart 
of the matter: the political future of South 
Vietnam, and the relationship between the 
Saigon government and the National Libera- 
tion Front. Ho Chi Minh’s minimum aim 
would be to get the Vietnamese communists 
into a position from which they could seize 
power once the Americans had pulled out. 
To achieve this, he would certainly try to 
exploit the halt in the bombing to pile on 
the military pressure in the South. Mr. John- 
son, if public opinion at home was crumbling, 
might feel obliged to make concessions. It 
is clear that negotiations begun on these 
terms could end with a “settlement” that 
was, at best, a lightly camouflaged surrender 
of the non-communist interest in Vietnam. 

This is where the chaos in China comes 
back into the calculation. This newspaper 
said on June 5, 1965—the week before the 
Americans launched their army into battle 
in Vietnam—that the Americans’ chlef con- 
cern in south-east Asia was not Vietnam 
itself; it was to draw a stable demarcation 
line somewhere between China and India, 
like the line that has successfully been drawn 
between the communists and the free world 
in Europe. This remains the heart of the 
matter. It is India that is the West's prime 
interest in Asia. Last year, as Chairman Mao 
and Marshal Lin Piao hammered home their 
theme of world revolution, a great many 
Asians began to share the Americans’ inter- 
est in drawing such a line. But the disorder 
to which Mao has reduced China in 1967 
raises the hope that something new, and 
very important, may be happening in the 
Far East. China may be ruling itself out 
of the Asian balance of power. 

It Is still too early to be sure of this. The 
reins of power in Peking may yet be grasped 
by a man capable of reuniting China and 
leading it, once again, on an adventurist for- 
eign policy. But it is also possible that, six 
months or a year from now, the disintegra- 
tion of China will have reached a point where 
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nobody in Peking can run an effective foreign 


- policy for some time to come, Mao and his 


cultural revolution may be in the process 
of discrediting China as a serious country. 
If that happens, a new situation will have 
arisen. 

There will still be the problem of Ho Chi 
Minh’s own expansionism. Ho is not inter- 
ested in South Vietnam only: he wants 
Laos, and possibly Cambodia too, and he has 
a stake in the rebellion that has been bub- 
bling in north-east Thailand for years. But, 
by comparison with China’s pretensions to 
be the dynamo of a revolution destined to 
sweep through the “countryside of the 
world,” Ho's claims are small beer. If China 
had discredited itself to the point of being 
unable to exploit a communist victory in 
Vietnam, an accommodation would be pos- 
sible with Ho. It would be possible because, 
if the Russians no longer felt obliged to take 
China into account, they could make sure 
that Ho limited his own aims. That line could 
be drawn, if not along the 17th parallel, then 
at least along the Mekong. 

No one outside Mr. Johnson’s circle of 
advisers can make the necessary calculation 
with any claim to accuracy. It depends on 
knowing just how far China’s break-up has 
gone; how much influence Mr. Kosygin has 
with Ho Chi Minh; what Ho’s own calcula- 
tions are. This paper can see the danger of 
talking about concessions in Vietnam when 
it is entirely possible that by next year a 
reunited China will be back on the ram- 
page in Asia. We can also see the danger 
in any of the three forms of escalation open 
to Mr. Johnson. The curious thing is that, 
since Sunday's election, the decision turns 
less on public opinion in South Vietnam 
than on public opinion in the United States. 
If the Americans are unwilling to go on 
supporting a limited war in Vietnam, Mr. 
Johnson will have to turn towards one dan- 
ger or the other. Are they really unwilling 
to say, with Grant in 1864: “I propose to 
fight it out on this line, if it takes all sum- 
mer”? 


Support for Monday Holiday Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, when 
I introduced my bill (H.R. 12213) to 
provide for the uniform annual observ- 
ances of certain legal public holidays 
on Mondays, I pointed out that this leg- 
islation would apply only to the District 
of Columbia and for Federal employees 
across the Nation. States would have to 
enact their own laws if they wished to 
follow suit. I was pleased to note, there- 
fore, that KDKA, radio-TV, Pittsburgh, 
carried an editorial recently mentioning 
the obvious advantages of Monday holi- 
days to workers and employers and urg- 
ing the Pennsylvania Legislature to go 
on record as favoring the change. I in- 
clude the editorial at this point in the 
RECORD: 


For BETTER HOLIDAYS 


The idea of uniform Monday holidays is 
getting a lot of attention these days, and 
we are glad to see it. Congress is considering 
several bills that would change the dates of 
four or five national holidays so they would 
always fall on a Monday. We would then 
have a series of three day holiday weekends, 


like the Labor Day weekend, throughout the 
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year. Some observers say the chances for 
passage this year are very good. 

Congress can set the pattern, but if Mon- 
day holidays are to become a reality each 
state must also act, and in Harrisburg we 
are getting some action. As a result of our 
editorial a few weeks ago, Representative 
George Haudenshield of the South Hills 
has introduced a bill that would make uni- 
form Monday holidays the law of the state. 
Another bill already In the hopper would be 
the legislature on record as favoring action 
by Congress. 

The advantages of uniform Monday holi- 
days are obvious. The mid-week holidays we 
now have would be done away with, and no 
one would miss them. For business, the one 
day shutdowns are a nuisance. For workers, 
they have only limited possibilities for lei- - 
sure time activities. We do not buy the 
argument that we would be damaging our 
national heritage by changing the dates of 
important holidays. Several of them have 
been shifted in past years. 


The legislature can encourage Congress 
to act by going on record as favoring the 
change. Once Congress has set the pattern 
our lawmakers should be prepared to adopt 
it as law in our state. The result will be 
longer and better holidays for everyone and 
who can quarrel with that? 


A Tribute to WICS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
letter to the Minneapolis Star, Vice Pres- 
ident Humpnrey paid well-earned trib- 
ute to the Women in Community Serv- 
ice—WICS—who have so willingly and 
ably helped the Job Corps achieve suc- 
cess. WICS helps find, screen, and place 
Job Corps girls. As the Vice President 
pointed out, this important WICS ac- 
tivity has a very salutory by-product: 

Because of the direct involvement of thou- 
sands of women in this work, communities 
all over the country are much more aware 
of the need to do something about young 
women in poverty. 


The Vice President also reminded us 
of the progress being achieved by the 
OEO’s Job Corps program. As he said, 
this continuing attempt “to recruit, train, 
and find employment for America’s neg- 
lected youth will never be easy, but it is 
moving forward.” In fact: 

The Job Corps centers are now successfully 
helping over 41,000 hard core poverty youth 
5 by centers for men and women across the 

ation, 


I know my colleague’s will be inter- 
ested in the full text of the Vice Presi- 
dent's letter. It follows: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, Aug. 
22, 1967] 
HUMPHREY on Jos Corrs 
To the Eprror: 

The Minneapolis Star article of July 31 
outlines the arduous process of “reach out” 
necessary to locate the hard core poverty 
girl. These are the disadvantaged, suspicious, 
rejected youth in whom must be engendered 
the motivation to help themselves by volun- 
teering for the Job Corps. Their recruitment 
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is not easy. But the situation is definitely 
improving. 

The Women in Community Service (WICS) 
have pioneered a most difficult fleld of so- 
cial endeaver. There is reason for them and 
all Americans who would serve our disad- 
vantaged youth to be heartened. The Job 
Corps dropout rate is down: from 33 per 
cent who dropped out within 30 days in 
1966 to 21 per cent in 1967. The dropout rate 
for girls who stayed less than 30 days is only 
11 per cent in 1967. Job Corps youth are 
showing higher educational gains; 38 per cent 
completed senior and advanced training in 
1966; 51 per cent in 1967. The WICS, In fol- 
lowing up the girls they recruit, have pro- 
vided guidelines to improve Job Corps. oper- 
ation: permissiveness is out; a commitment 
executed by parents and youth for a 180-day 
Stay at a center has been instituted to 
alleviate the initial homesick dropout lass. 

The cost of $7,000 a full year at a Job Corps 
Center compares favorably with the cost at 
a university like Harvard. These university 
costa stand over 610.000 when the contribu- 
tions from endowment and alumni gifts are 
prorated per student for the 9-month aca- 
demic year. Further, the Job Corps cost in- 
Cludes clothing; travel; pay and allowances 
for an enrollee’s family; and the sometimes 
extensive medical and dental care these 
Poverty youth require. 

The struggle so graphically related in the 
Star are the growing pains of a new venture 
to provide in Job Corps centers what is prob- 
ably a last chance for America’s disadvant- 
aged youth. 

The Job Corps mission to recruit, train, and 
find employment for America’s neglected 
youth will never be easy. but ft is moving 
forward. The Job Corps centers are now suc- 
Cessfully helping over 41,000 hard core pov- 
erty youth in 123 centers for men and women 
across the nation. The volunteer assistance 
of WICS in recruiting disadvantaged girls 
for the Women's Centers is appreciated. 

WICS, representing 27,000,000 women 
across the country, not only screen and re- 
cruit, but also utilize community resources 
for girls who do not qualify or are unable to 
take the step to leave home. Because of the 
direct involvement of thousands of women in 
this work, communities all over the coun- 
try are much more aware of the need to do 
Something about young women in poverty. 
As leaders in their towns and cities, WICS 
have increased the awareness of others to 
this need and have sought to work out al- 
ternate solutions at the community level. 

Every young woman contacted by the 
WICS benefits in some measure from their 
concern and interest. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Vice President. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Your Opinion, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. ESCH, Mr. Speaker, recenly I con- 
ducted a mail poll of my constituents 
in the Second Congressional District of 
Michigan. Over 25,000 persons responded 
and gave me the benefit of their views on 
15 vital issues facing this Congress. 
I am delighted with this response and 
encouraged that so many citizens would 
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take the time to make their voices heard 

in Washington. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to make the entire membership aware of 
the results of this survey: 

“Your OPINION, PLEease”—QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS, Seconp Disreicr or MICHIGAN, 
Marvin L. Esco, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
1. Realizing that the war raises many 

complex questions and problems, which of 

the following general courses of action do 
you favor in Vietnam? 


Percent 

a, Continue present policy DESTIN 14 

b. Immediate withdrawal 20 
c. Gradual deescalation and gradual 

T0 36 

d. Step up military effort 31 

Pe = ee a ee eee 215 


2. Congress will soon be considering the 
East-West trade bill. 

a. Do you believe we should encourage 
trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
European countries? 


b. Would your answer be different if the 
Vietnam war was over? 


Percent 
8 ³˙ w ͤ enanwoanenes cud Gearon 13 
; anaes ne ete eahatesee erates 72 
No awer „„ 15 


3. Congress has extended the draft in sub- 
stantially its present form. Do you consider 
this system reasonably fair? 


Percent 
NGM Si ac E E E ee veers Sul E re cenen 41 
TRG E ele pc he x esi seme 44 
No auer „UP 15 


4. If Congress were to change the draft, 
which of the following features would you 
like to see included? 


a. End student deferments 

b. Employ a lottery system 

c. Apply uniform national eriterla 

d. Phase out conscription and rely on 
higher paid and specialized volun- 
teers 


SF hes ae oa gph Sa BA oe =e ESS 29 
e. Establish universal service provid- 
ing a choice between the military 
and some form of social service 43 


f. Othle „67 19 


5. In the area of civil rights, should Con- 
gress: 
Percent 
a. Eliminate discrimination in State and : 
Federal jury selection 
b. Pass legislation to protect civil rights 
workers 
c. Adopt antiriot legislation... 


d. Pass an open housing law 


6. Do you favor a Federal income tax in- 
crease as recommended by the administra- 
tion? 


No answer j 


8. If Congress were to cut Government 
spending, in which of the following areas 
should it concentrate? 


Footnote at end of speech. 


9. Do you favor tax incentives for in- 
dustry to encourage the construction of air 
and pollution control devices? 


10. Do you favor a Federal income tax 
credit to offset, in part, costs incurred by 
parents sending children to college? 


11. Do you approve a tax sharing or tax 
credit concept whereby a fixed amount of 
Federal income tax revenue would be used 
by state and local governments without Fed- 
eral control? 


12. Again this year legislation to control 
and regulate firearms has been introduced. 
In your opinion, should Congress: 

a. Require registration of all firearms. 


b. Establish Federal controls over the in- 
terstate sale of firearms through the mail. 


Percent 


13. Revision of social security benefits will 
come before the 90th Congress. Do you favor: 


a. A flat 8% increase, with additional pro- 
visions for increases tied to the cost-of-liv- 


b. A flat 20% increase, across the board, 


security taxes: 


c. An increase in the amount which bene- 
ficiaries can earn without forfeiting their 
social security from the present level of $1,- 
500 to a higher level: 


™£ you favor such an increase would you 
increase the limit to: 


14. Do you favor further legislation to 
curb serious national strikes? 


15. Do you favor replacing the present Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with a Labor 
Court as a part of the judicial system? 

Percent 


1 Where total percentage equals more than 
100%, respondents selected more than one 
alternative. 


Thoughts to Ponder From Tunisian Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, of 
special interest to the Members who con- 
tinue to be concerned with complica- 
tions in the Middle East is an interesting 
commentary which appeared in the Elgin 
Daily Courier-News on September 15, in 
which international Columnist Dumitru 
Danielopol studies a recent discussion 
by President Habib Bourguiba, of 
Tunisia. 

His commentary follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SCENE: THOUGHTS TO PONDER 
From TUNISIAN CHIEF 
(By Dumitru Dantelopol) 

Wasninocron.—Every once in awhile a na- 
tional leader makes a speech that sends 
worthwhile ripples of thought far beyond the 
frontiers of his own country. 

President Habib Bourguiba of progressive 
little Tunisia recently made such a speech 
to the General Union of Tunisian Students, 

What he said should be pondered by young 
men and women throughout the Arab world, 
in all underdeveloped lands and eyen on 
campuses in the United States. 

Bourguiba, who led his nation to inde- 
pendence from France 10 years ago, is no 
rubber stamp for pan-Arab nationalism of 
President Nasser of Egypt. He is no blind 
anti-Israel fanatic, nor is he a puppet of the 
United States. 

Bourguiba is Tunisian. 

Too many so-called revolutionary coun- 
tries, he told his students, are playing “Don 
Quixote.” 

“While they battle with the windmills of 
imperialism, their peoples continue to wallow 
in abject misery,” he said. “The most ele- 
` mentary freedoms are denied them.” 

The president held up Tunisia as an exam- 
ple to his youth. He pointed to the technical, 
economic and educational progress of the last 
10 years. He pointed to the national policies 
that have permitted Tunisia to maintain 
respectful relations with the United States, 
France and Russia. 

Then he pointed to the crisis now con- 
fronting those Arab countries that became 
Involved in Nasser’s misadventure in the 
Middle East. 

“We do not suffer the complexes of those 
badly decolonialized countries which have 
— 5 been able to overcome old hatreds,“ he 
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Bourguiba does not minimize the 
of survival in a world split into East and 
West, 

Students, he warned, have become special 
targets of the two camps as both try to woo 
the leaders of tomorrow. 

But he cautioned Tunisia’s youth partic- 
ularly against the propaganda and bland- 
ishments of Communists who seek to whip 
up youthful enthusiasm to the point of in- 
toxication. Satellitized students,“ he said, 
“are no longer capable of honest judgments.” 

At this point, he said, young nations flirt 
with destruction. 

Bourguiba made his speech at a time when 
the United States is feeling the weight of a 
major Moscow propaganda offensive, wrapped 
in the end-the-war-in-Vietnam package. 

It serves as a reminder that no matter what 
course Moscow follows for the moment, its 
target is always the same—the United States. 

Moscow knows that only the United States 
can block its dreams of world domination, 

Moscow also knows that too many Amert- 
cans take the truth of our position self- 
evident. The people in other lands, particu- 
larly the students, aren't always convinced 
of this, They have to be wooed and educated. 

That’s why we owe President Bourguiba a 
vote of thanks. He's doing part of our job for 
us. 
Only Bourguiba among Arab leaders have 
been brave enough to stand up and call 
Nasser a fool for provoking Israel into a war 
the Arabs couldn't win. 

“As a consequence,” he said, “the Arab 
countries are today submitted to the grievous 
humiliations of defeat and occupation.” 

He lectured his students that “the mistakes 
of a leader can be fatal for his people, despite 
his best intentions.” 

“What I ask from the young is to be use- 
ful to their country,” he said. “Don't take 
attitudes on all questions until you have 
studied carefully, until you understand them 
and all the risks involved.” 

What Bourguiba was saying is that edu- 
cation comes at an early age, but political 
maturity is a product of long years. 

The Middle East and North Africa would 
be better places if the quixotic Arabs heeded 
his advice. Our campuses would be better 
places if our quixotic students listened too. 


October Calendar of the National Gallery 
of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to call 
the attention of the Congress and the 
American people to the usual fine cal- 
endar of events for the National Gallery 
of Art for the month of October. The 
lectures, films, tours, and special exhibits 
of the National Gallery continually en- 
rich the cultural life of our Nation’s 
Capital: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS, OCTOBER 1967 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 1 

* Painting of the week: Manet, “The Dead 
Toreador” (Widener Collection), gallery 83, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Art and the Reforma- 
tion. “Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 
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Tour: Introduction to the collection, Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Vermeer,” Guest Speak- 
er: Roland E. Fleischer, professor of art, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. Lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor; Jeanne Chali- 
foux, harpist, East garden court, 8. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 8 


* Painting of the week: Largilliére, “Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton” (Alisa Mellon Bruce 
Fund), gallery 53, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Art and the Enlighten- 
ment.” Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 2 x 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: ‘Swiss Master Drawings,” 
Guest Speaker: François Boucher, professor 
of art history, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, Lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Carolyn Reyer, mezzo so- 
prano; James Benner, pianist, East garden 
court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office or telephoned to 737-4215, 
Ext. 272. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 9, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 15 


*Painting of the week: Lucas van Leyden, 
“The Card Players” (Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
tion), gallery 41. Tuesday through Saturday, 
12 and 2: Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Art and the Nineteenth 
Century.” Rotunda, Tuesday through. Satur- 
day, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 4 

Sunday lecture: “Great Men and Great 
Furniture in the 18th Century.” Guest 
Speaker: Richard H. Randall, Jr., director, 
the Walters Art Galery, Baltimore. Lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Madeleine Malraux, pi- 
anist. East garden court, 8. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 22 


*Painting of the week: Fantin-Latour. 
“Still Life” (Chester Dale Collection), gallery 
89, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Swiss Drawings: Mas- 
terpieces of Fiye Centuries.” Central lobby, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Daumier.” Guest Speaker: 
Oliver Larkin, professor emeritus of art his- 
tory, Smith College, Northampton. Lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor; Samuel Lip- 
man, pianist (Concert in honor of United 
Nations Day). East garden court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery Staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY OCTOBER 23, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 29 


* Painting of the week: John Singer Sar- 
gent. Street in Venice” (Gift of the Avalon 
Foundation), gallery 68, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Seasons, Time, and 
Weather.” Rotunda, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1; Sunday 2:30. 


*11''x14"’ reproductions with texts for 
sale this week—15¢ each. (If mailed, $1.00 
for 4; orders under $1.00, 25¢ each, plus 25¢ 
handling charge.) 
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Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The meaning of Rem- 
brandt's Aristotle.“ Guest Speaker: Julius 
Held, professor of art history, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. Lecture 
hall 4, 

Sunday concert: Takako Nishizaki, Violin- 
ist. East garden court 8. 

New exhibition: Swiss Drawings: Master- 
Pieces of five cenftiries. Central gallery, Oc- 
tober 8 through October 29. 

New publication: Catalogue, Swiss Draw- 
ings: Masterprieces of five centuries. 175 
Pages, 10“ x 7½, with introduction and 
Catalogue notes by Walter Hugelshofer, 127 
illustrations, $3.00 postpaid. 

Continuing exhibition: Ginevra Ge'Benci” 
BY Leonardo da Vinci, New acquisition. Lobby 


New reproductions: 22 x 28" Color repro- 
ductions: Cézanne, “Still Life”; Constable, 
“Wivenhoe Park, Essex"; Corot, “Ville d’ 
Avray”; Dali, “The Sacrament of the Last 
Supper”; Fragonard, “A Young Girl Read- 
ing”; Goya, “Señora Sabasa Garcia”; Harnett, 
“My Gems“: Homer, “Breezing Up“; Monet, 
“Banks of the Seine, Vétheuil”; Picasso, “Le 
Gourmet”; Rembrandt, “A Girl with a 
Broom”; Renoir, “A Girl with a Watering 
Can.” $3.00 each postpaid. ~ 

Reproductions of bronze heads of Deputies 
by Honoré Daumier: Comte de Montlosier 
(The Cheat and Shrewd), $18.50; Jean 
Charles Persil (The Scrupluous). $18.50; 
Jacques Lefebvre (The Sharp and Cunning 
Wit). $18.50; Comte de Lameth (The Irreso- 
lute). $15.00. 

1967 Christmas card catalogue: Available 
upon request, free of charge, with black-and- 
White illustrations and descriptions of 48 
Christmas cards and notefolders reproduced 
trom paintings, sculptures, and prints in the 
Gallery collection. 

Acoustiguide: A new recorded 45-minute 
tour of the National Gallery with the Di- 
rector. A small, portable unit may be rented 
for 25¢ for one, 35¢ for two persons. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 28 exhibition galleries, Talks last about 15 
minutes in each gallery. A small receiving set 
May be rented for 25¢. 

The Gallery is open on weekdays from 10 
am. to 5 p.m, and on Sundays from 2 p.m. to 
10 p.m. The cafeteria is open on weekdays 
from 11 am. to 4 p.m. and on Sundays from 
4 pm, to 7 p.m. Admission is free to the 
Gallery and to all programs scheduled. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNTreD STATES 


TITLE 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recor without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
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the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows; the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the RECORD. shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 61%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, cfficlal, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n = 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rercorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof jurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shali be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 


: 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
che CONGRESSIONAL RECORD- the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the OONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 


The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly. mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contrayention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.— The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 
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New Veterans’ Administration Center 
Needed at Mountain Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, last week 
I was pleased to join with my distin- 
guished colleague in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, James H. QUILLEN, in urg- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration to build 
& new hospital at the site of the present 
Veterans’ Administration center at 
Mountain Home, Tenn. 

Representative QUILLEN has again 
shown his leadership and dedicated con- 
cern for the problems of east Tennessee 
by writing William J. Driver, Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, underlining 
the deteriorating condition of the pres- 
ent complex and recommending that 
Steps be taken to construct a new 
hospital. 

The present hospital, built in 1903, is 
rapidly approaching the time when it 
will be impractical to maintain. Repre- 
sentative QUILLEN wrote the Veterans’ 
Administration on July 28 and I wrote 
a letter on September 13. In the mean- 
time, several groups have joined sup- 
Porting this project. They include the 
Greeneville City Council, the American 
Legion’s Department of Tennessee, and 
the Disabled American Veterans’. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions of the American Legion and the 
Disabled American Veterans be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 2 OF THE DISABLED AMERICAN 
VETERANS 

Whereas, the Veterans Administration 
Center facility at Mountain Home, Tennessee, 
Was constructed more than sixty years ago; 

Whereas, technical advancement in the 
Medical field has progressed substantially 
since that time, even to the extent of making 
this facility obsolete in its present condition; 
now 

Therefore, be it further resolved, that this 
convention assembled go on record as recom- 
Mending that this facility be replaced by a 
new and more modern plant to take care of 
the Increased work load now being required 
for this location. 

5 QUENTIN L. HOUSHOLDER, 
Huck R. HAMBLEN, 
James B. CLEMENTS, Jr. 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas, the present hospital at the Vet- 
erans Administration Center in Mountain 
Home, Tennessee was opened in 1903; and 
Whereas, the Veterans Administration Cen- 
ter serves a large veteran population in East 
Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina; and 
Whereas, in addition to the veteran popu- 
lation in these areas, there are approximate- 
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ly fifteen hundred domiciliary members at 
the Center; and 

Whereas, the Veterans Administration for 
several years has been replacing hospitals 
that are obsolete; 

Now therefore be it resolved, by the dele- 
gates of the forty-ninth annual department 
convention of the American Legion assembled 
in Nashville, July 7, 8 and 9, 1967, go on 
record urging the Veterans Administration 
to replace the hoepital at Mountain Home, 
Tennessee, with a new modern facility; 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be furnished to the members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
from Tennessee and urge their support in se- 
curing this much needed new hospital. 

Signed: 

Jay E. HARVILLE, 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

BarnEy W. GREENE, 
Department Adjutant. 


The Kee Report: Water Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a previous public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
the shortage of water and the measures 
that can be taken to augment the 
natural water supply. 


This is Jim Kee— bringing you the Kee Re- 
port, 

Recently, on this program, I discussed the 
warning that the worst famine in history is 
inevitable unless world food production is 
drastically increased in the next decade. 

American agriculture can produce food in 
such abundance, it is hard for us to realize 
that in some countries, famine may be just 
around the corner. Yet food is already in 
short supply in more than fifty undeveloped 
nations and the need will increase as the 
population increases. 

Next to the threat of nuclear war, the pro- 
jected food ‘scarcity has been described as 
mankind's greatest problem. But, there is 
another oncoming danger which must be 
given high priority. This new danger is the 
growing shortage of life-sustaining water 
over vast areas of the globe. 

It may seem ironic in this age of scientific 
marvels, when men have conquered distant 
skies, that most members of the human race 
are worried about satisfying their need for 
nourishing food and safe drinking water. 
This is the grim reality. 

A few months ago, you were privileged to 
see on your television screen the dreadful 
toll taken when the land loses its normal 
water table. You may recall the recent war 
in the Holy Land, which was waged over 
barren ground too parched to sustain even 
a blade of grass. However, much of this same 
land comprised the fertile acres so beauti- 
fully described in Sacred Scripture. Modern 


science has the know-how to make the desert 
bloom again if Arab and Israelites would co- 
operate in brotherly love, but, unfortunately 
that day seems far off. - 

The water shortage is closely tied in to 
the predicated food shortage. The first need 
of the war on hunger is to supplant primitive 
hoes and plows with modern farm 
wherever possible. But the best equipment 
on earth will fail to do the job if the soil 
lacks sufficient moisture. After all, plants 
need water to survive the same as human 
beings. 

Here, in southern West Virginia, there 18 
no danger of a water famine although some 
communities need expanded facilities to 
meet growing needs. The problem takes on 
more serious proportions in other parts of 
our country. Until this year’s adequate rain- 
fall, the big industrial states along the East- 
ern Seaboard were plagued by a critical de- 
crease in rainfall, which lasted for several 
years. The result was that many of the larger 
cities found their water reserves fast disap- 
pearing. Authorities assert that consumption 
in America will catch up with all existing 
facilities by 1980. 


Can measures be taken to augment the 
natural water supply? Fortunately, yes. For 
centuries, men have dreamed of desalting the 
oceans to provide an abundant water supply 
for all human purposes. After years of ex- 
perimentation, this has now become a reality. 
The City of Key West, Florida, recently dedi- 
cated the first municipal desalting plant in 
our country. The product is good and the 
cost bearable. But for most communities, es- 
pecially those inland, the cost of obtaining 
desalted sea water is prohibitive. However, 
progress is also being made in finding a 
workable method to sterilize those ponds and 
streams which form the natural reservoirs of 
inland America. This is good news for those 
communities which have a water problem. 

Thank you for listening. 


Baylor University Makes Valuable Ac- 
qusition in Historian-Journalist Dayton 
Kelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President; 
an encouraging and significant move has 
recently been made by Baylor University, 
one of Texas’ outstanding educational 
institutions, in the appointment of Day- 
ton Kelley to a post with Baylor Univer- 
sity’s Texas history collection. Coming 
from 12 years of distinguished service at 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College at Belton, 
Tex., where he has served as chairman 
of the journalism department, Mr. Kelley 
brings a unique background of work as 
a journalist, historian, educator, and 
writer. In these various flelds he has 
gained a unique knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance with Texas history, past 
and current, and has himself become an 
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integral part of the current history of 

Texas. He describes Texas history as 

“here all around us,” which is not sur- 

prising, as Mr. Kelley encounters and 

writes about the historymaking forces 
in Texas in his Heart O’ Texas Notebook 
column in the Waco Tribune-Herald. 

Mr. Kelley has edited and republished a 

number of rare out-of-print books. 

I congratulate Baylor University on 
its choice, and have no doubt that the 
appointment of Mr. Kelley will benefit 
the university, its outstanding collection 
of Texas memorabilia, and, I am sure 
the already rich historical background 
of the Heart O' Texas Notebook which 
Dayton Kelley writes for and about the 
people of Texas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “History: 
Kelley's First Love,” written by Mike 
Phillips, and published in the Thursday, 
September 14 edition of the Baylor 
Lariat, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HISTORY: KELLEY'S FIRST LOVE—JOURNALIST, 
Historian To HELP Drreecr Texas COLLEC- 
TION 

(By Mike Phillips) 

One of the few men to turn Judge Taylor 
over in his grave has accepted a post with the 
Texas Collection. 

Dayton Kelley, assistant director of the col- 
lection, comes to his desk in the dimly-lit 
ante-room of Dr. Guy B. Harrison's office from 
the chairmanship of the Mary Hardin-Baylor 
Journalism Department, 

His interest in Judge R. E. B. Baylor, a 
founder and first president of Baylor Univer- 
sity, is great. 

Kelley is editing the educator's autobiog- 
raphy from handwritten notes that are “‘near- 
ly illegible because he wrote them in his old 


Since Baylor included few dates in his life’s 
story, Kelley has written a brief biography to 
go with the autobiography. 

Kelley has come as close to his subject as 
a historian can. A building burned on the 
Mary Hardin-Baylor campus in 1964, ruining 
Baylor's adjacent grave site. 

“We had to dig him up and move him to 
a little historical park, and I was the one who 
got down in the grave, picked up his bones 
piece by piece and put them in a metal urn,” 
Kelley said. 

A soften-spoken man, Kelley fits well into 
the hushed atmosphere of the Texas Collec- 
tion. 

A newspaper columnist and historical 
writer, he will be writing “about and out of 
the Texas Collection.” Other duties will be 
aiding the expansion of the collection 
through field work and representing the col- 
lection at statewide historical functions. 

Kelley is enthusiastic about the collection. 

“I never thought I would find anything 
that pleased me as much as the work here,” 
he said. He called the collection “a real 
monument to Dr. Guy B. Harrison.” 

“I guess history has always been my first 
love,” he said. He explained that he finds 
Texas especially intriguing because 
“it's here all around us. You can even talk 
to some of the people who experienced it.” 

Kelley holds a bachelor’s degree in history 
from Baylor and a master’s degree in jour- 
nalism from the University of Texas. 

“History and journalism go together real 
well,” Kelley said. “You can present history 
to people through columns and historical 
features.” 

Kelley writes a weekly column, Heart O' 
Texas Notebook,” for the Waco Tribune- 
Herald. “I get a good bit of mail from 
readers,” he said. “Even telephone calls.” 
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Kelley said that, although he has never 
taught history, his love of history “rubbed 
off” on some of his journalism students at 
Mary Hardin-Baylor. 

He said he hasn't “had time yet to miss 
teaching, although I enjoy it.” 

“The I miss most is the 
in seeing a student’s achievements after she's 
left school.” 

“But I enjoy my work here too much to 
miss teaching,” he said. 


Partnership for Health Amendments of 
1967 


SPEECH 


HON. SHERMAN LLOYD 


OF UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6418) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to extend and 
expand the authorizations for grants for 
comprehensive heaith planning and services, 
to broaden and improve the authorization 
for research and demonstrations relating to 
the delivery of health services, to improve 
the performance of cliinical laboratories, and 
to authorize cooperative activities between 
the Public Health Service hospitals and com- 

munity facilities, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the vote 
to add $20 million annually to the au- 
thorization to the HEW represents a 
phenomenon of sorts. This is action 
which has not been requested by the ad- 
ministration, has not been requested by 
the HEW, but is the culmination of at- 
tacks upon the Congress over the past 2 
months for refusing to adopt ill-con- 
ceived legislation to make a categorical 
grant to the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Agency for a rat-control 
program. ` 
There used to be a fictional character 
in the 'Lil Abner cartoon strip named 
“Available Jones.” Anyone having a 
frustration or grievance against anyone 
or against the world in general could 
make a payment to “Available,” 2 bits or 
4 bits or whatever, for which compensa- 
tion “Available” would permit the payor 
to give him a good, swift kick. In a frus- 
trating summer marked by riots which 
became intolerable, a large part of the 
American public and the press found the 
Congress to be a convenient “Available 
Jones” upon which to vent their frustra- 
tions. The rat-control measure seemed 
to offer a dramatic and apparently 
easily understood specific measure, upon 
which to zero in. 

The gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] has again called our attention 
to the fact that OEO already has plenti- 
ful funds which may be distributed to 
the cities for rat-control expenditure, 
and that there are eight other Federal 
programs which provide rat-control 
money. The city of Chicago, for example, 
has a reported $3 million rat-control 
program under the aegis of OEO. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] 
has pointed out as an example, that the 
city of Cleveland, from which criticism 
of the previous congressional action has 
emanated, has failed even to make-appli- 
cation for such funds already made 
available. 
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We are told that the Ways and Means 
Committee is demanding that the execu- 
tive branch bring in indications of ex- 
penditure reductions as a condition prec- 
edent to favorable consideration of the 
tax increase proposal. The additional au- 
thorization of $40 million over the next 
2 years for a program which is already 
operative, for which no request for addi- 
tional funds has been made, appears 
then to be an action not warranted by 
the evidence or by the realities of today’s 
fiscal situation, but rather a surrender to 
the unwarranted insistence that the 
Congress of the United States take action 
demanded as a result.of misapplied frus- 
trations. 


“Red” Emory—Poet Laureate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently 
I received an enlightened and amusing 
message from a factoryworker in Michi- 
gan. His thoughts, set down in the form 
of a poem, are about his resignation— 
but not the kind you might expect. With 
the thought that his message will be ap- 
preciated by many Senators, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the poem written by 
Aubrey “Red” Emory, tube-machine op- 
erator and poet laureate of Cadillac, 
Mich., Rubber & Plastics, Inc., be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


MY RESIGNATION 
(By “Red” Emory) 
Of course we must have taxes and revenues 
and such 
But the running of our government is cost- 
ing me too much. 
They repossess my T.V. and they disconnect 
my phone; 
And my take-home pay is just enough to 
barely take me home. 
The government has governed my income in 
such a way 
That I’m hesitant to accept my check on each 


pay day 

The politicians of our time just can't seem 
to conceive 

That they require of my pay much more than 
I receive. 

And when I file my returns at the ending of 
each year 

I'm inspected and suspected and subjected 
to much fear. 

For if I cannot supply them with the money 
they demand, 

They seem happy to inform me they will 
take my house and land. 

And Security“, the social kind was intro- 
duced years back. 

Somehow, somewhere along the line this, too, 
has jumped the track. 

For the politicians borrowed and they left an 
1.0. U.— 

That's just about as worthless as a debt 
years overdue. 

How they intend to pay it back? Now peo- 
ple, just relax— 

It's very simple—in their minds; they'll con- 
jure one more tax. 

I've fought the wars and done their chores 
and tired to the bone, 

I'm going to let the politicians carry on 
alone— 

“I quit.” 


September 20, 1967 
Government and Business Can Cooperate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Postal Forum held in Washington last 
week was an outstanding example of 
cooperation between business and 
Government. 

This unique 2-day meeting, sponsored 
and promoted by the Postal Service 
under the leadership of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Larry O’Brien, brought together 
some 2,300 businessmen and postal offi- 
cials from throughout the Nation. 

There was a free and frank exchange 
of opinions and ideas on where the 
Postal Service now stands and what can 
be done to make it better serve the 
American people and the American bus- 
iness community. 

The Postmaster General is to be com- 
mended for having the foresight and 
courage to schedule this unprecedented 
forum. And the mailers who attended 
in such great numbers are to be con- 
gratulated for spending their time and 
money to contribute to a meaningful 
dialog between Government and private 
enterprise. The mailers who came to the 
meeting paid all their own expenses and 
a registration fee to attend the sessions. 

The Post Office Department arranged 
an outstanding program, and businesses, 
With an important stake in our mail de- 
livery system, reciprocated by sending 
many of their top executives. Mailers 
and postal officials discussed a broad 
range of postal problems at the panel 
sessions which were the heart of the 
program. 

The mailers attending the forum did 
not pull their punches. Where they have 
differences with the Post Office, they ex- 
pressed them forthrightly, but in the 
Spirit of constructive criticism. 

In addition to meeting with local and 
National postal officials, the mailers had 
an opportunity to exchange views with 
members of the key House and Senate 
committees which deal with postal af- 
fairs. Members of the House and Senate 
Post Office Committees and Post Office 
Appropriations Subcommittees were on 
hand for a give-and-take question-and- 
answer session that I am sure proved ex- 
tremely valuable to all concerned. 

Vice President HUMPHREY provided a 
fitting climax to the forum with a speech 
urging American industry and business 
to commit the full scope of their talent 
and resources to wiping out the last 
vestiges of social and economic injustice 
in America. 

As an example of effective business- 
government cooperation, the National 
Postal Forum has had few equals. And 
at the close of the forum Postmaster 
General O’Brien pledged that the recom- 
mendations which grew out of the panel 

“sessions would be the basis for an im- 
ee action agenda for the Post Of- 
ce 


The Postmaster General also an- 
nounced a nationwide drive starting im- 
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mediately to double the membership in 
the Mail Users Councils located through- 
out the Nation. These councils, composed 
of local postal officials and mailers who 
make extensive use of the postal service, 
are the backbone of the Post Office's 
campaign to enlist the full support of its 
customers in improving mail delivery. 
A doubling of Mail Users Council mem- 
bership could not help but result in more 
efficient and economical postal service 
for the entire Nation. 


Veterans Hospitalization Insurance 
Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
late in May the Committee on Veterans’ 
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Affairs, exercising its legislative over- 
sight responsibilities, conducted a sur- 
vey to determine to what extent veterans 
are covered by some form of prepaid 
health insurance. The survey involved 
veterans on the compensation and pen- 
sion rolls and those paying the premium 
on their national service life insurance 
on a monthly basis. Some 32,955 ques- 
tionnaires were sent to this randomly 
selected sample. Some 56 percent of the 
questionnaires were returned. 

The committee is indebted to several 
individuals in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for the compilation of the data in- 
volved in this survey, but particularly to 
Mr. Bernard Kaufman, of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, who pro- 
vided the analysis of the results of this 
survey which has been published as 
House committee print 98. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
I include two summary tables of this 
important survey: 


SURVEY OF VETERANS HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE COVERAGE—VETERANS ON COMPENSATION AND PENSION ROLLS 
BY SERVICE CONNECTION STATUS AND AGE, TOTAL 


Item 
Total 
— of ws poe onding PENET 8 18, 312 
umber respo ving service-con 
2 S EI TEE 11, 847 
Percent with wah her a disabilities_ 65 
Severe 41 hospitalization on 


Number responding not having service-connected 
disabilities 


eee 
aß S888 


Veterans 
In hospital 
Not in 
Number ol tota of au“ 
ns Number 
VA Mili- Other 
tary 
14, 202 4,110 22 178, 224 75 5 21 
9,390 2,457 21 9,535 75 3 2 
66 — —— RB RE OaE 
6,770 1,482 18 31.762 35 3 a2 
14 5 26 n ME cee 66 
3, 000 537 15 8.168 44 4 52 
993 205 17 3.532 49 1 50 
896 196 18 3.810 48 6 46 
486 115 19 1,786 42 3 56 
311 67 18 1,054 37 1 Al 
237 73 24 1,859 69 4 28 
137 41 23 1,529 87 9 33 
78 18 19 S85: S +5... 81 
33 5 13 — . 
209 104 33 6,175 80 1 9 
376 116 24 3,116 52 1 47 
= „„‚ M W — 
2, 620 975 27 58,773 86 3 u 
5 1 7 8 E N 
707 185 21 6,997 80 8 12 
326 102 24 4.201 89 1 10 
346 110 24 4.089 86 2 12 
204 82 29 3.284 89 4 7 
143 53 27 2.402 91 1 7 
140 53 27 1.935 84 7 9 
69 24 26 599 76 4 20 
60 20 25 583 83 15 2 
23 2 8 L148) AS TN 87 
383 227 3- 3.789 91 2 7 
214 115 35 8.848 83 2 15 
Å E — — 
4,812 1,653 26 87,689. 72 1 27 
E — Sr S —— 
75 35 32 1,676 79 16 5 
473 142 23 9,650 74 3 23. 
2,743 596 18 27,985 71 3 27 
3.928 1. 034 21 4.919 77 2 21 
1,471 585 28 26,386 81 1 18 
5, 335 1,685 24 65,534 69 2 29 
3,835 1,160 23 41,17 87 2 32 
1,500 525 26 237 22 2 25 
177 33 16 2,074 73 0 26 
4,453 1,379 24 42,898 62 1 38 
83 8 8 
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SELECTED DATA ON HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE COVERAGE, SURVEY BY STATE 
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Veterans responding Percent covered by health insurance Compensation and pension groups in hospital 


Compensation and Days in hospital 
State pension groups Percent of 
NSU Compensa- Pension NSLI pato Percent by type of hospital 
roup tion group group group sponding 
Number Percent z VA Military Other veteran 1 
18, 312 56 2, 782 49 
309 53 9 40 
H 3 2 10 
‘170 66 2 40 
261 6l 1 45 
1,641 63 4 4 
213 eee — 23 
238 57 217 52 
29 51 4l 
54 35 2 21 
773 67 28 41 
352 57 12 46 
37 . 34 
68 55 3 51 
760 56 55 
416 59 151 a 
244 59 74 36 
219 9 21 
326 56 42 
309 58 2 AG 
106 59 40 63 
267 61 13 26 
725 55 421 43 
415 33 1 55 
739 90 42 
238 62 55 6l 
4l4 52 111 61 
77 60 26 34 
119 56 1 58 
35 S 51 
79 64 28 43 
617 58 435 62 
128 65 my et 53 
1,570 54 177 53 
385 57 9 56 
54 61 15 81 
949 55 23 42 
303 59 1 44 
236 65 1 45 
1,077 56 14 70 
118 53 46 58 
194 E 52 
61 53 16 32 
3⁴⁰ 54 13 5⁴ 
963 55 1 47 
83 SZ en 18 
38 68 28 33 
326 57 12 74 
316 63 1 45 
231 60 1 50 
428 59 178 31 
29 8 49 
216 15 3 4l 


1 Per veteran reporting number of days in hospital. 


2 Includes U.S. veterans in Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Islands, and all foreign countries. 


Unnecessary Delay on Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Kan- 
sas City Times presented a persuasive 
case for immediate action on the pending 
proposal for a tax increase. The editorial 
states my position, although I am not 
committed to the specific recommenda- 
tion as to the magnitude of the increase. 

I include the editorial in my remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE UNNECESSARY DELAY ON THAT Tax 
INCREASE 

The medicine is going to be unpleasant, 
and no one has a spoonful of sugar that will 
help it go down, Perhaps the dosage pre- 
scribed by the administration—a surtax of 
10 per cent—is on the hefty side. But specific 
aside, it is difficult to see why Congress is 
taking so long to issue the prescription—or 
change it. We had assumed there was some 
urgency in making a decision. The testimony 
of William McChesney Martin, Jr., Federal 
Reserve Board chairman, before the House 
Ways and means committee merely bolstered 
the assumption. 


Martin suggested that Congress should act 
as soon as possible. Thus far, it has been 
largely a matter of hurry up and wait. For 
that matter, there is now the new approach 
offered by Rep. Gerald Ford, who believes 
that action should be deferred until next 
year. But to his credit, Ford at least had a 
specific timetable, which is more than can 
be said for some Democratic leaders, An 
Associated Press poll of the House ways and 
means committee shows something less than 
enthusiasm for the bill as it now stands. 

It seems to us, that the put-it-off-until- 
next-year approach would simply keep the 
economy in the shadow of uncertainty, and 
neither business nor the consumer would 
know how much more—if any—Uncle was 
going to be taking from the old pocketbook, 
It the nation is on the brink of a period 
of critical infiation, there is every reason to 
head it off at the pass. Let's not kid our- 
Selves that this can be accomplished by an 
immediate reduction in spending. 

The fact is that the government is going 
to run a tremendous deficit this year. This 
will add to inflationary pressures to the de- 
gree that it necessitates greater 
which, in the chain reaction, would have an 
upward effect on interest rates in general. 
The pain would be great. And while wen 
admit that a tax increase never is pleasant, 
the pain involved could be significantly less. 

In short, the nation is confronted with two 
courses: Inflation or a tax increase. The 
course of the tax increase seems the lesser of 
two evils. Yet Congress just sits there unwill- 


ing to chart either course. The public con- 
fusion is understandable. 
Congress—obviously frightened at the po- 
litical implications of voting higher taxes— 
is in a stubborn mood. But it might be pos- 
sible for the President himself to restate the 
case in the clearest and simplest of words. 
At least it would be worth a try. And it would 
make it perfectly clear that further delay on 
this important public business would be the 
responsibility of Congress. 


The Honorable Brent Spence, of Kentucky 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, America 
lost a great statesman and many of us 
lost a valued friend when Brent Spence, 
of Kentucky, died this week at the age of 
92. When he retired from the Congress 
in 1962, he had given his country more 
than 30 years of outstanding statesman- 
ship as a legislator of the highest integ- 
rity and ability. When I came to Con- 
gress in 1944 and took a seat on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, this 
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great gentleman was my chairman until 
he retired in 1962. Over these many years 
he was an inspiration to me with his 
guidance and counsel and his earnest ef- 
forts on behalf of legislation to improve 
the life and environment of our people. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Brent Spence led 
some of the tougl.est legislative battles 
that were fought in the Congress. He pio- 
neered in the establishment of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, which are basic and vital cogs in 
our world monetary system. He was the 
field marshal in our committee and in 
the House for the complex banking legis- 
lation which often seems mysterious to 
the layman but which is vital in help- 
ing to make our economic system work. 

He was a great leader in the field of 
housing legislation and played a major 
role in the first great hurdle to bring 
better housing to Americans and to im- 
prove our cities, the Housing Act of 1949. 

He was indeed a worthy successor to 
the great Kentuckians who have en- 
riched our Nation, such as Henry Clay 
and Alben W. Barkley. 

We mourn the loss of this great leader 
of men and outstanding servant to the 
American people. Mr. 8feaker, he was 
truly a man among men. 


Tom Anderson’s Report From Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
nowned and highly respected American 
journalist Tom Anderson recently re- 
turned to this country from a trip to 
Africa. 

He has penned several interesting and 
informative columns on his tours of that 
continent. 


Mr. Speaker, I include one of Tom An- 
derson's columns entitled “Report From 
Rhodesia” following my remarks: 

REPORT From RHODESIA 
(By Tom Anderson) 

Salisnunr. RHonesta—After talking with 
many Rhodesians and with Prime Minister 
Ian Smith himself, I am convinced he is a 
devout Christian, a devoted family man, a 
great war hero, a dedicated patriot with great 
moral and physical courage. And he's even 
honest! Although he's been a winner in poli- 
tics for years, he’s not even rich. Imagine! 

During one's life, one invariably knows 
Many things which just aren't so. Prejudice, 
misinformation by the press, misinterpreta- 
tion and disregard for truth are just a few of 
the reasons we are all so wrong on so many 
things. The hypocrisy and moral bankruptcy 
of the world’s press and politicians is incred- 
ible. Travel is broadening, to coin a phrase. 
That's because one sees at first hand. Take 
my trip to Africa. Among the many things 
I have learned is that there are actually few 
cannibals in Africa, even in “states” which 
are members of the United Nations. By can- 
nibals I mean people who eat people for food. 
I learned on this trip that some of the peo- 
ple-eaters are not really people-eaters at all. 
They are merely people-tasters. They partake 
of humans not for sustenance but for ritual. 
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And they eat only certain parts, prescribed 
by the witch doctor, tribal tradition and 
Voodicare. These people, whose skin happens 
to be brown, believe that certain goodies eat- 
en bestow certain qualities on the eater. The 
top delicacy is the liver, not especially be- 
cause of its succulence but because these 
people believe the liver is the source of 
strength and courage. (I don't know, but I 
suppose the gall bladder is the source of 
gall: and for several reasons, I hope so.) They 
don't always eat it—they sometimes parch 
one of these parts to powder (instant peo- 
ple!) and insert the powder under their 
skin, (It's not the color of the skin which 
counts, but the color of the powder.) Or 
they might mix the powder with water and 
haye a liverade, or a gall bladder on the 
rocks! 

Africa is a Pandora's box opened by our 
own misguided idealists and our guided “‘lib- 
erals.“ The United States was mainly re- 
sponsible for the retreat of the West from 
Africa and Asia and the creation of a con- 
glomeration of so-called nations which take 
from us with one hand and throw spears at 
us with the other. South Africa and Rho- 
desia, however, are stable, peaceful, prosper- 
ous, Christian governments. So naturally 
they are Dean Rusk's enemies. 

Our aid and proffered friendship. to the 
nations and tribes of the world has been 
returned for the most part with envy and 
hatred. They tear down our flags, stone our 
embassies and spit on our ambassadors as we 
continue to deliver billions of dollars worth 
of our grandchildren's seed corn to them. 

As for our real friends, such as South Africa 
and Rhodesia—we spit on them. We boy- 
cot them. We give no foreign aid to them, 
We threaten—through the United Nations— 
to invade them, 

The United States punishes Rhodesia with 
a trade embargo but sells billions of dollars 
worth of products on credit to the criminals 
of the Kremlin. The United States gives bil- 
loins in foreign aid to “friends,” neutrals 
and enemies busily engaged in helping kill 
our boys in Vietnam. Some “super patriots” 
think this is treason. 5 


Support for Public Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
05 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Speaker, this august body will soon 
have the opportunity to make possible 
a great step forward in communications 
when we debate the proposed Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967. 

The great strides this bill would make 
possible in the field of educational broad- 
casting would surpass anything done in 
the past and would set ‘a precedent for 
future development of our communica- 
tions media for the benefit of all our 
people. 

The Boston Globe, on its editorial page 
of Monday, September 18, advocates, as 
Ido, that the bill be passed. 

I recommend the reading of this edito- 
rial to my colleagues: 

PU TV SROUID Be PASSED 

President Johnson’s proposal to create a 
Public Broad Corp. for noncommer- 
cial TV comes up, probably tomorrow, for 
& crucial vote in the House. Ably piloted by 
Sen. John O. Pastore (D.-RI.), it sailed 
through the Senate last May with but one 
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dissenting vote. But in the House Com- 
merce Committee it has run into trouble. 

There is little or no disagreement with two 
parts of the bill, to appropriate money to 
build noncommercial TV stations and for a 
study of instructional TV. The opposition is 
to Title 2, which would create the nongov- 
ernment, nonprofit corporation that would 
disburse funds to noncommercial stations for 
program production and delivery. 

Opponents have raised the bugaboo of po- 
litical control and proposed a series of 
amendments whose effect is to increase the 
controversy. The danger is that a coalition 
of Southern Democrats and Northern Repub- 
licans can thus defeat the bill. 

This must not be allowed to happen. Con- 
gress long ago delivered most of the public’s 
airwaves over to private enterprise. It is time 
at long last, in the public interest, for it to 
help noncommercial TV. 


Depletion: Let’s Make It Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, every time 
there is talk of a tax increase, many peo- 
ple throughout the United States begin 
agitating for reduction of the depletion 
allowance on oil and gas. I would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
article appearing in the Wichitc Eagle 
on Friday, September 15, 1967, by Mr. 
Ted Brooks, of the Eagle staff. This ar- 
ticle tells the real truth about depletion 
allowances and gives an accurate picture 
of the problems faced by producers in 
the industry. The article, entitled De- 
pletion: Let's Make It Fair,” is inserted 
in the Recor at this point: 


We have seen here how the defense of the 
much maligned mineral depletion tax al- 
lowance has been left in the hands of those 
who abuse it. Clumsy attacks have been 
aided by insincere rebuttals containing no 
element of disclosure ni to justify 
the allowance. Yet we have found that the 
allowance theory fits into accepted uses of 
taxation in its triple role as an instrument of 
revenue, a control on the economy and a 
guardian of very large concentrations of pro- 
ductive capital and property held by large 
corporate interests. In this relationship, 
which one must either accept or hire a hall, 
it was demonstrated that depletion most 
nearly resembles the depreciation allowance. 

The oil and gas allowance, most often re- 
ferred to as percentage depletion or simply 
depletion, amounts to a maximum deduction 
of 27% per cent from gross income figured 
on a lease by lease basis. An interesting limi- 
tation is ignored by its critics, who, more 
often through ignorance than malice, berate 
it as an across-the-board deduction. This 
limitation halts the deduction at a level not 
to exceed 50 per cent of net profit on the 
lease before taking depletion. To summarize 
it another way, it amounts to 27½ per cent 
of gross or 50 per cent of net, whichever is 
lesser. This is a slow curve that may be 
swung at and missed. 

Let us, for example, set up a typical lease 
in eastern Kansas with a handful of deplor- 
able wells that gross $10,000. Operating ex- 
penses amount to $8,000, leaving a net of 
$2,000. According to the political gossip col- 
umnist, the operator is a robber who gets a 
$2,750 deduction that leaves the government 
owing him money. The simple truth is that 
one-half of the net is $1,000. This is the limit 
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of his deduction, which amounts to an al- 
lowance of but 10 per cent. He pays a tax on 
the remaining $1,000. 

This example may set upon by critics as 
misrepresenting the condition of the poker- 
player millionaires they are so fond of de- 
scribing. Let them be disillusioned. There are 
46,745 oil wells in Kansas; they average out 
less than six barrels daily each. Nine-tenths 
of them are unprorated wells—the so-called 
“strippers”—that account for about two- 
thirds of the state's production; they aver- 
age out at less than four barrels daily. Rela- 
tively, the figures would not vary much in 
other midcontinent areas. 

The $10,000 lease example picked from the 
42,674 stripper wells is more than fair. Most 
of the wells are closer to the margin of aban- 
donment than the $2,000 before-tax profit 
instance we have recounted. A critic who 
would look, rather than surmise, would find 
that most of them remain in operation only 
because the operator himself is a pumper 
and lease roustabout who takes the profit in 
the form of wages, There are mom and pop 
family operations. where producing property, 
held by both lease and fee, would be sold for 
salvage instantly if the operators were unable 
to provide their own iabor. 

How true this is may be assessed by the 
fact that even now the producing stripper oil 
wells are being abandoned at the rate of 142 
per month—1,199 oil well abandonments—in 
the first eight months of this year, as com- 
pared to an estimated 700 replacements. The 
deficit of 500 indicates that the advantage of 
depletion must be slight indeed and the 
“loophole” doesn't exist in ordinary opera- 
tions. 

Slightly less than nine per cent of Kansas 
welis get substantial benefits from depletion. 
These 4,071 wells are the newly drilled, so- 
called “flush” producers. They get allowables 
ranging from 35 to more than 60 barrels 
daily. But they fail ingloriously to make their 
allowables, averaging in fact a little more 
than 25 barrels daily per well. Some proper- 
ties earn the full allowance. Most of them 
don't. A 1961 study revealed an average of 22 
per cent among representative companies. It 
is thought that a subsequent decline in pro- 
ductivity (state output has fallen from 300,- 
000 to 276,000 barrels daily) has reduced the 
allowance to an average of less than 20 per 
cent, 

It should be noted that the allowance is 
not a subsidy on poor properties. As larger 
manufacturing concerns commonly earn 
larger depreciation allowances, so do larger 
wells get larger depletion allowances. The 
parallel is fundamental up to the point of 
demonstrated need and the intent of the pro- 
vision, To this extent the depletion allow- 
ance stands or falls alongside depreciation, 
investment credits, capital gains, income 
averaging and numerous avenues left open 
for the recovery and growth of capital, 
especially in productive enterprises. The 
intent and unpredicted uses of the allow- 
ance will be discussed in subsequent col- 
umns. 


U.S. Control of the Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Rich- 
ard Whitehead, currently president of 
the Laconia National Bank, formerly 
testing engineer for the Panama Canal 
Commission, superintendent of the Pa- 
cific locks of the Panama Canal and a 
member of the Goethals Memorial Com- 
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mittee, is one of millions of Americans 
who are deeply concerned that the pro- 
posed treaties relating to the Panama 
Canal would be harmful to the national 
security, and has outlined his views in 
response to my request. 

Inasmuch as this relates to a matter of 
major importance and Dr. Whitehead's 
background qualifies him as an expert 
in the field, I commend his statement to 
the reading of all Members of Congress, 
as follows: 

Way We SHOULD KEEP FULL CONTROL OF THE 

PANAMA CANAL AND Not Give Up Our Sov- 

EREIGN RIGHTS 10 THE CANAL ZONE 


(By Richard H, Whitehead, pioncer electric 
mule wrangler, Panama Canal) 


Over five weeks ago I received copies of the 
Proposed New Treaty from Panama under 
which we are to give up our sovereign rights 
to the Canal Zone, abolish the Panama Canal 
Board, set up à dual operating authority, 
greatly increase the annual payment to Pan- 
ama by raising canal tolls, and give all canal 
property in the Zone not used by the canal 
to Panama, all in the expectation of our 
building a Sea Level Canal elsewhere. The 
Treaty would give the present canal eventual- 
ly to Panama without payment of any kind 
on their part. The proposed treaty was pub- 
lished in all Panama newspapers. The new 
treaties not only abrogate the 1903 Treaty, 
under which we took the gamble of building 
the present canal, but also all other treaties 
including the Treaty of 1936. Under this 
1936 Treaty, a so-called treaty of friendship 
and mutual accord, our sovereign rights were 
reaffirmed, thus disposing of that old canard 
that we have our position in Panama by force 
and the imposing of our will on a reluctant 
people. 

The American People have been kept ig- 
norant of these treaties and brainwashed by 
a steady barrage from government sources 
aimed to minimize the importance of the 
present canal to our economy. This not with- 
standing the fact that 70% of the cargo tran- 
siting the canal originates in or is landed in 
U.S.A. ports. Even the effect of increasing 
tolls to give a greater take to Panama will 
have serious repercussions, For instance, we 
now are exporting a heavy tonnage of coal 
mined in the U.S.A. through the canal to 
Japan. This.coal is carried to port by the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad. Only the pres- 
ent low tolls through the Canal make it 
competitive to other world sources. The 
Treaty therefore provides not only for even- 
tually giving away the canal but also mean- 
while raising the cost of living in the U.S.A. 
by increasing costs of our imports and 
exports. It will also, as in the case of our ex- 
nig of coal, put a lot of Americans out of 
obs. 

In Panama there is a University with a 
dominant far leftist group that plan and 
promote the troubles we encounter in 
Panama that is Independent of government. 
This University is the protected sanctuary 
from where all the riots start in Panama, 
that destroy Canal property and lives, and 
make it unsafe for an American Canal em- 
ployee to cross the street from the Zone into 
Panams. The Panama authorities let them 
riot, kill, and burn and then blame it all on 
us. There will always be trouble in Panama 
as long as the government of Panama is un- 
able under their laws to restrain the leftists 
in their University. 

Besides the riots that have burned and 
destroyed property and lives in the Zone, 
Panama has had frequent armed insurrec- 
tions of its own as attested by the bullet 
marks in the walls of the National Palace. 
Recently there was an invasion planned 
from within. In 1936 we revised our treaty 
and gave up our right to maintain law and 
order in Panama. Without our military 
presence with such an unstable government, 
the safety of the Canal would be most prob- 
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lematical. The only power that maintains 
order in Panama is their police force. Their 
former Chief, who became President, was 
assassinated by opposite political forces who 
were never punished a few years ago. 

Every step we have taken to help Panama, 
every concession made by us, has simply re- 
sulted not only in a lack of appreciation but 
increased demands. The organized leftwing 
group in the University hate us and there is 
nothing we can do about it. When we built 
the new Thatcher Memorial Bridge at a cost 
of $26,000,000 for the sole benefit of Panama 
did we get thanks? No. We had another riot. 
In 1964 we couldn't even hhve a pleasant 
commemmoration even to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the opening of the 
Canal, 

The U.S.A. has invested 1.9 billion in the 
Canal. On the balance sheet of the Panama 
Canal only 350 million has been capitalized. 
Countless millions have gone by gifts and 
grants to Panama in property, public roads, 
water supplies, sanitation, education, and 
into many other channels for their well-be- 
ing. In the fiscal survey of Panama, “Report 
of the Fiscal Mission of the Organization 
of American States, Etc., 1964", the opening 
paragraph states: “Panama has been inaptly 
referred to as a small poor country. The 
country is small, with a population of only 
1,100,000, but compared to countries in Latin 
America . . Panama is relatively well off. 
Panama has the fifth highest per capita 
income among nineteen Latin American 
states.” In considering our relations with 
Panama we must bear in mind that there is 
nb great middle class. 

There are twenty or so wealthy families, 
a small middie class, and a large part of the 
population live in the interior in what we 
would consider a primitive state. What we 
are up against in Panama are the ruling 
families and their uneasy relationship with 
a leftist-oriented University, There is no 
possible solution by us to a peaceful and last- 
ing settlement to our Canal problems with 
Panama. Every concession simply hastens 
the day and probability of giving up the 
Canal to our shame and future regret. If 
what we have already done for Panama hasn't 
produced an atmosphere of mutual friend- 
ship and trust, nothing ever will. There is 
no way of having the Panama University 
friendly to the American people. Here is a 
basic confilct that can only be held in check 
by our determination to assert our rights. 
It is part of the cold war, Revolutions are 
common in Panama. With 20 political par- 
ties, no great stabilizing middle class, a few 
wealthy ruling families, and a leftist Univer- 
sity ready to stir up trouble, our giving up 
any control of our Ufe-line Canal is un- 
thinkable. The future interest of Panama 
itself would logically be best served by our 
standing by our present rights. This does not 
mean, however, that we should not increase 
canal payments to Panama and help con- 
tinue to develop their economy. The removal 
of our military arm is just inviting more 
trouble. 

What would happen to the present Canal 
if the Senate approves this give-away treaty? 
My answer, and I organized the operating 
force on the Pacific side, is that the safety 
of the canal would be jeopardized by dual 
operation. I know many simple ways that 
sabotage could wreck the Canal. Such sab- 
otage is likely when sensitive positions are 
filled under the proposed treaty by un- 
screened graduates from the Panama Uni- 
versity under a dual control of the Canal. 

In spite of all the facts given, which should 
be known to our State Department, the pro- 
posed treaty is being carefully pushed 
through an unsuspecting Senate. The strat- 
egy is transparent to one who is cognizant 
of the facts leading up to its proposed pres- 
entation. 

First the Army Engineers claim the Canal 
is obsolete, that the locks should be elimi- 
nated, and the Canal changed to a sea level 
canal. This implies that such a sea level 
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canal would be free from locks. They sug- 
gest also a sea level canal may be built to 
replace the present Canal elsewhere and that 
when this is done the present Canal will be 
obsolete entirely. Therefore, they reason we 
might as well get rid of it and give it to Pan- 
ama. Then the Army and the State Depart- 
ment collaborated and had Congress pass & 
bill with an initial appropriation of $17,500,- 
000 to study the situation, But the commis- 
sion appointed is limited to a study of a sea 
level canal. The problem of tides is discussed 
by the proponents of the legislation but 
lightly passed over, After three years the 
commission finds that the tidal currents in 
a sea level canal would make its transit haz- 
ardous and states that tidal navigational 
devices will be required”. What are these 
tidal navigational devices? They don't state, 
but I can tell you in simple language, they 
are tidal locks. 

I can easily prove that they will be more 
complicated than the present locks. Why? 
Because a ship from the Pacific entering the 
tidal locks must be locked either up or down 
to enter the Canal. Thus depending on 
whether it is high or low tide in this so- 
called sea level canal there still remains the 
locks they would like to eliminate, but the 
locks required are more complicated. The 
problem of caring for the flood waters from 
tropical rainfall, whose natural route to the 
sea is through the line of a canal, still re- 
mains. These flood waters reach in the pres- 
ent Canal 350,000 cubic feet per second. A 
sea level canal costs billions more than a 
high level canal that works with and harmo- 
nizes with the forces of nature like our Pana- 
ma Canal at present. Both Stevens and Goe- 
thals, who built the present Canal, emphati- 
Cally stated they would prefer a high level 
canal that tames the Chagres, to a sea level 
canal even at the same cost. We have tides 
of over 5 knots in the Cape Cod, Canal with 
12 foot tides. At the entrance to the Panama 
Canal tides reach 22 feet. These tides, with- 
out tidal locks, will produce tidal currents 
of 7 to 8 knots. This would make navigation 
in a narrow waterway of say 600 foot width 
for large ships hazardous and impractical. 

The commision study of a sea level canal 
is a red herring to distract the attention of 
the American people from realizing how im- 
portant the present Canal is to us. The limit- 
ing factors in the present Canal are its depth 
Of 40 feet, the limited size of its locks of 
110 feet, and the width of Culebra Cut of 
360 to 500 feet. Water supply is no problem 
as pumped storage, a device used by many 
utility companies, can inexpensively care for 
any seasonal shortage. 

The Army, contrary to popular belief, did 
not build the Panama Canal. That was a his- 
toric civilian achievement of the American 
People. The Army, 20 years ago, made a study 
of converting the present canal Into a sea 
level canal and delayed the installation of 
larger locks on which we have already spent 
in excavation over $50,000,000—locks that 
are badly needed now. Their estimate for 
converting an inadequate sea level canal to 
Care for the larger ships built since was 
nearly 214 billion dollars. The study was 
Tightly shelved by a previous administra- 
tion and never reached Congress or the pub- 
lic. I believe that when all the chips are 
Gown, this is still their objective and they 
are the agent for the commission. It will 
never be done, but if such an objective could 
be achieved the Army could say We built the 
Panama Canal. It is interesting to note since 
the Army made its study the canal was 
threatened with closure by a rock mass 
breaking away from Contractors Hill in Cule- 
bra Cut, Only prompt action and months of 
work removed the moving mountain slab of 
rock that had broken away. What would 
haye happened if the canal had been 100 
feet deeper through the Continental Divide 
as they propose? 
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When the 300 foot width to Culebra Cut 
was decided on, the estimates for excava- 
tion were increased to 195,000,00 cubic 
yards. Before we reached the 40 foot depth 
in the Cut, we had taken out 325,000,000 
cubic yards. To date we have removed over 
700,000,000 cubic yards and the slides are 
still in motion. It will take us 4% more years 
to widen Culebra Cut from 300 to 500 feet. 
For every ship that has gone through the 
Canal we Americans have excavated over 
two thousand cubic yards of material, and 
we are still digging. 

They talk of using atomic energy to re- 
move dirt and rock and illustrate the effect 
of its use by showing a hole in the dry desert 
of Nevada from a single blast 350 feet deep. 
In the tropics the rainfall would change the 
material on the slopes to sliding mud and 
fill up the hole made by the blast. The so- 
called mew science of soil mechanics will 
quickly realize that atomic energy will at 
the same time it blasts a hole in the ground, 
also weaken the adjacent supporting struc- 
ture, with the probability of starting slides 
like Culebra and Cucuracha of the Panama 
Canal. So estimates on costs based on use 
of atomic energy are very problematical; the 
Army estimates of excavation made ini- 
tially for the Panama Canal were far off in 
left field, and the estimates for costs of a 
sea level canal are subject to the same un- 
reliable guesswork. 

The answer to the Panama Canal problem 
is a simple, relatively inexpensive one that 
cannot be proposed by the commission un- 
der the present limiting sea level legislation. 
It is simply to keep control of the present 
Panama Canal, deepen it, widen it, and add 
a set of larger locks. Then build a high level 
lock canal through Nicaragua for smaller 
ships using locks the same size as the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Most of the engineering 
studies have been made and the costs fac- 
tor are available. As the construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is recent, estimates of 
a similar canal through Nicaragua would be 
reliable. This canal would divert the smaller 
ships from Panama and shorten the distance 
from New Orleans to San Francisco by 360 
miles. It would be a self-liquidating venture, 
costing about one-half billion. It would cre- 
ate the new wealth that a new line of com- 
munication always does. This canal could be 
a joint venture under our control with par- 
ticipation by the Central American States. 
Castro wouldn't like it because of its prox- 
imity to Cuba but started on the right basis 
it would help us and the Central American 
countries. 


I would suggest if we do this that we in- 
sure establishing an educational system that 
will put our contributions in the proper light 
to the nations we work with. If we do not 
look ahead to our future relationships with 
the countries we are cooperating with the 
result will be as in the case of Panama, We 
will do wonderful things for others, spend 
vast sums to advance their economies, but 
instead of building lasting good will they 
will openly, as in the case of Panama, refer 
to the treaties they have entered into as 
“cursed treaties” and give no credit to us 
for the benefits they have received from our 
hands, 

Haying been in Government, I know partly 
how propaganda is set in motion by govern- 
ment agencies to promote a policy that 18 
frequently not declared beforehand to the 
American public. The present aim is to pro- 
mote the new treaty with which the Ameri- 
can public is unfamiliar. The first step is 
secret negotiations, the past two years in 
the case of Panama. During this period fu- 
ture obstacles are cared for by brainwashing 
publicity. In the present case a red herring 
device of a sea level canal has been used and 
Congress has been prevailed on to pass legis- 
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lation to study a sea level canal only so that 
other sensible and more practical proposals 
cannot even be discussed. 

We are now in the final stage. Panama has 
known all about, and deliberated on, the 
proposed treaty for months. They are in— 
the American public is out. They know of the 
unlikelihood of a sea level canal ever being 
built and the great importance of the present 
canal. They also know that the vast majority 
of ships built recently that are too large to 
transit the Canal, will never use any canal 
and can operate only between a few places 
having sufficient depth to care for them. 
Many were built to avoid payment of tolls 
to the Suez Canal, a busier waterway than 
Panama, when Egypt lets it open. While the 
Panamanians are being informed fully we are 
kept in ignorance, except for the brainwash- 
ing propaganda that is given to us mean- 
while. 

Now we come to the final and present 
stage: The State Department knows if the 
American people have the opportunity of 
digesting all the facts that the Senate will 
not likely approve the proposed treaty, so 
they take the next step, just before releasing 
the treaty for Senate approval. This step 
has just been made in the Christian Moni- 
tor of August 29, 1967, in a brainwashing 
article from Panama entitled “New Canal 
Treaties Stir Panama Politics’. This article 
is a clever piece of propaganda. Here is how 
it ends: 

“The existence of a foreign colony support- 
ed by a massive military force in the heart 
of Panamanian territory, whether sanctioned 
by treaty or not, works as an irritant to Pan- 
ama pride and nationalism". “Naturally 
Panamanians want control over the Zone and 
an end to military bases,” a student said. 
“After all the definition of national sover- 
eignty is to have political and economic con- 
trol over national territory.” 

The article then concludes: 

“Under these circumstances any delay in 
signing of the treaties or any revisions to 
the detriment of Panama, could spark violent 
protests, a coup, or open revolution .. that 
could be far more dangerous to United States 
interests than any of the concessions con- 
tained in the agreement.” 

Thus notice is served by those we have 
done so much for, and to whom we have 
made concession after concession and as- 
sisted in every conceivable way, that we had 
better not deliberate the merits of the pro- 
posed treaty, only sign it without regard to 
the equities in the situation which have 
cost the American taxpayer to date nearly 
two billions. We must not discuss the re- 
cent riots and what might have happened 
to the canal if we had had no protective 
military force. We must not remark that 
our past acts of generosity have only led 
to more trouble, dissatisfaction, and in- 
creased demands. It is plain that if the Sen- 
ate passes this treaty that future historians 
of our great Nation will mark it as a great 
unwise step. 

“Without wisdom”, the Good Book says, 
“the people perish". May He grant our lead- 
ers not only wisdom but the courage to 
fight for the right, A shameful surrender 
of our heritage is being planned of which 
the public is almost unaware. If it succeeds 
it will be a major victory for world Com- 
munism in which the University of Panama 
has played a major part. 

I. as one of the builders of the Canal, 
will feel that something precious has gone 
out of my life and that those of mine who 
follow are going to have fewer opportuni- 
ties in the America of Tomorrow. 

This I have prepared in beloved memory 
of Stevens and Goethals, who build the 
Canal and with whom I had a long-stand- 
ing, intimate relationship. 
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Commissioner Bennett Issues a Challenge 
to Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Oklahoma, and particularly 
the Indian people of our State, were 
honored Labor Day weekend with the 
presence of Robert L. Bennett, our pro- 
gressive Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Commissioner Bennett is an Oneida 
Indian, and I believe he is able to talk 
with understanding to the Indians be- 
cause he is one of them. The Commis- 
sioner believes the future of our Indians 
is in the hands of the Indians themselves, 
who should play a major role in Govern- 
ment policy decisions. This has been em- 
phasized during his leadership of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

On September 2; it was my privilege to 
be on the platform when Commissioner 
Bennett spoke at the Cherokee national 
holiday celebration in Tahlequah, a cele- 
bration which included the dedication 
of three new businesses important to the 
Cherokees. On Labor Day, the Commis- 
sioner was present with our distinguished 
majority leader, the honorable Cari 
ALBERT, at the Choctaw Nation’s tradi- 
tional Labor Day celebration at Talihina, 
Okla. 

The speeches the Commissioner made 
on these occasions give a good illustra- 
tion of the thinking of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Indians them- 
selves on the important problems the 
Indians face in catching up with modern 
America. At Tahlequah, Commissioner 
Bennett recounted some of the success 
stories of Indian tribal efforts at eco- 
nomic development, and some of these 
stories are wonderful. At Talihina, Com- 
missioner followed this with a direct 
challenge to the Indians of America to 
take the lead in mapping their own 
course in 20th-century America, and he 
pledged to help them follow this course. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the Tahlequah 
speech by Commissioner Bennett in the 
RECORD: 

CHEROKEE NATIONAL HOLIDAY 
(Address by Commissioner of Indian Afairs 

Robert L. Bennett before the Cherokee Na- 

tion, Tahlequah, Okla., Sept. 2, 1967) 

Your invitation to participate in the cele- 
bration of the Cherokee National Holiday— 
and the dedication of three new businesses 
in your growing Cultural Center—was a most 
welcome one. I always enjoy most those occa- 
sions when I can share the pride of our In- 
dian accomplishments—and the accomplish- 
ments of the Cherokees, throughout history, 
have been many, 

Your contribution to the greatness of this 
Nation, and to the State of Oklahoma, has 
been monumental in the past. The present 
and the future offer new directions for the 
Cherokees to travel, and new honors to win. 

It is significant that Oklahoma's two niches 
in the Congressional Hall of Fame are oc- 
cupied by Cherokees—Sequoyah, the great 
humanist, and Will Rogers, the gentle, point- 
ed humorist. But these are only two of a 
roster of Cherokee names in the annals of 
American history. Art, music, business, law, 
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medicine, soldiering, teaching—in all of these 
fields the Cherokee people are represented. 

The spirit that endowed your great lead- 
ers of the past has not been left to languish 
in the halls of history. It is vitally alive. 
Today, another great Cherokee—Principal 
Chief W. W. Keeler—can point with pride 
to the accomplishments of his people. 

When the Oklahoma Cherokees received 
their judgment award, a business organiza- 
tion was promptly established to manage 
financial affairs, and it is their achievements 
that bring me here today. For the develop- 
ment of both the human and natural re- 
sources, as well as for the preservation of 
the rich Cherokee heritage, you set aside $2 
million dollars. That investment is return- 
ing dividends of pride and progress today. 

The plans you made were broad in scope 
but realistic. You planned for education and 
industrial development in a two-pronged at- 
tack on pockets of poverty—the first to ac- 
quire skills for today’s job market, and the 
second to bring the job market to the skilled. 
Today three new businesses are to be dedi- 
cated—the handsome new Arts and Crafts 
Center, restaurant and service station com- 
plex—constituting an impressive total of 12 
new enterprises and an industrial park estab- 
lished in the span of one brief year. 

Simultaneously, housing and home im- 
provement came under sharp scrutiny. At 
Pryor, 25 homes were purchased and made 
available for rental, In two other locations— 
Briggs Community and the Baron-Wauhillau 
Communities—the new Turnkey plan will 
enable Cherokees to earn their way to own- 
ership of 26 new homes to be constructed 
within the next year. Financed jointly by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Tribal Housing Authority, 
and with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, this program is an example of 
the new wider horizons in Indian affairs. 

The Turnkey program, with its combina- 
tion of approaches to housing needs, is 
particularly sulted to the requirements of 
Indian communities, and has been widely 
accepted in Indian country. The Mutual- 
Help aspect of the plan permits prospective 
owners to contribute their labor in place of 
cash down payments, In some cases tribes 
are contracting for the construction of low- 
rental housing, providing employment for 
tribal members on the projects. Some of 
the other tribes, who like the Cherokees, 
have adopted this solution to their housing 
needs are the Navajos, Crows, Chippewas, 
Jicarilla Apaches, and your neighbors—the 
Choctaws. 

These activities among the Oklahoma 
Cherokees herald a sharp new wind of change 
blowing across Indian country, bearing with 
it the seeds of challenge, initiative, and self- 
determination. The dead leaves of defeat, 
despair and disillusion are being driven into 
dark corners where they will finally moulder 
away. There are those who still heed the arid 
voices in the rustle of their passing, and 
would discourage our people from confront- 
ing new challenges. 

Everywhere, exciting new developments 
are infusing our Indian people with new 
vitality. I would like to tell you about the 
accomplishments of a few other Indian areas 
that, like the Cherokees, are looking forward 
instead of uselessly backward. 

For a long time Rosebud Sioux Reserva- 
tion of South Dakota had typified most of 
the handicaps of an Isolated reservaticn— 
remote from the heart of the Nation's in- 
dustrial and commercial centers; with a land 
base too small to support its exploding pop- 
ulation; with nearly two-thirds of the labor 
force unemployed; and with all but a few 
families living in shacks and shanties with- 
out heat or plumbing to make the long hard 
winters easier. 

Rather than being defeated by a seem- 
ingly endless es of problems, the Rosebud 
Tribal Council last year decided to move in 
the direction which seemed the most ur- 
gent—housing. With a grant from the Office 
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of Economic Opportunity, training funds 
from the Department of Labor and Housing 
and Urban Development, and help from 
the Public Health Service and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, plans were laid for build- 
ing 375 new homes. The houses are pre- 
fabricated—thus costing less to produce, and 
enabling production to move swiftly, Every 
day, two more houses are assembled on 
homesites selected by the families who will 
occupy them, 

In addition to new housing, employment is 
provided for many tribal members in the 
assembly of the homes, Thus, two needs 
are partially met with one effort—the need 
for jobs and the need for adequate shelters. 

Even before the prefabricated housing pro- 
gram began, the Rosebud Sioux had orga- 
nized a housing authority which became 
their agent for negotiating loans and grants 
from the U.S. Public Housing Administration. 
The Tribe has built enarly 100 low-rent 
houses which are rented to members on the 
basis of ability to pay; and there is still a 
third housing project underway—the 
“mutual-help" project, under which family 
members work on the construction of new 
homes in lieu of cash down payments. 

More than 90 tribes have established tribal 
housing authorities, so that they may par- 
ticipate in public housing projects of the 
kind I have described, 

But other things are happening, too, Take 
the Zunis of New Mexico, for example. Like 
the other Pueblo groups the Zuni people 
have traditionally not tended to mix very 
much with their neighbors. Their “extended 
family” way of life is strongly influenced by 
their religious beliefs. They treasure their 
land, but have been reluctant to put it to 
modern day uses. They farm, but not on a 
large scale, mechanized basis. Consequently, 
thelr economic standard of living is low com- 
pared to communities around them. 

But just last month, the Zunis presented 
to us a 24-point plan for development that is 
so far-sighted and modern in its objectives 
that I was astounded. The plan calls for a 
dual effort—industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural development of their lands, coupled 
with an intensive campaign to urge young 
people to take every opportunity available to 
become as well educated and well trained as 
possible for the world of tomorrow. 

‘This decision by the Zunis has come slowly, 
after much thought. They have finally 
reached the conclusion that it is unwise to 
try to live altogether in the past; that it Is 
necessary to preserve the best of the past; 
and that the only way to preserve what to 
them is good Is to make use of it in new ways. 
Their values and their beliefs—and their 
land—will continue to be cherished. But a 
life less ridden with poverty will be the 
result of their decisions. 

What the Zunis are trying to do could not 
conceivably be done without the knowledge 
that there are many Federal and State agen- 
cies available to them from which they can 
draw financial and technical ald. This is the 
basis of their planning. 

The Pima Indians of Arizona are planning 
in similar ways. Their lands are scattered 
around the outer rim of the booming city of 
Phoenix. Some of the Pima groups are now 
preparing to lease some of their lands for 
urban development and Industrial com- 
plexes. As development occurs, there will be 
many sources of employment for people who 
once lived only by small farming. Good com- 
munities attract good school administra- 
tions, and doctors and dentists and shops and 
other services. These things are in the fore- 
cast of the future for the Pimas. 

The greatest satisfaction I have received 
during my first year as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has been the response of In- 
dian leadership to expectations placed upon 
them. I think you will agree that there is 
more happening in Indian areas than at any 
time in history—and Indians are making it 
happen. 

More and more, the role of the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs is shifting from one of exclu- 
sive responsibility for Indians, to that of 
“finder” and “coordinator” of other sources 
of aid. The Bureau, today, serves as a chan- 
nel for services provided by many other Gov- 
ernment agencies. To name a few—The Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Economic 
Development Administration, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Labor 
Department. 

It is more often our function in the Bureau 
to acquaint Indian tribal councils with the 
tools for doing the job than to provide the 
tools and do the work. 

As Indians we share a priceless heritage. 
Today, more than at any other time in our 
history, we can combine the priceless values 
of that heritage with the new opportunities 
Available to us, in the creation of a better life 
for our own and all future generations. 

It Is easy to sit in a rocking chair and give 
our Opinions about what is wrong with our 
world; but a rocking chair never goes any- 
where but back and forth over the same old 
ground. It's the man who has the energy to 
get up and do something about his problems, 
as you are doing here, that will make a better 
world for his children. 

In 35 years of working with my Indian 
People, I have never ceased to stress to them 
the value of education. In Sequoyah's time, 
the Cherokees were often more literate and 
more widely read than their non-Indian 
neighbors. Cherokees established the first 
System of public education in world history 
Tor their children in 1821. In 1907, when In- 
dian Territory became the State of Okla- 
homa, the Cherokees turned over 126 public 
Schools and a thriving college. When the 
educational record of this generation is writ- 
ten, what will it say?—That the Cherokees 
Of today were equal to their ancestors?—Or 
that we failed to equip our youth with the 
tools necessary for survival in a world of 
ever-adyancing technology? 

Opportunities abound today for young 
People, Indian and non-Indian alike. Scho- 
larships for Indian youth are more plentiful 
than ever before. To today’s Indian youth 
I would say: Before you can engage in an 
Occupation, build toward a career, and as- 
sume full responsibility for yourselves and 
your personal lives, you must acknowledge 
your own responsibility to yourselves. The 
means for acquiring a first-class education 
are yours for the asking. Will you accept the 
challenge and enter the doors that are open 
to you, or will you become statistics in a 
drop-out rate that continues higher than 
the national average. Will your children per- 
petuate the cycle of joblessness that is al- 
Teady ten times the national average, or will 
you bridge the widening gap and become fully 
Participating citizens in the American society 
that your forbears helped to build? 

This is an age wherein minimum achieve- 
ments will not suffice. We must build our 
homelands and we must look beyond our 
boundaries. If opportunities for fulfillment 
of our social and economic needs are greater 
beyond our immediate home communities, 
then we must venture forth. To do so does 
not mean a loss of identity, but an enrich- 
ment of personality and a broadening of the 
narrow perspectives that have inhibited our 
People in past generations. 

We can retain that special something that 
is Indian, and be special as American citizens, 
too. Indian people have a talent for sur- 
vival—not merely physical survival but spiri- 
tual as well. Indians have demonstrated 
throughout their history the ability to ac- 
cept change without allowing it to obliterate 
them. And, in so doing, they have themselves 
subtly enforced changes upon this Nation 
as a whole. 

Let us live in our world of today and 
build new greatness into our future upon a 
firm foundation of reality. Those who would 
perpetuate discontent do Indian people a 
Serious injustice. Listen, rather, to the for- 
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ward-looking Indians—old and young alike— 
to whom we are indebted for their willing- 
ness to accept challenges, embrace oppor- 
tunity, and move forward with the times 
into a new era of Indian achievement. 

You have woven your Cherokee heritage 
into the fabric of this State and Nation. 
Your accomplishments are a matter of pride 
to all of Indian America. 

The English alphabet was 3,000 years in 
its evolution. Sequoyah’s syllabary was only 
twelve years in the making, and yet it 
stands second among the alphabets of civil- 
ized nations. If your ratio of progress is equal 
to that of Sequoyah, you will soon be setting 
the pace for all Indians—indeed, for all 
Americans—to follow. 


Weep for the Innocent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, on September 
5, 1967, television station KHOU-TV in 
Houston presented a one-half hour com- 
mentary on crime in the United States. 
This program created such local interest 
and prompted so much mail, that I feel 
it appropriate to place in the Recor the 
remarks of one of the program's partici- 
pants—Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor 
and publisher of the Tulsa Tribune—in 
the Rxconp so that all my colleagues may 
have the benefit of it. 

WEEP FoR THE INNOCENT 


(Commentary by Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
editor and publisher, the Tulsa Tribune) 


In the past five years the population of the 
United States has risen eight per cent. And 
in the past five years, according to the F.B.I., 
the incidence of major crime in America has 
gone up 40 per cent. This is a staggering 
statistic. When—not merely misbehavior, not 
merely juvenile delinqguency—but murders, 
robberies, rapes, and aggravated assaults go 
up five times as fast as the population in- 
crease, we had better start looking for 
remedies. A lot of people are. And they in- 
clude many patriotic and compassionate citi- 
zens who keep claiming that crime is largely 
caused because non-criminals don't have 
enough social conscience. It is their theory 
that the cure for crime is better schools. And 
more public housing. And a more equitable 
racial mix to be achieved by integrating 
neighborhoods and cross-hauling children. 
And the giant infusions of Federal money 
into so-called depressed areas. And persuad- 
ing the drop-outs to stay in. And hiring only 
those cops who will promise to behave like 
benevolent big brothers. And more relief and 
raore social workers and more youth clubs. 
Oh yes, and because a number of dope ad- 
dicts have robbed in order to find money 
to support their habit, it has been seriously 
suggested that the Government supply the 
drugs free so that its users may float around 
the streets in narcotic euphoria, paid for by 
the squares who work. 

Ladies and.gentlemen, I am sure all these 
theories are splendidly meant. But I would 
like to raise some questions. If poverty is the 
root of crime, how does it happen that crime 
has increased most rapidly in a period in 
which the general per capita income has in- 
creased more rapidly? If ignorance is the root 
of crime, why does the crime rate rise at a 
time when there has never been so much free 
schooling and trade training offered and when 
the national index of illiteracy is at its all- 
time low? If lack of social services and 
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Telief are responsible, how does it happen 
that crime is most out-of-hand in those 
cities filled with recent migrants from rural 
areas who were attracted to those cities for 
the plain reason that work was no longer 
necessary and relief was available to all? 
There are deeper reasons for this national 
malaise than can be cured by the simple out- 
pouring of more public funds. And it is time 
that people of good will and intelligence rec- 
ognize that, unless the rewards for gross ir- 
responsibility can be diminished and unless 
the wages of sin can be cut, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of law-abiding Americans of 
all races is going to be increasingly victimized 
by the unprincipled and yicious minority. 
According to latest U.S. Government esti- 
mates, the number of serious offenses com- 
mitted against American citizens last year 
will run to well over 2% million. 

This means that last year you had one 
chance in 70 of being murdered, maimed or 
robbed. The measure of this risk can best be 
appreciated by the fact that you had only 
one chance in 100 last year of dying from 
any and all causes, including accidents. The 
annual crime bill is running at $27 billion. 
That's equal to $143 for every man, woman 
and child in America. The whole cost of pub- 
lic education in America comes to only $20 
billion, In behalf of cutting the Wages of 
sin I would like to make a few suggestions: 
We had better, for example, take another 
look at the doctrine of “reasonable doubt”, 
In recent years many thousands of men, ` 
known to be guilty by judges and juries, have 
been turned loose because of strained and 
far-fetched technicalities that would have 
appalled and astonished the creators of our 
Bill of Rights. Now, man’s effort to free him- 
self from the possibility of false conviction is 
an inspiring story and worthy of applause. In 
ancient and medieval times thousands were 
hurried to the scaffold or the rack, and mil- 
lions rotted in dungeons as a result of charges 
made of cheesecloth. The man of law was 
often only a man of terror and oppression. 


Slowly man's anger grew and he gathered 
his strength. With the Magna Carta the 
nobles curbed the excesses of the kings, and 
with the growth of the common law the 
people curbed the excesses of the nobles, 
And then came the American constitution 
and the prohibitions against unreasonable 
search and seizure, and cruel and unusual 
punishments. But, because it was impossible 
to write definitions that would be fair under 
all circumstances, interpretation of these 
rights was still largely left to the courts, And 
gradually there has risen a bit of sonorous 
but unthinking rhetoric that says: “Better 
to let 10,000 guilty men go free than to im- 
prison one innocent person.” This sounds 
great—in a high school debate. It serves to 
clothe the sayer with the white robe of a 
lover of humanity and a protector of human 
rights. Yet there is hardly a law enforcement 
officer who, in the light of his practical ex- 
perience, doesn't realize that if the inter- 
pretation of “reasonable doubt” were so 
broadened that 10,000 criminals were left un- 
punished in order to avoid a single bum rap 
the cause of public order and equity would 
be miserably served. For these 10,000 arro- 
gant in their contempt for law, could be 
counted on to kill, rob, maim, and rape hun- 
dreds of innocent citizens, 


Let us not forget that the unoffending men 
and women who fall ‘victim of criminals who 
had been previously turned loose on tortured 
technicalities are also the victims of bum 
Taps—very bum. Not long ago, in a speech to 
the Pennsylvania society J. Edgar Hoover 
said: “When this great nation was founded 
and when its guidelines were being estab- 
lished for future generations of Americans, 
George Washington proclaimed, ‘the admin- 
istration of justice is the firmest pillar of 
government.“ “What,” asked J. Edgar 
Hoover, “has happened to that ‘firm pillar’ in 
the intervening 175 years?” “Far too often 
it has become weakened by impractical the- 
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orists, emotion-blinded pressure groups, 
warped idealists and self-serving politicans. 
Misguided leniences, including pardons, 
paroles and probation for unrepentant and 
unreformed offenders, continue to prevail in 
many jurisdictions—as does the use of loop- 
holes, technicalities and delays in the law 
which benefit rogues at the expense of de- 
cent members of society.” In many court 
jurisdictions we are going to have to do bet- 
ter than we have in finding that narrow 
middie ground which gives maximum pro- 
tection to the falsely accused without jeop- 
ardizing in far greater measure the safety 
of blameless Americans, 

Secondly, it seems to me that we are going 
to have to do more solid thinking about 
reasonable procedures under the criminal 
law. The presumption of innocence, the ac- 
cess to counsel, the privilege of refusing to 
testify against oneself, and the right of 
habeas corpus are all previous. But when, in 
the Mallory case, the US. Supreme Court 
turned loose a confessed Washington rapist 
because 18 hours had elapsed between his 
arrest and his arraignment, I believe the 
court was not simply way out in left field. 
It wasn’t even in the ballpark. The culprit, 
Incidentally, to whom the august Justices 
referred as “that lad”, was subsequently ar- 
rested in Philadelphia for a similar crime, 
the Court's ruling, according to many better 
legal minds than mine, was faulty on two 
counts. Under certain circumstances its 
dictum would give officers insufficient time 
to make a case where a case could be made. 
And the hurry it imposed might cause prose- 
cutors to rush to arraignment persons 
against whom no case really existed, with 
consequent damage to their reputations. It 
is one thing to let a man languish in jail 
without a charge being filed against him, 
and it is another thing to force officers either 
to charge or release a man before they have 
had reasonable time to complete an investi- 
gation and interview witnesses. Somewhere 
there is an area of commonsense which, I 
believe, the Supreme Court just whizzed by. 

Thirdly, I think we are going to have to 
make up our minds about capital punish- 
ment. We have falled between two stools, 
Thirty-five of our 50 States retain capital 
punishment on their lawbooks, yet they 
commute practically all death sentences, and 
those that are carried out occur only after 
interminable stays and delays, It is popu- 
larly assumed that murder and forcible rape 
are punishable by death. Yet in 1965 there 
were 9,850 murders in America and 22,470 
forcible rapes. And there were exactly 15 ex- 
ecutions for all causes. That means that only 
1 out of each 2,080 persons who committed 
what are believed to be capital crimes actu- 
ally paid with his life. Few persons are ex- 
ecuted in America who are not impoverished 
and friendless and incapable of wielding 
even the slightest political pressure. It is a 
solemn thing to take the life of a man, even 
with the sanction of law and in just retribu- 
tion for the highest crimes, Anyone who has 
sat with a Governor on execution night 
knows what a bleak and nervous ending it is. 
What we have done with capital punishment 
in America, through our hesitancy and lack 
of courage is turn it into a form of slow 
torture which the law, itself, never con- 
templated nor condoned Caryl Chessman in 
California languished through 12 years of 
legal gymnastics before the State finally had 
the courage to put him in the gas chamber. 
In Oklahoma recently a condemned prisoner 
was adjudged insane after having suffered 
through 23 stays in 5 years. 

Yet capital punishment has some uses. 
Most obvious is the fact that the executed 
criminal never commits another crime. And 
there would be a strong deterrent factor if 
executions were carried out resolutely and 
with promptness. Manitoba went without a 
bank robbery for 20 years after a gunman 
killed a teller. The robbery occurred on Tues- 
day. He was captured immediately. The trial 
was held Thursday, He was sentenced to be 
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hanged on Friday. And the hanging took 
place the next Tuesday. With the actual time 
served for life sentences in most states run- 
ning at less than 12 years, we had better con- 
sider the consequences of junking the death 
penalty. Last year one out of every nine of- 
ficers were attacked while trying to make an 
arrest. Between 50 and 80 policemen are 
murdered each year by criminais who, in a 
split second, must compare the chances of 
escaping arrest with the weight of the 
penalty in case they are caught. If the 
probability is that, even if you pull the trig- 
ger and are subsequently captured, you will 
walk out of prison some day, the temptation 
to pull the trigger will be greater. Instead 
of eliminating capital punishment, states 
might be smarter if they passed laws pro- 
viding that any death sentences not carried 
out within 100 days of sentencing will be 
automatically committed to life imprison- 
ment. One hundred days will provide plenty 
of time to resift the evidence, and the dead- 
line will force the appellate justices to make 
up their minds. 

Fourthly, I think the courts must ask 
themselves why a hold-up man puts a real 
bullet in his gun. If he claims he brought 
the gun only for the purpose of frightening 
his intended victims, the court should note 
that an empty automatic looks just as 
frightening as a loaded one, If he says he 
wanted to enforce the fright by letting go 
with a wild shot, the court should realize 
that a gun loaded with blanks can make an 
adequate noise. The plain fact is that the 
hold-up man who puts real bullets in his 
weapon is prepared to kill someone. He is 
prepared to sentence to death without trial 
persons who have committed no offense ex- 
cept, perhaps, to oppose his unlawful pur- 
pose, It seems incredible that courts should 
often take a lenient view of the criminal 
with a loaded gun just because he didn’t 
pull the trigger. The loaded gun, it seems to 
me, is prima facie evidence of the intent to 
murder if necessary. When we quit weigh- 
ing armed robberies by the value of the loot 
and start looking upon them as the next 
thing to murder itself, we may begin to make 
life a little safer in America. 

Fifth, we ought to be doing a lot more 
thinking about this puzzle: When should 
you pardon without punishment, and when 
should you parole after punishment? Ac- 
cording to the latest F.B.I. records three- 
quarters of the people arrested for criminal 
acts are repeaters, and over one-half of those 
have been given some form of pardon, parole 
or suspended sentence, In other words, they 
had been trusted and betrayed that trust. 
For years now we have heard the argument 
that every juvenile should be allowed one 
stolen car on the house because to punish 
him in any way might upset him sufficiently 
to send him into a career of crime. This has 
been going on long enough to permit some 
pragmatic observations on its effectiveness. 

Today, two-thirds of the arrests for auto- 
mobile thefts, one-half of the burglaries and 
larcenies and one-fourth of the robberies 
inyolye persons under 18 years of age. Again 
quoting J. Edgar Hoover. “Too many young 
people are developing neither the self-disci- 
pline nor the moral restraint to get along 
in a free society, Their world is a narrow 
Island of irreverence, intolerance and irre- 
sponsibility too often encouraged by parental 
delinquency. It is time to stop slapping 
young hoodiums on the wrist and begin 
clapping them into jails and reform schools. 
Justice is not served when the innocent vic- 
tim and society suffer while the vicious young 
criminal goes free.” There is, however, honest 
and understandable concern about the con- 
sequencies of sending young people to our 
existing reformatories. For in too many 
States court face the bleak option of excus- 
ing the offender altogether or of committing 
him to a graduate school-of crime which 
differs little from an adult prison. 

It seems to me that we are going to have to 
do some experimenting. We might do well 
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toset up some “swift kick” correction farms 
to which young incipient delinquents would 
get three-to-flve day sentences. Individual, 
barred cells, hard work all day in the fields, 
no privileges and little compant ip would 
be unpleasant enough to show society 
does not intend to be long-suffering. And at 
the same time, the shortness of the sen- 
tences for early offenders would prevent the 
development of prison maladjustments. Our 
whole prison system, for adults as well as 
Juveniles, nedes a long, new look We do not 
have enough medium security institutions 
for prisoners judged reclaimable. Our pro- 
grams of yocational training are generally 
poor, Yet the ex-con needs a trade more 
than any other man, for he has to offer to 
the employer a special‘ inducement to hire 
him. In too few States do we have pre-releaes 
camps to which prisoners within six months 
of the completion of their sentences or prob- 
able parole can be sent for a minimum- 
security indoctrination into the responsibil- 
ities of freedom. 

Our present prisons, generally speaking, 

twist as well as they keep. They tend to ac- 
centuate the weaknesses that brought the 
inmates to them in the first piace. They 
diminish the purpose and drive of men who 
were already lacking in purpose and drive. 
They deepen the perversions of the already- 
perverted. They make more anti-social those 
who fell into trouble because they could not 
cope with society. are hospitals which 
often take in the ailing and turn out the 
mortally ill. There's a lot we must do about 
our prisons, And it is tragic in America that 
few decent citizens interest themselves in 
penology. You can get scores of prominent 
people excited about orphanages. In recent 
years it has become fashionable to work for 
mental health. Mothers march around shak- 
ing tambourines for such rare ailments as 
muscular dystrophy and multiple sclerosis. 
But practically no one on the outside looks 
through the bars. So let us shed a tear for 
th ecriminal. And let us resolve to drag our 
medieval corrective institutions out of the 
shadow of the dark ages. However poor their 
raw material, they can, if properly manned 
and operated, produce more cures than they 
are doing. 
But, above all, ladies and gentlemen, let's 
weep for the innocent. Let our citizens con- 
template not only with sorrow but also with 
anger the fact that the streets of our Na- 
tion’s Capital are no longer safe. Let us pump 
up some honest indignation that no one 
dares walk after dark in the great Central 
Park of New York, or Fairmount Park in 
Philadelphia, or Forest Park in St. Louis. 
Fast as our great cities have grown, even 
faster has grown the jungle within them 
where the vicious and the depraved are on 
the prowl. On the nights when a long-de- 
layed and overdue execution takes place 
within the prison walls let a few of us for- 
sake the sappy crowd of placard-carrying 
pickets at the gate, and go instead with a 
handful of flowers to the quiet and deserted 
graveyard where the killer's victim has long 
been lying. Let us weep for the innocent. For 
our communities, ourselves and our. chil- 
dren are in needless peril because we in 
America have forgotten a fundamental truth: 
The primary function of the law is the pro- 
tection of the innocent. It is well to try to 
understand the criminal. It is well to exert 
every effort to put the wreck back on the rails. 
But the only excuse for the institution of 
criminal law is to keep the unoffending citi- 
zen from getting hit. If this requires tougher 
courts, so be it. If this requires bigger jails, 
50 be it. Today the innocent citizen in Amer- 
ica is being hit too often. And the repeated 
suspended sentences, the quick paroles and 
fatherly scoldings are not working.. 

Some day it may be possible to read the 
electroencephalogram of a child and detect 
at an early age those brain-waves that fore- 
tell runaway egos, or violent tempers, or self- 
pity, or amorality. It may also be possible by 
future phyco-therapy to dampen the cussed 
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and stimulate the constructive elements of 
young brains. It may even be possible in some 
future glorious time to brainwash an adult 
criminal mind of its filth and delusions and 
render it unwilling to wage war against so- 
ciety. But until the sciences of psychiatry and 
correction catch up to our present inclina- 
tions to forgive and excuse, great damage can 
be done to our Nation. 

Let us remember that among all civil rights 
there are no rights more fundamental than 
the right of an honest man to his life, the 
right of a child to walk the streets without 
peril, the right of young people to sit in 
safety beneath the moon, 

In much of America we have lost these 
civil rights, and it is time our courts became 
concerned with their restoration. 

For as Cicero said: “The safety of the peo- 
ple shall be the highest law.” 


Main Street: Hope for Our Cities 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
mensely gratifying to me that powerful 
voices are being heard on the role main 
street U.S.A. and rural America gener- 
pod can, and must, play in rescuing our 

ties. 

On April 16, in an address at Louisville 
before a group of Kentucky bankers, I 
urged a “Main Street Crusade.” 

On Monday, September 18, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman spoke 
to the National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents in Omaha, saying: 

It is my opinion that Main Street and the 
farm—I call it town and country—hold the 
key to the destiny of this Nation. Today 
this is what I want to review with you. I 
Want to discuss a worsening situation that 
threatens the yery foundation of American 
life and institutions. I refer to the suicide 
road we have been traveling for the last 20 
years as we haye dumped 20 million Ameri- 
cans into the great cities from the country- 
side. If we permit this trend to continue, if 
we fall to use space in the countryside to 
make a place for the 100 million more peo- 
ple, at a minimum, who will inhabit this Na- 
tion by the year 2000, we will be committing 
national suicide. 

This may well be in the long run our great- 
est national challenges, and our greatest na- 
tional threat. 

I have just read an editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal in which 
that great newspaper mentions three 
groups who now are expressing them- 
selves on rural-urban relationship. 
These are: First, Republican Party lead- 
ership; second, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, representing 
local electric associations serving mil- 
lions of rural people; and third, Farm 
Journal, one of the Nation’s largest farm 
magazines. 

Mr. Speaker, in the thought that what 
I had to say may be helpfu! to those who 
may find hope for the cities through 
development of Main Street and rural 
America, and with the permission of the 
House, I submit for printing in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a press summary 
of the remarks I made in Louisville. It 
may not be 100 percent accurate as the 
speech was made without script, but it 
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does reflect my general thought. The 
summary follows: 
Fon URGES MAIN STREET CRUSADE 
Lovisvitie, Ky., April 16.—Congressman 
W. R. (Bob) Poage of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, U.S. House of 


Representatives, advised bankers tonight to 


invest in Rural America, for your own self- 
interest—and to halt and reverse, the crowd- 
ing and packing of our people in city slums 
and ghettos,” 

"I urge the bankers of America to lead a 
Main Street U.S.A. crusade,” he said. ‘Amer- 
ica desperately needs this. And your invest- 
ments in Main Street will return profits to 
you.” 

Poage addressed an Agricultural Credit 
Conference of the Kentucky Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 

“Many of our cities,” he said, have become 
centers of revolt against law and order. Some 
areas are on the verge of anarchy. Crime is 
escalating at an alarming and dangerous 
pace. It is unsafe to walk the streets. This 
Nation confronts a moral and a spiritual 
crisis,” } 

The Texan then declared: 

“This crisis will never be met by a co- 
ercive manipulation of our people from 
Washington, The Federal Government, spend- 
ing billions on handouts, never can bribe 
the criminal and the malcontent into obedi- 
ence of the law. Our Government actually 
encourages lawlessness by pampering the 
lawless. 

“The time has come—for swift and un- 
equivocal action—to let every person know 
he is accountable to his fellowman, that 
society rewards the worthy and there is cer- 
tain punishment for every crime against an- 
other person or his property. 

“And I think the time has come—for the 
long run—to look questioningly at the crowd- 
ing of our people into cities, and to direct 
our attention again to Main Street U.S.A., 
and to our great expenses of rural areas, the 
original source from which flowed the fun- 
damental values on which this great nation 
was founded,” 

Mr. Poage commended the Kentucky bank- 
ers for organizing the conference on agricul- 
tural credit. 

“It is heartening and encouraging to me,” 
he sald, “that you bankers are aware of the 
importance of egriculture to the business 
you are in, to the general economic well- 
being of the nation. I am here today to stress 
that beyond these considerations in the pros- 
perity of agriculture and the economic re- 
vival of our Main Street towns may lie the 
beginning of the recovery of our cities from 
the ills, the sickness, that besets them.” 

Mr. Poage observed that few people seem 
to realize the impact that conditions in ag- 
riculture have had upon our cities in the 
last 15 to 20 years. 

“During this time,” he said, “the number 
of farms has decreased from 6 million to 
around 3 million. The farm population has 
diminished from 25 million in 1947 to less 
than 12 million today. The mechanization of 
agriculture and poor farm income, especially 
in the 1950's, was largely responsible. 

“Millions of people have been forced from 
the land and crowded into cities. Many Main 
Street towns have deteriorated, some have 
become ghost towns, aggravating the migra- 
tion from rural America. Many cities actually 
have worsened their problems by establishing 
various ‘relief’ and handout programs that, 
while aiding many worthy people, drew into 
the packed urban areas millions who had 
no hope or expectation of becoming self- 
sustaining. Slums have been created where 
people can exist on handouts without work- 
ing. Self-reliance to a large measure has 
been stifled. Idleness and agitation have 
bred and provoked such a wave of depravity 
and lawlessness as the Nation has never 
known before.” 

Poage told the bankers: “Something's got 
to be done.” 
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“I'm thinking of rural America, Main 
Street America—not our impacted cities,” 
he sald, “as a place for people to live—to 
grow in spirit, to become self-reliant, to 
respect the law, and to be happy. 

“Of course many things will be involved 
in curing the sickness of our cities and of 
our Nation. The revival and spread of the 
worship of God, of course, tops the list. 
Next I would place emphasis upon the in- 
tegrity of family life, which seems to have 
waned in this country. Then we must instill 
in great numbers of our people, especially 
in the slums, the dignity and pride of self- 
reliance. We must make opportunity for self- 
reliance and ambition. Harshly, but unavoid- 
ably, we must deny the benefits of our So- 
ciety to those who can but will not work. 
We must provide certain and exact punish- 
ment for those who scorn honest labor and 
turn to crime. 

Today I am urging upon you the thought 
that our total problem will be lighter if we 
Place great—greater than before—emphasis 
upon revitalizing Rural America, 

“This means: 

1. Good income for the people who pro- 
duce our food and fiber, 

“2. The establishment of industry, accord- 
ing to the traditional free enterprise prin- 
elple, in thousands of Main Street communi- 
ties.” 

The Congressional farm leader reviewed the 
farm income situation. He emphasized that 
11 consecutive years of farm prices at or 
above parity, from 1942 through 1952, under 
the old production and price stabilization 
program, enabled farmers through their own 
income to finance a mechanized and scien- 
tific agriculture that brought food abund- 
ance to this nation that has been shared by 
hungry people throughout the Free World. 
He pointed to the general deterioration of 
farm income during the middle and late 
1950's when farm production and price sup- 
port programs were relaxed. He noted the re- 
covery of prices which began in 1961. 

“But now,” he said, “in this year 1967, we 
are on the edge of another farm on. 
Farm prices in March and April were at 74 
percent of parity. In only one other month 
since 1934 have prices received by farmers 
for what they produce been so low in rela- 
tion to the prices they must pay for the 
machinery, fertilizer and other materials 
they must have to make crops, grow live- 
stock and live on the farm. Farm prices have 
dropped by 8 percent since last August. 

“On top of this the minimum wage law 
is being applied to agricuiture for the first 
time in 1967. 

“Low prices and higher labor costs no 
doubt will bring about greater mechaniza- 
tion in agriculture. I fear that many thou- 
sands more people will migrate from our 
farms to the cities.” 

Poage urged bankers throughout the 
country to insist upon policies to assure fair 
income for agriculture. 

“Obviously, this is to your own self- 
interest. It is important to the general well- 
being of the economy of our country. It is 
especially vital to our cities.” 

Then he urged the bankers to give their 
attention especially to encouraging and 
financing industry in Main Street towns. 

He concluded: 

“Good farm income and humming small 
industries in our towns and villages will hold 
people in Rural America. It will stop and 
reverse the flow of people into our impacted 
and slum-ridden cities. This nation today is 
face to face with a crisis, in the identification 
and selection of values that will shape the 
spiritual, social and economic order in all 
the years ahead. I am convinced that a re- 
vitalization of Rural America can be our 
best investment to meet this crisis. I am con- 
vinced that more voices should be raised 
from our countryside, from Main Street 
U.S.A., in the councils of government in 
Washington. e 

Nobody can be more important in all this 
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than you bankers. The job ahead is not to be 
accomplished by superimposed programs 
from Washington, The Government can help 
by establishing policies, especially with re- 
spect to farm production and prices, that 
are essential. But the real job is in the states, 
in the towns and on the farms—in private 
enterprise. 

“T've always thought that bankers, through 
their loan policies and their leadership, could 
accomplish almost anything. There is a 
great challenge and great opportunities here 
for you. I pledge myself to work with you 
in every way in such undertakings.” 


An Unfortunate Mistake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
when the Defense appropriations bill 
was passed, an amendment was tagged 
on to it overturning a Presidential agree- 
ment to permit Britain to bid on the con- 
struction of a number of minesweepers. 

I opposed this amendment at the time. 

Great Britain has always been one of 
our dependable allies. The agreement 
would have given the British some $80 
million in minesweeper contracts but 
would have called for British purchase 
of $2.6 billion in other military supplies. 

Economically, the agreement was in 
our favor. Diplomatically, it would have 
continued relations with one of our truer 
friends. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer on Septem- 
ber 18 looked at this questionable 
amendment and devoted a column of 
editorial space to it—terming it “An 
Unfortunate Mistake.” 

I submit that editorial for the RECORD: 

AN UNFORTUNATE MISTAKE 


To admit a mistake and move to rectify 
it is a mark of responsibility and maturity. 
The Senate and House made a mistake last 
week in rushing through an amendment to 
the defense bill which would scuttle a Presi- 
dential agreement to permit Britain to bid 
on the construction of a number of mine- 
sweepers. This action was stupid and irre- 
sponsible and the members of Congress 
should redress the wrong which they have— 
thoughtlessly, perhaps—inflicted upon our 
closest Ally, and one of the few dependable 
friends we have left in the world. 

The Johnson Administration has shown its 
concern by hastening to authorize the pur- 
chase of two ocean-going tugs from Britain 
and the solicitation of British bids for nine 
U.S. minesweepers to be financed under pre- 
vious appropriations. This does not, of 
course, have any effect on future U.S. pur- 
chases of minesweepers from Britain ruled 
out by last week's Congressional action. 

Representative John W, Byrnes, chairman 
of the Republican Policy Committee, wanted 
the amendment to the defense bill because 
ite requirement that all U.S. naval vessels 
be built in American shipyards would help 
his district in Wisconsin obtain minesweep- 
er construction jobs. Fellow Congressmen 
supported the Byrnes proposal in the time- 
honored tradition of log-rolling politics, 

The agreement with Britain, so casually 
overturned, called for British purchase of 
$2.6 billion worth of military equipment in 
this country, a figure which makes the ap- 
proximately $80 million which might have 
gone to British shipyards on the minesweeper 
deal appear mathematically ludicrous. 
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Of much greater consequences is the blow 
given to Anglo-American relations by this 
cynical pork-barrel action, The U.S. has been 
handing out hundreds of millions of dollars 
to Governments which detest us and which 
lose no opportunity to oppose our every pol- 
icy. Yet, in this act by Congress, we have un- 
dermined the one nation that has consistent- 
ly worked with us and supported us. It is a 
double-cross kind of thing that must de- 
face the image of America throughout the 
world, and seriously imperil our friendship 
with the British people. 

It hag been said that nothing more can 
be done, now that the defense bill has been 
approved with the rider attached. There is al- 
ways something to be done, to right a griev- 
ous wrong. Congress can retrace its steps; can 
repudiate the amendment; can make clear 
that the agreement, entered into in good 
faith with the British, still stands. Anything 
less would be monstrously unfair. 


Government Can Help Prevent Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
my friends in south Georgia are pleased 
that President Johnson has finally 
spoken out against insurrectionists and 
anarchists, but they are perplexed by 
his timing. To use a vernacularism of my 
region, it is too late to lock the barn door 
after the horse gets out. 

Two highly respected daily newspapers 
in my district have experessed the think- 
ing of a majority of my constituents in 
well written and timely editorials. I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the following editorials from the Albany, 
Ga., Herald, and the Moultrie, Ga., Ob- 
server: 

[From the Albany (Ga.) Herald, Sept. 

16, 1967 8 
Mr. JOHNSON-CoME-LATELY 

Lyndon Johnson, the creator of the con- 
sensus technique, was a little late joining 
that which already had been reached by the 
American public on the issue of the nihilists 
and anarchists in our midst. Apparently he 
had been hoping beyond hope that the civil 
rights movement would wrest itself from the 
Black Power insurrectionists and thereby, in 
regaining its senses, preserve the philosoph- 
ical position he had adopted for his Presi- 
dency at such great political profit. 

But no longer. Mr. Johnson has now at- 
tached himself to the thunderous chorus of 
denunciation for those “wretched, vulgar 
men” and “poisonous propagandists .. . 
whose interest lay in provoking others to 
destruction while they fled its consequences.” 
It was not difficult to imagine precisely 
whom the President had in mind—Stokely 
Carmichael and “Rap” Brown principally, 
and others of their ilk in general. 

Thus the same President who stood before 
the 89th Congress as the champion of civil 
rights and provided the weight of his august 
office to the catch-all slogan “we shall over- 
come” has now condemned in the most cer- 
tain terms the current corruption of that 
social thrust. Selecting as his forum a con- 
vention of police chiefs, he went to the ex- 
treme of belaboring the obvious: The vio- 
lence of this Summer raised up a new threat 
to local law enforcement.” The menace must 
be met: “We cannot tolerate behavior that 
destroys what generations of men and women 
have built here in America, no matter what 
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stimulates that behavior, no matter what is 
offered to justify it.” Finally, the remedy: 
It lies in the redemption of the faith of all 
Americans in law enforcement, and a rededi- 
cation to law as the chief cement that glues 
together our diverse society. 

Granted that these large truths needed to 
be restated by the First American Citizen, 
it nevertheless leaves open the question of 
why he did not choose to do so sooner, and 
why he permitted himself to lag so far be- 
hind the national temper in these tem- 
pestuous times. Keeping the peace is indeed, 
as Mr. Johnson maintains, a job for local 
law enforcement agencies. But the question 
nags: Why did they not receive this greatly- 
needed Presidential support much, much 
sooner? ‘ 

[From the Moultrie (Ga.) Observer 
Sept. 16, 1967] 
GOVERNMENT CaN HELP PREVENT Rrors 


President Johnson has finally lashed out 
in strong, understandable language against 
those “wretched, vulgar, poisonous” propa- 
gandists who “provoked others to destruc- 
tion while they fled the consequences.” 

The President either has been prodded by 
necessity to recognize the rights of the ma- 
jority or he has awakened to the fact that 
the current rioting and looting are not prod- 
ucts of sectional intolerance or the outgrowth 
of a denial of civil rights. Apparently he is 
becoming convinced that while there is an 
urgent need for “equal justice,” there is also 
a graver need for quelling the formenters of 
hate and doing away with the seeds of reyo- 
lution. 

Mr. Johnson has warned that those lead- 
ers in Washington cannot halt a riot in one 
of the metropolitan centers of America—-that 
it is primarily a job for local authorities. 

That is what local authorities have been 
attempting to get across to Washington for 
several years. Most unruly demonstrations 
and incitements to riot could be headed off 
by local authorities, provided they are given 
the support of federal authority. Instead of 
being viewed as the aggressors and investi- 
gated for their possible brutality, police and 
sheriff's officers from one end of this land 
to the other need to feel that both state and 
federal governments are solidly behind their 
efforts to fulfill their duty. That duty is to 
maintain law and order and to do it with 
fairness and dispatch. Failure to act prompt- 
ly can result in rioting and looting which 
may cost unnecessary lives and great loss of 
property. Either must be considered a heavy 
drain on both humanity and the economy. 

Crime, which has been increasing at an 
alarming rate for the past several years, 
again rose 17 per cent during the first six 
months of 1967. Police and sheriff’s officers 
need to be at work, in cooperation with state 
and federal law enforcement officers, to solve 
these crimes and to reverse the trend. Yet 
they cannot do so if their time and funds are 
spent controlling rioting and looting. 

The government of this country can be of 
immeasurable help in this crisis. Strong sup- 
port for local law enforcement agencies and 
an unwavering condemnation of those who 
would poison America and run from the con- 
sequences will help prevent rioting and loot- 
ing. 


Castro’s Goals Remain the Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Fidel Cas- 


tro’s Communist Cuba has dropped from 
headline news in most press media of 
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late, and many Americans may think 
that the Communist threat to this hemis- 
phere has subsided. 

Certainly this is not the case, for “In- 
fidel Fidel“ still exports his Communist 
brand of infiltration, subversion, and ter- 
rorism into neighboring countries to the 
South. r 

From a military standpoint, Castro's 
Cuba posseses: what is undoubtedly the 
second strongest military might in the 
Americas—despite its small size. > 

His interesting report on this subject 
has come to my attention. Mr. Speaker, 
I follow my remarks with a transcript 
of the September 15, 1967, “Life Line” 
radio program of Dallas, Tex.: 

Castro's CUBA Topay 

We need, by all means, to keep an eye on 
Fidel Castro and his small but militarily 
strong nation, Cuba is still counted on 
heavily by leaders of both Russia and Red 
China as the center from which communist 
infiltration can be launched into other Latin 
American nations, Communism’s ultimate 
Objective is the undermining and surround- 
ing of the United States. 

Communists have long said that their way 
to the conquest of the United States would 
lead through Latin America. Castro is the 
tool which the Reds have used to obtain a 
foothold in our hemisphere. 

A great many Americans have been hoping 
ever since Fidel Castro assumed power and 
declared himself a communist that he would 
be overthrown by the people in a popular 
uprising against his dictatorship. 

Observers today brand such hopes as 
wishful thinking. Castro, with the help of 
Russia and other communist nations, has 
consolidated support of his government 
through the use of ironclad police power. 
His police state apparatus is called by diplo- 
mats one of the most effective in the world. 

With characteristic shrewdness, Castro has 
tossed favors to students and Negroes, and 
has sought to lift old injustices from some 
Peasants, with the result that he has gained 
much support among these groups. 

Of the three men most likely to succeed 
him, one is dead, one is in prison, and the 
whereabouts of the third is not definitely 
known. Credited with consolidating power 
behind Castro and administering the police 
state is Interior Minister Ramiro Valdez. 

The heart of the police state is the neigh- 
borhood spy system under which neighbors 
watch neighbors. Nobody knows who is work- 
ing for the government and spying on the 
activities of friends and neighbors. 

The Department of State Security has a 
secret unit whose responsibility it is to pene- 
trate every factory, women’s club, and chil- 
dren's group. These hidden informers have 
wrecked non-communist efforts to organize 
and re-take the island nation. 

Not only is Castro more secure in his posi- 
tion as head of the Cuban government, he is 
continuing, and even stepping up, his efforts 
to export communism to other nations in 
Latin America. Castro has publicly listed 
Venezuela, Colombia, Bolivia and Guatemala 
as targets for his communist infiltration and 
aggression. 

Reports from La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, 
indicate that a band of guerrillas, 60 to 100 
strong, is operating in a sparsely settled area 
some 400 miles from the capital. The state- 
ment identified 17 members of the band as 
Cubans and said others had been trained in 
Cuba. 

The guerrillas, while a relatively small 
band, have inflicted heavy losses on the 
Bolivian army by means of ambushes, There 
is danger that a coup may overthrow 
Bolivia's government—which is just now giv- 
ing some appearance of stability. This goes 
back to 1961, when Bolivians began going to 
Cuba for training. Soon afterward some were 
identified in Russia. 
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It is the overwhelming judgment of in- 
formed officials that there is now operating 
in Southeast Bolivia a band of hard-core, 
well trained guerrillas, professionally led 
and helped from Cuba. 

This is but one example. Communist Cuba 
was indicted in June by the Organization of 
American States as a result of “landing an 
invasion force“ in Venezuela on May g. The 
OAS Council voted unanimously to conduct 
an inquiry into what Venezuela’s OAS am- 
bassador called “a real, certain, and serious 
danger.” 

Last spring Mexican security police ar- 
rested Victor Hugo Martinez, a member of 
Guatemalas communist party, for arms 
smuggling. He had been shipping arms from 
Mexico to rebels in Guatemala. Police watch- 
ing the residence of Martinez also caught 
Julian Lopez Diaz, third secretary and cul- 
tural attache of the Cuban embassy, who 
came to call on Martinez. He had $6,000 in 
small bills in his pocket and police deter- 
mined that he had been directing the entire 
program of arms smuggling to Latin America 
from headquarters in the Cuban embassy. He 
was ousted from Mexico. Interestingly 
enough, agents learned Lopez’ wife was Irina 
Trapote, daughter of a Soviet undercover 
agent. 

In May four Cubans were surprised deliv- 
ering men and supplies to the shores of 
Venezuela. Two who were seized alive con- 
fessed to being military officers and mem- 
bers of a special commando unit in Cuba’s 
Directorate of Intelligence. The two com- 
mandos were carrying $10,000 in United 
States bills. 

A half-dozen Russian advisers are at- 
tached to Cuban intelligence, and Russians 
clearly are supporting and financing the 
espionage, observers state. 

But Venezuela remains the nation most 
desired by Castro. He would like Venezuelan 
oil to give him a strong economic base on 
which to support what Castro thinks is his 
role as the savior of Latin America. Vene- 
zuela is also a prime target because it is 
the best example of a democracy in the area 
and comunists feel it must not be permitted 
to thrive. 

There is evidence that Red-trained agents 
have been sent into almost all the nations of 
Central and South America. In some their 
activities are minor and the danger from 
communism relatively nonexistent at this 
time. In others, rural areas are being ravaged 
by rebel bands and strife and sabotage are 
fostered with growing boldness. 

We know where this Red-sponsored 
trouble is coming from. Yet, we have sat 
back and allowed Castro to consolidate his 
position. He has built up the Cuban educa- 
tional system, realizing that education in the 
theory of communism is a most important 
part of his effort to maintain Cuba in the 
Red sphere of influence. Soon the young peo- 
ple coming out of his schools will be able 
to remember no form of government except 
communism, with Castro as its strong man 
in Cuba, 

Militarily, Cuba is stronger than any other 
Latin American nation. With Russian aid 
Castro has organized and equipped a fighting 
force which appears able to repel any force 
other than an all-out invasion effort by a 
major power. 

Castro has been described as a nuisance, 
& cancer in the Caribbean, the source of 
sabotage and revolution in Latin America, 
and a tyrannical dictator in his own land. 
Many people have talked at length about the 
bearded dictator who mouths loud insults 
against the United States and all non- 
communist nations. But nobody has been 
willing to use the force necessary to oust him 
from his Russian-supported seat of power, 
nor even to stop our own allies from trading 
with the Cuban nation. 

Somehow, we have been too soft on this 
danger which exists right on our doorstep. 
It is time we took Castro far more seriously. 
In fact, there are predictions that a new 
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crisis may be developing over. Cuba and 
Castro's nefarious activities. It's time we did 
something more than talk. 


Land Stabilization, Conservation, and Ero- 
sion Control Provisions of the Appa- 
lachian Act 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 14, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 602) to revise and 
extend the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, and to amend title V of 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
questions propounded by the distinguish- 
ed Speaker and the capable chairman of 
the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Appalachia, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JONES] can best be answered by examin- 
ing in detail the existing section of the 
Appalachian legislation which my 
amendment seeks to amend, section 203. 

First, despite attempts by the other side 
to prove to the contrary, this land stabi- 
lization, conservation, and erosion con- 
trol section is unfair and smacks of 
favoritism. It does not treat comparable 
situations throughout the United States 
in the same way as it treats the Appa- 
lachian area. The section does afford the 
Appalachian region preferential treat- 
ment in an area of great concern to most 
Members of this body—agriculture. 

Second, my friends from Massachusetts 
and Alabama skirt the issue here by 
citing acts of Congress which they indi- 
cate do not have direct application to 
their particular congressional districts. 
The question is not a political one: Does 
this bill directly aid my own district? 
Rather, the question is a philosophical 
one: Does this bill apply equally to all 
sections of the Nation? In other words, to 
use the example cited by our distin- 
guished Speaker—farms, the question 
becomes: If I had a farm in my district, 
wherever my district might be within 
these United States, would the provisions 
of this act be applicable to it? The dis- 
tinguished Speaker addressed himself to 
‘political considerations, while I addressed 
the questions of parity and equity for all 
sections of America. 

Third, in the particular circumstances 
of this case, those of agricultural assist- 
ance for Appalachia versus agricultural 
assistance for all portions of the Nation, 
the question of priorities becomes even 
clearer and even more resolved in favor 
of my arguments. If funds to stabilize 
and to conserve our land are to be ex- 
pended by the Federal Government, 
where ought they best be expended: 
First, fertile agricultural areas of the 
Midwest, South, and portions of the 
Southwest, or, second, generally unpro- 
ductive Appalachian areas—lands not 
particularly suited for economic agri- 
cultural production. The topsoil of our 
great breadbasket lands of America 


palachian hills. A 
orities; the soil ought to be conserved 
first where the land is most valuable for 
the agricultural and economic well-being 
of the people of our Nation. 

Fourth, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones] that Iowa, 
by receiving a per capita Federal invest- 
ment in soil conservation of $75.85—and 
I use his figures—is supposedly being 
favored over Tennessee, an-Appalachian 
State, which receives a Federal per capita 
investment for conservation of $9.96— 
and I use his figures again—strengthens 
my arguments here today. Under exist- 
ing conservation statutes the formulas 
for the allocation of funds are based 
upon need. Thus, by the citing of the 
figures one can clearly see the greater 
need for conservation funds in Iowa than 
in Tennessee. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama’s figures strengthen my case. They 
surely do not show preferential treat- 
ment for the great farming areas of the 
Midwest. 

Fifth, my amendment would not 
handicap the on-going conservation pro- 

those provided in statutes ap- 
plicable to all areas of the Nation—in 
Appalachia in the least. Their present 
programs, as I pointed out in my initial 
remarks, would go forward, but on an 
equal and equitable basis with the rest of 
the Nation. 

Sixth, this section has been substanti- 
ated by spokesmen for the administra- 
tion on the basis that it contributes to 
small watershed flood control. As I 
pointed out to the House in my initial 
remarks, at the present time we are hop- 
ing to complete the protection of small 
watersheds in our Nation around the 
year 2000. But unless the present rate of 
work is greatly accelerated, this goal will 
not be met. The cost-benefit ratio of this 
kind of watershed protection program in 
the Midwest area is very favorable. We 
are losing the best soil of America every 
year by millions of tons by erosion in the 
Midwest. This fertile soil can never be 
reclaimed from our river beds in any de- 
gree constituting significance to our ag- 
ricultural effort. The loss of natural 
resources is irretrievable. 

The great floods of America have 
usually been in the Mississippi-Missouri 
Rivers basins. For years we suffered the 
effects of ravaging waters; but through 
years of effort, we eventually constructed 
a fairly effective flood control system. 
Why should Appalachia be given prefer- 
ential Federal assistance, when other 
sections had to wait their respective 
turns? 

Seventh, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jones] has stated, with respect to 
the Mississippi River, that “it receives 
more money annually, and has, than 
any other river.” He attempts to show 
the House that this is favoritism to 
the Mississippi River Basin areas. This 
argument also supports my contentions 
here today. Flood control, navigation, 
and related legislation is applicable to 
the entire Nation—to any section which 
can meet the requirements for obtain- 
ing needed works of improvement. There 
are fiood control, navigation, and related 
works of improvement in all the States. 
Particular projects are obviously for par- 
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ticular States, but the general provisions 
under which such projects may be 
formulated are those with national ap- 
plication. I would say to the gentleman 
that the Mississippi River receives the 
largest amount of money for flood con- 
trol because it just happens to be the 
largest and most important river in our 
Nation; for this reason, it receives those 
funds, not because Congress decided to 
give it a “special” program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken much of 
the valuable time of the House in my 
responses to the questions of our distin- 
guished Speaker and our capable sub- 
committee chairman. In the interest of 
dispensing with this legislation at a rea- 
sonable House this afternoon, I include 
in the Recorp at this point, the Supple- 
mental Views on S. 602, which views 
address themselves wholly to this ques- 
tion. 

These views follow: 

SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


We concur in the foregoing minority views, 
which we have signed. However, we fee! con- 
strained to voice strong opposition to sec- 
tion 203 of the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act of 1965, entitled “Land Stabiliza- 
tion, Conservation, and Erosion Control,” 
and the provisions of section 108 of S. 602, 
to amend section 203, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations to carry out that 
section. 

The minority opposed the enactment of 
section 203 of the act in 1965. We feel that 
opposition to this particularly unfair and 
discriminatory section should not lapse and 
that opposition to any expansion of the pro- 
gram or any additional authorizations for 
appropriations to carry out the section is 
essential. 

Section 203 of the 1965 act authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into agree- 
ments of not more than 10 years with land- 
owners, operators, and occupters, individually 
or collectively, for payment by the Federal 
Government of up to 80 percent of the costs 
of providing for land stabilization, erosion 
and sediment control, and reclamation 
through changes in land use, and conserva- 
tion treatment including the establishment 
of practices and measures for the conserva- 
tion of soil, water, woodland, wildlife, and 
recreational purposes. 

This preferential section was entitled 
“Pasture Improvement and Development” 
in the Appalachian legislation of 1964. This 
bill was reported by this committee, but no 
further action was taken by the House as 
opposition to its provisions mounted. The 
1964 bill would have authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make grants to landown- 
ers in amounts of up to 80 percent of the 
costs of improving and developing 25 acres 
of pastureland owned by such landowner in 
the region. The 1964 proposal was consider- 
ably broadened in the 1965 act to include 
lands other than pastureland and to increase 
the acreage available for assistance to 50 
acres, despite the fact that there was no in- 
crease in funds available to carry out the 
section. This generated substantial concern 
as to the standards of the conservation pro- 
gram which was to be established and the 
effectiveness of the techniques to be em- 
ployed, for it was obvious that it would cost 
more to improve 50 acres than 25 acres, 

However, with reasonable assurances that 
section 203 would not be used to put more 
land into pasture, the section was enacted 
in 1965 without the intensity of the opposi- 
tion which had arisen to confront it in the 
previous year. 

After closely examining the operation of 
this program since its enactment over 2 years 
ago, we feel that it is clearly in the public 
interest not to authorize any additional 
funds to carry out section 203. 
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The section is patently discriminatory to 
the rest of the Nation—That “mountain 
land boldly upthrust between the prosperous 
eastern seaboard and the industrial Middle 
West, a highland region,” which we know as 
Appalachia, is not a particularly productive 
agriculture area. For the most part, it Is 
a land of upthrust mountains and of narrow 
valleys, a land of barren rock and scarred 
earth. A great part of the Appalachian region 
is not even-suitable for economic agricul- 
tural production, Yet, under the provisions 
of section 203, this region is being given fed- 
erally financed preferential treatment over 
the more productive agricultural areas of our 
Nation, areas which are in many instances in 
dire need of preserving immeasurably valu- 
able and fertile topsoil through enhanced 
conservation, erosion control, and land stn- 
bilization measures, 

In addition to conseryation programs for 
which all sections of the Nation are eligible, 
the Appalachian reglon gets special treat- 
ment for its land problems. This is most un- 
fair to other sections of the Nation, like the 
Black Belt areas of the South and the 
plains regions of our great Midwest, which 
need additional assistance to save valuable 
topsoil that is an essential national resource. 

Section 203 funds for erosion control are 
being expended jor the improvement of pas- 
tureland and cropland, and jor fencing, hunt- 
ing, fishing and sporting improvement, and 
recreation — There is no provision in section 
203 which prohibits the expenditure of funds 
under the section for the improvement of 
pastureland and cropland, Pastureland and 
cropland are the backbones of agricultural 
regions. The great food-producing areas of 
America know this well. Yet funds are being 
expended under section 203 for pastureland 
and cropland improvement in Appalachia, a 
most unproductive agricultural area, despite 
assurances in 1965 that funds would not be 
expended for such purposes, 

Democrats and Republicans alike fought in 
1964 and again in 1965 to obtain assurances 
that section 203 would not be used for the 
improvement of pastureland and cropland, 
which would give beef and food producers in 
Appalachia a federally financed advantage 
over producers in other areas. Objections to 
this section was one of the principal reasons 
why the 1964 legislation was never considered 
by the House. It was for this reason alone 
that the 1965 legislation changed the con- 
cept underlying section 203 from pastureland 
Improvement to supposedly a more land sta- 
bilization, conservation, and erosion control 
oriented section. Today, section 203 money is 
being used to improve pastureland in spite of 
assurances to the contrary. 

The most recent figures on expenditures 
under section 203 indicate that over three- 
fourths of all funds expended have been el- 
ther for improvement of existing pastureland 
and cropland or for the conversion of unused 
land into pastureland or cropland, with the 
remainder of the expenditures being made 
for the conversion of existing pastureland and 
cropland into forest land and for wildlife and 
recreation enhancements. 

To our great surprise, we have also dis- 
covered that section 203 funds—intended for 
land stabilization, conservation, and erosion 
control—have been expended for such diverse 
items as pastureland fencing, hunting and 
fishing enhancement, sports facilities im- 
provement, and recreation. This is pure non- 
sense, in our opinion. 

This is a most unauspicious time to be 
spending money on pastureland improvement 
to support larger beef stocks.—During the 
past half decade the production of beef in 
the United States and the importation of beef 
reached alltime highs, resulting in the de- 
cline of gross cash receipts for beef producers 
and a reduction in the average net price of 
beef for the producer. Although this problem 
is not as critical today as it was several years 
ago, it still remains a problem of great con- 
cern for our beef-producing and dairy areas, 
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Section 203 has the effect of subsidizing 
dying, marginal farmland.—Providing Fed- 
eral assistance to farms of a marginal char- 
acter for the improvement of cropland and 
pastureland will have the effect of subsidiz- 
ing these marginal units and thus prolong- 
ing the inevitable closing of uneconomic farm 
units and delaying the development of higher 
and better uses for such lands. 

We feel that one of the cruelest aspects of 
this land improvement section, as the mi- 
nority pointed out in 1965, is the false hopes 
which it raises among many farmers in 
Appalachia by subsidizing uneconomic farm 
units and, thereby, leading farmers to belleve 
that their farms can become viable, produc- 
tive. economic units when, in fact, this can- 
not be done. 

We feel this section will perpetuate the 
status quo rather than doing away with rural 
poverty. 

The administration unwisely seeks in- 
creased authorizations for appropriations for 
section 203 while at the same time failing to 
ask for appropriations even equal to the au- 
thorizations for the past fiscal years.—The 
administration’s own budgetary actions with 
Tespect to section 203 show better than any- 
thing else that the program is not needed 
in Appalachia. The 1965 act authorized the 
appropriation of $17 million to carry out 
section 203 for the last 3 months of fiscal 
year 1965 and for all of fiscal years 1966 and 
1967. 

Despite the administration's cries about 
the need for these funds in the Appalachian 
region, the administration requested only 
$12.88 million appropriations for section 203 
for that 27-month period, some $4.12 million 
less than that authorized. Of the $12.88 mil- 
lion requested by the administration, only 
$10 million was appropriated by an admin- 
istration-dominated 89th Congress. The $10 
million appropriation is slightly more than 
one-half of the authorizations for the section. 
To us, this does not indicate a great need for 
section 203 expenditures in Appalachia. 

Despite the obvious lag in implementation 
of this section, the administration has asked 
for an increased authorization for appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1968 and 1969, to carry 
out section 203, in the amount of $19 million. 

The administration has requested appro- 
priation of only $3 million of this $19 million 
for fiscal year 1968, leaving an authorization 
balance of $16 million for fiscal year 1969. 
The request of a mere $3 million for fiscal 
Year 1968 indicates to us that this program 
is not needed. 

Section 108 of S. 602 should be stricken out. 


Strikes Against the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


~ HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE: Mr. Speaker, the last 
time the Congress took a look at the 
Problem of labor disputes affecting the 
Public interest was in the railroad strike 
which came to a head in Congress on 
July 17. Since that time, very little has 
been said here on the subject, despite the 
fact that there have been many new 
strikes to make us realize that the rights 
of the public deserve a stronger voice at 
the bargaining table. The social problems 
created by strikes of policemen, teach- 
ers, and public sanitation workers can- 
not be permitted for long, and I notice 
that an increasing number of writers 
are taking note of this fact. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orb, under unanimous consent I include 
an article by Erwin D. Canham, from 
the September 19, 1967, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, entitled 
“Strikes Against the Public”: 

STRIKES AGAINST THE PUBLIC 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

The breakdown of civic order in the United 
States is now tragically heightened by the 
teachers’ strike. 

There have also currently been policemen's 
strikes and firemen’s strikes and sanitation 
workers’ strikes. Workers in the most badly 
needed defense plants have struck. Com- 
munications and transportation have been 
seriously jeopardized in recent Fears. The 
end is not yet. And so Congress and people 
must give renewed thought to strikes against 
the vital public welfare. 

A strike is a naked power struggle. It is not 
a method of achieving balanced justice. 
Typically, each side makes extreme demands, 
well knowing them to be extreme, and com- 
promises when it judges that its power can 
obtain no more. This is not a good way of 
obtaining justice. The best approximation of 
justice in any such confrontation would be 
for an impartial and objective tribunal to 
examine the facts and make a finding, which 
would be binding on the parties. 


NEW YORK TRIED 


Sooner or later, it seems to me, we will 
have to come to some such kind of arbitra- 
tion, It may be preceded by various stages of 
negotiation and conciliation, when many dif- 
ferences may be removed. But in the last 
resort, the decision will have to be taken 
somewhere and it can no longer be left to 
the struggle of brutal power, 

The legislators of New York, perceiving 
these needs two decades ago, enacted the 
Condron-Wadlin Law, which sought to ap- 
ply drastic penalties against strikers against 
the public service. The law was not enforced. 
It was declared to be “unenforceable,” which 
meant that politicians and the courts did 
not have the strength and determination 
to carry it out. 

Again the New York Legislature has tried, 
passing the Curtis Law on the advice of lead- 
ing authorities in labor relations. It has 
many constructive provisions, but in the 
end has enforcing power against the treas- 
uries and dues of law-breaking unions. Now 
the New York teachers’ union is seeking to 
destroy the law. If they succeed, the prospect 
of holding the line for balanced and fair 
settlements with public employees will be 
dim indeed. 

ARBITRATION CITED 


In Detroit, it is not old guard reaction- 
aries who are pitted against the striking 
teachers, but one of the most advanced and 
liberal city regimes in the nation. 

Congress has reluctantly authorized ulti- 
mate compulsory arbitration in the rail dis- 
pute. By irony, the first finding under the 
law is highly favorable to labor, which re- 
sisted the law bitterly. 

But Congress still refuses to extend the 
doctrine to strikes against the public inter- 
est, in other than federal employ. There, for 
two decades, a tough law has made it a fel- 
ony to strike against the government. The 
law has not yet been challenged and flouted, 
as it has on the state and local levels, 

People are asserting the right to make law 
for themselves all across the national scene. 
Individuals who disapprove of the war in 
Vietnam burn their draft cards. They assert 
& higher law—the right of civil disobedience. 

RIGHTS COMPLEX 

The moral and ethical. aspects of civil 
disobedience are complex. We respect certain 
rights of protest and of conscience. But it 
is readily possible to carry civil disobedience 
right into anarchy. Each man is not a law 
unto himself, as Henry Thoreau was prop- 
erly reminded by his night in Concord jail, 
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Economic justice and public service must 
also function under law. Sooner or later it 
is to be hoped that the United States, and 
other nations striving to administer free 
institutions, will outgrow the strike. Labor 
and management can avoid or minimize the 
compulsion both abhor by making free ne- 
gotiations work more effectively. The auto- 
mobile strike shows these institutions at 
nearly their worst. 

However messy and wasteful the auto- 
mobile dispute, the strikes of public em- 
ployees are far more menacing. They must 
be ended. 


Ninety-eight Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the Jones- 
boro, Tenn., Herald and Tribune recently 
observed its 98th anniversary of service 
to east Tennessee. 

It is with pleasure that I make avail- 
able to my colleagues the following edi- 
torial published in the Herald and 
tribune in observance of this momentous 
occasion: 


HERALD AND TRIBUNE MARKS 98TH YEAR OF 
SERVICE 

Few people reach the ripe old age of 98, 
and those who do have accomplished quite 
a feat just in living that long—so it is with 
a newspaper. 

In a time when daily papers in the big cities 
are ceasing publication, the Herald and 
Tribune proudly enters its 98th year of bring- 
ing local news to Washington Countians 
wherever they may be. 

The Herald and Tribune started only four 
years after the Civil War ended when much 
of the state was still reconstructing its war- 
torn properties. 

Each week when the presses roll, the Herald 
and Tribune marks the progress of Jonesboro 
and Washington County, and at the same 
time serves as a reminder of the heritage of 
Washington County. 

It is the press that has recorded much of 
the history of Upper East Tennessee, for 
whenever a settlement grew up on the fron- 
tler a printer was sure to follow, his covered 
wagon loaded with a press and type and 
his family out in front of the wagon making 
sure the trail was clear. 

The Herald and Tribune is the oldest news- 
paper in Upper East Tennessee according to 
the 1967 Tennessee Newspaper Directory. 
There are 160 newspapers in the state and 
123 of them are weeklies. Only 12 of those 
weeklies are older than the Herald and 
Tribune. 

There have been 21 different newspapers 
published in the Washington County seat. 
The first ones were the Manummission Intel- 
lingencer and the Emancipator which began 
publication in 1819. The paper was edited by 
Elihu Embree and published by Jacob How- 
ard. Embree's papers were the first periodicals 
in the United States to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the abolition of human slavery. Al- 
though there were few slaves in East Tennes- 
see, it is unusual that such a paper was l0- 
cated in slave territory. 

Embree's papers failed in 1820, and after 
them came a long line of papers many of 
which floundered after only a few years of 
publication. 

On Aug. 26, 1869 the first copy of the Her- 
ald and Tribune came off the press, and it is 
now entering its 98th of consecutive 
publication. The Herald and Tribune has out- 
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lived seven competitors. They were The Union 
Flag and Advertiser, Tennessee Patriot, 
Jonesboro Journal, Jonesborough ‘Times, 
Woman's Appeal (which apparently didn't 
have too much appeal), Advance and Wash- 
ington County News. 

In only two more years the Herald and 
Tribune will celebrate its 100th year of sery- 
ice to its readers not only in Washington 
County but in many states across the nation. 

As the Herald and Tribune enters its 98th 
year, the staff will endeavor to bring to you 
the news of your community and county and 
to perform the services necessary to a grow- 
ing area. And it is our hope that the Herald 
and Tribune will be serving you and your 
families for the next 98 years. 


Sounds of Support for L. B. J. Welcomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, in recent days 
I have spoken out in favor of the policy 
we are pursuing in Vietnam. It was 
gratifying to me to learn that a notable 
newspaper of west Texas, the San Angelo 
Standard-Times, has supported my posi- 
tion. The following editorial points up 
the effectiveness of our policy in arrest- 
ing the Communist drive toward world 
domination, and I believe the article in 
its entirety should be brought to the 
attention of my colleagues. The article 
follows: 

[From the San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times, September 14, 1967] 
SOUNDS or Support ror L. B. J. WELCOMED 

These are unsettled times to say the best 
and the present day mode seems to be that 
of criticism, justified or not. Not construc- 
tive criticism, giving basic suggestions, but 
just outright “knocking” of practically ev- 
erything and everybody. Unfortunately, 
much of this is directed at our President. 

Therefore, it was refreshing to see Rep. Joe 
Pool of Dallas come out Tuesday with the 
flat statement that he is 100 per cent behind 
President. Also to hear Gov. Ronald Reagan's 
statement that the immediate question is 
not why or how we got involved In the Viet- 
nam conflict but to resolve it victoriously as 
quickly as possible. 

These are indeed troublesome times, Pres- 
ident Johnson has taken a firm stand on the 
Vietnam undeclared war and, contrary to 
some of his possible political opponents next 
year, he has not wavered in his stand. This 
is to be admired and supported. It behooves 
all of us who are 100 per cent behind the 
President, like Rep. Pool, to speak up and 
let him and the loud-mouthed dissenters— 
including the draft dodgers, the beatniks 
and pacifists—know that the substantial 
citizens of this country are supporting the 
President and his quest for an honorable 
solution to our commitments in Vietnam. 

The recent turn-around in national policy 
in Cambodia is another bonus of our efforts 
in the Far East which have already earned 
huge dividends in stopping the Communist 
drive for world domination. However slowly, 
we are winning, and it is up to the Ameri- 
can people to show the patience and resolu- 
tion needed to bring this tremendous effort 
to a successful conclusion. If we are to honor 
our own commitments, to retain our self-re- 
spect and to maintain our position of leader- 
ship in the world today, we have no alterna- 
tive. 
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Government Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, once in a 
while a constituent writes a letter which 
seems to express my own feelings in bet- 
ter words than I can summon. My con- 
stituent, Mr. M. E. Neuman, wrote me 
under date of August 21 regarding Gov- 
ernment spending and its impact upon 
the taxpaying public. I believe Mr. Neu- 
man’s point is made so succinctly that 
his letter should be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

San JOSE, CALIF., 
August 21, 1967. 


Hon, CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. GUBSER: In view of the impend- 
ing federal tax increase, it appears that some 
observations from the bill-payers“ point 
of view are in order to give the subject the 
proper perspective. 

First, it should come to you as no surprise 
if I state that the federal government, unlike 
twenty years ago, is now competing with ex- 
ponentially increasing state and local taxes— 
and there are a bunch!! This year finds my 
family budget wrestling with a 25% increase 
in the state sales tax, a whopping 80% in- 
crease in my state income tax, another 10% 
increase in the taxes on my home, the addi- 
tion of a $10.00 county tax on my automo- 
bile in addition to a 10% increase in the 
registration fee and a proposed 10% sur- 
charge on my federal income tax—all this 
before the $44.00 increase in my Social Se- 
curity tax. 

Needless to say, most of us are not so fortu- 
nate as to have our Income rising at these 
kind of rates. Obviously, then, most tax- 
payers’ standard of living is not even hold- 
ing its own—and mine is certainly slipping 
downward. 

It is apparent that if ultimate economic 
disaster is to be avoided, our government 
must reduce its spending and learn to live 
within its Income. Contrary to currently pop- 
ular governmental philosophies, there does 
exist a limit to the tax load the public can, 
or will, accept before all motivation is lost 
and the entire economic system stagnates. 

It should be obyious to even the most die- 
hard “giveaway” politician that we are on 
“thin ice” in trying to pay for multitudes of 
“Great Society” boondoggies and a full scale 
war at the same time. For Heaven's sake, let 
us be realistic and admit we can not do both. 

Recognizing all this, the public (myself 
included) would willingly accept a tax in- 
crease if it could be shown that all attempts 
at economy that could be devised had been 
applied. Such Is not the case; the Congress 
clearly is not watchdogging“ our tax money 
as it should. Some specific examples follow: 

1. The August 9, 1967 Wall Street Journal 
indicates that 1210 farmers received $50,900 
or more for not growing wheat, corn, etc.; 
five farms received in excess of $1,000,000 for 
not crops; and one corporate farm 
received $2,807,633 for not growing crops. 


2. The Defense Department insists on 


building the multi-million dollar F-111 Fly- 
ing Edsel” despite testimony from Navy pilots 
who state flatly it is too heavy to ever be 
operational aboard a carrier. 

3. We supplied millions of dollars in for- 
eign aid to the UAR’s Nasser so he can mount 
an attack on Israel and make the U.S. look 
like the “goat” in return. 
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4. We are supporting Job Corps personnel 
who are fomenting riot and civil disorder (a 
“Hate Whitey” EOC funded course was un- 
covered right here in the Bay Area). 

The list could go on and on and on; we 
must have some economy and common sense 
in our government and soon. We neither 
need nor want a federal tax increase and it 
is my opinion that the public will be watch- 
ing very closely what every Congressman's 
position is on this issue because “we are 


P. S.: Would you please explain to this lay- 
man how it is that money I spend for food 
and clothes for my family is inflationary but 
it is anti-inflationary if the federal govern- 
ment takes the money from me and spends 
it instead on wars and not-growing crops and 
not-working? 


Two-Week Tour of Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following articles: 

Viet ELECTION Is COMPLEX PROCESS—EACH 

VoreR WI. Be Given 59 Batiors, Must 

CHOOSE SEVEN 


(Nore.—Representative McCarruy, in Viet- 
nam on a personal visit to observe the elec- 
tions, is writing his reaction and assessment 
for The Buffalo Evening News.) 

(By Ricuarp_D. McCarty) 

Satcon, August 31.—Nguyen Van Tuong 
is the man in charge of the mechanics of 
Sunday’s presidential and legislative elec- 
tions. His was the task of overseenig the 
printing of 460 million paper ballots. The job 
required the use of two thirds of this city’s 
printing capacity. 

The ballots were distributed between Aug. 
8 and 21 to the 8000 polling places through- 
out South Vietnam. With 7.8 million persons 
registered to vote, there are that many paper 
ballots for each of the 59 presidential and 
senatorial slates. 

Each ballot has the photograph and names 
of the candidate on that ticket along with 
their campaign symbol. ‘ 

POLL WATCHERS PRESENT 

Mr. Tuong, whose regular job is to super- 
vise South Vietnam's 44 provincial and 234 
district chiefs, must satisfy the 11 presiden- 
tial and 48 senatorial slates that the elections 
are fairly and efficiently run, 

Despite allegations of rigging, Mr. Tuong— 
a career civil servant—has not himself been 
charged with any wrongdoing. 

At each of the polling places, the voting 
will be supervised by a committee of village 
notables. Poll watchers representing various 
slates also will be on hand. 

When the prospective voter arrives at the 
polling station, he must show an identity 
card. Each voting card has four marked cor- 
ners, one of which is torn off when the voter 
appears. 


COUNTING TO BE ATTESTED 


Each qualified voter will be handed 59 
ballots and may put one presidential and six 
senatorial ballots into an urn. 

The counting is done at the local polling 
place by the committee of notables, Observ- 
ing will be poll watchers. A sworn statement 
attesting to the results is telephoned or ra- 
dioed to the district, province and Saigon 
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headquarters where the unofficial results will 
be announced. 

After the elections, the sworn statement 
will be forwarded to district headquarters 
where the results will be counted and then 
relayed to provincial headquarters where the 
totals will be combined and sent on to the 
National Assembly by Sept. 10, 

MECHANISM FOR COMPLAINTS 


The final official results are expected to be 
announced by the Assembly on or before 
Oct. 3. 

American officials here say experience in- 
dicates that irregularities are unlikely at the 
village level. There are too many rival fac- 
tions looking on. The opportunities, they say, 
are greater at the district and provincial 
levels where corrupt officials could alter the 
village returns. 

If a candidate believes there have been 
irregularities he can file a complaint with the 
Central Election Committee which is obliged 
to check it out and report its findings to the 
National Assembly on or before Sept. 25. The 
Assembly could order new elections. wherever 
fraud was found. 


(By Representative chen D. MCCARTHY) 

Can THO, Viernam, September 2.—Election 
zeal has reached a fever pitch throughout 
South Vietnam. More than 80 per cent of the 
eligible voters are expected to vote tomorrow 
in the climax of the month-long campaign. 

Blaring sound trucks, torch light parades, 
motorcades, rallies, speeches on radio and 
television and millions of campaign posters 
on every available inch of wall space assault 
the eyes and ears of the some six million 
eligible voters. 

Although cannon fire thuds in the distance 
and flares illuminate the countryside at night 
as the war on, most of the people go 
blandly about their dally chores and seem 
ready and even anxious to vote. Few of them 
are willing to say how they will vote. The 
military ticket of Gens. Thieu and Ky was 
heavily favored at the outset of the campaign. 
Chinese gamblers in Saigon now rate their 
slate as only an even bet to win. Former 
Schoolteacher Tran Van Huong and Presi- 
dent Phan Khac Suu of the Provisional Legis- 
lative Assembly seem to have gained strength. 

The ending of censorship in July seems to 
this observer to have been a significant 
turning point in the electoral process here. 
When the people began to see that the ruling 
military junta was being freely and openly 
criticized, they began to believe that this 
election, unlike some previously held, would 
indeed be free and secret. 

There is a widespread feeling that this 
will be the freest election in South Vietnam's 
history. But many persons are troubled by 
the barring of some candidates from the 
ballot and a much-publicized charge that 
some soldiers have been given more than one 
voting card. 

Congressman Wolff and the writer today 
are interviewing voters and inspecting the 
election machinery here in the intensely 
green, rice-rich Delta region. Tomorrow we 
will observe the voting in Pleiku in the Cen- 
tral Highlands and in the northern city of 
Hue. We will walt for returns tomorrow night 
in Saigon, 

On Friday evening we attended an election 
rally at Nguyen Hue and Le-loi.in the heart 
of Saigon where we talked with candidates 
Tran Van Huong, Phan Khac Suu and the 
latter's vice presidential running mate, 
Harvard-educated Dr. Than Dan. 
Dr. Dan said the campaign has been free and 
open but was less sanguine about the count- 
Ing process. Peace candidate Truong Dinh 
Dzu blistered the Ky regime during the 
hectic and often uproarious session during 
which the public asked pointed questions of 
the candidates. Gens. Thieu and Ky failed 
to show up. 

Observers were told the size of the crowd 
was cut out of fear that an extra large turn- 
out might provoke a Viet Cong attack. 
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This morning, before flying here to Can 
Tho, Rep. Wolff and the writer interviewed 
Chief of tSate Thieu and last night ques- 
tioned Mr. Huong at some length. Huong 
would like to see an end to war through ne- 
gotiations between North and South without 
U.S. and other foreign participation. He does 
not envision the Viet Cong as a part of a fu- 
ture government. Thieu, however, says the 
Viet Cong could be a legal opposition party in 
two or three years. 

In a private meeting Friday at the heavily 
fortified U.S. Embassy, U.S. Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker told Rep. Wolff and the writer 
that he sees the outcome of the election as 
haying a favorable psychological effect on the 
prospects for peace. “A permanent, function- 
ing government,” he asserted, “would have a 
good psychological effect on Hanol-indicating 
stability and permanence in a government 
with which they could deal. 

“Here in the South,” he continued, “it will 
have a good effect because there would be a 
government in which the people’s rights 
would be respected and where they could in- 
tegrate themselves into the economic and 
social framework of the nation.” He em- 
phatically rejected the charge that the elec- 
tions are fraudulent. 

Regarding the war, the Ambassador said he 
“sees a light at the end of the tunnel.” He 
cited “steady but not spectacular progress” 
in the social, military and economic sides of 
the conflict and deplored any talk of a US. 
pullout at this time. He specifically cited 
the effect this-would have on nations in the 
arc fronting’ Communist China including 
Japan, India, Burma, Australia, Thailand, 
and Laos. 

In the meantime, the very heat of the elec- 
tions rises with the temperature in this very 
hot and humid land. In the lush, teeming 
city of Saigon the election momentum is 
topped only by the incredible, uncontrolled 
movement of vehicles of every description. 
The exotic beauty of thè people is challenged 
only slightly by the broad, tree-lined avenues 
and the handsome shuttered, stucco homes 
that proclaim the long French influence here. 

(Because of cable delays, this article was 
not received by the Buffalo Evening News 
until September 4—too late for publication.) 


VISTA Program Vital Part of War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the VISTA 
program has become a vital part of the 
war on poverty in the Indianapolis area. 
An article recently appearing in the 
Indianapolis Star describes the ex- 
perience of two young VISTA volunteers 
who have served for the past year among 
the poor of Indianapolis, 

As I believe my distinguished colleagues 
may be interested in their story, I insert 
the article at this point in the RECORD: 

(By Lynn Dunson) 

Two unselfish young women from New 
York State who are winding up a year’s 
work as Volunteers In Service To America 
(VISTA) pioneers in Indianapolis will de- 

with some definite views about the 
state capital and its people. 

They are Miss Susan Mary Stone, 20 years 
old, Port Chester, N.Y., and Miss Sylvia Grosz, 
20, Sodus, N.Y. 

Both are concerned that many people 
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hereabouts do not yet know much about 
VISTA and about housing for the poor. 

However, their final days here included 
a strong dose of Hoosier hospitality—a visit 
to the Indiana State Fair as guests of the 
State Fair Board and Maplehurst Inc, 

They were among the first VISTA people 
to arrive In the city last fall to live and work 
with the poor in the Broadway poverty area. 

At that time their specific assignment was 
to help the indigent displaced find suitable 
housing under a proposal written by Com- 
munity Action Against Poverty Inc. (CAAP), 

Since then their activities have been varied 
and their area assignments have been shifted 
several times, They and other VISTAs 
scrubbed the floors, shelves and walls of Mar- 
ion County General Hospital. They tried to 
set up emergency stores of food and furni- 
ture and they worked closely with families 
on individual problems. 

Despite the fact that Indlanapolls had a 
VISTA training center at Flanner House Inc. 
and VISTA volunteers have been working in 
various parts of the inner-city for almost a 
year, many persons do not know what the 
volunteers do, they lament. 

VISTAs are found where the poor are 
found. They work in large urban centers, 
rural areas, Indian villages, Spanish-speak- 
ing settlements and depressed Appalachian 
areas. 

They teach crafts and skills, they super- 
vise play and work, and they organize com- 
munity action groups. They do just about 
everything in the United States that Is done 
by the Peace Corps abroad, 

And many suffer the same traumatic emo- 
tional and mental upheavals reported by 
Peace Corps returnees, 

But where Peace Corps has gained respect 
at home and around the world, the 3,713 
volunteers in the United States have found 
themselves in the same position as the pro- 
verbial prophet who was without honor in 
his own country. ‘ 

Slightly more than 25 interested persons 
showed up during the VISTA recruitment 
drive in Indianapolis last week and recruit- 
ers were not able to get a booth at the fair. 
In many parts of the country, VISTAs do 
not receive the community support they 
need, the young women said. Z 

Here, the emergency food and furniture 
stores plan fell through because VISTAs got 
such poor response, they said. 

Miss Grosz and Miss Stone, while working 
here, were often reproached by older adults 
for the type of work they were doing. 

Why does a person become a VISTA? The 
standard answers are based on cliches about 
brotherhood and trying to make a better 
world. 

Miss Stone takes a forthright look at the 
question and says, “There isn’t just one an- 
swer. A lot of people go in for different rea- 
sons. Some want to get away from home or 
school. Some of the fellows, if they're hon- 
est, admit that it's an attempt to beat the 
draft. Others wants to find their own way and 
think their own thoughts.” 

VISTA becomes a learning process and 
bridges the ever-widening gap between eco- 
nomic groups. 

“Leaving a middle-class home and going 
to live in a slum ghetto is like entering a 
different world,“ Miss Stone adds. 

“After a while, you begin to think like 
the people in the ghetto. You begin to see 
things the way they do because you're a part 
of it,” she said. 

From personal experience the young 
women learned something of the mentality 
of the poor who too often live on a day-to- 
day basis. 

“There were times when we hed nothing 
to eat but peanut butter and jelly.“ Miss 
Grosz said. “You learn what it's like to 
scrimp and skimp and do without. But even 
then we were better off than a lot of people 
here because we always bad another check 
coming. With some of them, a peanut butter 
and jelly diet is a regular thing,” 


* 
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When the pressures of slum living be- 
come too great, the two VISTAs would dress 
up and go out to dinner or an evening to- 
gether. 

VISTAs working under CAAP receive $87 
a month with a $40 a month rent allowance. 

The pair felt that even with the big come- 
down in their living situations, they fared 
better than most of the families around 
them. They lived in a regular apartment 
bullding and not one of the overcrowded 
houses chopped up into apartments that 
are so common in the Broadway area. 

“Also, we were better off because we 
brought all our middle-class training and 
values with us,.“ Miss Stone explained. 

“Some of the VISTAs in slum ghettos say, 
This is great. This is just the way I want to 
live—like the poor.’ But they don't mean it. 
At least, not after living that way for 
awhile.” 

“Without each other, we wouldn't have 
been able to stick it out. We are the last 
two of the first group. Those coming in now 
find it easier because they learn from us," 
Miss Stone said. 

There are indications that their experi- 
ences here will carry over into their later 
lives. 

“My attitude toward the middle class has 
changed,” Miss Stone explained. 

Miss Stone cares. When she returns home 
she wants to go into VISTA recruiting or 
social work. 

Miss Grosz said that when she returned to 
her home town for a visit, for the first time 
she really saw the one room shacks of migrant 
workers. For the first time she began to 
have ideas about the lives and problems of 
the inhabitants. 

“Housing in Indianapolis is terrible,” she 
said. “There should be some way to force 
landlords to make repairs. I wish we could 
get ‘tenement unions’ started here.” 


= 


Articles on Farm Bureau 
“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable JOSEPH 
Y. RESNICK, of New York, has rendered 
the Congress of the United States a great 
service in studying the operation of the 
Farm Bureau cooperatives and their fail- 
ure to distribute dividends in the usual 
and customary manner. 

Following are three articles which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
One appeared on September 15, 1967, en- 
titled ‘Farmers’ Stock Just a Joke”; an- 
other appeared on September 16, 1967, 
entitled “Grain Dealers Feel Squeeze of 
Ohio Farm Bureau”; and the third ap- 
peared on September 18, 1967, entitled 
“Farm Co-op Stock Is Hard To Mar- 
ke tod > 

Farmers’ Stock Just A Jon 
(By Richard C. Bixler) 

ASHLAND.—A hearty laugh was the reac- 
tion of a bank official here yesterday when 
asked if he would make a small loan, using 
Ashland County Farm Bureau common stock 
as collateral. He said the stock has no known 
value. 

Personal property tax, assessed by the Ash- 
land county auditor for many years on out- 
standing shares of the stock, has been 
dropped this year because the stock is con- 
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sidered worthless, County Auditor E. L. Ry- 
land told The Plain Dealer. 

The stock is given to farmers as dividends 
by the Farm Bureau at the end of each busi- 
ness year in lieu of cash payments for profits 
earned by the co-operative. 

The stock certificates give par value as $10 

a share. The number of shares in a stock- 
holder’s name are typed on each certificate, 
reflecting the amount of business done be- 
tween the co-op and the stockholder that 
year. 
Virgil L. Cox, vice president in charge of 
loans for the Farmers Bank of Ashland, has 
been with the bank 25 years and “in all 
that time we have never accepted Farm 
Bureau stock as collateral for a loan,” he 
said. 

“I can remember one case where an indi- 
vidual brought in a portfolio of stock that 
included one Farm Bureau share. We kept it 
as part of the portfolio but discounted it 
as haying any value as part of his security,” 
Cox said. 

A suggestion that anyone would expect 
him to loan money on the stock was met 
with an immediate burst of laughter from 
Cox, followed by a comment “you must be 
kidding.” = 

County Auditor Ryland said his office has 
been assessing personal property tax on the 
shares at two mills, based on the Farm 
Bureau's statement that each is worth $10 
a share. Tax would amount to two cents a 
share. 

Ryland said this is not much money, but 
over a period of years it could add up. 

“We questioned the Ohio Department of 
Taxation last year about taxes on 
this stock, explaining to them that the Farm 
Bureau refuses to redeem it and no one wants 
to buy it, indicating there is no apparent 
market value. They told us to quit charging 
tax on it beginning with 1967,” Ryland said. 

Robert R. Henderson, prominent lawyer 
here, said he has handled many estates in 
which Farm Bureau stock was among assets 
to be divided among the heirs. 

“The Farm Bureau has refused to buy it 
back, so we listed it as having no value in 
the estate,” Henderson said. 

Clayton Keener, a farmer who lives six 
miles north of here in Orange Township, 
owns 40 shares of the stock, 20 earned by 
him and 20 inherited after his father's death 
in 1962. ` 

Keener said he had been a staunch sup- 
porter of the Farm Bureau until it refused 
to redeem the stock from his father’s estate. 

“Since then I've been dealing with an in- 
dependent feed mill and grain elevator in 
Ashland. I've found I can buy cheaper and 
sell at better prices than I can get from the 
Farm Bureau,” Keener sald. 

Keener said this way at least he has his 
savings in cash, instead of apparently worth- 
less paper certificates. 

“If the Farm Bureau bought this mill and 
put it out of business, I'm not sure where 
I'd go,“ Keener said. “Maybe to Mansfield, 
but that's pretty far away.“ 

Mrs. Nora Williams of Nova, in Troy Town- 
ship on the county's north edge, helped in- 
stigate an investigation of the Farm Bureau 
by U.S. Rep. Joseph Y. Resnick, D-N.Y. 

Mrs. Williams, a widow, raises veal calves 
and choice lambs on her 77-acre farm and 
uses most of her produce to feed them. But 
she did have 10 acres of wheat to sell last 
year, 

“I consider myself one of the lucky ones,” 
she said. "The Farm Bureau has been buying 
up small mills and putting them out of busi- 
ness, forcing some farmers to haul their grain 
to Farm Bureau mills and elevators farther 
away. If they want to deal with an independ- 
ent mill, they must go still farther,” she said. 

“I'm lucky because the Nova Elevator Co., 
a small independent mill, ts just a mile away. 
I deal there. But if that one were closed, I'd 
have to go to small mills in Greenwich or 
New London, both 16 miles away. I would 
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have to hire a truck because that is too far 
to haul with a tractor and wagon. Cost of the 
truck would cut profits,” she said. 

The small mills in Greenwich and New 
London, she said, are types the Farm Bu- 
reau has been buying and closing. Were 
that to happen, the next closest independent 
mill would be in Mansfield, nearly 40 miles 
away, she said. > 

William H. Fagert, president of Nova Ele- 
vator Co., where she deals, said the Farm 
Bureau has never offered to buy his mill and 
he would not be interested in dealing with 
them if they did. 

"I believe free enterprise still can, and 
will, survive,” Fagert said. “But it could sur- 
vive more easily if given equal tax breaks.” 

Fagert said the Farm Bureau received gov- 
ernment subsidies when it was founded that 
no private owners were ever given, and that 
it enjoys many tax deductions and benefits 
not afforded to private mills. 

The Farm Bureau is looked upon by the 
government as a nonprofit co-operative de- 
signed to help farmers sell at higher and buy 
at lower prices, and is therefore exempt from 
taxes. 

But farmers here, whose profits have been 
held by the co-op and used to form a huge 
combine of commercial businesses, are charg- 
ing that the Farm Bureau is doing them 
more harm than good. 

GRAIN DEALERS FEEL SQUEEZE oF OHIO FARM 
BUREAU 


(By Richard C. Bixler) 


MILLERSBURG.—Two independent grain ele- 
vator and feed mill operators here say they 
are feeling the squeeze of what some farm- 
ers are calling monopolistic practices of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Association. 

The Farm Bureau is an organization that 
offers purchasing and marketing services to 
farmers. It currently is under fire for some 
of its practices by U. S. Rep. Joseph Y. Res- 
nick, D-N. Y. 

Floyd Crilow and Roman Weaver, partners 
who operate the Holmesville Elevator in 
Holmesville, with a branch elevator here, 
sold and stored wheat at the Dover Milling 
Co. plant in Wooster until the Farm Bureau 
bought that plant and refused to do busi- 
ness with them, they said yesterday. 

Holmesville is five miles north of this 
Holmes County community. The partners 
have operated the elevator there 10 years. 
Their elevator here is the former Millersburg 
Equity Plant which went bankrupt, was 
bought by a lumber company and then 
leased to Crilow and Weaver. 

“We often bought more wheat than we 
had room to store in our elevator and trucked 
the excess to the Dover Milling Co. at Woos- 
ter to store for our customers,” Crilow said. 
“We've also sold wheat to Dover Milling from 
time to time.” 

“After the Farm Bureau bought Dover 
Milling last July, they refused to buy or 
store any of our wheat. They said they would 
buy only from individual farmers and 
wouldn't handle wheat from an independent 
mill, only from a co-op. 

“Now we have to truck wheat fifty miles 
to Mansfield instead of 15 miles to Wooster.” 

Crilow said there was no money in han- 
dling wheat at today's prices but “if we 
made any money on it at all before, it's 
gone now with the extra cost of hauling it 
so far. 

“The only reason we bother with it at all 
is as a service to our farm customers who 
also trade with us for other things.” 

Crilow said the Farm Bureau has never 
approached him about buying his business 
and that he was not sure he would be inter- 
ested if they did. There are not many Farm 
Bureau members in Holmes County, he 
added. 

Crilow continued: 

“About half my customers are Amish and 
they don't belong to farm organizations, Of 
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the other half, a few belong to Farm Bureau, 
a few to other farm organizations and some 
are strictly independent.” 

He said that with most of his customers 
having no connections with or interest in 
the Farm Bureau, it is not likely to pressure 
him out of business. 

Another independent mill owner-operator, 
this one in southeastern Wayne County, told 
The Plain Dealer he had experienced the 
same problem. He asked not to be named “be- 
cause I have to live with these people.” 

The Wayne County man said he, also, had 
Sold wheat to Dover Milling at Wooster be- 
fore the change of ownership. 

One day, he said, he sent a truckload of 
Wheat to Wooster and his driver was told 
it would not be accepted for the same rea- 
sons given the Holmsaville Elevator owners. 

As a result, the Wayne County man says 
he now trucks his wheat ‘considerable 
farther.” 

“But it may have been for the best, I am 
Betting a better price, more accurate weight 
accounting and better grading.” 

He did not disclose the name or location 
of his new buyer. 


Farm Co-op Srock Is Harp To Marker 
(By Richard C. Bixler) 


ASHLAND—The value of Ashland County 
Farm Bureau Co-op stock cates, also 
known as patronage dividends, apparently de- 
pends on one's point view. 

A banker here, the Ashland County auditor 
and others have declared them valueless for 
loan collateral and tax purposes, 

But Franklin Keener, a director of the 
Ashland Co-op, says “I'd like to buy all I 
could get” at reduced prices. 

U. S. Rep. Joseph Y. Resnick, D-N.Y., has 
Criticized the practice by some farm bureaus 
Co-ops of issuing nonredeemable certificates 
instead of cash. He has called it an “outright 
deception and fraud“ and has asked for an 
investigation by Ohio Atty. Gen. William 
B. Saxbe. 

Keener lives near Nankin, a small com- 
munity four miles north of here. His neigh- 
bors and other farmers in the area, includ- 
ing those opposed to the Farm Bureau, re- 
gard him as a fine man and a ‘successful 
farmer. 

“I heard somebody was offering this stock 
for 25 cents a share,” Keener said. “I'd like 
to buy all I could get my hands on at that 
Price, But I haven't been able to find out 
who made that offer.” 

An advertisement in the classified column 
of the local newspaper has—for several 
days—offered for sale cheap“ an undisclosed 
amount of Class A common, Class B com- 
mon and Class A preferred Ashland County 
Farm Bureau stock—and certificates of 
Ownership. 

Farmers who buy merchandise from and 
sell commodities to the Farm Bureau here 
earn a share of the profits the Co-op makes 
each year. Instead of cash, they received stock 
Certificates until the early 1950s. 

In the 50s and early 60s, the co-op 
Switched from stock certificates to certifi- 
cates of ownership. In the early to mid-60s, 
it again switched, this time to a letter of 
advice, 

The stock certificates included a stated par 
Value of $10 a share. 

The certificates of ownership are smaller. 
less complicated in language and state no 
Par value. Typed on them is a dollar figure 
representing the holder's share of that 
year's profits. 

The letter of advice first was issued after 
a government ruling that the co-op, In order 
te be exempt from corporate income tax, 
must pay farmer-members at least 20% in 
Cash from profits earned. The individual 
Profits can be held in reserve. 

The balance owed the farmer-member is 
typed on the letter of advice telling the hold- 
er he must declare the withheld dividend, 
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plus the amount of the check, for income 
tax purposes. 

Keener said he believed the co-op would 
eventually redeem the stock certificates, 
many of which date back to 1946, for full 
par value. 

“We talked about it last year,” he said. 
“But the directors agreed we would only put 
It back in blocks. A block costs $80,000. Our 
profits last year were $35,000. But we had 
to build a new mill at Loudonyille and that 
cost $200,000. 

“The mill was needed because the smaller 
mills can't handle the amount of grain 
farmers produce these days. They'd be walt- 
ing in line for hours and there wouldn't be 
enough storage room, These new mills oper- 
ate more efficiently; save them lots of time.” 

Keener said to his knowledge the co-op 
here had made money only in the last two 
years. 

“One year they were $40,000 in the red. he 
declared. Id say we have made quite an 
improvement.” 


Hawaii's Leigh-Wai Doo Outstanding 
Despite Polio Handicap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always an inspiration for me to read 
of a young person who has distinguished 
himself in scholastic endeavors or other 
worthwhile pursuits. It is particularly 
inspiring when success is achieved despite 
a serious physical handicap, In this con- 
nection, I call attention to an exceptional 
young Hawaii citizen, Leigh-Wai Doo, of 
Honolulu. 

This young man was stricken with 
polio at the age of 9 months, which left 
him crippled in both legs. Despite the loss 
of use of his legs from infancy, Leigh-Wal 
has never considered himself to be a 
handicapped person. He set his goals 
high, and with courage and determina- 
tion has shown that what matters in life 
is not what people cannot do, but what 
they can do. Leigh-Wai has become an 
expert surfer and has appeared in nu- 
merous surfing movies which demon- 
strate what a man can achieve without 
the use of strong legs. 

Leigh-Wai has also excelled in other 
activities. His leadership ability and the 
preeminence he has gained among his 
contemporaries are indicated by his elec- 
tion as student body president at Puna- 
hou School in Honolulu, as well as the 
American College in Paris. He is present- 
ly a senior at Columbia 3 
majoring in history, with his eyes set 
on a future in either business or law. 

I believe Leigh-Wai's story has a very 
special message for handicapped persons 
across the Nation, as it focuses attention 
on the very real abilities which can be 
developed by persons with physical 
handicaps. 2 

As we salute the 20th anniversary of 
the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, I would m 
to take this means to commend this 
young Hawaii citizen who has shown 
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what a handicapped person can accom- 
plish through the attributes of superb 
courage and determination. 


I therefore insert in the CONCRESSIONAL ` 


ReEcorD an excellent article about Leigh- 
Wai Doo, by Staff Writer David Butwin, 
which appeared in the September 10, 
1967, issue of the Honolulu Sunday Star- 
Bulletin & Advertiser: 
He Surrs, Dares, DRIVES Desprre LEGS 
HANDICAP 
(By David Butwin) 


Leigh-Wai Doo bears his handicap so well 
he seems almost unaware of it. 

He surfs, skin-dives, dates and fools around 
In an old station wagon like any other 21- 
year-old college boy on summer vacation— 
despite a pair of cripled legs that have been 
useless since infancy. 

Leigh-Wai—one of six children of Mee 
Chow Doos, 1035 Kinau St.—says the handi- 
cap has caused him deep mental anguish 
only once in his life. 

“I'll tell you,” he said the other day, driv- 
ing through Waikiki, the first time it really 
struck me was not when I was very young. 


“In those days my family and friends ac- 


cepted me fully. We played touch football, 
swam and everything, and although I knew 
I was different, it didn't bother me. 


“But the first time it hurt was seeing my- | 


self in-a surfing movie. Until then all my 
conceptions of surfing formed an idea of 
standing up on the board, even though I 
have to kneel down and . 

He broke off to ogle a well-endowed blonde 
swinging by on the sidewalk. 

“What was I saying?” He laughed, “Oh, I 
was about 15 then, and there I was on the 
screen surfing on my hands and knees, I 
think it was the first time I realized I was 
handicapped, that I was different from 
others. 

“So for a while—you might consider this 
a bit Juvenile—I didn't feel much like surfing 
in front of crowds. I was embarrassed.” 

Not for long. After a period of agonizing 
self-appraisal in which he faced up with his 
handicap and decided to accept it, Leigh- 
Wai returned to the waves and surfed with 
a new gusto. 

“I'm very thankful for surfing,” he said. 
“It's given me a whole outlook, a way of 
leading a hardy life. 

"I unleash a lot of my aggressiveness in 
the surf, work off a great deal of anxieties 
and frustrations. I don't recall a time I ever 
came out of the water not smiling.” 

Leigh-Wai—who has never stood up on a 
surfboard but has conquered the big waves 
of Pipeline, Sunset, Walmea and Haleiwa in 
a low crouch—will look up his board this 
week and head back to New York for his 
senior year at Columbia University. 

This does not portend a land-locked exis- 
tence. If he sees as much as a ripple in New 
York Harbor, Leigh-Wai will hunt up a board 
and paddle out. 

He has surfed such improbable spots as 
Biarritz on France's south coast, the Guern- 
sey and Jersey Channel islands off Normandy, 
Newport, R.I, and New York. He’s appearcd 
in a dozen surfing movies, usually demon- 
strating what a man can achieve without 
strong legs. 

Mee Chow Doo, a successful Honolulu en- 
trepreneur, said he brought up his son with 
no more or less consideration than the five 
other children. 

“Leigh-Wai was stricken with polio when 
he was 9 months old,” his father said. “That's 
why it was very difficult for us to diagnose it, 
because he wasn't old enough to walk any- 
way. 

“The fortunate part, he never felt any self- 
pity. ee LOBE MOREY LOE CORDON ret: 
and then regress. But he never asked any 
special consideration. 
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“In a way you got to give some credit to 
us: We meyer gave him special considera- 
tion.” 

Leigh-Wal thinks it somewhat fortunate 
that he was stricken before he knew how it 
feels to walk and run on strong legs. 

“I was quite fortunate in that I was raised 
this way all my life,” he said. “Thus I didn’t 
have to make an adjustment, which I would 
imagine would make it 10 times harder, I’ye 
never known anything else.” 

Leigh-Wal is thankful that, unlike a 
friend of his who was crippled in a diving 
accident, he has feeling in his legs. 

Normally Leigh-Wai wears a brace on his 
left leg, which is considerably weaker than 
his right. When he takes off the brace, he 
uses a pair of aluminum crutches or a cane. 

“I take the crutches when I go hiking,“ he 
said. “That way I'm able to leap over boul- 
ders, I've climbed in the Sierra Nevadas, the 
western Washington mountains, and even 
little old Diamond Head." 

Above the waist Leigh-Wai is powerfully 
built, the result of long swims and years of 
board-paddling. 

At Columbia he is majoring in history, but 
this summer he got an inside look at the 
business world, working in the management 
training program at Dole Co, “I have been 
toying with the idea of going into business 
or maybe law,” he said. 

Strangers often tend to treat handicapped 
persons with painstaking courtesy. Lelgh-Wai 
hasn't noticed this, and wouldn't expect It. 

“I'm very fortunate,” he said, “that so far 
I've had no trouble getting along with 
people.” 

Fellow students at Punahou (1964) and 

the American College in Paris thought 
enough of Leigh-Wai to elect him student 
body president. 
From time to time,” he went on, “I have 
felt . . embarrassment, if you wish. When 
it does occur I try to throw myself more 
fully into the situation. 

“But the thought rarely occurs to me that 
I'm handicapped. In fact I don't even know 
much about polio, I've never studied up on 
it. Really, it’s been no hindrance at all.” 


Platform of the American Veterans 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, which lives by 
its motto “Citizens First, Veterans Sec- 
ond,” this year held its national con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N.J., in June. 
In its platform were planks about for- 
eign affairs and resolutions about Viet- 
nam and the Middle East. These planks 
are both sober and sensible. I include the 
international affairs plank in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

We the members of the American Vet- 
erans Committee, believe that in interna- 
tional affairs the objective of the United 
States is the maintenance of peace. All else 
aside, the world must avoid the holocaust of 
nuclear war. Within that framework our for- 
eign policy, like our domestic policy, must be 
oriented to enhance the welfare of the in- 
dividual, be he black, white, brown, or yel- 
low, so that he may eat and sleep in safety, 
live his life under government of his choice 
and reallze to the fullest extent possible the 
measure of his aspirations. 
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I. THE UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 

Only the progressive subordination of na- 
tional sovereignty to a democratic world gov- 
ernment operating under and implementing 
world law can ultimately and permanently 
eliminate the heavy burdens of national arm- 
aments and the scourge of international wel- 
fare, and permit the full development of 
human freedom. Because of its successful ex- 
perience with federalism, its worldwide posi- 
tion of material and moral strength and its 
desire for peace, the United States, by pre- 
cept and example, should take the lead in 
promoting the ultimate subordination of na- 
tional authority to that of the United Na- 
tions ọn a progressive basis that will en- 
hance our freedom and well-being. Recogni- 
tion of the rule of law in International rela- 
tions where such law presently exists, by 
prompt repeal of the Connally reservation 
would be one such step. 

We believe that there must be an acceler- 
ation of progress of the ratification of the 
international, human rights agreement by 
the United States and other member nations 
of the United Nations and a greater assertion 
of leadership by the United States in the 
United Nations in furtherance of the work of 
the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights. 

The United Nations continues to be man's 
best hope for peace; and support of the 
United Nations must be an essential part of 
our foreign policy. We favor encouragement 
and aid to the formation of supranational 
authorities of a regional nature and of treaty 
agreements which limit the sovereignty of the 
participating nations in order to secure mu- 
tual advantage, such as the European Com- 
mon Market, Euratom and others. 

We regard the integrity and Independence 
of the Secretary General's office as expressed 
in the Charter crucial to the existence and 
growth of the United Nations. We shall op- 
pose any attempt which seeks to weaken the 
powers of this office. 

We fully support a United Nations police 
force as one of the important contributions 
to peacekeeping in the world. The peacekeep- 


_ing forces of the United Nations must be 


supported financially by all members of the 
UN and this support must be obligatory. 


II. NUCLEAR TESTING AND DISARMAMENT 


Complete elimination of nuclear weapons 
testing should be the goal of American for- 
eign policy. Our world finds itself in the 
unique and unenviable position where one 
generation can make life on earth unlivable 
for another generation. 

The United States, as the foremost nuclear 
power, must take the lead in bringing the 
other nuclear powers—Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union, and Communist China—to- 
gether in good faith in efforts to reach agree- 
ment for cessation of nuclear weapons tests. 

Complete and total disarmament is the 
ultimate summum bonum, but this is an 
objective remote in time and immediate 
achievement is not feasible. Efforts toward 
that goal, nonetheless should be made by the 
United States and should be encouraged in 
other nations. Mankind can never reach its 
true destiny if it must continue to allocate 
so high a percentage of its resources to forge 
the weapons of war. 

TI. THE UNITED STATES AND ITS ALLIES 

Inevitably differences will arise between 
the United States and its Allies, but these are 
differences which can be resolved around the 
conference table. In its negotiations the 
United States should seek no more than the 
rights and privileges of a willing partner. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was formed in a world considerably different 
from the world of today. It is time for the 
NATO Nations to reassess the objectives and 
reformulate the NATO role. Its continued 
organization and operation should reflect its 
changing purpose. 

In Latin America, the United States has 
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uneasy allies, but allies nonetheless. We 
must bend every effort to erase the image of 
the United States as a prosperous, patroniz- 
ing, and paternalistic benefactor. It should 
be the objective of the United States foreign 
policy to create Instead an image of a United 
States that wants to be a good partner, as 
well as a good neighbor, in helping the peo- 
ples of Latin America work out their own 
destinies, 

The United States should, at every turn, 
encourage the United Nations or the Orga- 
nization of American States to be the forum 
in which to resolve differences and disagree- 
ments among or with our Latin American 
neighbors. We must show by word and deed 
that we have no desire to Impose our own 
form of government or way of life upon any 
country of Latin America. At the same time 
we must make it clear that we will honor 4 
call for help by any Latin American country 
whose existence and destiny is being threat- 
ened by external foreign directed activity. 

IV. THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 

The twentieth century is the era of the 
new nations of Africa and of Asia. The United 
States must stand ready to help those na- 
tions and peoples, if they seek our help, to 
establish their way of life and direct their 
own destinies. 

The forum of the United Nations must be 
held open to them in their efforts to develop 
responsible independence, and the services of 
the specialized agencies should be placed at 
their behest. 

United States foreign aid to developing 
countries should be continued and utiliezd 
at points of greatest potential. The United 
States should use its financial and economic 
resources to help the people of weak and 
developing nations achieve self government, 
and should, if requested, provide economic 
heip to protect them from engulfment or 
encroachment by foreign powers seeking to 
impose their own ideologies, disciplines or 
governments. 

The Peace Corps, since its founding, has 
been an effective ambassador, It should be 
continued and expanded, 

Only when asked and only when It is clear 
that armed force is necessary to thwart a 
takeover by powers inimical to the welfare 
of a weak and developing nation, should the 
United States furnish military assistance. In 
these circumstances the United States should 
stand ready to give military aid to such a 
country to oppose imposition of an external 
power, and should make it clear that its 
military effort is directed toward that ob- 
jective alone. 

V. SOVIET UNION AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


The years have shown that coexistence with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
not only possible, but is also a necessity, if 
the world is to remain at peace. This must 
be our modus vivendi for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Every step should be taken to enhance, 
improve, and expand the spheres of coexist- 
ence whether by more frequent cultural ex- 
changes, increased travel by United States 
citizens to the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lite countries, expanded trade beyond the 
Iron Curtain, or others. If we follow this 
policy and practice, we shall find the areas 
of agreement becoming wider and the differ- 
ences, narrower. The inevitable result, where 
people meet people, is that the government 
of. the Soviet Union will no longer be able 
to insulate the Russians from the ways of the 
Russians from the way of the free world and 
disregard the yearnings of the Russian citi- 
zenry—which we believe to be the same as 
ours—for a world at peace and for good will 
to other peoples of the earth. 

Communist China is the riddle wrapped 
up in the enigma that Russia used to be. 

Any and all avenues that help us learn 
more about it or initiate exchange of ideas, 
must be explored, The forum of the United 
Nations is one p: means of increasing 
our knowledge. It should no longer be denied 
the Communist Chinese. We would not, how- 
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ever, deprive Nationalist China of its place in 
the United Nations. 


VI, WORLD TRADE 


The path to world peace through world 
trade is long, tortuous, and not always 
clearly marked, The United States should 
take the lead in, where possible, and en- 
courage, where not, the movement toward 
freer trade among nations. Countries must 
export as well as import and stabilizing ad- 
justments will have to be made. Where hard- 
ships are visited upon domestic industries, 
some form of temporary relief should be 
provided. AVC endorses the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 and urges its continued imple- 
mentation by negotiations and agreements. 

VII. THE-EXAMPLE OF AMERICA 


Events beginning with World War I and 
continuing in the post World War II world 
we live in have thrust upon the United 
States a position of power and responsibility 
it can neither avoid nor minimize. That posi- 
tion inevitably generates envy, jealousy, and 
hostility by less fortunate peoples of the 
earth. It is the difficult, but essential, task 
of the United States to wear its mantle of 
world leadership gracefully, to use its power 
cautiously, and to exercise its responsibility 
wisely, striving to make the right decisions 
in order to preserve world peace and to en- 
able the peoples of the world to work out 
their destinies in an atmosphere that ac- 
cords the individual his basic human right 
and permits him to achieve the fullest meas- 
ure of self-expression. 

RESOLUTION—"'VIETNAM” 

The war in Vietnam is far more than a 
military struggle taking place in one small 
distant country. At stake are the peace and 
freedom of the world. The Vietnamese con- 
flict—presently confined to one country 
could spread to a general Asian war or even 
another world war. Hence, it is in the best 
interest of the United States and of world 
peace to settle this conflict under terms that 
will strengthen the basis for peace and free- 
dom in the world. To settle this conflict, the 
U.S. has three possible courses to follow: 

1) to withdraw unilaterally; 

2) to destroy both the Vietcong and 
North Vietnam by military action; 

3) to hold the line in South Vietnam while 
pursuing a settiement for an enduring peace. 

AVC rejects the first two approaches. 

Unilateral withdrawal would not bring 
peace but would unleash totalitarian forces 
in Asia and in the rest of the world that 
would upset the delicate international bal- 
ance that has so far checked a third world 
war. 

The second alternative—to éstablish a 
total. military victory over both Vietcong 
and North Vietnam—would likewise hasten 
the likelihood of a cataclysmic clash with 
China and, perhaps, Russia as well. í 

Under these circumstances, AVO advocates 
the pursuit of a dual policy: 

1) to halt a Communist takeover in South 
Vietnam by continuing the American pres- 
ence; 

2) to probe every possible channel for a 
settlement that would further an enduring 
peace. 

For this reason, AVC endorses the U 
thant proposals for a peace effort: 

a) an immediate multilateral ceasefire; 

b) immediate negotiations on the agenda 


-and parties to participate in a formal con- 


ference. 

c) a reconvened Geneva Conference to 
work out the terms of a proposed settle- 
ment. 

While the U.S. should press for this three 
point program, we ought also use our full 
influence to tee a free and fair elec- 
tion in South Vietnam with the objective of 
establishing a representative and viable gov- 
ernment. 
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RESOLUTTION— Mpx East” 


The American Veterans Committee calls 
upon the government of the United States 
to use its maximum effort to create a fair 
and lasting peace between Israel and the 
Arab nations. Such peace must be based 
upon such economic and military realities as 
will insure the survival of Israel and the Arab 
States and resolution of the human prob- 
lems of Arab refugees and must be guar- 
anteed by the major powers. 


The Best Kind of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to understand what has happened 
to the great American ideal, I find solace 
in the message of a Wisconsin clergy- 
man, the text of which was recently 
sent to me by one of my constituents. 
The sermon was delivered the Sunday 
before Independence Day by the Rever- 
end Norman S. Ream, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Wauwatosa, 
Wis. Perhaps we would not have as 
much chaos and hatred in the country 
today if there was more of this type 
message and a little less of the constant 
antagonistic attacks upon the great 
American traditions which have been 
so prevalent in recent years. 

Under the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I include the above-mention- 
ed sermon: 

Tue Best KIND or GOVERNMENT 
(By Norman S. Ream) 


“Behold, I have bought you this day. . .”— 
Genesis 47:23. 

There are a few acres of land not far from 
here which mean a great deal to me, Because 
of the nature of my profession, those few 
wooded acres with a little stream running 
through them, and on which is a small white 
house, are the first real estate I ever owned. 

. The day after I had bought those acres I 
drove out from hy home aud walked over 
every foot of my “country estate.” As I did so 
I found myself repeating the words. “This 
land is mine, this land is mine.” To own a 
piece of land, to have proprietorship in those 
few acres, gave to me a sense of well being 
and security which somehow or other I had 
never known before. Even though I realize 
that our ultimate security ought never to be 
in things, the ownership of that piece of land 
gave me a real satisfaction and a new ap- 
preciation of and love for this grand and 
glorious country called the United States of 
America where a man can still enjoy the 
privileges of private property. 

Soon after I had acquired my little piece of 
earth, I installed a flagpole because I wanted 
to see my country’s flag, which I un- 
ashamediy admit to loving and honoring, 
flying over my acreage. At the base of the 
flagpole I placed in the concrete a small 
bronze plaque. On it are two nouns joined by 
a conjunction, The two nouns are word sym- 
bois representing God's two greatest gifts to 
man. They are, “Faith and Freedom“. 

It would be a wonderful thing if every 
family in America could own a piece of the 
soll. It does do something to a person. Jeffer- 
son knew it, and no doubt that is why he 
advocated that only land owners should be 
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able to vote in the new country which he 
was helping to establish, One somehow or 
other has a greater love for his country and a 
greater interest in its welfare when he owns a 
piece of it which he can call his. 

There are some strange things happening 
in our country today which I doubt would be 
happening if more of our citizens felt that 
they owned this land in which they live. One 
of these strange and different things Is a 
black power advocate shouting, 

“I will not go to Vietnam. I will not serve 
in the army. I will say, ‘Hell, no’... I will 
go to jail. To hell with this country.” 

This is indeed a strange thing to be hap- 
pening in America, but it is only one of many 
strange things that are happening. It is 
strange to see an unthinking mob of New 
York beatniks publicly burning the 
American flag. 

It is strange to see college students de- 
manding that the institutions which they 
are privileged to attend be run by them- 
selves, instead of the administrative and 
faculty officials who have been charged with 
that responsibility. 

It is strange to see American streets which 
are unsafe for honest ciitzens, and court 
decisions which protect the criminal more 
than the criminal’s victim. 

It is strange to see a national policy which 
fights communism 10,000 miles away but 
permits it to flourish 90 miles away. 

11 


On this Sunday closest to Independence 
Day it is appropriate to remember the words 
and lives of some of those men who made this 
country possible, and to reflect on our na- 
tional heritage. = Venn = 

In a time when some theologians are say- 
ing, “God is dead“, it is refreshing to re- 
call that the Mayflower Compact, that docu- 
ment which was the first in all recorded his- 
tory to be signed by those it was meant to 
govern, mentions the deity five times in its 
three short paragraphs. Certainly these were 
men and women of faith, in search of free- 
dom. 

It is thrilling to read the concluding words 
of the Declaration of Independence and re- 
flect on the character and the conviction 
those men who wrote there: ! 

“With firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor.” 

It is good to remember General George 
Washington praying at Valley Forge, and 
Abraham Lincoln saying in his Gettysburg 
Address: 

“That this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Yes, it is indeed strange, that the religious 
faith which helped establish America and 
gave strength and courage to its founders 
is more and more being outlawed in the 
land, 

Faith and freedom are interdependent and 
always belong together. As a nation during 
the last several decades we have lost much 
of our traditional faith in God, Along with 
it has gone much of our traditional free- 
dom. Now we look more to the state than 
to God, and with each increasing glance 
in that direction we chip away a bit of our 
free heritage. To look to the state always in- 
creases the power of the state, and a con- 
centration of power is what always precedes 
the destruction of liberty. 

pied 


Let me illustrate that last point—a con- 
centration of power is what always precedes 
the destruction of Uberty. The illustration 
is at least 3000 years old. 

I need but refer to the passage of scripture 
contained in the 47th chapter of the book 
of Genesis. In that book we read how the 
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father and brothers of Joseph left the land 
of Canaan and went to Egypt because there 
was a scarcity of food. They settled in the 
land with the Pharaoh's blessings. Joseph, 
the younger brother, was the Pharoah’s prime 
minister, but he was still under the domina- 
tion and rule of the Pharaoh. As time went 
on, the famine which had covered the land 
of Canaan spread into Egypt. Joseph had 
foreseen it In the Pharaoh’s dream which he 
had interpreted. Joseph proceeded to store 
great quantities of food during a seven year 
period in preparation for the seven years of 
famine that were to come. It was the people's 
food; it belonged to them. It was gathered 
by the government into vast warehouses and 
kept there in preparation for the future. 

When the famine came, however, the food 
was not given back to the people; it was sold 
to the people. Finally when the people had 
no more money with which to buy the food, 
the Pharaoh said to them, “You don't need 
money, just bring me your cattle." So the 
people brought their cattle, their herds, their 
oxen and asses, and gave those to the Pharoah 
in exchange for food. The following year 
when the famine still continued and they 
had no money and no cattle, the Pharoah 
said, “You will not need money and you will 
not need cattle, Just give me your land, and 
I will give you food in exchange for that.” 
The hungry people gave their land to the 
Pharaoh and the Pharaoh gave them food, 
their food which they had produced and 
given to the Pharaoh in order to prepare 
for this very emergency. 

The following year the famine still con- 
tinued. The people now had no money, they 
had no cattle, they had no land. So they 
went once more to the Pharaoh and you can 
read what Joseph, speaking for the Pharaoh, 
told them by turning to the 23rd verse of the 
47th chapter of Genesis: 

“Behold, I have bought you this day, and 
your land, for the Pharaoh.” 

The food which the Pharaoh had taken 
from the people represented power over the 
people, and a concentration of power, in 
that instance as in every instance, preceded 
the destruction of freedom. The Pharaoh had 
bought the people, they were now his slaves. 

James Madison, one of the founding 


“There are more instances of the abridg- 
ment of freedom of the people by gradual 
and silent encroachment of those in power 


and faith in themselves. 

Once they lose faith in themselves and faith 

te some other source for 

are necessary to life, they 
ve to sacrifice their freedom and 

have taken the first step toward slavery. 

Iv 


y. many people in our so- 
speak and act as if they 
which is ours as Amer- 
icans. They are the kind of people I cited at 
this sermon—they can 
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us are ashamed. But 


Eric Hoffer, the part-time longshoreman 
and philosopher, has characterized some of 
the people who are America’s worst critics: 

“The attitude of the intellectual commu- 
nity toward America is shaped not by the 
creative few but by the many who for one 
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reason or another cannot transmute their 
dissatisfaction into a creative impulse, and 
cannot acquire a sense of uniqueness and of 
growth by developing and expressing their 
capacities and talents. There is nothing in 
contemporary America that can cure or alle- 
viate their chronic frustration. 

“Even if we-should banish poverty from 
the land, lift up the Negro to true equality, 
withdraw from Vietnam and give half of the 
national income as foreign aid they will still 
see America as an air-conditioned nightmare 
unfit for them to live in.” 

Which leads us to the title of this sermon, 
“The Best Kind of Government.” The best 
kind of government is always, of course, self 
government, but if men and women cannot 
or will not be self-governing in their desires, 
their passions, their greed, then they will al- 
ways be governed by others. The less self 
government there is, the more imposed gov- 
ernment there will be. If each one of us 
cannot be a self-governing, self-reliant, in- 
dependent, honest person of good character, 
then we invite some external force to take 
over our life and to govern it for us. 

The whole history of the loss of human 
liberty is the history of men and women who 
will not govern themselves properly and 
adequately. When things get difficult, when 
they suffer the consequences of their own 
lack of self-government, they cry out to 
someone (ultimately the government), Here 
is our land, here is our cattle, here is our 
money. Come, give us food, and we will be 
your slaves.” 

We live in a world where, as always, there 
is opportunity and challenge, but in order 
to meet the opportunity and the challenge, 
we must remain free. With a firm reliance 
on Almighty God and with deep conviction 
that our heritage of freedom and individ- 
ualism is a blessing bestowed upon us by 
Almighty God, we will be able to write an- 
other chapter in man's continuing struggle 
for meaning and fulfillment, and succeeding 
generations will rise up and call us blessed. 


The Requirements of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of the frustrations and emotions 
that too often seem to rule in troublous 
and perilous times it is truly refreshing 
to read the words of President Bourguiba 
of Tunisia, as taken from an address he 
recently delivered to the Tunisian Stu- 
dents Association. 


In that address, President Bourguiba 
commented in a statesmanlike and real- 
istic manner on two of the major foreign 
policy issues of the day—the Middle East 
and Vietnam—and it seems to me that 
underlying his words is some clear evi- 
dence of the trust and confidence that he 
and his people place in our Nation, a 
condition that was heretofore served and, 
I hope, will continue to serve as the 
foundation for a friendly and coopera- 
tive relationship between our two coun- 


I submit President Bourguiba's re- 
marks for the information of my col- 
leagues: . 
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PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND VIETNAM 


(Excerpts from an address deliyered on Au- 
gust 23, 1967, before the executive com- 
mittee of the Tunisian Students Associa- 
tion) 

Ever since the cold war divided the world 
into two opposite camps, students have been 
the subject of a keen competition for their 
allegiance and support. Each of these two 
camps wanted to have them on thelr side. 
Being endowed with great generosity of spirit 
and views, the young rather than the adults 
can become easily stirred up by great ideas. 
Therefore, a certain kind of propaganda aims 
at sparking and exploiting tais enthusiasm 
to a point where the students are so highly 
intoxicated that they lose their ability to 
exercise their personal Judgement. Thus con- 
ditioned, they become the tool of a propa- 
ganda which they have not bothered in most 
cases tor analyse. 

On every issue they want to have progres- 
siye ideas, and it so happens that in their 
eyes, the Soviet positions bear the perfect 
label of progressive thinking. These students 
tend, therefore, to always ally their views on 
attitudes which they have not themselves 
conceived and they come to consider Marshall 
Sallal of Yemen as a progressive leader, but 
not Bourguiba whose actions aim at emanci- 
pating the women, instructing and guiding 
the youth, and insuring dignity and a decent 
standard of living for his people. 

FOR A RATIONAL APPROACH TO WORLD PROBLEMS 


I would only have to attack the Americans 
or “Imperialism” to be classified among the 
progressive and revolutionary leaders of the 
world. This is not serious. This attitude of 
proselytism flows from the very foundations 
of the Marxist-Leninist philosophy, which 
assumes that communism will eventually 
triumph in the world. Since the United 
States is the only Power capable of barring 
the achievement of such a purpose, the 
Soviet Union does everything it can to in- 
crease the number of its supporters, or at 
least, to decrease the number of America's 
friends. In this endeavor the U.S.S.R. is 
guided by some sort of a messianic attitude 
for it is convinced that it obeys a fundamen- 
tal law of history and if the propaganda 
slogans sometimes happen to change ac- 
cording to International circumstances, the 
objective remains the same. 

But paradoxically, while some countries of 
the “Third World” are using such slogans, 
the country where communism was first in- 
troduced is in the process of changing the 
very foundations of Marxism, 

It is also significant that the Soviet Union 
and the United States have come to a point 
where they can reach agreement on a cer- 
tain number of issues, and they sometimes 
do so over the shoulders of some countries 
of the “Third World" which believed that 
they could count on the revolutionary “‘sol!- 
darity” of Soviet Russia. 

All things being what they are and espe- 
cially what they become, we are determined 
as far as we are concerned to seek every pos- 
sible assistance whether it comes from the 
East or from the West, with a view to im- 
plementing our development programs. 

We all know too well what it costs some 
countries which label themselves revolution- 
ary to act like the legendary Don Quixote. 
While they battle against the windmills of 
imperialism, the people whom they are re- 
sponsible for continue to endure the worst 
kind of misery, and live under conditions 
where the most elementary liberties are 
denied. 

ARAB POLICY TOWARD ISRAEL 

The fight against “Imperialism” remains 
the prime concern of these regimes and in 
the specific case of Palestine, they have con- 
tinued to pursue a policy of dropping the 
substance for the shadow. 
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The State of Israel is by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It is 
furthermore a member of the United Nations 
and its existence is only challenged by the 
Arab States. It is useless in these conditions 
to refuse adamantly to recognize this reality. 
To claim to eradicate Israel from the map of 
the world is to condemn oneself to virtual 
isolation. No matter how regrettable and 
unjust it is, such & situation does exist. 

This injustice dates back to when the 
United Nations founded Israel in violation 
of the moral code and the principles which 
are contained in its Charter. 

I maintain that in our action to put an 
end to such an injustice, we must take such 
a factor into account. Instead the policy 
which the Arabs have pursued up to now. 
has resulted in showing the sympathy of all 
the people, even those of the Soviet bloc, 
and of the “Third World”, to the side of 
Israel. 

It is generally believed that it is Egypt 
who created the casus belli while in our view 
it is the very existence of Israel which con- 
stitutes an aggression. Ever since Israel has 
been recognized by the United Nations, we 
ought to have considered such a fact so as 
to better choose an appropriate strategy 
which would have ensured, in the long run, 
complete victory over Israeli colonialism, 

THE RESULTS OF MISCALCULATION 

Because the aggressor was expected to 
come from the east and he came instead 
from the west, because an error was com- 
mitted in weighing the actual balance of 
forces, and because the circumstances were 
most inappropriate to modify by force an in- 
just equilibrium which resulted from à pre- 
vious defeat, the Arab countries are now sub- 
jected to the terrible humiliation of a new 
defeat and the occupation of new parts of 
thelr territories. 

Israel was content with her borders of 1956 
and neither did she claim the entire city of 
Jerusalem, nor the west bank of the Jordan 
River, nor half of the Suez Canal, nor the 
other territories which she now occupies in 
the Sinal Peninsula. But a series of measures 
were taken deliberately and without consid- 
ering the risks involved to bar her access 
to the Gulf of Aqaba, which was one of the 
elements of this equilibrium that had been 
tolerated as the lesser evil following the 
tripartite aggression of 1956 and which had 
been embodied in an international agree- 
ment. f 

One very well knew that the opponent 
would not fall to react and the Arab press 
itself hinted at such a possibility, (Al 
Ahram, of May 26, 1967). This reaction was 
indeed clearly foreseen. It was even expected 
so as to justify a counter-offensive which 
would “Put an End” to the State of Israel. 

Since then, the Israeli forces have reached 
the bank of the Suez Canal and after being 
subjected to a downpour of fire and napalm, 
the Arabs are once again on the road to 
exodus. 

FOR A NEW APPROACH 

After the defeat which they just endured, 
the Arab States should reconsider the po- 
licy which they have stubbornly pursued for 
the past 20 years. Whatever it costs them, the 
lesser evil would be to end the state of bel- 
ligerency in order to recover the lands which 
have been conquered by the Jewish State, 
and to avert greater dangers. 

After that, they would have to strive and 
promote their people to the level of strong 
and highly developed nations, so that they 
would one day, be capable to prevent any 
injustice, to deter any aggression, and to 
wield, one day, the greater power. 

I referred specifically to the case of Pales- 
tine to illustrate my thoughts and to demon- 
strate to you that the young people, who 
would be called upon to exercise responsi- 
bilities in their countries, must learn to rés- 
son sensibly and soundly, and not to shut 
their eyes on some realities, no matter how 
unpleasant they are, 
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VIETNAM AND POWER POLITICS 


I read with interest the various motions 
which you have adopted during your recent 
Congress and I particularly noted your con- 
cern over the problem of Vietnam. I believe, 
however, that you have not analysed this is- 
sue deeply enough, for it is not as simple as 
one might be led to believe. It is indeed a 
most serious issue which is liable to disrupt 
the whole balance of power in the world. 

Following the last war, the world found 
itself divided into two blocs: the communist 
countries and the others. If the requirements 
of the war had temporarily brought together 
the so-called Allied Powers against Hitler's 
Germany, the fundamental differences of 
their regimes did not in anyway disappear. 
Once Nazism was clamped down, each of the 
former allies hurriedly attempted to enlarge 
its zone of influence, 

Therefore, after the Soviets and the Amer- 
icans had, each for themselves, proceeded to 
simultaneously “liberate” some parts of the 
world, they established a demarcation line 
which corresponded to the advance of their 
respective armies. The grounds of such a 
confrontation were successively Germany 
and Austria, later Korea and later still, Viet- 
nam. 

On several occasions, the Soviet Union at- 
tempted to improve her positions, but she 
had to back down in the face of firm resist- 
ance. The Berlin crisis and the Korean war 
were the most acute developments of So- 
viet-American confrontation, and it is with 
a view to presering such a balance that the 
Soviet Union and the United States are still 
maintaining their forces in both Germanies. 

If sometimes the two great Powers col- 
lided in an armed conflict by proxy like in 
Korea, such a war nevertheless, always ended 
with a return to the status quo ante. It was 
finally realized that the division of some 
countries would only end when first a de- 
tente, then an understanding prevail be- 
tween the two super Powers. Great progress 
has already been made in that direction. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHINA 


But since then, China entered the scene 
and in pressuring Hanoi to maintain its in- 
transigent stand, she seeks nothing else but 
to confound the Soviet Union and to prove 
that guerrilla warfare can defeat the Amer- 
ican armies, If such were the case, it would 
demonstrate that the United States are not 
invincible in spite of their nuclear hard- 
ware. 

China's hopes could then be fulfilled and 
nothing would prevent the outpour of its 
multitudes over Vietnam, Asia, and even 
Russia, She would furthermore be in a po- 
sition to claim and indeed grab the leader- 
ship of the communist world. 

It is in the light of these considerations 
that we ought to understand the oft repeated 
demand by Hanoi’s leaders that: “The ag- 
gressor should leave first, then peace, free- 
dom, and reunification would then set in by 
themselves“. This is a precondition which 
has never been set forth by any people strug- 
gling for their liberation even in colonial 
wars. During the Algerian war, neither did 
the Algerian Provisional Government, nor 
Ben Bella, nor Boumedienne, ever insist that 
the French Forces withdraw before any ne- 
gotiations could 

A close analysis of the events leads indeed 
to the conclusion that the Vietnam war is 
being fought behind the scenes by the 
United States and China. Considering that 
the world balance of power hovers in the 
midst of such a conflict, it seems unlikely 
that the United States would give up in these 
conditions. Mao Tse Tung on the other hand 
is bent on demonstrating that the U.S. can 
indeed be forced to surrender. 

THE DANGER OF WAR 

One can imagine the kind of danger to 
which the world would be if East 
Germany or the Federal Republic attempted 
to achieve for their own sake—like in Viet- 
nam—the reunification of the country. A 
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confiict between the red army and the Amer- 
ican forces would be unavoidable, 

Now everyone knows that the United 
States are willing to close their military 
bases abroad. In the case of Vietnam, they 
simply want to make sure that once their 
forces are withdrawn, appropriate conven- 
tions would insure complete self determina- 
tion for the Vietnamese people, that is their 
ability to elect the regime of their choice 
and the men of their choice. I fear that 
should the United States withdraw without 
pricr agreement specifying such a guarantee, 
Vietnam might not be reunified, and neither 
would it become free nor independent. His- 
tory and the specific weight of China some- 
how seem to point toward such an eventu- 
ality which would without fall bring man- 
kind to the brink of a third World War. 


China is left today to the destructive 
frenzy of the Red Guards who do not even 
respect the immunity of diplomatic mis- 
sions. One could fear the worst from these 
unleashed hordes. The Soviet Union cer- 
tainly does not wish to see a victorious China 
emerge, for she knows all too well the danger 
to which she herself would be exposed. The 
whole Asian part of her territory could be 
dangerously threatened. 

Today one can say without paradox that 
the Soviet Union fears China more than she 
would the United States. Perhaps she even 
does foresee that one day she would need 
their help just as in the darkest years of 
Hitler’s aggression. Therefore things are far 
from being that simple and the so called 
“Imperialism” is quite often only a question 
of point of view. 

It is only unfortunate for mankind that 
peace should be based upon a balance of 
power. At Potsdam and Yalta the world was 
sliced Into spheres of influence and every- 
time one of the major Powers attempted to 
expand its own zone, it was generally the 
country situated on the threshold which 
paid the heavy price of such a move, This is 
the case of Germany, of Korea, and of Viet- 
nam. 

But while in the first two instances some 
sort of an agreement seems to prevail on the 
basis of peaceful coexistence that is in effect 
the maintenance of the status quo until a 
more meaningful understanding could be 
sought, in Vietnam, China regards “peaceful 
co-existence” as an act of treason in terms 
of revolutionary principles and she strives 
hard to demonstrate that her position is the 
only right one. 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF PEACE 

I do not seek to spare or please any coun- 
try when I maintain that the world would 
be in danger if in the event of a movement 
of public opinion the United States were 
to return to their former isolationism. One 
could content that Vietnam means little to 
them after all, and that the Chinese are, at 
the moment, in no position to threaten them, 
but, granted a U.S. unilateral withdrawal 
from Vietnam, China would most certainly 
submerge all the countries of the region, and 
pull away from Moscow the leadership of the 
communist world, thus j world 
peace. Vietnam would be the first country 
to be overrun, then would come the turn of 
India, which already experienced Chinese ag- 
gression, then Outer Mongolia, whose posi- 
tion is believed to be threatened. Thus deter- 
mined to expand their vital space by con- 
quest, the Chinese would march off to re- 
establish their old empire. A Third World 
War would be doomed to break out. The 
dimensions and the significance of the con- 
flict being waged in Vietnam go therefore 
far beyond the border of this country and 
although it may seem paradoxical, one could 
contend that the Vietnamese are fighting the 
wrong enemies. Those who actually encour- 
age them to fight the Americans are none 
other than the very same leaders, who behind 
the scenes, await the opportunity to enslave 
them and to rebuild the former Chinese 
Empire. 
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Given the facts of geography, the specific 
weight of China, and her insistence to cling 
to Stalin’s ideology, one could not but con- 
clude that Vietnam would experience a fate 
similar to the one which had befallen the 
countries of Eastern Europe in the days of 
Stalin: 

If communism champions democracy and 
independence, it certainly does so in coun- 
tries other than those who were subjected 
to the tyranny of Stalin or who are now 
threatened to fall under Mao's. Even the 
Soviet Union has now realized that and is 
proceeding to change her ideological con- 
cepts. When the real image of Stalinism was 
finally unveiled, the iron clad unity which 
held the communist world together, disinte- 
grated forever, but in the process, the Soviet 
Union won the confidence of a great number 
of democracies which did not doubt Khru- 
shchey’s sincerity when he initiated his his- 
toric turn-about in favour of peaceful co- 
existence. 

PROGRESS VERSUS DEMAGOGY 


I am therefore surprised that some young 
people still continue to measure the sub- 
stance of progressive leadership in terms of 
standards established by suck and such 
country, and that they systematically and 
blindly use this arbitrary yardstick to judge 
the position of their own country. 

Real progress amounts to raising the stand- 
ards of one’s people and to actively promote 
its evolution through an appropriate social 
policy, through the education of youth, the 
emancipation of women, and the eradication 
of obsolete traditions; so many endeavors, 
that even the Soviet Pravda acknowledges, 
are being achieved in Tunisia. 


It is therefore unfortunate that some 
rather sound-minded people who are some- 
times plagued by a feeling of guilt, do not 
dare express their opinions freely and feel 
obliged to conform their views to the ideol- 
ogy which is “in” at the moment. If one is 
genuinely convinced of the righteousness of 
his opinion, I do not object, for there is 
nothing I appreciate more than a sincere 
action. But I cannot stand systematic align- 
ment. One must have the courage to defend 
his point of view in as much as it is founded 
on reason, realities, and precise facts. If such 
a point of view happens to be contrary to 
mine, I nevertheless respect it, for no specific 
ties of dependence bind me either to the 
United States, or to Great Britain, or to any 
other Power. 


. 


A French official was recently quoted as 
saying, “Among all the countries I visited, it 
is Tunisia which appeared to me as being the 
least dependent.” It is true indeed, that we 
hang on no one’s coat tails. Our people are 
relatively mature, we have a long history be- 
hind us, and we try to analyse events ob- 
jectively. This is why we have never stooped 
to resort to the kind of demagogic practices 
which are being followed by some so called 
revolutionary countries. Their setbacks are 
all too well known, and if the gentlemen who 
govern these countries really wanted to serve 
their people, why don’t they strive to help 
them make up for centuries of backwardness 
and raise their social, economic, and tech- 
nological standards, instead of being reduced 
to begging right and left, in order to feed 
them. 

Tunisia enjoys everybody's respect and 
esteem, whether it be the Soviet Union, the 
United States, or France, whom we fought 
for so long. We also never laboured under 
the complexes of those countries whose proc- 
ess of decolonization was ill started and who 
were never able to overcome their past bitter- 
ness. 

It is essentially in this spirit that I would 
like to see the students fulfill their mission 
which is to serve their country first, instead 
of trying to conform themselves to uncom- 
promising attitudes. 
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Ghetto Riots’ Message Clear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial in the Arlington Heights Herald 
and 15 other suburban newspapers pub- 
lished by Paddock Publications, Inc., 
Arlington Heights, Hl., the urgent mat- 
ters of ghetto rioting and urban poverty 
were discussed in a most thoughtful, dis- 
passionate way. 

The Paddock editorial of September 1, 
1967, not only presented the problem 
and defined the devastation it causes, but 
it also suggested some possible solutions. 

I offer for the Recorp the Paddock 
Publications’ editorial entitled: “Ghetto 
Riots’ Message Clear.” The editorial fol- 
lows: 


GHETTO Riots’ MESSAGE CLEAR 


The nightmare of slum rebellion, break- 
down of civil discipline, crime and crisis 
erupting in our cities has left the nation 
numb with horror. 

The message carried by the bricks and 
bottles of ghetto rioters is unmistakable: 
participation in our competitive society 
cannot be limited by skin color, economic 
background, or denial of education. An in- 
dividual must be measured in terms of his 
own work, efforts, skill, and potential. 

There is no cheap or simple answer to an 
accumulation of more than 100 years of 
deprivation, exploitation and injustice. 
Somehow, the means must be found to dis- 
tribute opportunities in our society more 
equitably. 

Our system must be made to work between 
the majority “haves” and the minority “have 
nots.” We can no longer afford to survive 
in cities half-prosperous and half-poor, half 
free and half less-than-free. 

Indifference and inaction have helped to 
create the atmosphere for violence and are 
the result of our refusal to deal with the 
legitimate grievances of Negroes and other 
disadvantaged citizens. 

Both the public and private sectors of our 
society have failed to identify and treat the 
conditions that lead to such violence: to 
erase slum housing, to raise incomes, to 
provide better education and medical care, 
to furnish cultural standards for people who 
have never known them. 

The first necessity is to provide for proper 
law enforcement. 

There can be no freedom, no progress in 
the absence of order; laws cannot be re- 
written by warfare in the streets. 

The rights of some citizens cannot be pro- 
tected by destroying the rights of all others. 
Majorities have a right to protection of life 
and property as much as minorities; it is a 
crime for rioters to terrorize cities, and such 
law breakers are criminals, not “social pro- 
testers.” 

While law and order must prevall—includ- 
ing stern measures if necessary—we cannot 
abandon our-national commitment to equal 
opportunity and equal justice. 

If our current crises have taught us noth- 
ing else, they have demonstrated the In- 
ability of government alone to cure all na- 
tional ills, guarantee equality, create incen- 
tives develop self-respect, or erase overnight 
acentury of neglect and injustice. 

Tired refinements of 30-year-old political 
themes, drawn from Depression Era condi- 
tions, are scarcely suited to meet the ar 
of 1967. 
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New ideas, new methods and approaches 
are needed that will challenge the workings 
of our society at its critical core. There must 
be a commitment of resources, reordering 
of priorities, and redirecting of programs 
and funds. 

We need constructive programs to train; 
to impart skills to the jobless; to repair the 
disadvantages of inadequate education: to 
teach adults to read and write; to enable 
people to own their own homes and busi- 
nesses; to make possible full participation in 
the market place as responsible citizens. 

Such commitments must come not only 
from government, but from private indus- 
try, private organizations, and private in- 
dividuals as well. 

Private investment must be attracted to 
deteriorating neighborhoods; “investment 
partnerships” created to eradicate slum 
housing; racial barriers to gainful employ- 
ment and union membership lowered; in- 
dustry's efforts to recruit, train, and hire the 
hard-core unemployed accelerated; new jobs 
created by strengthening, expanding the 
economy. 

More attention must be directed to new 
proposals, such as “Earn and Learn Centers” 
developed jointly by business, labor, and 
local government widen career opportunities, 
as well as the “Neighborhood Action Cru- 
sade“ offered by 40 GOP congressmen as an 
immediate program of 3 action to 
defuse city tensions. 

Solving America’s eats dilemma is the 
obligation of every citizen, for all of us are 
inescapably involved. It must command our 
full effort, support and resources. 


Vietnam Election Observer States Views 
in Honolula Advertiser Interview 
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or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr, Speaker, the 
South Vietnamese election is over, and 
the voting demonstrated the over- 
whelming unity of the South Vietnamese 
in assuring their nation the right of self- 
determination. As we know, despite the 
most adverse of conditions in that em- 
battled country, more than 80 percent 
of the electorate turned out to vote on 
September 3. 

The U.S. observer team sent by Presi- 
dent Johnson to inspect the voting 
process, correspondents on the scene, 
and experts who witnessed the election, 
have agreed as to the general fairness 
and responsibility with which the elec- 
tion was handled. 

One of the most informative reports 
which I have read by a member of the 
observer team was that of Pulitzer Prize 
editor, Eugene Patterson of the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Mr. Gardiner B. Jones, associate editor 
of the Honolulu Advertiser, had an in- 
depth interview with Mr. Patterson fol- 
lowing his mission to Vietnam, and I 
would like to have the results of that 
interview printed in the Recor for the 
attention of the Members. 

The article, “Observer Finds Hope in 
Vietnam Election,” which appeared in 
the Wednesday, September 6, 1967, issue 
of the Honolulu Advertiser, follows: 
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Ossegven FINDS Horx IN VIETNAM ELECTION 
(By Gardiner B. Jones) 

The Vlet Cong threatened: “If you vote, 
you die.” Yet the peasants voted, and some 
indeed may die for it. 

“This ls the result of 20 years of Vietna- 
mese dead.“ said a young man at a polling 
Place. 

Artillery rumbling within hearing of a 
voting booth. Free but not free. A first step 
but not democracy arrived. Peasants beset 
by pressures, yet in the circumstances given 
a “reasonably fair” chance to choose. 

So the picture unfolded yesterday as seen 
by Eugene Patterson, Pulitzer Prize editor of 
The Atlanta Constitution and a member of 
the 20-man American mission to observe the 
Vietnam election. 

Patterson is a hawk—or, at least, strongly 
Pro-Vietnam—and there's little doubt his 
Views were reinforced. But even the doves on 
the mission seem to have been sold that the 
flection was, in Vietnam terms, a fair one. 

Patterson was fishing on a Georgia lake 
When the White House called, asking him to 
go to Vietnam. Long an Administration sup- 
Porter, nevertheless he was leery of becom- 
ing party to a venture that conceivably might 
be designed for narrow partisan purposes. 
After shooting some blunt questions to his 
White House caller, he agreed to go. 

Obviously, he is glad he went. Just as ob- 
Viously, he was a good choice for the assign- 
Ment. He is a short, solid pink man who con- 
veys strength. He has flat blue eyes, thinning 
reddish hair, and a wide; tough mouth. There 
is no-nonsense brain behind the square face. 

OVER VIETNAM'S SHOULDER 


Patterson spoke in a Southerner’s soft, 
Tound-cornered tones, using measured, 
thoughtful sentences. He Is how he recounted 
his four days of looking over Vietnam's 
shoulder while the embattled country eletted 
President. 

“I think it is a major step forward. It gives 
Me some hope that at last the long turning 
Will come. Up to now, the only way the Viet- 
Mamese peasant could express dissatisfaction 
Was to go out into the paddies and take up 
a 


gun. 

“But once he has the alternative of the 
ballot there is the beginning of hope for the 
Peasant. Without that, the gun is his only 
recourse. I don't mean to say that we sud- 
denly have a flourishing democracy in Viet- 
nam. but the first step has been taken. 

“I had a translator and an escort and s 

Yguard and a helicopter, and I was able 
to talk with about 100 Vietnamese, ranging 
from officials in Saigon to the province and 
hamlet chiefs and the little guys. I got away 
from Saigon and the official parties and could 
drop in on hamlets where they had no notice 
and could not prepare. 

“I was impressed by the organizational 
efficiency, It is supposed to be an inefficient 
Central government but they had the word 
Out, rigst down to the hamlet chiefs. 

“The polling places were set up just as 
they should have been and the officials were 
Serious about their work. The polling places 
Were open to observers for the candidates, 
and they could sit there all day and I was 
able to interview them. This, of course, 18 
the self-policing aspect that makes the dem- 
Ocratic system work. 

“On the other hand, it wasn't free for 
General Minh. The regime wouldn't allow 
him back in the country as a candidate. To 
that extent it wasn't a free election. In Sal- 
gon, I was impressed by the freedom of the 
Press, and they used it richly to smite the 
Candidates hip and thigh and to criticize 
the government. 

“Yet they shut down two newspapers on 
the eve of the election, so again you can’t 
say it was a free election in the Western 
sense. 
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“AN IRONY © 

“There is an irony. Many critics of our 
Vietnam policy have been very vociferous 
in saying why should we try to transplant 
our system and values to an Oriental country. 

“Now the past week they have been saying 
the opposite—why aren't those people out 
there using these values in an election? They 
can't have it both ways. 

“I was pleased by the conduct of the elec- 
tion. I don’t think it was rigged. 

“Now there were certain pressures. In an 
autocratic tradition where the province chiefs 
are appointed by the Saigon government, the 
village chiefs are going to turn out the vote 
to please the province chiefs. And this is 
bound to generate pressure on the voters. 
Yet almost two-thirds of the peasants voted 
against the government. In the context of 
Vietnam, this election was reasonably fair. 

“I went to Hue on election day. This is a 
very political city and I saw something really 
moving: A doddering old man and a bright 
young woman casting their votes, and they 
both obviously believed in what they were 
doing. 

“This one old blind man came out of the 
polling place. He couldn't see but he had a 
great face and he was tapping along and 
when he got to the stairs one of the other 
members of the mission took his arm to 
help him. 

“And then this member of the mission 
asked a young Vietnamese standing there 
what he thought of all this, and the young 
man said he was impressed. And then he 
pointed to the old man and said: 

This is the result of 20 years of Viet- 
namese dead—for that old man to vote.“ 

“There was some concern there might be 
efforts to manipulate the returns after the 
polls closed. It is always possible to stuff the 
boxes after the ballots are cast. We have had 
that in some elections in the United States. 

“In Vietnam the polls closed at 4 p.m., and 
at 11 I went down to the place in Saigon 
where they did the tabulation and they still 
had nothing and there began to be a sus- 
picion that there might be some rigging. 

“But there are arguments against that: 
The U.S. Embassy had some spot checkers 
scattered around the country and Radio 
Vietnam also was doing some checking very 
fast and broadcasting partial returns. The 
day after the election, in comparing the 
specific figures of the Embassy and Radio 


Vietnam, they tallied very well with the of- 


ficial figures. 

There was a certain authoritarianism in 
that 83 per cent turnout. The people wanted 
to do what they were expected to do, which 
was to yote. So in a sense there was pressure 
for a big vote, but it is the beginning of in- 
dependent thought and choice. 

“Now Dzu (Truong Dinh Dzu, the civilian 
peace candidate) ran better than expected 
and there were several factors in that. The 
biggest was peace. He said, ‘Vote for me 
and I'll make peace.“ But he did not con- 
cern himself with how he would do so, But 
it had its appeal. The other civilian candi- 
dates were older men and familiar and, as 
we have learned in our own politics, it's a 
young man’s world. Dzu proved that dema- 
goguery works in Vietnam as well as in the 
U.S. 

SUPPORTER OF POLICY 

“When the White House asked me to go 
on this mission they just said that the Presi- 
dent felt it was in the best interest of the 
United States. I inquired whether it was 
going to be such that opponents of our pol- 
icy would not be included and I was told, 
no, that the mission would be a cross-sec- 
tion of the American people without regard 
to views on policy. 

“I am a supporter of our policy but the 
other newspaperman on the mission, John 
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Knight, has fought our policy since 1945. 
We are poles apart. 

“I also asked whether I would have to join 
in a concensus statement. I doubt that we 
could. The Vietnamese at a high level re- 
peatedly made the point that they were glad 
we had come and that they felt our presence 
would help insure the honesty of the elec- 
tions. 

“We were criticized by some of the candi- 
dates who indicated they thought.we had no 
business there: Other countries were repre- 
sented by observer teams: Malaysia, Korea, 
Japan, New Zealand and Australia—and I 
even ran into some Dutchmen. Premier Ky 
invited all these countries to be represented 
and I think he was pretty smart to do so, 

“We wanted to break into little groups 
and the U.S. government wanted us to do so. 
They had some things laid on for us but 
made it clear we were free to operate as we 
wanted. We all had escort officers. The secu- 
rity was pretty heavy because they feared 
Viet Cong demonstration attacks on us. 

“The first day I followed the State De- 
partment plan and went down into the Delta, 
The second day Gov. Tom McCall of Oregon 
and I got an airplane and went up the coast. 
The province chief was on hand and sug- 
gested one hamlet to visit; we also visited 
two others that he did not suggest. We got 
away sufficiently and I think we had an in- 
dependent look. 

“In talks with voters I would ask if they 
had a voting card. Each person had an identi- 
ty card and also had to have a yoting card 
and had to show both of them to vote. We 
had reports that in some sections the gov- 
ernment had refused to issue cards, I asked 
people if they thought the election would be 
falir and the answer was uniformly yes, but 
you had to be aware that the hamlet chief 
was usually right there to overhear. 

IT WAS REMARKABLE 


“It was remarkable, an election in this 
war. In one place you could hear the artil- 
lery rumbling off in the distance the day of 
the voting. 

“The Viet Cong put on tremendous pres- 
sure. I asked voters if the Viet Cong had 
made any threats. The average peasant would 
say no, but the province chiefs would tell 
you yes. In one province there were three 
places where the government could not pro- 
vide security and those people did not get to 
vote. Altogether, there were 2 million people 
who could not vote. 

“An American Army major impressed me. 
He said, This is a great thing. I don’t know 
about their politics and I don’t care, but we 
have half a dozen villages on our security 
perimeter and the Viet Cong have been com- 
ing in but the province chief goes on issu- 
ing voting cards and Charlie comes in and 
telis the peasants: If you vote you die. We 
went out and told them: If you vote, you 
live. 

It's that simple and I am going out 
there election day with troops and guns. If 
I do this and then next week I see this farm- 
er out there plowing with his buffalo, we have 
made some headway. So I'll be there with 
guns and troops." 

“You can see they have had to make a 
Judgment between a rock and a very hard 
place. I think we have to understand the 
position the Vietnamese is in today. If he 
voted, his card has been clipped on the corner 
and so if he wants something from the gov- 
ernment he can show that he voted on elec- 
tion day. But if the Viet Cong catch him 
with that card it might go hard for him. 

“I hope we have the beginnings of a sys- 
tem that they can believe in. It gives them 
an alternative to terrorism as a way to bring 
about change.” 


* 
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HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier in this session I was privileged to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a thoughtful letter from one of my con- 
stituents whose husband is currently 
serving our country in Southeast Asia. 
Since then the writer has further shared 
with me her views concerning the prob- 
lems faced by our military personnel as 
well as her personal feelings concerning 
this Nation of ours, I was particularly im- 
pressed by an article she had recently 
written which in her words, contains her 
“comments on some events as they are 
taking place all over America.” I think 
the article speaks for itself and for 
countless Americans who share the con- 
cern and the feelings expressed by the 
author, Sandra A. Burke—Mrs. Thomas 
J. Burke—of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues, and place the article at this 
point in the RECORD: 

I AM AN AMERICAN 
(By Sandra A. Burke, Fort Lauderdale, Fila.) 


Taman American. 

I am proud of the heritage of this young 
nation and I am inspired by the courage of 
those who have made her great and those 
who have kept her free. 

Iam an American, angered by the “brow- 
beaters”, who being envious of our prosperity 
and world position, endeavour to vilify 
America’s image and distort American pur- 


Iam an American, enamoured of the demo- 
cratic process by which we elect our govern- 
ing bodies, and as an American, I am con- 
fident that in a democracy no Hitler, Stalin, 
nor Ho Chi Minh could survive a government 
“of the people, by the people, and for the 

e” 

I am an American, proud of.the youth who 
serve in the Peace Corps. I am filled with 
admiration at the constructive activities of 
some 110 UCLA and Valley State students 
who prefer to spend their spare time erecting 
buildings for the blind in Tijuana, thereby 
serving as good-will ambassadors to our 
Mexican neighbors, As an American, I am 
disturbed by the black booted Nazi youth 
members who desire the return of the super 
race and prefer the abominable swastika to 
the beautiful and bold “Stars and Stripes.” 

Iam an American who welcomes research, 
industry, and progress as a means to build- 
ing a better America, but I am also appre- 
hensive that research, industry, and prog- 
ress choose to be complacent, even apathetic 
about the problems of air pollution and the 
carnage of American waterways to which they 
are contributing. 

Iam an American who admires the natural 
beauty to be seen across the face of this 
vast land. . the majestic Grand Canyon 
the beautiful Cascades . . the towering 
Redwoods. As an American, I am sorely dis- 
tressed that there are those who for personal, 
monetary gains, would destroy or diminish 
the beauty of America’s natural wilderness 
areas. 
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I am an American who believes in God, 
and as a God-fearing American, I find it 
dificult to comprehend that in a land dedi- 
cated to the concept of Religious freedom 
and a land whereon the coin of the realm 
contains the motto “In God We Trust”, that 
there are those who would have us think that 
God is dead. 

I am an American, weary of the anti-war 
demonstrators who flagrantly strive, in the 
name of peace, to halt troop trains, picket 
military installations, and sabotage the 
morale of the American fighting man. I am 
tired of the bearded beatnik and the pacifist 
placard bearer who give assistance in blood, 
money, and supplies to the Viet Cong. I am 
incensed with those who burn draft cards 
or pretend to, and wtih those who flee into 
Canada to avoid the draft simply because 
they are neither men enough, nor American 
enough to accept the responsibilities which 
freedom entails. 

I am sickened with the deranged “doves” 
who utilize the telephone to harass families 
of men who have died in freedom's defense 
on the battlefields of Vietnam. And as an 
American, I am totally exasperated with 
United States citizens who feel they must 
make an excursion to Communist China or 
North Vietnam for humanity's sake, thereby 
furnishing Charlie“ with excellent propa- 
ganda for the Communist cause, 

I am an American, opposed to American 
representatives of humanity who refuse to 
face the real issues; who refuse to see that 
the real atrocities to man lie with the very 
enemy that they choose to consort with .. . 
an enemy who utilizes terrorism in its vilest 
forms and who deals in the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of civilians. This slaughter is not attribu- 
table to bombings, but to direct, premedi- 
tated murders and multilations. 

I am an American who feels overwhelming 
pride at the sight of the American flag flying 
aloft, above this nation's pillars of democ- 
racy. As an American, I am shocked at the 
sight of deluded agitators who dare to dese- 
crate, to burn, to defile that flag for which 
so many Americans have died. 

I am an American who feels strongly that 
our men in Vietnam should be backed to the 
fullest, yet as a concerned American, I can- 
not understand the complacency which pre- 
vents the active blockades of Communist 
ports, when we are totally committed to see 
this war through to the end. As a concerned 
American, I find it difficult to tolerate the 
perpetual doling out of US dollars for any 
kind or type of aid, to errant allies engaged 
in shipping goods and supplies to the Chi- 
nese Communists, Does it not matter that 
the persistent existence of these situations is 
daily increasing the number of American 
casualties and was dead? Does it not matter 
that these situations are prolonging the war 
and increasing the power of the enemy 
forces? 

Iam an American, and I, for one, am proud 
of it. As an American, I feel that our military 
members are a people, individuals, and fami- 
lies who each in their own way, contribute 
to and help maintain the defense of the 
United States of America so that all of the 
citizens of this nation, may pursue in peace, 
their ways of life. 

Iam an American. I am the wife of an en- 
listed United States Airman and the mother 
of four sons and a daughter. We are proud 
of the uniform he wears and proud of the 
nation he represents. As Americans, we can 
thank God, that such dedicated men and 
women exist, for without their dedication to 
duty, tomorrow's sun might never rise over 
our nation as she is today, and the American 
flag might not be the one flying over “the 
land of the free and the home of the brave”. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
bond Record should be processed through this 

ce. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ae 58 t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Systems Analysis Approach to Community 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, in an age 
when we have complicated problems and 
I have repeatedly called the attention of 
the Congress that we must use every con- 
Ceivable modern technology in solving 
Our cities’ problems, I think the follow- 
ing editorial from the San Bernardino 
Sun may point the way to the solution 
of the many headaches which beset out 
leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud a modern com- 
Pany like the TRW Systems group, San 
Bernardino operations, for offering its 
expertise in solving “people” problems. If 
More private organizations would con- 
tribute to the solutions of community 
heeds, such as TRW Systems is doing, 
Many of our most serious and critical 
Problems in this field could be solved. 

The editorial follows: 

APPLYING THOUGHT TO PROBLEMS 


For several months, a group of volunteer 
Citizens has been working on an approach to 
community problems that is new, different, 
=o perhaps revolutionary in a quiet sort of 

ay. 

The approach is to use orderly thought in 
Place of vague guesses and excessive emotion. 

Sponsored by United Community Services, 
the program is being guided by TRW Sys- 

, Inc., a space firm which has lent three 
Of its executives to the year-long project. 

Last January the group began community 
analysis in two broad areas, identification of 
Problems and identification of resources. A 
list of 88 problems was prepared, and of that 
list four have been declared critical and 
Chosen for action. 

The next step will be to evaluate and de- 
Sign programs of action to meet the prob- 
lems. The third step will be to integrate and 
Coordinate programs to solve specific prob- 
lems, utilizing all resources, private and 
Public. 

The four critical problems for the UCS 
area (including Crest Forest, Rialto, Crest- 
™ore-Bloomington, Colton, San Bernardino, 
Grand Terrace, Loma Linda and Highland) 
are ranked as lack of leadership, unemploy- 
ment of minority groups, park and recrea- 
tion facilities, and emotional problems and 
drug abuse of adolescents. 

All of these problems are complicated. 
Take, for instance, that of “leadership.” 
Evaluators of the problem must first con- 
Sider defining and identifying characteristics 
Of leadership, something that can produce 
argument In itself. 

They must study methods of developing 
leadership skills; ethnic and cultural barriers 
and their effect on leadership roles; the un- 
Willingness or inability to relinquish or share 
leadership functions; the tendency to seek 
leaders whose value systems and education, 
and socio-economic status, coincide with our 
Own; the difficulties of mobility between eth- 
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nic, cultural or economic status of our 
society. 

The cost to soclety of the lack of leader- 
ship, as priorities project points out, can run 
high. The inability to identify and encourage 
new leaders leaves a vacuum in the social 
order. This vacuum is either filled by persons 
with a vested interest and ulterior motives, 
or the responsibility for local citizen involve- 
ment is relinquished to someone else who 
may haye little or no interest in the local 
community. 

Certainly, this problem comes first. If this 
area had effectively used its leadership poten- 
tial in past years, then the other critical 
problems of minority unemployment, parks 
and recreation, and teen-age troubles might 
now be negligible. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the nation that the “systems approach” has 
been applied to community needs, and it 
may become a national model. High praise is 
due for the citizens who have given—and 
will give—many hours of their time, to TRW, 
which has donated expensive manpower, and 
to UCS, which is flexible enough to serve as 
a catalyst for such a program, 

The contributions of these fine people 
could well provide a key to an exciting future. 


Smoking Is Harmful to Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, last 
week in New York City some 400 dele- 
gates, representing over 30 nations, 
gathered to participate in the World 
Conference on Smoking and Health. 

The conference heard firm, unrefuted 
evidence that smoking is harmful to 
health. It was stated during the confer- 
ence that a greater effort must be made 
in the United States to provide educa- 
tional programs and materials aimed at 
giving our young people sufficient evi- 
dence to enable them to make an affirm- 
ative decision against cigarette smoking. 

As a climax to the world conference, 
the American Broadcasting Co., pro- 
duced a television and radio program 
devoted entirely to the conference. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
appeared on the program “Issues and 
Answers” on ABC. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tran- 
script of the broadcast be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS 
Sunday, September 17, 1967 

Guests: Senator Frank E. Moss (D.- 
Utah); Dr. Luther Terry, Former Surgeon 
General of the United States; Sir George E. 
Godber, Chief Medical Officer, British Minis- 
try of Health. 
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Interviewer: ABC News Science Editor 
Jules Bergman. f 

Producer: Peggy Whedon. 

Senator ROBERT KENNEDY. Every year cig- 
arettes kill more Americans than were killed 
in World War I, the Korean War and Viet- 
nam combined. Nearly as many as died in 
battle in World War II. And that is every 
year here in the United States. Each year 
cigarettes kill five times more Americans 
than traffic accidents. Lung cancer alone 
kills as many as die on the road. And we 
must accept the fact that the cigarette in- 
dustry is peddling a deadly weapon. It is 
dealing in people's lives for financial gain. 
If cigarettes turned people the same color 
outside that they do inside, instead of just 
killing people they would surely have been 
banned a long time ago. 

The cigarette companies have demon- 
strated a total inattention to public re- 
sponsibility. It is also a reflection on our 
society as a whole, on all of u3, that ciga- 
rette smoking has been permitted to con- 
tinue in our various countries. There is no 
reason for another generation of mankind, 
however, to end up disabled and the victims 
of premature death. 

We must act, and we must act now. I would 
only suggest the anti-smoking material 
should show the danger involved clearly 
and graphically, and with all the ingenuity 
that Madison Avenue uses to suggest that 
smoking is desirable. 

One suggestion I want to pass on to you 
for your consideration which I thought would 
be appropriate would be to place the tough, 
rangy man with the tattoo on his hand in 
front of a hospital ward, and have him say: 
“This is emphysema country.” 

Dr. WILLIAM STEWART. The 100 millimeter 
cigarette is absolutely in the wrong direc- 
tion, based on the evidence we have. It's really 
an affront to the American people. 

We have no authority at the present time 
to limit the size of cigarettes. We do have evi- 
dence that people smoke those cigarettes 
down as far as they smoke the smaller 
cigarettes, so they're getting a much big- 
ger dose of tar and nicotine. 

ANNOUNCER. How great is the health hazard 
from smoking cigarettes? 

What can be done to discourage young 
people from beginning to smoke? 

How can we make cigarettes less harmful? 

From New York City, the American Broad- 
casting Company brings you ISSUES AND 
ANSWERS. Our guests: Sir George Godber, 
Chief Medical Officer, British Ministry of 
Health, in charge of Great Britain’s smoking 
controls; Senator Frank Moss, Democrat of 
Utah, author of legislation to deal with the. 
hazards of smoking; and Dr. Luther Terry, 
former Surgeon General of the United States, 
who this week headed a world conference 
on smoking and health in New York City. 
They will be interviewed by ABC Science 
Editor, Jules Bergman. 

BERGMAN. Dr. Terry, five hundred scientists 
from thirty-four countries met here this week 
at this first world conference on smoking 
in health. What did you accomplish? Can 
you stop people from smoking? 

Terry. Well, you have a double question 
there. I think, in the first place, that we 
did have some very significant accomplish- 
ments as a part of this conference. In the 
first place, we brought up to date an under- 
Standing and discussion of the scientific 
facts related to smoking, not only the basic 
facts but many facts related to the psycho- 
logical and sociological aspects of smoking 
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and why people smoke. I think this Is in 
meeting with our program people who are 
working out in the field, it’s done a great 
deal to disseminate information to help give 
them new approaches. 

One of the most important things I think 
was to get this group of five hundred people 
together and to get the unanimity of under- 

of the health hazard of smoking so 
clearly brought out, understood and agreed 
upon. 

BERGMAN. Scientists around the world feel 
the danger is common, feel that it is abso- 
lutely uniform. Are we stopping people from 
smoking? 

Dr. Godber, you've had a unique experience 
in Britain that you reported on this week. 

Gonzper. I think we've stopped people by 
persuading them to stop themselves. I don’t 
think someone from outside can stop a man 
from doing that sort of thing, but in fact 
from 1961 on, after our own report in 1962, 
we did succeed in getting an appreciable 
number of people to give up smoking. We've 
got a million more non-smokers now than 
we had in 1961. 

Breroman. And you brought out the rather 
dramatic fact, I thought, this week that 
British doctors who had stopped smoking 
showed a markedly lower rate of lung cancer. 

GopHeER. Well, we've more lung cancer 
than you have in the United States. But 
British doctors began to get the evidence 
fifteen years and more ago, and they began 
to absorb it and to act on it. And in fact now 
not more than one in four of our doctors 
is smoking cigarettes only and regularly. 
Some of them smoke cigars, some of them 
smoke pipes, but less than half of them are 
smoking at all, and their reath rate from 
lung cancer has gone down by 30%, while 
the general male death rate from lung can- 
cer has gone up by 25%. Because two-thirds 
of our people are still smoking, our men. 

Bracman. Senator Moss, where does the 
Congress stand on this all-important issue? 
Do you feel you can stop people from smok- 
ing by legislation, or what? 

Moss. Well, I don’t think that we can ever 
Just legislate to stop smoking. But I think 
there is an area for legislation in education 
and warning people about smoking. We took 
the first tentative steps of course last year 
when we required that a label be put on 
the package of cigarettes. It was rather a 
milktoast and tentative sort of warning, and 
it is hoped now, and there is a bill now pend- 
ing that would beef up that warning great- 
ly, saying that cigarettes are harmful to 
health, and may cause lung cancer and other 
diseases. 

I think that we need to do this. I think 
we need to be more direct. I think we need 
additional requirements such as requiring 
the printing of the amount of tar and nico- 
tine in the cigarettes that are contained in 
the package, which is one of the things that 
it’s an additional warning, but I don’t be- 
lieve that it’s in the cards to just make a 
flat prohibition against smoking. It’s a mat- 
ter of education and getting the message 
through as to the effects, the bad effects 
there are that come from smoking, and es- 
Pecially getting it to our younger people. 

One of the things that we've noticed in the 
United States since the Surgeon General's 
report came out is that a number of our 
adults have voluntarily stopped smoking; 
about a million of them a year give up smok- 
ing, But at the same time the young ones 
come on, and at least as many and probably 
a few more than give it up. So we're not 
gaining very much. We have just about as 
Many smokers now as we had before we 
started any legislation in this field. 

Bercman. And cigarette sales, Dr. Terry, 
do continue to show a slight increase. 

Terry. Total sales, yes. Actually, per capita 
consumption is remaining over the recent 
months, has remained about the same or has 
actually dropped some. So that it does repre- 
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sent a reversal in trend of what we had over a 
period of years where there were, even the 
per capita consumption was rising steadily 
every six months and every year. 

Well, at least this has plateaued off now 
and is showing a tendency to drop. 

BERGMAN. Dr. Godber, what has happened 
in England where cigarette advertisements 
have been banned from television these past 
two years? 

Gopser. Well, things began to happen be- 
fore the ban on television advertising, and 
there has been a reduction, not yet a big 
reduction, but there has been a reduction, 
and it's still continuing. I'd like to see it 
go a lot faster. 

Terry. In that respect I think we should 
give the British a great deal of credit for the 
real stimulation of one of the first compre- 
hensive reports to come out on smoking and 
health, the Royal College of Physicians report 
which came out in 62. 

Gopssr. In 62, yes. 

Terry. And it was a real stimulus to move 
ahead faster with our studies in this country 
and elsewhere in the world. 

Moss. I was going to say on this ban of 
cigarette advertisings on television that 
Britain has put into effect, we've taken a 
step in this direction now with the ruling of 
the Federal Communications Commission on 
the equal time doctrine, that if cigarette 
advertising is carried extolling the virtues of 
cigarette smoking that equal time must be 
allotted to educational programs explaining 
the hazards of cigarette smoking. I think this 
is a fine step forward. I hope that it can be 
wired and tied into the law and can be 

ded. 

I understand that the American Cancer 
Society has had a sudden demand for a lot 
of their spot educational spots on television 
since this ruling came out. 

BERGMAN. Excuse me, gentlemen. In just a 
moment we'll be back with more issues. 

Dr. Terry, Senator Kennedy threw a tri- 
ple-barrelled basket of hand grenades into 
the legislative hopper this week to end the 
smoking hazard. Do you think that’s the 
right way to go? 

Terry. In general, yes, I think his objec- 
tives are correct in what he’s trying to do. 
I might have some difference of opinion with 
regards to certain of the specific 
For instance, the question of taxing certain 
types of cigarettes more than others because 
they have a higher nicotine content. I'm not 
sure that this could successfully be done. 

On the other hand, I'm quite in sympathy 
with the objectives which he’s approaching. 

BERGMAN. Senator Moss, I understand the 
bili which you and Senator Magnuson au- 
thored rating the tar and nicotine content 
on packages is first up in that legislative 
hopper. What chances, realistically, do you 
give Senator Kennedy’s proposals? 

Moss. Well, I think Senator Kennedy has 
some very good proposals, and I was happy 
to join him on one of his bills that he in- 
troduced in the Senate. I don't think, how- 
ever, that it’s likely that we'll have hearings 
set this year. I think it will be next spring 
or the beginning of next year's session be- 
fore we can have hearings. I think that 
there’s a reasonably good chance. 

Ot course, you're in a tough field here; 
the tobacco industry is a very large and 
lucrative industry, and it employs a lot of 
people. It goes clear back down to the 
tobacco farms as well as all the manufac- 

and salesmanship and Madison 
Avenue sales and all of this. So naturally 
there will be a great deal of counter-pressure 
from those who have an economic interest, 

However, it seems to me that the evidence 
is in, and it’s almost crushing now as it 
takes hold, and the conference that we were 
talking about, the World Conference, was one 
more step along the way. As that evidence 
piles up more and more I think the members 
of the Congress are convinced that we must 
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move in a counterattack, and at least inform 
our people and try to educate them about 
the dangers of cigarette smoking. 

Berean, Dr. Terry, many hospitals have 
removed cigarette machines. Now there's 
pressure to stop the airlines from their cus- 
tomary habit of giving away free packages of 
cigarettes. 

Terry. Many hospitals have not only re- 
moved cigarette machines but you will fre- 
quently find signs in hospitals, “Please, No 
Smoking While in the Hospital.” 

Getting to the airline question, we in the 
National Interagency Council have been 
working towards this problem over a period 
of, oh, almost two years, in which we have 
made representations to the airlines request- 
ing that they cease the gratis distribution 
of cigarettes. Fortunately, some of the 
smaller airlines have already made movement 
in that direction and have stopped the rou- 
tine distribution. Recently we have had 
communication with Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, and I think this is our greatest hope 
for action, because many of the larger com- 
panies are reluctant to stop this service un- 
less their competitors do, 

But I think there’s a real hope that we'll 
get action in this respect. 

BERGMAN. It looks like the bigger airlines 
are about to act. 

Terry. I think so. 

Moss. I think it's interesting that our mil- 
itary hospitals have cut out the distribution 
of cigarettes. It wasn't long ago that it was 
considered very patriotic for veterans orga- 
nizations and others to send a lot of cigar- 
ettes to the hospitals for hospital service 
men. Now we've of course come full cycle and 
decided that we were harming them rather 
than helping them, and the military hos- 
pitals have cut it out entirely. 

BERGMAN. Deep down, though, where is the 
real secret stopping the smoker from smok- 
ing, or stopping the youngster from acquir- 
ing the habit of smoking? You can do 80 
much to legislate it out of action. You can 
increase taxes on higher tar content cigar- 
ettes the way Senator Kennedy proposes, you 
can lessen cigarette advertising, but some- 
how there's a secret psychological satisfac- 
tion of some kind the smoker seems to get 
out of the act of smoking. How do you beat 
that? 

Moss. Well, if I may volunteer, being the 
layman on the panel here—and this has been 
a part of the discussion of the conference 
and other conferences, is that we need really 
great research in the psychological and the 
sociological factors surrounding smoking. 
We've pretty well—well, at least we've got a 
handhold on the medical results of smoking. 
But why is it that people want to smoke? 
And I'm not sure that we have the answers 
yet, and that’s the reason there must be con- 
tinued research. But in the meantime we eat 
least ought to make it so that people know 
they have their-eyes wide open when they 
take on the cigarette habit, that they're not 
only lessening their life span, but it may 
have some immediate detrimental effects on 
the body functions, and that knowing that 
they must at least Jump in that hurdie in 
order to go into the smoking habit. 

Terry. Related to the Senator's remarks I 
think it's very important for one to appre- 
ciate that one of the things that we made 
quite clear in calling this World Conference 
was that we were not here to discuss 
whether or not cigarettes were harmful to 
health. We feel very clearly that this has 
been established beyond any doubt. And 
this conference was directed more towards, 
well, what are we going to do about it since 
this has been established? 

BercGMan. Dr. Godber, what do you tell 
your young medical students, for example, to 
stop them from smoking? 

Gopzer. Well, we certainly don't tell our 
young medical students enough. This is one 
of the disappointing things, that too many 
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of the medical students are smoking. But 
this conference helps to bring out quite 
clearly that we've got a connected story to 
tell them now. We can tell them that Just 
smoking at all limits physical capacity. We 
can tell them that if they go on they'll cer- 
tainly suffer more sickness absence from 
work. And we can certainly say that they're 
more likely to suffer premature death from a 
number of things. 

There's a connected story that’s really con- 
Yincing that we haven't put across yet. And 
Dr. Terry gave some credit to the British 
Royal College of Physicians for their first 
report. But the really significant publica- 
tion of the last few years has been the 
report produced by the United States Public 
Health Service in the last few weeks. I think 
that's the biggest step forward we've had in 
a long time. 

Terry. It was a great step. You may recall 
that in the report of January, 1964, over three 
thousand articles bringing a review of the 
medical literature up to date at that time was 
embraced in this report. Then the present 
report, which has just been brought out by 
the Public Health Service, Is one which 
covers an additional two thousand scientific 
articles published since that time, and gives 
Us a great deal more current information as 
What might be called a supplement or an ex- 
tension of the report published in January 
of 84. 

Benoman. There's an amazing wealth of 
detail now present linking the hazard. 

Terry. Yes. By the way, if I may turn 
back to a question you were discussing with 
Dr. Godber a moment ago, in this country 
of persons in the age group and sex of our 
Medical students the lowest incidence of 
Smokers among the young people in this 
Country is among medical students; and 
the next lowest is among dental students. 

So I think it brings out quite clearly as 
With the same thing, a very low incidence of 
Smokers among physicians, and getting low- 
er all the time, I think it brings out quite 
Clearly that people who can appreciate the 
Scientific facts related to the health hazard 
of smoking, that you will find a response to 
it. And this is very clear among medical stu- 
dents and physicians too. 

Brnoman. I was fascinated by one report 
at the meeting from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development Medic who brought 
out the fact that men over 35 who smoke 
more than one pack a day in effect double 
their chances of dying. 

Terry. Yes, and much information is 
brought out in the recent report from Public 
Health Service with relation to overall life 
expectancy, and mortality, morbidity. As 
Well as specific diseases. And it just amplifies 
the information which was brought out in 
1964 and makes it even more completely 
convincing. I don't know how anyone could 
be doubt the question now. 

BrecmMan. The British, Dr. Terry, have 
launched a massive advertising campaign 
against smoking. What does your group plan? 

Terry. We expect of course to expand our 
Program, I think that the new ruling of the 
FCC will stimulate us to produce more ma- 
terial to make available to broadcasters to 
Present. Actually, we have a shortage of such 
Material now, so that we're going to need to 
Put a great deal more money in this. We 
expect to continue the expansion of our pro- 
Brams with regards to youth education, 
Whether we're doing it through civic groups 
Or religious groups, or whatever. 

You may recall that we started last year 
through the National Association of Parents 
and Teachers a large program directed at 
echool children, in which the PTA's are co- 
Operating in about twenty states, I believe, 
With the Inter-Agency Council and the Na- 
tional Clearing House, making information 
available to youngsters. 

BERGMAN. Senator Moss? 
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Moss. May I volunteer that I think perhaps 
part of the story that hasn't been told ade- 
quately is that there is an immediate effect 
such as illness and loss of work days which 
can be documented showing that those who 
are smokers and heavy smokers just have 
increased illness, they lose more days of work, 
and generally they have a health level that’s 
below the average person. 

Im afraid that the idea up to now has 
been that, well, maybe you're going to die a 
few years earlier, and so a young fellow just 
brushes that off. He isn't thinking about 
when he's going to be sixty years old and 
worrying about getting in the bracket where 
he’s going to die, until he gets near there. 

But if he knows that right today it in- 
creases his chance of being sick and being 
out of work, et cetera, then perhaps the 
message will get through better. 

Terry. Since our report in 64 I think one 
of the things that I've had to continually 
combat is the impression and expression of 
so many people this was a report on smoking 
and lung cancer, Well, after all, lung cancer 
was only one part of the report, and there 
are many other diseases that are just as im- 
portant and probably even more important 
in terms of the numbers of people involved, 
the disability and the deaths. 

BERGMAN. Thank you very much, gentle- 
men. In just a moment we'll be back with 
more Issues and answers. 

There were other strong words on smoking 
this week from advertising executive Emer- 
son Foote, Surgeon General William Stewart, 
and a call for legislation by Senator Robert 
Kennedy of New York: 

Kennept. I introduced three bills today 
dealing with cigarettes and cigarette adver- 
tising. The first is a strengthened version of 
a bill requiring a warning in all advertising, 
and the warning would read: “Cigarette 
smoking is dangerous to health and may 
cause death from cancer and from other dis- 
eases.” 

The second bill would authorize the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to regu- 
late the times and types of programs on 
which cigarette advertising may appear. And 
the overall volume of cigarette advertising as 
well. 

These are self-regulatory steps that I think 
the industry should take, but as they have 
not taken them, as they have not seen fit 
to move in this field I think that the Federal 
Communications Commission should deal 
with the problem itself. 

The third bill will establish a sliding scale 
on cigarettes. The current rate is four dol- 
lars per thousand cigarettes. It would re- 
main on cigarettes with less than ten milli- 
grams or 8 milligrams of nicotine. Others 
would be taxed at a higher rate, at a rate of 
fifteen dollars per thousand imposed on 
cigarettes with more than thirty milligrams 
of tar or 1.6 milligrams of nicotine. Eighteen 
brands of cigarettes would fall into this cate- 
ogry, as would most of the hundred-milli- 
meter cigarettes themselves. 

This legislation would speed the develop- 
ment of low tar and low nicotine content for 
cigarettes and enable the public to spot the 
most dangerous cigarettes by the amount of 
their cost. 

I would hope that the second Surgeon 
General's report would give impetus to the 
members of the Senate and the members of 
the House of Representatives to pass legis- 
lation which is so necessary. I think we'll 
only know that when the debate begins. 
But I think that this is extremely im- 
portant, There wasn’t a great deal of inter- 
est in passing legislation dealing with safety 
in automobiles. But we finally enacted it; 
and I think that there is public interest, 
public pressure, plus the interest and efforts 
of the Executive branch of the government 
that we could pass some legislation. 


Dr. WLAN STEWART. I personally feel 
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that we do need some regulation of TV ad- 
vertising of cigarettes, the right audience, 
something about the content. They're over- 
persuading. 

BERGMAN. What kind of regulation do you 
advocate? 

STEWART. Well, I can see regulation on time 
of showing TV commercials so that younger 
children are not exposed to them. I can see 
some regulation of content so that there is 
no symbolism of skiing, sporting, beautiful 
girls. I also would like to see the message 
added to it that cigarettes are hazardous to 
your health. : 

EMERSON Foote. A law enacted by Con- 
gress requiring a stern health warning in 
all cigarette advertising, a such as: 
“Cigarette smoking frequently leads to dis- 
ease and death” might well result in the dis- 
appearance of cigarette advertising because 
those who pay for cigarette advertising might 
not wish to see such warnings fastened to 
it, I hope this will be the case. 

But if cigarette manufacturers elect to 
continue advertising with such a warning as 
I've just suggested, an integral part of their 
copy, I feel sure it will do us more good 
than it will do them. One way or another, 
the disastrous effect of cigarette advertising 
on the health of our people, present and 
future, must be done away with. 

BERGMAN. More points of view on how to 
deal with the hazards of smoking. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being with us 
today on Issues and Answers. 

ANNOUNCER, Our guests were Sir George 
E. Godber, Chief Medical Officer of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Health; Dr. Lurther Terry, 
former Surgeon General of the United States; 
and Senator Frank Moss, Democrat of Utah. 
They were interviewed by ABC News Science 
Editor Jules Bergman. 


Retains Rights to Ocean Floor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the vast 
wealth of the seas cannot be estimated 
by 20th century technology. Yet, we know 
that the potential is vast. 

The United States has lately given 
more attention to the exploration of the 
seas, for it has been said that we know 
more about outer space than we do about 
the seas of our own planet, 

I have presented a resolution (HJ. Res. 
837) which would express the sense of 
the Congress that the seas not be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the United Na- 
tions as has been suggested by the tiny 
island of Malta. 

Should we agree to such a proposal, 
we would be throwing away the vast 
sums of money we have invested and 
will invest to harvest the bounty of the 
seas. It would be an outright takeover by 
an unstable organization of most of the 
resources of this earth. 

I certainly advocate peaceful explora- 
tion of the oceans and for international 
cooperation, but I see nothing to be 
gained by giving away all rights to own- 
ership to the United Nations. 

The day will come when we will need 
additional international rules and regu- 
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lations. I understand and support that 
concept. 

What I oppose is giving away owner- 

ship to the United Nations. We would 
thus be giving up rights and privileges 
which should not be restricted to Ameri- 
cans. 
In this context I would like to include 
an enditorial from the Tallahassee, Fla., 
Democrat urging that our ocean floors be 
kept free. 

I might add further that Tallahassee 
is the site of Florida State University, an 
institution that has taken the lead in 
oceanography research. Florida, with its 
great coastline, has a vital interest in a 
proposal such as this, and I submit that 
the resources of the sea are priceless. At 
one time it was felt that Alaska was a 
worthless piece of land. It was felt by 
many that the Louisiana purchase was 
sheer folly. 

Giving away our rights to the ocean 
floors would be foolish and shortsighted 
for this Nation. 

KEEP OCEAN FLOORS FREE 


The wealth on the floor of the ocean is 80 
great it can't even be imagined, let alone 
estimated—food, oil, gold, other rare and 
vital minerals. 

Who owns it is a developing problem. Right 
now, it’s finders-keepers with the various 
world governments getting their share mainly 
by taxation or attachment of the wealth 
when it comes ashore or produces income. 
Sooner or later, though, some government 
or company is going to make a strike so rich 
that it will be difficult to protect Its invest- 
ment from poachers operating under the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas. Obviously, 
some international rules and regulations wlll 
be needed. 

Malta, a tiny island member of the United 
Nations, proposes that the U.N. assert its 
ownership of the ocean floors which lie be- 
yond continental shelves. The Johnson ad- 
ministration is expected to oppose the sug- 
gestion in the U.N. General Assembly, and 
nearly a dozen resolutions have been intro- 
duced in Congress expressing opposition to 
U.N. ownership. These resolutions will get a 
hearing this week in a House committee 
headed by Rep. Dante Fascell of Miami. 

We agree with sponsors of the resolution 
that it is at least premature, and probably 
inadvisable, to give ownership to the U.N. 

The Malta plan offers the double attrac- 
tion of international regulation and the 
Means to finance the U.N., which so far has 
been mainly a drain on the United States 
treasury. But the UN., under its present 
disproportionate line-up of members and 
the operating inhibitions of its charter hasn't 
shown it is capable of owning, managing or 
policing much of anything. Besides, the 
United Nations did no more to put that 
wealth on the ocean floor than any of us 
mortal individuals; so it has no more right 
to declare its ownership. 

Perhaps some international law for pro- 
tection of finders’ rights would be in order 
with a severance fee to the supervising U.N. 
agency, if one is given the authority. How- 
ever, let's leave something on this earth 
available for the free exploration and ex- 
ploitation of those enterprising groups 
which are willing to take risks to find raw 
materials needed by mankind—and are will- 
ing to pay a fair share of their profits to the 
commonwealth. Ownership by the U.N., in 
its present state of inertia and confusion 
might cut off all effective exploration by 
making the potential profits too small for 
the risks. 
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Profession! Advice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
very discerning editorial concerning the 
conduct of the war in Vietnam appeared 
in the September 17, 1967, issue of the 
State, in Columbia, S.C. 

Under the title “Professional Advice,” 
Editor W. D. Workman, Jr. draws atten- 
tion to a recent letter by Lt. Gen. Ed- 
ward M. Almond, U.S. Army, retired, to 
the Wall Street Journal. General Al- 
mond, a former commander of forces in 
Korea, and a respected officer with a dis- 
tinguished record, writes that the polit- 
ical restrictions on the direction of the 
current war effort are indefensive.“ He 
goes on to say: 

If the politicians initiate a war, they 
should either be willing to fight it them- 
selves or turn it over to the military forces 
who have the knowledge to do so. 


I realize that in these ties, wars can be 
more centrally controlled than they were 
before rapid communications. But I sup- 
port General Almond and his many col- 
leagues who believe strongly that there 
should be more national interest on win- 
ning this war, rather than in the un- 
warranted concern for establishing re- 
strictions and over controlling the action 
from Washington. 

Our present administration indulges 
too many fears over what might happen 
if they allowed our military leaders more 
positive direction of the war. Meanwhile, 
the conflict drags on, and we are daily 
suffering more casualties because of their 
shortsighted views. 

I concur wholeheartedly with Bill 
Workman’s remarks, that many of our 
military leaders would agree with Gen- 
eral Almond if they were allowed to 
speak their minds. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 

Among military men whose experience 
qualifies them to speak out on the conduct 
of the Vietnamese war is Lt. Gen. Edward 
M. Aimond, a three-star general who com- 
manded major U.S. forces and operations in 
the Korean War. 

Now retired, Gen. Almond shares the view 
of many of his colleagues—in and out of the 
service—who feel the war in Vietnam can 
and should be won. In a biting letter to The 
Wall Street Journal, Gen. Almond hangs the 
term “indefensive” upon the political re- 
strictions which hamstring the military di- 
rection of the war effort. 

“Any nation that engages in war,” the 
general writes, “had better consider the ways 
to win it and not give way to its fears in the 
form of confrontation or escalation or other 
visions of destruction. 

“If the politicans initiate a war, they 
should either be willing to fight it themselves 
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or turn it over to the military forces who 
have the knowledge to do so.” 

We suspect that Gen. Almond could get 
a star-studded array of endorsements to that 
sentiment if our military leaders could speak 
their minds in contradiction to computerized 
calculations of Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara. 


Wonju Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow. 
September 22, the city of Roanoke, Va., 
a part of the congressional district I am 
privileged to represent, will celebrate 
ack has come to be known as Wonju 

y. 

In order that the other Members of the 
House and people in the Nation at large 
may have an opportunity to understand 
the true significance of this event and 
hopefully to pattern one of their own 
after it, I quote herewith the contents 
of the Wonju Day program published by 
the Sister City Committee: 


The Government’s people-to-people pro- 
has provided a bridge between 
Roanoke, Virginia, and Wonju, Korea, which 
spans great differences in language, history 
and culture. 

But there are many similarities too be- 
tween the international “sister cities’ on 
opposite sides of the world which share a 
mountain background, equal population 
and important rail traffic. 

Roanoke and Wonju also share a friend- 
ship which dates back to 1964 when Dr. 
Young U. Kim, recalling the “hospitality and 
kindness” of Roanokers during his medical 
residence several years earlier, proposed the 
afillation. Roanoke City Council authorized 
the relationship in May of that year and the 
project was turned over to the Roanoke 
Jaycees. 

An active pen-pal program between indi- 
viduals, exchange of tapes, paintings by 
school children and art objects, visits from 
Wonju residents, and the hospitality shown 
Roanoke servicemen in Wonju soon made it 
clear the program had almost spontaneously 
grown beyond the Jaycees to include the 
entire community. 

So the International Municipal Coopera- 
tion Committee of Roanoke, Virginia, Inc., 
was chartered by Virginia as a non-profit 
corporation. Known as the Sister City Com- 
mittee, it is composed of citizens who pay $1 
annual dues and clubs which pay $25. An 
11-member board runs the affairs of the 
organization. 

Wonju Day was inaugurated last Septem- 
ber by the Hon. Hyun Chul Kim, Ambassa- 
dor from the Republic of Korea. Since then, 
the committee has brought to Roanoke a 
Medical social worker, Miss Dae Hoon Kim, 
for further study in her field at the city 
health department. A teacher from Wonju 
should soon arrive here for study, while 
Wonju is welcoming a Roanoker, Maj. Rich- 
ard M. Hedrick. 

Each event continues to strengthen the 
ties of friendship between Roanokers and 
the citizens of their sister city in a rapidly 
progressing nation which is one of this coun- 
try’s closest allies, 
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The 150th Anniversary of 
Dunlapsville, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 24 the people of Dunlapsville, Ind., 
will be celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of that community. Lo- 
cated in Union County not far from the 
Ohio border in the east central section 
of the State, it is interesting to note that 
this town is only 1 year younger than 
the State of Indiana itself. 

In commemorating its continuous ex- 
istence for a century and a half, the 
residents of this pioneer settlement are 
observing a noteworthy landmark. I am 
Pleased to call attention to this achieve- 
ment, Mr, President, and ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Rxconp a short article from the Liberty 
Herald of September 8, 1967, describing 
the sesquicentennial program. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBSERVANCE OF PLATTING DUNLAPSVILLE 

Is PLANNED 
(By Mrs. Floyd Howard) 

Did you ever live in Dunlapsville or the 
psville community area? Did you ever 
attend school or church there? Were you a 
Member of the school faculty, a bus driver, 
a cook or a janitor? Were you a member, 
Committee worker or an officer of the Dun- 

lapsville Parent-Teacher organization? 

Did you ever attend a supper, carnival, 
Christmas program or a graduation at Dun- 
lapsville? Were you a trustee who had any 
Connection with Dunlapsville school? Or are 
You just a friend to the school and church? 
Well, you are invited to join with your for- 
Mer classmates and friends for church and 
& school reunion Sept. 24, 1967. 

The residents of Dunlapsville and the 

psville community and the Union 
County Historical Society join to announce 
the observance of the 150th Anniversary of 
the platting of Dunlapsville Sunday, Sept. 
24. The actual platting date is Sept. 8, 1817 
With the observance later in the month. 

Continued efforts toward the program of 
the relocation and restoration of the Dun- 
lapsyille Covered Bridge brought statewide 
Attention to this quiet residential town in 
Union county located five miles southwest 
Of Liberty. This sesquicentennial observance 
Will again bring visitors to this historic area. 

ese simple events are planned around the 
two most important things to the ploneers 
5 — to people everywhere, church and educa- 

On. 

The historic 1839 Presbyterian church will 
hold church service at 10:30 a.m. The public 
is Invited to re-visit this church which for 
30 many years was a large part of the com- 
Munity. This is the time for all former mem- 

rs and anyone who ever attended or those 
interested in the preservation of such church 
landmarks to attend service in this church 
in the country which has seen little change 
Over the years. Formerly the center of much 
Community activity the church was the 
Scene of Eighth Grade graduations for many 
years. The church was decorated with spring 
flowers, the class colors and a lofty motto 
to inspire the class members to continue 
their education. The speaker for the service 
Will be announced later. 
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After church services, there will be a pitch- 
in dinner at the Dunlapsville school. Each 
family is requested to bring a well-filled 
picnic basket and join in the fellowship of 
the dinner and afternoon activities at the 
school, Old acquaintances will be renewed 
and there will be new family members to 
meet from the babies to the “proud-grand- 
parents!" 

Start looking through your keepsakes for 
mementos to bring for display. If possible, 
prepare a card and attach it with the iden- 
tification, the year and the owner of the 
exhibit. The display committee will announce 
when displays will be set up. 

Work is being done on class lists, The com- 
mittee is asking for people to take their class 
to list. Notification of the events will be 
mailed as fast as addresses are available. 

Contact any of the following if you will 
help on lists, help work or have items to 
display: George Dragoo, Mr, and Mrs. Floyd 
Howard, Byron Nickels, Earl Frank, Mr. and 
Mrs, J. Louis Stanley, Miss Susan Judd, Mr. 
and Mrs. Glen Bryson, Mrs. Ruby Moore, Roy 
Coffman, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bryson, Marsh 
Pouder, Mr. and Mrs. Clint Bryson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Virgil Beck, Mr. and Mrs. Marion Nash, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dick Howard or Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde Kassens. 


It’s Our Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
the following poem, written by one of our 
American fightingmen in Vietnam, Sp4c. 
Tommy Walker of the 214th Combat 
Aviation Group, in the Record at this 
point: 


It’s Our STAND 
(By Sp4c. Tommy Walker) 
I thought that I would stop a while 
And write a bit today. 
About this world of ours, 
And the war so far away. 


Now I know that many read of it, 
And see it on TV. 
Sit back and say Why worry,” 
It’s thousands of miles across the sea. 


You drive your fancy sportscars. 
You go and have your fun, 

You worry not about this war, 
Or whether it'll be won. 


You only live from day to day 
There in your sheltered home, 

You never think of the soldiers 
Miles away, in Vietnam. 


You take your girl to movies, 
You take her to the beach. 

You take her to do all these things 
Because it's easy, they're in reach. 


You laugh and joke about the war, 
About the guys that are over here. 

You laugh and say you beat the draft. 
Then you say that you don't fear. 


You have your fancy convertibles. 
You have your loads of fun, 

While many of your good buddies, 
Are walking in war with a gun. 


We are fighting here in Vietnam. 
Each day always brings something new. 
But freedom is what we are fighting for. 
And all these things we must do, 


Yes, Vietnam is a strange, strange, place. 
It’s a strange type of land, 

But it will have its freedom some day 
The reason; we Americans will stand. 
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Crisis in the Cities: Rural America’s Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to an 
excellent editorial that appeared last 
Sunday, September 17, 1967, in the Sun- 
day Journal and Star. The editorial con- 
firms the opinion expressed by me in my 
August 1 radio show, in which I pointed 
to the same problem and offered a simi- 
lar solution. In fact, in October of 1966 I 
partially outlined a program along 
these lines aimed at revitalizing rural 
America and through this approach pro- 
viding the ultimate solution for the urban 
problem. My staff is currently in the 
process of drafting legislation which 
hopefully, I can introduce early next 
year. 

The editorial is as follows: 

CRISIS IN THE CITIES: RURAL AMERICA’S ROLE 


From President Johnson to the lowliest 
ghetto-dweller, Americans are becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed by the monumental prob- 
lems of their cities. Yet scarcely anyone in 
the country is giving even the slightest at- 
tention to a major cause of the condition and 
an associated remedy, 

This particular cause is the movement to 
the cities of rural and small town people, 
largely untrained in industrial skills and un- 
prepared for big city living. While mostly 

led, there is no disputing the im- 
pact this phenomenon has had on urban 
troubles. 

More than 10 million persons moved from 
rural to urban areas during the 1950s, ac- 
cording to census figures. In a little noted re- 
port recently, Jonathan Lindley, deputy as- 
sistant secretary of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, blamed this on “the 
push of poor rural conditions rather than 
the pull of urban economic opportunities.” 

Moreover, Lindley forsees this city-bound 
trek of poor people from rural sections con- 
tinuing into the mid-1970s. Perhaps by then 
everyone will have made the move. 

The national president of the Farmers 
Union, Tony T. Dechant, took note of this 
situation and wondered, quite naturally, why 
big-city mayors and other urban authori- 
ties ignore rural and small town problems, 
the solution of which would help materially 
to ease the population pressures on the 
cities, 

Many of these refugees from rural America 
would much rather stay put—if they could 
make a living there. At least some of the 
residents of the super-cities would gladly 
move to the less-congested and less-troubled 
sections of the country—if sufficient profes- 
sional, intellectual and leisure opportunity 
could be found there. 

The message in this reality is undeniable: 
one approach to the crisis in the cities is to 
develop many more off-the-farm jobs in rural 
areas and to create in these areas educa- 
tional, cultural, recreational and other serv- 
ices comparable to those of the cities. 

The message must be beamed in both di- 
rections: to the leaders of government and 
commerce in the nation and the cities and 
to the remaining people of rural America who 
would like to see a reversal of the popula- 
tion trends. 

One force which is doing something about 
the problem is the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

In a recent full-page advertisement in the 
Washington Post, the NRECA proclaimed, 
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“We believe it is time we use one of our na- 
tion's greatest assets... our uncrowded 
countryside ... to help solve the problem 
which concerns us all.” 

The NRECA pointed out: 

“In the towns and villages of rural America 
there are uncrowded streets and sidewalks. 
There is electric power and transportation. 
There are good roads to bring the products 
of hard-working people to the great market 
places. 

“What rural America lacks are job oppor- 
tunities. Of the nearly 14 million new jobs 
created in our country in the past 15 years, 
few were created in rural areas. Yet polls say 
half our population would like to live and 
work in rural areas.” 

One portion of the statement should be di- 
rected more to the people of Nebraska and 
other mid-America states than to the cities: 

“We must start now to develop job op- 
portunities, adequate hospitals and medical 
facilities, better schools and theaters and 
libraries, better water and sewer systems, 
and improved public services and facilities 
for industry in our rural areas. With them, 
rural America can meet the job hunger of its 
own people. It can provide the space and 
living room city people so desperately seek.” 

Here is an answer to the most frustrating 
domestic problem ever to face this nation. 
Its potential benefits cannot be ignored in 
the highest government and business coun- 
cils of the land. 

It will be up to the people and the leaders 
of regions such as Nebraska to make sure it 
is not ignored. 


Nikola Petkov: Champion of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
September 25, marks the 20th anniver- 
sary of the political martyrdom of the 
Bulgarian statesman and patriot, Nikola 
Petkov. 

To commemorate the death of this 
hero, the Bulgarian National Committee, 
representing the anti-Communist Bul- 
garian emigrees and Americans of Bul- 
garian ancestry, will hold a memorial 
meeting in New York City. 

The following day a religious service 
will be held here in Washington, D.C., at 
the Russian Orthodox Church in Pet- 
kov’s memory, with a reception following 
in the evening. 

On this occasion, I join my colleagues 
in saluting the courageous anti-Fascist, 
anti-Communist, democratic and liberal 
statesmen and people of Bulgaria, whose 
efforts and sacrifices are epitomized in 
the life of Nikola Petkov. > 

True nationalists, these persons have 
been made to suffer persecution, death, 
and exile because of their political be- 
liefs. Bulgaria, their homeland, has been 
crushed under totalitarian governments 
and manipulated by stronger neighbors 
for decades. 

We join our hearts and hands with 
them in the prayerful hope for a future 
in which Bulgaria will take its place 
` among the truly free, independent, and 
democratic nations of the world. 

In that time, truly, the memory and 
inspiration of Nikola Petkov will come to 
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fruition, Then we will recognize the truth 
we hold so dear: Nikola Petkov did not 
die in vain so long as the memory of his 
courage inspires us to continue the fight 
for justice and liberty. 


A Salute to Clyde T. Ellis, Able Rural 
Electric Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay tribute to a dynamic and dedi- 
cated American for the outstanding con- 
tributions which he has made to rural 
America in general and rural electrifica- 
tion in particular. I salute one of our 
former colleagues, Clyde T. Ellis, who has 
just announced his retirement as gen- 
eral manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 

Clyde Ellis has served his country well, 
first in the State legislature of his native 
Arkansas, then as a Member of the House 
of Representatives, and later as the dy- 
namic leader of the national associa- 
tion of the nearly 1,000 rural electric 
cooperatives which provide electricity in 
rural areas of 46 States. 

In the 25 years it has been my privilege 
to serve in the Congress, I have seen first- 
hand the wonderful work which has 
been accomplished by the rural electrics 
in electrifying rural America. And the 
10 rural electric cooperatives in my home 
district have done much more than sim- 
ply providing lights to their almost 45,000 
consumer members and their families. 
The power furnished by these co-ops is 
helping our farmers produce the food 
and fiber which make our Nation the 
best fed and best clothed in the world. 
That co-op power is also a vital ingredi- 
ent in the revitalization of the rural 
economy by making possible the recrea- 
tional and rural industrial developments 
which are so important to rural areas 
development. 

Mr. Speaker, the 25 years I have served 
in the Congress parallel the 25 years that 
Clyde T. Ellis has been general manager 
of NRECA, so I have had the opportunity 
and pleasure of working with Clyde many 
times on matters of importance to the 
rural electrification program. I have 
found him to be a man of great knowl- 
edge, vision and dedication. 

I was very pleased to learn that Clyde 
Ellis will continue to serve the cause of 
rural electrification in the capacity of 
special consultant to NRECA. In this 
way, the rural electrics—and rural 
America—will continue to benefit from 
his experience and talents. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that many of 
my colleagues in the House who know 
and admire Clyde T. Ellis join me in 
saluting him for his numerous contri- 
butions to the social and economic wel- 
fare of the Nation. We wish him well in 
his new role as NRECA general manager 
emeritus, special consultant to NRECA, 
and young-in-spirit elder statesman of 
the rural electrification program. 


September 21, 1967 
A Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
a letter addressed to me and the Presi- 
dent of the United States from Maj. 
Hughes A. Robinson, retired. I have 
known Mr. Robinson for several years 
and I am certain he is very much con- 
cerned over the crime situation now ex- 
isting in this country. 

Fort VALLEY, GA., 
August 7, 1967. 
To the President of the United States of 
America: 

Drar Mn. PRESIDENT: Inquires and Investi- 
gations are being made in order to determine 
the origins and causes of disturbances re- 
sulting into violence and looting in many 
metropolitan centers of the United States. 
The idea has been advanced that riots 
among Negroes can be restricted or discon- 
tinued if the causes were known. 

It requires no sage to determine the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to civil disobedi- 
ence in our metropolitan centers. The mem- 
ory of our citizens is not so deranged as to 
forget the concerted effort made by Martin 
Luther King, Jr., to discredit the local law 
enforcement authorities in various centers 
in the South just a few years ago. He went 
into such cities as Albany, Georgia; Birm- 
ingham, Alabama; Selma, Alabama; Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; St. Augustine, Florida; 
and Danville, Virginia, and in each city, he 
staged marches, and in said mraches he car- 
ried with him professional agitators and 
hoodlums from other states, and instructed 
the to provoke local enforcement officers to 
such action as to embarrass the local police. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., refused to com- 
mence Marches in locations where permits 
for said marches were easy to obtain. On pur- 
pose the early marches were designed to dis- 
credit the police on the local level. Why? 
The answer to this question is the answer 
to the origins of the riots among Negroes in 
the United States. Any local community, be 
it Negro or White, resented outside agitators 
and hoodlums coming into their community 
for the specific purpose of disturbances of 
the kind that would erupt Into conflict with 
constitutional authorities. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., directed his Corps of Hoodlums to 
obey only the local ordinances that he, Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., deemed just, and he 
ordered his followers. to disregard all laws 
that he, Martin Luther King, Jr., decided 
were not reasonable and just. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., organized and 
trained a Corps of agitators, professional rab- 
blerousers, and hoodlums to accompany him 
from state to state for the specific purpose 
of participating in marches, and with the 
idea of creating situations in which dis- 
turbances would arise In such manner as to 
embarrass the local police, and thereby pro- 
vide an opportunity to cry out “police bru- 
tality”. It is observed that Martin Luther 
King, Jr. would never end a March until 
violence erupted even though he pretended to 
preach nonviolent, 

There seemed to have been a conspiracy 
between Martin Luther King, Jr., and cer- 
tain newspapers, commentators, radio, and 
television management: it is observed that 
the news media was always on the spot when 
Martin Luther King, Jr., arrived, and the 
same news media always pictured Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in the right and local con- 
stitutional authorities in the wrong. This is 
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still being done. The television seemed to 
have been assigned as public relations agency 
for Martin Luther King, Jr., and special ef- 
forta seemed to have been put forth to 
glamorize all agitators, rabblerousers, and 
hoodlums associated with Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

Men, such as James Farmer with the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, and John Lewis and 
James Forman with the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, were inspired by 
the news coverage of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and they went further in connection with 
the program designed to discredit the local 
police and the constitutional authorities in 
each community in which marches were held 
in 1964, 1965, 1966, and 1967. Floyd McKis- 
sick succeeded James Farmer while Stokely 
Carmichael, and H, Rap Brown have since 
taken over the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee with their slogan of “Black 
Power.” The newspapers, radio and television 
Management, together with their commenta- 
tors, must share the blame, with the so- 
called Civil Rights Leaders, disguised as such 
but representing only the hoodlums, for riots 
among Negroes in the United States. 

The appropriation of One Hundred Billions 
Tor poverty programs each year will not elimi- 
nate disturbances, riots, and looting unless 
the cause is first removed: namely, demon- 
strations and inflammable speeches by the 
professional agitators, self-appointed Negro 
leaders, and rabblerousers, You cannot satisfy 
the lust for power and prestige by agitators, 
and rabblerousers with money, however large 
amounts that may be channeled Into Negro 
communities by the Federal government, 

Large amounts of money channeled into 
Negro communities only invite more riots 
instead of less; it is impossible to resolve so- 
cial Uls of any community with an invita- 
tion to remain idle and depend more and 
more upon government financial support.for 
those who have no desire to improve their 
individual status. There must be an incen- 
tive on the part of each citizen to clean up 
his home, his yard, and keep his house in 
Order. Certain types of Negroes, and I am 
among those myself, resent the Federal gov- 
ernment encouraging the hoodlums with cash 
at the expense of the tax payer. There have 
been no riota in the “so-called ghettos” in 
either Alaska or Hawalli where minority 
grbups of one type or that of another also 
have among them the “so-called ghettos”, 
Why not? There have been no self-appointed 


leaders and professional agitators who spend 


their entire time stirring up disturbances and 
inflaming the minds of the youths of those 
two states with propaganda against constitu- 
tional authorities. Until such time as demon- 
Strations, agitators, self-appolnted Negro 
leaders, and rabblerousers are removed from 
the streets of our metropolitan centers, riots 
will continue notwithstanding enormous 
amounts of the taxpayer's money being ap- 
Propriated and channeled into sections of the 
city or metropolitan centers where riots have 
been observed to have commenced by the 
hoodlums of the same locations, 

There is much discussion going on in high 
Places with regard to a conspiracy being in- 
volved in disturbances resulting into riots; it 
is my view that a definite conspiracy exists 
between Martin Luther King, Jr., and certain 
radio and television commentators, It is ob- 
served that when Martin Luther King, JT. 
carried his campaign into Albany, Georgia, 
Birmingham, Alabama, Selma, Alabama, and 
Danville, Martin Lurther King, Jr., 
and his Corps of Rabblerousers did every act 
Possible in order to create a situation in 
Which the local police would be both em- 
barrassed and charged with Police Bru- 
tality”. In this connection, in each case, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., seemed to have re- 
ceived 100% support of Northern commen- 
tators and radio and newspapers from the 
North, plus the management of all leading 
television companies with headquarters out- 
Side of the South. Regardless of the circum- 
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stances, the commenators sided against the 
constitutional authorities and in favor of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and his Corps of 
professional agitators, disguised as Civil 
Rights leaders. 

It is further to be observed that the Honor- 
able J, Edgar Hoover is given the responsi- 
bility for matters involving the internal se- 
curity of the nation. In this connection, ap- 
proximately 95% of commentators for radio 
and television companies from the North 
sided against Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and in 
favor of Martin Luther King, Jr., when there 
were statements made with regard to Martin 
Luther King, Jr, being a ‘notorious Har“, 
and many went so far, including Walter 
Cronkite, as to ridicule the distinguished Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and referred to the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, over national television, as being 
senile and made concerted efforts to force the 
resignation of the Chief of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. This is evidence of a 
conspiracy between radio- television and 
Martin Luther King, Jr., to destroy the 
United States with the use of hoodlums and 
mob leaders. 

Were it not for publicity that was made 
available to Martin Lurther King, Jr, by 
certain newspapers, magazines, commentators 
for certain radio and television companies, 
the demonstrations would have disappeared 
from the streets of our cities long ago, and 
the opportunities which had arisen for hood- 
lums and criminals to be glamorized would 
have ceased to exist, thereby eliminating the 
causes and the origins for disturbances and 
riots among the Negroes in the United States. 

‘The foregoing pages enumerated the causes 
and origins of riots. They will continue if the 
professional agitators and rabblerousers are 
permitted in our streets with their inflam- 
mable speeches and interference with nor- 
mal traffic, and the protection of the law 
when they, themselves, disregard, continu- 
ously, constitutional authority and local 
police. 

An appropriation of large sums of money 
by the Congress of the United States for “so- 
called Ghettos and Poverty pr * wil 
only encourage the professional agitators and 
rabblerousers to further arouse hoodlums to 
start disturbances for the specific purpose of 
extracting from the Congress still more large 
sums, much of said money being channeled 
into the hands of the very people who spon- 
sor disturbances. 

HUGHES ALONZO ROBINSON, 

Major, Army of the United States (ret) 


The Late Honorable Brent Spence 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, it can be 
truthfully said that Brent Spence gave 
his life to the House of Representatives 
and the constituency he served so capa- 
bly and well for many years. 

I am sad and deeply grieved at the 
passing of this great statesman from 
Kentucky. 

Brent Spence will go down in history 
for his dedicated loyalty to America, his 
willingness to allow each the opportunity 
to express his views, his fairmindedness, 
and his sound judgment. His long service 
as chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee earned him the re- 
spect and admiration of his colleagues. 


-bound to 


He was a giant among men 
one of the fortunate ones 
friendship and to benefit from his wise 
counsel and advice over the years. 


Panama Canal Treaty a Threat to 
Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or . 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of my colleagues know, I am deeply con- 
cerned over the proposed Panama Canal 
treaty which the President and his ad- 
visers developed. On seyeral occasions in 
this Chamber during the last 2 months 
I have spoken of the threats to the 
United States which are inherent in the 
proposed agreements. 

Once again I would like to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to this ill-written 
plan—this time by way of an editorial 
from the Monday, September 18, Nash- 
ville Banner, as follows: 

PANAMA CANAL TREATY A THREAT TO 
HEMISPHERE 


Brig, Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC, (Ret.) 
recently spotlighted the inherent dangers in- 
volved in abandoning U.S. control over the 
Panama Canal through negotiation of a new 
treaty. 

The geenral, director of National Security 
and Foreign Affairs for the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, made two points: 

Fidel Castro is counting on U.S. relin- 
quishment of the Canal Zone as a basis for 
scuttling the deal whereby Cuba now is 
this nation’s right to 
maintain its naval base at Guantanamo. 

A pull-out from Panama would be the first 

by which the Russians hope to attain 
control of the Caribbean. 

Gen. Hittle's warning is not idle specula- 
tion. It is grounded in fact. Havana Radio 
(Castro’s mouthpiece) more than a year ago 
bluntly stated that “the standards of mod- 
ern times apply everywhere, and Guantana- 
mo—just as Panama—is an anachronistic 
survival of colonialism.” 

It now is evident that Premier Alexel Kosy- 
gin and Castro are covertly working to pro- 
mote the pending Panama Canal Treaty as a 
prelude to demands that we also get our mil- 
itary forces off that Cuban base. With a 
Panama pull-out as a precedent, they can be 
expected to renew their tirades for that. 

Gen, Hittle’s apprehension is shared by 
other able military leaders who agree that 
control of the Caribbean by Russia would 
pose an intolerable threat to Western Hem- 
isphere defenses. 

As Gen. Hittle put it: “Once we agree to 
relinquishing control over it (the Canal) we 
have lost our freedom of action in protect- 
ing our strategic lifeline and the whole 
hemisphere.” 

One thing Congress should bear in mind in 
the consideration of any one of the several 
Panama Canal treaties before it for action is 
that success of the Red scheme to nose us 
out of the Caribbean hinges on U.S. ratifica- 
tion. With that trophy tucked under their 
belt, Kosygin and Castro could then proceed 
to put Operation No. 2 into action—an effort 
to boot us out of Cuba. 

It should be quite clear that ratification 
of the pi Panama Canal Zone treaty 
would move the world closer to the day when 
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Russian submarines would be able to prowl 
Caribbean waters in comparative safety. 
It is a canny Communist trap to avoid. 


Raw Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, James Madison 
said a long time agọ: 

I believe there are more instances of the 
abridgement of the freedom of the people by 
the gradual and silent encroachments of 
those in power than by violent and 
sudden usurpations. ' 


The vacillating, indecisive and mixed 
up policies of the Johnson administra- 
tion—which is terror stricken at the 
thought of war escalation in Vietnam— 
have been escalating the loss of freedom 
which the people of this Nation have 
been experiencing through the many 
years of the New Deal, the New Frontier, 
and the Great Society. Our people have 
truly been the recipients of the “raw 
deal.” 

Sold as a “rediscovery of the con- 
sumer,” by the administration, the ex- 
pensive consumer specialist, Betty Fur- 
ness, is busy selling L.B.J., via Madison 
Avenue techniques, to the American pub- 
lic. She says he has started the “most 
ambitious and comprehensive consumers’ 
program a President ever presented to 
Congress.” 

What has he done for the consumer? 
What he has done can better be char- 
acterized as to“ rather than for.“ The 
inflation caused by his wild spending has 
robbed every housewife of a portion of 
her grocery budget. It has inflated the 
cost of every repair, every loan for what- 
ever purpose, and every type of educa- 
tion. It has motivated businessmen, ha- 
rassed by restrictions and tax upon tax, 
to seek every avenue of sales pressure, 
with growing instances of unethical 
activity being inevitable. He has “pro- 
tected” the consumer by making sure he 
doesn’t have sufficient money to buy too 
many things and thereby reducing his 
chances of being taken.“ 

Judging from his activities while serv- 
ing as Secretary of Defense, Robert 
Strange McNamara is one of the most 
scrambled of the mixed-up whiz kids in 
Washington. The most charitable de- 
scription of him would be to call him 
stupid, but it would hardly be an ac- 
curate characterization. 

The news columns of the Nation have 
included almost daily instances of con- 
tradictory statements by this amazingly 
tenacious Secretary. A few months ago, 
he issued a dispatch to the UPI stating 
that he was calling upon the whole 
Military Establishment to give “maxi- 
mum disclosure of information except 
for that which would be of material as- 
sistance to potential enemies.” Later de- 
velopments make one wonder whether 
he was in truth referring to political 
enemies of the administration rather 
than to foreign nations. 
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On the same day that the “full disclos- 
ure” order was reported, the good Secre- 
tary suppressed the facts accompanying 
the award of contracts for the TFX 
plane. Rejecting the recommendation of 
acknowledged experts, the Secretary fa- 
vored the higher bidder with the award, 
calling for a price tag of $2.9 million 
each. The price is now up to $8 million, 
and is still climbing, as military men 
put it, “higher and faster than can the 
plane itself, as it is overweight and un- 
derpowered.”” As one Washington wag 
puts it: 

This just about sums up the Great Society 
in general. 


Again ignoring the recommendations 
of military experts and the demands of 
many Congressmen, Secretary Mc- 
Namara refused to bolster our defenses 
and, in fact, in the view of many of us, 
actually weakened them by decisions 
regarding the Strategic Air Command. 
In 1963 he urged the Russians to get 
more missiles so they would be on a par 
with us. They took his advice and keep 
building antiballistic missiles at the rate 
of 240 a year and putting them in hard- 
ened—shielded against enemy missiles— 
silos. They are equipping them with war- 
heads which spray out like a shotgun 
blast upon reentry into the atmosphere. 

Now the Secretary announces that we 
will spend $5 billion on a defense system, 
but that it would be foolish to spend 
more to protect the people—that it 
would be more practical to further de- 
velop our offenses. If we had, and con- 
tinued to have, the vast military superi- 
ority we once had, and made it unmis- 
takably clear that we had the capability, 
and would use it, of massive retaliation, 
as ex-President Eisenhower expressed it, 
Mr. McNamara’s policy might make 
sense. But no such believable warning 
can be expected from this pussyfooting 
administration. 

The State Department has an equally 
long history of addled operation. One of 
the reasons the United States is in so 
much trouble around the world is that 
we have more “experts” working at it. 
Prior to World War II, the State De- 
partment had approximately 6,000 em- 
ployees. The population explosion hit 
there, too, and they now have 44,000 and 
are seeking more men and money all the 
time. Too infrequently does Congress 
block the efforts of this “diplomatic” 
corps to give away American jobs. They 
take away from American firms, and 
give, as good will bribes to foreigners, 
business that makes such jobs possible. 
One of the rare instances occurred last 
week when we did succeed in blocking the 
award of shipbuilding contracts to the 
British. The direct result of such State 
Department bribery has been a propor- 
tionate decline in the respect in which 
we are held by its recipients. 

The Johnson administration piously 
deplores the effect on American business 
and American jobs when the Congress 
takes steps to reduce the ability of for- 
eign nations to supply North Vietnam. 
The President warned last week that re- 
strictions on exports to countries deal- 
ing with North Vietnam will ‘‘cost Amer- 
ican businessmen $1.5 billion and Amer- 
jeans 150,000 jobs,” i 

Yet he takes no cognizance of the 
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heavier loss of life resulting from that 
trade. Our exports reaching Haiphong 
Harbor become part of the military re- 
supply which enables the Vietcong to 
continue fighting and more effectively to 
kill and wound our boys. At the same 
time, it prolongs the war and increases 
the monetary cost of its prosecution. 

Every American family is disturbed 
and apprehensive about the rapidly 
escalating crime rate. Violent erime in 
the United States soared 18 percent dur- 
ing the first half of 1967. The number of 
robberies jumped 30 percent. Congress 
made it unlawful to counsel others to 
refuse or evade the draft registration or 
service in the Armed Forces, setting a 
penalty of 5 years imprisonment and a 
fine of up to $10,000 for violation. 

The Justice Department, bolstered by 
Supreme Court decisions, takes little or 
no action against criminals, even indi- 
cating that they do not intend to prose- 
cute such individuals as Martin Luther 
King, Stokely Carmichael and others 
who have been publicly urging men to 
evade the draft. 

In 1962 Congress sought to bar delib- 
erate fraud in award of military contracts 
without competitive bidding. In a review 
of 186 major prime and subcontracts 
since then, the General Accounting Of- 
fice found that only 20 met conditions of 
the law. Scores of other contracts were 
awarded during the 4-year period, but 
this sampling was enough for the Comp- 
troller General to charge the Defense 
Department with failure to obey the law. 
Total value of the contracts involved is 
approximately $600 million. Yet the Jus- 
tice Department has not taken the 
slightest action against McNamara. 

Our Attorney General apparently 
should have taken more lessons from his 
fine father, and listened a lot less to the 
liberal professors who taught him. He 
would then have realized that the oath 
of office he took obliged him to enforce 
the law as it is written, not as he would 
like to have it written, and that such en- 
forcement should not be altered in the 
slightest, whether the offender is un- 
known or infamous. 

President Johnson submitted to our 
committee a proposed budget of $135 
billion, In 6 months he raised this to 
$144 billion, blaming the increase on the 
Vietnam war, in spite of the fact that 
some 55 percent of the budget is for do- 
mestic, nondefense spending in support 
of his Great Welfare Society. In the 
1960-68 period, such spending incréased 
by 97 percent. From 1965 to 1968, it in- 
creased by 39 percent—referring to fiscal 
years. 

If it were possible that Mr. Johnson 
honestly erred by $9 billion 6 months 
earlier, it is an indictment of the inade- 
quacy of his administration. If he erred 
intentionally, his action is completely 
reprehensible. 

Ways and Means Committee members 
are now repeating the demand made 
upon the President at the time the Con- 
gress first refused to pass the $9 billion 
raise in the debt ceiling. They want to 
know where spending will be cut on non- 
essential matters. As before, the admin- 
istration remains absolutely silent on 
reduction of spending while stepping up 
the pressure for a tax increase. 
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President Theodore Roosevelt once 
said: 

We have room in this Country but for one 
fing, the Stars and Stripes... We have 
room but for one loyalty .. . loyalty to 
these United States. 


That is more true today than ever, and 
we have no room for the type of individ- 
uals who make up so much of this ad- 
ministration in Washington. 


The Home of the Brave? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. BROCK: Mr. Speaker, I would like 


do offer for my colleagues’ consideration 


an article entitled “The Home of the 
Brave?” which appeared in the August 
21 issue of the Chattanooga Times. 

There is little I can add to what is so 
powerfully stated here. But, I can say 
that we all should profit from a careful 
reading of these lines. 

The man who has not sensed the “smell 
of fear” in our American atmosphere has 
not sniffed the air. It is time that we in 
Congress shoulder our responsibilities 
and move to combat the forces that 
pre aten the very existence of our Na- 

on. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

’ THe HOME- or THE Brave? 
(By J.C.) 

Fear has a smell all its own. 

Those who have known the face of war 
and those who have played contact sports— 
boxing, wrestling, football—remember the 
sharp smell of perspiration just before the 
contest. It is the same whether we be fright- 
ened by men or animals, by guns or by 
height, by fear of death or grave hurt of 
any sort. 

Today the atmosphere of our whole coun- 
try is sharp with the acrid smell of fear. 

Why is it? 

Here are some of the reasons: 

One is that we have little faith in the 
ability of ourselves or our leaders to stem 
the rising tide of Ul manners, arrogance, and 
violence that threaten us. There is a vacuum 
of strong leadership—of those who are will- 
ing to speak bluntly the heavy, unpleasant 
words that sometimes need to be spoken to a 
child, to an immature and unreasonable 
adult, or even to an animal. We are, you must 
remember, part animal ourselves, and we re- 
act like animals sometimes. 

Will there be any who will stand up, care- 
less of praise or criticism, to tell us all that 
we must behave responsibly or suffer for it? 
Perhaps even suffer death? 

We are sick and tired of politicians who 
talk out of both sides of their mouths and 
who want to be all things to all people. 

Another reason is that we are be 
to doubt the invincibility of our riches. For 
the past couple of centuries we have, as a 
nation, become increasingly wealthy at an 
unheard of rate, thanks to “the unearned 
increment” of our land. Money and the mak- 
ing of money have become our god—and we 
are beginning to discover that the golden 
calf we worshipped has bitter breath. 

We still shamelessly seek to buy the love 
of our neighbors, domestic and foreign, for- 
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getting that not even friendship, much less 
love, can be bought. 

There is an element of Neville Chamber- 
lain at Munich in our fawning over the poor, 
both here and abroad, whether they be de- 
serving or undeserving, and in our sackcloth 
and ashes apologetics over the natural in- 
equality of people. 

Money, alas, is not golng to save us, either 
on the domestic or foreign fronts. 

And the realization of this causes fear, be- 
cause, alas, money is all that so many of us 
have. 

Still another cause of our fear is our sud- 
den awareness that we are at present perhaps 
arranging and making installment payments 
on our own funeral. 

We are promoting civic disorder and in- 
surrection, by tolerating those who incite 
riots. The Stokely Carmichaels and Rap 
Browns are no more deserving of liberty than 
cholera-infested animals. Why is it that we 
hesitate to do something about them before 
it is too late? 

We are augmenting the forces of revolution 
and destruction by financing them. We give 
relief money and ask no work in return for 
it. We have replaced the natural laws of re- 
wards and punishments with an artificial 
law of rewards only. (By so doing we destroy 
all hope of developing motivation!) Even in 
our law enforcement, we apologize to the 
criminals and insist on putting their interest 
ahead of that of their victims and of society. 
Is it any wonder that the morale and effi- 
ciency of our police system suffer? 

We have developed a cult of lawlessness— 
and the most ironic thing is that Washing- 
ton, D.C., is probably the outstanding ex- 
ample of it. 8 

And aren't we also afraid because we are 
beginning to see that we really don’t under- 
stand nearly so much as we thought we did? 

We obviously misunderstood the propriety 
of democracy for Africa. We’re beginning to 
doubt that it can possibly be proper in 
Vietnam. 

Obviously we were mistaken in our as- 
sumption that we could win“ without win- 
ning in Vietnam, 

Only now are we beginning to compre- 
hend the diabolic cunning of our interna- 
tional enemies in staring “brush fire” wars 
all over the world to disperse our forces and 
to divide our efforts and strength. 

We have seen our faith in the mythology 
of the equality and dignity of man severely 
shaken—and have realized that merely be- 
ing concerned" is not enough. The desperate 
danger of our quick-time “progress” toward 
“pure democracy” is becoming more obvious 
every day. We're beginning to realize that it 
is but an invitation to anarchy. 

It’s individuals who count—or don't 
count—and collectivism has well nigh de- 
stroyed individualism. 

But we must not forget that fear is actu- 
5 s healthy reaction, though mere anxiety 

not. 

Fear is given us by God to warn us of 
danger—nor is it cowardly to fear. 

(How interesting that our leaders now ex- 
hort us to prayers for racial peace, after 
doing so much to divorce our government 
from any God-orientation!) 

No—courage is not the lack of fear. It is, 
instead, the doing of what has to be done 
despite the fear. 

Cowardice is to not do one’s duty. 

Now is the time for responsible people 
everywhere, of all races and economic con- 
ditions, to stand up and be counted, realiz- 
ing that the struggle today is not between 
black and white or rich and poor, but be- 
tween the Responsibles and the Irrespon- 
sibles. 

If we can, even at this late hour, rally the 
forces of Responsibility—if we can find the 
courageous leadership we so desperately 
need—then the smell of fear that presently 
pervades our land will indeed have served 
us well. 
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And the way we answer this challenge to 
Responsibility will truly tell us and the 
whole world whether America is, indeed, the 
home of the brave! 


Steel Feels Peril of Import Squeeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence's column in the Washington 
Evening Star, of September 18, entitled 
“Steel Feels Peril of Import Squeeze,” 
caught my attention because there is a 
definite parallel between the problems 
of domestic steel producers and domestic 
agriculture. I have long been concerned 
with the effects of price-depressing im- 
ports on agriculture and obviously the 
same economic factors are being felt in 
the steel industry. 

Because of low labor costs and prac- 
tically no tariff barriers, many steel 
products as well as agricultural com- 
modities can be produced abroad and de- 
livered to any part of the United States 
at prices less than domestic producers 
can offer. 

Mr. Lawrence's column clearly sub- 
stantiates the need for Congress to im- 
pose restrictions curbing the easy flow 
of ruinous imports into our country, The 
column follows: 

Sree, FEELS PERIL or IMPORT SQUEEZE 

The steel industry is in serious trouble. 
Congress is being urged to help it out by 
giving the President power to stabilize the 
import of steel which have been depriving 
the American companies of approximately 
12.5 percent of domestic steel consumption. 

Textiles and dairy products also have been 
adversely affected by an increase in imports. 

The situaton in steel has arisen because 
foreign producers are enjoying much lower 
labor costs as well as the benefits of a gradual 
removal of tariff barriers by this country. 
At the same time, American export of prod- 
ucts to other lands has been encountering 
trade restrictions. j 

The steel industry of this country has been 
trying in the last two years to get Congress 
to do something about the situation, but the 
efforts have thus far failed. 

It appears now that the steel companies 
may seek what has been called a more prac- 
tical approach. Instead of requesting tem- 
porary levies or tariffs, the American com- 
panies are inclined to support a formula 
whereby steel imports would be limited by 
the establishment of quotas. 

There are some analysts who feel that the 
steel industry could compete in the long 
run with foreign producers if the imports 
were held at present levels. What steel men 
really fear is the possibility of losing 20 to 
25 percent of domestic production in the 
Spt if no restraints are applied at this 

ê. 

The most recent figures show that the steel 
industry has the lowest return on equity 
capital invested of any of the 35 leading in- 
dustries in this country. The average for the 
last five years has been 7.6 percent, as con- 
trasted with a return of 14.4 percent a decade 
ago, 

Just the other day, Secretary of Commerce 
Trowbridge had a meeting with the heads of 
the leading steel companies, at which Gard- 
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ner Ackley, chairman of the President's 
council of economic advisers, frowned upon 
the recent price increases and implied that 
extreme measures might be required if there 
were any further raises. The producers, how- 
ever, made it clear that they had been left no 
choice but to move up thelr prices on se- 
lected products, 

Some of the steel men call attention to the 
fact that the automobile industry has lifted 
its prices higher, relatively speaking, than 
have the steel companies, It is pointed out 
that, in an automobile selling for $3,000, the 
steel used costs only about $250 to $275 

The automobile companies, however, have 
found it necessary to increase their prices 
eyen more than the added cost of steel be- 
cause they, too, are confronted with higher 
labor costs. It is evident that the principal 
reason why automobiles are rising in price is 
not the higher cost of materials in the car 
but the increased labor costs of putting to- 
gether an automobile. 

Some of the basic steel products can be 
manufactured abroad and delivered today to 
any part of this country at a price which is 
less than the American companies can offer, 
even though the latter's only transportation 
charges are from plants within the United 
States. Foreign producers sold here during 
1966 at least 11 million tons of steel, which 
represents approximately 75,000 jobs that 
would have been available to American steel- 
workers. 

The administration has not yet shown 
concern over the plight of the steel industry. 
A surprising factor also is that more has not 
been heard from the labor unions about the 
threat which the steel industry faces. But 
they now are beginning to take a deeper 
interest in the subject. 

Unlimited competition from abroad could 
gravely endanger the position of American 
steel companies, and, as their stocks become 
less attractive for purchase by the public, 
difficulties might be encountered in obtain- 
ing the capital needed for constant replace- 
ment of plant facilities. 

There are evidences of 2 growing demand 
for action by Congress—at least to: hold 
steady the volume of imports and to prevent 
any substantial increase in the future. 


The Spirit of 76 (Trombones, That Is) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, “76 trom- 
bones hit the counterpoint’’—and the 
boys of River City marched away from 
the pool table into purposeful activity. 
Of course the “Music Man” was written 
about an era before girls, too, joined 
bands and drill teams, but the reasons for 
haying just such a band are as true 
today as they were in the era when 
Meredith Wilson’s Professor Hill sug- 
gested a boys band as a way to keep the 
River City “young ones moral after 
school.” 

Professor Hill was right. There was 
trouble right there in River City. Well, 
we have got trouble today, too, in Newark, 
in Detroit, in Hampton Beach, and a 
whole long list of et ceteras. But on the 
bright side, we have got several regi- 
ments of young people who, instead of 
turning their youthful energy against 
society, are spending their after-school 
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hours practicing, rehearsing, drilling, 
and working for money to support their 
activity: the drum and bugle corps. The 
youths who join these units have found 
a very worthwhile way of using their 
time. It may not keep them off the 
streets, but it keeps them off the side- 
walks. 

But there are better reasons for drill- 
ing with drum and bugles than killing 
time. The drum corps keeps kids away 
from the pool halls and Cap’n Billy's 
Whiz Bang because it teaches them 
character, an idea as old-fashioned as 
the sight of 76 trombones in the big 
parade, but one we miss just as much. 
The drum corps drill promotes discipline, 
responsibility, reliability, precision, at- 
tention to dress and grooming, respect 
for authority, cooperation, creativity, 
and a striving for a perfection which, 
if attainable only in theory, still inspires 
high standards of performance. 

We try very hard to install these traits 
in youth, but as long as we use only 
words, we rarely succeed, Youngsters 
know the trust that actions mean more 
than words, and they learn character 
when they see that they need it for their 
activities. It takes a high degree of self 
control to make a drum corps go, and 
these youth learn that quickly. 

A drum and bugle corps is a hobby, 
but it is more than just a hobby. It pro- 
duces an impressive musical performance 
that is almost an integral part of our 
folk culture. It is a part of our folk art, 
and requires the dedication that art 
demands. It is a drill team and competi- 
tive unit, and instills the pride and poise 
that comes from athletics. 

From each of these aspects of drum 
and bugle drill, something can be 
learned: the musical art fosters crea- 
tivity and dedication; the drill—preci- 
sion and perfection; the competition— 
perfection and group cooperation; and 
all of these traits, separately and com- 
bined, produce discipline, responsibility, 
and reliability. 

I find it very fitting that we recently 
observed International Drum Corps 
Week in honor of the music men and 
women of America who have devoted 
their time and energy to the traditions 
of the drum and bugle corps. By their 
example, they have shown what a reward 
it can be to: 

Get your kicks 
With horns and sticks. 


It Bears Repeating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time the Christian Science Monitor 
has pointed out editorially that our rac- 
ial troubles are not beyond solving. 

In an editorial on August 30, the Mon- 
itor commented again on our need to 
take hold of the opportunities we have 
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to battle what is admittedly a tremen- 
dous problem, but one that can and must 
be solved quickly. 
I insert this timely editorial in the 
RECORD; 
OPPORTUNITY FOR PROGRESS 


Paul wrote to the Romans: . . the good 
that I would I do not: but the evil which 
I would not, that I do.” This wise comment 
on men's actions would seem to apply with 
particular force to the racial situation in 
the United States today. . 

Although Americans in general accept the 
vision of a society without discrimination 
or artificial barriers, and although the na- - 
tion as a whole is committed to equality of 
rights, opportunities and obligations for all, 
progress in these fields is too often frus- 
trated by a kind of perversity which finds 
men taking wrong steps and neglecting right 
ones. 

Seldom in American history has there ap- 
peared to be greater confusion over the ways 
and means of achieving a right goal than 
prevails today on the urban social crisis. 
Nor is this surprising. It is frequently found 
that, when a man, a group or a nation is 
called upon to meet a dire emergency, he 
or it is assailed by a flood of conflicting 
thoughts, discouraging doubts, and fright- 
ening imaginations, Unless faced and thrust 
aside, these would becloud one’s vision, and 
paralyze action. 

On the other hand, it has been truly said 
that devotion to an honest achievement 
makes the achievement possible, The United 
States must solve its racial crisis, and it must 
solve it with the least possible delay. Every 
wasted day makes the problem more severe. 
The challenge must be tackled quickly, de- 
cisively and wisely. If so, this honest achieve- 
ment can be won. 

The danger today is that too many per- 
sons have begun to say that the problem 
is too big, that it is intractable, that the 
nonwhites are irresponsible in their demands 
and that the whites remain unyielding. If 
these statements were true, then the United 
States would indeed be in a desperate way. 

But that is not remotely the case. There 
is in the United States a fund of knowl- 
edge, of skill, of wealth, and, above all, of 

will which put it fully within Amer- 
ica’s capacity to solve this admittedly tre- 
mendous problem, The need is to fight back 
against the forces of confusion, apathy and 
discouragement, 

These columns have stated before, and 
we believe that it bears repeating, that the 
racial crisis has arisen at this time because 
the moment is ripe for solving it. The un- 
foldment of history has a practice of doing 
just this. Seen in this light, the urban crisis 
is an opportunity for progress rather than 
an indication of national retrogression. 


The Outstanding 28th National Guard 


Division of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been much criticism aimed at 
the leadership and administration of the 
National Guard of the several States. If 
applicable to some, this criticism is not 
universally applicable to all of the Guard. 

The Pennsylvania National Guard in 
the past several months has performed 
exceedingly well and has achieved or ex- 
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ceeded the standards established by the 
Department of the Army. 

The 28th Infantry Division—SRF— 
was initially directed to perform annual 
field training in New York. After most of 
the planning had been completed, plans 
were changed to train in North Carolina 
and participate in a joint training exer- 
cise. This training was canceled by the 
Department of the Army with instruc- 
tions to train in Virginia. The plans were 
again changed and directed to train at 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
Pa. This change occurred after all unit 
advance detachments departed home 
stations for Virginia. The ability of com- 
manders and staffs to rapidly adjust 
themselves to these continued changes, 
some of which occurred on short notice, 
demonstrates the capability and profes- 
sionalism of all ranks. 

All organizations of the Pennsylvania 
Army National Guard including the 28th 
Infantry Division—SRF, despite all the 
difficulties that were incident to their 
training, accomplished every training ob- 
jective imposed by the Department of the 
Army and U.S. Continental Army Com- 
mand. The three infantry brigades of 
the division each successfully completed 
a 3-day brigade field training exercise. 
The division, by making adjustments in 
previously prepared training schedules, 
completed 32 hours of riot-control train- 
ing. This is of particular significance be- 
cause this requirement was not placed 
upon the division until after it had ar- 
rived at the training site. 

Despite the many changes, most of 
which took place on very short notice, the 
morale, discipline, and esprit de corps of 
all units was above average. The morale, 
as well as the enthusiastic spirit of the 
Pennsylvania Guardsmen was com- 
mented on specifically by the representa- 
tive of the commanding general, Ist U.S. 
Army, who was evaluating every aspect 
of the training of these units. He wrote 
as follows: 

As per conversation with Colonel Ralph G. 
Moye, Senior Army Advisor, Pennsylvania 
Army National Guard, and myself, the fol- 
lowing informal evaluation of the morale of 
the troops of the 28th Infantry Division at 
the half way point in their training is sub- 
mitted for your information. 

My evaluators find that the state of morale 
of the troops of the 28th Infantry Division is 
very high. It is very noticeable that a very 
high percentage of the personnel have a Can 
Do” attitude. 


Many units of the 28th Infantry Di- 
vision—SRF—had 100-percent attend- 
ance at their annual field training. The 
average attendance of Pennsylvania 
units of the 28th Infantry Division was 
98.9 percent. The attendance of the en- 
tire Pennsylvania Army National Guard 
was 98.8 percent. The sick call, including 
accidental injuries was 1 percent. This 
is substantially lower than the absentee 
sick rate in civilian life. 

Training of all units of the Pennsyl- 
vania Army National Guard was evalu- 
ated by Regular Army evaluators during 
annual field training. No deficiencies or 
unsatisfactory ratings were received in 
any of these evaluations. The final re- 
sults of these evaluations for all units of 
the Pennsylvania Army National Guard 
were 41 superior ratings, 103 excellent 
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ratings, and three satisfactory ratings. 
Of these, the 28th Infantry Division re- 
ceived 23 superior ratings and 43 ex- 
cellent ratings. 

In addition to annual field training, all 
units are inspected annually at home 
stations by the inspector general, Ist U.S. 
Army. The results of these inspections re- 
fiect performance of the units during 
armory training periods. A total of 195 
inspections were made, of which 62 were 
superior ratings, 100 excellent ratings, 
and 33 satisfactory ratings. 

All personnel of the Guard are re- 
quired to be technically qualified in their 
military occupation specialty. Tests pre- 
pared by the Active Army are adminis- 
tered periodically throughout the year: 
94.1 percent of Pennsylvania Guardsmen 
are MOS qualified; 94 percent of 28th 
Infantry Division—SRF—personnel are 
MOS qualified. 

Members of the National Guard are all 
volunteers. As a volunteer organization, 
the Pennsylvania Army National Guard, 
from the information and facts stated 
herein, has achieved or exceeded estab- 
lished standards and speaks for itself. 
It is well qualified in command, training, 
and administration to perform both State 
and Federal missions. 


Vietnam 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday's 
New York Times carried a report from 
Saigon by Bernard Weinraub that the 
Director and the top staff members of the 
International Voluntary Services in Viet- 
nam have resigned in protest against 
the Vietnam war. In addition, 45 of the 
volunteers there in such fields as agri- 
culture, social work, and education have 
written the President calling the war an 
“overwhelming atrocity.” 

The International Voluntary Services 
is a highly respected organization. It 
was the prototype for the Peace Corps. 
It is the largest voluntary agency in 
South Vietnam. These volunteers are 
probably closer to the Vietnamese peo- 
ple than any other group of Americans 
there. Unlike the AID mission, they are 
125 required to defend our policy pub- 

cly. 

When four leading field officials of a 
group of this caliber and knowledge are 
sufficiently disturbed by the effect of the 
war on the people they serve to resign, 
it is past time to reevaluate the policy. 
I hope the administration will not view 
this as one more public relations prob- 
lem, but rather will examine ways to de- 
escalate this war and bring about a po- 
litical resolution of the conflict. 

{From the New York Times, Sept. 20, 1967] 
Four CHIEFS oF VOLUNTEER UNIT IN VIETNAM 
Quit OvER War 
(By Bernard Weinraub) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, September 19— 
The director and three key field staf mem- 
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bers of a major volunteer agency partly fi- 
nanced by the United States Government 
have resigned in protest against the Viet- 
namese war. 

At the same time, 45 teachers, agricultural 
specialists and social workers in the agency, 
the International Voluntary Services, have 
signed a letter to President Johnson that 
calls the war “an overwhelming atrocity.” 
The letter will be given to Ellsworth Bunker, 
the United States Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, tomorrow. 


“We have seen enough to say that the 
only monuments to this war will be the 
dead, the maimed, the despairing and the 
forlorn,” the letter says. “The trend has been 
escalation of the war. We say the trend 
should be de-escalation.” 


WORKS AT VILLAGE LEVEL 


The International Voluntary Services, a 
private group supported by the United States 
aid program, has 170 volunteers, more than 
any other American relief group in South 
Vietnam. 

As one of the most highly respected agen- 
cles in the country, it has sought to help 
the Vietnamese at the village and hamlet 
level. Volunteers teach English, train ref- 
ugees, work on agricultural projects and aid 
widows and orphans. 

Most of the volunteers, who usually remain 
in Vietnam for two years, are former college 
students and social workers. More than 20 
are conscientious objectors who are perform- 
ing alternate service in Vietnam. 

The volunteers live, eat and work with the 
Vietnamese. They earn $80 a month, which 
is paid by the aid program. They also re- 
ceive a $75 monthly living allowance, which 
is paid by the United States and Vietnamese 
Governments. 

In the last few months, a dispute has de- 
veloped between several relief agencies, and 
the United States mission here. It centers 
on the right of American civilian volunteers 
to discuss the war with South Vietnamese 
and Americans and on what several agencies 
feel are pressures by the United States to 
involve them in the war effort to a greater 
extent. 

The resignations disclosed today, as well 
as the letter to President Johnson, were the 
first public acknowledgements of a dispute 
that threatens several other agencies com- 
posed of vocal and, in some cases, antiwar 
volunteers, 

The four officials who submitted their res- 
ignations in the last week were Don Luce, of 
East Calais, Vt., the 33-year-old director of 
the agency; Don Ronk, of Arcata, Calif., the 
agency’s leader in the Danang area; Willie 
Meyers of Souderton, Pa., leader in the 
Mekong Delta, and Gene Stoltzfus, of Aurora, 
Ohio, associate chief for community develop- 
ment, which Includes refugee and youth 
work. 

RESIGNATIONS WERE SEPARATE 

The resignations were submitted in sepa- 
rate letters to Arthur Z. Gardiner, the execu- 
tive director of the agency in Washington, 
D.C. 

In one of the letters, Mr. Ronk, a former 
military policeman who has worked in Da- 
nang for two years with juvenile delinquents, 
wrote: 


“As much as I love these Vietnamese who 
have gathered with me, as much as I desire 
to be here as some form of shelter and solace 
in these times of horror, as much as I realize 
their personal hurt if I must go, I must weigh 
it against speaking out against the cost of 
so much of their anguish and the anguish of 
all Vietnamese.” 

Mr. Ronk added: “I believe that my pro- 
test is in the best interests of my Vietna- 
mese friends and is intended to say what 
they are largely unable to say: Stop this 
war.“ 
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Sitting in the agency headquarters, Mr. 
Luce, who has worked in Vietnam for nine 
years, spoke slowly and intensely. 

“We need an end to this war,” he said. 
“We're witnessing right now the destruc- 
tion of Vietnamese family life, of its agricul- 
ture and transportation. We're seeing the de- 
velopment of city slums. 

“A LAND OF REPORT WRITING” 

“I have tried to make suggestions,” added 
Mr. Luce, a Cornell graduate with a master’s 
degree in economic development. “I have 
made suggestions on our refugee policies, 
our destruction of villages, our use of de- 
foliants. 

“People in U.S. aid listen and suggest we 
write a report and then nothing happens. 
It’s become a land of report writing.” 

Leaning forward and staring down at his 
folded hands, Mr. Luce shook his head, and 
said slowly: “As individuals, we can not be- 
come part of the destruction of a people we 
love. 

“We're leaving here because this is the 
only way to express our disagreement with 
the tragedy going on here.” 

Officials at the United States mission said 
that they had heard rumors of the resigna- 
tions, but would not comment on them. They 
said that they had not yet seen the letter to 
President Johnson, which was taken to the 
embassy today by Mr. Luce. Officials there 
kept the letter, but told Mr, Luce to return 
at 4 P.M. tomorrow to give the document to 
Mr. Bunker officially. 

REACTION FROM REFUGEE CHIEF 


“There's nothing I would do—or should 
do—about people expressing their personal 
views,” said George Goss, the chief of the 
mission's refugee division, which serves as 


the liaison between the voluntary agencies 


and the United States Government. 

“It’s not for the United States Govern- 
ment to decide whether they should be 
here,” he went on. It's for the agencies to 
decide, It’s their business, not ours. 


“I do think, though, that if these people 


feel this way they shouldn't be here,” he 
said. “It would be less than honest of them 
to stay.“ 

In their five-page letter to President John- 
son, the volunteers—many of them young 
agricultural specialists from small towns in 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio—said that 
anti-Americanism was growing in Vietnam, 
that Washington was supporting “a Govern- 
ment which jails pacifists and neutralists” 
and that the suffering of the Vietnamese 
was “greatly intensified by today's American 
presence,” 

Vietcong terrorism is real,” the letter went 
on, “So are the innocent victims of U.S. 
bombing, strafing and shelling.” 

The letter urged the President to stop 
bombing North Vietnam, to recognize the 
National Liberation Front, the political arm 
of the Vietcong, and to begin peace talks. 

The International Voluntary Services is a 
private, nonprofit organization chartered un- 
der the laws of the District of Columbia in 
1953, eight years before the formation of the 
Peace Corps, for which it served as the pro- 
totype. 

The corporation has 21 directors drawn 
from such fields as education, religion, gov- 
ernment and industry. The president of the 
board of directors is William T. Snyder, sec- 
retary of the Mennonite Central Committee, 
Akron, Pa, 

Msgr. Edward O'Rourke, executive director 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, Des Moines, Iowa, is chairman of the 
executive committee. Arthur Z. Gardiner, a 
retired Foreign Service reserve officer who 
served in Pakistan, Vietnam and Japan from 
1955 to 1964, is the executive director. 

The agency's headquarters are in Wash- 
ington at 1555 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
where It employs a staff of 19. It now has 
180 young men and women in Vietnam and 
100 in Laos working in economic and social 
fields with provincial agricultural and edu- 
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cational officials and Among the 
yolunteers are conscientious objectors and 
youths rejected by the armed forces. 

Mr. Gardiner, speaking in Washington, 
said yesterday that the volunteers were sup- 
ported by contracts with the Agency for In- 
ternaional Development at a cost of about 
$5,500 a year each. Last year, he said, the 
agency received about $1.5-million in pub- 
lic funds. The expenditures at the Wash- 

n office, including rent, salaries, travel 
and publicity come to about $200,000 a year, 
he said. The agency also gets funds from pri- 
vate sources. 

Mr. Gardiner said that the resignations re- 
ported yesterday had not been received by 
his organization in Washington and that the 
letter of protest represented the individuals 
involved. 


Vivacious Audrey McClory Won't be 
Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent passing of Audrey McClory, wife of 
our colleague, Congressman ROBERT Mc- 
CLory, of Illinois, 12th District, has pro- 
duced many wonderful tributes to this 
beloved and talented woman. 

One who knew Audrey McClory well 
was Bill Schroeder, editor of a chain of 
newspapers which circulate throughout 
much of Congressman Mecronx's dis- 
trict and are published by Lakeland Pub- 
lications in Grayslake, Ill. 

In the September 14 issue of these pub- 
lications, Bill Schroeder recalled Audrey 
McClory in his column, “Editor’s View- 
point,” in the following impressive and 
descriptive paragraphs: 

Vivacious AUDREY MCOLORY Won’r BE 
FORGOTTEN 

Vivacious Audrey McClory's untimely 
death has left a void in the political life of 
this community. 

Petite and pert, her head moving quickly 
from side to side in animated conversation, 
Mrs. McClory’s presence was sure to make 
any group more interesting. 

With a natural interest in people, she was 
the perfect compliment to a man who chose 
politics as his field of endeavor, There can be 
little doubt that Congressman Robert Mc- 
Clory feels that he has lost his greatest as- 
set—his wife. The congressman must be 
going about his duties with a heavy heart. 

Audrey McClory had an inborn ability of 
making everyone she met feel important, 
When she greeted a person with outstretched 
hand and a cheery, “Why, hello. I'm so happy 
to see you!" your exhilaration was like tak- 
ing a whiff of pure oxygen. 

McClory generally is rated the most in- 
defatigable campaigner ever to hit the po- 
litical scene in this locality. That point might 
be argued with Bob on the campaign trail 
alone. But with Audrey at his side there 
was no question about the greatest cam- 
paigners. And Audrey usually was at her 
husband's side, from the early days in their 
political career up to the present when Mrs. 
McClory accompanied her husband on con- 
ferences of the Inter Parliamentary Union 
throughout the world, We are proud to at- 
test to the fact that Mrs. McClory was the 
perfect Washington hostess. Their home al- 
ways is open to visiting constituents. 

An indelible memory is the time a bliz- 
zard all but blew away a school meeting to 
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which McClory, then a state senator, was in- 
vited. The meeting was important to the 
townsfolk involved. The fact that a public 
figure would attend was expected to attract 
a large turnout. Then the weatherman 
turned the meeting into a night that was 
almost foolhardy to venture from home. 
Only a handful straggled in. This reporter 
“swelled” attendance to a grand total of 
nine, Then Senator and Mrs. McClory ar- 
rived with a look of "Where is everyone?” 
They brushed the snow and ice off their 
outer clothing and joined in. the meeting 
scemingly unaware of the disappointingly 
small turnout. 

Gay, lighthearted, cheerful. That was Au- 
drey McClory. She will be missed. 

We extend heart-felt condolences to Con- 
gressman McClory, the McClory family and 
other survivors. 


Hiring the Handicapped Is Good Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as we approach national] Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, 
to be observed October 1-7, I would like 
to bring to the House’s attention the ef- 
forts being made by the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped in Mississippi. 

Gov. Paul B. Johnson recently ex- 
panded the Governor's committee, a vol- 
unteer, nonpolitical group dedicated to 
enlarging job opportunities for the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Jackson industrialist Charles B. Ryan 
was named chairman of the Governor's 
committee. At the meeting of the new 
committee on August 31, Mr. Ryan made 
forceful and timely remarks on the im- 
portance of all citizens concerning them- 
selves with hiring the handicapped. As a 
part of my remarks, I include Mr. Ryan's 
address. 

It follows: 

When Governor Johnson asked me to serve 
as Chairman of this Committee, I didn't feel 
I was very qualified for the job, but I couldn't 
turn him down. How can anyone fall to Jump 
in and work with people who want to heip 
themselyes, who want to overcome the handi- 
caps fate has thrust on them—particularly 
when so many able-bodied people are satis- 
fied to live on relief roles. 

Thanks to the work of committees like 
this, thanks to the dedicated men in the state 
and federal service and to volunteers from 
private life who serve on these committees, 
and thanks to the determination and guts 
which show up in so many people who suffer 
handicaps—self-supporting handicapped per- 
sons have paid Federal Income Taxes of al- 
most $200 billion in the 20 years these com- 
mittees have been in existence. 

Many of these have made and are making 
substantial contributions to society instead 
of society making contributions to them. 

But there are many more handicapped per- 
sons appearing in our society every day— 
victims of accidents, birth defects, disease, 
and, of course, the war in Vietnam. 

We have a job before us which no one in 
his right mind could fall to tackle with all his 
energy and enthusiasm. I think our new Gov- 
ernor will have a particular place in his heart 
for our work. 

Many of you have been members of the 
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Governor's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped for a number of years and 
know more of its purpose and organization 
than I. Others, however, are like myself, new 
members of the committee. 

For the benefit of new members, and to 
review for older members, we recall that the 
Mississippi Governor's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped is a yolunteer, 
non-political group of Mississippians con- 
cerned with promoting the employment of 
the handicapped. The committee represents 
many groups—rehabilitation, other social 
work groups, labor, management, education, 
medicine, veterans groups, and others. 

The late R. L. Sullivan, Director of the 
Mississippi Employment Security Commis- 
sion and former coach at Ole Miss, was the 
first chairman when the committee was or- 
ganized 20 years ago, soon after the organi- 
gation of the President's Committee. 

In Mississippi, there are 36 local commit- 
tees, each with two or more counties repre- 
sented in its organization. It is the purpose 
of these committees to carry out the Employ 
the Handicapped program at the community 
level. You have a listing of the personnel of 
these committees among the material at your 
plate. 

The President's Committee, the Governors’ 
Committee, and local committees seek to es- 
tablish, with the help of friendiy news and 
intertainment media, a climate of acceptance 
for qualified handicapped workers. 

It has been the goal of the Governor's Com- 
mittees to cooperate in every way possible 
With the President's Committees in conduct- 
ing comprehensive and worthwhile programs. 
Because there is no budget and no paid staff, 
the program of the Governor's Committees 
has been carried out entirely by members 
serving on a volunteer basis. Efforts have 
been devoted chiefiy to the annual observance 
of “National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week" and to conducting the commu- 
nity survey or reports contest (formerly 
Called the essay contest) among junior and 
Senior high school students. Although the 
Mississippi Governor's Committee has par- 
ticipated in some of the other national com- 
mittee activities, it has not been on a regu- 
lar basis. Much progress in reaching the na- 
tional program standards has been made, but 
much remains to be achieved. 

With the reorganization and expansion of 
the Governor's Committee we hope that we 
can achieve a year-round program of activi- 
ties to be carried out through the work of 
sub-committees. 

It is our further hope that the committee 
may obtain a modest state appropriation to 
be used in employing an executive secretary 
and an office secretary and to pay for travel. 
This would assure a coordinated, year-round 
program, but the work would still largely be 
done by you—volunteer, un-paid committee 
members. 

You will be named to a sub-committee in 
the near future, and you also are asked to 
work with the local committee in your area 
to promote the program on the community 
level. In the meantime, there is important 
Work you can do. The 1967 observance of Em- 
Ploy the Physically Handicapped Week is 
scheduled nationally October 2nd through 
the 7th. 

Here are some things you can do: 

1j you are an employer, you can study your 
employment opportunities to see if there is a 
Place which might well be filled by a qualified 
handicapped worker. If you find such a place, 
notify your employment office, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Division for the Blind, or 
Veterans representatives. They will be espe- 
cially glad to place handicapped persons in 
connection with the NEPH observance or at 
any time ut the year. 

If you work with the disabled, use this ob- 
servance to double your efforts for placing 
handicapped workers. If you have placed a 
handicapped workers who is doing a good Job, 
let the publicity sub-committee of the Goy- 
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ernor’s Committee or the MWH committee 
in your local community know about it. It 
can be publicized during the observance in 
October. 

Do you have a place of business in which 
one or more posters could be placed? Let the 
local committees know about it. 

Do you have a fresh new idea on how to 
interest employers in hiring the handi- 
capped? Do you have special friends among 
the local press, in a TV or radio station? If 
so, you can be of great assistance to the pub- 
city sub-committee on the Governor’s Com- 
mittee or to your local NEPH committee. 

Mr. McCahill will outline many opportuni- 
ties for our committee. Opportunities for de- 
veloping the program are unlimited. 

I realize that all of us are agreeing to 
serve in a program which must be carried 
on with time taken from our other areas of 
living—our jobs, our homes, our other church 
and civic responsibilities. I can assure you 
it will be time well spent. 

As an employer and a member of my com- 
munity I have over a period of years learned 
the importance of the handicapped worker to 
his community, state and nation. I have come 
to believe strongly that the handicapped 
worker, properly placed, is an asset—not a 
Uability—that in many cases handicapped 
workers are more dependable and eager to 
please than nonhandicapped workers. 

Above all, I believe that men and women 
such as you—leaders in various phases 
of Mississippi's community life—are well 
equipped to lead the program for demon- 
strating that “Hiring the handicapped is good 
business.” 

I ask your cooperation and help. Your 
presence here indicates that you are offering 
both. I challenge all of us to launch the re- 
organized program on a sound basis, and to 
use our energy and ingenuity to make it a 
continuing success. 


Rio Grande Water for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article which ap- 
peared in Engineering News-Record, 
July 27, 1967. This article features the 
outstanding accomplishments of the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, under the superb direction of 
the U.S. commissioner, Joe Friedkin. 


The article follows: 
RIO GRANDE WATER For PEACE 


Guns and guerrillas have yet to be over- 
thrown as the traditional arbiters of interna- 
tional border and water disputes. But the 
United States and Mexico have achieved a 
version of water for peace through their 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission (IB&WC). Largely as a result of its 
negotiation and supervision, 4 million U.S. 
and Mexican citizens face, farm and frater- 
nize with each other in 11 pairs of border 
cities and on 2 million acres of irrigated 
borderland, producing an annual $1-billion 
across-the-border economy. Between now and 
1969, two IB&WC projects alone will total 
$119 million; the 6-mile wide, multip 
Amistad (Friendship) Dam (ENR 12/2/65 p. 
22) and the Chamizal Project (ENR 7/25/63 
p. 15). 

The continuing success of the commission, 
despite myriad responsibilities and assign- 
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ments, is witness to the engineering and 
diplomatic skills of its commissioners, Joseph 
F. Friedkin of the U.S. and Mexico's David 
Herrera Jordan. Headquartered in El Paso 
and Juarez, respectively, they maintain close 
touch with the needs of their countrymen 
and with each other as resolving different 
nationalistic interests demands. Says Herrera, 
“I understand Friedkin’s English and he 
understands my Spanish. ... We have met 
so many times. On many matters it has been 
very difficult; we must work for the present 
and for the future. But our countries’ rela- 
tionships are improving constantly.” 

Not all is sweetness and light, however. 
Both countries zealously guard their own 
rights and interests, testing each other 
through the IB&WC. The commission is 
charged by treaty with resolving all disputes 
affecting the border’s location and with “acts 
needed for coordination of the governments’ 
water contro] and development plans, to safe- 
guard their respective rights and to enable 
each to obtain legitimate benefits that could 
not be achieved by unilateral actio; 

Designed, constructed, paid for and main- 
tained in proportion to benefits derived, 
joint U.S.-Mexico projects under the aegis 
of the IB&WC include dams, bridges, river 
control and sanitation works. It is also 
responsible for apportioning irrigation water 
from the boundary rivers. 


FROM IDEA TO CONSTRUCTION 


Usually, the commission follows a stand- ` 
ard procedure in initiating a joint construc- 
tion project. Once the governments recog- 
nize the need, IB&WC surveys the feasibility 
and urgency of a project. If its findings 
are positive, each commissioner will seek 
government authorization and appropria- 
tions, then contract for design, construc- 
tion and operation of his country’s portion 
of the project. 

Cooperation between the two governments 
is a measure of Friedkin’s and Herrera’s 
harmonious relationship. Their offices are 
only 20 minutes apart and the commission- 
ers and their bilingual secretaries meet week- 
ly and talk by phone daily. Such communi- 
cation allows the commission to resolve con- 
struction problems quickly. On Amistad 
Dam, for example, excavation of the bed- 
rock disclosed unforeseen conditions affect- 
ing foundation design. The commissioners 
convened their respective consultants and, 
on the basis of their recommendations, 
quickly modified the design. 

Agreements reached at the meetings be- 
come, in effect, executive agreements be- 
tween the two governments, if neither ob- 
jects within 30 days. Concludes Herrera, 
“Both governments want to solve problems. 
This makes them easier to solve. The very 
close communications between the two sec- 
tions, at all levels, helps. Our solutions are 
in tune with the times.” 

SOLUTIONS NOT ALWAYS SIMPLE 

During the past five years, IB&WC has 
undergone the most severe tests of its 80- 
year history. Not only were Friedkin and 
Herrera charged, in 1962, with the final reso- 
lution of the Chamizal border dispute that 
had plagued U.S.-Mexico relations for over a 
century, but the tremendous growth of the 
border population and its water needs had 
resulted in a tight water situation on the 
Rio Grande and Colorado rivers that de- 
manded action. 


The Chamizal Treaty, finally establishing 
the border in the El Paso-Juarez area (see 
box, p. 35), was signed in 1963. The two com- 
missioners served as technical advisers to 
their respective governments throughout the 
period of negotiations. 

Months prior to the settlement Friedkin 
met with the civil leaders of El Paso and 
authorities of the State of Texas to bring 
about an understanding of the importance 
and need of an equitable settlement. Says 
one observer, They really had what I con- 
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sidered primarily a political package to sell. 
The engineering part was secondary. They 
made it sound like the other guy's idea by 
seeking advice and reaction.” 

As technical advisers, the commissioners 
jointly studied and recommended the precise 
net area to be transferred from the U.S. to 
Mexico, 437.18 acres. Their proposal was based 
on a previous arbitration award (1911) and 
upon surveys made of the river channel at 
El Paso and Juarez before and after the Rio 
Grande changed its course, resulting in the 
dispute. They studied and recommended the 
engineering plan for relocating the boundary 
and river channel, The recommendations 
were presented in an engineering report that 
was made a part of the convention. 

The settlement resulted in agreement to 
undertake $44.9 million worth of construc- 
tion for the U.S. Section of IB&WC alone. The 
U.S. will bear the $9.1-million cost of relocat- 
ing public facilities now on the land ceded 
to Mexico. Joint U.S.-Mexican construction 
accounts for the rest of the appropriations. 
It includes three international bridges, two 
railroad overpasses and 4.3 miles of concrete- 
lined channel to relocate the Rio Grande as 
the new boundary. While these projects may 
be carried out by either country, costs are 
divided evenly, with the exception of the 
bridges because the spans on the U.S. side 
are longer to pass over a highway and railroad 
tracks 


Commissioner Friedkin is responsible for 
coordinating all U.S. Chamizal construction 
and contracting for the railroad and canal 
relocations, scheduled for September com- 
pletion. Congress also assigned Friedkin the 
now nearly completed task of acquiring the 
860 public and private parcels of land for 
transfer to Mexico and relocating public 
Tacilities, 

The U.S. and Mexican commissioners are 
jointly responsible to their governments for 
the plans, specifications, and construction of 
the bridges and river channel; the bridges 
will be completed this fall and the channel 
is scheduled for completion by May, 1968. 

One of the commission's most difficult as- 
signments was solving the problem of in- 
creased salinity in Colorado River water de- 
livered to Mexico from the U.S. under a 1944 
treaty. To establish U.S. interests, Friedkin 
consulted with representatives of the State 
and Interior departments and the seven 

states on the Colorado. In March, 1965, after 
three years of study, the U.S. and Mexico an- 
nounced plans to construct and operate, for 
five years, a 13-mile extension of a drainage 
channel in the U.S. so water could discharge 
either above or below Mexico’s main diver- 
sion dam, Morelos Dam. By November of 
that same year, the extension was in 
operation. 

A similar problem developed on the lower 
Rio Grande, with Mexico the source of the 
salt through its Morillo drainage canal. The 
solution is construction of a 23-mile drain 
in Mexico that will carry practically all of 
the Morillo waters directly to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It was begun in January, 1966, and 
will be completed next year. 

The intricacies of implementing an inter- 
national construction project go beyond de- 
ciding what to build. Amistad Dam is an 
example of bidding complications that irked 
contractors on both sides of the border (ENR 
11/19/64 p. 28). 

Under the IB&WC agreement, construction 
was to be split between Mexican and US. 
contractors and bidding for the two portions 
was to be carried out separately. The only 
way a U.S. contractor could bid on the Mexi- 
can portion was in a joint venture with a 
Mexican contractor. Complicating the proce- 
dure was a provision that contractor could 
submit a bid for the portion of his own 
country, without regard for who built the 
other portion; and he could submit another 
bid for the portion contingent on a certain 
contractor building the part on the other 
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side of the border. As it turmed out, essen- 

tially the same U.S. firms are doing con- 

struction on both sides of the border, but 

on the Mexican side a U.S.~Mexico joint ven- 

ture bearing a Mexican name has the job. 
THE MEN WHO MAKE IT WORK 


The ability of commissioners Friedkin and 
Herrera to solve international problems 
through practical engineering is the key to 
their effectiveness. Both men have worked 
long and hard for the responsibility they 
now hold. Friedkin has invested his entire 
working life, 33 of his 57 years, in reaching 
the top rung of the U.S, Section. Born in 
Brooklyn, the son of an actor and tailor, 
Friedkin is a bouncy, early-rising (5:30 am) 
civil engineer (1932 graduate of Texas Col- 
lege of Mines and Metallurgy, now the Uni- 
versity of Texas). Between graduation and 
his current position (reached in 1962), Fried- 
kin's hard work with the commission took 
him from hydrographer to hydraulic engi- 
neer, then resident engineer at San Diego 
(1947-1952), to principal engineer at El Paso 
headquarters (1953-1961), with five years 
out for World War II service with the Army 
Corp of Engineers. 

The Mexican IB&WC commissioner for 20 
years, Herrera, who holds the rank of ambas- 
sador, has supervised the planning and con- 
struction for the Mexican portion of every 
major IB&WC project since the 1948 Morelos 
Dam. Admirers acclaim him engineer primero. 

Herrera, 56, has made a career of govern- 
ment work, first with the National Commis- 
sion of Irrigation, in Tamaulipas and Sonora. 
Born in Tampico, he graduated as a civil 
engineer from the University of Mexico in 
1934, as close as he wanted to come to his 
rancher father's wish that he be a chemical 
engineer, A chain-smoker with a quick smile 
and a wry sense of humor, he operates from 
a modest second-floor office in Juarez. 


IB&WC: AGENCY OF PEACE 


Created in 1899 as the International Boun- 
dary Commission, then growing into the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion by 1944, with the added responsibility 
of controlling and improving the Rio Grande, 
Tijuana and Colorado rivers, the IB&wC 
reached a full head of construction steam 
by 1934. — 

That year it started the Lower Rio Grande 
Flood Control Project to prevent recurrences 
of the 1922 and 1927 floods. It includes 96 
miles of protective river levees and 137 miles 
of interior floodways in the US., and 69 miles 
of levees and 78 miles of interior floodways 
on the Mexican side. 

The Rio Grande Rectification Project 
(1934-1938) straightened and shortened the 
river in the El Paso-Juarez Valley from 155 
miles to 87 miles to stabilize the boundary 
and improve the channel. This straightening 
peacefully effected boundary changes aggre- 
gating 5,121 acres transferred between coun- 
tries. 

Between 1933 and 1954, the commission 
completed 12 international construction 
projects. 

Largely responsible for this early burst of 
activity and a signer of the Water Treaty of 
1944 that outlined the commission's present 
responsibilities was U.S. Commissioner Law- 
rence M. Lawson. An engineering graduate 
of Stamford, with 22 years with the US, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Lawson held the 
post of commissioner for 27 years (1927 to 
1954). It is said that he possessed the most 
critical eye that ever looked down a transit 
or sized up a congressional committee. And, 
if that failed, he would switch to charm, pull 
out his sack of Bull Durham, roll a cigarette, 
then smile through smoke at his antagonist. 

Lawson's crowning achievement was the 
$i6-million Falcon Dam, the first major in- 
ternational storage dam on the Rio Grande. 
Falcon provides flood protection and irriga- 
tion water for the rich lower Rio Grande 
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Valley. It earned its weight in fruit, vege- 
tables and cotton by preventing an esti+ 
mated $150-million loss in the 1954 and 1958 
floods. } 

After 1959, under Leland H. Hewitt, the 
U.S. Section moved into its highest budget 
years ever. Between 1962 and 1967, U.S. Sec- 
tion budget appropriations totaled $112 mil- 
lion, with the annual construction budget 
reaching a high of $41 million in 1965, prin- 
cipally because of the Chamizal and Amistad 
projects. Hewitt worked with Herrera to con- 
struct the Anzalduas flood contro] diversion 
dam in the Lower Rio Grande (1957-1959), 
and together they made important advances 
in the planning for the second major inter- 
national dam in the Rio Grande—Amistad. 

A PROUD ACCOMPLISHMENT 

With completion of Amistad Dam in 1969, 

the commission will have completed the 
major part of the construction program with 
which it is charged by treaty, It will have 
provided the storage works needed to control 
and conserve flood flows of the Rio Grande. 
Flood protection for the cities, towns and 
most of the improved lands along the inter- 
national part of the Rio Grande will have 
been provided through the lower Rio Grande 
flood control project for the delta region, the 
Rio Grande rectification project and the new 
Chamizal channel for the El Paso-Juarez 
area. 
The Morelos diversion dam, constructed in 
the boundary section by Mexico, under the 
direction of the IB&WC, and the related levee 
works completed in the U.S. that same year, 
are the international works required on the 
Colorado River. 

Under the most recent agreement (ENR 
7/13 p. 45), the IB&WC will build, operate 
and maintain a flood control project for the 
Tijuana River in California and Mexico. It 
will channelize the river, confining flood- 
waters in San Diego and Tijuana to a narrow, 
concrete-lined waterway, The total project is 
estimated at.$25.8 million, with the U.S, pay- 
ing for the 5.7 miles of channel in its terrl- 
tory and Mexico paying for the 2.7 miles in 
its territory. 

Other future construction includes im- 
provement of an international sanitation 
project at Nogales, Sonora, for the increasing 
population, 


The U.S. Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a constituent of mine, Mr. Gene 
Rickett, 5000 Terrell Street, Annandale, 
Va., has written a poem paying tribute 
to the Congress of the United States. 

I feel it is most appropriate for Mr. 
Rickett’s poem to be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as it seems that 
all too often we hear criticism of our col- 
leagues but seldom words of praise. It is 
good to see an example such as Mr. 


- Rickett has provided of the appreciation 


many Americans feel for what we in the 
Congress are trying to do for our Nation. 
Mr. Rickett’s poem follows in full: 
Tue U.S. CONGRESS 
(By Gene Rickett) 
Within these hallowed walls of Congress 
Rest the American dream. 
To these haliowed walls of Congress 
Come men of courage, men of esteem. 
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Within these hallowed walls of Congress 
For the right the men must stand. 

They must be wise and find the answers 
To make this a better land. 


Within these hallowed walls of Congress 
Are the defenders of our nation 

And their job is quite enormous 
For the greatest nation in all creation. 


Within these hallowed walls of Congress 
Progress and hope can never cease. 

We must ever be remindful 
That we want a lasting peace. 


Within these hallowed walls of 
Many problems here are solved. 

Because of the devotion and dedication 
Of the many people involved. 


Congress 


Chief of Navy Medical Service Corps 
Should Have Rank of Rear Admiral 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
Pose of the bill I introduced September 19 
is to provide for the rank of rear ad- 
miral for the chief of the Navy Medical 
Service Corps. Although the corps was 
established in 1947, the position of chief 
of corps with the rank of captain was not 
authorized by law until 1954. At that 
time, there were 39 officers in the grade 
of commander under the corps chief, 
who was a captain. The corps has grown 
to the point where there are now 76 
Officers serving in the same grade as the 
chief of the corps. However, the chief of 
the Medical Service Corps is not legally 
authorized to attain the rank commen- 
surate with this responsibilities which 
have grown over the past 20 years. 

The Navy Medical Service Corps is 
composed of widely diversified profes- 
sional specialists embracing the aca- 
demic disciplines utilized in health re- 
search, patient care and in all aspects 
of health administration and financial 
management. The corps consists of the 
allied health sciences: optometry, phar- 
Macy, podiatry, supply and administra- 
tion, and medical specialist sections. Edu- 
cational requirements for original ap- 
Pointment into the corps conform to 
those prescribed by the civilian com- 
munity and include all academic and 
health doctorate degrees, including the 
doctor of philosophy degree, and the at- 
tainment of license or certification when 
required. 

Within the entire Navy there are but 
136 officers who hold the doctor of phi- 
losophy degree and almost half—64— 
of these officers are in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps. 

There are now approximately 1,600 
officers in the Medical Service Corps. 
Within the Navy, the Medical Service 
Corps is the only male staff corps not 
entitled to flag rank. There are several 
other staff corps in the Navy composed 
of fewer or an approximately equal num- 
ber of officers that have been authorized 
from two to seven flag officers. Yet, the 
Medical Service Corps has none. 

Enactment of Public Law 89-603 per- 
mitted the appointment of a brigadier 
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general in the Army Medical Service 
Corps, and the chief of that corps is now 
serving in that grade. The duties and 
responsibilities of the chief of the Navy 
Medical Service Corps are as varied and 
demanding as those of his Army counter- 
part. It is to correct the existing grade 
disparity within the Navy that I am pro- 
posing this bill for your early considera- 
tion and approval. 

At this point I wish to insert a copy 
of my bill, H.R. 13002, followed by a sec- 
tional analysis and a table showing Navy 
flag officer strength as of May 31, 1967. 

H.R. 13002 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5139 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “captain” each 
place where it appears and inserting in Heu 
thereof “rear admiral,” and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection; 

“(c) For purposes of determining the num- 
ber of officers in the grade of rear admiral 
and above, any officer holding the grade of 
rear admiral under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be disregarded.” 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OY H.R. 13002 


1. The amendment of section 5139, title 
10, USC provides for the rank of rear admiral 
in lieu of the present grade of captain for 
the Chief of the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy. 

Other corps in the Navy with smaller, or 
just slightly larger numbers of officers have 
already been authorized the rank of rear 
admiral for the corps chief and other mem- 
bers of the corps. (see table attached). The 
Medical Service Corps, established in 1947, 
has now reached a size and composition com- 
parable to other corps in the Navy. Medical 
Service Corps officers now occupy command 
billets, and the responsibilities of the Corps’ 
Chief are such that the position warrants the 
rank of rear admiral. The Medical Service 
Corps, composed of over 1500 officers is com- 
parable with the Chaplain Corps (just over 
1100 officers), and the Civil Engineer Corps 
(Just over 1700 officers). Yet, the Chaplain 
Corps is authorized two (2) rear admirals; 
the Civil Engineer Corps seven (7); the 
Medical Service Corps none. In the last Con- 
gress the Medica) Service Corps of the Army 
was authorized one Brigadier General; the 
present Corps Chief has been appointed to 
this grade, This bill would provide equitable 
treatment for the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy. 

2. Addition of new subsection (c) provides 
that the appointment in the grade of rear 
admiral for the Chief of the Medical Service 
Corps shall not be subject to the legislative 
or administrative limitations on the number 
of fiag rank in the Navy. Since the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy is under the cog- 
nizance of the Chief of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, authorization for one (1) 
additional rear admiral under the Surgeon 
General of the Navy would permit the ap- 
pointment of the Chief of the Medical Sery- 
ice Corps to this grade. Unless the legislation 
makes provision for the appointment to be 
over and above the authorized number 
limitations on flag rank, there can be no 
assurance that the appointment will ever be 
permitted. 


NAVY FLAG OFFICER STRENGTH AS OF MAY 31, 1967 


Designator Corps Corps Flag 

~ Strength officers 
Medical Corps 4, 283 14 

- Dental Corps. 1, 898 4 

Medical Service Corps. 1, 569 0 

Supply Corps. 5,015 19 

Chaplain Corps 1, 056 2 

Civil Engineer Corps. 1,870 7 
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h óe UNRESTRICTED LINE 
110x eee 22.727 33 
130x ion. 22,151 96 


RESTRICTED LINE (ANALOGOUS TO STAFF) 


14xx Engineering duty 987 17 

15xx ey pte engineering 598 8 
uty. 

Lexx Special duty. Sica 1, 400 5 


The Kids Are Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Labor Day comes the arrival 
of another day—the first school day. 

This is the time of year when children 
accustomed to 3 months of romping and 
having fun, head back to school. The 
youthful exuberance of these boys and 
girls means additional responsibilities for 
each driver on our Nation’s highways. 

Assisting in this gigantic task of 
watching these schoolchildren will be 
the 900,000 school safety patrols. 

Early in this session of the 90th Con- 
gress, I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 79 to designate the second week of 
each May as National School Safety 
Patrol Week. Thirty-one of our col- 
leagues have joined with me in intro- 
ducing similar legislation, and I want to 
urge the remainder of our colleagues to 
do likewise in tribute to these fine 
youngsters. 

Since 1922 the traffic death rate of 
school-age children has dropped nearly 
one-half, while the death rate of all 
other age groups has doubled. This is 
testimony of the effectiveness of the 
school safety patrol program. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding my re- 
marks, I think it appropriate that I 
include an editorial written by the 
American Automobile Association, spon- 
sor of these safety patrols, entitled “The 
Kids Are Coming.” 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Kins ARE COMING 

It’s that time again, Thousands of young- 
sters will be returning to school shortly 
following three months of vacation in towns 
and cities all across the country. Many of 
these children lack mature knowledge of 
pedestrian safety rules and often are more 
interested in their youthful pursuits than 
in the danger of passing traffic. 

Motorists are urged, therefore, to exert 
increased caution when driving in and 
around school areas. Watch out for signs of 
children such as a dog crossing the street 
or a ball rolling out between parked cars. 
Often, they are followed by a child. 

In many communities, lower speed limits 
in school zones are removed during the 
summer months, As a result, local motorists 
become accustomed to driving at the regu- 
lar rates of speed and fail to observe the 
reduced speed limits when they are rein- 
stated in the fall. 

Whenever possible, parents of beginning 
students should personally map out the 
“safest route to school,” and accompany 
their children for the first few trips. Your 
local AAA motor club will provide sug- 
gestions. 
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Youngsters using school buses should walk 
to the bus stop instead of riding there with 
parents. A serious traffic safety hazard is often 
created around school bus stops by parents 
loading and unloading their children from 
the family car. 

Above all, motorists should remember that 
it is their responsibility to watch out for 
children in traffic. It would be foolhardy to 
assume the youngsters will consistently ob- 
serve the safety rules. Drive defensively and 
remember—the child’s life you save could 
be your own. 


Lesson on Africa: Keep Aloof 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many Members of this body had 
the opportunity in recent weeks to see the 
American Broadcasting Co.’s 4-hour spe- 
cial program on Africa. This was a most 
interesting and valuable review of the 
problems and the promise of this vast 
continent. Such a program is especially 
appreciated by those of us whose duties 
do not permit sufficient study of the dy- 
namic and turbulent developments of 
Africa. 

In one important area, however, the 
ABC program exhibited an old blind spot 
in its perspective: the slanted treatment 
of the Portuguese territories in Africa. 
For some reason, the spirit of under- 
standing, of tolerance, and of patience 
which ABC counseled in viewing the rest 
of Africa, was not applied to the Portu- 
guese provinces of Angola and Mozam- 
bique. 

Africa is a unique continent, and each 
country is defining its own unique per- 
sonality and future. This is as it must be. 
Each area of Africa will travel its own 
path to prosperity, racial harmony, and 
cooperation in the international com- 
munity. For this to happen, however, the 
rest of us must maintain a spirit of tol- 
erance and respect for the efforts which 
all areas of Africa are making. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to offer a proper 
perspective on the peaceful and progres- 
sive character of the multiracial societies 
in Portuguese Angola and Mozambique, 
I am presenting two brief statements for 
the interest of the Members of the House. 
The first is an editorial from the New 
Bedford Standard-Times which counsels 
objectivitiy and noninterference in 
Africa’s problems. The second is a state- 
ment by the Embassy of Portugal, which 
so graciously assisted the ABC television 
team in traveling through and filming 
the people and territory of Portuguese 
Africa. 

The texts are as follows: 

[From the Standard-Times, New. Bedford, 
Mass., Sept. 15, 1967] 
LESSON ON AFRICA: KEEP ALOOF 

The American Broadcasting Co.'s four- 
hour essay on Africa was a forceful pic- 
torial review of the problems the hugs middle 
and southern parts of the continent present 
to the world—and to themselves. 
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Unfortunately the viewer was not always 
permitted to draw his own conclusions from 
the striking photography, especially in the 

ms dealing with so-called colonialism 
and white rule.“ Here, as usual, the slant 
was directed against Portugal, in particular. 

The production showed the modern-city 


profile of Mozambique’s Lourenco Marques. 


one of the most impressive scenes of progress 
in the entire film. It was conceded that color 
discrimination virtually does not exist. But 
lest an impression be left that Portugal is, 
indeed, as claimed, creating another Brazil 
in Africa, the commentator blandly declared 
that the existence of thousands of troops in 


the provinces showed Portugal must be wrong. 


Which is to say, that the presence of 
America in Vietnam, or say, the Dominican 
Republic, or that of Britain in Malaya after 
World War ÍI, or now in Hong Kong, was an 
injustice to the people because troops were 
required to support it. 

Portugal's real enemy in the African prov- 
inces—the real enemy anywhere—is Com- 
munist aggresslon. The evidence to date is 
that the anti-Portugal movement in Africa 
is Communist inspired and led. 

The documentary, whatever its commen- 
tary, was of signal value. No words were 
needed to emphasize the necessity for the 
United States and its people to avoid a com- 
mitment in any of the complexities and con- 
tradictions of Africa's newly emerging na- 
tions, “provinces” and “white rule” states. 
When Washington sends planes to the Congo, 
or puts restrictions against Rhodesia, it 
takes a dangerous first step. 


STATEMENT BY His EXCELLENCY THE PORTU- 
GUESE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Dr. Vasco VIEIRA GARIN 


The Portuguese section of ABC Television 
network's program on Africa was an exer- 
cise in deceiving public opinion, as it failed 
to give an honest view of Portugal's realities 
in Africa. 

The Portuguese Government gave in good 
faith all facilities to the ABC television team 
who for weeks were in Angola and Mozam- 
bique. 

We know that ABC has many hours of film 
showing the great educational, economic, 
technical, social and political progress there, 
instead of the so-called barricades the pro- 
gram insisted so much upon. Also, the cli- 
mate of peace and order prevailing in those 
Overseas Provinces was recorded by the cam- 
eras, Racial equality and harmony were in 
those films for anybody to see. 

All this was, however, set aside deliberate- 
ly. Promiinence was given to the statement 
of a terrorist leader operating from a foreign 
country, who publicly acknowledges receiv- 
ing assistance from communist nations. On 
the other hand, another foreign gentleman 
had a lengthy appearance on the screen. He 
is a man expelled from Angola for his open 
activities against Portugal, as he was sup- 
porting both terrorism and subversion. Fur- 
thermore, some tiresome old allegations were 
repeated, although they long since have been 
discredited by highly respected international 
agencies and observers who conducted im- 
partial and painstaking investigations on the 
spot. Among these was the International 
Labor Organization of the United Nations. 

It was as distorting as it would have been 
if a foreign television team came to the 
United States, filmed freely and then have 
its network practically refer only to allega- 
tions by extremist groups on problems pre- 
vailing in this Country today. 

We cannot but escape the impression that 
ABC let itself be influenced by some peo- 
ple, inside or outside the organization, to 
produce a serious and misleading disservice 
to the American people and an injustice to 
oe a friend and ally of the United 
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Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, Stuart T. Saunders, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. presented to 
our Committee on Ways and Means a 
statement signed by 455 business leaders 
urging enactment of a temporary tax in- 
crease together with a reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures. I admire the decisive 
and, in many cases, courageous commit- 
ment to fiscal responsibility on the part 
of these gentlemen. 

Tax increases are always unpleasant 
duties for legislators and ùnpopular with 
the public. This representative group 
from the business world has contributed 
their influence and prestige to the dif- 
ficult task of educating the Congress and 
the public of the dangerous economic 
consequences which must follow if a tax 
increase is not enacted. 

At this point, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the names of the signers of the 
statement. My colleagues will note that 
the list reads like a Who's Who“ of the 
American free enterprise system: 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


We, the undersigned members of the busi- 
ness community, believe that: 

(1) The Congress should enact a tempo- 
rary, uniform tax increase on corporations 
and individuals for such period as the Viet- 
nam war requires; and 

(2) The Congress and the Administration 
should control and reduce Federal expendi- 
tures—civilian and military—to the maxi- 
mum degree that is consistent with the na- 
tion’s security and economic soundness, 

The combined result of the tax increase 
and expenditure reductions should hold the 
deficit to manageable proportions. 

These steps are n to prevent a 
Federal deficit so large that it could lead to 
dangerous inflation, spiraling interest rates, 
tight money, and a serious weakening in our 
balance of payments position. 

We invite others who concur in principle 
to help gain understanding, support and ac- 
ceptance for this program. This does not 
preclude the right of anyone joining in this 
Statement to disagree with specific features 
of the Administration’s tax proposal or to 
advance other ideas. For example, many busi- 
nessmen, while accepting the need for a tax 
increase, will urge amendments to the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to provide a common 
effective date and application of the sur- 
charge after all tax credits, both for individ- 
uals and corporations. 

It is our hope that as soon as practicable 
the Congress and the Administration will re- 
instate a program of tax reductions, 

C. F. Adams, Chairman, Raytheon Co. 

Eugene H. Adams, President, First National 
Bank (Denver). 

William M, Allen, President, The Boeing 


Robert B. Anderson, Partner, 
Rhoades & Co, 
8 L. Ash, President, Litton Industries, 
ic. 
Calvin W. Aurand, President, Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank. 
858 Paul Austin, President, The Coca- Col 


Loeb, 
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S. Clark Belse, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Bank of America. 

Keehn W. Berry, President, Whitney Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans. 

B. F. Biaggini, President, Southern Pacific 
Company. 


Blackie, Chairman, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. 
Roger M. Blough, Chairman, United States 
Steel Corp. 


Harold Boeschenstein, Chairman, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Fred J. Borch, President, General Electric 


Co. ‘ 

John W. Brooks, President, Celanese Cor- 
poration. 

George R. Brown, Chairman, Brown & 
Root, Inc. 

George Bunker, President, Martin-Marietta 


John F. Burditt, Chairman, ACF Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Carter L. Burgess, Chairman, American 
Machine & Foundry Co. 

Donald C. Burnham, President, Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 

Louis W. Cabot, President, Cabot Corpora- 
tion. 

Paul C. Cabot, Chairman, State Street In- 
vestment Corp. 

Edward E. Carlson, President, Western In- 
ternational Hotels, Inc. 
sera V. Carmichael, Chairman, Scripto, 

0 

Goodwin Chase, Chairman and President, 
National Bank of Washington. 

Howard L. Clark, President, American Ex- 
press Co. 

Lucius D. Clay, Senior Partner, Lehman 
Brothers. 

John Cowles, President, The Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune. 

A. E. Dahl, Chairman, American National 
Bank & Trust Co. (Rapid City, Iowa). 

John H. Daniels, President, Archer-Dan- 
lels-Midland Co. 

Frank R. Denton, Vice Chairman, Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co. 

Honorable Douglas Dillon, Former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Alphonsus J. Donahue, President, Donahue 


Sales Corp. 
Chairman, General 


Frederic G. Donner, 
Motors Corp. 

Donald W. Douglas, Jr., President, Douglas 
Aircraft Co. 


J. A, Elkins, Jr., Chairman, First City Na- 


tional Bank of Houston. 

A. M. Eriksmoen, President, Dakota Na- 
tional Bank of Fargo. 

Sam M. Fleming, Chairman, Third National 
Bank of Nashville. 

Henry Ford, II, Chairman, Ford Motor Co. 

John Fox, Chairman, Mercantile Trust 
Company (St. Louis). 

Fred C. Foy, Chairman, Koppers Co., Inc. 

H. B. Friele, Retired President, Nakat 
Packing Corp. 

A. H. Galloway, President, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 

Theodore R. Gamble, Chairman, Pet, Inc. 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr, Chairman, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

Paul Gerot, Chairman, Pillsbury Co. 

Carl J. Gilbert, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, The Gillette Co. 

Robert F. Gray, Chairman, George A. 
Hormel Co; 

Robert P Gwinn, President, Sunbeam Cor- 
poration. 

Michael L Haider, Chairman, Standard Oi 
Co. (New Jersey). 

Joseph B. Hall, Chairman, Federál Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. 

E. J. Hanley, Chairman, Allegheny-Ludium 
Bteel Corp. 

R. V. Hansberger, President, Boise Cascade 
Corp. 

Daniel J. Haughton, Chairman, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. 

William A. Hewitt, Chairman, Deere & Co. 
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James P. Hickok, Chairman, First National 
Bank of St, Louis. 

Milton P. . Chairman, Norton Co. 

Jack K. Horton, President, Southern Call- 
fornia Edison Co. 

Alvin H. Howard, Partner, Howard, Weil, 
Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co. 

Gilbert W. Humphrey, Chairman, The M. 
A. Hanna Co. 

Reed Hunt, Chairman, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 
William B. Johnson, 
Central Railroad, 

Alfred W. Jones, Chairman, Sea Island Co. 

Edgar F. Kaiser, President, Kaiser Indus- 
tries Corp. 

W. W. Keeler, President & Chief Executive 
Officer, Phillips Petroleum Co. 

J. Ward Keener, President, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 

Donald M. Kendall, President, Pepsico, Inc. 

John R. Kimberly, President, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. 

Murray Kyger, Chairman, First National 
Bank of Fort Worth. 

Joseph L. Lanier, Chairman, West Point- 
Pepperell, Inc. 

Harding Lawrence, President, Braniff In- 
ternational. 

Ralph Lazarus, President, Federated De- 
partment Stores, Inc. 

George H. Love, Chairman, Consolidation 
Coal Co., Inc. 

Ray W. MacDonald, President, Burroughs 
Corporation. 

William P. Marsh, Jr., President, National 
Distillers & Chemical Corp. 

William F. May, Chairman, American Can 
Co, 

John A, Mayer, Chairman, Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


President, Tlinois 


S. M. McAshan, Jr., Chairman, Anderson, 


Clayton & Co., Inc. 

L. F. McCollum, Chairman, Continental 
Oil Co. 

Alexander N. McFarlane, Chairman, Corn 
Products Co. 

Frank E. McKinney, Chairman, American 
Fletcher National Bank & Trust Co. 

John M. Meyer, Jr., President, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

J. Irwin Miller, Chairman, Cummins En- 
gine Co., Inc, 

Frank R. Milliken, President, Kennecott 
Copper Corp. 

John A. Moorhead, President, Northwestern. 
National Bank of Minneapolis. 

W. B. Murphy, President, Campbell Soup 
Company. 

Gordon Murray, President, Pirst National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 

Charles F, Myers, Jr., President, Burlington 
Industries, Inc. 

Philip H. Nason, President, First National 
Bank of St. Paul. 

Albert L. Nickerson, Chairman, Mobil Oil 
Corporation. 

John H. Perkins, Sr. Vice President, Con- 
tinental Bank (Chicago). 

Rudolph A. Peterson, President, Bank of 
America, 

Mark Robeson, Vice President, Yellow 
Transit Freight Lines, Inc. 

David Rockefeller, President, The Chase 

attan Bank, 

H. I. Romnes, Chairman, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Donald J. Russell, Chairman, Southern 
Pacific Co. 

Stuart T, Saunders, Chairman, The Penn- 


Sylvania Railroad Co, 

C. R. Smith, Chairman, American Airlines, 
Inc. r 

Charles H. Sommer, Jr., President, Mon- 


santo Co. 

J. P. Spang, Jr., Retired Chairman, The 
Gillette Co. 

Julien Steelman, Chairman & President, 
Koehring Co, 

Robert S. Stevenson, Chairman, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
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5 Symonds, Chairman, Tenneco, 
Ç. 

A. Thomas Taylor, Chairman & President, 
International Packers, Ltd. 

Juan T. Trippe, Chairman, Pan American 
World Airways, Inc, 

B. Finley Vinson, President, First National 
Bank (Little Rock, Ark.) 

John C. Virden, Chairman, Eaton Yale 
& Towne, Inc. 

J. Harris Ward, Chairman, Commonwealth 
Edison Co. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Chairman, Interna- 
tional Business: Machines Corp 


Sidney J. Weinberg, Partner, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co, 

W. H. Wheeler, Jr., Chairman, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 


William G. White, Chairman & President, 
Consolidated Freightways. 

George K. Whitney, Trustee, Massachusetts 
Investors Trust. 

John Hay Whitney, Chairman, Whitney 
Communications Corp. 

Prazar B. Wilde, Chairman Emeritus, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. 

Joseph 5. Wright, President, Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 

Walter B. Wriston, President, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

Additional signatories since August 24 to 
Statement of Principles reocmmending tem- 
porary tax increase and reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 


Ridley Alexander, President, The Second 
National Bank (Jackson, Tenn.). 

James L. Allen, Chairman, Booz Alien & 
Hamilton, Inc. 

O. Kelley Anderson, Chairman, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

William E. Anderson, Chairman of the Bd., 
The Central Trust Company (Cinn., Ohio). 

T. T. Anden, President, Robertshaw Con- 


public Nattonal Bank of Dallas. 

Julian B. Baird, St. Paul, Minn. 

Melvin H. Baker, Honorary Chairman, Na- 
tional Gypsum Company. 

Robert C. Baker, President, American Secu- 
rity & Trust Co. (Wash., D.C.). 

E. Colin Baldwin, President, The Sherwin- 
William Co. 

Russell C. Ball, Jr., President, Philadelphia 
Gear Corp 

Fred G. Bannerot, Ir,, President, Elk Refin- 
ing Company. 

Perry M. Barnes, President, ERB Hardware 
Company. 

William Barnhardt, Barnhardt Elastic Corp. 

F. W. Bartlett, Chairman of the Bd., Bart- 
lett and Company. 

Eduard Baruch, President, Heli-Coil Cor- 
poration. 

E. T. Barwick, E. T. Barwick Mills, Inc. 

Philip Behr, Chairman of the Bd., Joseph 
Behr & Sons, Inc. 

Robert S. Bell, Chairman, Packard Bell. 

Joseph Bianco, President, Bank of Idaho 
(Boise, Idaho). 

William R. Biggs, Washington, D.C. 

Thomas W. Binford, President, D-A Lubri- 
cant Company, Inc. 

Jack T. F. Bitter, Chairman, The Parker- 
Hartford Corporation. 

Donald 8. Bittinger, President, Washington 
Gas Light Company. 

L. F. Black, General Manager, Limestone 
Operations (United States Steel Corpora- 
tion). 

Joseph L. Block, Chairman, Inland Steel 
Company. 

S. E. Blumenthal, Blumenthal Print Works. 

Fred Bohen, Chairman, Meredith Publish- 
ing Company. 

Dominic A. Borrasca, District Manager, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 

James Boyd, President, Copper Range 
Company. 

S. Russell Bridges, Jr., Chairman of the 
Bd., Piedmont Southern Life Insurance Co, 
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G. P. Brock, President, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Co. 

Edwin R. Broden, Chairman of the Bd., 
SKF Industries, Inc. 

G. W. Bruce, President, I. S. Berlin Press. 

James Bruce, New York, New York. 

John D. Brundage, President, Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. 

J. Lawrence Buel, Jr., President, Formsprag 
Company. 

Edward Burling, Jr., Washington, D.C. 

F. L. Byrom, President, Koppers Company, 
Inc. 

John L. Cameron, Chairman of the Bd., 
The Guardian Life Insurance Co. 

Orton P, Camp, The Platt Bros. & Co, 

Walter W. Candy, Jr., Chairman, Bullock's- 
Magnin eS ar oe 

A. Cannon, Administrative Vice 
obec The First Boston tion. 

Noble O. Carpenter, President, First Na- 
tional Bank of Canton (Canton, Ohio) 

Cale W. Carson, Chairman, First National 
Bank in Albuquerque (N.M.) 

James R. Carter, President, Nashua Cor- 
poration. 

Marvin Chandler, Chairman and President, 
Northern Illinois Gas Co. 

William R. Chapman, President, Midland 
National Bank of Minneapolis (Min.) 

Goodwin Chase, Chairman and President, 
National Bank of Washington (Tacoma, 
Wash.) 

G, Frank Sree President, Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Co. 

Frank A. Godchaux, Ir, Chairman, Las- 
tarmco, Inc. 

Lewis Gottlieb, Chairman, City National 
Bank of Baton Rouge. 

Donald M. Graham, V. Chairman of the 
Bd, Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 

Orville F. Grahame, V. Pres. & Gen. Coun- 
sel, The Paul Revere Life Insurance Co. 

B. ©. , Chairman and President, 
Central National Bank & Trust Co. (Des 
Moines). 

Harold T. Graves, Jr., President, Summit 
& Elizabeth Trust Co. (Summit, N.J.). 

Wiliam F. Graves, Chairman of the Bd., 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Fargo 


John M. Griffith, Président, The City Na- 
tional Bank (Taylor, Tex.). 

W. Arthur Grotz, President, Western Mary- 
land Railway Co. 

William S. Guthrie, Chairman of the Bd. 
and Pres., Buckeye Federal Savings & Loans 
Assn, (Columbus, Ohio). 

Walter A. Haas, Jr., President, Levi Strauss 
& Co. 

Bruce Wood Hall, Chairman of the Bd. 
Hempstead Bank (Hempstead, L.L, N. T.) 

C. H. Hallett, President, Allison Steel Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

J. O. Hamlen, Jr., President, J. H. Hamlen 
& Son, Inc. 

Maynard L. Harris, Chairman, Suffolk 
Franklin Savings Bank (Boston, Mass.). 

Ralph A. Hart, Chairman, Heublein, Inc. 

J. F. Hickey, Chairman and President, Na- 
tional Home Life Assurance Co. 

James ©, Hill, Division Mgr., City Mort- 
gage Dept., Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U.S, 

John A. Hill, Chairman of the Board, 
Airco. 


Robert C. Hill, President, Bateman Eich- 
ler, Hill Richards, Inc. 

Robert B. Hobbs, Chairman of the Board, 
First National Bank of Md. (Baltimore). 

R. N, Hoerner, Chairman of the Board, 
Hoerner Waldorf Corporation. 

Philip B. Hofmann, Chairman, Johnson & 
Johnson. 

H, Dail Holderness, President, Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

H. M. Horner, Chairman, United Aircraft. 

Norman O. Houston, Chairman & Chief 
Exec, Off., Golden State Mutual Life In- 
surance Co, 
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Alvin H. Howard, Howard, Well, Labouisse, 
Friedrichs & Co. 

Roger Hull, President, Mony, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of N.Y. 

Gilbert W. Humphrey, Chairman, The 
Hanna Mining Company. 

O. C. Hurst, President, Hurst Printing Co. 

William M. Jenkins, Chairman, Seattle- 
First National Bank, 

John Jeppson, President, Norton Company. 

Frank A. Johnson, Chairman of the Board, 
Endicott Johnson. 

Samuel C. Johnson, President, S. C, John- 
son & Son, Inc. 

Wilbur S. Jones, Pres. & Gen. Manager, 
Stone and Thomas. 

O. M. Jorgenson, Chairman, Security Trust 
& Savings Bank (Billings, Montana). 

E. E. Joynt, Chairman of the Board, The 
Millikin National Bank of Decatur. 

Leland J, Kalmbach, Chairman of the Bd., 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Charles H. Kaman, President, Kaman Cor- 
poration. 

J. Ward Keener, President, The B. F. Good- 
rich Company. 

James M. Kemper, Jr., Chairman, Com- 
mercé Trust Company (Kansas City, Mo.) 

D. P. Kennedy, President, First American 
Title Insurance & Trust Co. 

George W. Kennedy, Chairman, Kelsey- 
Hayes Company. 

Walter Kennedy, Chairman of the Board, 
The First National Bank of Montgomery. 

Charles F. Kenny, President, Island Fed- 
eral Sav. & Loan Assn. (Hempstead, N.Y.) 

Thomas Kerr, President, Kerr Grain Cor- 
poration. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, V. Pres. & Sec’y., 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. 

Sherman R. Knapp, President, Northeast 
Utilities Service Co. 

C. B. Knappen, Jr., President, Knappen 
Milling Co. 

Simon Korshoj, Korshoj Construction Co., 
Inc. 

Raymond J. Kraft, C.L.U., Director, Group 
Annuities, The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the U.S. 

Ferd Kramer, President, Draper & Kramer, 
Inc, 

Chester A. Kuebler, 
Manufacturing Co. 

William G. Laffer, President, Clevite Cor- 
poration, 

L. Evert Landon, Chairman, Nalley's Fine 
Foods (Div. of W. R. Grace & Co.). 

Carleton G. Lane, President, Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

Mills B. Lane, Jr., President, The Citizens 
and Southern Nat'l. Bank (Atlanta). 

W. H. Lang, President, Foley Brothers, Inc. 

Oscar T. Lawler, Los Angeles, Calif. 

G. Albert Lawton, President, Georgia In- 
ternational] Life Ins. Co. 

W. Kemp Lehmann, President, The C. M. 
Kemp Mfg. Co. 

Elwood E. Leonard, Jr., President, H & H 
Screw Products Mfg. Co. 

Robert H. Levi, Chairman of the Board, 
The Hecht Co. 

J. P. Levis, Chairman, Bd. of Directors, 
Owens-Illinois. 

Ellis I. Leyitt, Chairman of the Bd., Dial 
Finance Company. 

S. A. Lewis, President, Robertson Paper 
Company, Inc. 

E. W. Littlefield, Pres. & Gen. Manager, 
Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

Edwin A. Locke; Jr., President, Modern 
Homes Construction Co. 

John F. Lott, President, Fort Duquesne 
Steel Company. 

Louis B. Lundborg, Chairman of the Bd., 
Bank of America (Los Angeles, Calif.). 

Walter Lundell, President, C. I. T. Financial 
Corporation, 

Edward W. Lyman, President, The U.S. Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha. 

O. McK. Lynch, Jr., Chairman of the Bd., 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Inc, 


President, Uniflow 
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Charles D. Lyon, President, The Potomac 
Edison Co, 

R. R. Lyons, Exec. Vice President, Maul 
Electric Company, Limited, 

Earle J. Machold, President, Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. 

Herbert J. Madden, Chairman of the Board, 
East Tennessee Packing Co. 

Carl S. Madger, Chairman of the Board & 
President, Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc. 

James F. Malone, President, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Assn, t 

Frank L. Marcon, President, Duggan & 
Marcon, Inc, 

C. V. Martin, President, Carson Pirie Scott 


B. Martin, President, Dundee 
Cement Co, 

E. W. Mathias, Treasurer, Hooker. 

George G. Matkin, Chairman, The State 
National Bank of El Paso. 

William K. H. Mau, Owner-Developer, Wat- 
kiki Business Plaza. 

Baldwin Maull, Chairman of the Board, 
Marine Midland Corp. 

J. Ray Maust, Chairman, Maust Coal & 
Coke Corp. 

Arthur F. Maxwell, President, The First 
National Bank of Biddeford. 

Armand May, Chairman of the Board, 
American Associated Companies. 

William A. Mayberry, Chairman of the 
Board, Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit. 

George D. McConnell, Chairman of the 
Board, Munsingwear, Inc. 

R. C. McDowell, Chairman & Chief Exec. 


_ Officer, McDowell Wellman Engineering Co. 


C. E. McKay, President, Copolymer Rub- 
ber & Chemical Corp. 

Paul B. McKee, Director & Consultant, 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 

F. C. McMath, President, Whitehead & 
Kales Co. 

W. P. McMullan, Chairman of the Board, 
Deposit Guaranty National Bank (Jackson, 
Miss.) 

J, Finley McRae, Chairman of the Board, 
The Merchants National Bank of Mobile. 

Allen W. Merrell, Vice President, Civic & 
Governmental Affairs, The Ford Motor Co. 

D. O. Mieher, Executive Vice President, 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co. 

Arjay Miller, President, The Ford Motor Co. 

Max H. Miller, President, United Cement 
Products Co. 

Robert. L. Milligan, Chairman, Pure Oil 
Company. 

John B. Mitchell, President, First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 

E. H. Moak, President, Moak Machine & 
Foundry Co. 

George G. Montgomery, Chairman, Kern 
County Land Co. 

Walter S. Montgomery, President & Treas- 
urer, Spartan Mills. 

Edward A. Mooers, Chairman of the Board, 
The Hilliard Corporation. 

J. M. Moore, Jr, District Sales Manager, 
Ford Motor Co. (East Point, Ga.). 

R. Cosby Moore, Chairman, Virginia Na- 
tional Bank (Norfolk). 

Warren 8. Moore, President, W. S. Moore 
Company. 

John A. Moorhead, President, Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis. 

E. A. Morris, Chairman of the Board, Blue 
Bell, Inc. 

Charles G. Mortimer, Chairman, Exec. 
Com., General Foods Corporation. 

Wilson Mothershead, Chairman of the 
Board, The Indiana National Bank (Indian- 
apolis). 

George A. Murphy, Chairman, Irving Trust 
Co. (New York, N.Y.). 

Robert D. Murphy, Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass International. 

Charles E. Nail, President, The Lumber- 
mens Mutual Ins. Co. 

Walter C. Nelson, President, Eberhardt 
Company. 


; 
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Frank L. Newburger, Jr., Partner, New- 
burger & Company. 

Joseph E. Nolan, Exec. Vice Pres. Weyer- 
haeuser Company. 

Lloyd U. Noland, Jr., Chairman, Noland 
Company, Inc, 

J. Van Dyke Norman, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board. First National Lincoln Bank (Louis- 
ville, Ky.). 

F. J. Nunlist, Chairman of the Board, 
Worthington Corporation. 

James F. Oates, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
clety. 

W. J. O'Connor, President & Gen. Mgr., In- 
dependent Coal & Coke. Co, 

John F. O'Neill, President, Lincoln Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. 

W. Irving Osborne, Jr., Chairman & Presi- 
dent, Pullman Incorporated. 

Robert W. Ostermayer, Sr. Chairman, 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 

Edward H. Ould, President, The First Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Va. (Roanoke). 

W. W. Overton, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, Texas Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas. 

Stephen C. Owen, Chairman of the Board, 
Beacon Manufacturing Co. 

David Packard, Chairman, Hewlett-Packard 


John Panthuk, Sec’y & Gen. Counsel, Fed- 
eral Life & Casualty Co. 

Donald H. Parsons, Chairman, Bank of 
the Commonwealth (Detroit). 

Emil J. Pattberg, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, The First Boston Corporation. 

T. A. Paxton, President, Southern Textile 

Richard K. Paynter, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, New York Life Insurance Co. 

John W. Pease, Pease Woodwork Co. 

Douglas G. Peet, President, Peet Pack- 
ing Co. 

Guy S. Peppiatt, Chairman of the Board, 
Federal- Corp. 

R. T. Person, President, Public Service Co., 
of Colorado. 

K. M. Peterson, Depot Controller, Salt Lake 
City Parts Depot, Ford Motor Co. 

Herman H. Peyler, President, Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. 

G. L. Phillippe, Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Co. 

Richard E. Pille, Chairman of the Board 
& Pres., Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. of 
New York. 

Harlan Potter, Mid-West Conveyor Co., 


Henry W. Putnam, Partner, DeCoppet & 
us. 
Harold W. Quinlan, Pres. & Gen. Mgr., The 
Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co. 
Harold Quinton, Chairman of the Board, 


Southern California Edison Co. 


Frederic K. Ralf, President Raylass De- 
partment Stores, Inc. 

Addison H. Reese, Chairman of the Board 
North Carolina National Bank (Charlotte). 

Everett D. Reese, Chairman, the City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Columbus. 

William 8. Renchard, Chairman, Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co. 

Ray R. Reter, Reter Fruit Co. 

R. S. Reynolds, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 
Reynolds Metals Company. 

Volney Richmond, Jr., Northern Commer- 
cial Co. 

Oscar A. Richter, President, Richter Vine- 
gar Corp. 
Harold E, Rider, Chairman, The Fairfield 
County Trust Co. (Stamford, Conn.) 

F. J. Robbins, President, Bliss & Laughlin 
Industries. 

Henry R. Roberts, President, Connecticut 
General Life Ins. Co. 

W. E. Roberts, Vice Pres. & Sec’y., The Car- 
penter Steel Co. 

William E, Roberts, Ampex Corporation. 

N. S. Rogers, President, Deposit Guaranty 
National Bank (Jackson, Miss.) 

John L. Roper, 2nd, Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Nor- 
folk Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. 
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James B. Ross, President, Puritan Life In- 
surance Co. 

Henry E. Russell, President, Carling Brew- 
ing Co. 

John D. Saint-Amour, President, API In- 
struments Co. 

T. Schlesinger, President, Allied Stores 


Corp. 

Walter M. Schwartz, Jr., President, Proctor- 
Silex Inc. 

W. Harry Schwarzschild, Jr., President, The 
Central National Bank (Richmond). 

Ellery Sedgwick, Jr., Ch, of the Bd. & Chf. 
Exec. Off., Medusa Portland Cement Co. 

Bruce B. Selkirk, Chairman, Midwest Cur- 
tain Co. 

C. H. Sethness, Jr., Sethness Products Co. 

Charles W. Shaeffer, Chairman & President, 
T. Rowe Price and Associates, Inc. 

David B. Shaw, Vice Pres. & Trust Officer, 
The First National Bank (Pueblo, Colo.). 

John C. Shenk, Sr., President, First Fed- 
er.l Savings & Loan Assn. of Davenport. 

A. G. Shireman, President, Tower Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 

S. N. Shure, President, Shure Bros., Inc. 

Thomas C. Simons, C.L.U., Agency Vice 
Pres., Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 

David B. Simpson, Chairman, Norris, Beggs 
& Simpson. 

Joseph W. Simpson, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee. 

Thomas B. Singleton, President, The Mu- 
rine Co., Inc. 

J. Thomas Smith, President, Dura Corpora- 
tion. 

Olcott Damon Smith, Chairman, Aetna Life 
& Casualty. 

Leonard Spacek, Arthur Andersen & Co. 

R. A. Spaugh, Chairman, Washington Mills 


Philip Sporn, Consultant, New York. 

Richard C. Steele, President & Publisher, 
Worcester Telegram (Worcester, Mass.). 

R. A. Stranahan, Jr., President, Champion 
Spark Plug Co. 

C. P. Street, McDevitt & Street Co. 

Allen P. Stults, President, American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 

Dabbs Sullivan, Vice Chairman, Worthen 
Bank & Trust Co. (Little Rock, Ark.). 

F. L. Sulzberger, Chairman of the Board, 
Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co. 

Samuel Reid Sutphin, Chairman, The Bey- 
eridge Paper Co. 

Ernest O, Swigert, Chairman of the Board, 
Hyster Company. 

Paul E. Taliaferro, Ch, of the Board, Sun- 
ray DX Oil Co. 

Robert H. Taylor, Chairman, Taylor En- 
gineering Corp. 

A. D. Theobald, President, First Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. of Peoria. 

Charles Allen Thomas, Chairman of the 
Finance Comm., Monsanto Company. 

Herbert L. Thomas, Jr., President, First 
Pyramid Life Ins. Co. : 

J. T. Thomas, President, Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Co. 

Malcolm D. Thomas, President, Southwest 
Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. 

Rupert C. Thompson, Jr., Ch. of the Board, 
Textron. 

T. M. Thompson, Ch. of the Board, Gen. 
American Transportation Corp. 

Robert M. Thorpe, President, Educators 
Manufacturing Co. 

John F. Thurston, President, Mueller Co. 

R. C. Thwing, President, Loyd W. Richard- 
son Construction Corp. 

Laurence E. Tierney, Jr., Ch. of the Board, 
Eastern Coal Corporation. 

J. A. Tillett, TRW Incorporated. 

E. Don Toll, President, Cummins Engine 
Co., Inc. 

Jack A. Tompkins, Vice President, Ameri- 
can Alrlines. 

S. K. Towson, Jr., President, The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. 

William I. Trader, President, Peninsular 
Steel Company. 
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L. H. True, President, Mobile Pipe Line Co. 

Norfleet Turner, Chairman, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis. 

Charles R. Tyson, President, The Penn 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Fred B. Underman, President, Danner 
Press, Inc. 

E. P, Vanderwicken, Exec. Vice Pres., Motor- 
ola, Inc. 

Paul E. Van Horn, C.L.U., Ch. of the Board, 
The American Life Ins. Co. of New York. 

M. P. Venema, Chairman of the Board, 
Universal Oil Products Co, 

Richard D. Vermillion, Vice Pres., Smith, 
Barney & Co., Inc. 

Arthur L. Wadsworth, Exec, Vice Pres., Dil- 
lon, Read & Co., Inc. 

R. M, Waters, President, Security Trust & 
Savings Bank (Billings, Mont.). 

Frederick D. Watkins, President, Aetna In- 
surance Co. 

Philip H. Watts, Alex. Brown & Sons. 

Robert F. Weischel, President, Great Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co. 

H. D. Weidig, President, Theo. H. Davies & 
Co., Ltd. 

Arthur O. Wellman, President. Nichols & 
Company. Inc. 

W. H. Wheeler, Jr., Chairman, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 

S. W. White, Jr., President, Oliver Corpora- 
tion. 

E. Paul Williams, President, Second Na- 
tional Bank (Ashland, Ky.) 

Prank O. H. Williams, Chairman, Puritan 
Life Ins. Co. 

John H. Williams, Williams Bros. Company. 

‘Luke Williams, Jr., President, American 
Sign & Indicator Corp. 

J. Harry Wood, C. L. U., President, Home Life 
Insurance Co. 

John W. Woods, Jr., President, Third Na- 
tional Bank of Ashland (Ky.) 

Joseph E. Workman, Vice Chairman, La- 
trobe Steel Co. 

W. E. Wright, President, Pioneer Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. 

Harold L. Loh. President, Day & Zimmer- 
mann. Inc. 

Lyle E. Yost, President, Hesston Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., Chairman, 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Henry Zinmaster, Henry Zinmaster Bak- 
ing Co. 

Kenneth V. Zweiner, Chairman of the 
Board, Harris Trust & Savings Bank (Chi- 
cago). 


Polish Painter Wins Sao Paulo Biennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested to learn this morning that an 
important competitive exhibition of con- 
temporary art gave one of its highest 
awards to a Polish painter, Tadeusz 
Kantor. 

This event took place yesterday at the 
Bão Paulo Biennial, one of the two or 
three most influential international ex- 
hibitions of modern art. 

Mr. Kantor, I am informed, was 
awarded $2,500 for one of his entries in 
that exhibition. 

As some of the Members may recall, 
modern Polish painters made a consid- 
erable impression on the Western world 
following the so-called October Reyolu- 
tion in Poland in 1956. 
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Their works, finally made available to 
us, proved to be as inventive, as expres- 
sive, as technically excellent, and as 
modern as any produced in the West. 

It was in 1961, if I recall correctly, 
that Mr. Peter Seltz, then the assistant 
director of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City, put together an ex- 
hibit of the works of 15 modern Polish 
painters and brought it to the United 
States where the exhibit met with great 
praise. A 

Mr. Kantor’s works were among those 
selected by Mr. Seltz for that exhibit 
and they were received enthusiastically 
in our country. 

The award made to Mr. Kantor yes- 
terday in São Paulo, Brazil, is an elo- 
quent testimonial of the fact that even 
the most totalitarian and oppressive ide- 
ology cannot for long suppress the hu- 
man spirit. 

Men and women of talent, wherever 
they may live, will express themselyes 
through their writings, paintings, and 
sculpture regardless of how their par- 
ticular government may view such activ- 
ities. 

Man's spirit remains free even in a 
Communist environment—and the trib- 
ute paid at São Paulo to Mr. Kantor is 
in some measure a tribute to the in- 
domitable spirit of the Polish people. 


World Diplomacy No Amateur Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the woods 
seem to be full of candidates for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Recently we have seen an incident 
blown all out of proportion regarding a 
letter drafted by Harry Ashmore and Bill 
Baggs. These gentlemen went to Hanoi to 
seek the participation of North Vietnam 
in a peace conference to be sponsored by 
the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, which Mr. Ashmore heads. 

It is hard to see how the fact that they 
informed the State Department of their 
letter should have altered the decision of 
the President of the United States to 
draft a letter setting forth terms for the 
beginning of peace negotiations. 

The efforts of private citizens to en- 
courage peace is laudable, but it is not 
wise for our Government to inform ama- 
teur diplomats of its decisions of official 
policy. 

I think that an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Tallahassee, Fla., Demo- 
crat, on Tuesday, September 19, 1967, 
makes a very clear and concise point 
with regard to this incident: 

No JOB FOR AMATEURS 

The conduct of our United States foreign 
policy is by constitutional mandate, and 
should be, in the hands of the President and 
the State Department. Private citizens should 
not be allowed or encouraged to meddle in 
it independently. 

So the State Department must bear some 
criticism for letting Harry Ashmore and Bill 
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Baggs go to Hanol under some impression 
that they could open peace negotiations with 
Ho Chi Minh, and for letting them follow 
up their visit with a letter written with 
State Department knowledge. 

However we see little justification for com- 
plaints now by Ashmore and Baggs that 
President Johnson scuttled their efforts by 
laying down hard terms for beginning peace 
negotiations three days before their more 
conciliatory note was to be delivered to Ho. 

Ashmore and Baggs, professional writers 
and amateur statesmen, went to Hanoi to 
seek North Vietnamese participation in an 
unofficial peace conference to be sponsored in 
Geneva by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. This is a Ford 
Foundation establishment with which Baggs 
and Ashmore are associated. It's general in- 
clination is more conciliatory toward North 
Vietnam in particular and communism in 
general than is the official policy of the 
United States government. Naturally, there- 
fore, they found Ho more friendly to their 
approach than to those by official representa- 
tives of the United States government 
through regular diplomatic channels. 

It is logical, and proper too, that the U.S. 
State Department should not let these self- 
propelled emissarles know all the secrets 
of official diplomacy. And if the President's 
hard-line letter was sent deliberately to un- 
dercut private efforts in confilct with official 
policy, it was a maneuver justifiable on dip- 
lomatic principles. Failure to make the gov- 
ernment’s Official position clear in the face 
of contrary unofficial negotiations could have 
created a worse mess than we have in Viet- 
nam. 

Ashmore and Baggs should have stuck to 
their specialties. The State Department 
should not have encouraged them to con- 
sider themselves agents of our diplomacy. 
Now they should pipe down. They got their 
stories; but no peace prize, 


Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an inspiring poem by the great 
American composer and lyricist, my 
friend, John Redmond, native of Clinton, 
Mass., and an outstanding member of 
ASCAP. 

This work is all the more significant 
because it is timëly in the light of the 
confusion, bewilderment and moral obli- 
quity that seems to be so much a part of 
the time in which we live. 

Mr. Redmond is not only a famous, 
popular composer, but a gifted author of 
many songs of faith and inspiration. 

The poem follows: 

Dm You Ever Stor To “THINKE” 

(By John Redmond, ASCAP) 

Did you ever stop to “think”, 
When you look up at the sky, 
The wonder of the moon and stars 
And things with wings to fly? 
Did you ever stop to “think”, 
How they ever came about, 
The things you live with every day, 
You couldn't live without, 
Sun and showers, helping flowers 
Work their way up thru the ground, 
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Or a falling snow on a rolling hill 

When winter rolls around? 

Look about you here and there, 

You have blessings everywhere, and 

Did you ever stop to “think”, not far away 
There is someone you can “thank” every day? 


Harold W. Greenwood, Jr., President, 
Midwest Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Har- 
old Greenwood, Jr., a distinguished Min- 
nesotan and the dynamic president of 
Midwest Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, Minn., testified 
recently before the Subcommittee on 
Bank Supervision and Insurance in sup- 
port of legislation providing for Federal 
chartering of mutual savings banks. 

Mr. Greenwood's comments reflect a 
commonsense, mature, and sound ap- 
proach to a complex issue. Not only does 
he have a thorough understanding of the 
savings and loan field, but he also has a 
keen grasp of the problems of the home- 
owner, the small businessman, and the 
banking industry, as well as their rela- 
tionship to the best interests of the gen- 
eral public. 

I feel that Mr. Greenwood’s state- 
ment is of special significance and would 
like to share it with my colleagues by 
including it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

FEDERAL CHARTER LEGISLATION FOR MUTUAL 

Savincs Banks—1967 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON BANK SUPERVI- 
SION AND INSURANCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY, 

Washington, D.O., July 20, 1967. 

Mr. MULTER. Good morning, gentlemen. We 
will resume our hearings this on 
bills to authorize Federal chartering of mu- 
tual savings banks, 

We are very pleased to welcome here our 
distinguished colleague, Congressman John 
A. Blatnik. It is always good to have any of 
our colleagues come in and visit with us and 
we are particularly pleased to have Congress- 
man Blatnik with us. He is one of the most 
able Members of the House, and this is with- 
out any partisan reflection. It is well known 
that he always does a good job on any of 
the work he tackles. 

We are very pleased to ask him to take 
his place at the witness table, together with 
Mr. Greenwood, whom I believe he will pre- 
sent to the subcommittee, 


STATEMENT OF HON, JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
MINNESOTA 
Mr. BLATNIK, Mr, Chairman, I appreciate 

your very kind, generous and sincere words. 
I am truly pleased to be here personally 

to present to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the members of the subcommit- 
tee a very close friend of mine for quite some 
years now, Mr. Harold Greenwood, Jr., one of 
the very dynamic, progressive, imaginative 
and forward-looking young men that are not 
too frequently found in the field of finance. 

It comes to few, so early in life, to achieve 

the measure of success as has he, Mr, Green- 
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wood is president of what is now the second 

largest savings and loan instittuion in the 

State of Minnesota. He is now, and has been 

for some years, president of the Midwest 

Federal Savings & Loan Association in Min- 

neapolis. 

Further accomplishments: Mr. Greenwood 
has already served as president of the Minne- 
šota Savings & Loan League; he is currently 
a member of the legislative committee of the 
United States Savings & Loan League; he is 
also chairman of the Minnesota Small Busi- 
ness Administration Advisory Committee, 
and also serves on other important com- 
mittees. 

Through his own initiative he has, more 
than any other single person I know in his 
field of enterprise, advanced—not only his 
Personal interest, but to a commendable de- 
gree has worked for the broader general 
interests of the financial institutions, as well 
as the home and property owner, the small 
businessman, and the general community 
and State in their best interests. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the special 
courtesy extended to me to present to you 
and to the subcommittee Mr. Harold Green- 
wood, Jr.. of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Blatnik. We 
&re very happy to have you here, Mr. Green- 
Wood. 

I notice that you have a prepared state- 
ment, You may summarize it or you may read 
it as you please. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD W. GREENWOOD, In., 
PRESIDENT, MIDWEST FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD J. 
SODERBERG, COUNSEL 


Mr. Greenwoop. I wish to read it, Mr. 


My name Is Harold W. Greenwood, Jr., and 
I am president of Midwest Federal Savings & 
Loan Association which has its principal 
Office in Minneapolis, Minn. I have served as 
President of the Minnesota Savings & Loan 
League and I am currently a member of the 
Legislative Committee of the United States 
Savings & Loan League. 

The subject of the bill which is now before 
your committee, H.R. 10745, providing for 
Federal chartering of mutual savings banks, 
has been discussed among members of the 
Savings and loan industry for some time. 
In my opinion, the objects of this bill are in 
the public interest and I appreciate this 
Opportunity to appear to express my support 
Of H.R. 10745. 

As president of Midwest Federal, my first 
Obligation in any matter of this nature is, 
of course, to protect the interests of that 
association, I wish to say, therefore, that it 
is my view and the view of the members of 
Our board of directors, that passage of this 
bill would not adversely affect our Institu- 
tion. In fact, we believe its passage would be 
very beneficial. The most obvious benefit is 
the option the bill provides for a savings and 
loan association such as ours to apply for 
Conversion to a Federal sayings bank if and 
when such a conversion appeared to be in the 
best interests of the institution. A large 
mutual savings bank, the Farmer & Mechan- 
ics Savings Bank of Minneapolis, is located 
Within a few blocks of our principal office 
and I feel that we do now, as a savings and 
loan association, compete effectively with it. 
We are not prepared, at this time, to indi- 
Cate any intention to seek conversion to a 
savings bank if this bill were to pass. On 
the other hand, a Federal savings bank as 
constituted under this legislation, would 
have a number of attractive features the 
advantages of which we would certainly con- 
sider. With the many innovations and chang- 
ing currents which everyone in the financial 
industry is mcing, the availability of 
this alternative is clearly advantageous to us, 

I feel also that this legislation deserves 
Our support for the effect it will have on the 
expansion and possible unification of the 
mutual thrift industry. The interests of our 
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association are tied not only to the success 
and development of the savings and loan 
industry, but to that of the mutual thrift 
industry as a whole. It is difficult to predict 
the extent to which that industry would be 
expanded as a result of the passage of this 
bill, but I think it is fair to assume, in view 
of the limited number of States which pres- 
ently authorize the formation of mutual 
savings banks that some expansion, especially 
geographically, of mutual savings banks and, 
therefore the mutual thrift industry, would 
occur. Savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks, as members of the 
mutual thrift industry, haye many interests 
in common which the expansion of that in- 
dustry should serve to promote. 

The organizations of mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations haye both 
expressed support for unification of the 
mutual thrift industry. If this unification is 
to become a reality, I think its best prospects 
lie in the passage of this legislation. 

Apart from the effect this bill might have 
on our associations or the mutual thrift in- 
dustry, I feel very strongly that its objectives 
are to protect and promote the public inter- 
est. The history of savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks has already 
been extensively presented to this committee 
and I wish to say, as a member of the sav- 
ings and loan industry, that I am extremely 
proud of that record, In view of the role that_ 
the mutual thrift industry has played in the 
development of our country and the func- 
tion that it continues to serve in our society, 
Iam convinced that its further expansion is 
definitely in the public interest. Among other 
things, this expansion would broaden the 
promotion of thrift, would improve the flow 
of funds between savers and borrowers, would 
provide savers and borrowers with an alterna- 
tive source of accommodation, and, where 
needed, would provide the stimulation of 
competition. 

In regard to the effect of this bill on sav- 
ings and loan associations and other finan- 
cial institutions, I do not believe that it 
would be prejudicial to them. H.R, 10745, 
providing for the Federal chartering of mu- 
tual savings banks, makes extensive provi- 
sions for such chartering, their regulation 
and the nature of their powers. 

The bill follows extensive studies and 
hearings and it carefully and comprehen- 
sively defines the circumstances under which 


any such institution would be created and 


the conditions under which they would op- 
erate. I am satisfied that the law, under 
the administration of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, would not result in any 
undue prejudice to existing financial insti- 
tutions of any nature. [ 

In view of the numerous safeguards which 
exist to protect the interests of existing fi- 
nancial institutions, I think it is appropriate 
to note the considerations of fairness which 
apply to existing mutual savings banks seek- 
ing passage of this legislation. 

The bill would give to mutual savings 
banks, or the organizers of mutual savings 
banks, the option to become federally char- 
tered and regulated in the same manner that 
that option now exists for commercial banks, 
savings and loan associations and credit 
unions. The Importance of that option is 
readily apparent to me in the light of ex- 
perience in my own State. Our association 
began as a State savings and loan association 
in 1891 and was converted to a Federal as- 
sociation after 72 years as a State-chartered 
institution. 

At the time of our conversion, we were the 
largest State association in Minnesota as well 
as the oldest. We finally concluded, however, 
that limitations in the laws of our State 
caused certain competitive handicaps and 
prevented our association from having the 
growth which it should have in relation to 
other competing institutions. Since our 
problem under State law involved the ques- 
tion of authority to establish branches, 
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among other things, I have watched with in- 
terest and sympathy the efforts of Farmers 
& Mechanics Bank to obtain authority to es- 
tablish branches under the laws of the State 
of Minnesota. 

Following a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Minnesota that Farmers & 
Mechanics Bank did not haye such author- 
ity, the bank has in repeated efforts before 
the State legislature tried without avail to 
gain authorization for the establishment of 
branch offices to better serve its customers 
and maintain a competitive relationship 
with other financial and mutual thrift in- 
stitutions in the Twin City metropolitan 
area, 

Similar problems undoubtedly confront 
mutual savings banks in other States of the 
country where their establishment is au- 
thorized and would be equally lacking 
in justification. In the field of com- 
mercial banks, savings and loan associations 
and credit unions where a dual system of 
Federal and State chartering and regula- 
tion exists, once the law under which the in- 
stitution was chartered no longer meets the 
needs of the institution as they have devel- 
oped, it can at least consider the possibility 
of converting to regulation under another 
authority where Its legitimate goals can be 
realized. 

Savings and loan associations were first es- 
tablished in 1831 and mutual savings banks 
in 1816. It was not until 1933 that provision 
was made by Congress for Federal chartering 
of savings and loan associations. In that ac- 
complishment, as you are no doubt aware, it 
was necessary to overcome much of the same 
reluctance which now exists with regard to 
the Federal chartering of mutual savings 
banks. 

Expertence has shown that the decision to 
authorize Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions was a good one. I can see no reason 
why authorization of Federal mutual savings 
banks would not likewise add to the public 
good. The basic needs to encourage thrift, to 
facilitate the flow of funds and to provide 
mortgage loans at better rates and terms are 
all desirable goals which this proposal should 
help to achieve. The eventual unification of 
the mutual thrift industry, for which this 
legislation may serve as a vehicle, would be 
a most fitting objective of congressional ac- 
ticity in this field. 

In conclusion, I wish only to say that my 
views are shared by a number of other mem- 
bers of the savings and loan industry, that 
the time has come for the authorization of 
Federal mutual savings banks. 

Thank you. 


Who'll Pick Up the Tab? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the U.S. Government’s fiscal situation is 
in such a mess that the Congress is being 
begged to increase taxes and there is 
belated talk of cutting unnecessary 
spending, it seems to me that there are 
many areas where one program after 
another can be deferred if the heads of 
the agencies are in any manner con- 
cerned with our fiscal plight. 

Last July, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare announced that 
38 elementary and secondary school ad- 
ministrators will receive $95,000 in 
awards from the U.S. Office of Education 
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to attend a 4-week seminar and 2 addi- 
tional weeks of junketing in a second 
country which has not. even been desig- 
nated as yet. I understand that three 
such projects have been planned. 

Even though part of these funds are 
presumed to come from excess foreign 
currencies under Public Law 83—480, 
this is the kind of thing that can and 
should be deferred. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that we are getting too much lip- 
service in some quarters and not enough 
action where it really counts. The only 
way we are ever going to reduce expend- 


- itures is to call the various department 


heads in and determine which programs 
can be deferred and just let some of these 
nonpriority things wait as long as neces- 
sary to get our fiscal situation back in 
order. The alternative is to expect the 
American taxpayer to foot the bill on 
any programs that John Q. Public would 
oppose if he ever had the opportunity 
to do so and since he does not, it seems 
to me that Members of this body have 
@ responsibility to occasionally act in 
the interest of those people who are 
called upon to pay the tab. 


South Vietnam Land Reform Might 
Shorten the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
spected historian, Dr. Stefan T. Possony, 
director of the international political 
studies program at the Hoover Institu- 
tion on War Revolution and Peace has 
lately devoted a great deal of his talents 
to the situation in Vietnem. Dr. Possony 
has spent considerable time in that un- 
fortunate land and knows whereof he 
speaks on an intimate personal basis. 
One of his suggestions appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times for September 14, as 
follows: 

Lanp REFORM COULD SHORTEN WAR 
(By Stefan T. Possony) 

Now that South Vietnam’s elections are 
over, the long-stalled land program should 
be revitalized. A basic land reform law has 
been on the books since 1956, but substantial 
holdings of land were distributed only dur- 
ing three years (1959-1961). Economic con- 
ditions throughout the country are far from 
catastrophic, But there still are large num- 
bers of landless peasants; two-fifths of the 
1.5 million South Vietnam farms are too 
small to support a family; and many small 
farmers must supplement their income by 
onerous tenancy contracts. 

A good reform would satisfy the peasants’ 
yearnings for private land property. It would 
deprive the Viet Cong of support by peasants 
who fear the return of the landlords to 
whom, they think quite wrongly, they are 
heavily indebted. It would reduce the flow 
of food to the guerrilla areas from the Me- 
kong delta, the center of rice production, 
where most of the land is tilled by tenants 
and laborers. 

Land reform would strengthen the morale 
of the Vietnamese peasant-soldiers who do 
not want to go home to dwarf plots and pay 
giant rents. It would resettle the 1 million 
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refugees from Viet Cong oppression, many 
of whom are still in camps, while others fear 
expulsion from the lands on which they are 
“squatting.” 

More important still: an imaginative land 
reform could accelerate victory in the ground 
battle. For example, the soldiers could be 
given homesteading rights proportionate to 
the areas which they liberate. Furthermore, 
by giving to the soldiers and peasants bull- 
dozers and huge modern plows which allow 
the clearing of dense jungle at $50 per acre, 
new lands could be added and Viet Cong 
hideaways eliminated. Finally, Viet Cong 
soldiers could be attracted with offers of 
land: a stepped-up desertion rate would re- 
sult in an earlier collapse of the rebellion. 

To make the reform effective, about 5 mil- 
lion acres need to be given to the ts. 
Although the Viet Cong still control about 
3 million acres, there Is enough land for an 
ambitious program. After having distributed 
650,000 acres under the land reform law, the 
government is now holding close to 1 million 
acres for distribution. 

Much cultivated land Is subject to expro- 
priation under existing laws, Of the 8.6 mil- 
lion acres (20% of the total surface), which 
are presently considered arable, 7.5 million 
acres are under cultivation. But since forests 
cover 12.5 million acres, much additional 
acreage, which need not be expropriated, is 
potentially available. 

There are five major reasons why the pro- 
gram has bogged down. 

1. The landlords, who wield considerable 
political influence, are not being properly 
compensated for their loss, Yet, as was dem- 
onstrated on Taiwan, land reform can be 
profitable to the landlords; and the Viet- 
namese landowners know all about the Tai- 
wan model. Instead of “expropriating” 
operating wealth, it would be economically, 
politically and militarily more advisable to 
create new resources. 

2. There are few opportunities to reinvest 
the compensation payments. Indemnities are 
paid slowly in installments and are largely in 
the form of government bonds. At the same 
time, the peasants are not given the land 
outright but must buy it in 12 yearly install- 
ments. Saigon also lacks the tools and or- 
ganizations to clear new land. 

3. The land surveys are not completed and 
many titles are disputed. Hence the issuance 
of new titles has been delayed and the 
peasants doubt the government's sincerity. 

4. Vietnam is simply unable to finance a 
truly effective land reform. 

5. Though paying lip service to land re- 
form, the United States has shown no real 
interest In this program. The war now costs 
about $25 billion a year, but since 1954 the 
United States has budgeted only $5.1 million 
for the Vietnamese land reform. The current 
allocation is $700,000 plus $800 for an aerial 
survey. Yet, if adequate compensation were 
to be paid for 2 million presently cultivated 
acres, and if 3 million acres of jungle were to 
be cleared, the cost would be well over $1 
billion. 

The United States should revive the land 
reform program by offering Vietnam a sub- 
stantial long-term loan. Since a good reform 
program would be productive, we could even 
get our money back. 

On thelr part, the Vietnamese should es- 
tablish a Land Reform Bank to buy land. 
deed it to the peasants and help the land- 
lords re-invest their capital, for example in 
fertilizer and food processing plants, stor- 
age facilities, distribution systems and large 
modernized rubber, coffee and tea planta- 
tions. The bank could Issue land titles, not 
necessarily titles to particular pieces of land. 
but acreage rights; pending definitive land 
allotments, those titles could bear interest. 
The Vietnamese also should set up organiza- 
tions for large-scale land clearing and mili- 
tary homesteading. 

Once the program is moving the Viet Cong 
should be informed by all useful communica- 
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tions media that they can get their share of 
land as soon as they return and claim it. The 
political atmosphere would be changed dra- 
matically, and democracy would prevail that 
much easler and that much earlier. 


Mental Retardation Amendments of 1967 


SPEECH | 


HON. ROBERT O. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 6430) to amend 
the public health laws relating to mental 
retardation to extend, expand, and improve 
them, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the Health 
Subcommittee for the excellent mental 
retardation legislation which it brought 
before the House. Great progress has 
been made recently in the field of mental 
retardation, and this legislation will pro- 
vide continued Federal support for pro- 
grams to attack a condition which afflicts 
over 6,000,000 Americans. 

H.R. 6430 as passed by the House pro- 
vides $160,000,000 for a 3-year program 
of grants for the construction of univer- 
sity-affiliated and community facilities 
for the care and treatment of mentally 
retarded. It also provides for the estab- 
lishment of a new program of staffing 
grants, and authorizes a total of $86,- 
500,000 for this purpose. This authority 
is patterned after the staffing provisions 
in the community mental health legisla- 
tion and is designed to help communi- 
ties pay a portion of the cost of profes- 
sional and technical personnel for their 
facilities. 

The programs contained in this legis- 
lation offer a challenge and a stimulus 
to States and communities to continue 
their efforts in meeting the particular 
needs of the mentally retarded. Under 
existing legislation, my own home State 
of Rhode Island has begun construction 
of two community facilities which, when 
completed, will serve over 1,100 mentally 
retarded. And we hope to make even 
greater gains under H.R. 6430 which the 
House has unanimously endorsed. 

All of us recognize that mental retar- 
dation is a difficult and complex afic- 
tion, with varied causes and resulting 
handicapping conditions. There are 
those children who are so severely 
retarded that they cannot survive unless 
constantly cared for and sheltered. On 
the other hand, there are those whose 
handicapped condition allows them to 
adjust in a limited way to the demands 
of society and to play a positive role in 
gainful employment. To these persons, 
we must provide a wide range of services 
which will enable them to function as 
fully as possible at their particular levels 
of adaptive behavior. 

This we must do for persons who have 
already been diagnosed as mentally re- 
tarded. However, we must continue our 
efforts to prevent mental retardation. 
Under existing legislation, 12 research 
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centers were constructed to provide the 
facilities and resources necessary for a 
major attack on the problems of mental 
retardation across a broad front of re- 
search involving all major disciplines in- 
cluding the biomedical, behavioral, social 
and educational sciences. The develop- 
ment of these 12 centers has pro- 
vided new opportunities for cross-dis- 
ciplinary research; created mechanisms 
for coordinated research efforts by many 
investigators; and provided new and ex- 
panded training programs and resources 
for training research investigators for 
Work in the field of mental retardation. 

It is encouraging to see considerable 
achievements in the field of mental re- 
tardation. Much remains to be done, 
however. 

It would be impossible to discuss pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded without 
mentioning the late John E. Fogarty, 
whose distinguished service to the health 
needs of this country earned him the 
Nation's gratitude and admiration while 
7 lived and deepest sorrow when he 

ed. 

No one had a greater concern for the 
Problems of the retarded than my dis- 

predecessor, John E. Fogarty. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor and HEW Appropriations, Mr. 
Fogarty showed a deep interest in the 
Problems of the retarded, securing 
through his committee efforts, funds to 
launch the original mental retardation 
legislation passed In 1965, Public Law 
89-105. 

The House has honored his memory 
as well as served a critical health need 
of the Nation by passing this legislation. 


Stay in School Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, Jefferson 
City, Tenn., is a very progressive city in 
the First District, which has come to 
grips with one of the most pressing prob- 

now facing the American people. 

The following proclamation by the 
Mayor of Jefferson City appeared in the 
Jefferson City Standard-Banner, and I 
Insert it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

STAY IN SCHOOL 

Whereas, the future strength and welfare 
ot our Nation rests with the young people 
Who are now receiving education and train- 
Ing in our school systems; and 

Whereas, the demands of modern tech- 
nology have become such as to require in- 
creasingly higher levels of educational at- 
tainment on the part of American workers; 
and 

Whereas, the fall term of the new school 
Year has begun and large numbers of Amer- 
ican youths are weighing a decision as to 
Whether to return to the classroom; and 

Whereas, this year, almost a million young- 
Sters will drop out of school before complet- 
ing their education: 

Now, therefore, I Everett Moyers, do hereby 
call upon parents, teachers, business, labor, 
Teligious, civic and all organizations and pri- 
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vate citizens to emphasize to the youth of 
our city the importance of getting a good 
education, and hereby proclaim the month of 
September as “Stay In School” month in 
Jefferson City. 


Johnson Sticks by His Viet Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Editor-Publisher Wiliam G. Conomos, 
of the Orlando Sentinel has recently 
editorialized on the position of the Pres- 
ident in the Vietnam conflict which 
merits the attention of Members of the 
Congress, and I insert his editorial in 
the RECORD: 

JOHNSON STICKS BY His VIET GUNS 


It is not correct to say that America has 
a tiger by the tall in South Vietnam, even if 
it so appears to many Americans. 

It is more accurate to say that America 
has the Communist dragon at bay in South- 
east Asia, and quite logical to assume that 
this determined dragon would like nothing 
better than for America to step out of the 
way to let it be about its business. 

And the business of the Red dragon is to 
subvert and control the world. 

This is the way President Johnson sees 
the situation in Southeast Asia, and he is 
determined to stop the dragon in ite tracks 
and to keep it stopped—now when it can be 
done without plunging the world into nu- 
clear war. 

President Johnson seems to have made his 
decision to see this war through to a success- 
ful conclusion, even if he has to sacrifice his 
own domestic programs and even if it costs 
him defeat at the polls in 1968. 

Obviously the job of stopping the deter- 
mined dragon is tougher than he or anyone 
else had anticipated, and he has no other 
choice but to see it through to the end. He 
is meeting force with superior force and is 
stepping up the air war to weaken and dis- 
courage the stubborn enemy. 

While mistakes have been made, America's 
policy will pay off, even if it makes Lyndon 
Johnson very unpopular, as the equally nec- 
essary Korean war made Truman an unpop- 
ular President and a great man in history. 

No President outeide of Truman and Lin- 
coln has been so criticized in time of war 
than has President Johnson. He apparently 
understands and accepts the criticism as the 
price he must pay for doing what he must 
do, come what may. 

While he has not mentioned it, it would be 
safe to assume that the words President Lin- 
coln uttered in the darkest days of the Civil 
War frequently come to President Johnson's 
mind. When critics were pounding him on all 
sides, Lincoln said: 

“I do the very best I know how—the very 
best I can; and I mean to keep doing 50 
until the end. If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won't amount 
to anything. If the end brings me out wrong. 
10 angels swearing I was right would make 
no difference.” 

While the situation is different, President 
Johnson does find himself in a similar pre- 
dicament, Lincoln and all embattled Pres- 
idents have had their Martin Kings, William 
Fulbrights and Bobby Kennedys. 

Whether we all like it or not, President 
Johnson is sticking by his guns, and he is 
stepping up the bombing pressure, which 
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is the only sensible course he can follow, If 


he subdues the charging dragon, this victory 
will bring its own consensus, sooner or later. 


Montville, Conn.: Past and Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of an arti- 
cle about the town of Montville, Conn., 
in my congressional district. Montville 
was first incorporated as a town back in 
1786, or 181 years ago, Its first settlers, 
however, dates from the year 1670, near- 
ly 300 years ago. 

This very interesting article is writ- 
ten by my good friend Comdr. Robert H. 
Barnes, a retired Navy officer, who is a 
former Democratic Representative from 
Montville in the Connecticut General 
Assembly where he served with distinc- 
tion for a number of years. He is also 
known as an historian, particularly. of 
local Connecticut history. 

The article by Commander Barnes ap- 
peared in the July-August 1967 issue of 
Connecticut Circle, which is published 
periodically at New London, Conn., and 
is devoted to Connecticut, its past and 
its present. I commend this article to the 
attention of my colleagues. It reads as 
follows: 

MONTVILLE: QUITTE A TOWN 
(By Robert H. Barnes) 

Located between New London and Norwich 
you hear very little from the Town of Mont- 
ville until Commander Robert H. Barnes, 
member of the State Assembly gets on his 
feet. Then you learn that Montville’s prob- 
lems are about to be solved—and that after 
all Montville has some 45 square miles— 
about eight times the size of New London. 

Originally a part of New London, it was 
called the North Parish of New London—and 
included at one time a part of the present 
town of Salem. But Montville became sepa- 
rated and was incorporated as a Town of the 
State of Connecticut in 1786. 

Historian Robert Barnes says that archae- 
ologists think that over 15,000 years ago a 
Mongoloid breed of Indian migrated from 
Siberia across Bering Straits and spread over 
N. and S. America, The first Indian popula- 
tion in Connecticut remained constant until 
the Mohegan-Pequot group moved in from 
New York. Then commenced trouble for the 
white settlers. The Pequot leader Sassacus 
was hostile to the whites while Sachem 
Uncas, leader of the Mohegans was friendly. 
Banding together the Mohegans and the 
whites inflicted a destructive defeat on the 
Pequots. Then it was that the whites ex- 
panded, with the Mohegans being most lib- 
eral in giving away or selling their lands. 

Montville's first farm sites sales were made 
to Richard Haughton and James Rogers re- 
ceiving their farm grants in 1658 along the 
Thames River at Massapeag and Pamechaug. 
The first settler actually was Samuel Rogers, 
in 1670. 

The Oxoboxo River offered power early for 
sawmills. Governor Winthrop opened a bog 
iron mine and later a sawmill in Uncasville. 
When Montville was incorporated there were 
four grist mills, seven saw mills and one 
fulling mill. The plentiful supply of water 
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and stream power made possible small manu- 
facturing such as woolen cloth, cotton tex- 
tiles and paper products. Then it seemed that 
numerous businesses came and went—oil- 
mills, dye works, distilleries, bicycle works, 
silk mills, cotton batting, twine, rope and 
wooden wheel clocks. 

1870 saw 13 manufacturing concerns along 
the Oxoboxo employing from 10 to 85 each— 
with quite a turnover in industry and em- 
ployees until the last quarter century when 
it has been reasonably stable. 

Montville, when incorporated in 1786 had 
about 2,000 residents, dropping off later to 
1,800, then by 1900 increasing to 2,400. This 
increase was due to immigration from Ire- 
land, This was followe by French-Canad- 
ians, Russians and Poles. But today distinct 
separation by nationalities has just about 
faded out—and the population is now esti- 
mated at 13,500. 

From 10 small elementary schools in 1835 
there has been a modernization, to five new 
primary schools and a new High School—with 
@ new 72-classroom mid-school in the works. 
There is also a private Roman Catholic boy’s 
high school being constructed. 

With over 100 miles of town roads and 
streets, Montville consists of the communi- 
ties of Chesterfield, Kitemaug, Mohegan, 
Montville Manor, Oakdale, Oakdale Heights, 
Palmertown, Skyline Terrace and Uncasville, 
State highways 32, 82, 85, 161 and 163 criss- 
cross the town. Bus lines, the Thames Valley 
Transit, She Line and Blue Line offer ex- 
cellent passenger service, while the Cen- 
tral Vermont and several motor common 
carriers furnish freight service. 

Montville has seven churches—Baptist, 
Methodist, Mohegan Congregational, Mont- 
ville Center Congregational, Our Lady of the 
Lake (Catholic), Route 82; St. John’s (Cath- 
olic) Uncasville and St. Mary's Episcopal, 
Old Colchester Road. 

Montville’s Indian History is preserved to 
some extent by the Mohegan Reservation for 
descendants of the Mohegan Nations; while 
at Fort Shantok there is a fort and palisaded 


The famous Samson Occum, First Indian 
to be ordained as a minister in New England, 
has a marked site of the home of his birth. 
He it was, who visited England and suc- 
ceeded in getting Lord Dartmouth and some 
of his English friends to give enough funds 
to enable the Indian School to move from 


Descendants of Tantaquidgeon maintain 
an Indian Museum on Mohegan Hill, on 
Route 32. 

The General Assembly, in May, 1792, same 
year as were authorized Connecticut's first 
banks, authorized the first turnpike in Con- 
necticut—a toll road between New London 
and Norwich—now Route 32. 

Oakdale is credited with a first wooden 
mill—in 1804 where broadcloth was woven. 

Indian history has been designated in sev- 
eral ways. There is the Mohegan Congrega- 
tional Church—erected in 1831 for con- 
tinuance of religious instruction among the 
Indians. There is extant the cellar of Uncas's 
cabin and two springs nearby are supposed 
to have medicinal properties. In the Indian 
Village are the frames of Indian Houses 
in the round and long type. 

Today Montville is proud of its Industrial 
plants which include the Robertson Paper 
Box Company, with 400 employees; the Con- 
tinental Can Co., Inc., Thames River Plant 
employing some 200; the Thomas G. Faria 
Corp., with 100 employees; the Cuno Engli- 
neering Corp., Maxim Division, employing 
75; the United Nuclear Corp. employing 90; 
the L. W. Greiner Com y, with 50 em- 
ployees; the Federal Paper Board Co. Inc. 
employing 45; the All-Time Mfg. Co. with 
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32 employees; the Jayfro Corp. listing 20 em- 
ployees and the Thames Permacrete Corp. 
having 16 employees. 


Two-Week Tour of Southeast Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


or 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following articles: 
FEAR IN THE SHADOW OF RED CHINA—MANY 

ASIAN NATIONS FACE THREAT OF COMMUNIST 

SUBVERSION 

(Note.—Representative McCartHy, in 
Southeast Asia on a personal visit to observe 
conditions there, is writing his reaction and 
assessment for the Buffalo Evening News.) 
(By Ricnanẽè D. McCarruy, Representative, 

39th District) 

NAKHON PHANOM, THAILAND, September 
7—While the world focus is on the big war 
in Vietnam, a “dirty little war” is going on 
here in northeast Thailand. 

“One thousand Communist terrorists are 
operating in the forests of this remote area 
on the border of Laos,” reports Norman B. 
Hannah, deputy chief of mission at the U.S. 
Embassy in Bangkok. 

“Most of them were born there,” said Mr. 
Hannah. “Some are of Chinese ancestry, 
trained in either North Vietnam or China, 
they are infiltrated back into their native 
land through Laos. While they get their am- 
munition and supplies from China, their 
political direction comes from North Viet- 
nam.” 

AGRICULTURE IMPROVED 

On Wednesday Rep. Lester L. Wolff of 
Great Neck, L.I., and I flew by helicopter 
from the city of Chiengmai to the primitive 
village of Hual Puang in northwest Thailand 
20 miles from Laos, 100 from China and 300 
from Bangkok. There the Thal government, 
with U.S. ald, is seeking to win the allegiance 
of Yao mountain tribesmen. 

A school, medical station and a road— 
all firsts—have recently been built by U.S. 
Navy Seabees with local help. Agricuitural 
aid also is being stepped up to help the 
tribesmen improve their primitive, forest- 
destroying method of growing rice. 

They also grow opium which, U.S. person- 
nel say, is sold to remnants of the Chinese 
Nationalist army. The opium eventually finds 
its way to Hong Kong and other opium trade 
centers. 

WIDESPREAD TERROR 


On the return flight, we brought along a 
frightened expectant mother and her tribes- 
man husband. The wife was experiencing dif- 
ficulty in childbirth in her thatched-roof hut 
and the Americans, with the concurrence of 
the village chief, decided to take her to the 
hospital in Chiengmal, 

Situations similar to the one in northern 
Thalland are developing across the wide arc 
that fronts on China. 

In East Java, Indonesia, this week a hand 
grenade was thrown by terrorists into a 
soldiers’ home. 

In northern Ceylon supporters of Red Chi- 
nese Chairman Mao are helping along a com- 
munal clash based on cast. 

COULD TOPPLE HONG KONG 


In Hong Kong, which Rep. Wolff and I 
visited last week, Red Guard terrorists Sun- 
day killed a policeman and injured 28 
civilians. 
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Guy Searls of the London Observer notes 
that China could topple Hong Kong in days 
or hours but holds back because Mao’s 
thought “calls for all seizures of power to 
take place from below. . . political power 
cannot be imposed from above or from the 
outside 

“What the Chinese claim to provide for the 
masses is the guidance of Mao's thought and 
help in the use of tactics,” Mr. Searls 
explains. 

“The first gesture,” he continues, “is to cre- 
ate a feeling of hate for whatever is to be 
opposed,” 

Peking currently is calling on the people of 
Indonesia, Burma, and other nations to seize 
power. 

SUPPORT FOR UNITED STATES 


Edwin D. Reischauer, former U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Japan, observes that many nations in 
the shadow of Communist China haxe ex- 
pressed open or quiet support for the U.S. 
effort in Vietnam. 

“Many of these countries,” Mr. Reischauer 
writes in a magazine article, are themselves 
unstable and either fear the sort of internal 
subversion that has torn South Vietnam 
apart or are apprehensive about the inten- 
tions of the great Red Chinese neighbor and 
suspicious of the loyalties of the sometimes 
sizable Chinese populations within their 
borders." 

How some of these nations are responding 
to this situation will be the subject of a 
future article. - 

VOTE STRENGTH oF “Warre Dove” May 

HERALD PEACE TALKS IN VIET 


(Norx.— Representative McCarTHY, who 
has been in Vietnam on a personal visit to 
observe the elections, is writing his reaction 
and assessment for the Buffalo Evening 
News.) 


(By Ricwarp D. McCartuy, Representative, 
39th District) 

Satcon, September 5.—New peace initia- 
tives are expected here soon in the after- 
math of Monday's presidential election. 

The big surprise was the strong showing of 
avowed peace candidates Truong Dinh Dzu 
who ran second to the military ticket of Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu and Nguyen Cao Ky. 

Mr. Dzu, who ran on the “White Dove” 
ticket, said he would negotiate with the 
National. Liberation Front as well as the 
North Vietnamese. 

Rep. Wolff, of Long Island, and this writer 
met privately with both Gen. Thieu and 
Mr. Dzu on Saturday. 


STRESSES LEGALITY 


Gen. Thieu was sharply turned out in a 
gray suit, black silk tie and brightly polished 
black shoes when he greeted us in the plush 
red-carpeted receiving room adjacent to his 
office in the Presidential Palace. 

The general, who said he would sever all 
connections with the military if he was 
elected, stressed the word “legality.” 

Speaking in English, the Chief of State 
emphasized that a free, fair and secret elec- 
tion in which some 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion was represented would bring a “legal 
government“ into being. 

Such a government, he said, could deal 
with the legal government of North Vietnam 
and other nations as well. 

The National Liberation Front, he declared, 
“is not a legal government. It is a tool of 
Hanoi.” He envisioned new international 
guarantees, 8 behind agreements 
reached by the legal governments of North 
and South Vietnam. 

WOULD “ATTACK PROBLEMS" 


Alluding to the 1954 Geneva accords, Gen. 
Thieu said: “To bring an end to the war, 
the most practical solution is to settle on 
the 17th Parallel. Above that, they have 
what they want, 
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“After that, we could plan jointly for uni- 
fication of the two Vietnams but first we 
would have to jointly attack problems like 
disease, poverty and illiteracy which plague 
both countries.” 

He estimated that it would take “five, 10 
or even 15 years to unify Vietnam.” 

Regarding the Viet Cong, Gen. Thieu said: 
“The problem is to be strong enough to 
absorb the VC. We are not ready yet to ac- 
cept the Communist Party.” But he did en- 
vision a day “two to three years away” 
when the Viet Cong, If they laid down their 
arms, might organize a legal opposition 
party. 

, TALKS OF BOMBING PAUSE 

Today, Gen. Thieu told the press: “I will 
talk to North Vietnam first and if I get a 
favorable response then I will talk to the 
Americans. I may then even ask for a ces- 
sation of the bombing of North Vietnam 
that may be longer than what I had previ- 
ously suggested.” He had earlier talked of 
aone week pause. 

Mr. Dzu received us in his law office in 
downtown Saigon, and he also spoke in 
English. 

“My ple are seeking peace,” Mr. Dzu 
told us. “I would talk with the NLF and 
Hanol. The heart of the problem is the 145,- 
000 men of the NLF. To talk with them 
doesn't mean you accept everything they 
Bay.” 

With tears in his eyes he talked of a trip 
to the US. to thank the mothers of U.S. dead 
and wounded who have “given so very much 
in our behalf.” 


NO HINT OF “RIGGING” 


To some, the other big surprise in Mon- 
day's election was the strong showing made 
by the civilian candidates collectively. This 
tends to support the view that the election 
was, for the most part, fair, free and secret. 

No instance of overt rigging was found by 
Rep. Wolff and the writer in several days in 
checking into the process. Saturday after- 
noon we flew in an Army helicopter to the 
Town of Phung Hiep in the Mekong Delta 
region. 

The Viet Cong the preceding night had at- 
tacked a South Vietnamese outpost 300 
yards from where we landed. Two men were 
Killed and four wounded. 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM VC SHELLS 


Our talks with election officials and voters 
in their homes, on the streets and in sampans 
in the waterways, disclosed nothing that 
Would indicate that the election would be 
anything but honest and secret. 

As we were preparing to depart a U.S. Army 
major rushed up to say that the Viet Cong 
again were attacking the nearby outpost. 
Artillery shelis aimed at the VC thudded 
under our helicopter as we fiew up and over 
the scene of the encounter. 

On Sunday a twin engine Army plane car- 
ried us up over the Central Highlands to the 
coast of the South China Sea and on to Da 
Nang. Smoke billowed from nearby Dong Ha 
as North Vietnamese gunners rained rocket 
and artillery shells on a U.S. Marine position 
in this critical, most northern area of South 
Vietnam. 

IMPRESSIVE TURNOUT 

Visits in polling places, during which we 
Interviewed voters and election officials, un- 
covered no signs of rigging. The same was 
true later on inspection tours of voting on 
the story-book imperial city of Hue and the 
Montagnard stronghold of Pleiku. 

Despite numerous incidents of Viet Cong 
terror, voters at all three cities turned out in 
impressive numbers and in a festive atmos- 
phere to cast their ballots for president, vice 
President and senator. 

FAMILIAR SITUATION 

With so many civilians and military of- 
ficials dependent on the Thieu-Ky regime for 
their jobs, it was obvious that many of these 
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officials were working for the election of their 


patron. 

But this is a situation familiar to every 
US. President, governor, mayor and coun- 
try excutive who enjoys the advantage of in- 
cumbency and patronage. 

One leaves here with satisfaction that the 
US. has realized one of its chief aims in 
South Vietnam—self-determination for its 
people and profound respect for the dedi- 
cated and courageous Americans here and 
the stolidly brave South Vietnamese who 
voted at the risk of being shot, bombed or 
knifed. 


Twenty-Eighty Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my district, at the Naval Air Re- 
work Facility, located at the naval air 
station in Alameda, Calif., an employee 
organization was recently formed with 
64 charter members called the Twenty- 
Eighty Club.” To qualify for member- 
ship a person must have acquired 2,080 
unused hours of sick leave. This amounts 
to a full year of working time or 52 weeks 
at 40 hours a week. To earn this amount 
of sick leave requires 20 years of service, 
earning 13 days sick leave per year with- 
out using any of it. 

An article in the September 15, 1967, 
issue of the Alameda Times-Star sets 
forth further particulars concerning this 
new organization. It is interesting to note 
that, in addition to the 64 charter mem- 
bers, an additional 37 employees at the 
naval air station will become eligible for 
membership by the end of 1967 and 53 
more employees will be recognized in 
1968. By the end of 1969 a total of 250 
employees will qualify for membership. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
the above-mentioned article from the 
Times-Star and to salute the employees 
of the naval air station who have estab- 
lished this outstanding record: 
TwENTY-EIGETY OLUB FORMED BY VETERAN 

NAS EMPLOYEES 
What does the number 2080“ mean to 
ou? 

4 It is a very significant number to 64 char- 
ter members of the newly organized 
“Twenty-Eighty Club” at the Naval Air Re- 
work Facility in Alameda, California, 2080 is 
the number of hours a person spends at his 
job in one year, working 40 hours a week for 
52 weeks. 

To earn this amount of time in sick leave 
requires 20 years of service, earning 13 days 
sick leave per year; without using any sick 
leave. Using only three days of sick leave 


per year, it would take approximately 26 ` 


years to obtain 2,080 hours. 

On June 30, 1967, the “2080 Club” was 
formed with the purpose of providing recog- 
nition to Naval Air Rework Facility personnel 
for the outstanding achievement represented 
by accumulating a credit balance of two 
thousand and eighty hours of sick leave to 
their accounts. 

VETERAN WORKERS 
The time required to earn eligibility means 


that most personnel recognized will probably 
be over 50 years of age and have 25-30 years 
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ot service (not including military time), 
making membership in the 2080 Club very 
exclusive. 

The election of charter members to the 
2080 Club at Alameda was based upon 
analysis of the personnel leave accounts for 
the leave period ending July 1, 1967. Any 
individual having records showing that he 
had accumulated a credit balance of 2,080 
hours of sick leave between January 1, 1967 
and July 1, 1967, was recognized as eligible 
for charter memberships. 

An analysis of the accounts representing 
the balance of this Command's personnel 
shows a significant picture. By the end of 
1967, another 37 people will become eligible 
for the 2080 Club. There is indication that 
approximately 53. more members will be 
recognized in 1968, and by the end of 1969, 
the Club potential will have grown to ap- 
proximately 250. 

“Twenty Eighty Club Members” include: 


Leon Pon, Peter Doroshevich, Walter E. Bos- 
worth, Ralph J. Cuevas. Clifford G. Westby, 
Franklin Lee; 

Forbes W. Duncan, Stanton D. Pieratt, 
Francis L. Gambino, Harold W. Stewart, 
George G. Metz, Vernon J. Adams, Varney 
W. Yuen, Allen F. Thor, Helen M. Cor 8 
Harold M. Smith, August C. Rettig, Norman 
W. Me Millan: 

Herchel C. Littler, Stanley P. Baker, Al. 
fred Y. Boggs, W. Harold Sullivant, Robert 
K. Crump, Arthur R. Murphy, Benito J. 
Fandinola, Wilburn W. Sharp, Richard 
Vander, Roest, Richard D. Parke; 

Grover T. Bales, Emiliano Andrada, Her- 
man H. Thorton, Frank V. Gray, Robert B. 
Gray, Robert B. Slangerup, Richard Cerri, 
Frederick C. Hartley, Aundy D. Benetis; 

George Nawell, Roy C. Vaughn, Marcus H. 
Coffman, John V. Fernandez, John J. O'Brien, 
Raymond C. Phillips, William O. Fuller, Her- 
bert Love, Dennis Moore; 

Herbert C. Dorner, Enrique M. Sotelo, 
James H. Glover, George W. Chan, Jesse E. 
Easton, Callie R. Hughes, Albert Y. LeBars, 
Frank B. Loomis, Robert J. Buelow, Arthur 
J. Rumpel, Elizabeth Miranda and Joseph 
Maggiora. 

Under this criterion, 62 of the Naval Air 
Rework Facility, Alameda personnel, includ- 
ing three women, were recognized and pre- 
sented with charter memberships in the 
2080 Club by Captain Rupert S. Miller, USN, 
Commanding Officer. The presentation in- 
cluded the certificate of membership, the 
Club pin and a hearty “Well Done.” 

These charter members represent the cu- 
mulative total of 64 man-years of sick leave 
credit. In case of illness they have over a 
half-million dollars to them through 
Very few of us could afford to pay for this 
kind of insurance. 

But the members of this unique 2080 Club 
are not the only ones who benefit. 

A. Naval Air Rework Facility, Alameda, 
benefited by the production that these 64 
man-years represent. 

B. The Navy and the Department of De- 
fense also benefited from the increased Com- 
mand capacity for the added products pro- 
cessed and returned ready for use, which were 
produced by these man-hours. The 64 man- 
years represent the equivalnt production of 
54 Skyhawk“ aircraft of 165 J52 model en- 
gines used in the late models of this air- 
craft, 

C. The length of service required to achieve 
the 2,080 hours of sick leave credit indicate 
that these civil servants are getting close to 
the eligibility for retirement. The recogni- 
tion that has been provided for these per. 
sonnel through the initiation of the 2080 
Club can also be considered as a “thank 
you” from each of us for the tax dollars that 
potentially will be released for other pur- 
poses upon their retirement. 
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Hawaii Labor Leader Supports Failing 
Newspaper Merger Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as 
the introducer of H.R. 7446, the Failing 
Newspaper Act, I was delighted to learn 
that the highly respected labor figure 
and civic leader, Jack W. Hall, regional 
director of the Hawaii ILWU, has spoken 
out in favor of a similar bill, now under- 
going hearings in the Senate. 

This legislation would grant a limited 
exemption from antitrust laws to news- 
papers which, because of economic dis- 
tress, are compelled to operate through 
mergers or other joint publication ar- 
rangements and combinations. In urg- 
ing passage of the legislation, Mr. Hall 
said that it would fortify competition 
in the American press. 

Mr. Hall knows-whereof he speaks, 
having observed from firsthand experi- 
ence the joint production plan of the 
two major Honolulu newspapers since 
early 1962. 

In a recent interview with the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser, Mr. Hall stated that this 
joint production plan “has resulted in 
Honolulu continuing to be a two-paper 
town, with two clearly independent edi- 
torial policies." 

I include, for the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, an article from the September 12, 
1967, issue of the Honolulu Advertiser 
in which Mr. Hall advocates, as I do, that 
the failing newspaper merger bill be 
passed: 

Hawar è LABOR LEADER SUPPORTS FAILING 
NEWSPAPERS MERGER BILL: “MEASURE WOULD 
Fortiry PRESS COMPETITION,” HALL Sars 
Jack W, Hall, regional director of the 

23,000-member Hawaii, ILWU, said yester- 

day that passage of the “falling newspaper 
bill," now before a U.S. Senate subcommittee, 
would fortify competition in the American 


ress. 

K “I feel very strongly that what was done 
here in Honolulu by The Advertiser and The 
Star- Bulletin“ —in going into a joint operat- 
ing plan—‘is right and greatly preferable 
to a full merger without news and editorial 
competition," he said. 

Under the Senate bill, limited antitrust 
exemption would be granted to two news- 
papers sharing common mechanical, adver- 
tising and circulation departments, but with 
separate editorial departments and policies, 
The exemption would be conditioned on one 
of the papers being in dire financial distress. 

“All points of view are expressed in the 
two papers here,” Hall said during an inter- 
view. “I've lived in other places that have had 
a single editorial policy and they're always 
anti-labor. 

“The liberal policy of The Advertiser in 
recent years has undoubtedly stimulated the 
afternoon paper to provide a more enlight- 
ened coverage of labor. 

“The community on major matters is given 
sufficient information to make its owm fudg- 
ment. I think, as an example, that the 
coverage of the Vietnam war in our papers 
is better than I've seen in papers in any 
city.” 

Hall—who is not only a major labor figure 
but a leader in the Aloha United Fund, the 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau and other civic en- 
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deavors—said that both The Advertiser and 
The Star-Bulletin are providing “far more 
sophisticated coverage, and in-depth ma- 
terial, than ever before.” 

He noted that The Advertiser carries the 
Washington Post-Los Angeles Times Service 
and that The Star-Bulletin has the New 
York Times Service—both of which he 
described as “thorough and excellent” and 
“going behind the news to tell what it really 


“It was well known that when The Adver- 
tiser was having real and extended financial 
problems, it couldn't put out anywhere near 
as good a paper as it now produces,” Hall 
said 


Hall said The Advertiser's voice was saved 
through the joint production plan, “which 
has resulted in Honolulu continuing to be 
a two-paper town, with two clearly inde- 
pendent editorial policies.” 

If The Advertiser had died and this had 
become a single-ownership community, Hall 
said, “there would undoubtedly have been 
iewer newspaper jobs than there are today.” 

He declared that “the quality of contracts 
between the papers and the unions are 
good—and have brought about a healthy 
level of pay, benefits and conditions. They 
have also brought about industry negotia- 
tions, which are always desirable.” 

Hall said that because the ILWU is one 
of the unions having contracts with the pa- 
pers here, he has tried to keep himself posted 
in developments in the U.S. newspaper field 
generally, over a number of years. 

He said that suburban newspapers have 
multiplied and largely been successful” be- 
cause of the substantial population move- 
ment everywhere from the central city to 
the outlying areas. 

“At-the same time the large or metropoli- 
tan press has had the toughest kind of going, 
and I'm referring.to some of the really big 
cities. 

“The remarkable thing, the healthy thing, 
is that In some of our smaller communities 
across America, where one of the papers or 
perhaps both have been sériously ailing, they 
have gone into a common facility and have 
managed enough savings to enable them 
both to live. 

“That means a person or an organization 
has two newspaper doors to knock on, in- 
stead of just one. It means that if someone 
doesn’t feel he’s getting a fair shake, he’s 
always got another newsroom and another 
editor he can go and see. 

“That is tremendously important, espe- 
clally in a time like this of great ferment. 
Society is in great flux all around the world. 
The news has to be carried and analyzed. 
Communities also have big issues to work 
out and they need those issues to be laid 
out clearly and fully. Having two newspapers 
competing to see which can do the better 
job is something we all better want to keep 
alive.” 

Hall said that since antitrust doctrine 
permits a “sick” company to enter a full 
merger, it only makes sense for it to permit 
an arrangement that stops short of a full 
merger—"“especially when the result is two 
separate newspaper viewpoints.” That is why 
he feels “this bill is both fair and sensible.” 

He said that some unions were contending 
that the Senate bill would freeze out fresh 
competition, in the score of cities which 
have joint operating arrangements and the 
few cities where two ownerships still exist, 
but he declared “they couldn't be more un- 
realistic.” 

“Anybody who talks that way is talking 
theory, not conditions," said Hall. 

“Nobody is lining up any place, in event 
the largest cities, to start new newspapers. 
And the reason is very simple—newspaper- 
ing in the cities is a risky business, economi- 
cally. People with millions to invest can find 
safer opportunities, and do. 

“Too many cities have wound up with one 
company owning the morning and afternoon 
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editions. Minneapolis and Milwaukee and 

Atlanta, these are some, and I don't see any- 

body rushing in to start any competition. 
“That is why I hope this Senate bill will 


Hall added he was glad to see that the 
majority of the Hawaii delegation had come 
out in favor of the measure. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
weekend my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman EIL- 
BERG, addressed a meeting of Catholic 
War Veterans in his district. In his 
speech he touched on a number of areas 
of legislation of benefits to our Nation's 
veterans. As a matter of fact, he outlined 
rather succinctly, I think, the achieve- 
ments of this Congress in the fields of 
veterans legislation. 

This morning this same colleague 
testified before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Veterans“ Affairs and 
again succinctly listed reasons why two 
bills which he also sponsored should be 
favorably considered. 

In both cases, Mr. Speaker, I think 
that Congressman EILBERG'S remarks de- 
serve reprinting in the Recorp so that 
both their accomplishments in this field 
and reasons for achieving still more in 
this session of the Congress may be read 
by all of us. 

I ask permission to include these re- 
marks in the Recorp at this time: 
LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 90TH 

CONGRESS IN THE FIELD OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
(By Congressman JOSHUA EILBERG) 

To address you who have borne the greatest 
burden of America’s defense is indeed an 
honor. This honor is all the greater tonight, 
with this being the occasion of presentation 
of your Catholic War Veterans “Man of the 
Year” award, and with the privilege of shar- 
ing this podium with a deserving recipient 
of that award, Representative John Pezak. 

Let me then make use of this honor by 
speaking on that most basic duty of Con- 
gress—the duty which from the time of the 
American Revolution has been defined and is 
still defined as—to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan.” I wish to explain the major 
veterans benefit legislation which Congress 
has just enacted, That which I consider most 
important eliminates the inequity of ex- 
clusion of Vietnam veterans from certain 
broad areas of assistance. Much of this legis- 
lation I introduced, and I am especially glad 
to report its enactment. Let me explain it to 
you as I expounded it on the floor of Con- 


gress. 

I believe that most citizens would express 
surprise if not consternation were they to 
realize that disability compensation for serv- 
ice-connected injury or death provided for 
all other veterans and their families was not 
provided for Vietnam veterans until legis- 
lation was signed into law only a few days 
ago. Now Vietnam veterans will receive com- 
pensation for their wounds and disability 
incurred in battle just as all other veterans 
do. 

The new law also ends the unfair exclusion 
of Vietnam veterans and their dependents 
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from eligibility for the non-service-connected 
disability pension, All veterans who served for 
ninety days or more after August 5, 1964, or 
their dependents will be eligible for the dis- 
ability pension just as are veterans of World 
War I, World War II and the Korean War. 

Besides extending the disability pension 
and war-time compensation rates to Vietnam 
veterans, Congress has increased the rate 
of this assistance. The rates are now adjusted 
to correspond to the Increased cost of living. 

Other changes in disability and pension 
assistance do not affect the entire range of 
recipients but are nonetheless of great im- 
portance to particular groups of veterans. 
They are as follows: 

All veterans over sixty-five who meet the 
requirements of limited income will be ell- 
gible for the non-service-connected disability 
pension regardless of thier physical condition. 
Until now, only veterans who are perma- 
Nently and totally disabled receive the 
pension. — 

Veterans in nursing homes shall be con- 
sidered to be in need of regular aid and at- 
tendance and therefore will be eligible for 
assistance provided for such need. 

Veteran's widows who meet certain age re- 
quirements will receive increased pensions. 

A psychotic condition arising within 2 
years after discharge or termination of the 
Vietnam conflict would be considered to be 
service-connected for purposes of hospitaliza- 
tion by the Veterans Administration. 

Payments for prescribed drugs and medi- 
cines will be provided for Vietnam veterans 
who are on the pension rolls and in need of 
regular ald and attention. 

Disabled Vietnam veterans will be eligible 
to receive an amount of up to $1,600 for es- 
pecially equipped automobiles and other 
special conveyances and appliances. The 
need for the allowance and its amount, as 
you know, is determined by the Veterans 
Administration. 

Aiso I should add, the $250 burial allow- 
ance will be extended to Vietnam veterans. 

The new law, just signed by President 
Johnson; also extends to the area of educa- 
tion. By incorporation of the bill I intro- 
Guced, the new law increases subsistence al- 
lowance paid student veterans. Last year 
Congress provided educational assistance for 
veterans who have served in the armed forces 
Since the Korean conflict, The purchasing 
Power of the allowance is made commensu- 


Tate by the new law to that of the allow- 


ance of previous G.I. Bills. Furthermore, vet- 
erans who attend high school will receive 
the allowance. Many veterans entering the 
Service haye not finished high school. I feel 
that they should not receive less educational 
assistance simply because they answered 
the call to arms at an earlier stage of their 
educational careers. 

Orphans of those killed in the military 
Service, and children of severely disabled 
Wartime veterans will receive educational 
benefits until the age of twenty-six, instead 
of age twenty-one. These benefits are provid- 
€d to restore to the children the education 
opportunities otherwise lost by their par- 
ent's death or disability. 

Besides increasing the allowance, the new 
legislation further expands the areas of ed- 
Ucation. The landmark 1966 Act which first 
Provided educational assistance for Vietnam 
Veterans did not include flight training and 
on-the-job training. However, the public re- 
sponse left no doubt but that our Nation 
Deeds more trained pilots. Flight training 
Was eliminated from the Act last year be- 
cause it was thought that such training had 
Previously been used for recreational pur- 
poges, I believe, however, that regulations 
limiting flight training to vocational ends 
can be adequately formulated just as they 
have in other areas of training. I see no rea- 
son why one of our nation’s most extensive 
educational acts should exclude preparation 
for an industry upon which our Nation is 
increasingly dependent, 


— 
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‘The legislation of this Congress also reme- 
dies the conspicuous shortcoming of exclu- 
sion of assistance for on-the-job and appren- 
ticeship training. Our government is heavily 
financing and calling upon the citizenry to 
support for increasing manpower 
skills. I think It only logical, therefore, that 
the veterans educational program include yo- 
cational 5 

The Ninetieth Congress has also enacted 
provisions which liberalize veterans loans. 
The period for World War II veterans to ap- 
ply for home and small business loans, rather 
than expiring now, is extended to July 25, 
1970. Secondly, also by enactment of legisla- 
tion which I sponsored, the Veterans Admin- 
istration is empowered to make direct. home 
loans up to $30,000. Until last month, the 
limit was $17,500. 

Of course, there are still issues that are 
unresolved. The 90th Congress, for instance, 
has not decided the question of the effect of 
social security benefit increase on receipt 
of the veterans pension, An estimated 29,000 
veterans and widows received reduced dis- 
ability pensions, or none at all, as a result of 
the 1965 Social Security benefit increases. 
This is because, as you know, the disability 
pension is determined by income limitations. 
A social security cost of living adjustment 
may augment a veteran's income just enough 
so that he reaches a higher income bracket 
and the pension is therefore reduced. I be- 
lieve that such reduction is unfair because 
a social security increase should not result in 
a pension decrease—certainly not if the so- 
cial security increase is only a cost of living 
adjustment and does not compensate for the 
loss of pension. I have urged my colleagues 
that all future social security increases be 
excluded from computation of veterans’ in- 
come, It could not then decrease the veterans 
pension. I trust that I will be able to report 
to you successful passage of this proposition, 
just as I have today reported enactment of 
my proposal to extend to Vietnam veterans 
the benefits a grateful nation provides for all 
other veterans, and my proposal to increase 
the educational allowance of Vietnam vet- 
erans, 

Finally, I should mention one further plece 
of pending legislation I have presented before 
the 90th Congress. The bill, H-R. 9808, reads: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America assembled, That the Catholic War 
Veterans are authorized to erect a statute of 
Saint Sebastian, the patron saint of the mili- 
tary, in the northwest quadrant of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ...And the National 
Capitol ...and the United States... 
shall be put to no expense in the erection 
thereof.” 

With the erection of this statue of Saint 
Sebastian, a section of our capital city will 
be made more beautiful, and the public will 
be made more aware of the contribution and 


work of the Catholic War-Veterans, just as. 


Philadelphia is made aware of that good work 
by the presentation of the Man of the Year” 
award tonight to Representative John Pezak. 
CONGRESSMAN JOSHUA EILBERG’S TESTIMONY 

IN Support or HR. 6916 ann H.R. 6920, 

To Prevent FUTURE SOCIAL SECURITY AND 

OTHER FEDERAL RETIREMENT BENEFIT IN- 

CREASES FROM AFFECTING THE AMOUNT OF 

OR ELIGIBILITY FOR VETERAN'S PENSION 

Mr. Chairman, I speak in support of HR. 
6916 and H.R. 6920, introduced by me on 
March 9th during the present session, Both 
bills are efforts to prevent social security in- 
creases from reducing or climinating a 
veteran's disability pension. 

Strict. income limitations of course deter- 
mine entitlement to the veteran’s pension in 
cases of non-service connected disabilities. 
For instance, no veteran whose income ex- 
ceeds $3,000 yearly, although he is completely 
and permanently disabled, receives pension 
benefits at all. A disabled veteran with de- 
pendents with less than $2,000 annual in- 
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come receives only $84 monthly. If his in- 
come is pushed just over the $2,000 mark by, 
for instance, increased social security, that 
eighty-four dollars is reduced to fifty. 

The Administration has given special at- 
tention to this problem. In his special mes- 
sage on veterans affairs to Congress last 
Jan President Johnson asked, among 
five other principal requests, that we “make 
certain that no veteran's pension will be re- 
duced as a result of increases in Federal re- 
tirement benefits, such as social security.” 
With the exception of that one proposal, Con- 
gress has enacted all the requests into law. 
I see no reason why we should particularly 
exclude it, especially now that the House has 
passed H.R. 12080 which increases social se- 
curity benefits. A 

H.R. 6920 provides that future increases in 
Federal retirement benefits may be waived 
wholly or in part. The amount rejected will 
not count as income in computing entitle- 
ment to veteran's pension. Under the present 
law, ten percent of amount of payments from 
public or private retirement or annuity pro- 
grams may be deducted from income compu- 
tation. My bill provides, of course, that the 
veteran may not include amounts which he 
waives among that excludable ten percent. 

H.R. 6916 would allow exclusion of all fu- 
ture social security increases from income 
computation. The Senate passed a similar 
proposal which was not, however, accepted 
in the conference report to the Veterans Re- 
adjustment Act, signed by the President a 
few days ago. 

In disall this proposal to exclude 
social security increases, the conferees stated 
that it was their intention to take action 
to assure that social security increases re- 
sulting from enactment of HR. 12080 will 
not result in reduction of combined income 
from the veteran's pension, from veteran's 
indemnity compensation, and from social 
security benefits. Since that conference re- 
port, the House has passed H.R. 12080. Be- 
cause the social security Increases are there- 
fore all the more imminent, surely it is time 
that the conferees’ intent to prevent pen- 
sion reduction be acted upon. 

Under the present law (P.L. 89-730) pen- 
sion reduction resulting from social security 
increases enacted during 1967 will not take 
effect until the last day of the year. This 
delay Is expressly provided so that Congress 
will have time to enact legislation prevent- 
ing pension reduction by the social security 
increase. Therefore, because of the foresight 
of the 89th Congress, time for this hearing 
has been particularly designated for deciding 
on the objectives which H.R. 6916 and 6920 
are designed to achieve. 

H.R. 6916 and H.R. 6920 would attain that 
objective by, to recapitulate, allowing waiver 
of Federal retirement benefits, and by ex- 
cluding future social security increases from 
income computation. I believe that even the 
maximum income limitation $3,000, is low 
enough. H.R. 12080 will result, in effect, in 
lowering the limitations still further. Yet, 
the increased social security Income, which 
it will provide—being only a cost-of-living 
adjustment—will in no way compensate for 
the loss it occasions, of pension income. 


Judge Pine, a Great American 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein an excel- 
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lent address which was made some time 
ago at an anniversary of historic William 
and Mary College by the very able, dis- 
tinguished, Federal court judge and illus- 
trious jurist, the Honorable David A. 
Pine. 

This speech is extremely well done and 
contains much food for thought. It is a 
sound, knowledgeable, penetrating dis- 
cussion of some of our basic problems, 
and it points the way to possible remedies 
for those who are really seeking remedies 
for the unbelievably chaotic conditions 
we face in the worlå and country today. 

Judge Pine is a great judge and his 
name will go down in history as out- 
standing in every respect—learned, dedi- 
cated, just, and courageous. 

Long life and good health to him and 
his gracious wife. 

The address follows: 

Remove Not THE ANCIENT LANDMARK 


(An address by Hon. David A. Pine, judge, 
U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
Tumbia) È 
(Nore. —September 25, 1954, marked the 

beginning of the John Marshall Bicentennial 

Year and the 175th Anniversary of the es- 

tablishment at William and Mary College, 

Williamsburg, Va., of the first Chair of Law 

in the United States. Many notables attended 

ceremonies commemorating these events and 
before that august group the Honorable 

David A Pine, Judge of the United States 

District Court for the District of Columbia 

made the address.) 

You have been surfeited with speeches. 
Word! Words! More words! And if words 
be tyrants, you have indeed become their 
liege subjects remaining throughout the day, 
although in a slightly modified sense from 
that intended by the author of that expres- 
sion, or my recollection of it. But perhaps it 
is good training, and designed to put you in 
condition so to speak, for President Chandler 
has informed me that today’s proceedings are 
but a prelude to a series of programs during 
the ensuing year, rededicating the Bench 
and Bar to the traditions of representative 
constitutional government. Indeed, he has 
asked me to select a topic bearing some rela- 
tion to that general theme, and one which 
might serve as a basis for further discussion. 
That would seem to give me wide latitude, 
but I take it he means a discussion on the 
Constitution. 

And I am happy that he asked me to speak 
on the Constitution, because that is a 
speaker's paradise. Although innumerable 
volumes have been written and countless 
words have been spoken concerning it, the 
Constitution seems never to pall, and, I am 
glad to say, insures audience interest, regard- 
less of the speaker. Small wonder that I ac- 
cepted your kind invitation with such eager- 
ness, as I was provided, so to speak, with a 
captive audience. And there is another rea- 
son, a secret reason! Lawyers and judges are 
peculiarly susceptible to the temptation of a 
discourse on the Constitution. 

Of course, one has to be selective in a dis- 
cussion of the Constitution, because even 
that great document has a limit to its anti- 
dotal capacity to resist audience boredom; 
and selection generally presents difficulties 
on account of its many fascinating possibili- 
ties. 

But here I have an added burden. Adm. 
Chandler has also stipulated that my topic 
must be of “broad interest to the layman 
as well as to . . the legal profession.” ~-Ap- 
parently the layman comes first, but my 
topic must be suitable for both. And that 
presents an almost insuperable obstacle, for 
no lawyer worthy of the name, at least none 
of my acquaintance, certainly no member 
of the faculty or graduate of this institution, 
would admit to a status beneath that of an 
expert on the Constitution, in court or out. 
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The lawyer generally acquires that distinc- other. They knew that to remove the fear of 
tion at graduation, or shortly before, and lack of government, it was necessary to 
never questions his title. How, then, may establish one of sufficient stren; to cope 
I say anything of interest to a man of his with the situation, and that equa’ strength 
scholarship which would be within the on a national scale which was far from 
meager understanding of the layman? And palatable. They were devoted to their local 
by the same token, how may I say anything of self-governments, and they had distrust and 
interest to the layman which would be other hatred for absentee authority. The list of 
than commonplace to my learned former grievances in the Declaration of Independ- 
brother at the Bar? I have no answer to these ence is ample evidence of this, and they were 
questions, and the two conditions to be fearful that a strong federal government 
mutually exclusive, but I have not allowed might, in time, produce a counterpart for 
the obstacle to stand in my way and have that which the sacrifices of the Revolution 
come before you nevertheless, in the hope, had sought to destroy. They feared it would 
perhaps born of optimism, that what I shall be an instrument of tyranny, despotism, and 
say will be of some interest to the layman oppression; and my conclusion that they 
and not too shallow for polite attention of were possessed by this fear can be found, as 
the expert. I shall later show, in the Constitution of the 
And in casting about in my mind for some United States, without looking elsewhere. 
phase of the general subject which perhaps And so, when they assembled in Phila- 
is not too shopworn, it occurred to me that delphia, as they later said, “to form a more 
you might be interested in an analysis of perfect union,” ignoring the mandate of the 
the mental state of the men who assembled resolution appointing them to “revise” the 
in Philadelphia to salvage something from Articles of Confederation, which incidentally 
the wreckage of the Articles of Confedera- could not be amended except by unanimous 
tion—a sort of psychoanaiysis without vote of all the states, it is my view that col- 


therapy or need for therapy, if I can use the 
term in that non-technical manner, for 
Heaven knows that those giants needed no 
therapy. In other words, what emotions 
gripped them? What dominated their think- 
ing and their actions? What were their com- 
pulsions? 

Of course, such an analysis will have to 
be based on what they said and what they 
did in the light of their background and sur- 
rounding circumstances. It cannot be com- 
prehensive, as such an inquiry would add an- 
other volume to the sagging shelves, and 
indeed I know that you will be glad to hear 
that I am not prepared for any such under- 
taking. My text, therefore, if I need one, 
might be, “By their fruits, ye shall know 
them,” and at the end I shall be orthodox and 
point a moral, if you will permit. 

These men will have to be considered col- 
lectively, and not individually, as their 
achievement was collective, and individual 
consideration would be beyond the scope of 
my remarks. Indeed, what I have to say 


lectively they were controlled by fear, or 
more accurately, two competing, incom- 
patible fears: a fear of government and a 
fear of a lack of government. Nevertheless, 
with such dismaying premise, and actuated 
by such warring emotions, a miracle was per- 
formed, and by a strange and unique adven- 
ture in the science of government they did 
the impossible—they reconciled the ſrrecon- 
cilable, they squared the circle. In the oft- 
repeated words of Gladstone, they forged 
“the most wonderful work ever struck off 
ata given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” They found a formula by which the 
hard-won freedom of the people and the 
sovereignty of the states could be preserved 
and at the same time a national government 
of sufficient strength to provide order and 
security and perform national functions 
could be created. 

In their plan of government, they took the 
totality of sovereign power residing in the 
people, a theory on which there was no dis- 

ment, and vested a portion of it in the 


might not be wholly applicable to each one United States, reserving the remainder to the 
and might be more applicable to one than states and the people, a distribution, but not 
to another. With a few exceptions, notably an equal distribution, of sovereign power. 
Jefferson, John Adams, and Patrick Henry, They made the United States supreme in its 
who were absent, they contsituted the lead- national sphere, without detracting from the 
ing citizens of the erstwhile colonies. Lawyers supremacy of the states within their respec- 
predominated, although there were a number tive state spheres, except for the imposition 
of doctors, educators, bankers, merchants, of several restraints deemed necessary in the 
and others in attendance. There were some national interest or for the protection of in- 
who had served as soldiers in the Revolution, dividual or property rights, for example, the 
and a number who had signed the Declara- restraint upon the states against the passing 
tion of Independence. Six were members of of any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or 
the Continental Congress of 1774. Six were law impairing the obligation of contract. 
signers of the Articles of Confederation, one They thereby formed a duality of sovereignty 
of whom had drawn it, forty-three had been within the same orbit, a device, I believe, 
members of the Continental Congress, and without exact historical precedent. 
‘two had been presidents of the Congress. They created the United States as a sov- 
They were men of deep learning, scholarly ereignty, and granted it those powers con- 
attainments, and wide experience in state- sidered necessary for the proper conduct of 
craft. They had been brought together under national functions, but they granted no more 
a resolution passed by the expiring Congress than necessary, and thereby lessened its 
under the Articles of Confederation, for the capacity for harm to the states and the peo- 
purpose of “revising” the Articles. The gov- ple whose powers were only diminished to 
ernment established by it had utterly failed, the extent of those granted away or pro- 
because of its weakness. The country was in hibited. And then, to make assurance doubly 
a desperate condition. Radical measures were sure, the people, when it came to ratification, 
being agitated. The French Revolution was apparently entertaining the same fear, but 
just around the corner, and its spirit was in probably more fervently than that which 
the air. The currency was of uncertain value. actuated the delegates to the Convention, in- 
Credit was practically nil, Life, liberty, and sisted on the incorporation of the Ninth and 
property were not safe. Chaos was imminent. Tenth Amendments, which provided that the 
With their background and under those enumeration of powers in the Constitution 
circumstances, I have no hesitancy in saying were not to be construed to deny or disparage 
that fear dominated them, and that the ob- the others retained by the people, and that 
ject of their fear was first a lack of govern- the powers not delegated or prohibited were 


ment. Before them loomed disunion, dis- 
order, and anarchy, which in my evaluation 


produced profound fear in their hearts. This 


would seem to be obvious. 

On the other hand, I think the record 
shows that they had a competing fear, equal- 
ly consuming and tending to counteract the 


reserved to the states or to the people. 
Next, as showing the fear of tyranny and 
despotism incident to the creation of a strong 
central government, I cite to you the first 
eight amendments to the Constitution. As 
you know, they guarantee freedom of religion, 
speech, and press; secure the people against 
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unreasonable searches and seizures; require 
indictment in felony cases; forbid a person to 
be compelled to be a witness against himself; 
and prohibit the deprivation of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, along 
with the other restraints for the protection 
of rights inherent in free men, These are all 
restraints placed upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, not upon the states. Could anything 
more eloquently demonstrate the fear alluded 
to than these amendments which were so 
uppermost in the minds of the people that 
it was necessary to agree to add them for- 
mally to the Constitution in order to be sure 
of its ratification? And if this fear was in 
the minds of the people, is it not reasonable 
to presume that it was in the minds of the 
delegates who represented them, but who felt 
that the amendments were unnecessary be- 
cause the Constitution itself was so scrupu- 
lously careful to enumerate and delimit the 
granted powers? 

Next, fearful of wrongful or excessive exer- 
ercise of such powers as were necessarily 
granted to the Federal Government, the 
founders diluted their strength by distribut- 
ing them among three departments of gov- 
ernment: the legislative, executive, and 
judicial. In this they were probably in- 
fluenced by the teachings of Locke and 
Montesquieu, particularly the latter, who 
advocated some separation of powers as a 
measure of safety, and also by the historical 
excesses Of monarchs and parliaments when 
Powers were concentrated in one. They there- 
fore granted the powers because of necessity, 
but weakened their exercise by distribution; 
and as a further safeguard, in certain cate- 
gories they set up a system of additional 
checks by one branch of the government 
Against another. For example, the treaty- 
making power of the executive is conditioned 
On the concurrence of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate present; the appointive power of the 
executive in specified cases requires the con- 
sent of the Senate; the law-making power 
of the legislative is subject to the veto of the 
executive, which again is subject to circum- 
vention by two-thirds of the votes of both 
houses, and although not expressly provided 
therein. implicit in the language granting 
the judicial power is ite power to nullify acts 
of either of the other branches and of the 
States which go beyond or are in contraven- 
tion of the Constitutional authority. This 
was made certain by the historical opinions 
of Chief Justice Marshall, to whose memory 
we do honor today. Even within the legisla- 
tive branch alone, there is a similar check 
in the creation of two houses of Congress, 
which convincingly shows the fear of govern- 
ment, including a fear of government by a 
unbridled democracy as well as a fear of king 
or parliament. 

There are many other road blocks, some 
express and some implicit in the practical 
Operation of government, growing out of 
this fear of government because of tyranny 
and despotism always inherent therein unless 
curbed. But I shall not elaborate the point 
turther. and shall pass on to several quota- 
tions on the subject. 

The first is from Washington's farewell 
address, in which he sald: “The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the pow- 
ers of all governments in one, and thus to 
create, whateyer the form of government, a 
real despotism.” 

The second is from the 47th paper of the 
Federalist written by Madison, where he 
Stated: “The accumulation of all powers, 
legislative, executive and judicial in the same 
hands, whether of one, a few, or many, 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elec- 
tive, may justly be pronounced the very 
definition of tyranny.” 

The third is from John Adams, who was 
not a delegate to the Convention because of 
his absence abroad as envoy to Great Britain, 
but whose views can surely be considered as 
a reflection of those who were present. In 
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Volume I of his Works, at page 186, he wrote: 
“It is by balancing one of these three powers 
against the other two that the efforts in 
human nature toward tyranny can alone be 
checked and restrained and any degree of 
freedom preserved.” 

I shall not call other witnesses, although 
many more are available, but rest on what I 
have said to establish that fears of the kind I 
have described dominated the delegates, The 
marvel is that this experiment in govern- 
ment, novel in so many respects, has worked 
so efficiently that this nation is now the 
envy of the rest of the world, Starting as a 
weak, struggling, uncertain group of states 
calling themselves a union, it has been trans- 
formed Into the most powerful of all nations. 
Instead of thirteen debt-ridden colonies 
emerging into statehood after a devastating 
war for independénce, there are now 48 soy- 
ereignties, strong and robust, some virtually 
empires in themselves, two territories, the 
District of Columbia, and possessions beyond 
the seas. Instead of a population of four mil- 
lion inhabitants, there are now forty times 
that number. Instead of a national wealth 
too insignificant to evaluate, it is now esti- 
mated at close to a thousand billion dollars; 
and the legal basis for this phenomenal ac- 
complishment, and the legal basis for the 
protection of your most priceless posses- 
sions—your life, your liberty, and your prop- 
erty—is that single parchment document 
containing some four thousand words 
emanating from those inspired men who 
assembled in Philadelphia in the summer of 
1787. 

Now, what is the moral to which I said I 
would point before concluding my remarks? 
It is this: Follow the example of the found- 
ing fathers and be as alertly fearful as were 
they, of usurpation of power, the forerunner 
of tyranny and despotism. Oh, you might say, 
that is seeing ghosts, the Constitution stands 
in the way, it is in no Jeopardy, and is held 
in such high esteem and reverence as to be 
immune from destruction. I agree, if you 
refer to fronta] attack; but what I ask you 
to fear are attacks on the flanks, made in 
the cause of expediency and supported by 
vast popular demand of the moment. The 
technique -wlll be the argument that the 
Constitution is a living thing and therefore 
susceptible of growth, and must be adaptable 
and flexible enough to meet changes in the 
social and economic life of the country. 

There can be no doubt as to the validity of 
that argument when properly applied, but I 
ask you to take heed when its application 
would be destructive in fact, but not in 
name, of the very foundations and pillars of 
our constitutional government. 

In recent years, there has been a trend to- 
ward enhancement of the powers of the fed- 
eral government. This has been accomplished 
by the expansion of what was formerly be- 
Heved to be the limits of the interstate com- 
merce power and the taxing and spending 
powers, and the federal government has 
thereby taken over the control of great fields 
of activities formerly considered the province 
of the states. 

There has also been a disposition in the 
federal government itself toward encroach- 
ment by one department upon the powers of 
another, particularly the executive upon the 
legislative and judicial. This is not to say 
that the legislative has not cast covetous 
eyes toward the executive, nor that the ju- 
dicial has been demurely free from flirtations 
with the legislative powers, but at the mo- 
ment, as I see it, the executive advances pre- 
dominate. 


I could cite many examples, but time will 


powers of another gives added power to the 
trespasser and diminishes the balance ac- 
cordingly. 

Take heed that the barriers so carefully 
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constructed are not eroded by subtle means, 
sometimes not immediately discernible, but 
to my mind more dangerous than a direct 
attack. 

If conditions require a change in the Con- 
stitution in its basic provisions, let it be 
done by amendment in the manner provided 
therein, and stand out against the plausible 
but insidious argument of flexibility induced 
by expediency or the pressures or rewards 
of the moment. 

I am aware that the view I express has 
vocal opponents, but on consideration of 
their utterances, I detect, beneath their rea- 
soning, a predisposition to authoritarian 
government, hidden by a facade of constitu- 
tional form. So often such people are willing 
to exchange liberty for efficiency, and free- 
dom for temporary security or reward. 

And as I read the opinions of the great 
chief justice, the incomparable John Mar- 
shall, to whom we pay tribute today, he 
would not, as they sometimes contend, sup- 
port their point of view, but would chal- 
lenge it with every ounce of his unconquer- 
able spirit and persuasion, To be sure, he is 
known as the great nationalist, the anti- 
states-right exponent, the liberal expounder 
of the Constitution, but these appellations 
came at a time when the pendulum was 
swinging toward its nullification. They were 
applied to the man who bravely stood fore- 
most in opposition to theories which would 
have vitiated the plain purpose of the Con- 
stitution to establish a national government 
supreme within its sphere, theories which 
would haye reduced it to the same state of 
impotency as had descended upon the Arti- 
cles of Confederation which it supplanted, 
Now, when the pendulum is pointing the 
other way, it is useful to recall his words 
in McCulloch v. Maryland, that no political 
dreamer was ever wild enough to think of 
breaking down the lines which separate the 
States and of compounding the American 
people into one common mass,” And I believe 
Marshall, also known as the Guardian of the 
Constitution, today would be equally fervent 
in opposing a nationalism or liberalism in 
construction which would imperil duality of 
sovereignty or separation of powers, or both, 
because that in the long run would be as 
destructive of his cherished Constitution as 
was the narrow, debilitating states-right doc- 
trine of his day. The latter spelled national 
dissolution and chaos; the former, if pur- 
sued to its logical end, spells totalitarianism 
and tyranny. 

“Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set.”—Proverbs 22:28. 
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Federal Employees Provide Own 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1967 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we hear 
much talk about economy these days, 
but much of its fails to recognize that 
economy is not always a matter of mil- 
lions or billions of dollars. Small econo- 
mies, multiplied, would lead to saving the 
Government the millions we so often 
speak of. 

A good example of a small economy 
which in the long run will save much is 
reported in the Caldwell, Idaho, News- 
Tribune of September 16, 1967. 

Three Idaho Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment employees took it upon themselves 
to develop a machine to save time and 
money in the salvaging of barbed-wire 
fence in the Boise, Idaho, area. This job 
had previously been done by hand. 

The three men are to be commended 
for their work. The efforts of Alma 
Fisher, Charley Roberts, and Jim Lutt- 
man are in the highest traditions of the 
Federal service. 

In recognition of their successful ef- 
fort, I ask unanimous consent that the 
story dealing with their economy efforts 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bungav or LAND MANAGEMENT Uses Cosr- 
Frer WR Winper—Drvick MADE BY 
EMPLOYEES 
Borse — 4A unique wire winding device, de- 

veloped by three employees of the Bureau of 

Land Management in Boise, is currently 

being used by the Bureau to save time, 

money and materials for taxpayers. 

The trio of Bureau workers—Alma Fisher, 
Charley Roberts, and Jim Luttman—were 
asked to develop a machine that would speed 
the collection of barbed wire on fence salvag- 
ing projects. (A fence salvaging project is 
the dismantling of fences, removal of posts 
and the wrapping of wire into a smooth roll 
for future use.) The only stipulation was 
there would be no funds available to buy 
materials. 

The embargo on funds didn’t hamper the 
project. Fisher, yard foreman at the Bureau, 
went to his scrap piles and uncovered the 
necessary materials for construction. 

A half-inch cold roll iron from an old 
fire hose reel was used to make the wheel 
and angle iron was used for the base. The 
prongs that collect the wire were made from 
cold roll tron and the handie, stand and 
other parts were improvised out of available 
pieces of scrap iron. Roberts constructed the 
device and when it was finished the only 
cost to the Bureau was labor. 


Appendix 


The wire winder is proving to be, in its 
short month of use, a quicker and more eco- 
nomical method of collecting wire. 

It was used by the Bureau to roll eight and 
one-half miles of barbed wire in salvage of 
the protective fence on the Naylor Creek 
Seeding, 10 miles west of Caldwell: The pre- 
vious practice has been to wind the wire by 
hand, which is very difficult and slow. The 
resulting roll of wire is also unfit for re-use 


urposes, 

“With this device we can roll as much as 
two miles of wire a day,” Fisher noted. Be- 
fore, a half mile of wire was the most you 
could roll and that was if you were working 
in good terrain.” 

Fisher also mentioned that since the wire 
is wrapped in such a tight, uniform roll it 
can be used the next year to restring fences. 

Fisher added that the wire winding ma- 
chine could prove to be a big asset to farmers 
and ranchers that have at least 80 acres of 
land, 

“The machine can be constructed by any- 
one who has any access to scrap metal and 
welding equipment,” Fisher explained. “The 
cost would be under twenty dollars and it 
would speed the collection of wire along with 
saving money and manpower." 


President Johnson Salutes Shah Reza 
Pahlevi of Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson recently greeted His 
Imperial Majesty Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi, of Iran, a great leader and friend 
of the United States. 

As the President’s opening remarks 
indicated, the royal welcome the Presi- 
dent extended was richly deserved for 
this progressive monarch. 

Now in the 26th year of his reign, he 
has already marked himself as one of 
the great leaders in his country’s long 
and proud history. Not since the days 
of the great Persian Empire has Iran 
risen to such heights. 

The renaissance of Iran, which had its 
roots in the reign of his father, Reza 
Shah, has been carried to fruition under 
Shah Pahlevi. The deeds of his peaceful 
social and economic revolution should 
serve as a model for all developing na- 
tions, As President Johnson said, Iran’s 
efforts to achieve progress “without vio- 
lence and bloodshed” is a lesson “others 
have still to learn.” 

An immense land reform program was 
begun, in which the Shah himself par- 
ticipated by distributing his own hold- 
ings to the peasants. To increase pro- 
ductivity, 800 extension corpsmen teach 


new farming skills and techniques. 
Women have been enfranchised and 
granted equal rights. An all-out attack 
on illiteracy has been launched led by the 
Literacy Corps, Iran's war on disease is 
being advanced by a Health Corps of 
doctors and technicians. And Iran’s eco- 
nomic growth rate has averaged over 10 
percent in recent years, making it one of 
the fastest growing nations in the world. 
The Shah's continued dedication to Ira- 
nian progress is amply demonstrated by 
the fact that over 80 percent of the coun- 
try’s oil revenue is used for economic and 
social development. 

Just as the United States is fortunate 
to have such a friend in the Near East, 
Iran has long had a genuine friend in 
the United States—a friendship renewed 
by President Johnson during the Shah's 
visit. 

In 1943, the United States sent experts 
to help Iran's war-ravaged economy and 
induced Russia to recognize Iran's terri- 
torial integrity at the Tehran Confer- 
ence. 

Today, our economic assistance, wisely 
continued and strengthened under the 
Johnson administration has helped the 
Shah push forward his vigorous social 
and economic program. 

I join with President Johnson in wish- 
ing the Shah, the Royal family, and the 
people of Iran the best in the months and 
years ahead. 


More Politics Than Logic Seen in New 
Decisions 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “More Politics Than Logic Seen 
in New Decisions,” written by Crosby 8. 
Noyes, and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of September 21, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

More Porrries THAN Locic SEEN IN NEW 
DECISIONS 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

With the advent of the electoral season, 
politics rather than logic seems to be cast- 
ing the deciding vote in the councils of the 
administration. 

President Johnson's major decisions dur- 
ing the last few wee y important 
decisions concerning national security and 
the war in Vietnam—were clearly calculated 
to disarm his domestic critics. There is some- 
thing in them for almost everyone, including 
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those who disagree violently with the policies 
of the administration and with each other. 

That they served the purposes of the ad- 
ministration itself is a good deal less clear. 
Johnson's intention, presumably, is to con- 
tinue to keep to the center of the road, ignor- 
ing the advice of extremists on both sides 
of the hawk-dove fence. 

Yet the decision to proceed with the con- 
struction of a fixed defensive barrier in South 
Vietnam and the renewed peace efforts in the 
United Nations are obvious concessions to 
soft-liners within the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party. And the decisions to bomb the 
ports of Haiphong and Campha and to begin 
setting up a limited antimissile defense in 
the United States have the effect of heading 
off criticism from the hawks. 

The administration contends, as it must, 
that these decisions were all made exclusively 
in the national interest without any regard 
for politics. But in fact every President must 
calculate the political consequences of his 
acts. And Johnson is certainly not less sensi- 
tive to this aspect of his Job than his prede- 
cessors have been. 

In any event, there are powerful forces in 
Congress—and presumably in the country, 
also—who have advocated each of these steps. 
The really curious thing is that the adminis- 
tration itself until very recently advocated 
none of them, In fact, its spokesmen haye 
spent a good deal of time pointing out the 
futility, and in some cases the danger, of the 
things they now propose to do. 

The defensive barrier in Vietnam is per- 
haps the most striking case in point. The 
idea has a certain appeal to civilians who 
have never been in Vietnam, who see in the 
barrier a possible substitute for the bombing 
of infiltration routes, or who believe, quite 
wrongly, that fortifications are a substitute 
for men. 

Yet in many months of questioning this 
reporter has yet to find a military man—or 
for that matter a civilian expert on Viet- 
nam—who takes the barrier concept seri- 
ously. 

The fortifications, if they are ever really 
built, will require far more manpower than 
is Justified by the rate of infiltration from 
North Vietnam toward the South. And since 
the major infiltration routes are far to the 
west in Laos and Cambodia, they will at best 
be no more than a minor nuisance to the 
Communists. 

In terms of strategy, the only significant 
success of the Communist forces in recent 
months has been to pin down a large num- 
ber of American troops in the northernmost 


advantage permanent, diverting tens of thou- 
sands of troops into a futile, fixed defensive 
effort which cannot prevent infiltration and 
which has no bearing at all on the outcome 
of the military struggle in the South. 

The decision to go ahead with the building 
of a “thin” missile defense system in the 
United States, though supported by some top 
military men, is equally dubious logic. It 
was inevitable, since the President 
could hardly afford to leave himself open to 


States in any significant way. And here again 
the final decision seems to have been heavily 
weighted on the political side. 


we building a missile defense that 
will not defend the country. The two deci- 
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sions, by no coincidence, have the political 
effect of cancelling each other out—as do, 
incidentally, the bombing of and 
the new peace efforts at the United Nations. 

Whether this is good policy or even good 
politics remains to be seen. The administra- 
tion seems to be trying to give the impression 
of moving in two opposite directions at the 
same time, depending at what moment and 
with what degree of interest one tunes in 
on the news. But since the primary objective 
is to stick to the present line, it all amounts 
to little more than a sort of Hlusion which 
politicians at this stage of the political cycle 
feel is important. 


WCAU-TV of Philadelphia, a CBS-Owned 
Station, Calls for Closing of Revolving 
Charge Loophole in Truth-in-Lending 
Legislation 


. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, how im- 
portant is it that consumers making use 
of credit on the revolving charge basis, 
now favored by so many of the large 
retailing chains, be made aware of the 
annual rate of the finance charge they 
pay for credit? This is the most bitterly 
fought issue in connection with the 
truth-in-lending section of consumer 
credit legislation now pending in the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, and 
on behalf of five of the other members of 
the 12-member subcommittee—Repre- 
sentatives GONZALEZ, MINISH, ANNUNZIO, 
BıncHaMm, and HALPERN—I have intro- 
duced H.R. 11601, the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act, which includes compre- 
hensive and across-the-board require- 
ments for the disclosure, both in dollars 
and cents and in terms of an annual per- 
centage rate, of the cost of credit in all 
consumer credit transactions. Unlike S. 
5, the truth-in-lending bill which passed 
the Senate on July 11, H.R. 11601 does 
not exempt revolving or open-end credit 
from the annual rate disclosure 
requirement. 


We have received a great deal of tes- 
timony in our hearings for and against 
this provision. I think all of the Mem- 
bers of the House realize that the revolv- 
ing charge issue will be a critical one 
when the bill eventually comes before 
the House. The retailers using revolving 
charge are adamant against requiring 
that their credit costs be stated on an 
annual rate basis, insisting that a credit 
charge of 1% percent per month on a 
specified unpaid balance is not at the 
rate of 18 percent a year. On the other 
hand, furniture, appliance, hardware, 
music, sporting goods, and other stores 
which generally sell large items on an 
installment basis, usually retaining a 
security interest in the merchandise, 
maintain that the exemption in the 
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Senate bill for revolving credit would 
give to the department stores and big 
chain stores a very great and unfair ad- 
vantage in stating credit costs. Even 
though the percentage rate charged by 
the furniture store might be substan- 
tially lower than the true annual rate of 
the department store credit, to most 
shoppers, the 1½ percent a month stated 
on the department store bill sounds like 
a very low rate of interest, whereas the 
same charge shown as 18 percent sounds 
like an extremely high rate. It is this 
kind of confusion which truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation is supposed to eliminate, 
but will not do so if revolving charge is 
treated differently from other types of 
credit. 

Since this issue is so basic in the con- 
troversy over truth-in-lending legisla- 
tion, I am pleased to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members an editorial broad- 
cast by WCAU-TV in Philadelphia, on 
September 15, entitled “The End of a 7- 
Year Wait?” presented by Peter Dun- 
can, WCAU-TV editorial director, the 
statement of editorial position of the 
Philadelphia station, a division of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, states 
that truth-in-lending legislation should 
definitely include revolving charge ac- 
counts on an annual rate basis. 

The broadcast editorial referred to is 
as follows: 

[Editorial broadcast by WCAU-TV, Philadel- 
phia, a CBS-owned station, on Sept. 15, 1967] 
THE END or A 7-YEAR Warr? 
(Presented by Peter Duncan, WCAU-TV 
editorial director) 

Hollywood used to ballyhoo a new movie 
by proclaiming: two years in the making. 

Well, Congress has outdone Hollywood. 
They have a piece of legislation which has 
been 7 years in the making—and they're still 
working on it. 

In 1960, the first “Truth-In-Lending” 
legislation was proposed. Now in 1967, Con- 
gress is still working on it. The Senate finally 
passed one this session and sent it over to 
the House (where it's still in committee). 

The truth-in-lending bill is designed to 
help anyone in this country who buys some- 
thing on credit. It should spell out exactly 
what you're paying when making an install- 
ment purchase. 

Unfortunately, the bill (as passed by the 
Senate) specifically excluded a most im- 
portant area of credit buying: Revolving 

accounts, 

WCAU-TV urges members of the House to 
amend the bill to include revolving charge 
accounts. 

Figures on a credit sale form can be pre- 
sented in such a way as to confuse almost 
anyone. Hearings have been held on this 
legislation and there is example after ex- 
ample where people apparently just didn’t 
know what they were getting into. One shop- 
per signed up to buy an item for about $125, 
and evidently agreed to pay $17.50 for 24 
months, That meant the consumer ended up 
paying $400 for the item. Credit charges on 
that transaction amounted to 224%. 

The truth-in-lending legislation has noth- 
ing to do with setting interest fees. It’s de- 
signed to let you know how much you're 
paying for the item, and how much (in 
dollars and cents) you're paying for interest 
or carrying charges 

The truth- -in-lending legislation is now in 
the House Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs. We urge members of that subcommittee 
to make sure that revolying charge accounts 
are a part of that legislation when it’s re- 
ported out onto the floor of the House. And, 
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of course, when that happens, we urge mem- 
bers of the House to pass the bill. 

Truth-in-lending bills have been in the 
legislative mill for seven years. It's about 
time one was made law so it could (at long 
last) help the consumer. 


Deployment of the Nike X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 22, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, ever 
since the release of Secretary McNa- 
mara’s September 18 address on the es- 
tablishment of an ABM system in the 
United States, there have been many 
published comments in newspapers 
around the country. 3 

The reactions of independent publish- 
ers and editors in our city papers repre- 
sent the grassroots opinion of thought- 
ful citizens. One of those whose judg- 
ment I respect is the publisher of 
the Nashville Banner, James G. Stahl- 
man, Jr. His editorial entitled “For ABM 
Policy U-Turn, McNamara Awakened 
Late” was published in the September 19, 
1967, issue of the Banner. 

In this penetrating article, the Banner 
scores Secretary McNamara for his Rip 
Van Winkle attitude and his tendency 
to sleep through the number of alarm 
bells that warned of the Soviet ABM 
construction. 8 

In order to further document the 
mounting eriticism over the delay by the 
Department of Defense in this matter, I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For ABM Porrcy U-Turn, McNamara 
AWAKENED LATE 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara is 
not too adroit on those security policy U- 
turns, but he did manage yesterday to sig- 
nal one—a change of directions toward in- 
stallation of an anti-ballistic missile system. 
Speaking before an assembly of United Press 
International editors and publishers in San 
Francisco, he let it be known that a start 
would be made on that for a “thin” defensive 
deployment of such with the Nike- X. 

It has taken some time for the necessity 
to register on him. As in the case of Rip Van 
Winkle, the awakening on his part was slow. 
But seven the tenure of Secretary Mc- 
Namara to date—is a long time to sleep with 
numerous alarm bells ringing. 

The whole Pentagon wasn't snoozing, Com- 
petent military authorities, with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have been advo- 
cating such an installation, protective of 
America’s cities. The Joint Chiefs unani- 
mously have recommended it as essential to 
survival of the nation in the event of a mis- 
Bile attack triggered by the Red aggressors. 
That was their view when Soviet Russia was 
the only member of that team possessing nu- 
clear capability; and they emphasized it 
again when it became clear that Red China— 
with its own bomb—could acquire a delivery 
capacity. 
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So, finally, the Secretary of Defense has 
acknowledged the realities he no longer could 
deny—and indicated consent for at least a 
partial preparedness step in that particular. 
The “umbrella” he proposes is addressed 
primarily to the threat from Red China. 

Had he initiated this step at the outset of 
a necessity foreseen, it would have been in 
a state of readiness by now. He did not. Last 
year Congress appropriated some $153 million 
for initial procurement steps toward anti- 
missile hardware. But the administration 
turned thumbs down on that proposal, too. 

So there is a big job of catching-up to do— 
even on the present recommendation, which 
calls for a start on this program at the end 
of the present year. 

Nobody is suggesting—nor has suggested— 
that the United States is undefended; nor 
lacking in a stockpile of nuclear weaponry 
and the capacity to use It for retaliatory pur- 
poses. The facilities sought in the form of 
Nike-X and kindred devices were—and are— 
for defense of America at home; to protect 
population areas from enemy missiles either 
intentionally or accidentally triggered in this 
direction. 

The Banner has said this nation can afford 
whatever it takes to provide this maximum 
protection, and cannot afford less than that. 

As mentioned, Mr. McNamara awakened 
slowly. The security installation here is of 
far greater importance than the barbed wire 
fence he has proposed to construct against 
the Viet Cong across that DMZ. 

There is no room for Rip Van Winkleism at 
the civilian helm of national security plan- 
ning—a sort of Z-Z-Z line denoting the pro- 
tracted snore. 


Roscoe Drummond Says “Poverty Pro- 
grams and Workers Vital to Keeping 
Cities Cool” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the 
Record a column by Roscoe Drummond, 
published in the September 15, 1967, issue 
of the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, en- 
titled, “Poverty Programs and Workers 
Vital To Keeping Cities Cool”: 


POVERTY PROGRAMS AND WOỌRKERS VrTAL To 
KEEPING Crrizs CooL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON. — The people who know the 
most about race rlots and what to do about 
them are the people who run the cities—the 
mayors. - 

Their views deserve the most responsive 
attention—by Congress and by the country. 

A nationwide survey in 64 cities, half of 
which had riots this summer, shows that 
the mayors are overwhelmingly agreed on 
what does most to cause riots and what can 
help most to prevent them. 

The causes they cite most frequently are: 
lack of jobs and lack of trusted communica- 
tion between the Negroes and local officials. 

As to cures, they know better than most 
that there is no single solution, no instant 
panacea, but the majors—Democratic and 
Republican—of these 64 cities are unani- 
mous in their conviction that the anti- 
poverty programs are crucial and construc- 
tive forces which need to be continued. 
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This survey shows conclusively that both 
the OEO programs and its workers played 
a major role in keeping scores of cities cool 
this summer and helped hold rioting down 
when it wasn't averted. 

Because the survey was carried out by the 
OEO, some might dismiss it as self-serving. 
After reading pages of direct quotations by 
the mayors themselves, I am convinced its 
findings are authentic. The message is this: 

Whatever else Congress may do to help 
solve the urban crisis, the one thing not to 
do is to tear up the anti-poverty adminis- 
tration and programs. 

They are needed and nobody knows it 
better than the American mayors who have 
endured the riots and who have seen the 
programs at work in their communities. 

In the Senate the outlook for the anti- 
poverty bill is good. The Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, by a vote of 12 to 3, 
endorsed a bill to continue and somewhat 
expand the programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for two years. 

But there are ominous storm clouds in 
the House. There are still some Republicans 
and Southern Democrats who want to dis- 
member the OEO and distribute the pro- 
grams to other agencies whether the agencies 
want them or not. 

Critics have seized on headlines about the 
one or two incidents where poverty workers 
were charged with helping create a riot- 
causing climate. 

The testimony of the mayors shows that 
without the anti-poverty programs there 
would have been more violence, little com- 
munication with the slum Negroes, and no 
significant beginnings of hope and assistance 
for the urban poor. 

As to poverty workers abetting riots, some 
communities undertake high-risk experi- 
ments Involving some of the most disaffected 
and alienated youth. 

Young men who six months ago were on 
the streets and in trouble are carefully and 
cautiously given responsibility, trained to 
leadership and learn to feel it is just as 
manly to lead a work program as to lead 
a gang. A few proved unreliable. But out 
of 30,000 Community Action employees, only 
16 were arrested, none convicted. And the 
poverty program has 244 buildings in the 
hearts of the riot areas; none was burned 
or destroyed. 

In 15 cities local Community Action agen- 
cies calmed down bad situations, 

In 13 cities they patroled trouble spots 
and served as communication posts between 
the police and slum areas. 

In 14 cities the police and Community 
Action agencies had joint programs to pre- 
vent riots. 

In eight cities the juvenile arrest rate 
dropped this summer and there is good eyl- 
dence this was caused by more summer jobs, 

The knowledgeable testimony of the 
mayors is that the poverty programs help 
convert militancy into responsibility and 
offer an alternative to violence. 

Their testimony is practical and non- 
sentimental. It deserves to be heeded. 


Day of Recognition for Firefighters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1967 
Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, on Jan- 


uary 25, 1967, I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 24 which would have author- 


# 
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ized the President to proclaim May 4 
1987, as a “Day of Recognition” for fire- 
fighters. The senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] has introduced a 
similar resolution, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 77, except that it would authorize 
the President to proclaim the first 
Wednesday in May of each year as a 
“Day of Recognition” for firefighters; 
and H.R. 2156, introduced by Represent- 
ative WALDIE, of California, would au- 
thorize the Day of Recognition” to be 
the first Saturday in May of each year. 

A proclamation honoring the dedica- 
tion and heroism of the Nation’s fire- 
men is particularly appropriate during 
these difficult times. 

Recently, Mr. C. Wilson Harder, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, the largest business 
organization in the United States, hav- 
ing more than 239,000 small business 
members, addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent on the subject. The White House 
reply indicates that should a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress ever be forthcoming, 
the President will be most happy to 
honor the request. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of Mr. Harder’s letter and the 
White House reply. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., August 31, 1967. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Ma. Prestprnt: It is respectfully 
suggested that national attention be given 
to the courage and devotion to duty that 
has long been displayed by the members of 
the fire departments of this nation, with 
the institution of a national Firemen's Day. 

For generations, at the risk of their own 
life and limb dedicated corps of men 
throughout the land have battied to save 
life and property and the honor roll of those 
who have died in the line of duty is indeed 


long. 

Such a proclamation setting aside a day 
for observance of the heroism of firemen 
would be especially appropriate during this 
era of anarchy when on many occasions fire- 
men have been the prime targets of snipers, 
while helpless to defend themselves in carry- 
ing out their duties, 

Sincerely, 
C. W. HARDER, 
President. 
Tur Warre Hovse, 
Washington, D.C., September 4, 1967. 
Mr. C. W. HARDER, 
President, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, San Mateo, Calif. 

Dran Mr. Harper: The President has asked 
me to reply to your recent suggestion that he 
proclaim a national Firemen’s Day. 

The President is deeply appreciative of the 
heroic contributions our firemen make to 
this country and also of the unfortunate and 
inescapable hardships under which they are 
sometimes compelled to perform their duties, 

Unfortunately, there are so many requests 
for special days of observance that it has 
been the policy, for many years, that Presi- 
dents of the United States issue such Pro- 
clamations only in response to those re- 
quested by a Joint Resolution of the Con- 
gress. Should such a Joint Resolution ever be 
forthcoming, I can assure you that the Presi- 
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dent will be most happy to honor the re- 
quest. 
With the President’s and my own best 
wishes, 
Sincerely, 
WILL Sparks, 
Assistant to the President. 


The “EPIC” Program at California State 
College at Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, last year 
over 1,000 students at California State 
College at Los Angeles took advantage of 
a unique and exciting opportunity to 
supplement their classroom education 
with meaningful and rewarding activities 
in the community. 

Serving as EPIC volunteers, these stu- 
dents gained valuable preprofessional 
experience by working with one of over 
100 agencies in the Los Angeles area. 

Among other things, the Cal State at 
Los Angeles students tutored dropouts 
and potential dropouts, served as hos- 
pital assistants and staffed a summer 
school. 

EPIC’s first year had two keys to its 
SUCCESS. 

Students and college officials welcomed 
the opportunity to extend the college 
learning experience beyond the campus. 

Community service agencies were 
happy to expand agency activities and 
services by using college students in para- 
professional roles. 

During the coming academic year 
EPIC—educational participation in com- 
munities—offers even more opportunities 
for the campus and the community. 
Funding for an additional year and ex- 
panded program has made it possible for 
EPIC to continue its rapid growth. 

Some Cal State at Los Angeles students 
will be able to earn academic credit for 
field experience or independent study 
through EPIC programs. Now, other col- 
leges in the Los Angeles area have shown 
an interest in developing EPIC outposts 
to serve their own students and com- 
munities. 

Cal State at Los Angeles, because of 
its location and nature, has been an 
ideal campus for EPIC and its programs, 
Most of its 20,000 students are working 
commuters who live and have activities 
away from campus. These students are 
not attracted by traditional collegiate 
activities such as pep rallies or bonfires. 
But, like all of today’s college students, 
they are seriously concerned about con- 
temparary problems and have a strong 
desire to improve both themselves and 
society. 

EPIC has channeled these student 
energies into constructive community 
activities. In so doing EPIC has made 
good use of pent-up concerns for society, 
provoked intellectual stimulation, added 
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a sense of student commitment, and pro- 
vided countless service hours to com- 
munity agencies needing volunteers the 
most. As a result, interest in EPIC from 
other colleges and the community has 
never been higher. 
FUNDING 

EPIC receives part of its funds from 
the Federal Government under title I of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 as 
a demonstration—pilot—project. These 
funds, 75 percent of the total budget, are 
allocated by the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education in California. Re- 
maining funds and support for the proj- 
ect are provided by the California State 
colleges and the Associated Students at 
California State College at Los Angeles, 
During the current year, August 1967 to 
July 1968, the EPIC budget totals $111,- 
864. The previous year’s budget was 
$87,473. 


The “Rat Act” Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Rat Act Reversal,” pub- 
lished in the Richmond Times Dispatch 
of Friday, September 22, 1967. The edi- 
torial commends Virginia's 10 Repre- 
sentatives in Congress for distinguishing 
between a Federal problem and a local 
problem. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rat Act REVERSAL 

Virginia’s 10 congressmen are to be com- 
mended for standing firm in the face of con- 
siderable emotional pressure and dema- 
goguery on the great “Rat Act” controversy 
of 1967. 

On Wednesday, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill authorizing $40 million 
in federal funds for state health agencies to 
use in fighting rodents. Though they did not 
prevail, all of Virginia's congressmen—six 
Democrats and four Republicans—voted 
against the bill. 

Two months ago, the.House had rejected 
a similar measure. Almost instantly, the is- 
sue became a cause celebre. Those who voted 
against the bill in July were denounced as 
hard-hearted reactionaries, enemies of the 
poor, pro-rat. In view of the propaganda 
barrage, it is really no surprise that 48 con- 
gressmen switched their votes to favor the 
rat bill between July and September, but 
there was not a Virginian among these 
switch-hitters. 

This is not to say that a case could not 
be made for a switch. For certainly the 
Measure which passed the House this week 
is an Improvement over the bill rejected two 
months ago. If approved by the Senate, It 
will channel funds through an existing pro- 
gram—instead of setting up an entirely new 
one—and state health agencies, rather than 
federal housing officials, will administer the 
expenditures. 

Lost in the emotional uproar following the 
rejection of the July rat bill was the fact that 
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many congressmen who voted against the 
measure did so not because they are stingy or 
unconcerned about rats, but because the bill 
was poorly planned and thrust upon them in 
great haste. 

There were—-and are—already three federal 
rat eradication programs in existence. One is 
operated by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, another by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, a third by the In- 
terior Department. The July bill would have 
set up a fourth program under the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 

Even though the House has reversed Itself, 
the issue is still up in the air. The vote on 
Wednesday would escalate the federal war on 
rats through an existing health program, but 
the Senate had planned to add rodent eradi- 
cation funds to a housing bill. 

Thus the issue has now been reduced to a 
question of whether rats are a health or 
housing problem. The larger issue of whether 
they are a local or federal problem, un- 
fortunately, seems to have been resolved in 
favor of the feds. 

We would have thought—and apparently 
Virginia's congressmen agree—that if ever 
there were a strictly local problem, this was 
it. If America’s cities can't contend with their 
own rats without turning to Washington for 
help, is there anything, really, that they can 
do all by themselves? 


Two-Week Tour of Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following articles: 
Laos: Now A LAND or INTRIGUE AMID FURY oF 

WAR AND POLTTICS—DIPLOMATS OF ALL SIDES 

Mix FREELY IN “SWITZERLAND” OF VIETNAM 

CONFLICT 

(Norx.—Representatlve .-MOCARTHY, in 
Southeast Asia on a personal visit to observo 
conditions there, is writing his reaction and 
assessment for the Buffalo Evening News.) 
(By Ricard D. McCarrny, Representative, 

39th District) 

VIENTIANE, Laos, September 13.—The round 
of diplomatic functions is a bore in some 
capitals, Not here. A typical cocktail party 
will include representatives of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
North and South Vietnam. 

The French, particularly, take delight in 
mixing these disparate elements—especially 
the stiff and remote Chinese—at a single 
function. 

Laos is the Switzerland of the Vietnam 
war—only more so, There is more intrigue 
and strange goings on at this Asian listening 
Post than in possibly any other nation in 
the world. 

The Geneva Accords of 1962 called for a 
neutral Laos. They also called for the removal 
of all foreign troops from this land-locked 
nation of 2,500,000, bounded by North and 
South Vietnam, China, Cambodia, Burma and 
Thailand. It is primitive land where ducks, 
chickens and water buffalo rdam the roads 
to the despair of the few drivers. 

SHIFTS ALLEGIANCE 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, the durable 
heutralist prime minister, co-operated with 
the Russians up to and after the Kennedy- 
Khrushchev Vienna summit meeting, which 
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headed off a possible U.S.-U. S. S. R. confronta- 
tion over Laos. 

When the North Vietnamese refuse to with- 
draw from Laos as the other nations did, 
Souvanna protested to the International Con- 
trol Commission, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of India, Canada and Poland, The 
ICC is headquartered here. 

When this move produced no results, he 
shifted his allegience to rightist forces loyal 
to the shaky throne. Communist cabinet 
members promptly withdraw from the gov- 
ernment. (Souvanna has left their seats 
vacant.) 

Unable to confirm the exact extent of 
infiltration into Laos, Souvanna asked the 
U.S, to photograph North Vietnamese actlv- 
itles from the air and granted permission 
for the airplanes to fire back if fired upon. 
These resulted in the recent new reports that 
the U.S. has bombed Laos. 

MEETS WITH MINISTERS 


An estimated 25,000 Vietnamese continue 
to hold much territory in Laos. In the north, 
they hold the key Plain of Jars and two full 
provinces. In the south, they control the Ho 
Chi Minh trail, the key route for re-supply- 
ing Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces 
in South Vietnam. But several of the previ- 
ously dissident Lao factions have united 
against them. k 

Rep. Lester L. Wolff (D., Great Neck) and 
the writer met with two Lao cabinet min- 
isters at the home of the U.S. ald director, 
Joseph Mendenhall, on the banks of the 
Mekong River overlooking Thailand. Then 
we flew by helicopter into the rugged moun- 
tains of northern Laos to meet Gen. Vang 
Pao, the undisputed chief of 250,000 Meo 
tribesmen. Proud and independent descend- 
ants of itineran Mongolians, the Meos sup- 
ported by the Lao air force, are fighting to 
recapture mountain territory, which they 
have occupied for centuries, from the North 
Vietnamese. ` 

AMERICAN MURDERED 

This year the Lao government, with U.S. 
assistance, will re-locate some 40,000 Meo 
and Lao refugees to bring the total resettled 
to 300,000. The U.S. has also provided food 
and helped the Meos build roads, schools and 
medical facilities—all firsts for this primitive 
but proud people. 

Next we flew south to meet Col, Somphet 
Sotsavan, who recently ousted Gen. Kong Ly 
to gain leadership of the 10,000 neutralist 
armed forces. Using arms, including Russian 
artillery, obtained in the pro-Russian days, 
the neutralists are engaged in a fight with 
the Communist Phathet Lao which recently 
stepped up its incursions into the country- 
side, 

Ten days ago the Pathet Laos murdered a 
Lao rural development leader who had orga- 
nized a tractor co-operative. Earlier they 
murdered an American Volunteer Service 
worker—a conscientious objector to the US. 
Draft—and two Lao workmen on a U.S,-spon- 
sored road building project. 


MAKE LITTLE HEADWAY 


Despite deep unease over the terror among 
unarmed American civilians, the U.S.—under 
Mr. Mendenhall's energetic leadership—has 
a very effective program under way of school 
and road building, teacher training and agri- 
cultural assistance. 

With a new U.S.-built road into Vientiane, 
farmers are able to transport their crops into 
the swarming, sociable market. We 
visited several promising self-help“ projects 
including one which, with the use of new 
seeds, fertilizer and irrigation, can double 
and even quadruple rice production. 


Despite increased efforts, the Pathet Lao. 


is making little headway. The reason seems 
obvious to the dedicated and hard- 

civilians here, who say: “They can point to 
negative aspects of the Lao government. But 
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they offer only terror and vague promises 
about the future. They have no positive, 
practical program for improvements as we 
do.” 


MCCARTHY SEES HOPE FOR EARLY SETTLEMENT 
OF WAR IN VIETNAM—TURMOIL IN CHINA 
To Have Bre EFFECT ON ALL ASIA AND Mar 
SPEED PRESSURE ON HANOI 

(By Ricuarp D. MCCARTHY) 

Hone Kono, September 12 (delayed).—The 
favorite game in this bustling and troubled 
enclave is “China watching.” 

And what do the China watchers watch? 

Turmoil bordering on anarchy inside a na- 
tlon with nuclear weapons. 

A seemingly senile Mao Tse-tung locked 
in a desperate Internal encounter with his 
opponents. 

A nation of more than 700 million people 
exporting subversion and terror to more than 
a dozen nations. There even have been re- 
ports here that Mao is trying this tactic on 
his Soviet neighbors. 

All of which is having a profound effect 
on both the Communist and non-Commu- 
nist worlds. 

FORGING STRONG CHAIN 


Leonid Brezhney, the Soviet Communist 
Party chief, has condemned the “inhuman 
repression and fanaticism of the Red Guards’ 
terror” in China. He charged that Mao is 
replacing Marxism-Leninism with adventur- 
ism and asserted that Mao could no longer 
be called a communist.” He said the Soviets 
will hail the victory of those resisting Mao's 
leadership. 

Non-communist Asia is reacting to the 
thunder out of China with a burst of unpar- 
alleled energy. For the first time in history, 
the nations in China's shadow are working 
together to forge a regional chain strong 
enough to withstand the pressure from the 
Sino giant. 

REGIONAL PLAN DRAFTED 


Last week delegates from Thailand, In- 
donesia, Brunei, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Laos, Malaysia and South Vietnam met in 
Kuala Lumpur. 

They agreed to launch 90 regional air, rail, 
road, marine and telecommunications proj- 
ects. Japan, the undisputed industrial and 
economic leader of non-Communist Asia, will 
provide the necessary technical assistance. 

In Thailand last week, delegates from the 
same countries convened to draft a regional 
plan for manpower development and educa- 
tional planning. 

Individually, Asian countries—several with 
U.S. financial aid—are moving to counter 
Communist subversion and la war- 
fare with “revolutionary development pro- 

ASIAN HELP STRONG 

Thailand will devote 60 per cent of a sharp- 
ly increased budget next year to rural and 
national development programs. 2 

Militarily, the nations of Asia are provid- 
ing more help in Vietnam than many Amer- 
icans realize. South Vietnam has 154 bat- 
talions in the feld. The U.S. has 84, South 
Korea, with 46,000 men on duty, is third. 

Thailand, this observer learned, will soon 
increase ite combat force in Vietnam. The 
Thais also permit the U.S. to launch 70 per 
cent of its air strikes against Vietnam from 
six Thal air bases. 


SOVIET CONCERNED OVER CHINA 
The convulsions inside China have a direct 
for peace in Viet- 
nam. Highly placed U.S. Lo aan in Asia 


may not wish to terminate the conflict, the 
Russians might. 

One U.S. ambassador put it to the writer 
this way: “The Soviets are deeply concerned 
over what's happening in China. At home, 
they have serious farm problems. 
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They hardly have enough ships to keep up 
with their requirements and they have finan- 
cial problems with their East European allies. 

“The Vietnam war is a major strain on 
them, They would like to redirect spending 
to other areas.“ 

U.S. ROLE TO REMAIN BIG 


Another U.S. diplomat, a charge d'affaires, 
described the situation as follows: 

The Russians have a lot of fish they'd like 
to fry with us. They have got to settle this 
war. The Chinese don't want it settled. 

“But if North Vietnam does go to the con- 
ference table at Soviet urging, the Russians 
probably will have to pick up the Dillion 
dollar tab to repair North Vitnamese war 
damages.” 

If peace comes to Vietnam—and the ob- 
server believes it’s blowing that way—one 
still leaves Asia with the grim realization that 
the United States will be expected to con- 
tinue to carry the mantle of leadership in 
this part of the world. 


U.S. PROBLEM CITED 


A response to this argument came last 
week from a high American official at a meet- 
ting of leading Thai citizens: 

“We Americans,” he said, admire your de- 
termination to preserve the independence 
which you struggled for a thousand years to 
maintain. We will help you. But you must 
understand that back home in the cities of 
America, we have grave problems of our own 
that must be solved promptly. 

“So we welcome the many signs of increas- 
ing regional strength here in Asia and look 
forward to the day when you will be mil- 
tarily, economically and politically strong 
enough to shoulder the bulk of the burden 
yourselves.” 


Anti-Ballistic-Missile System for the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as I 
stated on the Senate floor earlier this 
week, while the proposed limited anti- 
ballistic-missile system is a crucial step 
in the right direction, it should also be 
understood that a thin ABM system is 
not enough to protect the people of this 
country. 

We would have to spend billions of 
dollars on defense before anyone could 
say a dime was wasted if it led to the 
saving of the lives of our American sery- 
icemen or of American civilians. 

The need for an ABM defense second 
to none is recognized in an editorial en- 
titled “Defense Against Missiles,” pub- 
lished in the September 20, 1967, issue 
of the News and Courier at Charleston, 
S. C. 

T ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“DEFENSE AGAINST MISSILES 

The Johnson administration's decision to 
deploy a limited anti-ballistic missile system 
represents a concession to strong demands 
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from Congress. An ABM la a weapon for 
knocking nuclear missiles out of the skies. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S, McNamara 
favors only a thin ABM system designed to 
counter Chinese Communist missiles in the 
1970s and accidental firings of a few missiles 
by the Soviets. The proposed system is not a 
countermeasure against the strong ABM 
system which the Soviets are installing, 
Mr. McNamara remains hostile to a heavy 
ABM defense. 

The public may be lulled into imagining 
that a limited ABM system ts adequate pro- 
tection for the United States. The need for a 
full-scale defense is more difficult to present 
than the need for offensive missiles. Yet ABM 
defenses are a key part of the nuclear de- 
fense equation, As the Soviets increase their 
ABM defenses, they will feel more secure. 
They will be tempted to engage in nuclear 
blackmail if the U.S. lacks anti-ballistic mis- 
sile protection. 

Mr. McNamara, in his speech at San Fran- 
cisco, pinned his hopes on negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. He urged the USSR to join 
in “a race toward reasonableness,” instead 
of an arms race. He made this same appeal 
months ago, The Soviets have continued to 
deploy ABM forces. At the same time, they 
have proceeded with development of sophis- 
ticated missiles with large payloads. 

In short, Mr. McNamara, in rejecting a 
full-scale ABM system, is engaging in what 
Technology Week has called “unilateral non- 
armament.” He favors defense against Red 
China—the No. 2 threat to American se- 
curity—but disapproves adequate ABM de- 
tense against Russia, which is the No. 1 
danger to the United States, on the ground 
that constructing such a defense would be 
provocative. 

Members of Congress intend to see that 
the light ABM system shall be expanded into 
a heavy system. Sen. John O. Pastore (D- 
R. I.), chairman of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, has called the limited ABM sys- 
tem “a starter toward an over-all effective 
anti-ballistic system.” 

Advocates of a full-scale ABM system rec- 


ognize that the cost is high in dollars. 


Maintenance of freedom is never cheap. All 
the defensive systems created since World 
War II, which have preserved American lib- 
erties, have been costly in national treasure. 

Nevertheless, the challenges of a resolute, 
ambitious enemy require a free nation to 
utilize its technological resources to the 
fullest. Failure to move ahead in anti- 
ballistic missile defense would give the Soviet 
Union strategic superiority over the United 
States. Every American can understand what 
that would mean. 


Being Mad at Presidents Is a Popular 
National Pastime: But the President’s 
Record Speaks for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is popu- 
lar these days to ask: “Are you mad at 
the President?” Is it not one of our favor- 
ite pastimes, being mad at the President? 
Yet, I doubt whether many Americans 
are mad at him— 

Because there are 6 million more 
people at work, and in higher paying 
jobs, since President Johnson took office; 
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Because the jobless rate has dropped 
to less than 4 percent, and the number 
of jobless has been reduced 1½ million; 

Because 3 million older Americans 
have received hospital care and 5.5 mil- 
lion received physicians’ services under 
the President’s medicare program; 

Because the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act is now helping 8 mil- 
lion disadvantaged children, and more 
than 135,000 needy college students are 
able to receive an education through 
Federal grants; 

Because President Johnson has pro- 
duced a 72 percent expansion of Federal 
programs that directly combat poverty 
and help the poor; F 

Because 4 million Americans have 
moved above the poverty line as a result 
of laws enacted under this administra- 
tion; and 

Because more than 8 million workers 
are covered by the minimum wage and 
because more human rights legislation 
has been passed under President Johnson 
than under any other President. 

These are some of the accomplish- 
ments of Lyndon Johnson's Presidency. 
This is the President who is trying to 
make social security real security for 
Americans young and old. 

He is trying to clean up the air, our 
rivers, and our cities. 

Being mad at him may be a pastime— 
but Democratic progress has been full 
time for the past three and a half years. 


It Is Time To Do Something About Atti- 
tude of People Rather Than Put More 
Money in Their Pockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have included in the REC- 
orp the enclosed article written by Dick 
West, of the Dallas Morning News, con- 
cerning an article by Archie Moore, the 
retired boxing champion. Archie Moore 
should be applauded many times over for 
what he has said about the conditions of 
our country today as compared to the 
misery of the depression. The point he 
makes about the motivation and drive of 
those of the depression which gave them 
the desire and determination to sur- 
mount the obstacles as compared to the 
lack of such qualities among the rioters 
and malcontents of today is, in my opin- 
ion, the basic problem in our country to- 
day and little attention is given to its 
solution. I would venture to say most of 
my constitutents agree with Mr. Moore 
completely that too many people want 
something for nothing and it is time to 
do something about the attitude of peo- 
ple rather than try to put more money in 
their pockets. 

The article follows: 
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THE DEPRESSION'’S COMPENSATIONS 
(By Dick West) 

He won't get a Pulitzer, but no piece of 
prose on the riots packs the punch of one 
written recently for the San Diego Union by 
Archie Moore, the retired Negro boxing 
champion. 

“The devil is at work in America,“ wrote 
Archie, 

"Snipers and looters, white or black, de- 
serye no mercy, 

“I was born in a ghetto, but I refused to 
stay there. I am a Negro, and proud to be 
one, I am also an American, and I'm proud 
of that, 

“Today's young people think they have a 
hard lot. They should have been around in 
the 30s when I was coming up in St. Louis. 
We had no way to go, but a lot of us made it, 

“I became light heavyweight champion of 
the world, A kid down the block, Clark Terry, 
became one of the most famous jazz musi- 
cians in the world. There were doctors, law- 
yers and chiefs who came out of that ghetto.” 

Now, here’s the best part: 

“We made it because we had a goal, and 
we were willing to work for it. Don't talk to 
me of your ‘guaranteed national income.’ Any 
fool knows that this Is insanity. 

“Do we bring those who worked to get 
ahead down to the level of those who never 
gave a damn? 

“The world owes nobody—black or white— 
a living, God helps the man who helps him- 
self.” 

There is more to it, but we picked out for 
quotation that part about the Great Depres- 
sion for a particular purpose. 

The depression (1930-41) was horrible, but 
those who experienced it came out with last- 
ing compensations. 

They learned, first, that even a penny was 
precious, I well remember my father walking 
eight blocks to save 2 cents on an armload 
of turnip ne grocer wanted 11, the 
other 9. I thought of him, rest his soul, when 
I read recently that a stenographer in New 
York City was getting $8,000 a year for teach- 
ing ballet in the Job Corps as a sideline. 

Second, those who experienced the depres- 
sion learned the value of a Job—any kind of 
a job. You grabbed whatever came along, 
because you had to. There was no such thing 
as the present-day luxury of waiting for the 
most desirable. 

The third compensation—well, let Archie 
Moore say it again: “We made it because we 
had a goal, and we were willing to work for 
15. 

You learned that getting ahead demanded 
courage, work, sacrifice and guts. It was a 
way of life. 

John Connally left a tenant farm, hitch- 
hiked to Austin and worked his way through 
the University of Texas selling chewing gum 
and chopping weeds along narrow-hot-topped 
highways. 

Allan Shivers sold shoes. 

District Atty. Henry Wade thumbed rides 
from his home town of Rockwall to Austin 
to study law and enrolled in the university 
with 50 cents in his pocket. 

Columnist Paul Crume washed dishes, and 
when he got down to his last quarter “Dr. 
Walter Webb, who took an interest in me, 
would come up with some idea that carried 
me through.” 

In 1934 it was estimated that 5,000 stu- 
dents on the campus never ate breakfast, al- 
though you could get cereal and coffee for a 
dime. 

Archie Moore says the devil is at work in 
America today, 

The real devil, aside from the Red devil, 
is a decay in the American spirit. 

Too many of us expect something for 
nothing. We demand this and that, when 
actually we have no right to demand any- 
thing without working for it. Now, even 
worse, what we want has become a “right.” 
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During the riots in Detroit, jobs went beg- 
ging at $1.50 an hour—éeome for $2.25. But 
a whole section of the city was destroyed by 
those who didn't have the character to sac- 
rifice and lift themselves to a higher plateau 
by their own muscle and sweat. 

We have enjoyed nearly 25 years of post- 
war prosperity—and may there never be an- 
other depression of despair. But the waves 
of economic plenty have washed away some- 
thing that was sturdy and stable. 

As income and pocket change have grown 
to unbelievable proportions, so has crime. 

As home ownership has increased, so have 
divorce and bastardy. 

As churches multiply and rise in architec- 
tural splendor, so does cynicism toward the 
verities of morality. 

As bank deposits soar, so does bankruptcy 
of business and of personal honor. 

America has not gone to hell, but this is 
true: 

In times of adversity, there are more who 
are willing to sacrifice and fight—because 
they have to. In times of plenty, there are 
more who want to take it easy. 

The tragedy of our slums is not only their 
filth and ratholes; it is the unwillingness of 
so many to sacrifice and work to get out of 
the ghetto. 

The real devil Archie Moore was talking 
about is the attitude that life's blessings are 
to be served up, like turkey and dressing, on 
& silver platter. 

A great society? Billions can't build it if 
the heart isn’t right, the head is lazy and 
the hands unwilling to dig the solid founda- 
tions. 


A Tribute to J. D. “Red” Hill 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished citizens in my 
congressional district is J. D. “Red” Hill, 
one of the founders of the United Auto 
Workers Union. 

On September 15, 1967, a tribute was 
paid to Mr. Hill on his retirement after 
34 years of service to the United Auto 
Workers and to the people of his com- 
munity. 

Mr, Hill was one of the 17 employees of 
the St. Joseph County community who 
on July 19, 1933, applied for the charter 
of a local union which was the forerun- 
ner of the famous Studebaker Local 5, 
UAW. 

“Red” Hill has not only been a leader 
in the UAW union but has been one of 
the most active citizens of St. Joseph 
County, Ind. in a wide variety of civic 
and community activities. 

He has dedicated his life to helping 
make life better for American working 
men and women and I am pleased to pay 
this tribute to him. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include at this point in the Recorp 
an article from the September 16, 1967, 
South Bend Tribune describing the testi- 
monial banquet honoring “Red” Hill: 
Some 300 ATTEND TrstimontaLt—J. D. HAL 

RETIRES AFTER 34 Years Wrru UAW 
(By Ray Gregg) 

It was like a homecoming Friday night in 

the Indiana Club for many of the men who 
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helped to found the United Auto Workers 
Union in the depression years of the 1930s. 
The old-timers were part of the 300 or so 
friends and associates who gathered at a 
testimonial dinner, sponsored by UAW Local 
5, to pay their respects to James D. (Red) 
Hill, retiring after, 34 years in organized 
labor. 

Even the site of the dinner lent itself to 
the occasion, because the Indiana Club fig- 
ured prominently-in the early years of the 
UAW. The union held its second convention 
there in 1936. 

Both the rank and file and leaders in the 
UAW were on hand to felicitate Hill, who was 
one of the 17 Studebdker Corp. employees 
who applied July 19, 1933, for the charter of 
AFL Local 18310, the forerunner of Local 5. 

CHARTER MEMBERS 

Representing the rank and file were many 
of the charter members of the local union, 
which once was the largest labor group in 
the area when Studebaker was counted as a 
major automobile producer. 

Representing the leadership were 10 past 
presidents of Local 5, including Hill and 
Raymond H. Berndt of Indianapolis, director 
of the UAW’s Region 3. Also at the dinner 
were Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 
UAW International Union, and Dallas Sells of 
Anderson, president of the Indiana AFL-CIO 
Council. 

Odell Newburn, current president of Local 
5, which was stripped of most of its mem- 
bership when Studebaker quit auto manu- 
facturing here at the end of 1963, saw the 
testimonial dinner as the first bid of the re- 
vival Local 5 to resume its onetime role of 
community leadership. 

REBUILDING MEMBERSHIP 


Now called Amalgamated Local 5, the labor 
group is rebuilding its membership from em- 
ployees of Kaiser Jeep Corp., Cummins En- 
gine Co. and Allied Products Corp., all oc- 
cupying parts of the former Studebaker 
manufacturing complex, as well as from em- 
ployees of several smaller companies in the 
area. 

Mazey, in listing Hill’s contributions to 
organized labor, noted that the South Bend 
man “played a very important role in the 
a social revolution that ever has taken 
P ” 

Mazey pointed to the big strides made by 
organized labor in the last 30 years, contend- 
ing that workers had thrown off the shackles 
of an industrial dictatorship to take part in 
an industrial democracy. 

“Whenever an employer has the sole power 
to determine his employee's working condi- 
tions, the employer is a dictator, no matter 
how benevolent he might be," Mazey de- 
clared. 

CITES UNEMPLOYMENT 


He observed that in 1933, when the fore- 
runner of Local 5 was organized, unemploy- ` 
ment nationally was 26 per cent of the work 
force and 52 per cent in Michigan's auto in- 
dustry, compared with the current figure of 
around 4 per cent. 

“It was in this climate that Red Hill and 
the others began to build,” Mazey went on. 
It was the time when thousands of auto 
workers were fired from their jobs because 
they dared to exercise their right of joining 
a union. 

Berndt, who served as toastmaster for the 
dinner, also pointed to Hill's many organized 
labor and community activities. Reflecting 
Newburn's expectations for the future of 
Local 5, Berndt hoped that “the voice of 
Local 5 again will speak out in the commu 
nity as it did for so many years.” 

DARES TO DREAM 

Sells, in adding his felicitations, asserted 
that “men like Red Hill, who dared to dream 
are the ones responsible for Social Security, 
vacations with pay, paa holidays, pensions, 
insurance programs and many of the other 
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benefits that have accrued to organized 
labor in the last 34 years.” 

He added, Back in the days when the 
going was difficult and dangerous, men like 
Red Hill put in an untold number of hours 
to bring these things about as they looked 
to tomorrow for a better world. 

Sitting beside Hill at the head table was 
his wife. Seated in front of them were their 
several children and their families. 

The Hills received gifts presented by Jack 
Welsh, recording secretary of Local 5, and 
a civic certificate of appreciation from 
Mayor Lloyd M. Allen. 

PAST PRESIDENTS 


Past presidents of Local 5 who attended, 
besides Hill and Berndt, were Russell Merrill, 
the first fulltime president of the local un- 
fon, and Louis Nagy. Al Richardson, Wil- 
liam Ogden, Forrest Hanna, Woodrow Frick, 
Harry Delinsk! and Vane (Skinny) Burgoyne. 

Rev. Mark J. Fitzgerald, C. S. C., labor ex- 
pert on the faculty of the University of Notre 
Dame, gave the invocation, Newburn presided 
at the dinner. 

Hill became interested in union activities 
after being employed by Studebaker in 1924. 
After the formation of the Studebaker un- 
ion, he was one of the first five stewards 
elected in 1934. Two years later, he became 
chief steward and alternate divisional rep- 
resentative. 

Later, Hill served seven one-year terms as 
divisional representative and two one-year 
terms as president. He was editor of the 
Studebaker Local 5 News from 1940 to 1949, 
also taking part in UAW educational pro- 
grams. 

In World War II, Hill was on the plant 

ration board and was liaison between Local 
5 and the War Labor Board. He also was 
chairman of a committee to serve the needs 
of wounded servicemen at Camp Atterbury, 
Ind. 
“In 1951, Hill was named assistant director 
of the Studebaker Intra- Co tion Coun- 
cil to service Local 5 and other Studebaker 
local unions in California, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey and Canada. 

In 1958, he was reassigned to the UAW 

department. In 1963, he went on 
the UAW Region 3 staff as a service repre- 
sentative. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNTrep STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, o. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

'TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Record without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
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ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules: 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to Insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Reconp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.— If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after-each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recozp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
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printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in elther House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reforence thercto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


— 


Citizen Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon Johnson has made it clear to all 
the world that he is willing to pursue any 
road to meaningful discussions with the 
North Vietnamese regarding peace in 
Southeast Asia. ~ 

It is unfortunate that an individual, 
with an apparent overinflated valuation 
on his own importance, has seen fit to 
accuse our President of undercutting his 
own efforts for peace. While the charge 
itself borders on the ridiculous, the wide- 
spread coverage given to his statement 
has created some consternation. 

An editorial in the Beaumont Enter- 
prise, a Texas daily newspaper of out- 
standing reputation, places the episode 
in its proper perspective. 

The editorial, which I feel will be of 
interest to my colleagues, follows: 

CITIZEN DIPLOMACY 


Harry S. Ashmore’s venture in the tricky 
realm of diplomacy ended up with a lot of 
unnecessary noise, 

Though we would not question the motives 
of the Pulitzer Prize-winning former editor 
of the Arkansas Gazette In his visit to Hanoi, 
and in the subsequent drafting of a peace 
proposal to Ho Chi Minh after consultations 
with someone in the State Department, we 
are disappointed that he did not accept in 
stride failure of those efforts. 

Instead, he accused President Johnson of 
“effectively and brutally” canceling them out 
through a letter of firmer tone sent to the 
North Vietnamese leader about the same 
time. 

As Sen. Everett M. Dirksen of Dlinois em- 
phasizes, it is ridiculous to conclude that the 
Chief Executive would knowingly torpedo any 
peace effort, no matter by whom inspired, 
that gave the slight hope of bringing North 
Vietnam to the conference table under condi- 
tions that were honorable and within the 
broadest framework of administration policy. 

We are convinced that few Americans are 
more anxious than the President to bring an 
end to the frustrating conflict in Southeast 
Asia. 

The State Department, it seems, didn't tell 
Ashmore and his associate in the Hanoi mis- 
sion and private peace probe, Editor William 
C. Baggs of the Miami News, that what were 
considered much more significant contacts 
were being made in Moscow with North Viet- 
namese representatives. So, understandably, 
Ashmore and Baggs thought theirs was the 
top show at the moment. Not to have been 
fully filled in didn't, of course, leave a good 
taste in the journalists’ mouths later. 

Outbursts Uke Ashmore's play into the 
hands of those Americans in public life who 
seek every means of belittling the adminis- 
tration’s Vietnam policies and piling addi- 
tional burdens upon the shoulders of the 
harassed Chief Executive. 
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The Ashmore affair, and the resultant prop- 
aganda benefits to both the doves and the 
enemy, add to the picture of confusion and 
uncertainty which this nation is presenting 
to the world. No good can come of that. 

We have serious doubts anyway about these 
peace efforts by private citizens. In this case, 
we have a feeling that more harm than good 
was done. 

The government has at its disposal every 
concelvable channel for making known to 
Hanoi our position on every question that 
can possibly be raised in connection with the 
military confrontation. Let's leave the diplo- 
matic maneuvers to that department. 


President Dryden’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a re- 
port is now available by the president 
of the National Guard Association of 
Michigan concerning the role of the 
Guard in the recent Detroit riots. I ask 
that the report by President Howard M. 
Dryden be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Report BY HOWARD M. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT, 

NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF MICHGAN 


During the past few weeks the National 
Guard of Michigan has received a great deal 
of adverse publicity as a result of the duty 
it was called upon to perform in the civil 
N in the City of Detroit. 

accounts of the riot In both 
ioi and national newspapers and maga- 
zines, we were appalled at the inaccuracies 
of the statistics, and the misinformation pre- 
sented to the public as factual, on the spot 
accounts of the disturbance. 

As a Commander, I am proud of the manner 
in which my officers and men conducted 
themselves. As an Association, it is our 
duty to compile and present to the public a 
factual account of the role played by the 
National Guard in the crisis and to correct 
the record once and for all in the eyes of the 
public and the other members of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

The Detroit Police Department called to 
request that the National Guard be placed 
on alert for a possible call at approximately 
7:30 a.m. Sunday morning. However, it was 
not until 4:30 pm. Sunday afternoon that 
the Mayor was convinced that he should call 
the Governor and request the National 
Guard. It should be noted here that on a 
Sunday afternoon, without any warning over 
radio or television that a large number of 
Guardsmen were not contacted on the first 


many were on vacations, some were at 
months training, and others at Service 


School. As an example one Battalion with a 
strength of 473 men could only muster 254 
men by midnight Sunday. As a comparence, 
of approximately 1700 troops in the Detroit 
area there were approximately 1000 on duty 


as of midnight Sunday night. 
ALERT TIMES 
July 23, 1967 
Time 


1630—156 Signal Bn, 

1752—2nd Bn 182 Arty. 

1708—1st Bn 225 Inf (AB). 

1845—B Troop 146 Cav. 

1845—2nd Brigade HQ. 

1845—1/125 Inf Bn. 

1845—3/126 Inf Bn. 

2250—Remainder of Guard Units at Camp 
Grayling (minus Air Guard). 

Nore.—There is a seven hour road trip for 
military convoys from Grayling to Detroit— 
plus loading time. 

The following is a schedule of troop ar- 
rivals at Central High School which will show 
the number of troops that were available and 
the times, 

It becomes quite obvious after studying 
these figures that less than 2500 Michigan 
Guardsmen had been committed at the time 
that the Governor asked for Federal Troops, 
TIME SCHEDULE OF TROOP ARRIVAL AND COMMIT- 

MENT AT CENTRAL 


July 23,1967 
Time Men 
S1G0—100 ENG FR ESE 200 
2000—2/182 Arty...__...-__..-_-.-.. 150 
2045—156 Sig. Bn. 80 
2200—1/225 Inf. B 150 


2240—2/182 Arty 222 = 60 
2315—1/225 Inf. B 36 
2400—2/182 Arty „%. 44 
T 735 
July 24, 1967 
0020—1/225 Inf. B 80 
0230—1/225 Inf. B 58 
0250—1/225 Inf. B 1200 
0400—$/126 Inf, Bu 2200 
e == 888 
Grand. total... 1,273 
1 Sent to Southeastern. 


As the day passed on and more troops ar- 


Central was a portion of the 156 Signal 


assembly on this day. At this time men 
respective Armories 


National Guard were 200 miles away at Camp 

Grayling. 
Prior 88 by City, State and National 
has been on a continuing 


from the Civil Authorities (i.e. City or State 
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Police). The concept was that the Guard 
would be assigned tasks by the Civil Au- 
thority (such as clearing of streets, etc.). 
These tasks would then be carried out by 
the Military within the Military Command 
structure with at least one Police Officer 
with each unit who would be the responsible 
Civil Authority present (to make arrests, 
eto.) However this concept was not followed 
the first few days. As fast as troops arrived 
at the Central Command Post they were dis- 
patched in small groups of 3 to 10 or 15 men, 
escorted by a Police Officer and in many 
cases left there to perform their assignments 
by themselves with the Police Officer return- 
ing to Central. The duties and initial assign- 
ments given to the National Guard were in 
most cases duties (some of which were 
guarding of liquor stores, hospitals, super- 
markets, drug stores, etc.) which could be 
given to police officers so that unit integrity 
could have been maintained. 

Due to the enormous number of requests 
from the Police Department, rapid and im- 
mediate dispatch of the requested troops 
became the first concern of the officer in 
charge. At one time Sunday night there were 
only 7 guardsmen available for dispatch. 

The piece meal dispatch of troops from 
Central destroyed any chance of using the 
Guard effectively during this period. 

The military system which the National 
Guard operates under makes it mandatory 
that all missions be handled by unit and or- 
ganization Commanders using their Non 
Commissioned Officers within the Army com- 
mand structure. 

The initial employment of small groups 
of Guardsmen happens to be the first time 
that these men had ever been placed in the 
position of being away from their officers and 
Non Commissioned Officers and with live 
ammunition and expected to exercise good 
judgement as to when and if to load and 
fire their weapons, also in most cases they 
were left in isolated locations with little or 
no instructions. The outstanding manner in 
which they performed their duties under 
these conditions is a matter of public 
record, 

The initial and rapid deployment of troops 
precluded setting up normal shifts to allow 
for relief and rest for the troops, so in many, 
if not all cases, the troops dispatched the 
first night performed their duties for up- 
wards of two to three days with little or no 
sleep. After the first couple of days, the 
situation became such that reorganization 
was possible and units and assignments were 
realigned and units were given areas of re- 
sponsibility. As soon as this was done it was 
only a matter of time until the situation 
came under control. 

There is virtually no precedent for what 
happened in Detroit, from the point of view 
of the National Guard, charged with restor- 
ing order when Civil disorders are beyond 
the capability of Civil law enforcement 
agencies. 

Unlike other Civil disturbances of recent 
times, Detroit's bordered on mass insurrec- 
tion, more closely resembling guerrilla war- 
far than the riots and civil disorders with 
which the nation is more familiar. 

It can be said that the Guard training is 
adequate to cope with the type of civil dis- 
orders that we have had in the past. In the 
past decade the National Guard has been 
called on 49 times to restore order. The 
largest single commitment of Guardsmen 
was in Watts, California, in 1965, when 13,393 
Soldiers and Airmen were used. As of July 
28, National Guard units had been called on 
17 different occasions in 1967... 
the use of approximately 21,700 troops. The 
largest number was used in Detroit, where 
slightly more than 9,000 Guardsmen and 
Airmen were used. 

In virtually every instance, the courage, 
proficiency, effectiveness and complete im- 
_ partiality of the National Guard has been 
praised by all elements in Detroit. The team- 
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work developed by Guard, Police, and Fire- 
men, was outstanding, 

But in Detroit a completely new and more 
complex situation confronted the forces of 
law and order, Snipers blazed away from 
roof tops and apartment buildings, firing a 
couple of rounds then moving to another 
location. Fires were started all over the city, 
by arsonists. These fires were in many cases 
covered by snipers who stayed just long 
enough to prevent the Fire Department from 
getting them under control and preventing 
them from spreading. 

Detrolt counted over 1,100 fires spread over 
a 175 square block area, 

Ordinary citizens, men, women, and chil- 
dren succumbed to the general hysteria and 
joined with the criminal elements to loot 
and burn. 

In such circumstances, the tactics and 
methods of infantry combat are more ap- 
plicable than ordinary riot control tech- 
niques, yet these tactics could be applied 
only with the greatest caution. 

The rioting was taking place in heavily- 
populated areas, crammed with thousands of 
innocent citizens. How do you root out per- 
sistent, well-hidden snipers when any force 
you use may well bring injury or death to 
innocent persons? What degree of force do 
you use, when hundreds of ordinary citizens 
turn into a mob, and smash, loot and burn 
stores in wholesale fashion? How do you 
bring peace back to a city with minimum 
harm to its citizens when scores of its resi- 
dents roam the streets defying the curfew 
and all authority without apparent concern 
for the consequences? More important, how 
do you accomplish these things without in- 
juring the innocent or causing widespread 
damage? 

The Department of the Army dictates doc- 
trine and training for the National Guard 
and the Active Army. The Guard uses the 
same training manual and programs as the 
Active Army, The emergencies of Detroit, 
and other cities, are completely unlike any 
disturbances this country has ever experi- 
enced, and our officials at all levels of gov- 
ernment have been caught by surprise. 

In light of this new kind of disturbance, 
new training Is certainly called for and we 
will be among the first to call for it. But 
along with new training we also must talk 
about new equipment (which means addi- 
tional funds). Army doctrine for dealing 
with a concealed sniper is with an M-79 
grenade launcher which is capable of hurling 
a grenade into a window at distances of a 
hundred yards or more. Yet destruction 
caused by this method cannot be used in our 
cities; against our own people. To deal with 
the insurrections, our military forces need 
Jeep mounted chemical dispensers, helicop- 
ter borne illuminators, water cannons, riot 
shotguns equipped with bayonets, and small 
shot ammunition, low velocity rifies, small 
compact radios similar to the “prep” radio 
used by the Detroit Police, Flack jackets, and 
hand bull horns for talking to crowds. The 
guard does not have this equipment. The 
Active Army has little more specialized 
equipment than does the guard. 

Guardsmen brought law and relative 
peace back to Detroit as they have to other 
communities, working closely with Civil 
Authorities. They performed their dangerous 
chores as requested by the Civil Authority 
in a manner that reflects credit on them and 
their leadership. Their preparations for 
these tasks was deficient only in the sense 
that no responsible authorities, military or 
civilian, could have envisioned American 
cities erupting in such a devastating and al- 
most suicidal manner. 

The civilians who are critical of the Guard 
today do not seem to realize that Guardsmen 
are civilians first and have jobs and families 
that take the majority of their time. When 
these men are suddenly called to duty they 
must be located, which can take considerable 
time, then they must report to their armory 
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to get their equipment, then be taken to 
the scene of the disturbance. 

If in the 48 drills and two weeks of sum- 
mer training a Guardsman receives every 
year he could be as well trained as the regu- 
lars then there would be no reason for the 
regular military establishment. 

In closing, the National Guard Association 
of Michigan wishes to state that many les- 
sons have been learned by all concerned 
(which has been called by some as an inten- 
sive course in riot training”) and we hope 
that the new riot training and equipment 
that is involved from this experience Is bet- 
ter suited to prepare the National Guard to 
effectively control the type of civil disturb- 
8 that has been occuring in the United 

tates. 


Pittsburgh: Project Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, at the Labor Day mass in the 
Pittsburgh civic area on Labor Day. 
September 4, 1967, Bishop John J. 
Wright, speaking for an interfaith com- 
mittee of Christian and Jewish clergy, 
announced that Project ty will be 
initiated in the Greater Pittsburgh area 
for the fiscal year 1968. Standing with 
Bishop Wright as he made the announce- 
ment were Dr. Robert L. Kincheloe, ex- 
ecutive director of the Council of 
Churches of the Pittsburgh area and 
Dr. Walter Jacob, rabbi of Rodef Shalom 
Congregation. Catholic diocesan officials 
and over a score of Protestant clergy 
joined members of the Labor Day com- 
mittee on the platform. 

The statement was made in behalf of 
a committee comprising representatives 
of 13 religious groups in the Greater 
Pittsburgh area who have been working 
out a program for an ecumenical attack 
on job discrimination against members 
of minority groups. 

Bishop Wright’s decision to adopt 
Project Equality for the Catholic dio- 
cease was based on the findings of the 
Human Relations Commission and ap- 
proval of the Diocesan Pastoral Council. 
The plan had been recommended by the 
Greater Pittsburgh Religion and Race 
Council and by the social welfare de- 
partments of all the religious groups 
joining in the Labor Day statement. 

The proposal has not yet been acted 
on by the standing committee of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Pittsburgh, but 
Bishop Pardue has given it personal en- 
couragement. He was represented at the 
Labor Day ceremonies by Very Rev. 
Dean A. Dixon Rollit and two members 
of the diocese worked on the study 
group, Canon Robert Merry, and Rever- 
end Alex Seabrook. 

Bishop Frederick B. Newell of the 
Methodist Church participated in discus- 
sions of the committee and headed the 
Protestant clergy in the ceremonies sur- 
rounding the announcement, Other 
members of the committee were: Bishop 
J. Gorden Howard of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, Western Penn- 


; —  — 
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sylvania Conference; Rev. Dr. Brannon 
J. Hopson, moderator, Allegheny Union 
Baptist Association; Rev. Dr. William C. 
Hankey, president, Western Pennsyl- 
vania-West Virginia Synod, Lutheran 
Church in America; Rev. Dr. Edward A. 
Cahill of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward V. 
Rosack of the Byzantine Catholic Dio- 
cese; Rey. Dr. Russell C. Eroh, pastor, 
Penn West Conference, United Church of 
Christ; Rev. Dr. Oliver W. McCully, ex- 
ecutive secretary, the Association of 
Christian Churches; Rey. Dr. William F. 
Ruschhaupt, Jr., general presbyter, 
Pittsburgh Presbytery-United Presby- 
terian Church; and Rev. Charles H. Fog- 
gie of the Wesley Center AM. E. Zion 
Church. 


STaTEMENT ON Prosecr EQUALITY MADE AT 
LABOR Day OBSERVANCE, Civic ARENA, Prrrs- 
BURGH, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1967, BY 
BISHOP JOHN WRIGHT FOR SPECIAL INTER- 
FAITH COMMITTEE 


Representatives of most religious tradi- 
tions in the Greater Pittsburgh area have 
been meeting for a number of months to 
Work out their common responsibilities to 
the problem of the employment opportuni- 
ties of members of minority groups. 

We see social progress, the building of the 
good society, as resting on four cornerstones 
Which, while involving economic, sociological 
and political elements, are ultimately moral 
@nd therefore our direct concern. 

These four cornerstones are: first, the 
Tight to education in accordance with one's 
@bility and interest; second, the right of 
access to decent housing under the formula 
called “open-housing;" third, the right to 
Participate in the benefits of community 
health and welfare programs; fourth, the 
Tight to voice and vote in the affairs of civil 
society. 

Basic to all these, as Labor Day reminds 
Us, is the right of equal opportunity to 
secure employment proportionate to one’s 
skills, needs and ambitions. We have there- 
fore addressed ourselves to this question 
in the first of our inter-faith efforts to bear 
& common witness in the realm of com- 
munity morality and social justice. 

Prominent. among programs proposed to 
implement equal employment opportunity is 
one called “Project Equality.” The purpose 
of Project Equality is to work toward the 
elimination of employment discrimination, 
even unconscious, in organized religion and 
in the firms which receive the patronage of 
churches, synagogues and their institutions. 
It asks the voluntary acceptance by religious 
agencies of certain requirements which 
Parallel those imposed by law upon Federal 
agencies and an increasing number of state 
and municipal communities. It thus adds a 
dimension of morality and conscience be- 
yond mere legal obligation; for this reason 
it has been endorsed and implemented by 
religious groups separately or in ecumenical 
cooperation. 

We have studied this program in its prin- 
ciples and to some degree in Its performance 
elsewhere. We do not pretend that we find 
it a cure-all for the social problems of mi- 
Nority groups; we cannot claim that it is all, 
or even most of what is needed to save or 
Strengthen the civil rights of minority group 
workers. It is, however, one positive approach 
to a fundamental aspect of the grave prob- 
lem of social justice which weighs on the 
Conscience of us all, In the determination to 
leave nothing untried which can mobilize the 
forces of conscience behind the effort to pro- 
mote social justice, we have decided to im- 
Pose upon ourselves and to sponsor the Proj- 
ect Equality program on an inter-faith basis. 
We have already invited the national office to 
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come to Pittsburgh to establish their pro- 


gram among us. 

We wish to be candid about the initial 
reservations we all felt in its regard. Each 
of us in his own religious tradition and all 
of us together have historic reasons for avoid- 
ing economic boycotts or organized discrimi- 
nation, even in the name of religious or 
moral motives. We shall not use Project 
Equality as an economic boycott but as an 
instrument of self-discipline and of commu- 
nity education. 

Our motivation in testing Project Equality 
as a weapon in the present fight for social 
justice is entirely positive. It is the motiva- 
tion which, In other periods of our history, 
prompted seekers after justice to fight the 
use of child labor, slave labor or similar 
morally unacceptable policies in the pro- 
duction of goods which may otherwise have 
met marketing standards. Once it became a 
moral imperative in the struggle for social 
justice to buy from those who did not exploit 
child labor or use slave labor. Now it is an im- 
perative to give preferential patronage and 
the support of our organized purchasing 
power to those who deliberately and con- 
scientiously promote equal opportunity of 
employment to all who are objectively quali- 
fied applicants. 

As representatives of religious communi- 
ties, we shall not seek to police the commit- 
ments in conscience which we ask of sup- 
pliers to our institutions and organized pur- 
chasing programs. Obligations in conscience 
do not admit of policing and no one of our 
groups is prepared to set up policing or coac- 
tive agencies. Our task is the education and 
guidance of conscience, not check up on con- 
duct. 

Therefore, we are uniting to underwrite 
and to establish a Project Equality office 
which will be identified with none of our 
religious organizations nor with all of us 
combined as an inter-faith group. Our re- 
spective religious headquarters will be the 
first voluntarily to submit our policies and 
procedures to the scrutiny of Project Equal- 
ity. We will be the first to make the pledges 
in conscience which we shall ask of others. 
We are confident on the basis of the per- 
formance of Project Equality elsewhere that 
it can do its work of promoting social jus- 
tice without recourse to procedures offensive 


to consciences or destructive of good will. On 


the basis of this confidence we have united in 
the decision to give Project Equality every 
opportunity to prove itself in the Greater 
Pittsburgh Area, 

We feel it particularly appropriate, once 
we have pledged ourselves, to appeal, pre- 
cisely on Labor Day, to the enlightened con- 
science of organized labor for full and gen- 
erous compliance with the Project Equality 
requirements. These will be set up among us 
in the fiscal year 1968. Many probably all of 
our religious groups have long since bound 
themselves to help promote social justice by 
the support of organized labor and by re- 
stricting our major construction contracts to 
contractors or companies using organized 
labor. Our Project Equality commitment in 
behalf of minority groups is in this same 
tradition; it is, in fact, a con- 
sequence of our commitment to social justice 
for workers. It is one further stop toward 
realization of those ideals, personal and so- 
cial, to which organized labor appealed in 
the days of the struggle for its rights and 
which still motivate labor today. 

We are confident that we shall not take 
this step alone but that organized labor 
will take it together with us; some groups 
have already taken steps similar to it. It is 
important that Religion and Labor be sup- 
ported by the management, the industrial 
and the political leadership of the com- 
munity in this and like projects to give moral 
reinforcement to decent community desires; 
an encouraging number of our major indus- 
trial enterprises have already demonstrated 
their eagerness and ability to provide not 
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only support but example in forward-looking 
social programing. 

May 1968 be a year which finds religion, 
labor, industry and government in our corner 
of America united in the insistence that no 
discrimination inconsistent with human dig- 
nity and civil rights will stand in the way 
of any man or woman, or any minority 
group, who seeks the opportunity for that 
employment essential to all the other rights 
and advantages bound up with personal ful- 
fillment and social justice. 

STATEMENT OF Dr. ROBERT L. KINCHELOE, Ex- 

ECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE COUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES OF THE PITTSBURGH AREA 


Inter-faith cooperation in the Pittsburgh 
area took a significant step forward in the 
Labor Day observance statement. This was 
jointly issued by the Roman Catholic Dio- 
cese, the Jewish religious community and a 
strong majority of the Protestant com- 
munions in an effort to strengthen our re- 
ligious witness for social justice in the em- 
ployment arena. 

As Executive Director of the Council of 
Churches of this area I strongly endorse the 
stand taken in this matter by the several 
Protestant communions and pledge “Project 
Equality” the support of the Council! of 
Churches. 


Recent Trip to Soviet Union by 
Mr. A. Howard Stebbins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
September 13 issue of the Arkansas 
Gazette contains an interesting account 
of a recent trip to the Soviet Union by a 
prominent Arkansas businessman, Mr. 
A. Howard Stebbins. I believe that his 
observations will be of interest to Sen- 
ators and other readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vistror Sars Russians “Pur on THEIR PANTS 
THE SAME War We Do" 

Most Americans have a distorted picture of 
Russia and the Russians, according to A. 
Howard Stebbins, who recently returned 
from that country, and the United States 
government has done little to correct the 
picture. ~ 

“Officially, they appear black as heli,” 
Stebbins said Tuesday, “but the land is fair 
and the people, amazingly enough, put their 
pants on just as we do.” 

Stebbins, of 34 Edgehill Road, and his wife 
were in a tour group of 23 Americans that 
left New York August 3 and spent two weeks 
in Russia and another week in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary. They went from New 
York to Amsterdam to Moscow to 
to Sochi (the “Soviet Riviera” on the Black 
Sea) to Kiey to Prague to Budapest and then 
back home. 

Stebbins, the executive vice president of 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Arkan- 
sec, said that before the trip, his impression 
of the Russians was the same as most Ameri- 
cans'—a holdover from the Bolshevik Reyo- 
lution of 1917. The impression was of a people 
“coarse, crafty, sly, suspicious, ill-fed, ill- 
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clothed, ill-humored, ignorant, bearded, with 
stocky, square bodies, tight-lipped and politi- 
cally browbeaten * * * waiting their chance 
to revoit. 

FOUND RUSSIANS KIND, COURTEOUS 


Instead, Stebbins said he found a kind and 
courteous people, who are now enjoying the 
fruits of their labor and are not too pain- 
fully oppressed by the governmental dogma. 
“Life is obviously gayer,” he says. He em- 
phasizes that he's talking about the people, 
and not their leaders. 

In Stebbins’ opinion, Russia is no longer 
Communist, if it ever was. He defines com- 
munism as state ownership of everything, 
with everything divided equally among the 


people. 

“It's nothing like that now,” he said. 
“Wages vary, people can own cars, homes, 
yachts and can bequeath them, you can sell 
produce from your garden. Really what 
Russia has is a form of socialism where the 
state owns the land and means of production. 
To me, it appears that both Russia and we are 
moving toward a middle course in socialism 
and can have or will have much in com- 
mon.” 

Before Westerners condemn the Russian 
Revolution, Stebbins said, they should re- 
member that “Russia has no Martin Luther 
or Reformation to break the greedy power of 
the church, no Cromwell to behead an ar- 
rogant English king, no French Revolution 
to topple a blood-sucking aristocracy, no 
industrial revolution to develop a strong 
middle-class society. We have forgotten the 
bloody price we paid for these foundation 
stones of our Western soclety. However re- 
volting it is, we are witnessing the prodi- 
gious unparalleled Russian accomplishment 
of all these social gains in a matter of less 
than 50 years. 

“We can't approve the means to these ends 
but who would help them against an 
implacable, stupid aristocracy and a ruthless 
church except the untrained Russian people 
themselves?” Stebbins said, “Leaders arose 
among the people who saw that the dirty 
deed had to be done. The Russian nation is 
celebrating the 50th anniversary with ob- 
vious approval and satisfaction.” 

RUSSIAN CITIES BRIGHT, CLEAN 

Stebbins studied the Russian cities and 
said he found them bright and clean, with 
broad avenues, well-trimmed parks, flowers 
in abundance and old and modern statues 
everywhere. 

“Multitudinous giant apartment complexes 
attract the eye in every city,” he sald, and 
a small flat with living room, bedroom, 
kitchen and bath, plus utilities, can be had 
for less than $15 a month. Russian office 
workers earn $100 a month and specialists 
$250, he says. “Of course the government 
owns all land without exception and sets 
the prices of the various sized flats as well 
as the salaries of everyone, including the 
priests.” 

(There aren't very many priests. Stebbins 
said that in Moscow, a city of 7 million 
people, there were one synagogue, one mosque 
and five Christian churches. “Atheism ls 
state approved and taught in the schools, 
but the magnificent old churches with their 
treasures of jewels are preserved as historical 
museums and are looked upon as a phase 
through which their society has progressed,” 
he said. “When we asked to attend church 
services to see a wedding, there was no ani- 
mosity, no hatred. Religion is simply a dead 
issue. No Jew-baiting was admitted or no- 
ticed.") 

ICE CREAM PRICES LOWER IN RUSSIA 


Stebbins said that consumer goods and 
clothing of reasonable quality were available 
everywhere at prices higher than in America, 
but not out of reach. “We never saw a ragged 
person or beggar In the whole of Russia,” he 
said. He said dress was informal, even at the 
ballet and the opera, which some men at- 
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tended without coat or tle, and that he never 
saw a woman in high fashion or a miniskirt. 
Department stores, butcher shops and gro- 
cery stores, all state-owned, were well 
stocked, he said, and “Ice cream better than 
ours is sold for 15 cents a generous helping 
on nearly every street corner, as are sweets, 
fruits and melons.” 

The rivers, lakes, seashore, museums and 
former palaces were crowded every day, Steb- 
bins said. He said the Russians were adopt- 
ing the five-day week and he assumed that 
they staggered the days off somehow because 
some of the stores were open on Sunday. 
The cities’ river banks all were revetted with 
concrete and steps at intervals for bathers 
and fishermen, he said, Kayaks for one, two 
or four were numerous; sculls and four- and 
eight-oared shells were common; personally 
owned motor boats or sleek, high-speed 
hydrofolls were plentiful, he said. 

Stebbins said that the state and collective 
farms, forests and fish hatcheries appeared 
to be well tended, although his group was 
never invited to make a close inspection. All 
of the equipment was mechanized, he said. 

“Absolutely everyone was interested in 
education and bodybuilding,” Stebbins said. 
He said the Russian stadia, many seating 
100,000 people, were “a delight to the eye” 
and that bookstands and newstands were al- 
ways crowded and short-wave radios were 
common “Children are taught English and 
rarely in the city are you unable to com- 
municate," he said. 

MAYBE NEITHER OF US HAS RIGHT ANSWER 


“The intelligentsia chafe at the lack of 
freedom of expression and there are many 
shortcomings if compared to our advanced 
status,” Stebbins said. “But perhaps we'd be 
better off if our writers refrained, or were 
restrained, from giving the general public 
books like “Coming Thru the Rye,” [sic] 
“Fanny Hill” and “Valley of the Dolls,” etc., 
and if we sternly forbade such freedom of 
expresison as used by Stokely Carmichael and 
Rap Brown. ` 

“We saw no beatniks or hippies— the 
young folks are molded and cared for in the 
youth camps and the Army,” Stebbins sald. 
“Maybe neither of us has exactly the right 
answer.” 

Stebbins said the Russian airplane service 
almost equaled American, that privately 
owned cars and public taxicabs and trucks 
created traffic jams, that street cars and buses 
were cheap and that the beautifully déco- 
rated subways were packed. z 

Soldiers and police were rarely in evidence, 
Stebbins said, and “No cne item was ever 
stolen from all our baggage even when money 
was purposefully left available.” He said no 
one mentioned “the theft of a statue by one 
of our citizens.” (Buel Ray Wortham of North 
Little Rock was arrested in Russia last Octo- 
ber for stealing a statue of a bear from a 
hotel. He was sentenced to three years in a 
labor camp, but the sentence later was sus- 
pended and he was released.) 


SAYS RUSSIANS MUST BE RESPECTED 


Stebbins said he thought the Russians 
must be respected “for what they have ac- 
complished for the individual's physical ex- 
istence where once humans were hardly 
treated as well as the aristocrat's animals. 

“They have a right to wonder about our 
planes over China and how we'd react if 
Chinese planes flew over the U.S. A.,“ he said. 
“They question why we object to their friends 
in Cuba when we surround Russia with bases. 
They have a right to question our handling 
of the minority problem when they read such 
gory details in our papers. They frankly feel 
they have as equal rights in Vietnam as we 
do.” 

Stebbins said he hoped others would go to 
Russia to learn “how misinformed or unin- 
formed we are. Then perhaps we can work out 
an accommodation with these people, who 
have much to offer.” 
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Food Controls Without Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
lack of food surpluses our farmers con- 
tinue under regimented allotments which 
are said to be for the purpose of price 
controls and protection of small farmers. 

Yet small farmers have all but gone 
out of style, food prices have never 
reached parity, and the food production 
potential of America is hamstrung. 

I have consent to here insert a most 
shocking report on our food situation 
from Gospel Tract Society, Lee's Sum- 
mit, Mo.: 

Is AMERICA FACING FAMINE? 


World famine afflicting hundreds of mil- 
lions of people by 1970 was predicted by a 
scientist speaking before the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago in September 
of 1964. Dr. Raymond Ewell told the group 
of scientists, “It will be the most colossal 
catastrophe in history.” The report was made 
by columnist Richard Starnes from Wash- 
ington, D.C. on September 11, 1964. At that 
time the reserve supplies of grains and foods 
in the United States were above emergency 
needs. 

For almost fifty years the Communist Con- 
spiracy, first in the Soviet Union, then in 
the satellites, has been unable to produce 
sufficient food for its own people. The 
Ukraine, where the Bolshevik murderers 
Starved to death millions of Christian farm- 
ers, had once been known as the breadbasket 
of Europe. Enormous quantities of wheat 
and grain were grown there, enough for large 
exports. In contrast to the communists’ in- 
ability to feed their subjects, the free West- 
ern world has produced sufficient food for 
all its people and much to spare. 

with the New Deal in 1933 in 
the United States. Federal programs were 
initiated to control and regulate food pro- 
ductién, In the 1930's Henry Wallace was 
Secretary of Agriculture, and was surrounded 
by communists who conceived the New Deal 
farm program. They began a system of pay- 
ing farmers to destroy crops and animals. 
Later this developed into rigid government 
control over what farmers could plant and 
how much, Taxpayers’ funds are still 
shoveled out by the millions to hold back 
food production. 

As the government collectivists became 
more international-minded and arranged 
give-away programs under the name of 
“Food for Peace,” foreign governments (in- 
cluding communist countries) began to de- 
pend upon the United States for a portion 
of their food supply. Instead of supplying 
farm machinery, fertilizer and technical 
knowledge, we have seen fit to send abroad 
huge quantities of food. Had we supplied the 
means and knowledge for production, the na- 
tions involved could have become self-suffi- 
cient by this time. As populations increased 
and as communist agricultural failures de- 
veloped, the demands upon the United States 
increased until today there exists an actual 
dangerous shortage of food supplies. 

The U.S. News and World Report of July 
4, 1966 printed a chart with the title “Is U.S. 
Running Out of Food.” It showed food stocks 
at peak, stocks on hand and actual stocks 
needed to meet minimum-emergency needs. 
Shortages were found to exist in wheat (shost 
7 million bushels), rice (short 200 million 
pounds), soybeans (short 52 million bushels), 
butter (short 47 million pounds), cheese 
(short 111 million pounds), and dried milk 
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(short 436 million pounds). This analysis 
showed the 1966 wheat crop in the United 
States is much smaller than was expected 
and raises a question of whether the United 
States is now moving toward a wheat crisis. 

The report stated: “A flood of wheat has 
been pouring from U.S. bins to ease hunger 
abroad. What was once a great glut of grain 
now Is largely gone. 

“At the start of this year's harvest, US: 
wheat reserves have dropped below the 
amount held necessary to meet emergencies. 
Wheat-belt elevators that were chock-full 
five years ago now are nearly empty.” 

The United Press International in a dis- 
patch from Washington, D.C. on May 21, 
1966, reported, “Federal farm officials are 
facing a major policy decision on the issue 
of butter supplies for school lunchrooms— 
the surplus stockpile that once seemed bot- 
tomless is gone. 

“In the past, schoo] lunch needs have been 
met by donations from butter stocks held by 
the Government under the Federal dairy 
price support program. 

“Now Agriculture officials say they have no 
surplus butter, and they do, not know 
whether there will be any during the current 
flush milk producing season.” 

An indication of the developing meat short- 
&ges is reported in an Associated Press dis- 
Patch of May 14, 1966, which showed that 
the meat imports are running thirty-four 
percent ahead of last year. Imports of red 
Meats (beef and veal) are expected to total 
Over 685 million pounds this year and pork 
imports were over 85 million tons during the 
first three months of 1966. A substantial 
amount of pork was imported from commu- 
nist Poland in the form of canned hams. 

The Associated Press on May 31, 1966 re- 
Ported that pork prices have increased by 
twenty-five percent in the last twelve 
months, and that they are still going up. The 
same dispatch stated that a check made of 
assorted fresh meat retail prices showed a 
rise of 21½ percent from March 1965 to 
March 1966. A survey in Washington, D.C 
indicated bread, milk and rice to be up four 
cents, and potatoes up from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents per ten pounds. The in- 
Crease in food prices all over the United 
States is obvious to any American housewife. 
This is the law of supply and demand in 
action and the shortages are pushing up the 
Prices. 

The Omaha Sun of June 5, 1966 stated: 
“Shipments abroad plus a drop in produc- 
tion have caused a decline in wheat stocks. 
Recently, the Department of Agriculture 
estimated reserve supplies may fall to 350 
Million bushels before the 1967 crop starts 
Moving to market. This is considered below 
& safe level for emergency needs. They said 
the need is 600 million bushels.” In spite of 
this situation we have been exporting food 
as usual. 

The N.Y. Times service warned on October 
31. 1965: „The United States is running out 
of surplus food. As a result of growing ex- 
Ports for cash, food give-aways at home and 
abroad and restraints on production, excess 
stocks of farm commodities that are edible 
have declined, in nearly all cases to levels 
near or below the normal inventory needed 
for reserves,” 

“Dairy products give a good illustration of 
the changing situation. Surpluses are 80 
sharply reduced that from time to time, in 
recent years, give-aways abroad had to be 
curtailed because the Government had no 
stocks.“ 

“Of all the variety of crops grown, wheat 
is by far the most important in ‘Food for 
Peace.’ The total of shipments abroad ran 
about $1,900,000,000 annually in the last two 
2 and wheat accounts for two-thirds of 


Back in 1964 the Associated Press, in check- 
ing on the “Food for Peace" program, found 
that from 1954 to 1964 we shipped overseas 
$12,300,000,000 worth of agricultural prod- 
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ucts. Of this enormous sum, sixty-three per 
cent was sold for foreign currencies (un- 
usable except in the foreign country itself). 
As the population of these countries in- 
creased so have their demands on the United 
States as a source of food. The funds we 
give away on loan (never to be repaid) have 
become so expected by the foreign countries 
that they are figured in their operating 
budgets. In the same way they have become 
dependent on the United States for food. ' 
In the meantime American farmers have 
had their help lured away by higher wages 
in the industrial areas for those who want to 
work, and government welfare programs for 
those who do not want to work. An article 
in the Denver Post of May 16, 1966 stated: 
“Prominent farmers in this agricultural com- 
munity (La Jara, Colo.) predicted Saturday 
afternoon that the farm manpower situation 
threatens to bring on a nationwide food 
shortage. . . . They blamed: An exodus of 
farm workers to other jobs. . Stoppage of 
the bracero program 18 months ago by Con- 
gress. Inability of farmers to pay wages that 
compete with industry. Their belief that War 
on Poverty and other welfare programs are 
robbing farmers of laborers. Government pro- 
grams which control farm markets. They 
contend poverty war Officials have misrepre- 
sented the facts by leading all farm workers 
to believe they are eligible for training in 
the program.. they said hundreds of farm 
workers here decline farm jobs because they 
believe that if they’re unemployed they auto- 
matically qualify for War on Poverty train- 


According to the Allen-Scott Report of 
July 7, 1966, President Johnson promised 
Prime Minister Gandhi of India, during her 
visit to the United States in March of 1966, 
that the United States will supply India with 
nine and one-half million tons of wheat in 
spite of the fact that India is ng on 
active trade with communist North Vietnam. 
The report stated: “If the Indian government 
wishes, the President indicated, the U.S. 
would be willing to work with the Soviet to 
solve India’s food needs, This is the kind of 
international cooperation which I favor, de- 
clared the President“ With the Soviets un- 
able to supply enough food for their own 
people their part of the “cooperation” would 
probably be to take credit for what we were 
doing, one of their favorite tricks. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has 
sought to calm concern over the dwindling 
U.S. wheat supplies and the dropping esti- 
mates for the 1966 wheat crop due to ad- 
verse weather. He has opposed a provision 
in a bill banning credit sales to nations which 
trade with North Vietnam and Cuba. How- 
ever, he is not known to be an antl-commu- 
nist and his department was the first govern- 
ment department to be penetrated by com- 
munists. The Hal Ware cell was in the Agri- 
culture Department and from there the com- 
tmunists branched out with espionage units 
and underground cells in other government 
departments. Documentation concerning this 
can be found in the Senate Internal Security 
Hearings on “Interlocking Subversion in Gov- 
ernment Departments.” . 

Orville Freeman was born in Minneapolis. 
May 9, 1918. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1942 and after the war 
received his LLB from the same university 
(1946). He became a friend of Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Jr., who later, as mayor of Min- 
neapolis, selected Freeman for his assistant. 
Freeman was associated with Humphrey in 
the formation of the Democratic Farmer 
Labor Party which took many radicals into 
its ranks. 

Freeman married Miss Jane Charlotte 
Shields of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
on May 2, 1942. The 1934 edition of “Amer- 
ica’s Young Men“ showed that her father, 
James Montgomery Shields, was principal of 
the Winston-Salem Junior High School and 
pointed out that he was active in the Pro- 
gressive Education Movement, headed by 
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John Dewey of Columbia University. This 

movement has proved to be the ruination of 

our schools and has the broader purpose of 

preparing young Americans for a new social 
er. 

Freeman has long been a dues-paying mem- 
ber of the radical left-wing Americans for 
Democratic Action (ADA) and also the Amer- 
icans Civil Liberties Union which has in the 
past been cited by State and Federal author- 
ities as a communist front and which up to 
the present time mainly defends communists, 
atheists and pornographers. 

When the Billy Sol Estes scandal was 
breaking, Mr. N. Battle Hales, an attorney 
working for the Department of Agriculture, 
endeavored to show Secretary Freeman that 
he had a lot of evidence in his files which 
proved that favoritism had been shown to 
certain individuals. He had already warned 
of the activities of Billy Sol. Thereafter, Hales 
suddenly found himself barred from his of- 
fice and files while Freeman's staff members 
seized his files. Hales' secretary, Margaret 
Kimbrough, who protested the file seizure, 
was forcibly removed from the office and the 
building and spirited away to a mental hos- 
pital, Secretary Freeman had appointed the 
notorious Billy Sol Estes as a member of the 
Cotton Advisory Committee of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Estes was in- 
volved in cotton allotment deals, grain and 
fertilizer storage facilities frauds. 

The question of grain storage bin frauds 
was not new to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. On January 16, 1956, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations issued a 
report entitled, “Inefficiencies in the De- 
partment of Agriculture Grain Bin Program.” 
This report showed that bins were erected 
of substandard materials, that the govern- 
ment was overcharged, that bins leaked out 
grains, that because of faulty construction 
they were subject to rodent and vermin in- 
festation, and that little or no effort was 
made by the Department of Agriculture to 
get back money paid on fraudulent claims. 

The Department of Agriculture was created 
by President Lincoln to “acquire and diffuse” 
information designed to promote agriculture. 
At the time of its 100th Anniversary (1962). 
according to Congressman James A, Haley, 
“The Agriculture Department now sprawls 
all over the world. Its budget for the new 
fiscal year is set at $5.8 billion, and it will 
spend much more. It has more than 90,000 
employees—about one for each 40 farmers— 
and is growing fast. The number of farms 
and farmers in the United States has been 
dwindling steadily—but the Agriculture De- 
partment gained 3,700 employees last year 
alone.” i 

Rep. Haley discussed the Department's role 
in “acquiring and diffusing” information on 
ev “from infant care to African 
violets," and continued: 

“But the Department does more than this. 
It fixes prices, controls acreage, tells farmers 
what to plant and where and how much, It 
owns a vast hoard of ‘surplus’ crops and 
while it is constantly selling these in huge 
quantities at great loss to the taxpayers, and 
giving away great volumes of foodstuffs, it 
is day by day acquiring and storing, also at 
great loss to the taxpayers, far more than it 
can get rid of.” 

The Department has fooled Rep. Haley and 
has gotten rid of too much of its surpluses 
and thereby created a dangerous situation. 
The controls, however, remain and the regu- 
lations have increased. With the realization 
that continued controls on farmers through 
the collectivist programs of the Department 
of Agriculture were doing more harm than 
good, and in an effort to restore the true free 
enterprise system, Congressman E. Ross Adair 
of Indiana on February 9, 1961 Introduced 
a bill (HR 4051) “To free farmers from 
Government control.” The bill, which was 
not passed unfortunately, began with the 
following statement: 
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“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, shall be hereby repealed.” 

By repealing this one act all authority for 
Federal control would be removed. The 
ori AAA which the Roosevelt . cabal 
created in 1933 was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. However, by 
1938 Roosevelt had “packed” the Supreme 
Court and an even worse AAA was upheld. 
Concerning these federal agricultural pro- 
grams, Dan Smoot has stated: 

“Official investigation has revealed that 
the federal agricultural programs, thus 
initiated by Henry Wallace during the first 
two terms of Franklin D. Rooseveit, were 
actually created by communists in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, for the purpose of 
communizing agriculture in the United 
States. 

“But the official purpose—the political 
argument which persuaded Congress to au- 
thorize, and the public to accept the federal 
agricultural programs—was to save the small 
farmers of America.” 

Not only have these programs not “saved 
the small farmers of America,” they have all 
but eliminated them, and are now doing the 
same thing for the “big farmers of America.” 
The AAA was described by George N. Peek, 
its first administrator who saw the members 
of the Hal Ware communist cell in action 
there. In his book, “Why Quit Our Own,” he 
says: “A plague of young lawyers settled on 
Wi n... in the legal division were 
formed the plans which eventually turned 
the AAA from a device to aid the farmer toa 
device to introduce the collectivist system of 
agriculture into this country... . They 
wanted to purge the AAA of all businessmen 
or any others who did not welcome the com- 
Ing of the new day of revolution. . Most 
of that crowd .. . were Communists.” 

The members of Hal Ware's parent“ Com- 
munist cell, identified as such in sworn testi- 
mony, who worked for the original Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration were Alger 
Hiss, Lee John Abt, Nathan Witt, 
Nathaniel Weyl and Chartes Kramer, Another 
employee took the Fifth Amendment regard- 
ing membership in the Communist Party. 
Also working for this al AAA were Adlai 
Stevenson and Abe Fortas. Hal Ware worked 
as a “consultant” to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment after having served in the U.S.S.R. as a 
leader in the Soviet collective farm program 
under both Lenin and Stalin. 

The program initiated by these commu- 
nists is still in operation, and complete gov- 
ernment control has been outlined by the 
Office of Emergency Planning when in “crises 
requiring extraordinary measures by the 
United States, the President or Congress 
might formally declared a national emer- 
gency.” They state in Chapter 8 of “The Na- 
tional Plan for Emergency Preparedness.” 

“USDA (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture) na- 
tional headquarters, subject to overall policy 
guidance and coordination by OEP, would 
direct the Nation's food program. To the 
extent conditions permitted, overall direc- 
tion of emergency operating would 
be conducted from national headquarters.” 
They define “food” to include anything capa- 
ble of being eaten or drunk and starting from 
the time it is a seed or on the hoof or in 
any state of development or preparation. The 
authority for turning control of the nation's 
food over to the government is found in 
Executive Order 10998, Emergency 
Pre ess Functions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture (27 FR 1524). 

When the government is able to completely 
control a nation’s food supply, the inhabit- 
ants either agree with it or starve. John 
Noble, who spent a number of years in a 
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Soviet slave labor camp without ever having 
been given a trial for his unknown offense, 
has stated that the communist pian is to 
keep the people on a low calorie diet on 
which they can just barely subsist, Even this 
small amount of food is made difficult to 
obtain. . . . involving standing on long lines 
and waiting for rations. So much time and 
effort goes into getting the food and so much 
thought is given to the hungry pangs that 
very little time and energy are left to think 
about rights and freedom. The unhappy 
conditions do not exist for the elite of the 
Communist Party, however, who have special 
stores from which they can obtain any del- 
icacy they wish. The In“ crowd eats and 
lives well even in the “peoples’ democracies.” 
It is just the people who nominally own 
everything who have nothing. 

In non-communist countries when food is 
scarce and prices soar, many low-income 
families go hungry because they cannot af- 
ford to buy enough food, Reports received 
from contacts who have visited India indi- 
cate there is food available for those who 
have the money to buy it. The problem is 
that there are many poor who have remained 
poor in spite of the tremendous foreign aid 
given to India. It seems the aid just does not 
reach the ordinary people. On the other hand, 
in this so-called democracy there are many 
who possess fantastic wealth, live in mag- 
nificent splendor but do nothing to assist 
the poor of their own country, nor does their 
government arrange a tax system system 
which might benefit their people as is done 
in true democracies, 

The food situation here in our own coun- 
try is deteriorating and there is talk of in- 
flation” and “price controls.“ But even with 
dangerous shortages in basic foods develop- 
ing, the federal government is still curbing 
production and giving away food. Dire pre- 
dictions are being made, The N.Y. Times of 
August 16, 1966 reported the judgment of a 
group of scientists that man is multiplying 
faster than the food supply. The article 
states: “A group of scientists agreed today 
that man was rushing toward catastrophe... 
This appraisal of mankind's probable fate, in 
the not distant future, was made at the 
1966 annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Biological Sciences, being held this 
week at the University of Maryland.” 

The scientists noted that pumping food 
into have-not nations only causes the popu- 
lation to rise, which makes the problem 
worse. The article stated: “As food-popula- 
tion pressures rise, they contended, the more 
will be the impulse toward war among the 
powers trying to control sources of supply.” 
The United States, being a prime source of 
supply, will therefore be a target for the com- 
munists whose supply is always low due to 
the deficiency of their system of govern- 
ment, if these scientists have predicted corr 
rectly. 

Constant warnings of impending world 
famines are going unheeded by the bureau- 
crats in Washington. Perhaps they will fol- 
low the Red Chinese practice which was sim- 
ple. When there is not enough food for every- 
one, let a few million starve to death. 


Proposed ABM Defense System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


‘Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
reasoning behind Secretary McNamara's 
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proposed ABM defense system continues 
to confuse a great number of responsible 
citizens of this country. 

Although we can be thankful that he 
is at last aware of the danger of letting 
our adversaries gain an advantage, we 
nevertheless are not satisfied with the 
Secretary's piecemeal approach. 
This general dissatisfaction is very 
clearly expressed in the September 21, 
1967, editorial of the State, Columbia, 
S. C. 

In an article entitled Better Than 
Nothing,” Editor W. D. Workman, Jr., 
points out the unrealism of Mr. McNa- 
mara's reasoning. “ 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD, ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BETTER THAN NOTHING 

The Defense Department's proposed anti- 
ballistic missile deployment probably will 
be better than nothing—but not much bet- 
ter, and certainly not adequate, 

For one thing, the projected ABM sys- 
tem is to be geared to the threat of a possible 
nuclear attack coming from Red China. It 
apparently will not be designated to offer 
any protection against missiles coming from 
other areas, whether from the vastness that 
is Russia (and Siberia) or the island that is 
Cuba or elsewhere. 

For another thing, as the American Se- 
curity Council so well points out, “the value 
of a system of deterrence is that which the 
enemy believes about it,” 

Is Defense Secretary McNamara's ABM sys- 
tem believable? Will our Communist enemies 
be convinced that it affords America a high 
degree of defense capability? Or will they 
merely snort at the system, completed or 
not, and launch an attack when the time 
seems right according to their time-table and 
their opportunity? 

Secretary McNamara has vigorously op- 
posed the whole notion of an ABM defense 
system ever since he took over the Defense 
Department and imposed his own peculiar 
ideas upon it. Now, he seems to have been 
pushed to the point of acqulescing in the 
establishment of a $5 billion system which 
required more than $4 billion just to re- 
search, What will the grudging $5 billion 
actually buy us? 

Protection against Red China, says Mc- 
Namara, But what about Russia? 

Red Star, the official publication of the 
Russian armed services, stated on June 3 of 
this year: “The Soviet Union has always 
been and will continue to be the main 
political and material base of the world 
revolutionary process.“ 

Translated, that means Russia is still our 
first enemy. The Red Chinese are our ene- 
mies too, but Communism's base lies in 
Russia. 

And is Secretary McNamara’s ABM system 
designed to protect Americans against a 
Russian attack? 

Well, no, not exactly. You see, the Cold 
War is over, it says here. Russia is not ex- 
pected to attack the United States. We have 
only the “irresponsible” Chinese to fear. 

This is unreallsm carried to the “Nth” 
degree, or perhaps to the “McNth” degree. 

We should be thankful that McNamara 
has at least, and at last, been budged to the 
point of agreeing to a partial ABM defense 
system, But when will we get the full de- 
Tense system which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have long recommended? 
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“L. B. J. Echoes Goldwater’s Words” and 
“Where Are the Dear Hearts Now?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent I include two excel- 
lent editorials appearing in the Septem- 
ber 20 issue of the Peoria Journal Star 
at this point in the Recorp: 

L. B. J. ECHOES GOLDWATER’S WORDS 

Lyndon Johnson’s latest pronouncement 
on the subject of riots has been to blame 
them, in part, on “propagandists exploiting 
the emotions of the poor.” 

An interesting observation. 

However, the guy who raised that same 
Question three years ago got clobbered for 
his pains 


He said that civil rights were a dire ne- 
Cessity, but that propagandists were exploit- 
ing the emotions of the poor in an attempt 
to get votes, and, were irresponsibly rais- 
ing unreal hopes that would create a fur- 
nace of resentment later. 

He claimed the chief “propagandist” that 
Concerned him was a vote-seeker named 
Lyndon Johnson, 

His own name was Barry Goldwater. 

Nobody, of course, took the statement at 
its face value. 

It was regarded as a “cover-up"—a thinly 

“excuse” to cover up an anti- 
Negro attitude and a prehistoric philosophy. 

Goldwater, it now seems, has achieved his 
own total and final removal from serious in- 
fluence on American policy for the great 
crime of speaking too frankly, of being 
Tight, and of being not prehistoric, after 
all, but perhaps a bit “ahead of his time.” 

Looking back in the files we find that we 

offered the opinion that Goldwater was 

a lot more honest about the serious- 
Ress of the Vietnam situation than was his 
Opponent President Johnson—and getting 
Clobbered for it. 

But we can take scant satisfaction in that 
early judgment. 

Like so many others, we didn't listen 
Closely enough to what Mr. Goldwater was 
Saying, and give him the benefit of the 
doubt and weigh his positions on their 
Merits. 

We ARE prepared to face facts now when 
those facts have been so blatantly demon- 
strated. 

That isn't a very big accomplishment, ei- 
ther—but it seems to be too much to expect 

a good many folks. 

These dear hearts don’t want to remem- 

the days when they were blind to the 
troubles to come—from Vietnam to the 
Streets of Detroit—and were in a tizzy of 
ecstasy over the golden world of the Great 
Society in which we were all going to live 
happily ever after under federal manage- 
ment. 

WHERE Ane THE Dear Hearts Now? 

(By C. L. Dancey) 

What we thought of Lyndon Johnson 
When he was candidate for President was 
Set down in print at the time. What we 
think of him now ought to be pretty plain 
from many comments. 

But we are downright kindly to him com- 
Pared to many of the dear hearts“ who 
cheered for the Great Society and “peace” 
Pltch of his original campaign. 

Lyndon is now their scapegoat. 

Rather than face and admit their own 
Wrong-headedness and thelr own mis-judg- 
Ments, they explode with unreasonable 
abuse, anger, and ridicule against Lyndon. 
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And where are all those pious “liberal” 
voices that cried out in horror against the 
“climate of hate” in Dallas, Tex. four years 
ago? 

They said that this “hate” provided the 
“atmosphere” in which a crackpot like 
Oswald could be stimulated to murder John 
F. Kennedy. 

Led by the Chief Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, the assassination of a President 
(with suitable horror at this kind of poli- 
tics), was laid at the door not of the Com- 
munist-crazy pro-Castro kook—but at the 
“climate of hate” in Dallas. 

This was where, you will remember, that 
horrible “extremism” had gone to the terri- 
ble point that an over-excited middle-aged 
woman once actually struck Adlai Stevenson 
(accidentally or on purpose) with a portion 
of her paper protest sign! (The rest of the 
group of “protesting women” only shouted.) 

Remember the howls of horror at such 
“extremism” and “violence”, and concern 
about the safety of any duly elected Presi- 
dent—and the responsibility of all Ameri- 
cans “whether they agree or not” to treat 
the President with reasonable respect? 

Where are those voices now? 

Where are they when brawny young men 
on college campuses in the east assault visit- 
ing speakers (be it the Governor of Alamaba 
or the Secretary of Defense) ? 

Where are they when passerbys are beat- 
en by rampaging mobs because their color 
is “wrong?” 

Where are those voices who were so horri- 
fied by the climate of “hate” and “violence,” 
now, when Rap Brown speaks? When Stokely 
Carmichael directly urges the assassination 
of the president via Cuban radio? 

Wiere are they? 

Some of them were at meetings of sup- 
posedly “upper crust” writers and intellect- 
uals in New York that staged spectacular 
walkouts on speeches by administration 


leaders screaming that the president is 4a 


“murderer .. burning babies!“ 
The tune has changed. 
Nice folks, huh? 


Diversion of Investment Funds by Insur- 
ance Industry Into High-Risk Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, earlier 
this month the life insurance industry 
announced its intention to divert one 
billion dollars of investment funds into 
high-risk areas. I commend the insur- 
ance industry for taking this major step 
toward involving private industry and 
private capital in the job of rebuilding 
and rehabilitating our Nation’s slum 
areas. 

The National Home Ownership Foun- 
dation Act, S. 1592, introduced and sup- 
ported by 40 Members of the Senate 
and 112 Members of the House, is based 
on this very principle. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a Chicago Sun- 
Times editorial of September 15, en- 
titled “Clearing Slums Is Good Busi- 
ness,” commending the life insurance 
industry for this noteworthy and ur- 
gently needed effort. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CLEARING Stums Is Goop BUSINESS 

The decision of the life insurance industry 
to invest a billion dollars in slum neighbor- 
hoods is the most dramatic evidence to date 
of the changing attitude of private investors 
and big business toward the need to remove 
urban blight as a cancer that could spread 
and destroy American cities. 

Until comparatively recently, urban re- 
newal has been considered mostly a matter 
of concern to government or public officials. 
In the 1930s and 1940s the emphasis was on 
public housing projects huge impersonal 
buildings that provided poor families with 
decent living quarters but that often cre- 
ated new social problems. 

In later years, the emphasis was on the 
clearing of slum land with the hope of selling 
it to private investors, Some good projects re- 
sulted, such as New York Life Insurance 
Co's Lake Meadows project. But such proj- 
ects often did little good for the actual slum 
dweller. 

More recently efforts have been made to re- 
habilitate existing buildings or rebuild them, 
keeping neighborhood characteristics and 
tenants intact. To encourage private invest- 
ment in such projects the government would 
supplement the amount of rent poor tenants 
could pay. Ñ 

At this point a hitch developed. The House 
this year balked at a White House request 
Tor $40,000,000 to fund the Some 
437 projects are blueprinted but Congress 
doubted whether private funds would become 
available to finance construction. Venture 
capital has long shied from the high risks 
of low-rent housing. 

The insurance companies answered that 
doubt and okayed the principle. They would 
divert one billion out of their normal invest- 
ments of $16 billion a year into the high risk 
areas. The industry may receive less interest 
on the money than their normal investments 
would yield but they will be investing in a 
type of insurance for their own and their 
policy holders’ future. 

As President Johnson said, the companies 
will be making a major investment in im- 
proving American life. The need for that in- 
vestment to save the cities—and with them 
the very foundation of business and in- 
dustry—is becoming more apparent with 
each passing day. Moreover rebuilding the 
nation’s slums could create a new and profit- 
able industry itself. 

The recently announced partnership of 
the United States Gypsum Co. with public 
officials to rehabilitate five Chicago build- 
ings should be profitable to the company. It 
will use Gypsum's own products. The com- 
pany successfully and profitably rehabilitated 
six buildings in New York 18 months ago. 
Incidentally, the tenants are maintaining the 
properties well. 

Interest in rebuilding American slums 
grows daily. They sre being compared with 
underdeveloped countries. America has 
helped with loans and grants. Business ap- 
pears ready to accept the reality that such 
efforts should begin at home and that they 
are not charity but are vital to the nation’s 
survival. 


Labor Day Trophy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in presenting to A. Philip Ran- 
dolph the annual Labor Day Trophy, a 
miniature of the statue of St. Joseph the 
Worker atop the bell tower of St. 
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Michael's Church. Munhall, Bishop 
Wright described the inter-faith adop- 
tion of Project Equality as “a singularly 
appropriate observance of Labor Day in 
a season of tension over civil rights, ex- 
pressing as it does the determination of 


organized religion in our community to 


extend to all persons the benefits of 
which Labor Day is the symbol.” 

Noting that Mr. Randolph had devoted 
his life to the battle for working people 
and the struggle for civil rights, Bishop 
Wright declared: 

In presenting to him our Labor Day 
Trophy we salute his historic witness to the 
dignity of the worker. In linking to this pre- 
sentation our inter-falth commitment to 
equal employment opportunity, we deliber- 
ately pay tribute to his positive, peaceful 
fight for civil rights. We are saying our Com- 
munity-wide thank you to Mr, Randolph for 
the double witness of his career. We are ex- 
pressing our united pledge to help preserve 
the gains of labor and promote the civil 
rights symbolized together in his person and 
so closely interrelated in the good society, 

Lanon Dar AND RACIAL JUSTICE 
(Address by A. Philip Randolph at Labor 

Day Observance in the Civic Arena, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., September 4, 1967) 

This Labor Day is marked by a world in 
crisis, change and revolution. 

Encyocli 


of a world order—and a challenge to modern 
man with the fearful mry of the atom 
bomb with the capability of destroying the 
modern world. 

But the destruction of civilization by 
atomic warfare is not the only threat to the 
human race. The need for effective action 
to relax the growing tensions and to arrest 
the present trend, which allows the rich na- 
tions to become richer and the poor nations 
to become poorer, is overwhelmingly great 
and imperative. Without achieving this ob- 
jective the conflict between the house of 
“haves” and the house of “have-nots” will 
be as great a threat to the peace of the world 
as nuclear weapons of war. 

It is vital that Western man realize that 
there can be no universal consensus to 
achieve a warless world so long as two-thirds 
of the world’s rapidly growing population is 
fighting a losing battle for survival in de- 
cency and hope, Hungry, sick, impoverished, 
ignorant and oppressed people can do no 
more than e against the cruel pres- 
ent, and thing of the future world only in 
terms of their own hunger of body and 
hunger of soul. 

Cognizant of this deepening and danger- 
ous human condition of poverty and want, 
Pope Paul VI issued his encycilcal, Progresso 
Populorum (Development of Peoples). This 
is a timely pronouncement concerning the 
need for development of peoples of poverty 
in the world. 

In Geneva, a clear call to mankind, con- 
cerning the growing risk of a third World 
War to the peace of the world, has been 

vigorousiy registered by the Rev. Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Thus is the call of great re- 
ligious leaders to a world in turmoil for peace 
and social improvement. 
PROBLEM OF POVERTY AT HOME 


It is well to take note of the fact, on the 
occasion of this celebration of Labor Day, 
that just as the plight and plague of pov- 
erty of some two billion peoples of color in 
the world constitute a grave peril to the peace 
of the world, so poverty of millions of people 
of color in the United States constitutes a 
danger to peace in our land where the poor 
also grow poorer and the rich grow richer. 

While the percentage of black Americans 
in the V 
big cities is bewildering and frighteningly 
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high, especially among teenagers, ranging In 
some areas around 40 to 50 percent, there are 
millions of white Americans in the poverty 
line also—but with the big difference that 
most impoverished white Americans, chiefly 
because of color, have the opportunity to 
escape Into greener economic pastures while 
Negroes, because of color, find it more difi- 
cult and often impossible to escape. 

Thus, while there are Negroes who have 
acquired education and training and have 
broken out of the poverty line, the broad 
masses of black Americans, because of a lack 
of opportunity for training and education, 
have been sentenced to a perpetual bare, 
hopeless existence for themselves and fami- 
les in the most debasing, degrading and 
dismal areas in America, the black ghettos, 
breeding grounds of crime, narcotics addic- 
tion, rats and roach-infested slum housing, 
and high prices for poor quality goods. 

NOT JOBS ALONE 


But Negroes don't want jobs only. They 
want jobs with a living wage and decent 
working conditions with opportunity for ad- 
vancement, with acquired training and 
skills, to higher wage levels to provide higher 
purchasing power with which to secure a 
more abundant life. 


ROLE OF LABOR UNIONS 


However, good jobs mean little without 
the means to protect them and make them 
better and secure. Hence, more than a mil- 
lion and a half Negro workers are members 
of unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO. Al- 
though the house of labor is not yet fully 
free from racial discrimination, only a few 
segregated local unions are left. The Negro 
worker is moving steadily ahead in appren- 
ticeship training for membership in the 
highly skilled trades, increasingly with the 
cooperation of a sound, forward-looking 
leadership, and his militant refusal to take 
no for an answer. 


CIVIL RIGHTS-LABOR ALLIANCE 


One of the great constructive developments 
of the early 1960's was an unofficial al- 
lance of the Civil Rights Freedom Movement 
and the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, with- 
out which it is highly doubtful that the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 could haye passed in the Con- 
gress. And it is also highly doubtful that 
without the civil rights-labor alliance the 
fight of the AFL-CIO against anti-labor 
Right-to-Work laws in Oklahoma and Ohio 
could have succeeded. 

If there is any single basic cause of the in- 
creasing value of the Negro market it is the 
wage increase of millions of Negro workers, 
made possible through the struggle and power 
of the organized labor movement. This fact 
renders a civil rights-labor alliance basically 
meaningful for it reflects the stake labor and 
civil rights have in such an alliance. Thus, 
the basis of the new Coalition, to fight for 
more and better jobs, integrated housing and 
education in the cities, is properly the civil 
rights-labor alliance, with business and the 
church. 

While Negroes have the task of fighting to 
eliminate every vestige of racial bias in labor 
unions, as well as in business, schools, and 
even churches, Negroes and labor must have 
the good sense never to permit anything to 
break up the mutually advantageous labor- 
civil rights alllance even though they may 
not be in one hundred percent agreement on 
tactics and strategy at all times. 

The reason for this alliance is simple and 
clear. It is that ninety-nine and nine-tenths 
percent of Negroes are workers who must 
work and fight for a living. Therefore, they 
belong in unions, not black unions com- 
peting with white workers to the disadvan- 
tage of black and white workers alike and to 
the advantage of business, but in unions of 
white and black workers devoted to fight for 
all workers regardless of race, religion or 
national origin, 
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RIOTS IN THE STREETS 


Therefore, the solution of the basic prob- 
lem of Black Americans is not riots in the 
streets, looting, vandalizing and pillaging 
stores, violence and lawlessness, throwing 
Molotoy cocktails into buildings setting 8 9 — 
afire, resulting in burning down their own 
communities, with Negroes being the chief 
victims of gunfire. While stores can be re- 
stored, the lives of Negroes killed in riots, 
some of whom are teenagers, are gone forever. 

But it must not be forgotten that Negroes 
are not the only Americans who haye staged 
riots in the streets. The Founding Fathers 
staged riots in the streets of Boston against 
King George III of Great Britain and seized 
the tea of British merchants and threw it 
into Boston Harbor, The workers staged riots 
in the streets for the rights to form unions 
and against starvation wages. White women 
rioted for women’s suffrage. Farmers rioted 
and burned up their farms to create a scarcity 
of products to increase prices. However, this 
is in historical explanation, not justification 
of riots. 

While H. Rap Brown and Stokely Car- 
michael can strike a match and apply it toa 
powder keg which may ignite and start the 
explosion of riots in the streets—they do not 
and cannot cause riots in the streets. If no 
powder keg was in the streets there would be 
nothing which could cause an explosion with 
a match. Neither can Communists cause 
riots in the streets but like anybody who 
throws a Molotov cocktail into a store win- 
dow, they can start riots! 

The basic cause of riots in the streets 1s 
racial and social injustice, the roots of which 
run back in history three hundreds years. 
The old South has sown the winds of racial 
hate with the pact of chattel slavery, racial 
segregation and discrimination, and now 
America is reaping the whirlwinds. 

Of course, any one black or white who 
resorts to inflammatory propaganda to start 
race riots is a menace to himself, the Negro 
people and the country. 

The only fundamental way to prevent riots 


Laws against riots is not the answer. 
It is like a doctor prescribing aspirin for 
cer. 


free, democratic society, with the 
free speech, free assembly and the 
vote, there is no logical reason for 
achieve basic and desirable social 

The fact is there can be no racial and so- 
cial justice and freedom except within the 
framework of civil order, and there can be 
no civil order except upon a basis of racial 
and social justice. 

Permit me to emphasize the fact that the 


addicts, too weak to kick the habit. They 
are sick and need medical and psychiatric 
therapy. They are not hardened, evil crim- 
inals though their deeds are criminal and 
must be curbed in the Interest of themselves, 
innocent citizens, and society as a whole. 
They can be physically and psychologically 
restored to normality and a useful life if 
firmly apprehended, and sympathetically and 
scientifically treated. 

Moreover, these teenagers and adults, who 
engage in looting stores in riots, represent 
a minuscule percent of Negro youth, and 
Negroes generally, but they constitute a men- 
ace to law-abiding citizens. Their breed 18 
belched up in every transition and conyul- 
sion of social change regardless of race or 
color, The adults who loot are not Negro 
workers. They are the lumpen proletariat 
who, in every revolution, prey upon prop- 


: 
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erty and persons and hence must be made to 
pay the price for their crimes. 

Let no one, black or white, be deceived into 
believing that violence can win freedom and 
justice. Violence only begets violence, No 
One wins. Everybody loses, but especially the 
Negro, as shown in the recent riots. When 
leaders, black or white, counsel violence, for 
Tlots to achieve basic and desirable social 
change. 

The fact is there can be no racial and 
social Justice and freedom except within the 
framework of ciyil order, and there can be 
no civil order except upon a basis of racial 
and social justice. 

Permit me to emphasize the fact that 
the behavioral patterns young Negro teen- 
agers display in riots in the streets are 
Products of the ghettoization of their lives 
from birth, which has created in them a 
Geep sense of frustration, alienation, resigna- 
tion, desperation and hopelessness, Some of 
them are drug addicts, too weak to kick the 
habit. They are aick and need medical and 
Psychiatric therapy. They are not hardened, 
evil criminals though their deeds are crim- 
inal and must be curbed in the interest 
Of themselves, innocent citizens, and so- 
olety as a whole. They can be physically and 
Psychologically restored to normality and 
a useful life if firmly apprehended, and 
Sympathetically and scientifically treated. 

Moreover, these teenagers and adults, who 
engage in looting stores in riots, represent 
& minuscule percent of Negro youth, and 
Negroes generally, but they constitute a 
Menace to law-abiding citizens. Their breed 
is belched up in every transition and con- 
Vulsion of social change, regardless of race 
or color. The adults who loot are not Negro 
Workers. They are the lumpen proletariat 
Who, in every revolution, prey upon prop- 
erty and persons and hence must be made to 
Pay the price for their crimes. 

Let no one, black or white, be deceived into 
believing that violence can win freedom 
&nd justice. Violence only begets violence. 
No one wins. Everybody loses, but especially 
the Negro, as shown in the recent riots. 
When leaders, black or white, counsel vio- 

„they are like children playing with 
Matches in an attic filled with dynamite in a 
house full of people. It is unthinkable; it 
Cannot be tolerated. It is a matter of experi- 
ten. that anyone can start a fire he cannot 
8 — 

And, while criticisms of President John- 
Son's policies may be justified in our free so- 
ciety, blaming him for riots in the streets 18 
Silly. Civil rights leaders in particular, and 
Negroes in general, should not forget that 
President Johnson has done more to advance 
the cause of civil rights and give Negroes a 
Status of equality and dignity in Govern- 
ment and the country than any president 
in the history of this country, including 
Abraham Lincoln. But hurling intemperate 
threats at the President, whether one likes 

or not, can hardly be considered valid 
Criticism. Of course, President John F. Ken- 
nedy never had a chance since he was struck 
down early in his administration, but he was 
a pioneer champion in the fight for civil 
Tights for Negroes, and Negroes will never 
forget him. 

The paradoxical age we live in is well illus- 
trated by the opening of Dicken's “Tale of 
Two Cities”: 7 

“It was the best of times, it was the worst 
ot times,“ Dickens wrote, “it was the age of 
Wisdom, it was the age of foolishness; it was 
the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of 
incredulity; 1t was the season of light, it was 
the season of darkness; it was the spring of 
hope, it was the winter of despair.” 

Dickens, of course, was writing about the 
time of the French Revolution but his 
dreams are not inapplicable to this era of 
the Civil Rights Revolution in America. 

On the one hand, Black Americans are 
earning more and spending more today than 
ever before in their history. In this respect 
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they are living in “the best of times... the 
season of light . .. the spring of hope.” 
On the other hand, there is a wide gap 
between the annual income of Negro and 
White families, unemployment among Ne- 
groes is twice as high as among white Ameri- 
cans, and they are sentenced to segregated 
housing and segregated schools. Thus, for 
the Negro it is the worst of times .. the 
age of foolishness ... the epoch of incredulity 
...- the season of darkness. . the winter of 


despair.” 
THREATS 


Finally, to my Negro brothers whom I love, 
with all your faults along with your virtues, 
let us stop this talk of burning down cities 
and urging Negroes to buy guns—which ts 
a species of senseless suicidal folly and a 
pathetic exhibition of a sickness of infantile 
leftism and extremism. 

Moreover, the cry of Black Power by some 
well-meaning but misguided leaders cannot 
achieve real power—economic, social and 
political—which every Negro naturally ought 
to fight for. Black Power is a giant leap 
backward to the degradation of segregation 
which, for a hundred years, has been and 
still is the source and cause of Black Ameri- 
cans being at the bottom of the economic 
political and social totem pole. It Is Just a 
weak edition of Garveyism, which was bank- 
rupt, repudiated and rejected in the 1920's. 
Verily, Black Power is not the wave of the 
future for Black Americans, 

Let us not retreat to segregation or racial 
isolation in the search of the road to eco- 
nomic, social and political salvation, for 
segregation is an evil and vicious thing 
originated and devised by the Ku Klux Klan 
and the worst elements of anti-Negro forces 
in America, following the Civil War to es- 
tablish and force upon the Negro and the 
country the mythical doctrine of the heredi- 
tary racial inferiority of the Negro. 

I reject the concept of Black Power be- 
cause of its obvious overtones of racism. 
Black racism is just as ugly, indefensible and 
unsound -as white racism. White racism be- 
gets black racism and black racism begets 
white racism. Black and white racism tends 
toward polarization, with incentives for hos- 
tile confrontation, instead of the cooperation 
of the races—a major imperative for the 
achievement of social peace and progress. 

The inspiration and motivation of Negro 
youth to strive for the realization of their 
highest intellectual potential, for the service 
and advancement of Black Americans, re- 
quires a profound sense of historical iden- 
tification with the glorious and ancient Afri- 
can cultural heritage, tradition and endow- 
ment which will give them a belief in their 
role of creative somebodyness in the society 
of man, 

This concept stems from the reality of the 
challenge of Africa in her struggle for her 
place in the sun of history with all the races 
of mankind, not from racial hate and con- 
flict reflected in the slogan of Black Power. 

On this Labor Day may all workers, black 
and white, Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile, join hands as members of one com- 
mon human family of which God is Father 
and Creator, to banish fear and human hate 
from this land, 

If all men are members of one common 
human family then all men are brothers; if 
all men are brothers then all men are equal; 
if all men are equal then all men are en- 
titled to equal treatment; if all men are en- 
titled to equal treatment, racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation are morally wrong and 
should be abolished, and respect for the 
dignity of the personality of every human 
being as his sacred right, a right 
which is God-given and not man-made. 

On this Labor Day may all workers and 
citizens committed to the fight and strug- 
gle for civil rights and labor's rights under- 
stand that these rights can only be achieved 
and preserved within the framework of a 
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free, democratic society. They cannot be 
won, or exist, in a totalitarian society, 
whether Fascist or Communist of the Peking 
or Soviet Union vintage. 

On this Labor Day let white and black 
workers resolve that as they have labored, 
fought, bled and died to make this country 
free, strong and great, we shall continue to 
labor, ight and, if necessary, die to keep this 
country free, strong, just and great for all 
Americans. 

May God give the workers, white and 
Black, Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile the strength, faith, fortitude and 
dedication to march forward together to the 


promised land of peace and plenty, racial 
and social justice. 


OEO Falsifies Its Records 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Economie Opportunity has done it 
again. 

OEO has participated in many ques- 
tionable activities and the longer this 
creature exists, more comes to light 
about some of its leading characters and 
their shenanigans. 

An interesting development has been 
revealed regarding a Midwest Job Corps 
center. According to authoritative re- 
ports, certain OEO high-ranking officials 
3 this center to falsify its rec- 
ords. 

Apparently Jobs Director William P. 
Kelly was not content to be honest— 
which he must consider old fashioned 
and out of date in 1967—because he 
blocked investigations of other Job Corps 
centers. Strange action indeed, if Kelly 
had nothing to hide. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the OEO ` 
needs to be reminded that it is a creature 
of Congress, and that unless OEO puts 
its house in order Congress can cause the 
creature to cease to exist. 

I follow my remarks with an AP re- 
lease of recent date regarding this in- 
excusable action by OEO: 

CLAN OEO FALSIFIED RECORDS 

WASHINGTON. —A congressional investiga- 
tor said Tuesday the Office of Economie Op- 
portunity instructed a Midwest Job Corps 
center to falsify its records to indicate it 
had more enrollees than it did. 

In a report to the House Education and 
Labor Committee, the investigator said ef- 
forts to determine whether the practice was 
being followed in other centers were blocked 
by Job Corps Director William P. Kelly. 

The report said officials at a Midwestern 
center for women were told early in June by 
OEO regional headquarters that dropouts 
during the month were not to be reported 
until after the end of the fiscal year, June 30. 

It said a request by the local center officials 
to get such instructions in writing was re- 
fused by the OEO. 

The Job Corps center involved is located 
at Guthrie, Okla. 

The report said records for the center 
show 23 women left in June, but their de- 
parture was not reported until July 1, after 
fiscal year-end figures had been complied 
in Washington. 

The report was presented to the commit- 
tee as it began considering legislation to con- 
tinue the antipoverty program for another 
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year. It promised to add to the already con- 
siderable troubles of the OEO and the Job 
Corps. 

Kelly issued a statement denying any Job 
Corps center had ever been asked to falsify 
records 


“Job Corps is making a tremendous effort 
every month of the year to encourage kids 
to stay in the Job Corps program and learn 
how to improve their lives,” Kelly said, “but 
we don't hesitate to terminate them when 
it becomes clear that they can no longer 
benefit from the 

He also called ridiculous the charge that 
he blocked the investigator’s efforts to deter- 
mine if other centers were involved, 

“I am available to talk about this and 
any other aspect of Job Corps not only with 
a staff member but the whole House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee,” Kelly said. 

The Job Corps is one of the chief targets 
for drastic revision among committee Re- 
publicans and Rep. Edith Green of Oregon, 
the ranking Democratic member. 

At the first of what could be two or three 
weeks of meetings on the legislation, the 
committee voted to lay aside President John- 
son's recommendations for continuing the 
antipoverty program and work on the law 
as it now exists. 

Johnson ‘has called for many administra- 
tive changes in the program and an increase 
in funding from $1.75 billion to $2.06 billion. 

Committee Republicans sought to substi- 
tute their rival Opportunity Crusade, which 
would dismember the OEO and farm out 
its programs among existing agencies. The 
proposal was rejected on a party-line vote 
and the committee then decided to proceed 
on the basis of existing law. Rep. William 
H. Ayres of Ohio, senior committee Repub- 
lican, said as shortcomings in existing law 
are demonstrated he will seek to have the 
committee make on-the-spot investigations. 


tions in the past, but Ayres conducted an 
Official hearing in Cincinnati recently that 
drew widespread attention locally. 


More Attention to Quality Education and 
Less Attention to Color Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
only impractical, but without legal au- 
thority for the District of Columbia to 
enter into agreements with suburban 
school districts for the busing of stu- 
dents. 

As pointed out in the following edito- 
a broadcast over station WMAL here 

in Washington during the week of Sep- 
tember 17, 1967, it would be unfair to 
subject suburban students to busing to 


BUSING To Susvrss 


The WMAL survey of suburban school 
superintendents shows predictable results. 
The suburban superintendents reject inte- 
grating District schools by voluntary busing 
agreements with the suburbs. 

The suburban superintendents haye good 
reason to oppose this recommendation of 
Judge J. Skelly Wright's decision on de facto 
school segregation. 


Why, the superintendents ask, should sub- 
urban students be subjected to District 
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schools that are admittedly inferior? Besides, 
the suburban superintendents have no au- 
thority to bus their pupils across state lines. 


School Board should listen instead to the 
sound recommendation of Dr. A. Harry Pas- 
sow of Columbia Teacher’s College. Dr. Pas- 
sos study of District schools concludes that 
the basic answer to the problems of the 
schools is this: pay less attention to color 
lines and more attention to developing qual- 
ity education. 


Congressional Reform: Action Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, let 
me say at the outset that I do not en- 
tirely agree with or appreciate every- 
thing James Kilpatrick has to say about 
Congress and Congressmen in his article 
entitled “Congress: A Billion Words but 
Only Six Decisions,” appearing in last 
Tuesday’s Evening Star. 

But writers employ exaggeration to 
dramatize the point they are trying to 
get across. However, his characterization 
of congressional reform is not an exag- 
geration. It is a matter of gravest ur- 
gency. I think Mr. Kilpatrick is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now approaching 7 
months since the Senate passed the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1967. I 
expect we are going to see an increasing 
number of columns in the Kilpatrick 
vein if the House Rules Committee does 
na soon report out the reorganization 

Accordingly, I call the attention of 

my colleagues to the full text of the Kil- 
patrick column: 
Concresss A BILLION WORDS sur ONLY Six 
DECISIONS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

One of these days, you keep telling your- 
self, an exasperated people will turn upon 
the U.S. Congress and throw the bums out. 
You keep saying this, but it’s hard to be- 
lieve. The national body politic has a billy 
goat stomach, and the voters will swallow 
Just about anything. Even so, the wonder is 
that the people continue to tolerate the per- 
formance they are getting on Capitol Hill. 

Here are 535 men and woman, each of 
them drawing $30,000 a year plus perquisites, 
and what are they doing to earn their pay? 
Precious little. 

The jobs. honest to goodness, aren't that 
tough or that prestigious. When it comes to 
prestige the typical member of the House 
can't even get an elbow on the bar. During 
his first two terms, he gets confused with the 
doorkeepers. Taxicabs won't pick him up. 
Little children stick out their tongues when 
he passes on the street. He wanders in and 
out of that great cave of the winds known 
as the House chamber, clutching his fellow 
orphans for support. 

Being a senator, of course, is better. Being 


gant. Once in your chair, you're set for six 
years, and such is the short memory of the 
voters that you can behave pretty much as 
you please in the first four. Senators have 
it made. 
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The 90th Congress came into session last 
January, with a flock of new Republicans 
on hand, There was a lot of talk that this 
time, the country would see its legislative 
needs tended to efficiently. Not so. It isn't 
the fault of the freshmen Republicans—it 
isn't anyone’s fault exactly—but the record 
so far is about a billion words, but only six 
decisions. 

Both House and Senate ‘continue to slog 
along with inadequate legislative procedures. 
The congressional machinery is mostly junk. 
Back in March, the Senate heroically at- 
tempted improvement: It passed the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1967, providing 
some modest but helpful steps in the general 
direction of efficiency. The bill has been bot- 
tled up in the House Rules Committee ever 
since. It may never be seen again. 

As this is written, Congress has completed 
action on only three of the 14 major appro- 
priation bills for the current fiscal year. The 
affected departments and agencies are living 
hand to mouth. Crime in the streets is a big 
issue; it has absorbed little minds. The ques- 
tion of a tax increase remains unresolved. 
Social Security amendments are up in the air. 
Nothing significant has been done in air pol- 
lution, firearms control, or the revision of 
copyright law. 

Members are floundering in a sea of legis- 
lative decisions; they are balling themselves 
out with teacups. They cannot get a fix on 
foreign affairs: One day they ratify a Soviet 
consular convention, by way of building 
bridges; the next day they slap at the Rus- 
sians by sinking the Fiat auto plant deal. 
Last week the Senate swatted the British. 
too. In the aviary known as Vietnam, it's get- 
ting so you can't tell the hawks from the 
doves. 

Both Houses did get around to approving 
an increase in the debt limit, but they ran 
around this unavoidable fly ball like a bunch 
of rookie centerfielders in the Three-I League. 
They extended the draft and made it appear 
a great decision. Tom Dodd was censured 
and Adam Clayton Powell booted out. These 
are achievements? 

What you hunger for, watching these gen- 
tlemen in action, is some original thinking. 
Mighty little can be seen. Down at the foot 
of Capitol Hill, workmen are digging a vast 
hole, 60 feet deep and a hundred yards wide. 
It was supposed to be a highway tunnel, but 
no; it is where they will bury Chuck Percy's 
novel housing bill. The several schemes for 
tax sharing with the states will lie in the 
same grave, 

Two months to go before the first ses- 
sion ends. If they prove no more productive 
than the first nine, a dreary autumn is in 
prospect. 


Bulgarian National Hero Reminds Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon at the Russian Orthodox 
Church here in Washington, D.C., a 
special memorial service was held com- 
memorating the 20th anniversary of the 
death of Bulgarian national hero Nikola 
Petkoy. He was a gallant leader of the 
united democratic opposition in the Bul- 
garian Parliament. 

This occasion reminds us of the plight 
of the freedom-loving people who still 
languish behind the Iron Curtain in Bul- 
garia, and the other captive nations of 
the world. We have grown too accustom- 
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ed to a world half free, and half slave. 
It is time that we as Americans deter- 
mine once again that the cause of democ- 
racy must be a crusade. We must de- 
clare once again to the world that we 
shall not allow the torch of freedom to 
fall into the pit of despair and tyranny. 


Responsible Reporting Lacking by ABC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
television documentary by the American 
Broadcasting Co., entitled Africa, con- 
tinues to receive corrections. 

On September 18, 1967, on page A4615 
of the Recorp, I inserted the reply to the 
gross distortions in this program from 
the South African Ambassador to the 
United States, 

It is little wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
ABC ranks a poor third among the Na- 
tion’s television networks if this is the 
degree of responsibility it practices re- 
garding its news and so-called documen- 
tary telecasts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert a 
Statement from the Honorable Vasco 
Vieira Garin, Ambassador of Portugal to 
the United States. His remarks further 
underscore the lack of ABC's responsi- 
bility and veracity. 

Statement From THE PORTUGUESE AMBASSA- 
DOR ON THE ABC-TV Procram “AFRICA” 
(By Vasco Vieira Garin, Ambassador of 

Portugal) 

The Portuguese section of ABC Television 
network's program on Africa was an exercise 
in deceiving public opinion, as it failed to 
Bive an honest view of Portugal's realities in 
Africa. 

The Portuguese Government gave in good 
faith all facilities to the ABC Television team 
Who for weeks were in Angola and Mozam- 
bique. 

We know that ABC has many hours of film 
Showing the great educational, economic, 
technical, social and political progress there, 
instead of the so-called barricades the pro- 
Gram Insisted so much upon. Also the cH- 
Mate of peace and order prevailing in those 
Overseas Provinces was recorded by the 
Cameras. Racial equality and harmony were 
in those films for anybody to see. 

All this was, however, set aside deliber- 
Ately. Prominence was given to the state- 
Ment of a terrorist leader operating from a 
foreign country, who publicly acknowledges 
recelving assistance from communist nations. 
Moreover, another foreign gentleman had a 
lengthy appearance on the screen. He is a 
man expelled from Angola for his open àc- 
Uvities against Portugal, as he was support- 
ing both terrorism and subversion, Further- 
More, some tiresome old allegations were re- 
Peated, although they long since have been 
discredited by highly respected international 
agencies and observers who conducted im- 
Partial and painstaking investigations on 
the spot. Among these was the International 
Labor Organization of the United Nations. 

It was as distorting as it would have been 
if a foreign Television team came to the 
United States, filmed freely and then have 
its network practically refer only to allega- 
tions by extremist groups on problems pre- 
Valling in this Country today. 
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We cannot but escape the impression that 
ABC let itself be influenced by some people, 
inside or outside the organization, to pro- 
duce a serious and mis! disservice to 
the American people and an injustice to 
Portugal, a friend and ally of the United 
States. 


“World Changes—So Do Politicians” and 
“Will Riots Wreck 1968 Conventions?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, appearing 
in the Thursday, September 21, issue of 
the Peoria Journal Star are two edito- 
rials which I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues. I include 
them in the Recorp at this point: 


Worip CHances—So Do POLITICIANS 


This editorial is for young people, who are 
sometimes inclined to think that they alone, 
understand the “changed world” and that 
grown-ups still live in the past. 

This is a changed world, and we adults 
watched it change—and participated in the 
changes for good and il] much of the time. 
What is more important, it is an ever-chang- 
ing world, and there are strong indications 
from time to time that adults understand 
this better than youth. 

To understand this tendency for change, 
and just how drastic it can be, you have to 
“live in the past” a bit. 

Let's turn the clock back to July of 1964, 
for example, 

Who sald this? 

“I would remind you that extremism in 
the defense of liberty is no vice, And let me 
remind you also that moderation in the 
pursuit of Justice is no virtue.” 

It sounds a bit like Martin Luther King 
discussing the right to “violate unjust laws" 
or even a Stokely Carmichael or Rap 
Brown talking much of freedom“ and then 
advocating the use of guns in pursuit of their 
version of “justice.” = 

It isn't of course. 

It was Barry Goldwater's celebrated state- 
ment at the National GOP convention in 
1964. 

At that time it enraged liberals, Today it 
haunts conservatives, 

We have enjoyed the twists of fate that 
have thrown previous “liberal” attacks on 
Goldwater back in their own mouths—but 
we also enjoy the twist of fate that reversed 
Goldwater’s most famous remark of all! 

To complete the picture, it was Gov. Rocke- 
feller who blistered Goldwater for making 
those remarks on July 18, 1964, and Chuck 
Percy who demanded “clarification” because 
he found them offensive as stated. 

On July 19, 1964, in the midst of the storm 
of protest against Goldwater's remarks and 
“extremism,” and with the first “anti-poverty 
bill" before the U.S. Senate, who loudly con- 
demned “hate groups?” 

And who, after such condemnation, as re- 

in the AP that day, “repeated several 
times a promise that the federal government 
‘will always promptly assist local authorities 
to maintain order.“? 

It was, of course, President Johnson, and 
his condemnation was specifically directed 
against those who attempted to “intimidate” 
Negroes. 

Interesting isn't it? 

Who are the strong “law and order” people 
today? 

And, who, when confronted with “extrem- 
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ism" now says, “We must understand, over- 
look, and seek the ‘root causes’?” ; 

Major groups have sort of traded places, 
haven't they? 

Thus we learn with the passage of time in 
this and so many things, that change is not 
aca 3 It also plays strange tricks on 
us all. 

The person who thinks he has the key to 
the future changes Is a prime candidate for 
a big surprise. 

C. L. Dancer. 


Wut Riors Wreck 1968 CONVENTIONS? 

This is really a sequel to the above com- 
moni, We'll now violate our own conclu- 

on. 

It got us to thinking about the national 
conventions of 1968. 

Curiously, “extremism” was a gigantic 
verbal storm in 1964, but as we approach new 
national conventions for 1968 all the old 
rules for picking a “convention city” are be- 
ing altered. 

Where can either party go where the dele- 
gates will be physically safe? Where can they 
be free not only from the usual pressures but 
from direct, physical threats? 

Would you want to be a delegate this 
time? 

Can we get through the intensity of two 
major conventions without injury or blood- 
shed this time? 

Must they be held on Long Beach's new 
“Queen Mary” convention hall—at sea, to 
avoid massive mob activities? 

Maybe what this country needs is a new 
convention city, built on the old frontier 
model—starting with a stockade. Something 
like the old “citadels", or as it is expressed 
in Russlan—a “Kremlin”. 

The planners this time really have some 
worries to consider. à 

But, there we go, probably as eager to 
walk into this “future guessing” trap as 
anyone, when the real truth is that the 
future has a nasty way of double-crossing 
us. on current expectations, 

Things do change. 


Hon. Brent Spence 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 32 
years of dedicated service and wise lead- 
ership is a record of service which few 
men achieve; however, Brent Spence, of 
Kentucky, our beloved friend and for- 
mer colleague, had reached this pinna- 
cle when he retired from the House in 


1962. While his passing on September 18, 


1967, at the age of 92 years, brings a 
feeling of sadness to those of us who 
were privileged to know him and to serve 
in the House with him, we are com- 
forted in the knowledge that the many 
worthwhile contributions he made over 
the years will stand as a monument to 
him in the hearts and lives of genera- 
tions to follow: 

The extent of Brent Spence's contri- 
butions to his country and his people 
cannot be accurately measured, but the 
following excerpts from a eulogy which 
appeared in the September 19 edition 
of the Courier Journal touch upon a few 
of the high points in his illustrious ca- 
reer: 
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During most of his Congressional career, 
Spence, a Democrat, was Chairman of the 
powerful Banking and Currency Committee. 
His role as a Committee member, and later 


as Chairman, made him an important figure ` 


in the New Deal revision of banking and cur- 
rency security laws and the legislation that 
authorized economic controls during World 
War II.. . Sperice probably influenced, in- 
directly, the lives of Americans as much as 
any other Congressman of his time. Banks 
in this country are now safer places to leave 
money because of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation Act. Spence helped write 
it. Homes are easier to buy in this country 
because of FHA mortgage insurance. Spence 
helped write that law. Workers can get quick 
and low-cost loans today through thousands 
of employee credit unions, with assets in the 
millions of dollars. Spence helped write the 
Federal Credit Union Act. Every public hous- 
ing project built in this country resulted 
from legislation Spence helped to write. He 
helped create the federal slum-clearance 
program, the generous program of loans for 
college dormitories, the urban-renewal pro- 
gram, the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, the World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund, 


In the death of Brent Spence, a great 
man has passed from the scene and we 
shall all miss him. I extend deep and 
sincere sympathy to the members of his 
family. 


Labor Day Mass and Ceremonies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing: 
DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. September 8, 1967. 
Hon, James FULTON, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dran Mr. Fuuron: Enclosed you will find 
the lists of several groups of personages and 
unions which may be helpful in the prepara- 
tion of the printed record of the Labor Day 
Program of which we spoke last Tuesday. 

My many thinks for your invaluable as- 
sistance in this matter. 

May I also take this opportunity to again 
thank you for a very informative and pleas- 
ant afternoon Tuesday, September 5, I hope 
we shall again be afforded an opportunity to 
ae views in such a relaxed atmos- 


awit cordial best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Rev. Donwatp W. WUERL, 
Assistant to the Office of the Bishop. 
ATTENDANCE aT Laon Day Mass AND CERE- 
MONIES, PITTSBURGH Crvic ARENA, 1967 

Methodist Church: Bishop Frederick B, 
Newell: Chaplains: Reverend Allan J. Howes, 
Reverend Harold T. Porter; Reverends Clar- 
ence Baldwin, Paul Easter, William Grove, 
Willam Daugherty, William Horner, John 
Warman, and Winston Trever. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church: 
Bishop J. Gordon Howard. 

Episcopal Diocese of Pittsburgh: Very Rev- 
erend A. Dixon Rollit, Dean Canon Robert E. 
Merry, Reverend Alex Seabrook, 

Allegheny Union Baptist Association: Rev- 
erend Dr. Brannon J. Hopson, Moderator; 
the Reverend J. A. Williams and James 
Cayce. 
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Western Pennsylvania—West Virginia Syn- 
od, Lutheran Church in America: Reverend 
Dr. William C. Hankey, President; Reverend 
E. Jerome Alexis. 

Byzantine Catholic Diocese: Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Daniel P, Maczkoy. 

Penn-West Conference, United Church of 
Christ: Reverend Dr. Russell C. Eroh, Pastor. 

The Association of Christian Churches: 
Reverend Dr. Oliver W. McCully, Executive 
Secretary. 

Rodef Shalom Congregation: Dr, Walter 
Jacob, Rabbi. 

Council of/Churches of the Pittsburgh 
Area: Reverend Dr. Robert L. Kincheloe, 
Executive Director. 

Pittsburgh Presbytery—United Presbyte- 
rian Church; Reverend Dr. Willlam F. Rusch- 
haupt, Jr., General Presbyter, 

Wesley Center A.M.E. Zion Church: Rever- 
end Charles H, Foggie. 

First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh: Rey- 
erend Dr. Edward A. Cahill. 

List or UNION LOCALS PARTICIPATING IN LABOR 
Day -PARADE 


Amalgamated Transit Union Div. 85 AFL- 
C10. 

Amalgamated Food Employees Union Local 
590 AFL-CIO. 

5 Meat Cutters Local 424 AFL- 
cI 


Bartenders Local Union 188 AFL-CIO. 

Beer Bottlers Local 144 AFL-CIO. 

Bullding Service Employees Union Local 
29 AFL-CIO. 

Canning and Pickle Workers Local 325 
AFL-CIO. 

Carpenters District Council AFL-CIO. 

Cement Masons Local 526 AFL-CIO. 

Construction, General Laborers Local 1058 
AFL-CIO. 

Electrical Workers Local 142 AFL-CIO, 

Engineers Local 66 AFL-CIO. 

Fire Fighters Local No. 1 AFL-CIO. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees Local 237 
AFL-CIO. 

International Union of Electrical Workers 
Local 601 AFL-CIO. 

Tron Workers Local 3 AFL-CIO. 

Tron Workers Local 527 AFL-CIO. 

Letter Carriers Branch 84 AFL-CIO. 

Moving Picture Machine Operators AFL- 
C10. 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Union Local 
141 AFL-CIO. 

Musical Society Local 60-471 AFL-CIO. 

Pittsburgh Federation of Teachers Local 
400 AFL-CIO. 

Typographical Union No. 7 AFL-CIO, 

Plasterers and Cement Masons AFL-CIO. 

Plumbers Local 27 AFL-CIO. 

Post Office Clerks Local 81 AFL-CIO. 

Steamfitters Local 449 AFL-CIO. 

Transport Workers Local 2009 AFL-CIO. 

United Steelworkers of America AFL-CIO, 
District 15, District 16, District 19, District 
20. 

Pittsburgh Municipal Employees Union 
Local 192-B, BSEIU, AFL-CIO. 

Public Events Employees Union Local 188, 
BSEIU, AFL-CIO. 

International Union of Electrical Workers 
Local No. 5, AFL-CIO. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica Pittsburgh District Joint Board AFL- 
C10. 

Carpet & Linoleum Workers & Associates 
of UB. C. & J., AFL-CIO. 

Operating Engineers Local 95, AFL-CIO. 

United Auto Workers Unions, AFL-CIO., 

Federation of Westinghouse Independent 
Salaried Unions. 

Pennsylvania Telephone Workers Local 
1944 T.B.E.W., AFL-CIO, 

Teamsters Joint Council No. 40. 

Teamsters Local Union No. 249. 

United Mine Workers. 

American - gion Post 707 (All Labor Post). 

Police Marching Unit and Drill Team. 

Sleeping Car Porters Union. 
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LIST OF DIGNITARIES SEATED ON PLATFORM 
WHERE BISHOP WRIGHT CELEBRATED MASS 


Most Reverend John B. McDowell, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

Most Reverend Daniel Tji, Bishop of Won 
Ju, Kangwondo, Korea. 

Bishop Frederick B. e Methodist 
Church. 

Bishop J. Gordon Howard, Evangelical 
United Brethren Church. 

Very Reverend Dean A. Dixon Rollit, rep- 
resenting Bishop Austin Pardue of Episcopal 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Very Reverend Anthony G. Bosco, Chan- 
cellor, Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Right Reverend Monsignor Paul J. Simko, 
Vicar General, Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Robert L. Kincheloe, Executive Director 
of the Council of Churches of the Pittsburgh 
Area. 


Dr. Walter Jacob, Rabbi of Rodef Shalom 
Congregation. 

Mr. Regis C. Aiken, Parade Marshal. 

Mr. Anthony J. Lutty, Chairman of Labor 
Day Committee. 


Résumé of Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Rec- 
ord my newsletter covering a résumé of 
legislation up to the Labor psy recess. It 
is as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1967. 

Drar Friend: Congress has returned from 
its Labor Day recess with many important 
votes yet to be taken before adjournment, 
which is not expected to come before Thanks- 
giving. Several days at the State fair gave 
me an opportunity to visit with friends from 
every part of the state. They were concerned 
over the Vietnam war, the rising crime rate, 
the lower dollar value, the proposed tax in- 
creases, and everyone was really concerned 
over declining farm prices. In this report I 
will endeavor to give you a brief résumé of 
what has been done, and what remains on 
the agenda. 

Probably first in the order of importance is 
news on the Oahe Irrigation Project, No hear- 
ings could be held in the House Initerior 
Committee until the Budget Bureau and the 
Department of Interior had presented a favor- 
able report on the project. In spite of the fact 
that my office had called Budget twice each 
week for two months urging completion of 
the report, it was not filed until August 29, 
even though both Budget and Interior knew 
the House Committee was adjourning busi- 
ness on August 31. The delay means no House 
action this year. 

Am happy to report, however, that our 
committee plans field hearings in Huron on 
October 27, in Redfleld on the 28th, and then 
on the 29th will view the entire project by 
car and by air. The Senate Committee com- 
pleted its hearings in Washington last week, 
(Sept. 13). They will without doubt pass the 
bill before adjournment, even though the 
House cannot act until next year. Of course 
we still have the problem of getting the ap- 
propriation even after the authorization has 
become law. This delay. was the major deter- 
mining ffactor in my decision not to retire 
from Congress. After 30 years of work for river 
development, I am determined to see it to 
completion. 

A THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-PIVE 
KILOVOLT LINE 


I was assigned the task of handling this 
Interior Committee blll on the House floor. 
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It provided a high voltage transmission line 
from Ft. Thompson to Grand Island, Ne- 
braska. I had originally blocked passage in 
the committee until the Interior Department 
changed their plan of operation of unit seven 
in the Oahe Dam. The penstock for unit 
seven is constructed with a 1 so that part 
of the time this unit can be used for power 
generation and part of the time for pumping 
water to the irrigation project. The original 
Plan of operation called for closing down the 
Pumps on unit seven during July and August 
so that the unit could be used for the gen- 
eration of power to be sold for irrigation 
Pumping in Nebraska. My objection held 


up the transmission line authorization until! 


the Bureau gave me their guarantee that 

South Dakota irrigation would come first. 

Catching this very serious flaw in the Bu- 

reau's plans not only insures South Dakota 

irrigators a constant water supply, but saves 

the $2.8 million in construction costs. 
FOREIGN AID 


At long last the House took a closer look 
at this spending program and sliced $500 
Million from the original request. At $2.8 
billion it was still substantially more than 
should have been authorized. After an all- 
night session, at four in the morning we 
came within eight votes of sending it back to 
the committee for further cuts. I was not 
Only successful in several dollar cut amend- 
ments but also in broadening a provision for 
food protein research. The amendment pro- 
vided for research to include wheat, soybeans 
and other grains which show great promise 
an diet supplements for the people of under- 
developed nations. 

TAX INCREASE 

Instead of the 6 percent surtax originally 
Suggested, the President has requested a 
Whopping 10 percent boost. The Vietnam war 
Was given as an excuse for this meeded reve- 
nue, although domestic spending has in- 


and Means Committee, served notice on the 
administration that he would require a defi- 
nite plan for reduced spending before con- 
Sidering a tax increase. Congress generally 
Promises to take a long, hard look before 

more of the people's hard-earned 
Money over to federal spenders. 

FARM 


Despite the fact that agricultural income 
is standing at 75 percent of parity, the low- 
est in 33 years, the Administration continues 
to belt the farmer. The belting includes fur- 
ther tariff cuts, increased import competi- 
tion, inflated prices on everything the farmer 
Must buy, as well as dumping of OCC stocks 
to help beat prices down. The explanation 
Of course is that it is impossible to reduce 
Consumer prices without beating down pro- 
ducers’ prices, and there are more votes 
&mong the consumers. Their own 
are most discouraging for agriculture. The 
Department of Commerce reports that na- 
tional income rose $514 billion in the second 
Quarter of the year while the Department of 
Agriculture reported a 2½ percent decline in 
farm income for the same period. We had 
à bumper crop of small grain in South 
Dakota but prices fell from $1.70 per bushel 
last year to $1.40 this year and many 
Selling their wheat at the elevator for $1.18 
Or $1.20—this in spite of the famous wheat 
bill that was so highly publicized as the 

farmers’ friend” only two years ago. 
GOLD 

The bill providing a subsidy for gold pro- 
duction which I co-sponsored, has been re- 
Ported from the Interior Committee to the 
House floor. It is awaiting action by the 
Rules Committee. The bill provides a 6 per- 
cent subsidy to current producers and a 125 
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percent subsidy to new mines. This is simply 
a cost of operation payment made necessary 
because all gold mined in this country must 
be sold directly to the Treasury at a price 
established in 1934. Kenneth Kellar of 
Homestake spent several days here helping 
me pry the bill out of Rules. 
RIOTS 


A bill which I-co-sponsored, making it a 
crime to cross state lines for the purpose of 
inciting a riot, has passed the House and is 
currently under consideration in the Senate. 
I have also introduced another bill cutting 
off all federal benefits from anyone convicted 
of rioting. The nation cannot continue to 
tolerate violence and lawlessness terrorizing 
its citizens, 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

In an effort to help our senior citizens 
resist the ravages of Great Society inflation, 
the House has passed a measure providing 
Social Security increases averaging 1214 per- 
cent, with the monthly minimum raised 
from $44 to $50. To pay for it, the wage base 
was increased from $6,600 to $7,600 next year 
with the tax rate scheduled to reach 11.8 
percent in 1987. 

DRAFT 

A four-year extension of the draft was 
enacted, continuing the present educational 
deferment for undergraduates. It also per- 
mits the President to reverse the order of 
induction to place 19-year-olds at the top 
of the list. 

VETERANS 

A major increase in veterans benefits was 
enacted providing pension increases for 2 
million veterans and thelr widows av 
5.4 percent. Vietnam veterans would receive 
benefits comparable to those of other con- 
flicts, and educational allowances for those 
serving after February 1, 1955, would be 
increased. 

OBSCENE LITERATURE 


Legislation I co-sponsored in the past sey- 
eral Congresses to crack down on the flow 
of obscene books, movies, and other materials 
is awaiting conference committee action 
after passing both the House and Senate. It 
would establish a 16-member Commission 
to recommend legislation to curb the §1 
billion-a-year traffic in obscenity and 
pornography. 

POSTAL RATES 

In all probability it is going to cost a lot 
more to mail a letter next year. The nation’s 
postage bill is likely to go up by another 
$1 billion. The House is expected to act soon 
on increases proposed to raise alr mail from 
8 cents to 10 cents an ounce. First-class let- 
ters would go up from 5 to 6 cents, postal 
cards from 4 to 5 cents. Newspapers and mag- 
azines would go up 23 percent, and bulk mail 
31 percent. Much of the increased income 
would be required to provide postal em- 
ployees with an anticipated pay boost. The 
person who saved three cent stamps in the 
past was lucky—two of them will send a 
letter, first class. 

RATS 

The House refused to bring up for consid- 
eration a $40 million, two-year rat exter- 
mination act, rousing the tre of the President 
and resulting in Administration attempts to 
add the money to other measures, Needless 
to say, everyone ts against rats but some felt 
Uncle Sam wouldn't make the best exter- 
minator at a cost of $6 per rat under the pro- 
posal. Also overlooked has been the fact that 
the OEO, Interior Department, General 
Services Administration and Public Health 
Service already have extensive rat elimina- 
tion programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. Benny. 
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General Assembly Action on Vietnam Is 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


x OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
commencement of my service in the 
House of Representatives, I have on sev- 
eral occasions discussed and outlined 
comprehensive proposals for peace in 
Vietnam—see March 2, 1967, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages H2048-H2049— 
because I join many colleagues in the 
thought that the pursuit of peace is the 
proudest tradition of our American de- 


~ mocracy. 


Last week in a speech to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, Ambassador Arthur J. 
Goldberg repeated that the United States 
continues to seek a political solution in 
Vietnam. No restrictions were outlined 
in his endeavor to seek meaningful ne- 
gotiations with Hanoi. Other than third- 
party statements, similar formulations 
directed toward Hanoi have not received 
a favorable response. It has been alleged 
AE aca se SAR IES MOROENI ee 
offer. 

On June 14, 1967, in a House speech, 
I called for the use of the “uniting for 
peace” resolution to bring United Na- 
tions action in Vietnam. This proposal 
directs the cochairmen of the Geneva 
Conference—Great Britain and the So- 
viet Union—to immediately reconvene 
the peace conference. 

On September 22, 1967, I wrote to Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk asking that he 
instruct Ambassador Arthur Goldberg to 
take the necessary step to invoke the 
“uniting for peace” resolution, thereby 
bringing the Vietnam issue before the 
General Assembly. I believe this formula 
for peace can be both diplomatically and 
politically implemented, 

Mr. Speaker, I am placing in the Rec- 
orp at this point the full text of my letter 
to Secretary Rusk for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 


Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Our present course 
in Vietmam concerns every nation in the 
world. Because they have a vested interest 
in the maintenance of peace, each nation 
has the right to air its views and work to- 
ward a peaceful settlement of this conflict. 

For that reason, I have consistently sup- 
ported United Nations action to stimulate 
peace discussions at a Geneva Conference on 
Vietnam because the United Nations is the 
only body within which the nations of the 
world can be heard on this vital question. 

The apparent failure of the United States 
efforts to involve the U.N. Security Council 
on this question should not lead to an aban- 
donment of further efforts to bring about 
United Nations action. 

The Soviet Union has expressed its op- 
position to Security Council discussion of 
the Vietnam issue in stating that the proper 
forum for discussions is a reconvened Ge- 
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neva Conference. This position is inconsistent 
with the refusal of the Soviet Union—as a 
co-chairman—to convene a peace confer- 
ence, 

In the event of inaction by the Security 
Council, I urge you to instruct Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg to take the steps necessary 
to invoke the “uniting for peace” resolution 
in order to bring the Vietnam issue before 
the U.N. General Assembly. 

Until the Middle East crisis, the Soviet 
Union had not recognized the validity of 
that procedure. However, during that crisis, 
the Soviet Union r and utilized 
that procedure for the first time. 

Now the United States has an opportunity 
to prove its good faith by using the same 
method to bring a resolution on the Viet- 
nam war to the General Assembly. 

Whether or not a nation supports or op- 
poses United States involvement in Viet- 
nam, that nation may well support a resolu- 
tion of the United Nations calling upon the 
co-chairman of the Geneva Conference to 
immediately bring all interested parties 
together for peace talks. 

In light of the Soviet position, I believe 
the United States should press for General 
Assembly consideration of a resolution urg- 
ing that the Geneva Conference be recon- 
vened, 

Mr. Secretary, since Woodrow Wilson first 
dreamt of a world organization for peace, the 
hopes of men have longed for the day when 
an effective peace keeping force could be 
devised. At present, the United Nations rep- 
resents our best hope for realization of that 


dream. 

If the United Nations is to be effective, 
we must never fear utilizing every means 
available to us in that body to preserve and 
when necessary, restore the peace. It would 
indeed be ironic if we, as one of the principle 
architects of the United Nations, were the 
least bit reluctant to use it for the very 


purpose we helped create. 
Sincerely, 
HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congresa. 


Mr. Speaker, if the United Nations 
fails to act, we will have lost nothing. If 
a resolution is passed for a Geneva con- 
ference, we will have accelerated the 
wheels of diplomacy in the pursuit of 
peace. 

Ambassador Goldberg, in his address 
to the United Nations, stressed the im- 
portance of negotiations now. I not only 
want negotiation now—I wanted them 
yesterday, last week, and last year. 

It is time to undertake a major new 
peace offensive in Vietnam and the 
United Nations—as the forum of world 
diplomacy—stands as one avenue of di- 
plomacy which must be used. 

Until the Middle East crisis, there ap- 
peared to be no way to overcome a Soviet 
veto of a Vietnam resolution. Now a pos- 
sibility exists. However slim it may be, 
that possibility must be pursued. 


War on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
Johnson City, Tenn., Press-Chronicle, 
points out quite forcefully the disturb- 
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ingly rapid rise in crime in all areas of 
our Nation, which continues its climb 
virtually unabated. 

I wish to bring this very timely edt- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues 
and the readers of the RECORD; 

STEL LOSING CRIME Wan 

We are still losing the war with crime. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation's 
latest reports is disquieting. It says the num- 
ber of crimes in the nation Jumped 17 per 
cent during the first half of this year, with 
all sections of the country participating in 
the increase. 


In cities, crime increased 17 per cent; in . 


suburbs, the gain was 18 per cent; in rural 
areas, It was 15 per cent. 

Murders—up 20 per cent. 

Robberles - up 30 per cent. 

All of this—and the report did not reflect 
the summer's ghetto rioting, since this took 
place after the period. 

Either we strengthen our law enforcement 
resources or we continue to give ground to 
the lawless elements. This is the story told 
clearly in the figures, 


The Other War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the resigna- 
tion of the director and other leaders of 
the International Voluntary Services in 
Vietnam should raise significant ques- 
tions. Few Americans there work more 
closely with the Vietnamese people. 

Most of us are conscious of the need 
to “win the other war”, but we too easily 
speak of the other war as if the scope of 
Military operations, the destruction of 
hamlets and crops, and the tally sheets 
of enemy dead, who are also—after all— 
Vietnamese, were somehow isolated from 
our ability to win the friendship of the 
people. 

The New York Times today comments 
in an editorial on the International 
Voluntary Services’ resignations and the 
letter to President Johnson signed by 
nearly a third of the volunteers there. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Are Wg LOSING THE OTHER War? 

Two years ago, Henry Cabot Lodge wrote a 
letter to The Times lauding International 
Voluntary Services, a private agency doing 
Peace Corps-type work in a number of for- 
eign countries, including Vietnam. 

The former Ambassador to Saigon said the 
achievements of I.V.S. volunteers constituted 
“one of the success stories of American as- 
sistance in Vietnam“ and formed “a signifi- 
cant part” of a development effort that was 
“Indispensable to military success.” “Indeed,” 
Mr. Lodge added, “a 100 per cent military per- 
formance cannot win the war if the civil side 
be not successful.” 

Last week the veteran director of IV.S. in 
Vietnam and three top aides resigned, charg- 
ing in effect that the civil effort, of which 
they have been the spearhead, is failing. They 
Said the rising tempo of military operations 
is undermining their efforts to help the Viet- 
namese people and is destroying the fabric of 
Vietnamese society. They were backed by a 
letter to the President signed by 49 volun- 
teers calling for deescalation and negotiation. 
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I. VS. Director Don Luce, who has served in 
Vietnam for nine years, and his 170 volun- 
teers know Vietnam more intimately than 
any other American group. They speak the 
language and work and live among the peo- 
ple. Their warning must be heeded that the 
United States is losing that other war” which 
Mr. Lodge and other top U.S. officials have 
said is vital for “victory.” 


Support for Firearms Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, again the 
President has asked the Congress to 
enact firearms legislation. 

In doing so, he has voiced the senti- 
ments which have more and more been 
creeping into the editorials in our news- 
papers across the country. ~ 

The testimony which has been heard 
repeatedly for the past several years 
makes us wonder how, in the face of these 
statistics, we can still be questioning the 
need for this legislation or talking about 
its scope. 

I urge the Judiciary Committee to 
bring the legislation before this. body 
promptly. I am convinced of its merits 
and of the fact that it will be passed over- 
whelmingly. 

Following are some of the editorials 
which have come to my attention since 
FBI Director Hoover wrote on Septem- 
ber 1 that Congress can no longer delay 
the enactment of this essential legisla- 
tion: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Sept. 5, 
1967] 
Hoover Asks Gun CONTROLS 

“I think mall order firearm purchases 
should be banned, interstate transportation 
of firearms controlled and local registration 
of weapons required and enforced.” The 
maker of this unequivocal statement has 
never been accused, eyen by the most fanatic 
of the far right, as a pinko, a fuzzy minded 
Intellectual or a bleeding heart. He is J. 
Edgar Hoover, the FBI director, and he was 
writing in that agency’s Law Enforcement 
Bulletin. Other Hoover comments of note: 

“During the calendar year of 1966 alone, 
more citizens were killed or assaulted with 
guns in American streets and homes than 
were Killed in battle during the entire Ko- 
eran conflict... . 

“While it is true a hardened criminal will 
obtain a gun regardless of statutes in force, 
most authorities agree that controls would 
make acquisition more difficult. With a large 
percentage of the murders in the United 
States occurring within the family or among 
acquaintances, the readily available lethal 
firearm, seven times more deadly than other 
murder weapons, becomes a major factor 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
easy accessibility of firearms is responsible 
for many killings, both impulse and premed- 
Itated.“ 

Hoover's statement offered unqualified en- 
dorsement for administration legislation to 
put reasonable restraints on an interstate 
traffic in firearms that long has been danger- 
ously out of control. It constitutes a national 
scandal, Remedial legislation has been knock- 
ing about in congress for nearly four years 


now. 
. 
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“We have reached the point where the time 
for debate Is past; the time for action is 
here,” the FBI director wrote. 

It is. 


From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, 
Sept. 5, 1967 


Guns For SALE, UNLIMITED 


Gun control in Minneapolis is a joke. A 
grim joke, as crimes involving hand guns in- 
crease at arate that alarms police. 

Contrary to popular impression, neither 
State nor city law prohibits the carrying of a 
concealed pun. Except for a weak law requir- 
ing the permission of parents or police for 
Sale of firearms to city-dwellers under age 
18. there are no state regulations on sales. 

The city ordinance is sllent on purchase 
and ownership of rifes and shotguns, al- 
though legally to carry a pistol or revolver 
you must be a 21-year-old citizen who has 
not been convicted of a felony and neither 
drunk nor under the influence of drugs. 

No city or state permit is required, but the 
Seller in Minneapolis is supposed to register 
the sale at the police department. He is 
under no compulsion to enforce the loose 
Tequirements. 

And obviously you can buy a gun by mail 
or in an unregulated community nearby. The 
increase in hand gun ownership Is alarming. 
Police records indicate that there are at least 
60,000 registered guns in this city. In the 
first six months of this year there were 2,669 
Tegistered gun sales. Last year’s total was 
5.071. How many more are floating around? 
How many in criminal hands? 

Last year there were 1,084 robberies, al- 
most all at gun point, compared to 924 the 
year before. There have been five homicides 
this year in which guns were the weapon, 
and in August alone there were 17 shootings. 

Veteran police officers say there is no ques- 
tion but that serious crimes involving guns 
are increasing, and, equally frightening, al- 
most casual shootings during arguments or 
hoodlum attacks on bystanders appear to be 
on the upsurge. The danger of gun play dur- 
ing a riot is too obvious to need belaboring. 

In the absence of state and federal control, 
and before this shocking situation gets worse, 
Minneapolis and surrounding communities 
should tighten up their laws. A bare mini- 
mum would be to make carrying a concealed 
gun illegal, 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
Sept. 5, 1967] 
CONTROL Guns, Sars Hoover 


Count J. Edgar Hoover among the advo- 
Cates of stern control of firearms. 

He says in the current FBI Bulletin that 
he wants mail-order firearms purchases 
banned, interstate transportation of firearms 
controlled, and local registration of weap- 
Ons required and enforced. 

To the argument that hardened criminals 
Will get guns regardless of laws, Mr. Hoover 
replies that this is true but that “most au- 
thorities agree that controls would make ac- 
quisition more difficult.” 

A large percentage of murders in this 
Country take place within families or among 
acquaintances. Readily available guns are 
Seven times more deadly than other weap- 
Ons, says the FBI chief. 

He asks for the imposition of stiffer penal- 
ties against criminals who use guns in their 
Crimes, and mandatory prohibition of sus- 
Pended sentences in cases involving firearms. 
And he concludes: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
asy accessibility of firearms is responsible 
for many killings, both impulse and pre- 
Meditated. The statistics are grim and real- 
istic. Strong measures must be taken, and 
Promptly, to protect the public.” 
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From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intel- 
ligencer, Sept. 7, 1967] 
Voten or AUTHORITY 


The following guest editorial is by FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover, writing in the latest 
issue of the FBI Bulletin: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
easy accessibility of firearms is responsible 
for many killings, both impulse and premed- 
itated. Strong measures must be taken, and 
promptly, to protect the public. 

“I think mail-order firearm purchases 
should be banned, interstate transportation 
of flrearms controlled, and local registration 
of weapons required and enforced. 

The time for debate is past; the time for 
action is here.” 


“One Man, One Vote” Wears a Black Eye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, the Florida 
Times-Union of Thursday, September 
21, carried in its editorial columns an 
impressive analysis of the problems of 
the one-man one-vote ruling by the Su- 
preme Court as it applies to Florida. 

I submit it for reprinting in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“One Man, ONE Vore” Wears A BLACK EYE 


Those who have maintained from the be- 
ng that federal court invasion of the 
“political thicket” of legislative and congres- 
sional redistricting would open a Pandora’s 
box of unpredictable troubles will find a wry 
confirmation of their predictions in the sit- 
uation in which Florida's court-decreed con- 
gressional redistricting plan now finds itself. 
There is nothing to be gained, and no satis- 
faction to be derived from indulging in smug 
comments of “I told you so." But at least 
it serves forcefully to make the point again 
that politics is a science of dealing with peo- 
ple, and as such cannot be conducted by 
slide rule. Human beings cannot be dealt 


with as impersonal units, and the newest- 


turn in the redistricting issue shows that all 
human institutions, including federal courts, 
sometimes fall into error. 

When the three-judge federal court in 
Miami wearied of waiting for an acceptable 
plan by legislative action and decreed its own 
plan for dividing the state into 12 congres- 
sional districts in compliance with the Su- 
preme Court's “one man, one vote“ edict, it 
was claimed that the plan would deviate no 
more than 1.2 per cent from perfect equality 
of representation, i 

Now, however, publication of the new 
Census Bureau statistics has revealed that 
drafters of the court plan used a mixture of 
1960 census figures and more recent estimates 
in drawing the district lines which critics 
called unrealistic, As a result, it now appears, 
the court plan is in reality as far if not 
farther at varlance from perfect equality 
than the plan the delegation itself proposed 
and the court rejected. 

The Florida delegation in Congress has 
asked Attorney General Earl Faircloth to ap- 
peal the court-decreed plan on the basis of 
this discrepancy. Whatever the outcome, we 
hope the time will soon arrive when the 
courts can extricate themselves from the po- 
litical thicket and the state legislature can 
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carry out the responsibilities with which it 
has been charged but which it has not always 
discharged, 


Why the Outlook Is Grim for Consumer 
Bills and Other Vital Legislation 
Speech by Congresswoman Sullivan to 
Heads of National Voluntary Organiza- 
tions at White House Consumer Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, September 22, it was my great honor 
to attend an all-day meeting at the Ex- 
ecutive Office Building and at the White 
House, at which the heads of many of 
our national voluntary organizations met 
with the President’s Special Assistant 
for Consumer Affairs, Miss Betty Fur- 
ness, and members of her staff. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss the 
status of legislation vitally important to 
the people of this country as consumers. 

It was a most impressive gathering of 
leaders in the civic and community life 
of this country, and I am sure that out of 
this conference will come wider aware- 
ness among the general public of the 
issues which affect every family in the 
United States in so many different ways. 

I was called upon to present a “View 
From the House of Representatives” of 
the legislative situation. Perhaps not all 
the Members of the House will agree 
with my assessments and evaluations of 
the situation, but I am sure there will be 
general agreement among the Members 
that the outlook for much of the con- 
sumer legislation is somewhat grim. We 
may disagree as to why that is so. 


I submit herewith my own analysis-of 
this matter, as follows: 

A View FROM THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(Remarks by Congresswoman LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, chairman, Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs, House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, at consultation with 
presidents of national organizations spon- 
sored by President's Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests, Executive Office Building, 

Washington, D.C., Friday morning, Septem- 

ber 22, 1967) 

Iam grateful to Betty Purness for inviting 
me to join you this morning because I cer- 
tainly want to encourage her, and to en- 
courage all of you, in the work this confer- 
ence is intended to accomplish. To a very 
large extent, the organizations represented 
here today constitute the collective consci- 
ence of the American people, and it is only 
when we impress that conscience deeply 
enough to stir a national reaction that we 
can accomplish anything for good. 

It is particularly urgent that the national 
conscience be touched now in just that way. 
We are here today primarily to discuss con- 
sumer issues, and all of us consider those 
issues terribly important or we would not be 
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participating. But the very same blanket of 
apathy which smothers progress on the con- 
sumer front is stretched over most of the 
vital national issues which Congress is now 
wrestling with, and frankly, we aren’t getting 
very far on many of them. 

And for that, I blame the good people in 
the organizations this audience represents. 
Your members are fearful and discouraged 
but they aren't shaken up. They aren’t 
“turned on“ —If I can use that expression 
without psychedelic connotations. They are 
not pressing for solutions. And if your mem- 
bers are complacent and apathetic, this 
country drifts. 

A good question might be whether the 
Congress reflects this apathy and indecision, 
or causes it. Perhaps the people feel that 
whether or not they got excited about some 
of the major issues now stalled on dead cen- 
ter, Congress would still do nothing effective 
about them. 

If that is the feeling, it is based on a false 
assumption. This Congress apparently is not 
going to do very much about anything on the 
basis of its own initiative, enterprise and 
solid conviction, but any Congress composed 
of politicians who must constantly run for 
re-election can be prodded into taking what- 
ever action it is conyinced represents the 
overwhelming desire of the voters. Right now, 
however, the desires of the voters are seem- 
ingly just to be let alone to the greatest 
extent possible—don't bother me; don’t tax 
me; don’t upset my routine; don't push 
things on me; don't crusade at me; do some- 
thing about that other fellow. 

We can all deplore this attitude, and I'm 
sure all of us do. But the question I direct 
at you leaders of our voluntary national or- 

tions this morning is: what can you 
do about it? I hope you can do something 
about it, for we in the Congress who try to 
work for consumer causes and for improve- 
ment in the quality of living for all of our 
citizens desperately need the help of a more 
aware and more issue-active public. 


REWARD FOR GOOD CONGRESS WAS DEFEAT OF ITS 
BALANCE OF POWER 


In the 89th Congress, which was elected 
with President Johnson in 1964, we had a 
good solid working majority in the House 
of Representatives on most of the major 
issues of domestic concern and we enacted 
some extremely far-reaching legislation 
which will have landmark significance equal 
to some of the great enactments of the first 
New Deal. Not everything went through 
smoothly, by any means, and some things 
went through with more title than sub- 
stance—such as the packaging bill on which 
Senator Hart had labored so hard and so long 
only to have its ribs crushed in the embrace 
of many of its enemies, so that it fell miles 
short of its target. 

On the other hand, much of what we did 
accomplish in the 1965 and 1966 sessions of 
the Congress will have tremendous impact 
on the future of this country and of the 
well-being of our people. It was a good Con- 
gress. But its reward, unfortunately, was the 
defeat of most of the young forward-looking 
new Members of the House who had given 
the 89th Congress its liberal muscle on the 
Yea and Nay votes which determined the 
Tate of the major bills, from Elementary Edu- 
cation to Medicare, from Model Cities to 
Voting Rights, from minimum wage to rent 
supplements, from arms control to automo- 
bile safety. 

Those who have taken the places in the 
90th Congress of the defeated House one- 
termers of the 89th are far less inclined than 
their predecessors to prospect for new areas 
of public improvement, and are apparently 
quite willing to haye the 90th Congress enact 
little more than the necessary appropriation 
bills, with as low a price tag as possible. In 
this attitude, I am sure they feel they are 
faithfully and accurately reflecting the 
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wishes of their constituents—at least, those 
they hear from. 

My own mall reflects this. Over the 15 
years in which I have served in the Con- 
gress, I have built up quite a correspondence 
with thousands of constituents who have 
brought problems to my attention for what- 
ever help I could provide or guidance I could 
supply, and with thousands of others who 
wanted to share with me their views or hopes 
or fears on legislative issues. 

A CONGRESSMAN’S MAIL 

A Congressman's mail is by no means an 
accurate reflection of the public view on any 
issue; it is, however, a very indicator of 
what is bothering people. For every constitu- 
ent upset enough to write in, dozens more are 
brooding over the same issue. Then you haye 
vast numbers of others who would write in if 
they had time to think about the issue and 
if someone, or something in the newspaper, 
goaded them into writing. Generally, the 
mall we receive indicates to us not so much 
what we should be for but rather how far 
we dare go in opposing what appears to be a 
sizeable segment of our constituency. 

It is a well known fact that those who are 
strongly against proposed legislation are far 
more likely to write to their Members of 
Congress than those who favor the same leg- 
islation. We learn rather quickly, therefore, 
not to weigh the mail or keep score of the 
yes and no letters as any reliable guide to 
prevailing sentiment. But we get so much 
No mail, on every issue, that an occasional 
thoughtful and encouraging letter in favor, 
from a constituent with no personal axe to 
grind but with a decent respect for the prob- 
lems of other citizens, makes a profound 
impression upon us—if for no other reason 
than morale purposes. So please continue to 
encourage your members to wrote in to us. It 
does help. It is important. 

Through my extensive correspondence over 
the years with many, many constituents, I 
know that most of them support my efforts 
on consumer issues, because they frequently 
mention this in their letters—but- usually 
they do so in a reference made in passing, 
incidental to their main purpose in writing 
to me about personal problems or their re- 
actions to some event in the news which may 
or may not have any connection with the 
work of the Congress. Presumably, they are 
just taking it for granted that I will continue 
to vote for, and work for, the things they 
have associated with my record in the Con- 
gress. 

CONGRESS “NOT GETTING THE WORD” 

But it is disco to me that despite 
my close identification with the Truth-in- 
Lending and other consumer credit issues, I 
received'a total of about a dozen letters from 
my own constituents addressed directly to 
this issue—not as an afterthought In a letter 
dealing with another matter. 


My mail on the rat control bill was prac- 
tically nil. City officials wrote or wired about 
the appropriation for model cities and rent 
supplements—but no one else did. When the 
Public Television bill was scheduled to come 
up in the House this week, my office received 
a call from a Washington lawyer in behalf 
of the educational broadcasters of Missouri 
asking how I planned to vote on it. At that 
point, I had very little knowledge of what 
was in that bill—after all we have more 
than 15,000 bills pending in this Congress 
and we are submerged in the technical pro- 
visions of the bills we are working on in our 
own Committees and cannot possibly be up 
on everything in the other Committees. But 
I had not received a single letter from any 
Missouri college or university or other group 
Interested in this legislation telling me what 
this bill would mean to their efforts in this 
field. 


In other words—good Congress or bad, 
we're just not getting the word. We're not 
hearing the facts about the local applica- 
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tion of national legislation. We have to dig 
for this informatin, and frankly, there isn't 
enough time for each of us to do that on 
every issue. This is one area in which all of 
your organizations are falling down right 
now. ` 
OUR PROBLEMS ARE VAST 

If everything in our economy were fine 
and dandy, and our cities were Camelots of 
joy and well-being, if our schools were flour- 
ishing and our elderly living in solid com- 
fort and exposed to interesting activities, if 
the children were all getting their polio and 
diphtheria and whooping cough and measies 
shots under the free vaccine program we 
have enacted, if all the needy who qualified 
were signed up for the food stamp program 
everywhere it operates, if new homes and 
apartments were being rushed to completion 
to house the low-income families which des- 
perately need decent places in which to live, 
if the people were safe in their homes or on 
the streets from the gun-wielding hopheads 
and violent criminals, if we had solved the 
air and water pollution problems and the 
crisis of waste disposal, if we had established 
scrupulous honesty in the marketplace and 
outlawed the predatory credit practices 
which victimize the poor, if we had done all 
of these and more, then we would 
have a right to some complacency and lack 
of citizen concern. 

But these necessities have not been ac- 
complished, as all of you know in your own 
seared souls. Passing resolutions condemning 
Congress for not having passed more of the 
laws necessary to achieve these goals will 
not accomplish a thing. The fact is that in 
many instances, Congress has passed the es- 
sential laws, and even provided sufficient 
funds to carry out some of the objectives— 
not all—not nearly enough of the objec- 
tives—but many of them. 

In a nation in which every boy and girl 
who can do the work can readily achieve a 
college-level or higher education—the op- 
portunities are there, now, and so are the 
necessary financial aids—we have a frighten- 
ing hard core of continuing illiteracy. Young- 
sters graduate from high schoo] unable to 
read and write and speak well enough to 
hold meaningful jobs. And the nation's 
economy cries not only for skilled, but for 
merely trainable workers. The billions we 
have spent, and are spending, in trying to 
solve this dilemma will not accomplish the 
job unless and until every American who 
does function effectively in the economy and 
in our society is involved in helping to lift 
up or guide or encourage or inspire those 
who do not manage to function. 

REACHING THE ULTIMATE 


We have achieved miracles in the use of 
the handicapped and the retarded in many 
fields. But we have failed in reaching the 
unmotivated, whose envy, despair, and day- 
dreaming, coupled with a desperate impa- 
tience to share in the good life they see all 
about them, threaten to tear down the whole 
fabric of our society in crime and internal 
strife, 


I look out at you good people, and think 
of the millions of good people you repre- 
sent who belong to your organization, and 
Iam moved to say that it appears now that 
the solutions are going to be up to you. I 
am not passing the buck from the Congress; 
rather, I am trying to find a way for you to 
pass it back to us in a manner in which we 
can be prodded or forced into doing our 
share. 

Let me give you one very elementary ex- 
ample, In the list I enumerated of some of 
the things which are NOT being accom- 
plished, I mentioned the innoculation of 
children against the killing and crippling 
diseases. Congress has provided the funds 
to enable the states to innoculate every 
child, I was horrified to learn, the last time 
I checked into this matter, that an esti- 
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mated 65 percent I will repeat that figure, 
65%—it is an unbelievable one—of children 
on Aid to Dependent Children had not been 
given the polio and other shots, even though 
the shots are available free. These are chil- 
dren whose mothers are, in effect, paid by 
the Federal and State Governments, out of 
tax funds, to care for their own children. That 
is the job for which they are paid the far- 
trom- adequate monthly checks they receive. 
WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY 1S IT TO PROVIDE 
GUIDANCE? 


It seems to me, as I am sure it must seem 
Of you also, that the very minimum service 
One would expect in return for this subsist- 
ence payment is that the mother try to the 
best of her ability to keep the child alive and 
Well. There are food stamps to assure ade- 
Quate diets, public housing in many areas to 
Proyide dry and warm shelter, social workers 
to provide guidance—not enough, of course; 
all of these things break down in applica- 
tion for lack of sufficient funds and sufficient 
Personne! and sufficient time to provide suf- 
ficient guidance—but we do provide some of 
the essentials, and we do provide free 
Vaccines, 

Where the shots have not been given, it is 
to be assumed it is a case of ignorance and 
not of venality. But who on the local level 
is assuming the responsibility to get those 
children innoculated? Is anyone? 

“Medicare alert” showed us how community 
action can find the people who need to know 
about the existence of programs to help them, 
and then make sure the help is obtained. The 
Whole poverty program was oriented toward 
guiding the poor to the help they can ob- 
tain. But the paid social worker or com- 
munity action worker has too many families 
to cover and too little time to cover them. 

In time of fiood or hurricane or other na- 
tural disasters, the entire resources of the 
community are quickly mobilized by volun- 
teers to feed the hungry, shelter the home,- 
less, tend to the il] and elderly and the chil- 
dren, clean out the debris and restore the 
Community's facilities. 

Right now our cities are nearly all disaster 
areas, without the designations, and without 
the volunteer help a disaster brings. Instead 
Of fearing typhoid from broken sewers in a 
devastating flood or storm, we face instead 
the slow but steady collapse of the city itself 
into the kind of sewer which poisons the 
Spirits. 

VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS MUST HELP 
ADMINISTER PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


For years, your organizations have been 
efective activist groups in helping to achieve 
necessary legislation to upgrade American 
society. 

You have been instrumental as organiza- 
tions in accomplishing great new programs. 
But somewhere along the line, the people to 
Whom we have turned over those programs 
for administration have become 
in a rising tide of problem families and 
Problem situations, and all of our public 
Services are collapsing under the traffic load. 

We have reached a point, I am convinced, 
Where the voluntary organization must do 
More than propose and press for solutions; 
it must now take a growing role in the ad- 
Ministration of those . 

In the field of housing for low-income fam- 

es, we have numerous programs of finan- 
Clal assistance to non-profit organizations, or 
limited dividend corporations, to get in and 
do the Job of providing decent housing, and 
managing that housing to keep it decent. 
Not nearly enough organizations have re- 
sponded. 

When we wrote the program into law for 

ow-market-interest rate loans for housing 
for the elderly, I wrote to every union, every 
church organization, every fraternal or bene- 
ficial association I could find in the St. Louls 
directory to urge them to Investigate this 
avenue for solving one of the greatest prob- 
lems of our community, or of any city, Over 
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a period of 8 years the Teamsters union has 
acted, and the Council of Jewish Women has 
acted. That makes two. There are also some 
FHA-insured elderly housing projects, spon- 
sored by non-profit organizations. 

How many of you here have undertaken 
any program of this nature? 


HOW A NEW HOUSING LAW ORIGINATED 


In St. Louis, two priests who were trying 
to cope with the human tragedies of broken 
families and deprivation in a slum area 
started from nothing to rehabilitate one 
house in a deteriorating neighborhood, find- 
ing a family which would help to restore the 
home, and then helped that family to buy 
the house through a sympathetic Federal 
savings and loan association. Thus started 
a program which has worked successfully on 
a home-by-home and family-by-family scale. 
It has worked so well that I was impressed 
enough to impress Congress enough to pass 
a separate provision of the Housing law to 
promote this unique home ownership idea 
by offering financing to such non-profit ef- 
forts at only 3% interest. 

Senator Percy was also impressed by the 
St. Louis experiment—so much so that he 
wants to set up a $2 billion Foundation to 
spread this idea quickly to every city in the 
country, This is thinking big—but in my 
opinion much too big. What such a program 
must depend upon for success is the direct 
participation of civic-minded individuals who 
will volunteer endless hours of their own 
personal time and effort—NOT hired help, 
but their personal assistance to those fam- 
ilies to teach them how to get and keep a 
job, how to budget their pay to meet. the 
monthly mortgage costs, how to maintain the 
property, how to do all of the things a home 
owner has to learn how to do, and which very 

families which have never owned any- 
thing must learn from scratch, ; 

It is a one-to-one relationship—one fam- 
fly to one volunteer businessman or lawyer 
or clergyman or teacher or banker, That is 
what made the experiment succeed so well 
in St. Louis. 

AVENUES OPEN TO VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


In all of the numerous special assistance 
programs for low-income housing which re- 
quire,the participation of non-profit organi- 
zations, it is a monmumental task to find the 
local organizations willing to take on the 
responsibility. 

If you will investigate the many, many 
avenues open to your organizations to pro- 
vide administrative guidance and direct par- 
ticipation on the local level to help solve 
the problems which are strangling our cities, 
you can then get this Congress, or any Con- 
gress, to help you, for you have status and 
prestige and respectability, and even more 
important, you have lots of members with 
know-how, which is the prime requisite for 
success, 

We need to get the local bar associations 
into the credit jungle, to help the gullible 
poor avoid signing away their rights to due 
process when buying something they can- 
not afford and don't need, or which they 
might need desperately but can buy only in 
return for constant garnishment leading 
either to unemployability or a life of inden- 
tured servitude. We must involve the real 
estate boards in providing advice to those 


house-hungry families who are subject to 


come—on deals which any reasonable person 
would know they cannot handle without il- 
legally turning the property into a rooming 
house. We need to involve the food industry 
in helping the authorities to police the out- 
fits selling tainted meat not subject to Fed- 
eral inspection. 

I guarantee that when the House of Rep- 
resentatives is presented with the kind of 
facts the non-profit organizations can de- 
velop out of personal involvement of their 
members in such issues as these, you will see 
action on the legislation now so long over- 
due. 
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In the meantime, short of a great national 
emergency, the 90th Congress will limp along 
for the rest of this session and through the 
next one doing much less than enough un- 
til and unless the good, solid, middle class 
of this country—which sets the national 
tone on most issues—gets enough involved 
to see its own stake in those issues, Right 
now, that sense of involvement is so numbed 
in personal comfort as to be virtually non- 
existent and unreachable except through 
your organizations to which so many of them 
belong. Can you rouse them? 

Unless you can, the anguished cries to 
Washington for help in solving this prob- 
lem or that—from our mayors, our governors, 
our scientists and sociologists and others— 
will continue to make us all nervously guilty 
and we'll apply some bandalds, but very 
little will happen to provide basic solutions. 
For that's the way it is here. 


War Claims Two From Maryland 
EXTENSION OF [REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pyt. Elmer N. Davis and Pfc. Maurice P. 
Chapman, Jr., two servicemen from 
Maryland, were recently killed in action 
in Vietnam. 

I wish to commend the courage of these 
young men and to honor their memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

War Criarms Two From MARYLAND 


Two more Marylanders—Army Pvt. Elmer 
N. Davis from Salisbury and Marine Pfc. 
Maurice P. Chapman, Jr., of Harwood—have 
been killed in combat in Vietnam, the De- 
fense Department announced yesterday, 

Private Davis, 21, died last Tucsday some- 
where in the Da Nang area when hit by 
fragments from enemy hand grenade, his 
mother, Mrs. Hilda Johnson, sald last night. 


“ILOVE YOU ALL” 


Private Davis leaves a wife and three chil- 
dren, A 1965 graduate of Salisbury High 
School, he was a member of the football, 
softball and track teams. 

His last letter home was dated September 
14 and was written as he was leaving on the 
ten-day mission which led to his death, his 
mother related. 

“He sald that of all the operations he'd 
been on, this one was different in that he 
was really scared and that if he didn't get 
back alive ‘remember mother that I loved 
you all,“ Mrs. Johnson said. 

After graduating from high school, Private 
Davis worked as a machine operator and then 
on the loading dock at the Campbell Soup 
Company in Salisbury. He also worked at the 
ChrisCraft Company there, she sald. 


DIED OF WOUNDS 


Private Davis's father is dead. Besides his 
mother, he is survived by his wife, the former 
Julia Hall, and three children, Tony, 6, 
Ernest, 4, and Elmer, Jr., 1 year old. 

Private Chapman, 20, died last Wednesday 
at a hospital in the Philippines from body 
wounds received August 31, his mother, Mra, 
Rosetta Chapman, said last night. 

A 1965 graduate of Bates High School in 
Annapolis, he attended Bowie High State 
College where he was an A-student for one 
year before leaving to enlist in the Marines. 

“He majored in art. He liked to paint 
all the time,” Mrs, Chapman sald, adding that 
their Anne Arundel county home was filled 
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with oll paintings, some finished, some un- 
finished,” most of them outdoor scenes. 

In school, Private Chapman had 
played right field for two years on the base- 
ball team and in his senior year had won the 
trophy for being the team’s best player, 
Mrs. Chapman said. 

Her son had hoped to become an elemen- 
tary school teacher when he got out of the 
marines, she added. 

In addition to his mother, Private Chap- 
man is survived by his father, Maurice Chap- 
man,.Sr., a brother, Elston, and two sisters, 
Rita and Peggy Ann, all of Harwood. 


Philip. E LaTendresse, Widely: Known 
Inventor, Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, recent ar- 
ticles in the L’Anse Sentinel of Baraga 
County, Mich., eloquently expressed the 
sorrow of the people of northern Michi- 
gan on the loss of one of their most out- 
standing citizens, Mr. Philip E. LaTen- 
dresse. Mr. LaTendresse devoted his 
energies, talents, and bed of genius to 
the development of the Pettibone cary- 
lift. The cary-lift has proven enormously 
useful to the Forest Service of our United 
States, and has been the economic sal- 
vation of the people of Baraga, Mich. 
Mr. LaTendresse will be long remem- 
bered as a gentleman who extended his 
warmth and interest to his fellow citi- 
zens. 

It is with a deep sense of humility that 
I insert the following articles from the 
Wednesday, September 6, copy of the 
L'Anse Sentinel: 

PHIL LATENDRESSE, WIDELY KNOWN INVENTOR 
or Cary-Lirt, Dies SEPTEMBER 4 
+ Funeral services for Philip E. LaTendresse, 
53, well known Baraga resident and inven- 
tor of the Cary-Lift, were held this morning 
(Thursday) at ten o'clock. 

Rev. Fr. Joseph A. Kichak, pastor of St. 
Ann's Church was Celebrant of the requiem 
high Mass with former pastor Rey. Fr. A. 
Ehlinger, Sacred Heart Church, Paulding, as 
Deacon; Rev. Fr. A. Sterbenta of St. Bruno 
Chucrh, Nadeau as Sub-Deacon and Rey. Fr. 
Norman Clish, assistant pastor of St. Mary's. 
Iron Mountain, as Master of Cedemonies. 

Phil, as he was fondly called by his host 

of friends, passed away Sept. 4th at the Bar- 
aga County Memorial Hospital, L’Anse, fol- 
lowing a long illness. 

He was born in Keweenaw Bay on May 8, 
1914 and had been a life long resident of 
Baraga County. He was a member of the 1934 
graduating class of Baraga High School. 

Phil was a member of the St. Ann’s Catholic 
Church and also a member of the Third De- 
gree Knights of Columbus of L'Anse and the 
Fourth Degree Monsignor Rezek Assembly. 

He was very active in community affairs 
and always had the welfare of Baraga at 
heart. He had served on the Baraga Fire De- 
prtment and the Baraga Township Board of 
Education. He was a member of the Ottawa 
Sportsmen Club, the Baraga Lions and of 
the advisory committee in the Institute of 
Wood Research at Michigan Tech. 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1944 

In 1944 Mr. LaTendresse opened a shop of 

his own in the former Dove shop, now known 
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as the Baraga Repair & Sales Service, after 
working a few years for Phil Foucault of the 
L'Anse Motor Co. and for the Koski Repair 
Shop of Keweenaw Bay. While welding and 
repairing logging equipment, he realized the 
need of a labor saving device in the logging 
field and one that would be effective under 
the rugged conditions of the woods in all 
seasons. He built his first machine in 1949 
for the Umblad brothers and this model was 
later purchased by Osmen Ward, well known 
logger. From this humble beginning, the 
manufacturing of the Cary-Lift has expanded 
at great speed. 

In 1951, the LaTendresse Manufacturing 
Co. became a subsidiary of the Pettibone- 
Mulliken Corp.; In 1957, the company became 
the Pettibone Michigan Corp., of which he 
was vice president and in charge of research 
and development of the Cary-Lift program. 

Mr, LaTendresse was married to the former 
Beatrice Bergerson on Sept. 24, 1937 in the 
Assinins Mission. 

Surviving besides his wife are: four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. C. J. (Jeanne) Farmer, Eaugus, 
Calif., Mrs. Norman (Pauline) Flaga, Clau- 
sen, Mrs. Keith (Anne) Lambert, L'Anse; 
Miss Elizabeth Sue at home; two sons, George 
of Baraga and Thomas at home; his father, 
Mr. Joseph LaTendresse Sr. of Baraga; four 
sisters, Mrs. Charles (Blanche) Gant, De- 
troit, Mrs. Donnel (Elizabeth) Shelton, 
Franklin, Mich., Mrs. William (Mary) Aho, 
Livonia, Mrs. Lester (Eva) Miron, Baraga; a 
brother, Joseph Jr. of Baraga; a granddaugh- 
ter, Carolyin Sue Farmer and several nieces 
and nephews. 

The Rosary was recited at the Wittum 
Funeral Home Wednesday evening. 

MEMORIAL FUND ESTABLISHED 


A memorial fund is established to be used 
in the new Philip LaTendresse Elementary 
School which is being constructed in Baraga. 


County LOSES OUTSTANDING CITIZEN 


The citizens of Baraga County feel a per- 
sonal loss in the passing of Philip La- 
Tendresse, life long resident of the county, 
2 benefactor, and inventor of the Cary- 

ift. 

No problem was too great or too little for 
him to consider and the future of Baraga 
and the whole county was always his concern. 

The accomplishments of this unassuming 
citizen reads like a Horatio Alger story. With 
a firm belief that his Cary-Lift would uplift 
the economy of the area, he kept his manu- 
facturing plant here. From a very modest 
beginning, the Cary-Lift operations have 
climbed so that at present the machine is 
distributed world-wide. The Pettibone Cary- 
Lift loaders and Speed Skidders are recog- 
nized as leaders in the handling of logs, 
lumber, pulpwood, as well as for moving 
heavy loads of any type. Snow-removal also 
comes into the picture. Admiral Byrd took 
four of these machines on his expedition to 
the South Pole. They were called the work 
horses of the expendition, being able to 
handle multiple chores, particularly in un- 
loading cargoes from ships in the Polar 
region. The Federal government also has 
found great use for this machine in the 
Armed Services. The Cary-Lift has been a 
benefit also to mining operations as well as 
to the small woods operators, who can use 
the speed grab, manufactured by the com- 
pany, for any tractor or Cary-Lift. 

Over the years, numerous attachments 
have been developed, so that the Cary-Lift 
is a most versatile handling tool to industry. 

The Cary-Lift was fittingly named the 
1966 Michigan Industrial Award Winner. 

Plants are scattered over the United States 
but the Baraga plant is the only Pettibone 
plant in Michigan. 

With seventeen suppliers in the county 
furnishing parts for the Cary-Lifts which are 
assembled in the Baraga plant, the industry 
is the mainstay of the economy of the area. 

All of this is due to Baraga County’s Phil 
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LaTendresse, who fulfilled his dream for 
Baraga and the whole county. 

Officials of both councils, Baraga and 
L'Anse villages, have passed resolutions pay- 
ing tribute to the leadership of Phil 
LaTendresse for the great part he had in 
changing the economy of the county. 


Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 


SPEECH 
O 


HON. MARGARET M. HECK LER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6736) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 by extend- 
ing and improving the provisions thereof re- 
lating to grants for construction of educa- 
tional television broadcasting facilities, by 
authorizing assistance in the construction 
of noncommercial educational radio broad- 
casting facilities, by establishing a nonprofit 
corporation to assist in establishing inno- 
vative educational programs, to facilitate 
educational program availability, and to aid 
the operation of educational broadcasting 
facilities; and to authorize a comprehensive 
study of instructional television and radio; 
and for other purposes. 


Mrs, HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am indeed happy that this 
honorable body saw fit to continue its 
support for noncommercial and educa- 
tional television. As passed by the House 
and the other honorable body, this pro- 
posal should play an historic role in the 
development of noncommercial broad- 
casting in the United States. Enactment 
of this legislation will enable noncom- 
mercial and educational television sta- 
tions to provide greater public services 
instead of struggling for mere survival. 

Only half of my-own State of Massa- 
chusetts is served by educational tele- 
vision. Title I of this bill will allow the 
University of Massachusetts, the Com- 
monwealth, and WGBH to go ahead with 
plans for constructing educational com- 
munication facilities for serving the en- 
tire State. 

Title II contains provisions for a non- 
profit corporation for public broadcast- 
ing. This corporation would supply lead- 
ership for the local station without dic- 
tating to them. It would exert upward 
pressure on standards of taste and per- 
formance for all the station without re- 
quiring them to conform to any single 
philosophy of programing. It would rep- 
resent local stations in matters affecting 
them all. It would be better able to en- 
courage and support training and re- 
search programs, to procure programs 
from abroad, to establish and maintain 
libraries, and to utilize expert consul- 
tants and advisory boards for the benefit 
of all. 

Title III would authorize a study to de- 
termine how educational programing 
might be further improved, so as to make 
optimum use of the facility grants pro- 
vided under title I. 

This legislation will clearly enhance 
noncommercial programs and planning, 
and it will provide much needed funds 
for keeping these stations abreast of 
changes in communications technology. 
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Mr. Chairman, certainly the future of 
noncommercial television looks much 
brighter with the passage of H.R. 6736. 


Postwar U.S. Diplomacy Toward China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thoughtful analysis of the postwar 
diplomacy of the United States toward 
China appeared in a timely editorial in 
the Sunday, September 24, Chicago Trib- 
une, which I place in the RECORD recog- 
nizing it is practical for all to have an 
up-to-date recollection of the complica- 
tions which have in part developed from 
the misguided policies of our State De- 
partment. 

WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT 


Radio Moscow, more in sorrow than in 
anger, has reproached Red China with the 
reminder that the Soviet Union supplied 
the Chinese Communists with large quan- 
tities of arms after the surrender of Japan 
in 1945 and thereby was instrumental in the 
conquest by the Communists of mainland 
China. The Nationalist government and army 
were forced out of China in 1949. 

The Moscow broadcast stated that the Rus- 
Sians handed over to the Chinese Commu- 
nists all weapons taken when the Japanese 
Kwantung army surrended. Among the 
Weapons listed were 700,000 rifles, 11,000 light 
machine guns, 3,000 heavy machine guns, 
1,800 pieces of artillery, 2,500 mortars, more 
than 700 tanks, 900 warplanes, and 800 large 
arsenal depots. 

the Peking regime with ingrati- 
tude, Radio Moscow said the Chinese Com- 
munists are returning good with evil and 
are inciting the people to hate their “Rus- 
Sian friends.” The broadcast added: Now 
Mao Tse-tung has even ordered that no 
more mentioning of the Russian aid should 
be made. The Soviet Union's intervention 
in the China situation after the war was a 
great help to Mao in his effort to take over 
the Chinese mainland. It was in northeast 
China that Mao and his followers established 
his so-called people's armed forces and bases 
for later development. But now Mao is at- 
tributing all these to his own efforts.” 

The fact of Russian transfer of surrendered 
Japanese arms has long been known, but 
Russian acknowledgment of the volume of 
the armament which made possible National- 
ist defeat and communist victory is a useful 
addition to the historical record. 

Almost 20 years ago we recorded that Presl- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt's war aims in 
Asia had gone boom with the communist 
take-over of China. The American diplomacy 
which led straight to Pearl Harbor was predi- 
cated on the doctrine that the United States 
could not stand idly by and accept the sub- 
jugation of China at the hands of Japan. 
The minimum conditions of Secretary of 
State Hull in 1941 required the Japanese to 
withdraw entirely from China. 

So America, in four years of bloody strug- 
gle, defeated Japan and forced its expulsion 
from the Asiatic mainland. Russia entered 
the war in the last few days and, as Moscow 
how admits, improved the opportunity to 
arm the Chinese Communists for a civil 
war against the Nationalists. Though this 
Outcome could be foreseen, the Truman ad- 
ministration began complaining that the Na- 
tionalists were a “one party” government and 
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that “democratic reform” demanded that it 
broaden “to include other political ele- 
ments“ — namely the Communists. 

Gen. George C. Marshall was sent to China 
on a special mission to force Chiang Kai-shek 
into a coalition with the Communists. 
Though the Nationalists then had the Com- 
munists on the run, Marshall imposed a 
truce, effective Jan. 13, 1946. To enforce his 
idiotic dictate that Chiang must admit Com- 
munists into the government, Marshall saw 
to it that the Nationalist government did not 
receive a single American cartridge for 20 
months, and that for 18 months it did not 
receive any planes or plane parts, though 
America was pledged to maintain 814 govern- 
ment air groups. 

Meanwhile, the Communists were being 
armed by the Russians, and, three months 
later, when this was accomplished, they broke 
the truce. The Nationalists responded force- 
fully but were again called off by Marshall. 
Meanwhile, the Communists were able to re- 
group and obtain further soviet aid. From 
then on in, their victory was assured, 

The folly of American policy is indisput- 
able. There is some small satisfaction in 
the fact that, since its falling out with Pek- 
ing over Marxian ideology, Moscow also has 
cause to complain, but that satisfaction is 
not very great. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in advanc- 
ing the cause of equal employment op- 
portunity for all our citizens, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
we have benefited from the leadership of 
outstanding American business firms. 

One such firm has been the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., of my home State of 
California. 

In addition to being the first U.S. com- 
pany to sign a voluntary “plan for prog- 
ress” to increase its efforts on behalf of 
members of minority groups, Lockheed 
has more recently expanded that effort 
by adding programs in allied fields such 
as youth opportunity and hard-core 
unemployment. 

Lockheed’s president, Mr. A. C. Kotch- 
jan, in a recent corporate management 
memo sent to all supervisory employees, 
stressed again that helping our disad- 
vantaged citizens find and keep mean- 
ingful employment must become a prime 
objective of all American industrial 
concerns. 

Reviewing recent efforts in this field, 
Mr. Kotchian stated: 

We have made good progress, Nevertheless, 
it is clear that we cannot be content with 
past or current efforts. We must do more 
We have an economic, social, and moral re- 
sponsibility to provide greater Job opportu- 
nities for the disadvantaged. 


Because this Lockheed Corp. memo is 
such an excellent illustration of enlight- 
ened, forward-looking business manage- 
ment policy, closely attuned to the press- 
ing needs of today’s urban society, I 
would like to insert the entire text of the 
memo in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 


this point: 
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CORPORATE MANAGEMENT MEMO TO ALL MEM- 
BERS OF SUPERVISION 


AUGUST 24, 1967. 
From A. Carl Kotchian. z 
Subject: Equal Employment Opportunity. 

I am attaching to this Memo a copy of a 
revised Management Policy Statement on 
equal opportunity. We have broadened our 
original statement not only to lay more 
emphasis on our Plan for Progress but also 
to include our more recent activities in 
youth opportunity and opportunity for the 
hard-core unemployed. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
strength of our commitment to this policy 
and to urge you to give it your wholehearted 
support. 

Everyone is of course aware of the serious 
problem of civil unrest that plagues the 
cities of our nation. All of us must be con- 
cerned with the underlying causes. One of 
these, surely, is lack of job opportunities for 
the disadvantaged“— those for whom em- 
ployment opportunities have been limited 
because of racial or cultural background, in- 
adequate education, past lack of success, 
low motivation, or police records. 

To help these people find and keep mean- 
ingful employment must become a prime 
objective of all American business and in- 
dustry. It is & prime objective of Lockheed. 

We of course have had a policy of equal 
opportunity for many years. We were a 
merit employer“ as far back as 1941. In 1961 
we were the first company to sign a volun- 
tary Plan for Progress to increase our ef- 
forts in behalf of minority races. .More re- 
cently we have expanded that effort and 
have added programs in allied fields such as 
youth opportunity and hard-core unemploy- 
ment. 

All this has been useful, and we have made 
good progress. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
we cannot be content with past or current 
effort. We must do more. 

This we plan to do. In the months and 
years ahead we will pursue existing programs 
diligently and add new ones, 

We have an economic, social, and moral 
responsibility to provide greater job op- 
portunities for the disadvantaged. It is my 
hope that in this area we can demonstrate 
the same kind of leadership that we have 
achieved in technical fields. The challenge is 
equally great, and the need is equally im- 
portant. 

In all of this we need your help and the 
help of everyone throughout our entire or- 
ganization. I want to urge you who are in 
supervision to pay particular attention to 
the need to employ disadvantaged people 
wherever you can do so effectively and to 
give them every opportunity to qualify for 
advancement. 

We expect that such people will be enter- 
ing our plants in increasing numbers as our 

continue and grow. When they do, 
it will be up to all of us to give them all 
the help and encouragement they need to 
adjust to what to many will be a new and 
strange environment. We must help them 
become productive employees and to develop 
to the full potential of their abilities. I 
should point out that we are already finding 
that many of them have high potential. 

I want to reassure you that no one will be 
asked to accept people who are not qualified 
to do the Job. Every new hire from disadvan- 
taged groups will be qualified for his Job by 
virtue of ability, aptitude, or special train- 
ing. I do ask that you be realistic in your 
requirements, that you be sympathetic and 
understanding with those who have adjust- 
ment problems, and that you give active, not 
passive, support to our policy. Your own at- 
titude will largely determine the success or 
failure of our entire program. 

This will require some extra effort on the 
part of all of us, but it is an effort that in 
conscience we cannot fall to make. We have 
before us the challenge to make equal oppor- 
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tunity a living reality. We must accept this 
challenge as a solemn responsibility. 

I know you share my conviction that it fs 
among the most Important challenges that 
confront us, and I hope you will make, as I 
have made, a personal commitment to meet 
it. 

A. CARL KOTCHIAN, 
President. 


“Lawyers Who Love the Law Enough To 
Pray for It”—Homily Delivered by the 
Reverend Patrick J. Holloran, S.J., at 
25th Annual Lawyers Red Mass at 
St. Louis’ Old Cathedral 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
6 


| HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Catholic Lawyers Guild of 
St. Louis sponsors a votive Mass of the 
Holy Spirit, traditionally known as “The 
Red Mass,” in the basilica of St. Louis, 
King of France, the lovely old Cathedral, 
which is the site on which the first Mass 
was celebrated in St. Louis in 1764, and 
is the oldest cathedral west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. On Friday, September 15, 
the 25th annual lawyers red Mass was 
held. 

On this notable occasion, the former 
president of St. Louis University, the 
Reverend Patrick J. Holloran, S.J., deliv- 
ered the homily describing the role of 
the lawyer in helping to achieve “the 
just and peaceful living of men within 
the framework of civilized society.” 


The practice of law can be one of the 
three things— 


Father Holloran declared. 

It can be sheer slavery: or it can be one 
of the most honored of professions, as well 
as one productive of extremely great good; 
or it can be a splendid Christian vocation, 
resulting in high sanctity. 


My husband loved the law with a de- 
votion I found hard to understand until 
I became a Member of the Congress of 
the United States and a participant in 
the writing of our laws. 


For my many colleagues who are 
members of the legal profession and who 
undoubtedly share the high valves as- 
cribed to the moral practice of the law by 
Father Holloran at the 25th annual 
lawyers red Mass in St. Louis, I submit 
the text of the homily as follows: 
Hon DELIVERED BY THE REVEREND Patrick 

J. HOLLORAN, SJ., AT THE 25TH ANNUAL 

Lawyers Rep Mass, Sr. Lovis OLD CaTHE- 

DRAL, SEPTEMBER 15, 1967 

“He who shall confess me before men, him 
shall I confess before my Father who is in 
Heaven.” Words taken from the Holy Gospel 
according to Saint Luke, the 9th Chapter. 

Today must be considered a most auspici- 
ous day, for it marks a full quarter century 
during which an honored and an esteemed 
profession has, as a body, offered the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass to God, humbly asking 
His blessing and guidance on the endeavors 
of the year. No more splendid or practical an 
act could be imagined—for the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass is, first of all, the most sublime 
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action that takes place on this earth, repeat- 
ing as it does, Christ’s sovereign sacrifice of 
Calvary, and rising heavenward, It is the one 
act performed on this earth that is com- 
pletely worthy of God. 

Secondly, it is primarily an act of Justice, 
for Calvary atoned for the transgressions of 
the world; it offered to the outraged majesty 
of God adequate satisfaction for the short- 
comings of mankind—the weakness and the 
wickedness—of mankind. 

Por a full quarter of a century you gentle- 
men of the law have offered this divine sacri- 
fice to God in the interests of your profes- 
sion, to the honor of the greatest of the 
cardinal virtues, and in sincere supplication 
that the law, which all men of good will 
cherish, and which is the only safeguard of 
justice, may ever flourish in our midst and 
achieve its noble goal. 

Not only do we honor the law; we love it, 
we love it enough to pray for it both publicly 
and perseveringly, as this twenty-fifth an- 
nual Lawyers Red Mass renders eloquent 
testimony. 

As I think we are all aware, law—or rather 
the practice of law—can be one of three 
things, It can be sheer slavery; or it can be 
one of the most honored of professions, as 
well as one productive of extremely great 
good; or it can be a splendid Christian voca- 
tion, resulting in high sanctity. 

The practice of law can be slavery, in the 
strict Funk and Wagnalls definition of the 
term—"involuntary servitude, complete sub- 
jection; mental, moral or spiritual bondage; 
slavish toil, drudgery.” It can be slavery to 
procedures, it can be slavery to persons. It 
can be the endless searching for precedents— 
perhaps not too wisely arrived at by a not- 
too-bright person, but bearing some remote 
or tenuous relationship to the matter at 
hand. Such work can be done by a nimble 
high school lad or a moderately experienced 
law librarian. It is devoid of all the enthusi- 
asm and joy of achievement in discovering 
and defending justice, the right and equity 
before the bar of law, and before the higher 
bar of truth and men’s most honorable and 
conscientious conviction. 

Or it can be slavery to persons, frequently 
not the most upright, but who hold the role 
of client, perhaps with unpardonable ar- 
rogance, and generally with unreasonable 
demands upon my excellent education and 
experience, as well as my fine mind, but more 
particularly on my good name and my posl- 
tion in the community of respected men. In 
many such instances the law is truly slavery, 
and although it may be in countless in- 
stances very lucrative, it has very little in 
common with the joyous and noble freedom 
always known by the men who both cherish 
and contribute greatly to the profession they 
love, and of which they are an ornament. 

Or the law can be by every standard of 
judgment one of the most honored and nec- 
essary or professions. The sublime plan of 
Almighty God put men together in this world 
as members of society, in which all are equal 
in origin, nature and destiny, possessed of 
both rights and duties that elevate them im- 
measurably above all else in visible creation. 
On the twin anvils of centuries of experience 
and, a wholesome wealth of wisdom and good 
Judgment the men of this society have ham- 
mered out a quite genuinely acceptable 
canon of conduct which adequately protects 
the rights of both individuals and groups, as 
well as sharply delineating the duties of 
others, again both individuals and groups. In 
an almost endless variety of circumstances 
and conditions the law has provided for the 
just and peaceful living of men within the 
framework of civilized society. This code of 
conduct has been magnificently drawn up 
and preserved, and the faithful adherence to 
this code clearly establishes among cultured 
human beings what differentiates them from 
the barbarian, the hoodlum and the anar- 
chist. It has always been the splendid func- 
tion of the courts of the land to safeguard 
this code of conduct in all its various aspects. 
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One of the most comforting and heart- 
warming of experiences which comes to an 
individual, finding himself a victim of fraud, 
or threat, or brutality, or injustice is the as- 
suring word of a good lawyer that he is with- 
in his rights, and that his fortune or his 
home, his life or his loved one have the strong 
and dependable protection of the law, and 
that anxiety and fear may be safely dis- 
missed. a 

Providing that peace and security, in the 
right, is the privilege of every good lawyer, 
for to the worried and fearful client he ex- 
tends a fine education and all he has gathered 
from it; he provides a thorough and compet- 
ent knowledge of the magnificient structure 
of the law of the land; he supplies an up-to- 
the-minute acquaintance with the wisdom 
and skill and fine interpretation of law found 
in literally hundreds of scholarly legal 
journals. This devoted act, promising faith- 
fully that all the powers of modern legal 
knowledge and the finest of human thought 
will be unsparingly invoked in safeguarding 
the right, is on the finest deeds of human- 
kind. 

Thirdly, the law can be a splendid Chris- 
tian vocation, resulting in high sanctity. Just 
about a half century ago, as World War I 
was drawing to a close, the then reigning 
Holy Father, Benedict XV gave to the world 
his masterful encyclical: “Pacem, Del munus 
pulcherrimum"—Peace, God's most spendid 
work. The beautiful definition of peace, as 
given to the human race over fifteen hundred 
years ago by the great Augustine of Hippo, 
has never been improved upon: “Peace is 
the tranquillity of order,.“ And order is pre- 
served only by law. 

In this marvelous world In which we are 
privileged to pass our earthly careers we are 
constantly confronted with manifestations 
of God's wondrous order, all guided by God's 
natural laws, The quiet, restful majesty of 
the night is always followed by the bright 
productive possibility of the day. The seasons 
ever follow one the other with unfailing regu- 
larity, making possible the abundant and 
almost infinitely varied fruitfulness of the 
earth. The heavenly bodies rotate through 
space in flawlessly fixed fidelity to God's law. 
But the most splendid of the works of Al- 
mighty God is the blessed order of peace; 
that tranquil order that exists among the 
children of men, who form the crowning 
glory of His entire visible creation. 

It is an order that exists within the ranks 
of thoughtful, free beings; an order the ex- 
cellence of which they perceive, and not only 
choose but with dedication preserve with 
hand and head and heart. Only law can 
guarantee this cherished goal, and In doing 
so partakes in God's most splendid work. 
Peace reigns in the individual human con- 
science in its love for and faithfulness to 
the tranquility of order; it remains in the 
home, within the nation and in the family 
of nations, by a similar love for and dedica- 
tion to the order which law establishes and 
maintains. 

The Creator's laws for those creatures 
whom He made to His own image and like- 
ness differs from every other law that God 
has established for the universe. All God's 
other laws work necessarily; there is no 
escaping their powerful but blind effective- 
ness. The energy stored in coal and oil, the 
power of electricity and the atom; the 
nourishing life of plant and fruit and grain; 
all operate by inescapable compulsion; all 
form part of God’s wondrous order by the 
inexorable law of their natures. 

Alone in this entire visible creation man 
conforms to God's sublime order for human 
living with knowledge and with freedom: 
and possessing the knowledge by which he 
can recognize God's law and the freedom by 
which he can obey that law, God awaits 
man's free and knowing observance of His 
law in order that at the close of life's career 
He might commend him with those grandest 
words of all approval: “Well done, good and 
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faithful servant, enter Into the joys of your 
Lord.“ 

To others we entrust the task of caring 
for the ills to which the human body is heir; 
the striking task of throwing bridge after 
bridge over the Father of Waters, on whose 
banks we are this morning gathered; the 
task of mapping the highways of the earth 
and of the skies; to others we entrusted the 
task of erecting our wondrous Arch, the 
Gateway to the West, in the shadow of 
which, literally, we are kneeling this day. 

Ours is the task of creating and preserving 
that nobler work of order among men, that 
from this proving ground for Heaven, the 
tranquility of which the Creator has placed 
in our hands, man might enter everlasting 
happiness, where again, order is the first 
law. 

For the twenty-fifth consecutive year we 
are humbly asking God's blessing and aid 
that we may prove equal to and worthy of 
the task; that we who have confessed Him 
before men, in our chosen profession, might 
merit a like commendation from Him before 
His Father in Heaven. 


Urban Planning for the Future—Cooper- 
ation Between the Government and the 
Financial Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has called for a joining of the 
private financial interests with the Fed- 
eral Government in an attack on the 
Problems of urban living in today’s 
America. The thrift industry is ready 
and willing to participate in the revital- 
ization of our cities, and the following 
speech given by Dr. Saul B. Klaman, 
vice president and chief economist of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, before the 1967 convention of 
the Savings Association League of New 
York, points the way toward that neces- 
Sary cooperation. 

I commend Dr. Klaman’s remarks to 
ae attention of our colleagues, as fol- 
ows: 

THRIFT INSTITUTIONS AND THE TOTAL URBAN 
COMPLEX 

(å summary of remarks by Dr. Saul B. Kla- 

man, vice president and chief economist, 

National Association of Mutual Savings 

Banks, before the 1967 convention of the 

Savings Association League of New York 

State, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 

September 6, 1967) 

Has 1967 ushered in the millennium for 
thrift institutions? Month after month of 
record-breaking saving flows with near- 
record yields available on high-quality loans 
and investments. The realization of a finan- 
cial manager's dream! And it has come right 
on the heels of the disastrous “disintermedi- 
ation” of 1966. It has come, moreover, after 
a long history of financial perversity—high 
Saying flows in periods of low yields and 
vice versa, 

What has brought about this dramatic 
change? How are savings institutions abie 
to compete so effectively in a still churning, 
uncertain financial environment? In a con- 
tinued high and rising interest rate struc- 
ture? It is in just such an environment that 
savings and loans and savings banks have 
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found the going toughest. Indeed the bitter 
lesson of 1966, all financial observers agreed, 
was that thrift institutions are unable to 
compete for savings with commercial banks 
and open-market instruments when interest 
rates are high and rising. The prescription 
for this diagnosis was a major overhaul in 
structure and operations of the thrift indus- 
try: 
Does our 1987 performance negate this pre- 
scription? Before we convince ourselves that 
all is well; that a structural overhaul is un- 
necessary; that 1966 was probably a freak 
year anyway; let's take a brief look at some 
of the underlying differences between 1966 
and 1967: 

1. Yields on shorter-term securities, most 
competitive with deposit interest rates, have 
only recently been rising and are still well 
below 1966 levels. 

2. Federal agency and direct Treasury Is- 
sues have, so far this year, been offered in 
smaller volume and less attractive yields 
than a year ago. 

3. Interest rate ceilings have probably pre- 


vented a competitive scramble for savings, . 


and consumer CD's are not the attraction 
they were a year ago. 

4. Thrift institutions are generally offering 
higher deposit interest rates, which are more 
favorable relative to alternative yields than 
a year ago. 

5. There is more widespread use by thrift 
institutions of differential savings plans and 
deposit rates, which have attracted more 
savings and reduced withdrawals. 

One can look further to find other basic 
differences between 1966 and 1967 which 
have made for a strikingly different perform- 
ance by thrift institutions. The point is that 
beneath the surface similarities vital differ- 
ences emerge, which do not support the view 
that our fundamental problems have been 
resolved. If interest rates should rise further, 
for example, I would hate to guess the con- 
sequences of a “Magic Six“ this 
year or next. And for the longer-run, do we 
really want to live with deposit interest rate 
controls to protect us against ourselves and 
others? 

To be sure, savings institutions are en- 
joying a great year—perhaps the best in 
history. But this is hardly the millenium; it 
does not assure our competitive resiliency 
into the infinite future. It does not, in 
short, obviate the need for structural 
changes in a dynamic financial environment, 

Some financial observers believe, in fact, 
that even though savings are once again pil- 
ing up at tellers’ windows, specialized savings 
institutions will not, in the long run, be 
able to compete in a high interest rate cli- 
mate characterized by rapid and unpredicta- 
ble financial change. In this view, savings and 
loans and sa’ banks are the inevitably 
fated victims of a sort of financial Darwin- 
ism, marked for extinction because their 
basic role in economic life is becoming in- 
creasingly ill-suited to the rapidly changing 
environment in which they must function. 

If these forecasts of doom prove to be 
right, it will not be because savings institu- 
tions are inherently ill-suited to modern 
economic life, but rather because they simply 
failed to adapt naturally to the evolving eco- 
nomic and financial needs of a modern urban 
society. And this does not call for the aban- 
donment of our historic purposes and func- 
tions. Those who say so simply fall to ap- 
preciate the true economic role of the savings 
institution. 

Savings banks and savings and loans have 
always been consumer financial specialists. 
The former, organized to promote individual 
thrift, the latter to promote individual home 
ownership, will maintain this traditional 
consumer orientation by evolving from their 
narrow functional, specialization of the past 
to a broader specialization of tomorrow. This 
broader, though specialized economic role, 
must be based on meeting all of the changing 
financial needs of consumers and families 
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through their entire economic life cycle. One 
does not have to be a prophet, therefore, to 
foresee the natural evolution of savings and 
loans and savings banks into the nation's 
primary family banking system specializing 
in a comprehensive package of consumer- 
oriented financial services—thrift, loans, in- 
surance, counseling, and money-transfer 
activities. 

And this natural evolutionary develop- 
ment will be successfully accomplished only 
if savings institutions successfully meet the 
major domestic challenge of our times—the 
revitalization of our cities and the rebuild- 
ing of our entire urban complex. For it is 
only in a healthy urban society that our 
institutions can flourish. 

The federal government's commitment to 
urban problem-solving is large and growing. 
It extends well beyond the thrift institu- 
tions’ traditional interests in housing and 
mortgage finance, It ranges from air pollu- 
tion to blighted neighborhoods, to central 
city congestion, to ill-used land, to urban 
ghettoization, to shortages of community 
facilities, to inadequate and outmoded trans- 
port facilities, and to a myriad of other in- 
terrelated urban problems. 

But it is increasingly apparent that the 
national commitment to urban problem- 
solving does not involve government alone, 
The private sector must substantially 
broaden its own basic commitment in this 
area, not in some selfless sense of contribut- 
ing to the nation’s social and economic wel- 
fare, but in its own self-interest. What we 
need to establish is a creative partnership 
between the private and public sectors, a 
partnership which will seek the realization 
of broadly accepted public goals through 
maximum use of private means. 

And who is better qualified to lead the 
private sector in financing the revitalization 
of our nation’s cities than savings banks 
and savings and loans? We are the nation’s 
original anti-poverty fighters. We have al- 
ways been urban-oriented. We are currently 
the leading sources of residential mortgage 
credit—savings and loans in the conven- 
tional mortgage area, savings banks in the 
FHA and VA area. This residential base must 
now be broadened to encompass the total 
urban complex. 

The narrow functional specialization in 
home mortgage finance seems to me increas- 
ingly less justified in our broadened and 
interrelated urban society. Houses are not 
built, nor lived in, in isolation. A myriad of 
supplementary facilities and buildings are 
obviously necessary for complete family Uv- 
ing. President Johnson recently announced 
plans for a new community to be 
built on federally-owned land with private 
financing, which in addition to housing for 
25,000 people, would include schools, recre- 
ational, shopping and service facilities, and 
light industry as well. And the nation’s larg- 
est home builder, William Levitt, has just 
announced the launching of several self-con- 
tained communities to include living, work- 
ing and recreational facilities. The nation’s 
thrift institutions must therefore, be geared 
to finance this total urban complex, not just 
the housing. 

There is thus, no longer any special ad- 
vantage of reason to limit an institution's 
lending activities to home finance. Why 
should it be left for other institutions to 
finance all of the essential su tary 
non-residential facilities? The natural evo- 
lutionary role, especially of the savings and 
loan association, in an increasingly complex 
urban society, will be to broaden its special- 
ization from home finance to urban finance. 
Housing finance may continue to be the lend- 
ing core but urban finance must be the total 
target. 

How can it be otherwise in a nation where 
8 out of 10 Americans will soon be living 
and working in urban areas; where 3 out of 
4 will live in metropolitan areas. In New 
York, 7 out of 8 already live in metropolitan 
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areas. And in the Northeast region we are now 
witnessing gradual merging of contiguous 
metropolitan areas into vast “strip cities” 
stretching for hundreds of miles and con- 
taining tens of million of people. 

The sound growth of the megalopolis will 
require sound urban financing institutions. 
Savings banks and sayings and loan as- 
sociations will find a growing identity of in- 
terest as they move towards becoming the 
nation’s prime urban family financial 
centers. 

A unified, strengthened urban thrift system 
seems clearly in the making. And as we move 
in this direction, the process of financial 
Darwinism will lead not to the disappearance 
of the savings institution species but rather 
to its evolution to a higher stage. 


Soviet Handling of the Tatars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, usually 
items inserted into the Recorp are edi- 
torials but occasionally a straight news 
story has an impact that makes edi- 
torializing unnecessary. Such a story in 
the September 20 edition of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Evening Star telling of the 
Soviet handling of the Tatars dramatizes 
the disregard for human rights and the 
colonization policies being perpetrated 
within the Soviet Union by the Russians 
to the detriment of non-Russian nation- 
alities in that state. 

The article follows: 

Tatars REHABILITATED, Max RETURN TO 
CRIMEA 
(By Edmund Stevens) 

Moscow.—The Crimean Tatars have at long 
last been rehabilitated and presumably are 
free to settle in the homeland from which 
they were deported in 1944, if they wish to. 

A decree issued by the Supreme Soviet has 
cleared them of blanket charges of collabo- 
rating as a group with the Nazi occupation— 
charges leveled when Soviet armed forces 
retook the Crimea in 1944. 

The decree states that instances when “a 
certain portion of the Crimean Tatars col- 
laborated with the invaders had been used 
to incriminate the entire Crimean Tatar pop- 
ulation unjustly and that the decree ac- 
cordingly voided the various punitive meas- 
ures against citizens of Tatar nationality who 
formerly lived in the Crimea stemming from 
these unfounded wholesale accusations.” 

COMPANION DECISION 

In a companion decision the Supreme 
Soviet said that Crimean Tatars and mem- 
bers of their families were now free to live 
wherever they wished in the USSR on the 
same basis as other Soviet citizens. 

This is interpreted to mean they may re- 
settle in their old homeland, which they were 
barred from doing until now. 

I was among a group of foreign correspond- 
ents taken on a tour of the Crimea on the 
morrow of its liberation by the Red Army in 
mid-May 1944. 

The corpses had not yet been removed 
from the battlefields and charred ruins were 
still smoking. But the Tatar village not far 
from Yalta, in which we were billeted, was 
buzzing with rumors of impending mass de- 
portation, 

Local Russian and Ukrainian civilians with 
whom we talked were voluble and bitter 
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about how Tatars had collaborated with the 

Germans by serving as gendarmes, in the 

Gestapo and even enrolling in the SS. 
CUSTOMARY RUTHLESSNESS 


The collaborators were accused of haying 
informed on their non-Tatar neighbors and 
of aiding the occupation authorities in fer- 
reting out members of the underground 
resistance. 

While it’s doubtless true that not all Ta- 
tars were guilty of collaborating, the propor- 
tion must have been fairly large. 

In any event, Stalin reacted with cus- 
tomary ruthlessness and lost no time before 
rounding up the entire Crimean Tatar com- 
munity which, before the war, numbered 
about 125,000 or roughly one-quarter of the 
total Crimean population. 

The operation was carried out with such 
thoroughness that to this day there's not a 
Tatar left in the Crimea. 

The policy was to expunge all reference 
to the Crimean Tatars from history and refer- 
ence books. They simply became an “un- 
people.” a 

A similar fate was shared by other na- 
tionalities Judged guilty of collaborating with 
the enemy, such as the Chechens, Ingushli 
and Balkarians in the Caucasus, and the 
Kalmyks of the Volga steppes. 

VOLGA GERMANS 


The Volga Germans previously had been 
moved from their farmlands in the middle 
Volga area to the Altal territory in Siberia as 
a preventive security measure immediately 
after Hitler invaded. 

Chechens, Ingushi, Balkarians and Kal- 
myks were all rehabilitated and repatriated 
to their homelands, which were restored to 
their former status as autonomous nation- 
ality republics in 1957. 

But the Crimean Tatars and Volga Ger- 
mans were bypassed then. 

No move has yet been made to return 
the Germans to the Volga nor is one likely. 

It’s also problematical how many Crimean 
Tatars will want to go back now as they are 
well integrated in their present areas of re- 
settlement, mainly in Tadjikistan and Ka- 
zakhstan, where many are reported doing 
very well, 


New Director for Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
05 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967, the well- 
known American newsman, Mr, John 
Charles Daly, was sworn in as Assist- 
ant Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency in charge of its broadcast branch, 
the Voice of America. 

When Leonard H. Marks, Director of 
USIA, announced earlier this year that 
Mr. Daly would succeed the equally capa- 
ble John Chancellor, as Director of the 
Voice of America, Mr. Bernie Harrison, 
radio and television critic for the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Star stated: 

The Voice is getting a pro to succeed a pro. 


The famed American néwsman and 
columnist, Bob Considine, stated: 

John Daly is the perfect choice for the 
exciting but little-understood job of direct- 
ing the activities of the Voice of America, 


The United States is indeed fortunate 
to be able to attract to Government serv- 
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ice men with the skills and dedication 
of Mr. Daly and Mr. Chancellor and as 
noted by Director Marks “at a consider- 
able sacrifice of income.” 

To John Daly, we say “thank you— 
and welcome to the challenges inherent 
in this vital task which you now under- 
4 as Director of the Voice of Amer- 
ca.” 


Parent-Child Preschool Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times has given a ringing edi- 
torial endorsement to one of our finest 
local antipoverty programs, the parent- 
child preschool classes project, conducted 
by the Los Angeles School District, 
which brought together more than 3,000 
disadvantaged children and parents as a 
supplement to the Headstart program. 

Because of the tremendous success 
achieved by this parent-child preschool 
project, and because of its proven value 
to the community, I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
the Los Angeles Times editorial, as well 
as an excellent article on the project by 
Times Staff Writer Jack Jones: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 6, 1967] 
PRESCHOOL PROJECT Must CONTINUE 

The Parent-Child Preschool Classes proj- 
ect apparently has everything an effective 
anti-poverty program should have—except 
financing. 

Conducted by the Los Angeles School Dis- 
trict, these classes brought together more 
than 3,000 disadvantaged children and par- 
ents as a supplement to the Head Start pre- 
school program. 

A major limitation of the otherwise highly 
successful Project Head Start has been the 
lack of parental participation in preparing 
children for the transition from slum en- 
vironment to schoolroom. The local parent- 
child pilot program developed new attitudes 
and taught new skills to the adults, thereby 
making the home a definite part of the pre- 
school training process, 

Total cost for the entire program, con- 
ducted at 40 different sites, was $306,662 for 
the past school year. That figure is consid- 
ered relatively low in comparison with other 
anti-poverty program costs, and it seemed 
certain that the effort would be renewed or 
even expanded on the basis of results. 

Unfortunately the project is caught in the 
anti-poverty tangle of fiscal red tape. It 
can't qualify for Head Start financing be- 
cause classes are held only weekly. And there 
isn't sufficient “community action program” 
funding for the classes and other existing 
projects. 

The continued hang-up on funding prob- 
ably means that no classes can be held dur- 
ing the coming semester, But the local and 
federal anti-poverty agencies must find ways 
to assure that this worthwhile effort will be 
resumed as soon as possible. 

Cutting the red tape can’t be all that 
difficult. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 5, 1967] 
PRESCHOOL CLASSES FOR PARENT, CHILD 
APPARENTLY 
(By Jack Jones) 
An innovative local antipoverty program 
that brought parents together with their 
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preschool children for the education of both 
apparently has gone down the drain in an- 
other of those last-minute funding decisions. 

In this case the victim happens to be 
Parent-Child Preschool Classes, which under 
the Los Angeles City School District's adult 
education division during the past school 
year involved 1,250 mothers, 30 fathers and 
More than 1,800 children at 40 sites. 

By observing professional teachers and 
Participating in classes, parents were taught 
to develop new attitudes and skills to guide 
their children at home. In short, they 
learned to communicate, 

Ironically, the end of the program in 
Poverty areas of Los Angeles may have been 

n caused by its administrators’ attempts 
to save it In the face of severe antipoverty 
Cutbacks by Congress. 

Last year, Parent-Child operated under a 
$306,662 federal Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity community action grant which ex- 
Pired last week. 

FUNDS MAY DROP 50 PERCENT 


With community action money being 
Whittled in favor of such popular programs 
as Operation Head Start, this county may 
get about half the community action funds it 
recetved last year. 

OEO has estimated, based on the drift in 
Congress, that Los Angeles County's 1967-68 

year community action total will be 
About $11 million compared to the old gulde- 
Une of 621 million. 
Putting further pressure on the situation 
the fact that the Economic and Youh 
Opportunities Agency now must share those 
funds with four other community action 
agencies newly operative around the county. 

The EYOA, losing its hope of financing 
very many community action projects—de- 
signed at the neighborhood level—already is 

the OEO to pay for $4.5 million 
Worth of special school programs on top of 
the $11 million guideline. 

All of this seemed to indicate that if the 
Parent-Child Preschool project was to sur- 
Vive, it should be included as part of the 
coming year's countywide Head Start pro- 
&ram rather than as part of the special school 
Package (community action). 

OEO officials seemed fairly enthusiastic 
about it, said Mrs. Evelyn Pickarts, City 
anor District supervisor of parent educa- 

on, 

But early last week—too late to get writ- 
ten into the community action package— 
the OEO regional office in San Francisco 
Notified the School District that because 
Parent-Child classes met only once a week, 
the project does not qualify as a Head Start 

crement. 

“Now we're getting calls from parents ask- 
ing “When do we start?“ Mrs. Pickarts said. 
“We had our 40 teachers standing by, but 
there aren't going to be any classes.” 

Actually, a similar program has been op- 
Crating as an adult education program in 
Middie-class neighborhoods for 30 years. 

LARGER CLASSES 


Larger classes and more immediate par- 
ental response in those areas make the pro- 
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gram supportable through state funds based 
on a attendance. 

“But,” she said, “we just won't have it for 
the poor any more.” 

She said that since the program has been 
operating in poverty neighborhoods, there are 
many examples of mothers who have learned 
to know and work with their children. 

Some have shown new interest in com- 
munity action and have realized they need 
more education and have gone on to other 
forms of adult training she sald. 

“And we have seen noticeable improve- 
ment in the children—their relationship to 
each other and to adults.” 

The change is remarkable, she suggested, 
in a child whose mother has suddenly be- 
gun to read to him at home. Or, if she can't 
read, to tell him (or her) stories. 

LEADS TO UNDERSTANDING 

To last year’s 1,250 mothers and 30 fathers, 
“child development” was a term that finally 
became understandable. 

“We feel it's been very important,” Mrs. 
Pickarts said, “And it’s a very inexpensive 
program compared to others,” 

The School District had applied for $195,- 
000 to Head Start funds to operate 50 classes 
at schools, parks, churches and housing proj- 
ects, 

Meanwhile, with federal approval so far 
for only $1.5 million worth of the total school 
antipoverty package, other projects already 
have been trimmed back or held in abeyance. 

School opportunity centers to provide ac- 
celerated before-and-after school instruc- 
tion, Saturday school classes and extended 
day classes have been cut from the proposal 
by the city schools. 

The county schools have dropped a pro- 
posal for a project to develop community 
relations through outdoor science projects 
in the Bassett School District. 

And the EYOA is hoping that the $1.5 mil- 
lion already approved plus the other $3 mil- 
lion it seeks for the schools package will not 
have to come out of its probable 611 mil- 
lion community action allocation. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be recelved for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shail submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdeslers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 8 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Terrorism Is Routine in Red Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
September 20, 1967, issue of the Green- 
ville News, Greenville, S.C., contains an 
editorial entitled Terrorism Is Routine 
in Red Rule.” 

The editorial highlights the Commu- 
nist’s use of terror, murder, and starva- 
tion to attain their goals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TERRORISM Is ROUTINE IN Rep RULE 


Let those who accuse the United States of 
deliberately killing and maiming civilians 
in Vietnam with bombs and rockets and of 
burning little children with napalm bombs 
take note of the technique and results of 
Communist terrorism in Hong Kong, where 
the United States has been in no way in- 
volved. 

(Parenthetically, the napalm charges have 
been as severely distorted and exaggerated 
as the proven use of poison gas by Commu- 
nists and their stooges has been foolishly 
ignored.) 

In the weekly Associated Press Log, pub- 
Ushed for editors and bureaus, attention is 
called to the fact that Hong Kong has had 
four months of continuous Communist 
violence, 

AP staff people there have lived amid con- 
tinuing terror, some of it aimed specifically 
at them and not merely at anti-Communist 
Civilians and government personnel. 

The Chief of the AP bureau reports great 
dificulty in obtaining the news and greater 
difficulty in getting it out past government 
restrictions. He tells grim stories of a little 
girl and her baby brother being blown to bits 
by a terrorist bomb, or bombs planted in 
Playgrounds and of men doused with gasoline 
end set afire. 

These are the tactics used by the Commu- 
nists in areas where they are not in position 
to use massive force as the Soviets did in 
Putting down the Hungarian rebellion about 
ten years ago. Both the Soviets and the Red 
Chinese haye used deliberate starvation to 
bring their own people under the yoke. This 
is just as heartless if less bloody than the 
knife, the gun, the fragmentation grenade 
and the fire bomb. 

The latter, however, are the tools of the 
guerrillas and the less trained infiltrators by 
means of whom the Reds are exporting their 
“revolutions” and manning their vicious na- 
tional liberation fronts.” 

The Communists cannot afford to rely on 
Persuasion; where a free popular choice is 
allowed, they are rejected. Because the 
hard-core Communists are in a minority 
everywhere, even in China and Russia, they 
must use terror and brute force to stage their 
takeovers, if more subtle means fall, and to 
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rule when they do gain control, by whatever 
method. 

Southeast Asia ls rapidly becoming a land 
of terror where the United States and, to a 
lesser degree, Great Britain have not suc- 
ceeded in establishing stable governments as 
in Burma, Indonesia and Malaysia, not to 
mention the Philippine Republic. Thailand. 
Laos, Cambodia and others, as well as Viet- 
nam are feeling it. 

And, unless the United States cleans out 
the Cuban snake pit soon, the Communists 
will have gained the strength and trained 
and infiltrated guerrillas and other agents to 
do the same thing in Latin America. 

It is already starting anew in Venezuela, 
despite the forthright and effective manner 
in which the civillan police dealt with the 
Reds in their efforts to upset the last elec- 
tions. 


The Riots Must Cease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, today, in Sep- 
tember 1967, the United States stands 
uniquely challenged by circumstance 
and the force of history. We are con- 
fronted by a crisis through which we 
must, if we are to survive, be guided by 
firmness of purpose, clarity of vision, and 
staunchness of spirit. We must, as a peo- 
ple, devote ourselves unreservedly to the 
principles of social justice and individual 
concern espoused by the Founding Fa- 
thers. It is within the power of the pres- 
ent age to vindicate the historic prom- 
ise of freedom and equality symbolized in 
the name of America; it is equally pos- 
sible for us to show the world that the 
nation from which history has expected 
so much is in reality no more than a 
vicious fraud: that our unprecedented 
experiment in democracy is in truth a 
sordid sham, a sorry compromise with 
the forces of selfish intolerance—char- 
acterized by neither sincerity nor honest 
intent. 

Today we are engaged, with renewed 
intensity, in the ancient struggles which 
have always been uniquely human: the 
struggles for mastery over the elements 
and for victory over the forces of dark- 
ness in the human soul. In the first of 
these struggles, we are achieving a 
modicum of success—though it is a suc- 
cess which at every turn is qualified by 
the same technology that has fed it. 

Let me explain what I mean: 

The extirpation of polio and measles, 
for example, leaves only more obvious, 
and intolerable, the menace of cancer, 
mental illness, or heart disease. Having 
vanquished the now quaintly historical 
threat of smallpox and plague, we stand 
helpless before a compulsive national 


urge to misuse new discoveries—to foul 
our lungs with cigarette smoke or to de- 
file our minds and chromosomes with 
hallucinogenic drugs. 

Consider the task of education, which 
grows increasingly difficult as the fund 
of human knowledge grows proportion- 
ately larger. Consider the tendency to- 
ward specialization, occasioned by our 
vast increase in knowledge, which 
threatens to reduce us all to computer- 
ized, dehumanized automatons. 

Or consider the problems created by 
our highly complex, urbanized society 
problems requiring solutions which only 
constant scientific research and techno- 
logical invention can provide. 


It is a challenging age in which we 
live; and discovery is often balanced by 
discouragement. But make no mistake: 
wherever science and technology lead, 
we do make progress, however small. If 
the elimination of one barrier reveals 
two greater obstacles, we know, none- 
theless, that the first one has been re- 
moved: polio is, in fact, obsolete, if 
cancer is not; and though our store of 
knowledge is doubling every decade, we 
have the computer, which helps us to 
cope with that increase. 

The tragic irony is that for all the 
scientific and technological advance- 
ment to our credit, we have failed ut- 
terly to improve our understanding of 
the nature and the spiritual’needs of 
man. It is as Toynbee has written: 

There has always been an extraordinary 
contrast between our amazing success in 
dealing with non-human nature, and by 
comparison, our amazing ill success in deal- 
ing with ourselves. 


As if to make Toynbee a prophet, we 
are vindicating his words at this mo- 
ment: the word crisis is written large 
across the face of America; and a curi- 
ous and debilitating anxiety has clouded 
our future with fear and uncertainty. 
We, who should know so well, with such 
confidence, our destiny and purpose in 
the world, stand terrified before the 
specter of our own inadequacy, our own 
tormented soul. 

Despite our wealth and our power, our 
numbers and our general enlightenment, 
we are a nation divided from within, and 
we are suffering the consequences of our 
dishonesty with ourselves. Our national 
conscience is playing the devil with our 
spiritual well-being, and the symptoms 
of the malaise will no longer lie dormant. 

In short, America is the scene of a 
dangerous conflict between its vested 
white interests and its Negro minority— 
& conflict whose origins are synonymous 
with American history itself. The sig- 
nificance which this conflict holds for all 
Americans is simply that the Negroes— 
and particularly those who dwell in the 
urban ghettos—refuse any longer to ac- 
cept the hypocrisy of white America 
which they find about them today. If the 
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American Negro has seen the advent of 
legislated justice before the law, he has 
not yet witnessed the reality of education 
and economic equality. The seriousness 
of the situation cannot be overempha- 
sized. The savage frustration felt by a 
large segment of the American popula- 
tion has found, in the summer just past, a 
tragic, yet all too predictable, outlet. Nor 
can the senseless and destructive riots 
which occurred from coast to coast last 
summer be dismissed merely as a tem- 
porary aberration. They are a natural 
eruption of a grave disorder in our social 
system, and they will not cease as long as 
the wound is not cleansed. 

I wish to make my position clear: 
these anomalous abrogations of the social 
order must cease; they must not be al- 
lowed to reoccur. We must seek to har- 
monize the interests and expectations of 
all segments of the population if we are 
to prosper in our common and historic 
pursuit of justice and equality before the 
law. 

It is, however, not only irrelevant, but 
also unwise, to call merely for antiriot 
legislation and a toughening of police se- 
curity. To be sure, the latter is a measure 
vital and necessary to the immediate res- 
toration of order and sanity. But strong- 
er police and court action are treatments 
only of the symptoms, not of the causes, 
of the illnesses which attend us. In order 
to make clear the gravity of the problem, 
and the deep-seated causes which under- 
lie it, let me explore with you the dis- 
heartening and disillusioning truth of our 
national state of affairs. It is, summarily, 
as Ernest Dunbar wrote recently in Look 
magazine: 

If there has to be a year, it will probably 
be 1967. In this year, a significant number 
of black Americans have given up hope in the 
“American Dream.” It was never more than 
a nightmare for them, but they clung to the 
notion that it would somehow be different 
for their sons and daughters—as their 
parents had earlier hoped it would be dif- 
ferent for them. Now, the message has been 
received from Oakland to Englewood: It isn't. 


It is, indeed, no different: 

Equal opportunity notices do not pre- 
vent the rejection of black applicants. 
Labor unions still find ways of prevent- 
ing black apprentices from joining train- 
ing programs, 

Black tenement dwellers watch while 
bulldozers level their rat-infested abodes, 
only to see erected new structures priced 
out of their reach. 

In schools throughout the land, 13 
years after the Supreme Court desegre- 
gation ruling, millions of black pupils are 
segregated in schools manned by teach- 
ers convinced of their inability to learn 
and resigned to producing yet another 
generation of domestic servants and pull- 
man car porters. 

In 1967, black youth, precluded from 
college deferment by second-rate educa- 
tion, are dying in numbers far out of 
proportion to black representation in the 
U.S. population. 

And thus the story unfolds. 

It is, of course, fatuous to expect an 
immediate rectification of the accumu- 
lated injustices of 200 years. It is un- 
realistic to expect the magic and 
immediate transformation of ignorance 
and disadvantage into skilled knowledge 
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and privilege. But it is as W. B. Bentham 
has aptly observed: 
By losing present time, we lose all time. 


And for the moment, it would seem, 
we are making ill use of the time at hand. 
What, then, should we, can we, do? 

I would propose three definite objec- 
tives, to the end that another year of 
lawless violence and anarchy be obviated, 
now and forever. 

First, we should implement the legisla- 
tion we now have on the books, that we 
may treat effectively and preventively 
the causes of potential violence which 
breed in the ghettos and slums. 

Of the many grievances calling for 
proper redress, the general areas of em- 
ployment, education, and housing are the 
most sensitive and gequire the most 
urgent treatment. Until the Negro can 
increase his earning power, and there- 
fore improve his physical environment, 
until educational opportunity becomes a 
reality for urban slum dwellers, as well 
as for the suburban middle class, we can 
expect no real improvement in the pres- 
ent mood of tension and mutual distrust. 

Let us first consider Federal job train- 
ing programs and their relevance to the 
problem at hand. The Job Corps, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and the 
manpower development training program 
all are the progeny of legislative action 
designed to better equip disadvantaged 
segments of the population to compete 
successfully in obtaining and holding oc- 
cupational positions essential to economic 
advancement. 

Improvement in occupational opportu- 
nity must be accompanied by an im- 
provement in living conditions, however. 
The possession of a better job does little 
to augment a person's concept of his own 
worth if he must all the while live in filth 
and squalor. Federal financial assistance 
to public housing is available under the 
provisions of existing statutes. Let us 
make use of it. 

Finally, and perhaps most vital, Fed- 
eral assistance to education is of unprece- 
dented scope and quantity. The broad 
provisions of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act offer hope for pre- 
school and remedial problems requiring, 
in addition, only the thoughtful and in- 
novative direction of local school authori- 
ties. Furthermore, the services of the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps may be used to 
mitigate the woeful inadequacy of ghetto 
instruction. 

We must, in short, marshal our total 
national resolve toward a conscientious 
and determined effort by which we can 
take advantage of the practical oppor- 
tunities made available by Federal stat- 
utes already in existence. 

In order to make existing legislation 
genuinely effective, however, we must 
first create among the populace an 
awareness of the immediacy of the prob- 
lem, so that the people will support the 
measures provided by law. For even as we 
must protect the sanctity of law against 
criminal violence, so must we remember 
that every law should be for the purpose 
of the common good. Thus, we can best 
ensure proper obedience to the law by 
the wise implementation of edicts de- 
signed to further the public welfare. 

Finally, we must renew our national 
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determination to deal with this problem 
now We can no longer afford to post- 
pone action. Twenty million Americans 
can no longer be denied the amenities en- 
joyed by 180 million Americans. Nor can 
we tolerate the inevitable consequences 
of such continued denial. It is time for us 
to demonstrate to the Negro that we in- 
tend for him more than equivocal and 
pious cant; it is time for us to prove, in 
the words of Locke, that— 

The actions of men are the best interpre- 
ters of their thoughts. 


The conversion of thought to deed, in- 
tention to action, will inevitably create a 
degree of unrest and upheaval. The times 
immediately before us will be difficult: 

Nothing is so unstable as a bad situation 
that is beginning to improve— 


Wrote William V. Shannon recently in 
the New York Times. Psychologists, 
would confirm that statement. For de- 
spair is greatest when a long-wished-for 
goal first glimmers on the horizen. The 
end is at that moment for the first time 
conceivable, but yet so far away as to 
seem unattainable. But it has been 
glimpsed. And that one vision is sufficient 
to release all of the heretofore pent-up 
frustrations that were previously re- 
pressed and held in abeyance by the 
absence of all hope—by dull insensate, 
adject despair. 

But our cause is not without hope. It 
must not be. Our national purpose has 
been threatened before and it has pre- 
vailed. One hundred years ago Abraham 
Lincoln declared that a nation could not 
endure half slave and half free. It cannot 
today. It must continue to endure now, 
as it did then. Twice in this century we 
have defended the gates of the city from 
the barbarian without. Today we must 
confront the barbarian within ourselves. 
We must treat the sickness of the body 
politic and make it whole. 

We must face the future with confi- 
dence. We must not allow pessimism to 
replace our traditional faith in the 
American way. However serious the 
situation may be, we must remember 
that it is not the worst we have faced. 
And today we have the wealth and 
human resources which a century ago, 
two decades ago, we did not have. Tem- 
pered by fire, we must make perfect our 
will, remembering, perhaps, the cogent 
warning of T. S. Eliot: 

The last temptation is the greatest treason 
To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 


Let us prove that our victory over our- 
selves is every bit as convincing as our 
victory over the elements. Let us prove 
the admonition of Toynbee to be a judg- 
ment of the past, not of the future. 

Let us devote our every effort to nur- 
turing the small seed of hope which has 
been planted once again in the heart of 
the black America. I call on all Ameri- 
cans to attend the growth of that prom- 
ise, that it flourish in the bright light of 
reason and compassion, that it may not 
once again be stunted and warped by the 
deadly gaze of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. Let black and white Americans 
work together, in the perilous times 
ahead, that the day may come when the 
Negro will use his boundless energy, not 
in a negative capacity, toward the de- 
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struction of an imperfect order, but in 
the positive creation of a viable and 
healthy society of which he 1s an indis- 
soluble part. 

In appraising the future of a united 
America—black and white—the noted 
columnist Max Lerner has perceptively 
defined the role which the Negro must 
play. I leave you with his hopeful words, 
secure in the certain conviction that 
America will not betray her heritage and 
her trust: 

Black power is quite simply the power that 
Negroes have now and can have in the 
future—in their work, their professions, their 
business, their voting, their thinking and 
writing and singing, their office-holding and 
governing. Every ethnic group in American 
life has had to struggle for this, but not by 
the route of “getting its opponents,” not by 
looting and sniping, but by functioning. 

The Negro badge of color makes it all the 
harder, but there are no short cuts to this 
arduous task of learning one’s identity and 
becoming part of the power and community 
structure. 

If the Negroes feel that they must some- 
how lose the awe in which they have held 
whites in the past, then surely that has now 
happened. They have effectively shown that 
they hold neither whites nor police nor na- 
tional guardsmen in awe. What remains is 
to go from there to rebuild some trust be- 
tween the races, and between man and man, 
in a common effort at shared power and 
shared community. 


Congressional Approval of Executive 
Branch Commitments to Other Nations 
Sought 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
September 25, 1967, issue of the State, 
of Columbia, S. C., contains an editorial 
headlined “Open Covenants.” 

The editorial supports the resolution 
of the distinguished Senator from Ark- 
ansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] to discourage the 
executive branch from making commit- 
ments to other nations without congres- 
sional approval. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPEN COVENANTS 

The occasions on which we agree with Sen. 
J. William Fulbright, especially in the field of 
foreign affairs, are so rare as to warrant spe- 
cial notice. , 

This, then, is by way of drawing particular 
attention to a Fulbright proposal which is re- 
freshing in its clarity and comforting in its 
concern for the nation. 

The senator has offered a resolution in- 
tended to discourage the Executive branch 
from making commitments to other nations 
without congressional approval. 

The proposal has drawn support from a 
diverse group of doves and hawks, many of 
whom want to see some measure of balance 
restored to the Executive-Legislative rela- 
tionship. 
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There is also growing feeling that the 
United States, while involving itself where 
necessary to maintain and security, 
should not attempt to act as a policeman to 
the world. 

We like the Fulbright resolution because it 
is in line with our oft-expressed desire for 
“open covenants, openly arrived at.” 

The United States is already committed to 
the defense of 42 nations by treaties or agree- 
ments which have been, as required by the 
Constitution, approved by the Senate. There 
are also other agreements, all of which are 
not spelled out publicly, with many of the 
30-odd foreign nations in which the US. 
maintains military bases. 

Fulbright claims the Executive depart- 
ment has too often acted on the basis of al- 
leged national commitments, and sought 
later to justify its action “by dubious refer- 
ences to equally dubious prior commit- 
ments.” 

He is right when he says that Congress 
and the American people have a right to 
know what obligations we have abroad. 


The Neighborhood Action Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, the Neighbor- 
hood Action Crusade, introduced August 
1, in the House by Representatives 
CHARLES GOODELL, WILLIAM `COWGER, 
WILLIAM STEIGER, and myself, is still re- 
ceiving attention from our Governors and 
mayors. I would like to insert the follow- 
ing three letters in the Recorp concern- 
ing House Joint Resolution 759: 

Orry or Derrorr, 
September 18, 1967. 


Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BusH: The joint reso- 

lution offered in the House by you and Con- 

en Cowger, Goodell and Steiger on the 
establishment of a Neighborhood Action Cru- 
sade could be most helpful at this time in 
many areas of the nation. 

In Detroit, as in many other large cities, 
th) city’s anti-poverty agency serves this 
community organization function. 

Detroit's anti-poverty agency, the Mayor's 
Committee for Human Resources Develop- 
ment (HRD), is organized along lines which 
require that nonprofessionals from the pro- 
gram's target areas be hired as community 
aides to work in their own neighborhoods, 
maintaining a dialogue between residents of 
those neighborhoods and members of the 
so-called Establishment. These workers on 
the anti-poverty program's payroll also en- 
list the assistance of others in the neighbor- 
hood who serve in various capacities on a 
volunteer basis. 

Detroit has reaped great benefits from this 
portion of HRD's efforts on a continuing 
basis. During the recent riot, many of these 
workers were assigned to the streets to help 
counter rumors and to keep the City admin- 
istration and church and community lead- 
ers informed as to action in the street. Fol- 
lowing the riot, these were the people who 
helped the City with emergency food and 
clothing distribution, assisted in locating 
housing for those displaced by the riot and 
gave general assistance in the post-riot 
clean-up. 

In making a proposal such as yours for 
urban areas, lawmakers must understand 
that whatever the benefits of community 
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organization and yolunteer assistance, volun- 
teering is not a concept which has relevance 
m areas of hard-core poverty. It is unrealistic 
to expect much volunteer work from 

who are lacking adequate money to main- 
tain a proper life for themselves, 

This is not to indicate that our commu- 
nity organization efforts with its system of 
block clubs and citizen advisory committees, 
serving on a volunteer basis, are not effective 
or meaningful. It just should be clear that 
there are limits to what can be asked of a 
voluntary nature of persons with extremely 
limited resources of their own. 

My suggestion would be that future leg- 
Isla tion relevant to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity increase the official significance 
of these positions allowing for expansion 
of the role of the community workers, re- 
quiring that they live in the area they serve, 
increasing their opportunities for self-im- 
provement and advancement and, most im- 
portant, increasing the number of paid work- 
ers allowed each community action agency. 

With a proper balance of paid and volun- 
teer community workers, your concept of a 
Neighborhood Action Crusade would serve 
an important function. 

I look forward to your future action in this 
area. 

Sincerely. 
JEROME P. CAVANAGH, 
Mayor, 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROV- 
IDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, September 7, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
Committee on Education and Labor, House 
of Representatives, Longworth Office 


for your letter and the copy of your corre- 
spondence to the President regarding your 
interest in reducing national tensions. 

I am in complete agreement with you that 
the overwhelming majority of Negro Amer- 
icans are dedicated peace-loving citizens 
strongly opposed to disorder and violence. 
This faith was borne out in fact recently in 
a disorder in a section of Providence pre- 
dominantly inhabited by Negroes. After the 
first night of the disorder, many responsible 
Negro leaders and community-minded citi- 
zens volunteered to assist the police author- 
ities and local officials by circulating through 
the neighborhood and calling upon the resi- 
dents not to resort to violent action in any 
degree but to seek through positive action 
improvements on the problems. As a result 
of this cooperative action, the trouble soon 
subsided without any fatalities and a cur- 
few imposed by the Mayor of Providence was 
removed in a few days. There is no question 
but what the participation of the dedicated 
Negro citizens prevented the initial incident 
from developing into serious and violent dis- 
order. After conferring with the Mayor of 
Providence; I ordered a contingent of the 
State Police into the area to relieve local 
police and placed the Rhode Island National 
Guard on an alert as precautionary moves 
and, though these moves seemed to dis- 
courage increased activities, I am convinced 
that the Negro volunteers contributed to a 
very strong and valuable degree. 

You may be certain that your letter will 
serve my Office as a useful source of future 
reference. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JohN H. CHAFEE, 


Crry or TACOMA, WASH., 
September 6, 1967. 

Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran BnL: On August 1, 1967, you sent to 
me & copy of your joint resolution and your 
communication to President Johnson rela- 
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tive to the establishment of the Neighbor- 
hood Action Crusade for the purpose of keep- 
ing order in cities threatened with violence. 
Your communication to the President 
pointed up the success of the air raid war- 
den program in World War I, and suggested 
a similar step for the balance of the summer 
in the cities of the United States. 

This letter came while the National League 
of Cities was meeting in Boston at which 
time I served as President. 

While our meeting was in progress, the 
United States Conference of Mayors in con- 
junction with Urban America Incorporated 
working through the President's office, re- 
quested an emergency coalition meeting to 
take immeditae steps to formulate plans rela- 
tive to short and long term programs affect- 
ing the racial unrest within our major cities. 
Since I was completely involved at Boston 
in our own conference, where we were con- 
cerned with these same vtial matters, I felt 
that it was impossible for me to accept the 
special invitation from John Gunther of 
the United States Conference of Mayors to 
leave Boston and go to Washington, D.C. For 
that reason I asked Mayor Lindsay of New 
York City to represent me and to also ex- 
press my regrets. 

As you are no doubt aware, leaders in labor, 
industry, religion, education, civil rights, etc., 
called the Urban Coalition Emerging Con- 
vocation for August 23 and 24, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. I am making herewith a copy of 
the statement adopted by the conference. 
The language of this statement was deter- 
mined by a steering committee of which I 
was not an invited member. 

I invite your comments. 

Returning to your letter and its enclosures, 
please be advised that I think the idea is 
a good one. I will suggest something of this 
same nature for our own city provided, how- 
ever, that the Police Department and the 
many segments of negro population, small 
though the percentage may be, feels that 
this is advisable. As you are aware no single 
person nor group of persons seem to speak 
for the negroes as a whole, hence it is difi- 
cult to work in this area since one 
might be entirely to a plan which 
would be completely acceptable and sup- 
ported by another group. 

Thank you for your concern and consid- 
eration. 

Yours very truly, 
H. M. TOLLEFSON, 
Mayor. 


CRLA Misuse of OEO Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA s. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago I issued a press 
statement in which I called for an in- 
vestigation of the OEO-financed Call- 
fornia Rural Legal Assistance—CRLA— 
and its connection with the United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee— 
UFWOC. I feel that the time has long 
since passed that the CRLA’s activities 
and use of taxpayers’ money be brought 
to the attention of the public. 

It is my opinion that the CRLA has 
been misusing a $2 million OEO grant 
by associating itself with and aiding 
unionization efforts of the United Farm 
Workers. My colleagues will be interested 
in knowing that the UFWOC is presently 
being investigated by the California 
State Senate Un-American Activities 
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Committee for “subversive involvement” 
in recent farm labor strikes in the 18th 
District, which I represent in the Con- 
gress. I have further been informed by 
the president pro tempore of the Cali- 
fornia State Senate, who serves as the 
chairman of the committee, that “the 
report will indicate that Communist 
functionaries were at the scene” and that 
“we must conclude that they were 
involved.” 

The California Rural Legal Assistance, 
Inc., was organized pursuant to the gen- 
eral nonprofit corporation law of the 
State of California on March 3, 1966. 
Some of the early directors of the CRLA 
included leaders of the United Farm 
Workers, including the organization’s di- 
rector, Cesar Chavez. 

In September of 1966, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity attached certain 
special conditions to the activities of the 
corporation prior to the issuance of 
funds. Among the conditions was one 
which stated: 

The Rural Legal Assistance Program may 
not act as legal counsel for, nor supply any 
legal representation to any labor union or 
political organization. 


The California Rural Legal Assistance, 
Inc., has almost completely ignored the 
stated purposes for which it was formed 
and the special conditions imposed by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The list of questionable activities, and 
violations by the CRLA is long indeed. 
I stated in a letter to the General Ac- 
counting Office that I am willing to fur- 
nish the evidence, including photographs, 
a police report and signed statements, 
to aid in their investigation. There is no 
question in my mind that this informa- 
tion clearly points out the CRLA's par- 
ticipation in farm labor strikes organized 
by the United Farm Workers throughout 
the State of California. 

I think it is time for the OEO, Sar- 
gent Shriver and the CRLA to set the 
record straight in this matter by making 
a full and complete disclosure of their 
activities and the use of taxpayers’ 
money in unionizing activities for the 
UFWOC. What it should amount to is a 
top-to-bottom house cleaning. 

I will be the first to admit that the 
legal services program of the OEO, in 
itself, has merit, but when the taxpayers 
are footing the bill for legal services for 
the United Farm Workers Org 
Committee then it is time to call a halt, 
and I hope that others will join me in 
calling upon the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity to take immediate steps to 
sever the ties between the CRLA and the 
UFWOC. 


Informative Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 
Mr . EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 


(Mr. Dickinson], has recently written a 
letter to his constituents which I feel is 
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very informative and will be of interest 
to all Members. Mr. Drexrxsox's letter 
follows: 

Dear FolxSs: During a recent visit to the 
Second District I had the opportunity to 
discuss with many of you the critical issues 
facing our troubled nation today. I found 
upon my return to Washington that most 
of my colleagues also had been home talking 
to the people they represent. Like most 
Alabamians, the rest of the country is deep- 
ly concerned about our national and inter- 
national problems. In some very serious dis- 
cussions with other members of Congress, 
here is the clear-cut consensus that came 
into focus: 

Vietnam—Americans are frustrated with 
the Johnson Administration's limited, no 
win” policy. There is a growing feeling that 
we should win in Vietnam, or get out, These 
have been my feelings. since I was sent to 
Congress by you. We cannot continue to 
sacrifice our boys in a war the Administra- 
tion has no intention of winning, In fact, 
the Johnson Administration and Secretary 
McNamara are holding the military back. 

Tazes—Citizens across the country are 
strongly opposed to the President's so-called 
“war tax.” I am talking, of course, about his 
proposed 10 percent surtax. If the Adminis- 
tration would cut back on non-essential do- 
mestic spending we would not have to raise 
taxes to get the extra money we need to 
finance the war. I will not vote for a tax 
increase uniti the Administration cuts back 
domestic and foreign aid spending. 

Crime—Criminal activity, both organized 
(Mafia-type) and acts of violence in the 
streets, is on the increase. Violence and riot- 
ing this summer have understandably 
aroused resentment from law-abiding citi- 
zens. The Johnson Administration pays lip 
service to the need to curtall this lawlessness, 
but has been slow to initiate action. I am 
happy to report that the House, however, has 
taken steps to help even the odds in favor of 
our overworked law enforcement agencies. 

Earlier this month the House approved 
what believe to be two sound law enforce- 
ment bills, One allows the District Attorney 
to appeal the decision of a federal judge 
who orders sized property to be returned 
or that certain evidence may not be used 
when that propery or evidence makes up he 
bulk of the D.A.’s case. The present law reads 
that such seized property must be returned if 
the judge so orders and there is no appeal 
from the decision. This means that in many 
cases the charges must be dropped. This bill 
was approved 311 to 1. It should help make it 
more difficult for the gullty to go unpun- 
ished because of legal technicalities. 

The other bill, approved unanimously, 
provides additional benefits to state or local 
law enforcement officers or their survivors if 
they are disabled or killed while attempting 
to apprehend federal law violators. These of- 
ficers would get the same benefits already 
authorized for federal employees, less any 
benefits provided by the state or local gov- 
ernment. This would cover city, county and 
state law enforcement officers. It is hoped 
that his legislation will help police depart- 
ments keep their veteran officers and aid 
recruitment of new officers. 

Veterans’ affairs—I appeared before the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs recently in 
support of legislation which has been intro- 
duced to provide for an increase in the in- 
come limits for veterans and widows of vet- 
erans receiving pensions, Although prices on 
all goods and services have been rising stead- 
ily for the past few years, the outide income 
limit on veterans’ pensions is the same as it 
was in 1960. Increased Social Security benefits 
will, in many instances, result in the reduc- 
tion or extinction of pensions. I favor legis- 
lation which will raise income limts of pen- 
soned veteran to a realistic level. 

Defense appropriation trimmed—Congress 
approved a $69.9 billion defense appropria- 
tion this month, but not before we cut $1.6 
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billion from the President's request. I feel 
that this reduction is justified, even in an 
appropriation as important as defense. Un- 
necessary spending in every department of 
the government should be stopped. For in- 
stance, the President asked for $287 million 
jor the Navy verston of the controversial TFX 
aircrajt, now known as the F-111B. Congress 
cut this nearly in half, providing $148 million 
for eight P-111B planes and continued devel- 
opment of the craft. 

You will recall that this is the plane De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara over- 
ruled three independent boards and the 
military to build—at a higher cost than 
other bids, because he claimed it would be a 
savings in the long run as both the Navy and 
the Air Force could use the same plane. The 
Air Force is trying to get the “bugs” out of 
Its model (the F-111A), and the Navy says 
ite version (the F-111B) is not acceptable 
and probably never will be because of its 
weight. In fact, the Navy ls suing the bullder, 
Genera] Dynamics, to recover part of the 
money it spent trying to correct defects. 

If the Navy cannot use this plane, then the 
whole purpose of selecting this particular 
design has no justification, and Mr. Mc- 
Namara has indeed done what Senator John 
McClellan of Arkansas charged—that Mc- 
Namara committed a “billion dollar blunder.” 
The F-111A is being tested at Nellis AFB, 
Nevada. I intend to make a personal inspec- 
tion of the aircraft and I will report my 
findings to you next month. 

Committee action—Our work on the Armed 
Services Committee has covered a number of 
important issues this session, most of which 
I told you about in the last newsletter. A 
bill we now have under study would increase 
compensation for military personnel. There 
are four specific in the existing law 
recommended by this legislation: 1) It in- 
creases the basic monthly pay by 5.6 percent 
effective Oct. 1, 1967; 2) It increases the al- 
lowances provided under the Dependents’ 
Assistance Act of enlisted personnel in the 
lowest. pay grades (E-1 to E-4) with less 
than four years of military service, effective 
July 1, 1967; 3) It provides authority to the 
Department to pay basic allowance for quar- 
ters and the dislocation allowance to certain 
bachelor personnel in conjunction with a 
permanent change of station, effective July 
1, 1967; and 4) It provides a special higher 
basic pay rate for the senior non-commis- 
sioned officer position in each of the military 
services, effective Oct. 1, 1967. We should 
complete work on this bill in the near fu- 
ture and make our recommendations. 

Visitors—With the peak visitors season just 
behind us, I thought I'd take the opportunity 
to say how much I've enjoyed having Second 
District visitors come by to see me. It's al- 
Ways a pleasure to have you come by, and 
my Office is open to everyone. When you're 
in Washintgon, I hope you will make it a 
point to drop in to say hello. Also, I'm always 
happy to assist in any way possible to make 
your visit a pleasant one. Listed below are 
some of you who visited with me this sum- 
mer: Mr. and Mrs, Roy Stansell and Susan, 
Mty; Mr. and Mrs. L.T. Chestnut, Mty; Mrs. 
Sidney Shinbaum, Mty; Curtis Springer, Jr., 
Drucilla and John, Mty; West Point Cadets 
Bill Wallis of Florida and John Bryant, Child- 
ersburg; Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Bearman, Linda 
and Mark, B'ham; Mrs. N. Sol Bearman, 
B'ham; Mr. and Mrs. Ben T. Williams, Taylor 
and David, Andalusia; Ann Riall, Mobile; 
Chris Warner, Mty; Mr. James E. Howard, 
Mty; Kenneth Blaylock, Mty; Mr. and Mrs. 
Gid Cottle, Andalusia; Mrs. John A. Fuller, 
Selma; Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Warren, Mty; Mr. 
L. C. Stabler and Family, Troy; Mr. Melvin 
Carter and Family, Ft. Deposit; Danny Reid, 
Mty; Lt. Col. Wm. Bacon and Family, Max- 
well AFB; Mr. Wm. H. Rodimon, Marion; 
Kemper Waters, Mty; Kathryn Waller, Mty; 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Rice, Childersburg; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dade Lancaster, Debbie and 
Kaye, Andalusia; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Rowe, 
Kevin and Glenn, Mty; Mr. and Mrs. Winfred 
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Davis and Russ, Mty; Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Mal- 
lory, Keith and Tobey, Mty; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. McGehee and Martha, Greenville; Mrs. 
Omer Cox, Roger and Debbie, formerly from 
Maxwell AFB, now stationed at Andrews AFB, 
Md; Doctors Otto Burton and A. E, Thomas, 
Mty. Co. Health Dept.; Bobby McSwean, Ab- 
beyille; Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Cornwell and 
Family, Mty; Mr. and Mrs. Joe Hurley, Vir- 
gil and Pam, Mty; Mr. J. C. Oliver, Mty; Chris 
Mooney, Mty; Ken and Jackie McLeod, Gulf 
Shores; Mrs. Frank Arnold, Forrest, Amy and 
Sid, Luverne; Mr. Kirby Smith, Mty; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Lawrence, Mty; Jerry Bailey, Dot- 
han; David Ward, Mty; Richard Medley, Mty; 
Curtis Liles, Sylacauga; Mrs. J, B. Brannan, 
Mty; Mr. and Mrs. Kenny Kaiser, Elberta; 
Mrs. E. N. Wright, Mathews; Gerhardt Engel, 
Summerdale; Miss Martha McInnis, Mty; Mr. 
Joe Hall, Mty; Lt. Col Paul Pharis and Capt. 
George Cox, Ala. Nat'l. Guard, Mty; John F. 
Houpet, Mty; Mr. and Mrs. Carrol! Puckett, 
ty. 


Is Acoustical Pollution Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


＋ 


HON. JOHN N. ERLEN BORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 
northern Illinois has been visited, once 
again, by American aircraft which fiy 
faster than sound and which, in attain- 
ing these great speeds, create a sonic 
boom. 

Our Air Force is the culprit here, and 
it tries to be fair and candid with the 
victims of these manmade thunderclaps. 
As an aside, I may point out that the 
supersonic transport plane, on which our 
Government will spend too many mil- 
lions of dollars, will make these sonic 
booms an everyday occurrence in many 
parts of our country. At this moment, 
the SST project has few friends in 
northern Tllinois. 

The Air Force has told people to re- 
port any damage resulting from these 


_ sonic booms—but pity the poor, mis- 


guided propertyowner who complies. 

I have gotten the evidence from Mr. 
Theodore O. Elsner, of Addison, III., as 
to what happens. On July 26, a vase in 
the Elsner home was cracked by a sonic 
boom. This was not the greatest vase 
in the world. It was not a priceless fam- 
ily heirloom. Rather, it cost $5.95, a fact 
which was included in Mr. Elsner's re- 
port to the Air Force. 

It would have been enough if the Air 
Force had sent him an apology, and he 
would have been happy if they had sent 
him the $5.95, although he did not really 
expect that. 

What did he get? 

Let me list the items: 

First. A letter of explanation running 
three pages, which proved conclusively 
that the sonic boom could not have 
caused the vase to crack. 

Second. A two-page form entitled In- 
structions for Submission of Claim.” 

Third. A one-page “Certificate of 
Ownership.” 

Fourth. A one-page “Claim for Sonic 
Boom Damage” form, in triplicate. 

Fifth. A form entitled “Statement of 
Claimant in Support of Claim for Dam- 
age or Injury,” which is four pages long. 
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Sixth. Two copies of a two-page form 
entitled “Statement of Witness.” 

Seventh. A form entitled “Statement 
Concerning Insurance.” 

In all, Mr, Elsner received 18 pages of 
forms to be filled out—all because he did 
what the Air Force had asked him to do 
by way of newspaper stories. 

I can only suggest that this bureau- 
cratic overkill startled and saddened Mr. 
Elsner. He is less concerned about the 
loss of his vase than about his loss of 
respect for a government which gives this 
thousand-dollar treatment to a $5.95 urn 
for flowers. 

He and his neighbors are no doubt 
concerned about another thought. What 
kind of claims will be faced by the Gov- 
érnment and the aircraft industry when 
the supersonic transport makes these 
sonic booms an everyday occurrence all 
over the country? 

We Americans now are troubled by 
water pollution and air pollution, Is 
acoustical pollution next? j 


Paul Harvey’s Program From Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPFI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the following excerpts 
from a nationwide broadcast on Tues- 
day, September 12, 1967: 

(By Paul Harvey) 

This is Jackson, Mississippi. At least once 
every year for a dozen years I have returned 
to Jackson to watch the Southland's excit- 
ing economic renaissance which is nowhere 
more apparent than right here. Figuratively, 
even in so short a while I have watched them 
build skyscrapers over the blacksmith’s shop. 
I have seen the long-time cotton crop econ- 
omy diversified and amplified. I saw much 
Yankee industry syphoned off from up there, 
settle here in the greener fields and cleaner 
air and water, water everywhere. But Missis- 
sippi is just not chasing smoke stacks any 
more; much more deliberately now this state 
is planning its future selectively. Modern in- 
dustry {Invests much in what's called R & D, 
Research and Development; while marketing 
one product the progressive industry is busy 
looking for others; well, in this state they 
have created a Research and Development 
Commission, The State’s own. Running out 
ahead to meet tomorrow, to be ready for the 
future, to be preparing for it today, in every 
way, they are educating and training and 
retraining manpower. Adapting and adjust- 
ing and co-operating toward the end, that 
tomorrow can't possibly take Mississippi by 
surprise. I am here today to help them 
launch this year’s United Givers Campaign. 
The same thing we call The Community 
Fund, Community Chest in other areas. And 
the dynamism with which these Mississip- 
Plans apply themselves to providing for their 
own home folks through these 33 charities 
is so contagious I want to get out there and 
ring door bells myself. I shan't .. I shall 
need restrain myself, for if there is anything 
the South does not need it is another Yan- 
kee coming down here trying to tell them 
how to conduct their affairs. Now, I guess we 
can't lecture to the South any more on how 
to dress—with our own slip showing. That 
has changed, too. Today's Jackson Daily 
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News and Clarion Ledger report race strife 
in Milwaukee factually; not with pompous 
self-righteous condemnation, as the North- 
ern press once reported on what was con- 
sidered “the Southern problem.” These folks 
who have been down that painful road are 
disinclined to-salt others’ open wounds. And, 
you see, there isn’t—there is really nothing 
new about the tantrum syndrome. There 
have been some since Old Testament times 
who would lie in the street and kick up their 
heels and threaten and demand whatever 
they wanted and neither their demands or 
this tantrum technique have changed much, 
The South found the most effective deter- 
rent to anti-social conduct is firmness. Last 
year of all our 50 states, Mississippi had less 
crime than 48 of them. Mississippi has the 
second lowest crime rate in the nation and 
in the reduction of crime, in the past year, 
Missisisppi leads the entire nation. Now may 
I run that by again? While the rest of us 
cower behind shuttered windows or try to 
survive the big city’s jungle with armed 
guards and dogs on most every street cor- 
ner and on every public conveyance, while 
our crime rate continues to increase seyen 
times faster than our population is increas- 
ing, Mississippi's crime rate, already low, is 
decreasing. More improvement last year than 
in any other state in our nation. So the 
firmness the Yankee press found repugnant 
. it might want to reconsider. 

Well, last evening, unescorted, unarmed 
and unafraid, I strolled the main streets 
and side streets of this lovely lawnscaped 
southern city, here, where the races have 
worked together and lived together in many 
neighborhoods for generations, I was able 
to window shop and browse about and ex- 
change respectful greetings with friends of 
both races, and fellowship with bright-eyed, 
neatly dressed school-agers of both sexes 
and without any doubt about which was 
which. 

Last evening I revisited our America the 
Beautiful as it once was and, God willing, 
may some day by again. From Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi; Paul Harvey. Good day. 


Midwestern Regional Republican 
Women’s Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1967 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 


urday it was my privilege to serve as™ 


moderator of a panel of Republican 
Members of Congress in a discussion of 
some of our major national problems. It 
was a part of the Midwestern Regional 
Republican Women's Conference held at 
the Pick-Congress Hotel in Chicago. 

Each member of the panel was select- 
ed to discuss a subject on which he is 
recognized to be especially knowledge- 
able. After a short presentation of his 
individual views, the panel member was 
subjected to the most searching ques- 
tions by the audience. 

Congressman Tom KLEPPE, of North 
Dakota, served on that panel with agri- 
culture as his assignment. He has come 
to be recognized as something of an au- 
thority in that field. He is a member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
While a junior in service on that com- 
mittee, he is a senior in his knowledge of 
his subject. This he has demonstrated in 
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his work in Congress and this he proved 
in his discussion of agriculture at the 
meeting last Saturday. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp his opening statement. I 
wish I had available to me the audience 
questions asked of him following his 
statement and the forthright, factual 
answers he so ably made to each and 
every question. 

Congressman Krxrrr's remarks follow: 


A few days ago, I visited with a Western 
North Dakota rancher who was berating the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for its monu- 
mental “goof” in vastly underestimating the 
number of cattle in the country. You may 
recall that last January the Department sud- 
denly discovered its previous estimates were 
wrong—that there were actually some 4 mil- 
lon more cattle than USDA had been report- 
ing. This had a disastrous effect on cattle 
prices which were already low. It cost cattle- 
men million of dollars. 

“One thing for sure,” said this rancher, “if 
Orville Freeman can't count sheep better 
than cattle, he must have a tough time get- 
ting to sleep.” 

Well, you can bet your last copper quarter 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is doing his 
share of tossing and turning these nights, 
what with farm prices banging on the floor 
and farm costs punching through the ceil- 
ing. Sleep probably doesn't come too easily, 
either, to Democrat farm state office-holders 
who, in 1968, must face the hopping maddest 
bunch of farmers this country has ever seen. 

Back in Washington, the chief occupant of 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue can draw little 
satisfaction from polls which show him less 
popular with farmers than with any other 
large economic group in America. As of today, 
I am convinced that any of the Republicans 
who are being mentioned as 1968 Presidential 
candidates could snow LBJ under in virtually 
every rural precinct in the country. Right 
now, I can’t see him carrying a single farm 
state In the Midwest or the West. 

A few months ago, Senator Milton R. Young 
and I ran separate polls in North Dakota on 
the Johnson rating. They showed not only 
that several different Republicans could de- 
feat the President handily but that Bobby 
Kennedy is also more popular with voters 
than LBJ. 

In the poll, I asked several thousand farm- 
ers to rate the kind of a job Orville Freeman 
is doing as Secretary of Agriculture. Seven 
per cent said “good”; 27 per cent sald “fair”; 
and a whopping 66 per cent said “poor”. 

You don't have to search far for the causes 
of farm discontent—only to your own books, 
if you happen to be a farmer, or to a few cold 
statistics if you are not. What used to be 
called the farm cost-price squeeze isn’t a 
squeeze anymore—it's a crunch. 

Farm production expenses climb to new, 
all-time highs month after month, while 
farm prices decline or, at best, hold about 
steady. Moreover, prices paid by farmers for 
the goods and services they must purchase 
will predictably continue to rise so long as 
this Nation remains on its Johnson-gener- 
ated inflationary binge. All of the evidence 
points toward a widening disparity between 
prices paid by farmers and those they receive. 

Today average prices for farm products are 
running about 4 per cent below those of a 
year ago, while prices paid by farmers are 
up 3 per cent. This widening imbalance 18 
reflected in the parity ratio—the yardstick 
designed to measure farm prosperity—which 
currently stands at 75, compared with 81 a 
year earlier. In other words, farmers are re- 
ceiving just three-fourths of what the gov- 
ernment says is a fair return for their pro- 
duction. Moreover, with record-breaking 
crops of wheat, feed grains and soybeans now 
moving to market, prices may decline even 
further. The only certainty in the parity 
equation is that farm costs will continue to 
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mount as to taxes go higher, as the price of 
machinery moves upward and as the latest 
round of wage increases cranks new infia- 
tionary pressures into the economy. 

Consider for a moment these facts: 

(1) Prices received by farmers in 1966 were 
2 per cent lower than the 1947-49 average. 
But retail prices paid by consumers for food 
increased 40 per cent from the 1947-49 base 
period, reflecting sharply increased market- 
ing and processing costs. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of constantly increasing efficiency on 
American farms and a large increase in non- 
farm wages and salaries, the average family 
spent only 18.1 per cent of its income, after 
taxes, for food in 1966—the lowest ever. 

(2) During the last 20 years, hourly earn- 
ings of industrial workers increased by 123 
per cent, while corporate dividends rose by 
232 per cent. Over the same period, from 1947 
to April 1967, average farm prices fell 11 per 
cent. This dropped the April parity ratio to 
72, lowest in 33 years. å 

(3) The blended price for wheat, including 
the $1.36 certificates, is now around $1.80 
per bushel in western North Dakota. By way 
of contrast, the national average price re- 
ceived for wheat by farmers in 1947 was $2.29 
per bushel. This does not tell the full story, 
however. Since 1947 the value or purchasing 
power of a dollar has shrunk by one-third. 
This would make the 1947 wheat price $3.05 
per bushel, in terms of 1967 dollars. 

(4) Net farm income for 1967 is estimated 
at $14.6 billion, compared with $17.1 billion 
in 1947. But here again we are talking in 
terms of vastly different dollars. The $14.6 
billion figure becomes only $9.8 billion when 
you translate it into 1947 dollars. To put it 
another way, net farm income in 1967 will be 
about 42 per cent lower than it was in 1947, 
in terms of constant dollars. Has any other 
economic group taken a 42 per cent pay cut 
over the last 20 years? 

This is the price American farmers are 
paying for inflation. They, along with retired 
people and others living on fixed incomes, 
are the principal victims of costs 
which are pushed ever higher by the Federal 
Government’s own fiscal policies, Many 
farmers have told me that they could survive 
on today’s agricultural prices, depressed as 
they are, if production costs were at the levels 
of 15 or 20 years ago. But they cannot make 
it in an economy where the price of virtually 
everything they sell goes down, while their 
production costs move higher and higher, 
with no end in sight. 

The inevitable result of all of this has 
been a continuing migration of farmers from 
the land. Approximately 100,000 farm units 
are liquidated each year. Some 600,000 farm 
people move to the towns and cities each 
year. Since 1950, the U.S. farm population 
has declined from 23 million to less than 
12 million—a drop of about 50 per cent. In 
1950, more than 15 per cent of the Nation's 
total population lived on farms. Today it is 
less than 6 per cent. 

To me it seems deplorable that this trend 
should continue. But it is continuing. A re- 
cently published study by President John- 
son's National Advisory Commission on Food 
and Fiber indicates that the 3.2 million farm 
units in the United States today will shrink 
to about 2 million by 1980. This is a more 
optimistic estimate than some of the Presi- 
dent's advisers came forward with 2 years ago 
when they foresaw a need for only 1 million 
farms in the future. 

Republican candidates for public office 
in farm states and districts will not lack for 
issues. But it seems to me that we must 
offer more than just criticism of Adminis- 
tration farm programs and their disastrous 
consequences. We must also offer construc- 
tive alternatives. Here are five proposals 
which I believe would strengthen farm prices 
immediately—and they could all be accom- 
plished without new legislation: 

1. A freeze on stocks of government-owned 
wheat, feed grains and other storable com- 
modities. These holdings could be insulated 
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from the market as a strategic reserve not 
to be offered for sale at less than 100 per 
cent of parity. 

2. A stepped up Food for Peace program. 
It seems to me that we should be placing 
more emphasis on supplying food, rather 
than military hardware, to hungry people in 
the non-Communist world. 

3. An Increased government loan rate of 
1244 per cent on storable farm commodities 
which would be in line with the inflation 
“catch-up” raise for Social Security recipi- 
ents. 

4. An improved livestock and crop report- 
ing system. As I indicated earlier, farmers 
are often the victims of price declines 
brought on by inaccurate government esti- 
mates. 

5. Tighter controls over imports of farm 
commodities already in surplus within the 
United States. Dairy farmers and cattlemen, 
for example, have seen their prices sharply 
depressed in recent years by competitive im- 
portations. 

Some of these steps are stopgap measures 
but they would reverse the disastrous drop in 
farm prices overnight. It seems to me this 
must be done first, as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the development of an improved, 
long-range program for American agricul- 
ture. 


It is quite possible that time and the 
population explosion at home and abroad 
will eventually take care of America's farm 
price and surplus problems. But for 1968, I 
believe we Republicans must offer American 
farmers immediate hope. If we do this, we 
will hold the farm vote which now seems 80 
securely Republican. 


It's Now Impossible for Police To Protect 
Public in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
implementation of article 35 of the New 
York penal law makes it virtually im- 
possible for a policeman to defend the 
public or himself. 

Many officers in that State have been 
browbeaten as to when they can and can- 
not fire a weapon. In the split second it 
might take to save an innocent victim's 
life, the law-enforcement officer is busy 
trying to remember his past brainwash- 
ing—which must come first. 

A theoretical case has been brought to 
light. Suppose an assailant is chasing a 
female would-be victim—and she is three 
or four steps ahead of her assailant. Can 
the law-enforcement officer discharge 
his weapon? No, not in New York, be- 
cause this new type of enforcement the- 
orizes that the weapon cannot be dis- 
charged on behalf of the victim because 
said victim is making a successful escape. 
How ridiculous. 

Mr. Speaker, by previous permission, 
I include the following editorial and a 
most timely article from the New York 
Independent of September 18, 1967: 

Cap PISTOLS FOR POLICE — 

On Septemhber Ist the new State Penal 

Law went into effect. Police Commissioner 


Howard R. Leary set up special regulations 
for the police, It seems year after year the 
laws are being changed to make life easier 
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for the criminal and tougher for the police- 
man. Unless we reverse this attitude we will 
end up with the “laws of the jungle.” 

In fact, some of the Liberals in politics 
may next suggest that we give the police a 
cap pistol and a special brand of lollypop to 
give the criminal element. As an observer of 
this critical situation, the real victim and 
loser will be the law-abiding John Q. Citizen. 
I suggest to the ordinary voter that he wake 
up and take an active part in community 
matters. 

Vote out of office every incompetent “Lib- 
eral” office holder, and the voter should not 
hesitate to stand up and be counted. To save 
your freedom you must fight for it 365 days a 
year; otherwise we will wake up some day 
and find it's Too Late! 


New York Police News 


The New York Penal Law, Article 35, which 
was put into effect on September 1, 1967, has 
startled New Yorkers. This section of the 
Penal Law was adopted by the New York 
State Legislature in 1965. 

It deals with the question of when a police- 
man may fire his gun. The law is so ambiva- 
lent that no policeman can in the heat of an 
attack make the proper determination as to 
whether he may or may not use his gun. The 
law makes it impossible for a policeman to 
defend himself or the public. 

The question is: How did this thing hap- 
pen? Men who were in the Legislature are 
whining that the Penal Code was given to 
them at the last minute; that it was iong and 
complicated and that they voted on the law 
in its entirety. 

The representatives of the PBA and of the 
citizens’ committees have had two years’ time 
in which to raise their voices t this 
legal monstrosity. They have allowed it to 
slide through. 

We face an emergency. The time has come 
when all must join in a concerted effort to 
repeal Article 35. The time has also come to 
pass laws that will protect the innocent and 
apprehend the criminal, and not vice versa. 


Hidden Part of Racial Violence Not Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent article in the Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
Examiner directs the light of perspective 
on the revolutionary aspect of the racial 
violence that has rocked America. Syndi- 
cated Columnist William S. White re- 
states the frequently voiced opinion that 
a small minority of Negroes are behind 
the violence, and calls for lawful action 
to neutralize the threats that extremists 
pose to the advancement of civil rights 
in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. White’s 
article to our colleagues, and insert it 
in the RECORD: 

HIDDEN Part oF RACIAL VIOLENCE Nor Civ 
RIGHTS 
(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON —The hidden part of the ice- 
berg of racial violence has nothing whatever 
to do with civil rights. There will be no solu- 
tion until this ugly but powerful reality is 


fully grasped. 
The extremist Negro leadership Is exploit- 
ing Negro discontent—some of it justified 
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and much of it fictitious and wholly trumped 
up—to destroy the lawful, bipartisan foreign 
policy of the United States against commu- 
nist aggression in general and specifically to 
force this nation to abandon its commit- 
ment to the invaded people of South Viet- 
nam. 

This is the frightening core of it all and 
this terrible truth is eluding the more lib- 
eral politicians of both parties, who from 
the best motives are in turn wholly obscur- 
ing the real name of this game. They are in- 
cessantly talking as though the crisis is 
purely domestic, and as though it can be 
cured solely by the panicky pouring out of 
countless additional billions of dollars for 
urban renewal and other reforms which are 
desirable in themselves. 

The three most implacable of the black 
power leaders—Stokely Carmichael, H. Rap. 
Brown and Floyd McKissick—are simply rev- 
olutionaries is as pisin as day itself. It was 
plain long before Carmichael went to Cuba 
to receive the warm salutes of Fidel Castro 
and to call upon American Negroes to take 
up arms “from New York to California, from 
Canada to Mexico.” 

In these grim and factual circiumstances 
proposals for “Marshal Plans" for Negro citi- 
zens and vast, cloudy crash programs to buy 
off public disorder by Federal funds are 
nightmarishly ill-conceived. To say that more 
must be done to bring Negroes into full 
participation In American society is right 
and just. To say that this should be done 
in open panic under naked political and 
social blackmail, with rioters’ pistols pointed 
publicly at the United States Government 
itself, is to accept a proposition indefensible 
in elementary public morality and bankrupt 
in simple fact. 

For these disorders are occurring at a time 
when more is already being done at greater 
cost for an undeniably underprivileged mi- 
nority than has been done in all the pre- 
vious two centuries of the American experi- 
ence. The conclusion that more and more 
money is the one true answer here is thus 
demonstrably wrong, however compassionate 
its motive. 

It is a notion that misses every actuality 
in this whole dreadful affair. It assumes that 
the great body of American Negroes is ap- 
proaching a state of rebellion where the 
clear and self-evident fact is that nowhere 
has more than a tiny Negro minority been 
involved in riot and anarchy. It leads such 
public men as Vice-President Hubert H. 
Humphrey and Sen. Robert F. Kennedy to 
speak in public as though the very founding 
stones of the Republic might crumble at 
any moment. 

It rejects the testimony of the best pos- 
sible authorities—the governors and mayors 
in areas of infection—that legitimate civil 
rights grievances have not been the operative 
causes of violence. It ignores the solemn word 
of a liberal Democratic Governor of New 
Jersey, Richard Hughes, that the horror in 
Newark was brought off by fewer than five 
per cent of its Negroes and that of this five 
per cent the majority had criminal records, 
It ignores the consensus of the National Con- 
ference of Mayors that our tortured cities ~ 
have been the work of men not at all in- 
terested in civil rights. It waves aside the 
sworn testimony of honorable police of- 
ficials to similar effect. 

This malady will never be cured until the 
firmest of action, entirely lawful but also 
entirely remorseless, is taken to put down 
Negro extremists, Only then can the genuine 
problems of racial disorder and racial un- 
fairness be honestly and justly and wisely 
met. No rational society can continue to 
hide its eyes from patent truth. And ra- 
tional men, however opposed on principle 
to a war in Vietnam, can no longer condone 
or co-operate with a clear and present dan- 
ger to the constitutional conduct, by elected 
officials, of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 
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The Kind of Leadership Needed in Our 
Society Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 17, 1967, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the Mount Sinai Baptist Church in 
Houston and hearing a wonderful ser- 
mon by Rev. S. J. Gilbert. Because 
Reverend Gilbert highlighted such an 
important problem existing in our society 
today, I include the following excerpts in 
the Recorp so that my colleagues may 
have benefit of Reverend Gilbert's 
remarks: 

In the first place, the type of leader 
Joshua made in his own time is the kind 
of leaders we need in our society today. 
Joshua was of the tribe of Ephraim. The 
Grecianized form of his name was “Jesus.” 
Joshua was some kind of leader, he led God's 
people into the middle of the promised land. 
One of the great tragedies of our society is 
that many of our leaders promise us if we 
support them in a particular office, they 
will lead us into the promised land of op- 
portunity and economic advancement, and 
the people promised never realize the joys of 
sharing the milk and honey. Joshua, I say 
was somebody's leader. He may have been a 
prototype of his great successor, who is lead- 
ing his own into the promised land of 
Heaven. You see my kind friends, Joshua 
was able to become a successful leader, be- 
cause he followed great leadership. Joshua 
had been the personal attendant of Moses 
throughout the forty years of wilderness 
wandering. Joshua was with Moses when 
God gave him the laws and commandments, 
It was this same Joshua that was sent out 
among the spies to see if the land could be 
possessed. It was Joshua who was a part 
of the minority report. The majority report 
read, there are giants in the land and we are 
like grasshoppers among them. We simply 
can't take the promised land. The minority 
report read, there are giants in the land but 
with God's divine help we can and will 

the land. 

In the second place, this is an unusual 
day in which we live. This day of ours defi- 
nitely demands God-fearing leaders, whether 
~ in the pulpits, schools, or governmental 
circles. Today we face tension, frustration 
and distintegration as never before in the 
history of the world. Someone in talking 
about this society of frustration has said, 
“As Americans we are so mixed up that we 
have invented what we call an escalator, 
that we may move as we stand, and we have 
another something we call a rocking chair, 
that we may rock while we sit. 

But the thing that concerns leadership to- 
day that is vital and cardinal is not neces- 
sarily the matter of splitting the atom, but 
what we may do with split personalities. It is 
not the matter basically of guided missiles, 
but under God, what we may do to direct and 
discipline misguided minds. It is not the 
matter of supersonic motors, but under God 
what we may do in convincing our youth that 
this idea of superman is only fiction. Our 
youth are very disturbed today. They've 
watched superman jump from windows with- 
out getting a scratch and today they are tak- 
ing pep pills, LSD, etc., and jumping out of 
windows just like superman committing 
suicide. You see my brothers and sisters, this 
is a real world in which we live. This is not 
a fictitious world. This world is a place where 


we are face to face with bitterness in the 


black race as well as in the white race. We 
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see gross injustice being done to people as 
they go to courts in fenderless cars. The 
injustice is on both sides of the fence as it 
relates to the race question. 

In attempting to analyze the perplexities 
of our times, it has been said that the prob- 
lem is that this generation that rides on a 
four and six lane highway finds it hard to see 
the logic in walking the straight and narrow 
path. I don’t care what you say my friends, 
our biggest problem is the hearts of men. Our 
greatest problem today is we simply don't love 
our brothers and sisters across the racial line. 
We haven't discovered yet, that we must 
learn to live together on earth as our 
brothers’ keeper or learn to die separately. In 
times like these, we don't need more laws that 
are not going to be enforced anyway. I tell 
you what we need in America; we need more 
people to walk the straight and narrow path 
that God almighty has set before us. Most of 
our leaders today can talk the talk, but they 
can't walk the walk. 

The masses of people in our society are only 
concerned about a good paying job, economic 
security, and a late model car. These are the 
times that try man’s very soul. These are 
unusual times. These are extraordinary times. 
There are times that try America’s religious 
conscience. I can hear the cries of people 
all over this land in this paraphrased poem: 
“God give us leaders, the times demands, 

strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and willing hands; 

Leaders whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Leaders whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy, Leaders who will not Lie; 

Leaders who can stand before demagogues, 
and damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 

Tall leaders sun crowned, who live above 
the fog.” 


In the third place, God sees the kind of 
leaders He needs; thus He asks; Have I not 
commanded thee? You see my kind friends, 
when a man feels like Joshua felt, God comes 
and lifts them up to leadership and responsi- 
bility. Leaders today need to watch out that 


they don’t become too big for God to use 


them. We are too full of our own political 
schemes and our own way of doing things 
until God seldom, if ever, has a chance to 
speak a word. 

The world speaks about the survival of the 
fittest, but my God gives power to the faint 
and He gives might to those who have no 
strength. The God I serve, perfects his 
strength in weakness, He uses the 
that are not to bring to nought the things 
that are. 


It Is Time To Begin To End the War in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has spoken out in favor of the “barrier- 
zone” concept as a method to apply in 
order to contain and quiet down the war 
in Vietnam, I am pleased to note corre- 
sponding support for the same idea— 
despite its controversial nature—from 
my colleague, the Honorable Howarp W. 
Rostson, of New York. 

Mr. Rostson recently delivered an ad- 
dress on this subject, and on the prob- 
lems posed by the Vietnamese conflict 
generally, at a meeting of the Legion of 
Honor of Kalurah Temple of the Shrine, 
at Binghamton, N.Y., at which time he 
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was also made an honorary member of 
that organization. I believe Mr, ROBI- 
Son’s remarks are well worth considera- 
tion by all of us, and, under leave granted 
so to do, the same are hereinafter set 
forth: 
Ir Is TIME To BEGIN To END THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


It is indeed privilege and honor enough for 
me to have been invited to address you to- 
night—but you have gone further and paid 
me what I must believe to be a wholly un- 
deserved tribute. x 

Needless to say, however, I am deeply 
grateful—and will long remember this oc- 
casion. Thank you—so very, very much. 

Now, speaking as I do to men who have 
previously worn our Nation's uniform—to 
men who have known the horrors of war and 
who have borne the burden of their Nation's 
trust with the same honor and valor now be- 
ing exhibited by those of your sons or grand- 
sons now on duty in Vietnam—it seemed to 
me appropriate that I should ask you to think 
with me, tonight, about the problems we 
face in that far off war which seems to be 
getting more and more close to home; that 
tragic war in Vietnam. 

Perhaps I speak of this war too often— 
and surely it is never far from my thoughts— 
but if I do speak of it often it is because 
I recognize that this war, and its termina- 
tion, ls the one matter that is of the deepest 
concern to the American people at this mo- 
ment in time. 

To say this, is not to deny the fact that 
we face, as a nation, many other problems— 
many other challenges—some, if not most, of 
which are of the utmost urgency. 

However, our preoccupation with our di- 
lemma in Vietnam—our continuing uncer- 
tainty about our purposes there—the doubts 
so Many of us are experiencing over whether 
or not we can bring it to some sort of satis- 
factory conclusion—all these things plus the 
very large financial cost of the war, itself 
(now running at somewhere in excess of $2 
billion a month!), tend beyond any question 
to inhibit both our thinking and our ability, 
as a nation, to concentrate upon those other 
problems and to devise workable solutions 
for them. 

So this is why—in the nature of things— 
the finding of a solution to our problem in 
Vietnam just simply has to come first; and 
the possibility that, in the search for such a 
solution we may well also find some answers 
to the larger question of peace-in-our-time, 
should add urgency to our task. 

We Americans are an impatient people— 
and unaccustomed to failure, 

We like to get things over and done with— 
and then move on to the next challenge, and 
heretofore we have been confident we could 
meet it, whatever its nature. 

That sense of confidence, however, has 
been badly shaken in Vietnam—where things 
do not go well with us. 

It is no more easy for us to accept than it 
is for the President to explain the fact that— 
somehow—we have become bogged down, at 
the end of the world’s longest supply line, in 
a costly and seemingly endless ground war in 
Asia of the kind which, because of the supply 
and terrain problems, we vowed we'd seek to 
avoid; fighting to help a people whose desire 
to help themselves is, at best, suspect; seek- 
ing to build for them at the same time a 
form of government based on democratic 
principles of which they have, again at best, 
but the dimmest of understandings; and dis- 
covering to our frustration that, no matter 
how much more we pour of American lives 
and treasure into this effort, nothing ever 
really seems to be gained. 

Truly, we seem to have stepped into a bot- 
tomless pit of quicksand, wherein the more 
we fiail about the deeper we become mired. 

It is no wonder, then, that more and more 
of our citizens are becoming subject to a 
growing sense of uselessness about whatever 
it is we have been trying to do. 
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It is no wonder that the nation, itself, is 
uncertain, fll at ease—exhibiting signs of 
edginess and depression. 

And it is no wonder that more and more 
of our people are rather desperately looking 
for some way “out”, 

Surely, things have not worked out as we 
were once led to expect them to in Vietnam 
where, in the beninning, we were told that 
America would play only a limited role—a 
role limited to helping“ the South Vietnam- 
ese protect and preserve their right to self- 
determination. 

We were to provide advice, logistical sup- 
port and training assistance, but we were 
assured by the Secretary of Defense (on Jan- 
uary 27, 1964) that: “This is a Vietnamese 
war, and in the final analysis it must be 
fought and won by the Vietnamese.” 

President Johnson followed through with 
similar statements—all on the same theme— 
of which the following are samples: “. . we 
don't want our American boys to do the 
fighting for Asian boys”; “We don't want to 
get tied down to a land war in Asia“; “We 
are going to try to get them to save their 
own freedom with their own men, with our 
leadership, und our officer direction, and 
such equipment as we can furnish them,” 
(but) . . we are not about to send Ameri- 
ican boys 9 or 10,000 miles from home to do 
what Asian boys ought to be doing for them- 
selves.” 

All of these words, of course, were spoken 
in 1964—but somewhere around the begin- 
ning of 1965, the picture began to change 
and it kept on changing until now we have 
what is almost totally an American war, in 
which the South Vietnamese are playing the 
supporting rols but not even doing that 
very well. 

How did this come about? 

Well, I suspect that not even future his- 
torians, who will be able to examine this 
episode in our history with far more objectiv- 
ity than we, will be able to point to the exact 
moment in time when this war became an 
American war—nor to the specific Presiden- 
tial decision, if there ever was one, that made 
it such. 

That is because this change in emphasis— 
this change in the nature of our commit- 
ment and consequent involyement—came 
about with such gradualism, with such tiny 
steps of escalation of effort and of man- 
power and of newly-accepted responsibilities, 
all taken with their seeming logic at the mo- 
ment, that practically no one outside of 
the President and his advisers realized what 
was happening until it was too late to do 
much H anything about it. 

Certainly, Congress—which, as I said last 
week, has a far more-positive role to play 
in the making of foreign policy than this— 
Seemed unaware of it for, following its hasty 
adoption on August 7, 1964 of the now-cele- 
brated “Tonkin Gulf Resolution” which gave 
the President exceedingly broad authority to 
take such steps as he deemed necessary to 
prevent “further aggression” in Southeast 
Asia, and is undoubtedly sufficient authority 
under our system of government for such 
action as he has so far taken in Vietnam, 
there was little if any Congressional discus- 
sion, and no focused debate, over what as 
happening in Vietnam, or over the wisdom 
of the new course the President had begun to 
follow. 

For what it is worth, I was concerned about 
what was happening during this time and, 
during 1965, repeatedly urged in Congress 
that hearings be held concerning the Viet- 
nam question, I did this for reasons best ex- 
plained, perhaps, by this excerpt from my 
May, 1965, newsletter: 

“The increase in US ground strength in 
Vietnam implies a redefinition of US policy 
there—and the time for the Administration 
to explain this policy is now, not later when 
public doubts and uncertainties (which are 
likely to be misread in Peking and Moscow), 
have sperad and taken hold! Red China's 
leaders have long predicted that the Amer- 
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ican people would, in time, grow weary of the 
burden we have been carrying virtually alone 
in Southeast Asia. In the next several 
months—which will be crucial ones—this 
may well become the President’s most 
serious problem.” 

The concern I expressed was, I believe, well 
taken—though the timing of my prediction 
was off. For the President's problems with 
the American people are only now really be- 
coming crucial“. 

No such Congressional hearings, of course, 
were held—as you know; unless one consid- 
ers the earlier “Fulbright Hearings” as being 
of that nature. But even those came too late 
for any real consideration of the wisdom of 
the course on which we had been set for, 
by then, the die had been cast and “there 
we were” in Vietnam, even as we are today. 

And, of course, one cannot say—for one 
does not know—whether or not, if the rea- 
soning behind the President’ decision to so 
change the nature of our effort in Vietnam 
had, through a focused Congressional debate, 
been placed on what might be called the 
“great anvil of democracy” where, tradition- 
ally, our major policy decisions are ham- 
mered out, the result might have been any 
different. It is altogether possible, if a full- 
scale hearing had been held, that the Con- 
gress would found enough validity in the 
Presidential reasoning, wrapped up somehow 
in the need to now contain the thrust of 
Red China as we had formerly and success- 
fully contained that of Russia, to agree that 
an Americanization of the war in Vietnam 
was now necessary to save South Vietnam 
and that the saving of South Vietnam, diffi- 
cult and costly though that might be, was 
now vital in terms of our own security. 

On the other hand, I believe one can say 
that this is a point that the President has 
not yet been able to drive home to the 
American le! 

And 8 lies the source of much of 
his—and our—present difficulty. 

For there can be no doubt that many 
Americans have come to question whether 
or not what we are trying to do in Vietnam 
is, after all, both necessary and worthwhile. 

Some of this mood probably ebbs and flows 
with the tide of battle—which right now is 
not going especially well. Our military peo- 
ple—and the President—tell us, now, that 
they can “see light finally at the end of the 
tunnel”, but they do not and cannot tell us 
how long is the tunnel. 

But beyond this—as Vermont Royster 
pointed out in a recent column in The Wall 
Street Journal”: : 

“People have an instinctive feeling, the 
correctness of which is hard to deny, that 
even worthwhile objectives have a price be- 
yond which it is foolhardy to pay. In battle, 
not every hill is of equal value in lives, and 
in a long struggle not every battlefield is 
worth the same cost to a nation's resources.” 

Perhaps this question has been bothering 
you; if so, you are not alone, for its answer, 
insofar as it pertains to Vietnam, is of tre- 
mendous concern to all of us. 

And our common failure to find that an- 
swer—either through our President or on our 
own—must be of equal concern to all of us 
for, as James Reston wrote in a recent column 
of his, this time in “The New York Times”: 

“A nation is in trouble when its people 
feel helpless to deal with their major prob- 
lems and do not know what to trust. 
This is our present dilemma: The people 
cannot very well develop a strategy for the 
rebellion at home or the war abroad. Every- 
body can have an opinion but nobody can 
prove beyond reasonable doubt that he has 
the answer, Therefore, there must be faith, 
and this, for the present, is what we do not 
have—neither faith in our common purposes, 
nor in our old religious and philosophical 
institutions, nor in our present policies, nor 
in the men who are making and administer- 
ing them.” 

That's quite an indictment, isn’t it—but 
far too much of it rings true to me as I 
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read my constituent mall these days and talk 
with the people I endeayor, to the best of 
my ability, to represent. 

Are we right to be in Vietnam? 

I do not know, but I have always said that 
I believed what we started out to do there 
was both right and proper. 

In any event, can we now bring our effort 
in Vietnam to some worthwhile conclusion? 

Again, I do not know, but I think we 
have to believe that we can. 

For this nation to restore its faith in its 
own capabilities in this respect will not be 
easy, but it is of singular importance that 
we try, for a nation unsure cf itself is ill- 
prepared for any of the challenges it must 
face, let alone the vicissitudes of battle. 

Our seeming impotence, so far, in Viet- 
nalı has burned rather deeply into our na- 
tional hide—and an awful lot of Americans 
would now like, somehow, to “turn off” 
Vietnam. The two most common expres- 
sions of opinion we used to hear as to how 
this could be accomplished were the polar- 
ized viewpoints of the all-out “hawks”, to 
the effect that we ought to get in ani “win” 
some sort of conventional military victory, 
and the all-out “doves”, many of whom have 
always opposed any intervention on our part 
and have urged, simply, that we ought to 
just get out. 

And, as whatever consensus the President 
used to have began to evaporate, more and 
more people began to move to one or the 
other of these extremes. But now we are be- 
ginning to hear from those—and this is a 
growing group—who combine both such 
extremes and demand that we ought to 
“either get in and win or get out”! 

Though I can well understand this atti- 
tude—especially in view of the apparent 
absence of any clear cut plan or policy on 
the part of the President to end this con- 
flict—it seems to me that it is a compulsive 
over-reaction, however tempting, to the pres- 
ent stalemate. Nevertheless, it is clearly time 
to begin to bring this war to an end! And I 
believe that, with patience and courage, we 
can do so! 

This is what the American people de- 
mand—and it ts also demanded by all 
logic—and I believe it can be accomplished 
if only we can break out of that mental 
stalemate which seems to exist in Wash- 
ington, particularly in the White House, 
concerning the war, which I think is just 
as bad if not worse than the military stale- 
mate that exists, no matter what the gen- 
erals say, in Vietnam! 

What should we do? 

Well, let me say at the start that I, per- 
sonally, reject the extremes of (1) “stone- 
age” bombing as the route to instant military 
“victory” simply because I do not believe it 
will work in this instance, or of (2) unilat- 
eral withdrawal—and this latter because we 
could not so retreat from Vietnam without 
betraying all those who have fought and died 
there on what we considered to be the side 
of “freedom.” 

However—while knowing that I, like you, 
can only have an opinion and no sure an- 
swer—lI last week offered a four-point pro- 
gram of what I though we ought to now 
do in an effort to bring this war to an hon- 
orable conclusion, and I wouid like to repeat 
those points to you, now: 

(1) I said that it was important for us to 
maintain the possible momentum towards 
peace-talks that has been provided by the re- 
cently- concluded South Vietnamese elec- 
tions. 

During the course of his successful cam- 
paign for the Presidency of his nation, the 
new head of the Saigon government—Gen- 
eral Thieu—said that if he were elected he 
would “. . . ask Hanoi if it were interested in 
peace talks,” and that if it would help to 
get such talks started he would ask us for 
a pause in the bombing of the North and, 
finally, he even said that he would be willing 
to meet, apparently during the course of such 
talks, with “. .. any who are representatives 
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of the National Liberation Front“ (political 
arm of the Viet Cong). 

As one who has come more and more 
around to the view that the earliest path to 
negotiations of any sort would be that one 
laid out by the Vietnamese, themselves— 
North and South—I thereupon urged the 
President to encourage, if not Insist, that 
Gen. Thieu follow through on these com- 
mitments. Perhaps they were merely “cam- 
paign promises” (of the sort we know all 
about in this country), and not “commit- 
ments"—who knows? But, the point is, there 
would be no new Saigon government—and 
no President Thieu—without our help, and 
important as it is to follow up every possible 
avenue towards peace I believe we ought to 
insist that he make this effort even though 
nothing may come of it. 

Of course, Hanoi has already said it is not 
interested in whatever Gen. Thieu may of- 
fer—and is insisting that the NLF is still the 
only “legitimate” voice of the people in the 
South, but what else did we expect? And it 
will be increasingly difficult, I believe, for 
Hanoi to make ite charge of “foul” and 
“fraud” concerning the South Vietnamese 
elections stick in that court of world opinion 
for, while far from perfect, such elections 
were a high-water-mark in experiments at 
democratic processes in that part of the 
world, and one might well ask when the last 
elections were held in North Vietnam! 

(2) Concurrently with this effort in Viet- 
nam, by the Vietnamese, I urged that our 
government take the initiative needed to 
get that dusty resolution calling for con- 
sideration by the United Nations of the Viet- 
mam question of the desk of the Security 
Council's President where it has lain these 
many months. 

Again, I noted that nothing may come of 
this, the UN being what it is—and the Rus- 
sians being the way they are. On the other 
hand, the UN—which we have nurtured with 
our support, financially at least, all these 
years, is the proper forum for not only the 
prevention of these kinds of conflict but for 
their termination once started. It is, pretty 
much, the only “court” to which we can take 
our case, and we ought to do so unless we 
have no faith in it whatsoever. For, even if 
we should lose, at least the world would 
know at whose feet and on whose shoulders 
should rest the blame for the continuation 


itself, firmly and clearly, 
functioning enough to a 
of far-reaching (for an Asian country) social 
and economic reforms of the sort without 
which I do not believe it can ever hope to 
become a viable and responsible alternative 
to the continuing blandishments and harass- 
ments of the Viet Cong, especially in South 
Vietnam's rural areas. 

As I said, this program should include not 
only evidence of determination on Thieu’s 
part to clean out that mountain of graft 
and corruption in and around Saigon that 
has always been a deadweight on both the 
allied effort and the growth of local democ- 
racy, but evidence of his dedication to a re- 
invigorated pacification program and, finally, 
evidence that this time it will not be “busi- 
ness as usual” with this new government 
but, instead, a determination to get crack- 
ing with a program of land-reform, includ- 
ing land distribution to the poor tenant 
farmers of South Vietnam who up to now 
have seen little to choose between Saigon and 
the Viet Cong and will never do so until they 
are given a part of South Vietnam to have 
and to hold as their own, and thus given a 
stake in the struggle. 


I believe, as I said last week, that the Presl- 
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dent should insist on these actions, now, 
in Saigon, and should make it clear that if 
there is not evidence that these things will 
be done then, indeed, American would have 
to reconsider the nature of its commitment 
to the South Vietnamese people for, if they 
are not truly willing to help themselves, we 
could no longer hope to help them! 

(4) Finally, as point four, I turned to the 
military side of the conflict which—absent 
our withdrawal—will have to go on since 
none of my suggestions, even if adopted, nor 
anything else I could see on the horizon 
holds forth the promise of an early termina- 
tion of our adopted task. 

So, then I said—as I have been saying for 
over a year (and here I believe I was the 
first Member of Congress to call for consid- 
eration of such an idea)—that I again en- 
dorsed the idea of a barrier-sone“ to be 
built across Vietnam, South of the so-called 
“demolitarized zone”, and I expressed my 
pleasure in learning—that same day—that 
Secretary McNamara had just announced 
that this was, indeed, what we were going 
to try. 

Now, I know full well that this Is a con- 
troversial proposal. In fact, when I first sug- 
gested it to a group of colleagues, one of 
them called it an “asinine” idea! 

Generally speaking, most military people 
have had the same initial reaction, based on 
the assumption that this would be another 
supposedly impregnable “Maginot Line“ 
and we all remember what happened to 
that!—costly to bulld and requiring many 
troops to man. Actually, however, the kind 
of “barrier” now contemplated would be 
more like the so-called “Morice Line” that 
the French successfully used in the late 
1950's to cut off nationalist guerrillas in Al- 
geria from outside supplies and reinforce- 
ments. 

Using a wide array of new, electronic de- 
tection devices as well as conventional mines 
and physical barriers plus aerial surveillance, 
such a “free-fire-zone” would need only to 
be lightly fortified and, at least in my opin- 
ion, manned by fiying brigades of allied 
emergency forces. If it developed that more 
static ground forces were needed, why could 
not these be provided by South Vietnam 
whose army is not being very effectively used 
anyway and, according to some critics, insists 
on fighting on sort of a 544 day basis a 
week? 

In any event, I would agree with the cri- 
tics of this idea on one point—which is that, 
unless such a barrier is carried on beyond 
the westerly border of South Vietnam and 
probably all the way through Laos to the 
Thai border, it would be less than effective 
since the Viet Cong would simply by-pass it, 
using the Ho Chi Minh Trail as they now do 
where it bends west of the present demili- 
tarized zone and through Laos. 

Of course, to do this presents us with some 
diplomatic problems but, in view of the large 
amounts of economic assistance we continue 
to give the Laotian government, these—if 
approached vigorously by the Administra- 
tion—would not seem to be insurmountable. 

Now, what could such a barrier-zone, if 
so constructed, accomplish? 

It would probably not stop all infiltration 
of men and supplies from the North to the 
Viet Cong but, again in my opinion, it would 
make that process far more difficult than our 
extensive bombings of North Vietnam—on 
which we have already dropped more tons 
of explosives than were dropped by the allies 
on all of Germany during World War II— 
has accomplished. 

Would it permit us to stop such bombing? 

Probably not, but it would make us less 
dependent than now on this tactic, which 
has always been an international irritant of 
sorts, and would certainly reduce the hazards 
presently inherent in any bombing pause“ of 
the type necessary—according to so many 
domestic and foreign critics of our present 
policy—if negotiations are ever to get started. 

Finally, would it help us to “win” this war? 
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Well, the answer to that depends, of course, 
on exactly what it is we are trying to “win,” 
on which point there is bound to be disagree- 
ment. 

We have been repeatedly told by such as 
Secretary McNamara, for instance, that 
„. . we plan to win by proving to the enemy 
that he can't win.” 

And, in a nutshell, this is a pretty good 
definition of a limited war’’—a kind of war- 
fare that most Americans neither under- 
stand nor like but, in a nuclear age, if we are 
to have wars at all, the kind of warfare we 
are probably going to have to learn to live 
with—if we hope to live at alll 

Now, surely one can say in retrospect that, 
in the future, we ought to be more careful 
about picking our spots for fighting limited 
wars than we were in Vietnam, where the 
elements that have so hampered us there 
should have been predictable. 

But, in order to now “win” that war in 
Vietnam into which we have stumbled, should 
we not now adopt a military strategy more in 
line than we so far have with our announced 
objectives? Or, to put that another way, have 
we not so far been playing into the hands of 
the enemy in Vietnam by fighting the kind 
of a war on the ground against an elusive and 
largely unseen enemy which, even with mas- 
sive applications of largely ineffective air 
power, is slowly bleeding us to death—to the 
probable satisfaction of the Red Chinese, if 
not the Russians as well? 

Our ground forces have been largely oc- 
cupied by those costly and seemingly endless 
“search and destroy“ missions—though mili- 
tary history teaches us that no government 
has sucessfully yet defeated a guerrilla move- 
ment that maintained access—safe haven— 
to an adjacent friendly nation. As I view it, 
a barrier-zone would not only help halt in- 
filtration—it would also make it far more 
difficult for the Viet Cong to hit and then 
retreat to that kind of haven, to be re-sup- 
plied, to regroup and to hit again. 

A barrier-zone would, it is true, return us 
to a defensive posture—but, by so doing, it 
would have the important political and psy- 
chological advantage of permitting us to 
highlight the essentially defensive nature of 
our objective—the holding nature of that 
objective—and at the same time to highlight 
North Vietnam's continued attempts at ag- 
gression. 

Finally, such a zone in my opinion would 
permit us to stabilize this war—to contain 
it—to quiet it down—to move ahead faster 
and wih more lasting results with that all- 
important pacification program in the South 
that is also so badly bogged down, and will 
remain so until some sort of a front is sta- 
bilized. 

But, will it permit us to win“? 

Probably not by itself—but, if adopted in 
lieu of our present strategy that has pro- 
duced nearly a 100,000 U.S. casualties, and in 
conjunction with the kind of self-help pro- 
gram on the part of the new South Viet- 
namese government that I have indicated is 
absolutely essential, I believe—and again 
this is only an opinion—that it holds forth 
a better and an earlier promise of convinc- 
ing the enemy that he can't win than does 
a constant escalation of the punishment we 
can inflict from the air on North Vietnam 
and its people. 

Undoubtedly, that kind of aerial punish- 
ment could have been made more effective 
than it so far has long before this—and per- 
haps we should have tried before now to seal 
off the Port of Haiphong, for instance. 

But, apparently, North Vietnam Is prepared 
to accept—and finds acceptable—the cost of 
the limited bombing pressure we can only 
apply unless, that is, we are prepared, as I 
believe we are not, to begin to hit civilian 
centers. 

In summary, no one can be sure what a 
winning strategy should really encompass— 
but, as I have said, we must believe we can 
come up with one—and with one that will 
permit us to bring this war to an honorable 
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and worthwhile conclusion at a far earlier 
date than some gloomy prophets are now pre- 
dicting it will take. 

I do not know that any of the suggestions 
I have made will be useful in that respect— 
but I simply refuse to believe that our com- 
mon intelligence and our capabilities, includ- 
ing the ability to perservere, are so limited as 
not to permit us to find a way out of our 
dilemma. 

That way must be found. 

With courage and patience—and liberal 
doses of common sense—it can be found; but 
itis time to get on with the task of doing so. 

It is time to get off dead-center! 

It is time to begin to end this war! 


McCracken Supports Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 12, our Committee on Ways and 
Means received testimony on the Presi- 
dent's tax surcharge proposal from eight 
distinguished economists. The committee 
staff had carefully chosen the list of wit- 
nesses to present a broad range of politi- 
cal and economic philosophies. 

Among those present was Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken, Emund Ezra Day University 
professor of business administration at 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Mc- 
Cracken, my colleagues will recall, served 
as a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisors to President Eisenhower. 

Dr. McCracken delivered a stinging 
rebuttal to those who have advised the 
Congress to “wait and see” the extent of 
economic recovery before approving a 
tax increase. I quote: 

The decision about a tax increase, however, 
must be consistent with the economy of 1968 
and 1969, not the economy of 1967. 


Professor McCracken then discussed 
the underlying demands in our economy 
which have been obscured by the inven- 
tory adjustment—and their potential for 
real inflationary damage to our economic 
growth. 

Mr. Speaker, because of his broad ex- 
perience in government and academic 
circles, Dr. McCracken is particularly 
well qualified to comment on the need for 
prompt fiscal action. His statement mer- 
its the close attention of all Members of 
Congress and the public: 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL W. McCracken, EDMUND 
Ezra Day UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN, PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON Wars AND MEANS, SEPTEMBER 12, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, the Congress does not often 

confront a decision about economic policy 

that Is as important and difficult as the pro- 
posal for a substantial tax increase. Because 
an unwise decision on this matter could have 
adverse effects on the economy of substantial 
magnitude in the year ahead, the matter 
must be examined with particular care before 

a legislative decision is made. 

When the Budget Message was transmitted 
in January, a tax increase was not in order, 
and I would have opposed it. The deficits 
then projected were uncomfortably large, 
but the emergent slack in the economy then 
gave us time to re-gain better budgetary 
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equilibrium through a policy of stronger 
expenditure controls. 


I 

We now find ourselves with a new fiscal ball 
game, For one thing, estimates of expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year have been revised 
upward sharply. Instead of an increase of $8 
billion in administrative budget outlays from 
FY 1967 to FY 1968, the increase could ap- 
parently be as high as $18 billion, And the 
budget on the national income accounts 
basis could well show outlays rising by $20 
billion or more instead of the $15 billion 
originally indicated in the January budget 
message. These are large displacements in 
the course projected last January for ex- 
penditures in the year ahead. 

Second, the state of the economy now 
makes it desirable that we take steps to 
reduce the size of the budget deficit that is 
taking shape. Since the relationship between 
the strength of the economy and the state 
of the budget must be a crucial element in 
your decision about this proposed legislation, 
suppose that we explore it briefly. Thus far 
in 1967, of course, the economy has been 
sluggish. During the first half of 1967 real 
output increased at the rate of only 1.1 per 
cent per year, and industrial production 
was declining at a 4.6 per cent annual rate. 
An economy whose basic labor force is in- 
creasing about 1½ million per year was, 
during the first half of 1967, increasing job 
opportunities at the rate of only 0.5 million 
per year. With the decelerating pace of the 
economy, profits, after taxes (including the 
inventory valuation adjustment) went into 
an outright decline. Here clearly is the pic- 
ture of an economy that seems to be in need 
of a pep pill rather than a sedative. 

This decision about a tax increase, how- 
ever, must be consistent with the economy 
of 1968 and early 1969, not the economy of 
1967. What can we say about the probable 
course of the economy in the period ahead? 
On this matter we are not entirely empty- 
handed. For one thing we know that while 
total GNP has been moving along sluggishly, 
final demand (GNP less the inventory 
change) even in the first half of this year 
was rising at the annual rate of 844 per cent 
per year (or about 6 per cent annually in real 
terms). The fact is that the basic, underlying 
demands in the economy even this year have 
been moving ahead strongly, but this has 
been obscured by the sharp inventory rever- 
sal. And unless these hasic, final demands 


begin to slow down, all that is required for 


GNP to begin moving along an 8 per cent 
growth path is that there be a cessation in 
the decline of inventory accumulation. This 
may already have occurred. 


FINAL DEMAND FOR OUTPUT 
Dollar amounts in billions; seasonally adjusted annual rates] 


1966, 1967, Percent increase 
Item 4th 2d — — 
quarter quarter Half- Annual 
year rate 
Personal 3 
expenditure- -----.- $473.8 $489.7 3.4 6.8 
Private fixed i invest- 

Nn 103.7 104. 6 1.8 
Net exports- __.-_..-.. 4.3 53 22 52.0 
Government purchases. 161.7 175.0 8.2 17.3 

Final demand... 743.5 774.6 4.2 8.5 

Final demand (1958 

dollars) 644.0 664.0 3.1 6.3 


Source: Basic data from. the Department of Commerce. 


There is little to suggest that these final 
demands for output are going to decelerate, 
in the aggregate, during the first half of 
1967. Indeed, the evidence points the other 
way. Government outlays are now onan 
to rise strongly. The rise in Federal 
tures (NIA basis) that would be consistent 
with revised budget estimates is about $20 
billion from the second quarter of 1967 to 
mid-1968. With higher state and local spend- 
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ing, government tures must be as- 
sumed to increase about $25 billion in the 
year ahead. 


PROJECTED FEDERAL BUDGET EXPENDITURES ON THE 
NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTS BASIS 


[Seasonally adjusted annual rate in billions} 


Pattern implied by— 
Calendar year Janua! August tax 
budget message 
message 

1966—3rd quarter 1$145,8 13146. 3 
4th qus rte 1152.2 1151.9 
1967—Ist quarter... 155.0 1160.9 
159.0 1162. 8 
163. 166. 0 
167.0 121. 0 
171.0 177.0 
175.0 182. 0 


1 Actual. After 8 “actual” data for the final 2 quarters 
of 1966 were revised slightly. 


Source: Actual dats from W riment. The Janua 


3154 600,000,080 for hecal year 1967 and 3169200, 000, 


„200, for 
Heal year 1968. The August tax s mare 1% f administrative 8 
F assuming 
a rough allowance for contingencies. The 2 columns give a ` 
8 pattern of projections roughly consistent with these 
es 


INDICATORS OF MONETARY POLICY 


Free Increase, 
Period reserves! money supply 
(percent)? 
1966—3d quarter —$373 3.5 
4th quarter__ 1 —273 -9 
1967—Ist quarter... 72 11.8 
2d quarter. 247 11.3 
3d quarter 2. 275 11.0 
In millions. 


oe adjusted annual rate of increase. Time deposits 
are inc! 
3 Rough preliminary estimates based on incomplete data. 


Source: Basic data from the Federal Reserve System. 


We also know that by any unambiguous 
test monetary policy has been highly ex- 
pansive all year, After the turn-about from 
last year’s tight Federal Reserve policy, net 
free reserves have ranged in the $250 million 
zone, and this position seems to be con- 
tinuing in the third quarter. With ample 
bank reserves, the rate of monetary expansion 
hag been about 12 per cent per year all 
during 1967. This is about double the 6 per 
cent or so required to accommodate the on- 
going growth of the economy. Monetary and 
credit changes exert their influence on busi- 
ness conditions in subtle and diffused ways 
that are difficul to disentangle and measure 
with conventional statistical tools. One thing, 
however, seems clear. There is a lag of two to 
three quarters between monetary changes 
and changes in business activity. We have 
seen this, of course, during the last year. 
While the economy continued to move along 
in 1966 even with stringent credit conditions, 
the effects of a tight monetary policy in the 
latter half of 1966 did finally begin to show 
up in 1967. This is about the lag that one 
would expect. If experience is any guide, we 
must now expect thta the rapid pace of 
monetary expansion in 1967 will soon begin 
to show up in an acceleration of the economie 
advance during the concluding months of 
1967 and into 1968. 

If the arithmetic is allowed to take its 
course, the evidence now available bearing on 
1968 suggests a vigorous pace of expansion. 
This is true whether we work up a conyen- 
tional GNP projection or whether we use 
something like a simple equation relating 
changes in GNP to earlier changes in the 
money supply (including time deposits). 
With no tax increase my own estimates of 
changes in GNP from 1967 to 1968 range from 
a low of 7.7 per cent to a high of 11.0 per 
cent, With something like the proposed tax 
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increase, but as of January 1, estimates of 
the 1967-68 change in GNP still range from 
almost 7 per cent to about 8 per cent. (This 
would also assume a somewhat less expansive 
monetary policy.) 

. The evidence, in short, suggests that in the 
absence of further action the demand for 
output will be outpacing the 5-6 per cent that 
real output can be increased during the year 
ahead. The economy not only can tolerate 
more fiscal restraint but that restraint will 
positively be needed to keep the economic 
advance orderly and sustainable. 

If we do not take action now to reduce the 
deficit, we must be prepared for growing 
pressures on credit markets as economic ex- 
pansion accelerates and a large Federal deficit 
is financed—all at a time when the rate of 
monetary expansion would almost certainly 
need to be reduced. In the past this combi- 
nation of developments has often laid the 
basis for a subsequent reversal of business 
activity. 

11 


There is, however, a more fundamental 
reason for a less expansive budget than 
guesses about business prospects. By the 
second quarter Federal outlays were running 
about $14 billion per year in excess of the 
receipts that our present tax structure would 
have produced even if our productive capacity 
had been utilized reasonably fully. We now 
have, in short, a budget in just as funda- 
mental a state of disequilibrium as in the 
early 1960's with their obverse problem of 
excessive high-employment surpluses. 

Federal budget surplus on a high- 
employment basis 


{NIA budget; seasonally adjusted annual 
rate in billions] 


Calendar year—quarter: 


ta 
g 
3 
8 


814. 


* 
S 80 


Preliminary. 


Source.—Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis. This surplus is roughly the difference 
between expenditures and the receipts the 
revenue system would have produced at rea- 
sonably full employment. 


If we attempt to make decisions about a 
major change in fiscal policy too exclusively 
on the basis of the economic situation, the 
results in practice are apt to be more de- 
stabilizing than we like to admit. A major 
change in fiscal policy must be consistent 
with economic developments as they unfold 
in the future, Yet we are apt to make a major 
change in policy only if that change is con- 
sistent with current (which really means 
recent) business conditions—which, in turn, 
were largely a function of past policies. 
Though it is with economic conditions in 
1968 that the proposed tax increase must be 
consistent, we are now hesitant in part be- 
cause we are uncomfortable about it in the 
context of sluggish conditions in 1967 (which 
were heavily influenced by 1966 policies). 
This strategy of policy can itself easily be- 
come one step out of phase, causing itself 
a wavering course for the economy. 

We need a basic guideline for budget policy 
that is less dependent on the inevitably un- 
certain and tenuous assessments of business 
prospects. The high employment budget is 
helpful here. The basic budgetary guideline 
should to keep our expenditures in reason- 
able balance with the revenue producing 
capability of the tax structure at full em- 
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ployment. If that had been our guideline 
historically, there would have been fewer 
cases where the budget itself became an 
important source of uncertainty and in- 
stability in the economy. 

This guideline now calls for a tax increase, 
and it is probably a more sure-footed helms- 
man here than our inevitably tentative 
guesses about the business situation and 
prospects. Its greater use as a basic guide 
to fiscal policy will make for a more stable 
economy. 

111 


Would a tax increase give us a smaller 
deficit or accelerated spending? Would a 
tax increase, in short, give us a less or a 
more expansive fiscal policy? (A tax increase 
that led to a like increase in spending would 
have a stimulating effect on the economy.) 
This accounts for some of the widespread 
opposition to the proposed tax increase, and 
it is an issue that must be faced. 

The fiscal program initiated now should, 
therefore, include the expenditure as well 
as the revenue side of the budget. Too 
often discussions about the expenditure 
problem come to center around the ques- 
tion: “What would you cut out?“ What any 
individual citizen would cut out of the 
budget is not a very important or helpful 
contribution to the problem. The real ques- 
tion is: Can our procedures that decide the 
course of Federal expenditure be improved? 
There is enough reason to think that they 
can to warrant a thorough exploration of 
the matter. And the time has come for 4 
thorough examination of this process within 
the Congress, since an important part of 
this decision-making process is legislative 
in character, 

Certain questions naturally present them- 
selves here. For one thing should appropria- 
tions in each session of the Congress be for 
one fiscal year later than now? Should the 
Congress now, for example, be working on 
appropriations for fiscal year 1969 rather 
than 1968? As it is now, the energies of the 
Congress are absorbed with the budget for a 
fiscal year (at the moment FY 1968) already 
well under way and whose expenditures can- 
not easily now be deflected. 

Should there also be some procedure by 
which the Congress considers and approves 
the whole budget, as well as passing on the 
merits of each program? This idea has had, 
of course, a rather checkered career. In prin- 
ciple, however, something like this needs to 
be a part of the budgetary process. Since 
the aggregate of programs which in them- 
selves have merit will always be “too large” 
(if there is anything to the discipline of 
economics), good budgeting requires going 
from the top down as well as building from 
the individual program claimants to the 
total. 

Should more organized efforts be made to 
evaluate the results of government pro- 
grams? Too often the existence of a problem 
is presumed to justify a program—rather 
than whether the program is dealing effec- 
tively with the problem. 

These are, of course, quick questions 
raised to indicate some of the expenditure 
dimensions of our fiscal problem that need 
thorough, fundamental exploration. It would 
be a constructive step if this exploration 
could be part of the fiscal program put to- 

to deal with our present problem. 
The President earlier this year appointed a 
commission to review budget concepts. It 
would be useful to follow this with a com- 
mission to review the expenditure decision- 
making process. 
Iv 


Three conclusions emerge from this analy- 
sis. First, it is more important that the de- 
cision on a tax increase be consistent with 
economic conditions in 1968 than with those 
tm 1967. The evidence, as best it can now be 
evaluated, suggests that a tax increase will 
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be desirable to minimize the danger of an 
overheated economy next year. 

Second, we need a more sizable guideline 
for fiscal action than our inevitably uncer- 
tain and uneasy evaluations of business 
prospects. We need a basic fiscal guideline. 
The operation of fiscal policy will be more 
conducive to orderly economic growth if we 
endeavor to keep the revenues that our tax 
structure will yield at high levels of em- 
ployment in reasonable balance with ex- 
penditures, the present high employment 
budget deficit of roughly $15 billion clearly 
means that the budget is in a state of funda- 
mental disequilibrium, and it signals for ac- 
tion to reduce the deficit. We will have an 
economy with greater capacity for orderly, 
vigorous growth If we pay more attention to 
this fiscal guide. 

Finally, a part of the needed fiscal pro- 

is a fundamental study of procedures 
that decide the course of Federal expendi- 
tures. Otherwise, a tax increase passed in the 
name of fiscal restraint might lead to a like 
acceleration of outlays and a more expan- 
sionist budget—which would be a paradoxi- 
cal result indeed for an action that started 
out to achieve more restraint. 


Economist Now Favors Surcharge 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ~ 
HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
economist, Prof. Paul W. McCracken, of 
the University of Michigan, recently 
testified that he was initially skeptical 
of a tax increase, but was now convinced 
of its need. 

Professor McCracken stated before the 
House Ways and Means Committee that 
“we now find ourselves with a new fiscal 
ballgame,” and he went on to explain 
why he presently favors the surcharge. 

Professor McCracken made an in- 
formative presentation—one that I 
found particularly useful in trying to 
appraise the real need for the surcharge. 

I comment it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

TESTIMONY or PAUL W. McCracken, EDMUND 
Ezra DAY UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR or BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN, PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS, SEPTEMBER 12, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, the Congress does not often 

confront a decision about economic policy 
that is as important and difficult as the pro- 
posal for a substantial tax increase. Because 
an unwise decision on this matter could have 
adverse effects on the economy of substan- 
tial magnitude in the year ahead, the matter 
must be examined with particular care be- 
fore a legislative decision is made. 

When the Budget Message was transmitted 
in January, a tax increase was not in order, 
and I would have opposed it. The deficits 
then projected were uncomfortably large, but 
the emergent slack in the economy then gave 
us time to re-gain better budgetary equilib- 
rium through a policy of stronger expendi- 
ture controls. 

I 

We now find ourselves with a new fiscal 
ball game. For one thing, estimates of ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year have been re- 
vised upward sharply. Instead of an increase 
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of $8 billion in administrative budget out- 
lays from FY 1967 to FY 1968, the increase 
could apparently be as high as $18 billion. 
And the budget on the national income 
accounts basis could well show outlays rising 
by $20 billion or more instead of the $15 
billion originally indicated in the January 
budget message. These are large displace- 
ments in the course projected last January 
for expenditures in the year ahead. 

Second, the state of the economy now 
makes it desirable that we take steps to re- 
Guce the size of the budget deficit that is 
taking shape. Since the relationship between 
the strength of the economy and the state 
of the budget must be a crucial element in 
your decision about this proposed legisla- 
tion, suppose that we explore it briefly. Thus 
far in 1967, of course, the economy has been 
sluggish. During the first half of 1967 real 
output increased at the rate of only 1.1 per 
cent per year, and industrial production was 
declining at a 4.6 per cent annual rate. An 
economy whose basic labor force is increas- 
ing about 1% million per year was, during 
the first half of 1967, increasing job oppor- 
tunities at the rate of only 0.5 million per 
year. With the decelerating pace of the econ- 
omy, profits after taxes (including the in- 
ventory adjustment) went into an outright 
decline. Here clearly is the picture of an 
economy that seems to be in need of a pep 
pill rather than a sedative. 

This decision about a tax increase, how- 
ever, must be consistent with the economy of 
1968 and early 1969, not the economy of 1967. 
What can we say about the probable course 
of the economy in the period ahead? On 
this matter we are not entirely empty-hand- 
ed. For one thing we know that while total 
GNP has ben moving along sluggishly, final 
demand (GNP less the inventory change) 
even in the first half of this year was rising 
at the annual rate of 8½ per cent per year 


begin to slow down, all that is required for 
GNP to begin moving along an 8 per cent 
growth path is that there be a cessation in 
the decline of inventory accumulation. This 
may already have occurred. 


FINAL DEMAND FOR OUTPUT 
Dollar amounts in billions; seasonally adjusted annual rates} 


1966, 1967, Percent increase 
Item 4th 2d — — 
quarter quarter Half- Annual 
year rate 
Personal consumption 
ture. $473.8 $489.7 3.4 
Private fixed invest- 

WANG acest dae 103.7 104. 6 1.8 
Net ex ports. 4.3 83 22 52.0 
Government purchases. 161.7 175.0 8&2 17.3 

Final demand. 743.5 774.6 4,2 &5 

Final demand (1958 

dollarz) .. 644.0 664.0 3.1 6. 3 


Source: Basic data trom the Department of Commerce. 


There is little to suggest that these final 
demands for output are going to decelerate, 
in the aggregate, during the first half of 1967. 
Indeed, the evidence points the other way. 
Government outlays are now projected to 
rise strongly. The rise in Federal expendi- 
tures (FIA basis) that would be consistent 
with revised budget estimates is about 620 
Dillion from the second quarter of 1967 to 
mid-1968. With higher state and local spend- 
ing, government expenditures must be as- 
sumed to increase about $25 billion in the 
year ahead. 
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PROJECTED FEDERAL BUDGET EXPENDITURES ON THE 
NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTS BASIS 


[Seasonally adjusted annual rate in billions) 


Pattern implied by— 
Calendar year Jana August tax 
bud; message 
message 

rd quarter.......-..... *$145.8 1 $146.3 
8 3 1181.8 
1967 —lst quarter ta 155.0 1160.9 
2d quarter... 159.0 1162.8 
3rd quarter... te 163.0 166. 0 
4th quarter_ HE- nup 

t rter. ` 2 
e 175.0 182.0 


1 Actual. After January actual“ data for the final 2 quarters 
of 1966 were revised slightly. 


Source: Actual data from Tonara mesakat Eet 
budget message projected jeral_ ou a 
$154 600,000,000 for fiscal year 1967 and $1 200 630 800 tor 


1 
fiscal year 1968. The August tax message giving administrative 
budget estimates, seems to imply out of $173 000,000,000 
to $175,000,000, 


for fiscal year 1968 115 budget), assuming 
a rough allowance for contingencies. The 2 columns give 3 
quarterly pattern of projections roughly consistent with these 
estimates. 


INDICATORS OF MONETARY POLICY 


Free Increase, 
Period reserves! money supply 

cent) = 
1966—3d quarter. —$373 3.5 
ain quate. at ae ae 

—1st quarter... 5 ? 

H 2d fr A ie 247 11.3 
3d quarter .. . 275 11,0 


1 in millions. z 

3 Seasonally adjusted annual rate of increase. Time deposits 
are included. - 

2 Rough preliminary estimates based on incomplete data. 


Source: Basic data from the Federal Reserve System. 


We also know that by any unambiguous 
test monetary policy has been highly expen- 
sive all year. After the turn-about from last 
year’s tight Federal Reserve policy, net free 
reserves have ranged in the $250 million zone, 
and this position seems to be continuing in 
the third quarter. With ample bank reserves, 
the rate of monetary expansion has been 
about 12 per cent per year all during 1967. 


the effects of a tight monetary policy in the 
latter half of 1966 did finally begin to show 
up in 1957. This is about the lag that 
would expect. If experience is any guide, we 
must now expect that the of 
monetary expansion in 1967 will soon begin 


of 1967 and into 1968. 

If the arithmetic is allowed to take its 
course, the evidence now available 
on 1968 suggests a vigorous pace of expan- 
sion, This is true whether we work up a 
conventional GNP projection or whether we 


money supply (including time deposits). 
With no tax increase my own estimates of 
changes in GNP from 1967 to 1968 range from 
a low of 7.7 per cent to a high of 11.0 per cent. 
With something like the proposed tax in- 
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crease, but as of January 1, estimates of the 
1967-68 change in GNP still range from al- 
most 7 per cent to about 8 per cent. (This 
would also assume a somewhat less expan- 
sive monetary policy.) 

The evidence, in short, suggests that in the 
absence of further action the demand for 
output will be outpacing the 5-6 per cent 
that real output can be increased during the 
year ahead. The economy not only can tole- 
rate more fiscal restraint but that restraint 
will positively be needed to keep the economic 
advance orderly and sustainable, 

If we do not take action now to reduce 
the deficit, we must be prepared for grow- 
ing pressures on credit markets as economic 
expansion accelerates and a large Federal 
deficit is financed—all at a time when the 
rate of monetary expansion would almost 
certainly need to be reduced. In the past this 
combination of developments has often laid 
the basis for a subsequent reversal of busi- 
ness activity. 

1 


There is, however, a more fundamental 
reason for a less expansive budget than 
guesses about business prospects. By the 
second quarter Federal outlays were running 
about $14 billion per year in excess of the 
receipts that our present tax structure would 
have produced even if our productive capa- 
city had been utilized reasonably fully. We 
now have, in short, a budget in just as fund- 
amental a state of disequilibrium as in the 
early 1960's with their obverse problem of ex- 
cessive high-employment surpluses. 

Federal budget surplus on a high-employ- 
ment basis 

[NIA budget; seasonally adjusted annual 

rate in billions] 


+ Preliminary. 7 
Source.—Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


This surplus is roughly the difference be- 
tween expenditures and the receipts the rey- 
enue system would have produced at reason- 
ably full employment. 

If we attempt to make decisions about a 
major change in fiscal policy too exclusively 
on the basis of the economic situation, the 
results in practice are apt to be more de- 


with economic developments as they unfold 
in the future. Yet we are apt to make a major 
change in policy only if that change is con- 
sistent with current (which really means re- 
cent) business conditions—which, in turn, 
were largely a function of past policies. 
Through it ts with economic conditions in 
1968 that the proposed tax increase must be 
consistent, we are now hesitant in part be- 
cause we are uncomfortable about it in the 
context of sluggish conditions in 1967 (which 
were heavily influenced by 1967 policies). 
This strategy of policy can itself easily be- 
come one step out of phase, causing itself 
& wavering course for the economy. 

We need a basic guideline, for budget 
Policy that is less dependent on the inevitably 
uncertain and tenuous assessments of busi- 
mess prospects. The high employment budget 
is helpful here. The basic bu: guideline 
should be to keep our expenditures in rea- 
sonable balance with the revenue producing 
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capability of the tax structure at full employ- 
ment. If that had been our guideline his- 
torically, there would have been fewer cases 


guideline now calls for a tax increase, 
and it is probably a more sure-footed helms- 
man here than our inevitably tentative 
guesses about the business situation and 
prospects. Its greater use as a basic guide to 
fiscal policy will make for a more stable 
economy. 

ur 


Would a tax increase give us a smaller 
deficit or accelerated spending? Would a tax 
increase, in short, give us a leas or a more 
expensive fiscal policy? (A tax increase that 
led to s like increase in spending would have 
a stimulating effect on the economy.) This 
accounts for some of the widespread opposi- 
tion to the proposed tax Increase, and it is an 
issue that must be faced. 

The fiscal program initiated now should, 
therefor, include the expenditure as well as 
the revenue side of the budget. Too often 
discussions about the expenditure problem 
come to center around the question: “What 
would you cut out?” What any individual 
e hen Diasec et E OIE TS 

a very important or helpful contribution to 
the problem. The real question is: Can our 
procedures that decide the course of Federal 


important part of this decision-making proc- 
ess is legislative in character. 

Certain questions naturally present them- 
selves here. For one thing, should appropria- 
tions in each session of the Congress be for 
one fiscal year later than now? Should the 

now, for example, be working on 
appropriations for fiscal year 1969 rather 
than 1968? As it is now, the energies of the 
Congress are absorbed with the budget for a 
fiscal year (at the moment FY 1968) already 
well under way and whose expenditures can- 
not easily now be deflected. 

Should there also be some procedure by 
which the Congress considers and approves 
the whole budget, as well as passing on the 
merits of each program? This idea has had, 
of course, a rather checkered career. In prin- 
ciple, however, something like this needs to 
be a part of the budgetary process. Since the 

te of which in themselves 
have merit will always be too large” (if there 
is anything to the discipline of economics), 
good budgeting requires going from the top 
down as well as building from the individual 
program claimants to the total. 

Should more organized efforts be made to 
evaluate the results of government programs? 
Too often the existence of a problem is pre- 
sumed to justify a program—rather than 
whether the program is dealing effectively 
with the problem. 

These are, of course, quick questions raised 
to indicate some of the expenditure dimen- 
sions of our fiscal problem that need thor- 
ough, fundamental exploration. It would be 
a constructive step if this exploration could 


de part of the fiscal program put together 


to deal with our present problem. The Presi- 
dent earlier this year appointed a commis- 
sion to review budget concepts. It would be 
useful to follow this with a commission to 
review the expenditure decision-making 
process. 
Iv 

Three conclusions emerge from this anal- 
ysis. First, it is more important that the de- 
cision on a tax increase be consistent with 
economic conditions in 1968 than with those 
in 1967. The evidence, as best it can now be 
evaluated, suggests that a tax increase will be 
desirable to minimize the danger of an over- 
heated economy next year. 

Second, we need a more stable guideline 
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for fiscal action than our inevitably uncer- 
tain and uneasy evaluations of business 
prospects, We need a basic fiscal guideline. 
The operation of fiscal policy will be more 
conducive to orderly economic growth if we 
endeavor to keep the revenues that our tax 
structure will yield at high levels of em- 
ployment in reasonable balance and expendi- 
tures. The present high-employment budget 
deficit of roughly $15 billion clearly means 
that the budget is in a state of fundamental 
disequalibrium, and it signals for action to 
reduce the deficit. We will have an economy 
with greater capacity for orderly, vigorous 
growth if we pay more attention to this fis- 
cal guide. 

Finally, a part of the needed fiscal program 
is a fundamental study of procedures that 
decide the course of Federal expenditures. 
Otherwise, a tax increase passed in the name 
of fiscal restraint might lead to a like ac- 
celeration of outlays and a more expansionist 
budget—which would be a paradoxical result 
indeed for an action that started out to 
achieve more restraint, 


Panamanian Paper Commends “Magnifi- 
cent Job” of Aid Mission Director 
James Megellas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, James 
Megellas, currently Agency for Interna- 
tional Development Mission Director in 
Panama, is highly regarded in his home 
State of Wisconsin. He. is a much- 
decorated veteran of World War I and 
was for two terms a highly successful 
mayor of Fond du Lac. 

More recently he has won the same 
high regard from the people of Panama. 
The appreciation of Panamanians for 
Jim Megellas’ excellent administration 
DE Ene AES MEDEIA SRAT rae at Rats 
expressed in a recent editorial in 
Prensa, of Panama. 

Because public attention tends to 
focus on the difficulties and setbacks in 
our aid program rather than the more 
numerous accomplishments and success, 
I hope my colleagues will note this edi- 
torial. It is illustrative of the results 
which AID can achieve with the service 
of men such as Jim Megellas. 


A translation of the editorial follows: 


PANAMANIAN PAPER COMMENDS MAGNIFICENT 
Jos oy AID MISSION DIRECTOR JAMES 
MEGELLAS 
Recent news report had misinformed the 

public that the U.S. Government in Wash- 

ington had replaced Mr, James Megellas, as 

Director of AID. in Panama, 

This information caused considerable un- 
easiness and discomfort in Panama, because 
if we evaluate the work of Megellas in our 
country, the goodwill he has displayed in 
performing his duties, and his ample eager- 
ness in the acknowledgement and 
appreciation of all Panamanians, we must 
agree that he has a very favorable balance. 

James Megellas is a very well known person 
from Darien to the boundaries with Costa 
Rica; but the knowledge the average Pana- 
manian has of him is, not only for the assist- 
ance that in the performance of his official 
duties he has accomplished in the cities as 
well as in the rural areas; but for the appre- 
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ciation he has won for his pleasant and nobie 
manners, absent of all gestures of superiority, 
in dealing with all Panamanians of all social 
classes. 

There has been many North-Americans 
who, in accomplishing official missions have 
helped in developing our country; but, if 
Mr. Megellas continues with his plans and 
policies as done so far, when he leaves our 
country, the people of Panama will keep an 
imperishable memory of his winning manners 
and nobility. 

It is the desire of the people of Panama, 
that Mr. Megellas continues the magnificent 
job he is doing in our country. 


Our Free Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
“subtle restraints” on the freedom of the 
press in the United States must be re- 
sisted by constant vigilance and a con- 
tinuing awareness that such restraints 
are harmful to the public interest. 

At the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Newspaper Publish- 
ers at Tel Aviv, Israel, Mr. J. Howard 
Wood, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
discussed certain restraints on press 
freedom and noted their dangers. 

I submit for the Recorp a Tribune edi- 
torial which comments on Mr. Wood's re- 
marks in Israel. 

The editorial follows: 

OUR FREE Press 


The current meeting of the International 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers at Tel 
Aviv, Israel, provided J. Howard Wood, pub- 
lisher of The Tribune and president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers association, 
with occasion to summarize clearly two 
threats to the freedom of the American press. 
Direct and obvious attacks on freedom to 
publish the news have no standing in Ameri- 
can society, Wood observed, but there are 
attempts being made to impose “more subtle 
restraints which are 10 times more difficult 
to expose and combat” than overt censorship 
would be. 

Two major current threats to the public's 
right to know, Wood told his international 
audience, are to be found in efforts by some 
government officials to “manage” news of 
government operations, and in attempts to 
limit press coverage of crime news. Both 
threats are advanced under cover of lofty 
motives, The news managers claim to be act- 
ing in behalf of national security. Critics of 
press coverage of crime news profess concern 
lest defendants lose their right to fair trials. 
But the American newspaper press, Wood told 
his Tel Aviv audience, is unitedly aware that 
indirect censorship, if it comes, will come 
in disguise. 

Wood spoke in the best traditions of Amer- 
ican journalism when he said forth-rightly 
that both national security and the welfare 
of citizens in court and out require a free 
press. It is an article in the American faith 
that freedom is both good in itself and pro- 
ductive of many varied benefits. 

Is it in the public interest that the press 
be able and willing to cope with officials who 
try to hide shortcomings under unnecessary 
security classifications? Is it in the public 
interest that the press provide uncensored 
accounts of criminal acts and trials, among 
other newsworthy events, thus providing an 
indispensable check on arbitrary actions by 
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courts and police? The answer given both by 
American history and by today’s American 
newspapers is yes. We are pleased and proud 
that the able spokesman at Tel Aviv for our 
country and its press was our own distin- 
guished publisher, J. Howard Wood. 


Lost: Incentive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. FISHER., Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a copy 
of a radio report made by Earl Night- 
ingale, entitled “Lost: Incentive.” It is 
timely and contains much food for 
thought. The report follows: 

Lost: INCENTIVE 


The thing that made this country great 
was an extremely precious thing called “op- 
portunity”: The Land of Opportunity, Any 
man here has always been free to go for the 
dig gold ring on the merry-go-round. The 
sky was always the limit, so everything has 
always been bigger here: bigger cars, bigger 
companies, bigger homes, bigger incomes, 
bigger and better products of all kinds. All 
because of that priceless thing—opportu- 
nity! 

But, gradually, the picture changed, until 
now, as U.S. News & World Report shows, it 
seems to the young man with ambition 
hardly worth the effort. The problem? 
Taxes! The same kind of taxes that pulled 
the bottom out of England's economy. 

Here's an example of how a businessman 
can wind up working for the government, 
whether he Ukes it or not. 

Let's say a Mr. Smith is president and sole 
owner of Smith Corporation, a small com- 
pany that pays him a salary of $25,000 a 
year. It pays 100 other employes a total of 
$500,000 a year, has annual sales of 2 million 
dollars. 

First, government takes from Smith Cor- 
poration $30,000 in State and local levies, 
excises and other taxes. 

Second, government takes from Smith Cor- 
Poration $15,000 in Social Security taxes. 
Assume this leayes the company with 
$100,000 profit before federal income taxes. 

Third, government takes from Smith Cor- 
poration $46,000 in federal corporate income 
tax. Profit has now shrunk to $53,000. As- 
sume that Smith puts 20%—$10,700 in new 
equipment, which he must do to stay com- 
petitive, and takes 807% 642,800 as dividends 
for himself. < 

Fourth, government takes from Mr, Smith 
$28,500 in personal taxes on his total income 
Of $67,800 salary and dividends. 

Fifth, government takes from the Smith 
employes $57,000 in personal taxes on their 
pay. 

Now, think a moment, from all his work, 
Planning, long hours and sleepless nights, 
from the hard years it took to build a suc- 
cessful business, Mr. Smith is granted a 
token $39,300 a year while the government 
takes $177,000. Nothing can be put aside for 
possible difficult days ahead. 

Is there any doubt in your mind who Mr. 
Smith is working for? And what happened 
to the secret to the whole thing—that “op- 
portunity” that made the country great? 
Where has it fled? 

If Mr. Smith is successful, the government 
takes practically all of it. If Mr. Smith 
should fail. Tough! Can he ask for the kind 
of ald that the boys in Washington are so 
free with when it comes to rs and 
noncitizens in foreign lands? No, he can- 
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not. He is an American citizen so he is 


really ironical is that it’s his money, and 
the money of men like him, that’s being so 
freely given away, and spent with such lavish 
bands. 

Because of the almost unbelievable op- 
pressiveness of taxes, opportunity has been 
dealt a terrible blow. 


Rioting and Lawlessness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, concern 
for the growing wave of rioting and law- 
lessness that is sweeping throughout 
America was expressed recently by the 
adoption of a resolution by the Area 3, 
Florida District, Civitan International, 
in a council meeing assembled at Boca 
Raton, Fla., Saturday, July 29, 1967. 

Because of the high regard Civitan In- 
ternational is held in, this resolution 
should be carefully read by the Members 
of this Congress. 

I am therefore delighted to enclose in 
the Recorp at this point the resolution 
adopted by the Florida District of Civi- 
tan International dealing with this sub- 
ject: 

RESOLUTION 1 

Whereas, There is a growingly distressful 
and morally decadent trend in our beloved 
country toward criminal activities, including 
murder, rape, mob violence, looting, riot and 
the destruction of private property; 

Whereas, Many of our leaders in govern- 
ment, including the national government, 
and our courts condone this increase in crime 
as excused by “economic conditions” of the 
criminals concerned; 

Whereas, The federal courts, particularly 
the Supreme Court, have been more con- 
cerned with the protection of the “rights” of 
criminals than with the rights, personal wel- 
fare and even the lives of innocent victims 
and with the safety of private property; 

Whereas, The failure of our courts, and of 
Congress to provide measures that would 
overcome that failure, has led to 
for our law forces and violence and some- 
times death for men in our forces of law and 
order; 

And whereas, a major tenet of Civitan—a 
canon of its Creed—declaring: “My Mind 
teaches me respect for the law, unqualified 
allegiance to our government and love and 
respect for the Flag of our Country,” requires 
our fullest support of law and order: 

Now therefore be it resolved, That Civitans 
of Area 3, (also Areas 1 & 2) Florida District, 
Civitan International, decry and deplore, in 
the strongest terms at our command, the 
criminal activity that has become dominant 
in our nation; 

Be it further resolved, That we urge upon 
the courts, and particularly the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to limit their 
over-obsession with the rights of crime and 
criminals to the end that they can give a 
greater measure of protection to the rights 
in law of peaceful citizens against crime and 
the protection of private property—rights 
our Founding Fathers aimed to protect and 
rights on which the nation was built. 

Be it further resolved, That Civitans com- 
mend, in general, the sacrifices and services 
of our police and other law enforcement offi- 
cers in their continuing dedicated service in 
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the face of public apathy and the actual] con- 
donement by irresponsible citizens of attacks, 
both verbal and physical, upon them and 
that we pledge our support to them in the 
enforcement of law and order. Also that we 
condemn the growing popular cry, raised 
among elements that wish to violate the law, 
of “police brutality”—which actually occurs 
most infrequently in reality and then only, 
generally, is given only in such force as is 
required against criminal resisters. 

Be it further resolved, That Civitans urge 
upon the Congress and all State Legislatures, 
the need for the passage of strengthened laws 
to prevent all crimes against persons and 
property that that will render them safe 
against violence, including rioting, mob ac- 
tion and looting. 

And be it finally resolved, that copies of 
these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, members of the Su- 
preme Court, the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Florida in the Congress, the Gov- 
ernor of Florida, the President of the Flori la 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

For Florida Civitan: 

Donato F. ROTHWELL, 
Governor. 
JoHN W. HUGRES, 2 
Governor-Elect. 
LEon W. NoEL, 
Resolutions Committee., 
Huck H. Soper, 
Resolutions Committee. 


Crime Cost Equals Viet War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, Robert Sheehan, one of this 
Nation’s most astute and progressive edu- 
cators in the field of criminal justice and 
law enforcement has written a very ex- 
cellent and penetrating article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe this past Sun- 
day. As acting dean of the pioneering 
College of Criminal Justice at North- 
eastern University, Robert Sheehan is 
in an ideal position to assess the grave 
costs of crime in this Nation and to rec- 
ommend constructive solutions, 

Further, he epitomizes the great bene- 
fits that can be reaped by continuing 
and greatly expanding the dialogue be- 
tween our institutions of higher learn- 
ing and the police and corrections pro- 
fessions. 

Under unanimous consent, I would 
like to include Dean Sheehan's remarks, 
in the Recorp so that all Members may 
take note of his timely and most perti- 
nent analysis: 

[From the Boston Sunday Globe, Sept. 24, 
1967] 
Crime Cost EQUALS VIET WAR 
(By Robert Sheehan, acting dean, College of 

Criminal Justice, Northeastern University) 

While Attorney General Ramsey Clark was 
proclaiming this month that “public safety 
is the first purpose of government,” his em- 
ployer, President Johnson, was saying that 
“what America needs is a policy for action 
against crime in the streets.” 

If both men were right, then government 
is failing sadly at its task. 

There has never been a time in history 
when the public and the Congress have been 
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so aroused, and at the same time, so much in 
disagreement about a crime problem which 
is spreading like a malignancy across the face 
of the nation. 

Crime has become a disease, seemingly in- 
curable, affecting the security of every citi- 
zen and threatening the democratic process, 

The statistics of crime dramatically point 
out its seriousness. According to figures re- 
leased by the FBI, crime rose 17 percent in 
the first six months of 1967. At least two and 
one-half million serious crimes are com- 
mitted in this country each year, costing the 
citizen an estimated $27 billion or approx- 
imately the same amount spent in Vietnam. 
The non-statistic costs in loss of human 
freedom and dignity, in wasted lives and 
in personal trauma are staggering. 

The unfortunate reality at the core of 
the problem is that Congress has chosen to 
do precious little about it. 

More is spent in researching tooth decay 
in this country than in researching crime. In 
fiscal 68, while the police of Vietnam were 
receiving 23 million American dollars, Con- 
gress provided less than $8 million to assist 
our own police. This is difficult to Justify. 

The public, unusually emotional about the 
problem and rather uncertain anyway about 
the propriety of the Federal government be- 
coming involved in local law enforcement, 
has been very vocal about crime but has left 
the solutions to C x 

Few in Washington have been able to agree 
on what we should do about crime. Most 
solutions have been shallow and unenlight- 
ened gestures which lack meaning and di- 
rection. With crime in the streets fast be- 
coming the single most important domestic 
concern in the '68 elections, it has unfortu- 
nately become a partisan, political issue in 


The Crime Control Act of 1967, conceived 
by the President and strongly endorsed by 
the Attorney General, failed to get support 
in the House. In amended state, it presently 
rests within the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. Many recognized authorities in law 
enforcement believe that if the bill passes in 
its present form it will actually contribute 
to lawlessness and establish a dangerous and 
wasteful precendent for Federal funding of 
local law enforcement agencies, $75 million 
of government money would pour into the 
50 states to be doled out by each governor 
with little or no control over the spending. 

In some of our less sophisticated states, 
it is believed that much of this money would 
be spent on tanks, guns and kill-oriented riot 
control equipment rather than on concen- 
trated research and training to develop bet- 
ter police-community relations and more pro- 
fessional police departments. Indeed, if dur- 
ing this past Summer we have seen Amer- 
ica as a nation at war with itself, then the 
Crime Control Act of 1967, as presently con- 
stituted, will hurl the country into a de- 
pression of violence, racial hatred and na- 
tional shame. 

If the Senate Judiciary Committee is at 
all visionary, it will restore the bill to its 
original form, allowing the Attorney General 
to administer the funds, thus providing a 
control that will minimize patronage and 
assure quality in granting procedures. 

Congress must also act to establish col- 
lege scholarship aid for the working police 
officer and for the young man in college who 
plans a career in municipal police service. 
Congressman William R. Anderson 
(D-Tenn.), who distinguished himself as 
commander of the Nautilus on its historic 
voyage under the North Pole (filed a bill in 
the House providing such scholarships as 
well as low-interest, partially forgivable edu- 
cational loans for policemen. Sen. Abraham 
Ribicoff (D-Conn.), has had the foresight to 
introduce the Anderson bill as an amend- 
ment to the Crime Control Act in the Sen- 
ate. Without public pressure, however, it is 
feared that the amendment will not pass 
even though it has strong support from po- 
lice chiefs throughout the country. 
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The reputations, and in some cases the 
careers, of some of our governmental lead- 
ers in Washington may well rest, at least 
in part, on the positions they take to restore 
this nation to domestic peace. Whatever the 
cost, this must be done. 


A Job Corps Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as an 
additional indication of the truly fine 
job being done by Job Corps in the 
crucially important field of rehabilitat- 
ing and redirecting disadvantaged young 
lives, I wish to call the attention of my 
distinguished colleagues to an item ap- 
pearing in Lou Panos’ column “Inside 
Baltimore,” in the September 19 edition 
of the Baltimore Sun. Mr. Panos quotes 
from a letter written by a 19-year-old 
graduate of the Job Corps, who is now 
employed as a welder at Avondale Ship- 
yard in New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Speaker, the Job Corps prepared 
this young man for a fine job at a start- 
ing salary of $3.02 an hour. Prior to his 
Job Corps experience, finding a useful 
trade appeared to be “an impossible 
task,” in his own words. The young man 
in question is James Fleming, who hails 
from Westport in my congressional dis- 
trict. Mr. Speaker, I strongly commend 
young Mr. Fleming for so successfully 
helping himself get out of poverty 
through the Job Corps, and, with per- 
mission, I insert Lou Panos’ report at 
this point in the RECORD: 

A JOB CorpsMAN WRITES 

The folks who run the Job Corps and other 
anti-poverty groups come in for at least 
their share of raps, including an occasionally 
bad one. 

So it seems only fitting to toss them a 
bouquet when they obviously rate one, like 
this. 


It's in a letter from 19-year-old James 
Fleming, formerly of 2401 Dorton court in 
Westport. 2 

He writes from the Gary Training Center 
of the corps, in San Marcos, Texas: 

„ . . I will like to extend my gratitude 
to all the staff members that helped along 
in my trade, because I must admit that at 
first it seemed like an impossible task for me. 

“But, however, with your help I finally 
overcome it and now I'm a welder at Avon- 
dale Shipyard in New Orleans, La. 

“My starting salary there was $3.02 an 
hour. So, you see, I'm not doing too bad, and 
I owe it all to the founder of Job Corps 
and also the people like you that make it 
possible for me and other corpsmen. 

“Well, I'm enclosing this letter . in 
order that you might put it in the daily 
newspaper because there're so many of my 
friends back home that don't know the real 
meaning of Job Corps or how it ticks, but if 
they could see me now I believe that they 


* will also see the many opportunity that lie 


ahead of them if only they would make the 
first step up the ladder... .” 

There's a post-script asking that the cost 
of publishing the letter be billed to ita 
writer. 


No charge, Mr. Fleming. 


September 26, 1967 
A Law That Discriminates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr, Speaker, earlier this 
session I introduced H.R. 7775 designed 
to remedy a defect found in the labor 
certification provisions, section 212(a) 
(14), of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1965 (8 U.S.C. 1182(a) (14) (Supp. 
1965-66) ). The present law places an un- 
warranted burden upon the prospective 
immigrant who typically must fulfill the 
requirements of this particular provision 
while in his own country and who, more 
often than not, is unfamiliar with our 
procedures. 

My bill would, by reverting to the lan- 
guage of section 212(a) (14) prior to the 
effective date of the 1965 act, shift the 
burden from the immigrant back to the 
Secretary of Labor upon whose shoulders 
it rested prior to the 1965 act. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial of September 16, 
1967, from the Irish Echo describing the 
discriminatory effect of the present law 
vis-a-vis the Irish who have made such 
great contributions to the culture and 
development of this Nation: 

[From the Irish Echo, Sept. 16, 1967] 
A Law THAT DISCRIMINATES ` 

The fight to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1965 has entered a new 
and perhaps decisive stage. A massive letter- 
writing campaign, spearheaded by the Ameri- 
can Irish Immigration Committee, and di- 
rected to the members of Congress, has been 
initiated, 

The effectiveness of this type of letter- 
writing campaign should not be under- 
estimated, particularly since the entire 435 
members of the House of Representatives 
and one-third of the Senate are up for re- 
election in 1968. 

Readers of the Echo will recall how effec- 
tive a letter-writing campaign can bè when 
properly promoted. Last year when some pre- 
liminary moves were made to shift the day 
and site of the St. Patrick's Day Parade, a 
deluge of mail was directed at the Mayor 
and members of the City Council of New 
York. This newspaper joined with the St. 
Patrick's Day Parade Committee and other 
Irish organizations in that fight. The result 
was a decisive victory. 

Now we are faced with a greater and more 
complicated problem. When the new immi- 
gration law was in December 1965, 
it was rightfully heralded for its liberal 
approach to immigration and for its elimina- 
tion of discrimination against many na- 
tionalities. 

However, what was not reckoned with was 
the interpretation and implementation of the 
labor preference sections of the law by the 
Labor Department. 

Thus, in operation the law has resulted in 
blatant discrimination against would-be im- 
migrants from several nations—particularly 
Ireland. The 1965 law simply exchanged one 
type of discrimination for another. 

Undoubtedly, many members of Congress 
are unaware of this disgraceful situation. 
They lead a busy, complicated life with 
scores of issues vying for their attention. 
Each of us can help make them aware of 
the situation. Write today to your Congress- 
man and your two Senators. Write to right 
a wrong. 


— 
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The Effect of the Celler-Kefauver 
Antimerger Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
&m pleased to include a statement I made 
before the Antitrust and Trade Regula- 
tion Committee of the National Chamber 
of Commerce at its luncheon, Tuesday, 
September 26, 1967, in Washington, D.C. 
My speech follows: 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE CELLER-KEFAUVER 

ANTIMERGER ACT 
(By Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Chair- 

man, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 

House of Representatives, before the Antl- 

trust and Trade Regulation Committee of 

the. U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Sept. 26, 

1967) 


On December 29, 1950, President Truman 
Signed the Celler-Kefauver amendment to 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act, This was the 
capstone to my years of hard labor to close 
the assets“ loophole that had rendered old 
Section 7 completely ineffective. Some of you 
will recall that the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1939 had reported to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee that.. . the 
effectiveness of this section has been com- 
Pletely emasculated as a result of court de- 
cisions.” Because the anti-merger provisions 
of the Clayton Act applied only to stock 
acquisitions of direct competitors, original 
Section 7 had no appreciable impact on the 
merger movement that swept many indus- 
tries in the late 1920's. 

Over the last seventeen years, enforcement 
of Celler-Kefauver has shown its vast poten- 
tial. Supreme Court decisions have made the 
unti-merger section a veritable revolution in 
anti-trust enforcement. Between January, 
1951 and June 30, 1967, the Government in- 
Stituted a total of 205 anti-merger actions. 
Eleven cases have reached the Supreme Court, 
and the Government has had exemplary suc- 
cess. The Supreme Court has supported Gov- 
ernment enforcement to a degree beyond 
my greatest expectations, and has made Cel- 
ler-Kefauver a powerful instrument of pub- 
lic policy. It is good public policy, everyone 
benefits. 

The Government's attack on corporate 
Mergers since 1951 has challenged assets 
Acquisitions amounting to more than $8.34 
billion. Three-fourth (153) of the complaints 
challenged acquisitions by manufacturing 
and mining corporations, and involved a total 
of 86.8 billion. Eighteen complaints were filed 
against banking and financial institutions, 
nineteen cases involved companies in whole- 
Sale and retail trade, and five challenged 
joint ventures. 

The Government has had an exemplary 
caurt record in enforcement of this Act. 
What, however, has been the economic con- 
Sequence? Here, as you may suspect, there is 
considerable disagreement among the au- 
thorities. John Kenneth Galbraith has made 
& strident attack on contemporary anti-trust 
Policy. He dismisses anti-trust, and the anti- 
merger act, as being largely irrelevant to to- 
day's industrial organization. Anti-trust, he 
Says, is a “charade” designed “not to prevent 
exploitation of the public“ but “to persuade 
People in general, and British socialists and 
American liberals in particular, that the 
market is still extant.” 

On the other hand, other critics find that 
the Celler-Kefauver Act has resulted in an 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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attack on bigness and made it virtually im- 
possible for big companies to grow by merger, 
Fortune Magazine, for example, has informed 
the business community that “recent Su- 
preme Court decisions go so far in prohibit- 
ing specific mergers that any potential 
merger of two substantial, healthy com- 
panies is logically subject to challenge under 
the new precedents.” 1 Clearly, both Profes- 
sor Galbraith and Fortune cannot be right. 

When Congress passed the Celler-Kefauver 
Act, we were concerned with industrial con- 
centration: both high market concentration, 
when a few top companies dominate a par- 
ticular market; and aggregate concentration, 
which measures the share of all manufactur- 
ing held by the top 100 or 200 concerns. 
Study after study at that time showed that 
in many of the vital industries of the United 
States, the top four concerns controlled 76% 
to 80% of the market, When Celler-Kefauver 
was passed, aggregate concentration was ex- 
periencing a rapid increase. Between 1947 
and 1950, the 113 largest manufacturing cor- 
porations’ share of all manufacturing assets 
rose from 40.0% to 43.5%. Between 1947 and 
1954 the top 200 companies’ share of value 
added in all manufacturing corporations rose 
from 30% to 37%. 

We in Congress assumed that increases in 
concentration could be prevented by prohib- 
iting horizontal, vertical, and conglomerate 
mergers which showed a reasonable probabil- 
ity of substantially lessening competition or 
of tending to create a monopoly. In other 
words, Congress, in the Celler-Kefauver 
amendment, attacked the problem of increas- 
ing concentration by seeking to prevent 
those mergers which had an adverse effect on 
competition. 

Dr. Willard F. Mueller, Director, Bureau of 
Economics of the Federal Trade Commission, 
recently has prepared an analysis of the eco- 
nomic consequences that have been achieved 
by enforcement of the Celler-Kefauver Act. 
His analysis finds that “. . . the merger en- 
forcement program since 1950 represents a 
unique event in American anti-trust history. 
And when measured by its effects, it has had 
a fundamental and widespread pro-competi- 
tive impact on the organization and per- 
formance of our economy.” 2 

I have long thought that the most effec- 
tive aspect of anti-trust, and the chief im- 
pact of enforcement policy, is the deterrent 
effect produced by threatened prosecutions. 
Dr. Mueller produces some interesting figures 
on deterrent effects that the legal rules 
against horizontal mergers produced. He 
states: 

“In the first four years, 1951-1954, follow- 
ing passage of the Celler-Kefauver Act, hori- 
zontal mergers comprised about 37% of the 
number and 40% of the assets of all ‘large’ 
acquisitions in manufacturing and mining. 
{Large mergers are defined as those where 
the acquired company had assets of $10 mil- 
lion or more.] During the next four-year 
period, 1955-1958, the proportion of hori- 
zontals declined somewhat. But during the 
next four years, 1959-1962, horizontal merg- 
ers dropped off sharply, comprising only 
about about 17% of the number and 19% 
of the assets of large acquisitions. And dur- 
ing the last four years, 1963-1966, horizontals 
accounted for about 14% of the number and 
only 12% of the assets of all large mergers. 
In the last year, 1966, horizontal mergers 
represented only 8% of the assets of all large 
acquisitions, 

“Not only has the relative yolume of hori- 
zontal mergers declined, but the absolute 
volume has declined as well. The peak of 
horizontal merger activity was reached in 
1956 when there were twenty-one large hori- 
zontal mergers with combined assets of 81.4 
billion, Although there were 60% more large 
mergers in 1966 than in 1956, by 1966 the 
number of large horizontal mergers had 
fallen to twelve and involved combined ac- 
quired assets of only $311 million 

The steel industry is a good example of 
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Oeller-Kefauver's effect on concentration. A 
landmark case under Celler-Kefauver was 
the attack on the puroposed merger in 1956 
of Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company, This merger 
involved a combination of $2.9 billion in 
assets. Bethlehem was the country’s second 
largest steel company, with 16.3% of the 
ingot capacity, while Youngstown was the 
sixth largest steel company, with 4.6% of 
the ingot capacity. The top four companies’ 
share of ingot capacity would have increased 
from 59% to 64%. 

The objective of Bethlehem-Youngstown 
was to permit Bethlehem to enter steel pro- 
duction in the Chicago area. Celler-Kefauver 
prevented Bethlehem from entering this 
market by the merger route. Since the court's 
decision, notwithstanding the many argu- 
ments by the companies at the trial about 
the necessity to merge in order to penetrate 
the Chicago markets and successfully com- 
pete there with U.S. Steel, Bethlehem has 
entered this market by internal growth, not 
by merger. Internal growth is far healthier 
for the economy. Its plant at Burns Harbor, 
Indiana, thirty miles east of Chicago, was 
started in 1962 and was producing steel 
plates by 1964. Subsequent internal expan- 
sion includes production of hot and cold 
rolled sheets. Since the case, both Bethlehem 
and Youngstown have expanded significantly 
and independently by internal growth. 

The effect on concentration of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act in this case has been described 
as follows: 


down a rule of law in permitting a horizontal 
merger of this magnitude, it is highly prob- 
able that Judge Weinfeld's ‘chain reaction’ 
theory would have become a reality, which 
would have greatly increased concentra- 
tion.” + 

The efect on aggregate concentration re- 
sulting from Celler-Kefauver enforcement is 
not as susceptible to measurement. The level 
of aggregate concentration in the United 
States economy has risen steadily during the 
past century, and significantly since World 
War II. Between 1947 and 1963, the top 200 
manufacturing firms expanded their share of 
the value added by all manufacturers from 
30% to 41%, or over one-third. Between 1950 
and 1965, the share of total manufacturing 
assets held by the top 100 companies rose 
from 38.8% to 454%, and the share of the 
top 200 rose from 46.9% to 55.4%. 

There can be no doubt that mergers played 
an important role in this increase in aggre- 
gate concentration. Between 1948 and 1965 
the largest industrial corporations of 1965 
made at least 2,692 acquisitions with com- 
bined assets of $21.5 billion. Dr. Mueller be- 
lieves that analysis will support the hypo- 
thesis that aggregate concentration actually 
would haye declined after 1954 had it not 
been for the continuing mergers by the top 
200 companies. 

What would have happened if Section 7 
had not been amended in 1950 and there had 
been no significant constraints on mergers? 
Certainly the 205 anti-merger cases would not 
have been brought by the Government. The 
more significant impact, however, I would 
imagine, has been the abandonment of many 
contemplated mergers because of the fear 
that the Government might act. It is not pos- 
sible to estimate the volume of such aban- 
doned mergers, but from the statements of 
businessmen and private anti-trust counsel, 
the number of potential mergers must be 
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enormous. Dr. Mueller believes that an ex- 
panded effort against conglomerate mergers 
will be beneficial in this regard. He says: 

“It is still too early to predict the ultimate 
impact on aggregate concentration of an ex- 
panded policy toward conglomerate mergers. 
Chances seem good that such an expanded 
policy although directed solely at anti-com- 
petitive conglomerate mergers, will prevent 
further increases in the share of all manu- 
facturing assets held by the top 100 or 200 in- 
dustrial corporations. Indeed, it may well re- 
sult in an erosion of their position.” * 

I want to say a few words about the Gov- 
ernment's enforcement efforts with respect 
to conglomerate mergers. Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, as amended by Celler-Kefauver, 
was intended to arrest anti-competitive ef- 
fects of market power in their incipiency. 
The core question is whether a merger may 
substantially lessen competition, and this 
necessarily requires a prediction of the mer- 
ger’s impact on competition, present and 
future. The Supreme Court, in FTC vs. Proc- 
ter and Gamble, has made it clear that “All 
mergers are within the reach of Section 7, 
and all must be tested by the same standard, 
whether they are classified as horizontal, 
vertical, conglomerate, or other.” 

The Supreme Court's definition of a con- 
glomerate merger is. . . one in which there 
are no economic relationships between the 
acquiring and the acquired firm.” Procter 
and Gamble's acquisition of Clorox was not 
a true conglomerate. It was, rather, a “prod- 
uct extension” merger. The products of 
Clorox complemented the soap business of 
Procter and Gamble. They could be produced 
with similar facilities, marketed through the 
same channels, and advertised in the same 
media. 

Although there are other factors, one of 
the most significant tests in weighing anti- 
competitive effects is to measure the potential 
competition in the industry that is elimi- 
nated by the acquisition. In the Procter and 
Gamble case, the findings clearly showed that 
Procter, the acquiring firm, was the most 
likely entrant. Further, this acquisition 
tended to raise barriers to new entry by 
other companies. The major competitive 
‘weapon in the successful marketing of bleach 
is advertising. A new competitor could have 
found it within his means to compete against 
Clorox, whose advertising expenditures were 
relatively small. But, a newcomer, however, 
would be much more reluctant to face the 
giant advertising expenditures that Procter 
could devote to bleach. 

In my view, as I have said before, it is 
much better, from a competitive standpoint, 
for these large companies to grow from 
within, rather than to grow by acquisition. 
In 1964, in commenting upon the Federal 
Trade Commission's decision on the Cloroz 
merger, I stated: 

“To few people realize that this utilization 
of corporate funds (for mergers and acquisi- 
tions) frustrates government efforts to stimu- 
late investment activity and economic 
growth in two ways. First, it diverts corporate 
resources into mergers instead of the build- 
ing of new plants and the development of new 
technical resources. Secondly, through the 
merger movement, economic concentration 
and oligopoly are increased, making our eco- 
nomic system less competitive and flexible. 
Indeed, the more monopoly or quasi- 
monopoly there is in America, the more rigid 
are prices and the less incentive there is 
for business to reduce prices to stimulate 
consumer demand and business activity.” “ 

Consequently, from the point of view of 
maintaining competition, I think we should 
take a hard look at any merger involving the 
takeover of a dominant or leading firm in 
one industry by a dominant or leading firm in 
another industry, whether the two industries 
are functionally related or not. In the long 
run, the best on for the consumer is 
to hold the avenues open for potential en- 
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trants who by into or even threaten- 
ing to come into the market with new capac- 
ity would hold prices near competitive levels 
and prevent the garnering of undue profits 
or restricted productivity in oligopoly 
industries. 

Although the Supreme Court has given us 
a few guidelines for consideration of con- 
glomerate mergers, much more needs to be 
done. Elucidation of reasonable and realistic 
standards for testing conglomerate mergers is 
still an important item of unfinished busi- 
ness. It has been suggested that some mone- 
tary limit should be placed upon future con- 
glomerate mergers that may not fit into the 
Celler-Kefauver Anti-Merger mould. The 
limit beyond which the conglomerate could 
not go by merger would be say, $100,000,000 
of assets. Special treatment might be given 
all existing conglomerates. At this stage of 
the development of policy toward con- 
glomerate mergers, cases should be litigated. 
Comprehensive trial records should be estab- 
lished in the FTC and in the courts. Consent 
statements by the Commission or by the De- 
partment of Justice at this state of enforce- 
ment experience can only result in decrees 
whose remedies are based on vague, obscure, 
and idiosyncratic foundations. 

In closing, I want to thank you for this 
opportunity to meet with you and to discuss 
anti-merger problems. 

Are there any questions? 


Max Ways, Fortune, March 1966, p. 222. 

Mueller. The Celler-Kefauver Act: Six- 
teen Years of Enforcement”, p. 87. 

* Ibid., pp. 24-26. 

Mueller, op. cit., p. 37. 

Mueller, op. cit., p. 79. 

Hon. Emanuel Celler. Federal Trade 
Commission Decision on Procter & Gamble- 
Clorox Merger Is a Major Breakthrough in 
the Application of the Celler-Kefauver Act”, 
Congressional Record, March 23, 1964, p. 
A1493. 


Milwaukee Journal Rightly Praises Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Appointment of Walter 
Washington as District of Columbia 


Commissioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
editorial, the Milwaukee Journal rightly 
praised President Johnson for following 
his modernization of the government of 
the District of Columbia with the ap- 
pointment of Walter E. Washington as 
District Commissioner. 

As the Journal points out, the appoint- 
ment is noteworthy for several reasons. 
By appointing a Negro to this high posi- 
tion, President Johnson underscores his 
administration’s determination to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for all Americans. 
Moreover, by naming a chief executive 
with deep roots in the District, a keen 
insight into its problems, and a broad 
background of experience to solve them, 
the President reemphasized his commit- 
ment to the District’s welfare. 

I join in commending this excellent 
appointment. 

The text of the Journal editorial fol- 
lows: 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal Sept. 
11, 1967] 
WASHINGTON OF WASHINGTON 

Appointment of a Negro as Washington's 
mayor puts a man of experience and ability 
in charge of our nation’s capital city and 
symbolizes the administration's determina- 
tion to support the drive for civil rights. 

Walter E. Washington knows Washington. 
He worked in the federal housing field for 
many years and served as head of the na- 
tional capital housing authority. He went to 
New York last fall to head that city’s hous- 
ing agency. His experience will be valuable in 
dealing with the major problem of bad hous- 
ing and slums that plagues Washington. 

President Johnson deserves credit for the 
appointment. For years the congress has in- 
sisted upon acting as the city’s common 
council and has rejeoted efforts to give 
Negroes a larger voice in local government. 
Southerners have time and again barred per- 
sons and programs purely on the ground of 
race. Now that congress finally has allowed 
reorganization of the city government, there 
is opportunity for greater home rule and 
more participation by the large Negro popu- 
lation. There had been pressure on the pres- 
ident not to name a Negro because it might 
be looked upon as a “reward” for rioting. The 
president nevertheless took the action needed 
in spite of critics. 

The new mayor needs senate confirmation. 
If he is considered on the basis of his quali- 
fications, there is nothing to worry about. 


University of Houston Cougars, After 21 
Years, Break Into Football’s Top 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 
Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I bring to my colleagues’ 


attention today an historic first in foot- 
ball. 


My alma mater, the great and growing 


University of Houston, after 21 years of 
football, has finally broken into that 
select group known as the top 10 football 
teams in the Nation. 

Those of us who have watched and 
rooted for our teams, good or bad, over 
the years, welcome this historic first. 
Two smashing victories this season have 
brought the recognition a great team and 
coaching staff deserve. All of us in Hous- 
ton are proud of the Cougars—proud of 
their smashing victory over Florida 
State, which routed Alabama from the 
No. 2 position—and proud of their great 
victory and replacement of Michigan 
State as the third ranked team last 
Saturday. 

On behalf of all the people of Hous- 
ton, I extend sincere congratulations to 
the Cougars and to Bill Yeoman and his 
coaching staff. May the remainder of 
this season be brightened with a great 
string of victories for we have waited a 
long time to watch a team such as this. 

NOTRE Dame Far AHEAD IN TwWO POLLS 

Notre Dame gave the seers who pegged the 
Irish to repeat this year as No, 1 in college 
football no cause to change their minds in 
last weekend's opener and retains first place 
overwhelmingly in this week’s polls by the 
wire services. 
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But while Notre Dame. which rolled over 
California, 41-8, lived up to expectations, the 
other preseason members of the top three— 
Michigan State and Alab: ummeted 
while Southern California, UCLA and out-of- 
nowhere Houston moved up to challenge the 
Trish. 

In the Associated Press ratings, it is Notre 
Dame with 31 of a possible 41 first-place votes 
and 390 poll points to 340 for runnerup 
Southern Cal. The AP places Houston—a 37- 
7 master of Michigan State on Saturday—in 
third place, UCLA fourth. 

UPI HAS UCLA SECOND 

United Press International's 35-member 
board of coaches accords Notre Dame 27 first- 
Place votes and 337 points while UCLA edges 
USC for runnerup, 266-264 in its first poll of 
the year. Houston is No. 4. 

The Associated Press, which ran its first 
Poll last week, this time elevates Southern 
Cal from fourth to second on the strength 
of its 17-13 conquest of Texas, which conse- 
duently dropped from No. 5 to No. 8. 

Houston, which was unranked last week 
although it had beaten Florida State, 33-13, 
in its first game, zoomed into the No. 3 spot 
in place of its latest victlm, Michigan State. 

ALABAMA NOW NINTH 

The Cougars gained added lustre when the 
Same Florida State team they routed fought 
Alabama to a 37-37 tie—dropping the Crim- 
son Tide from second to ninth in the rank- 
ings. Michigan State fell all the way out of 
the Top Ten. 

UCLA Jumped from sixth to fourth in the 
AP ratings on the strength of a 40-8 romp 
over Pittsburgh; Georgia climbed from 
Seventh to fifth by opening with a 30-0 
triumph over Mississippi State; Colorado rose 
from ninth to sixth after tripping Oregon, 
17-18; Nebraska jumped from tenth to 
seventh although idle. 

The Top Ten in each poll has the same 
Membership except that Texas failed to make 
it in the UPI vote. The coaches rate Mis- 
souri No. 10. 

THE RANKINGS 
Associated Press 


The Top Ten, with first place votes in 
Parentheses, season records and points on a 
10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 basis: 


1. Notre Dame (3117122222 
2. Southern California ( 


Others receiving votes, listed alphabeti- 
Cally: Army, Clemson, Florida, Florida State, 
G Tech, Louisiana State, Memphis 
State, Miami, Fla. Michigan State, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Navy, Northwestern, Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma State, Oregon State, South 
Carolina, Syracuse, Tennessee, Texas Tech, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 


United Press International 


1. Notre Dame (27 — 1-0 337 
S ( TTT 
3. Southern California (1)—— 2-0 264 
4. 251 
5. 193 
6. 112 
7, 93 
8. 84 
9. 61 
10 50 


13, Florida, 28: 14, Northwestern, 27; 15, 
Texas Tech, 13; 16, Georgia Tech, 10; 17, 
Memphis State, 9; 18, Michigan State, Syra- 
cuse and Florida State, 7. 

Other teams receiving votes: Tennessee, 
Navy, Michigan, Brigham Young, Louisiana 
State, Army, Mississippi and Princeton. 
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Tax Arguments That Work Both Ways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a major 
question of the hour is whether or not 
the Congress should approve the 10-per- 
cent surtax being urged by the President. 
There are those who feel that the tax 
surcharge is inevitable and that it must 
be approved to help slow down the in- 
flationary spiral. There are others who 
feel that the tax increase is not needed 
and that cuts in nonessential Federal 
spending can be equally effective in stem- 
ming inflation. 

In any event, the taxpaying public 
should not be expected to bear the full 
burden. Spending on nonessential or 
low-priority Federal programs can and 
should be reduced until our financial sit- 
uation is in better shape. 

An excellent editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune of September 25, 1967, aptly 
points out that the administration's 
arguments work both ways. 

The editorial follows: 

Tax ARGUMENTS THAT Wonx Born Wars 


Secretary of the Treasury Fowler defended 
the proposed tax surcharge in a speech at the 
National Press club Thursday, and he dis- 
missed the public opposition to it in some- 
what cavalier fashion as “wholly normal but 
uninformed.” 

He said that Congress would be playing 
“political Russian roulette” if it allowed 
itself to be influenced by public opinion and 
that the result would be “an economy in 
shambles,’ He didn’t predict the rate of in- 
flation that would ensue, but he did recall 
that during the Korean war the dollar lost 
purchasing power at a rate of 54% per cent a 
year. At this rate, he said, the average family 
would lose more thru inflation than from 
the tax increase. 

These are all stock arguments in behalf of 
the tax increase, and they might be persua- 
sive if the choice facing us were simply to 
raise taxes 10 per cent on the one hand or to 
suffer inflation on the other. 

But it is not. For one thing, there is going 
to be inflation anyway; the proposed sur- 
charge would offset only about one-quarter 
of the expected deficit and would, therefore, 
affect only the degree of inflation. 

More important, Mr. Fowler and the rest 
of the Johnson team ignore completely some- 
thing that most taxpayers know very well: 
that inflation can be fought just as efec- 
tively by reducing spending as by raising 
taxes. Yet scarcely a word has been said 
about economies since Mr. Johnson's last 
promise to cut out all nonessential spending. 
On the contrary, new spending projects keep 
popping up in areas having nothing to do 
with the war, and the federal civilian pay- 
roll continues to expand. 

Mr. Fowler's “uninformed” taxpayer would 
be quite justified, therefore, in 
Mr. Fowler’s attitude as “a wholly normal 
but selfishly misguided reluctance to sacri- 
fice any federal plans.” The administration, 
this taxpayer could properly say, is playing 
“political Russian roulette” by its stubborn 
determination to proceed as usual with the 
moon project and by its calculated blindness 
to waste in other programs ranging from 
foreign aid to the maintenance of a sub- 
versive activities control board with no 
duties to speak of. By persisting in this be- 
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havior, he could add, the administration may 
put the economy in shambles. 

In short, Mr. Fowler's arguments work 
both ways. As long as the bureaucracy is un- 
willing to do its share by sacrificing non- 
essential projects, he is being presumptuous 
and hypocritical to suggest that the taxpayer 
should do all the sacrificing. 


Courting the Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Thirty-Three magazine. Here is 
found an excellent discussion of practi- 
cal problems growing out of the admin- 
istration of our labor laws. The editorial 
follows: 

COURTING THE UNIONS 


Do you remember when a Supreme Court 
decision settled things? When it was the 
last word, and not the preamble to a whole 
new set of litigation? When res adjudicata 
meant the thing had been decided, dammit, 
and that, for the millennium, was that? 

Seems a long time ago, doesn’t it? Lately 
Supreme Court decisions have sounded more 
like opening guns than anything else and 
the litigants of both sides go away from the 
halls of justice freshly provoked and mutter- 
ing of revenge. The test cases which follow 
more often than not reopen the issue ab 
initio, and the root premise of the Court's 
reasoning—the reasoning which informed 
the majority opinion, since become the law 
of the land—finds itself Exhibit A. Again. 
And again. And yet again. 

The question suggests itself whether it's 
so much harder nowadays for the citizens of 
our admittedly complex country to stay 
briefed. Or are they just harder to make law 
for, for some reason or other? Or—one shud- 
ders at one's own boldness in framing the 
unworthy suspicion—is it just that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is handing 
down some very wrongheaded decisions of 
late? 

Alas, Consider the action of the Court in 
the Allis-Chalmers case of recent memory. 
The Court's decision—that the National 
Labor Relations Board was within its rights 
to rule that unions may impose large fines 
on their members and enforce them by law- 
suit—covers a lot of ground in a few words. 
This is perhaps not apparent on a quick run- 
through, but the NLRB was not slow to 
its gains, and less than two weeks after it 
was upheld by the Court it took action which 
clearly constitutes the biggest quantum jump 
forward for the union movement in this 
country in recent years: it endorsed the right 
of unions to have employees discharged from 
their jobs under a union shop agreement for 
what amounted to fines for non-attendance 
at union meetings, 


The implications of this are staggering, 
and particularly anomalous in this period 
of civil-rights frenzy. For the first time a 
man's union may interpose itself between 
him and his employer for its own purposes, 
and the most confirmed union man must 
recognize that here is something very new 
in the vexed history of U.S. labor relations. 
Before this time, even a man who was pulled 
out on strike, t his better judgment, 
in implementation of a union grievance with 
an employer who was, in our man's judg- 
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ment, blameless, could know at least that 
his union was trying to advance the gener- 
ai—te. his—welfare even if tt was running 
out of control. Now, thanks to the NLRB 
and the Supreme Court, his union, no longer 
an association of men like himself grouped 
to advance and protect their common inter- 
ests, but rather a legal fiction federally em- 
powered to punish, may enter the privileged 
relationship between himself and his em- 
ployer and sunder it. Virtually at will, it 
should be added, since the effective safe- 
guards on the conduct of union leadership 
are few enough and provenly feeble. 

The Allis-Chalmers doctrine did not spring 
from the noble brow of anyone now on the 
highest bench: it just growed, which insidi- 
ous union legislation is all too prone to do, 
out of previous bad judicial judgment, Cf. 
165 NLRB No, 97, Local 171 Pulp & Paper 
Workers (Boise Cascade Corp.). An employee 
protested to the NLRB his union's exaction 
of higher dues under threat of discharge un- 
der a union shop agreement with the em- 
ployer. His arrears included certain sums 
which the union compelled him to pay for 
non-attendance at meetings, a punitive de- 
vice greatly favored by unions but prohibited 
by the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, as inter- 
preted by the NLRB since 1950. The pivotal 
point is worth stressing: Taft-Hartley con- 
fines discharge under union shop agreements 
to employes, failing to pay dues. The use of 
“refunds,” “rebates,” or other devices—fines, 
actually, against non-cooperating members, 
since the “rebates” go to those who toe the 
mark, is proscribed. 

Suddenly, in 1967, after seventeen years of 
interpreting such cases in the light of such 
reasoning, the NLRB stated that in the Local 
171 Cascade case: The Board has re- 
considered its decisions in those cases and a 
majority of the Board has decided to overrule 
those decisions.” Very little more time and 
Space were given to the matter, over and 
above this extraordinary about-face, although 
something was said about restrictions on 
union fines constituting “an unwarranted in- 
trusion into the internal affairs of a union.” 
Nothing, you may be certain, was said about 
any unwarranted intrusion of a union into 
the internal affairs of one of its members! 

The dissenters on the Board (the decision 
was 3-2) pointed out the frightening pos- 
sibilities growing out of the case: 

1) The device of the refund“ permits the 
union to do covertly what it is prohibited 
from doing outright: “The employe who does 
not wish to engage in union activities must 
pay for that privilege.” 

2) With such a precedent, unions may im- 
pose just about any requirements they 
choose, and enforce compliance by threat of 
discharge under a union shop clause, “The 
variety (of objectives sought by the union)” 
the minority opinion continued, “is limited 
only by the ingenuity and imagination of re- 
sourceful union leaders.” 

Showing that it means what it says (My 
own troubled imagination had doubted it), 
the Board early this year ruled, in the Mont- 
gomery Ward case (NLRB No. 38), that the 
employer in question may not exercise his 
own discretion in the face of union demand 
for an employe’s dismissal. If the dereliction 

involves “dues,” whatever these sums are in 
actuality, the employer has no choice but to 
put his power and prestige (eroded as they 
may be) behind the union effort to discipline 
his employe. 

Comes now Allis-Chalmers, under which 
doctrine a union can levy astronomical fines 
for anything it chooses to call “conduct un- 
becoming a union member,” and can collect, 
on the employe’s wages or property. If he still 
refuses to pay, the union may bring suit 
against the employer for specific performance 
of the union shop clause. The employe can do, 
precisely, nothing. 

The court has really tilted the board this 
time. 
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“Woman in the News: Representative Leo- 
nor Sullivan”—A Profile of an Out- 


standing Member of Congress, by the 
New York Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of the House will enjoy reading 
& personality feature in the Weekend 
magazine of the New York Post for Sat- 
urday, September 2, 1967, about the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri, the Honorable 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, which tells a great 
deal about the character and integrity 
and ability of this outstanding Member 
of Congress. 

The article, written by Helen Dudar of 
the New York Post, describes Congress- 
woman SuLtivan’s vigorous and valiant 
battle for effective consumer credit leg- 
islation as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Affairs of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. In 
this connection, the article gives a fasci- 
nating insight into the kind of family 
in which Mrs. SULLIVAN grew up and, 
thus, helps to explain the high moral 
plane on which she attacks issues of vital 
importance to the American family. 

For example: 4 

During her St. Louis childhood, simple cal- 
culation in the uses of a dollar was fairly 
crucial, Born Leonor Alice Kretzer, she was 
one of nine children In a close-knit Catholic 
family with ancestral German habits of dili- 
gent thrift and hard work, 


Her father, Uke his father before him, was 
a custom tailor. “When times were good we 
were comfortable. When they weren't, we 
struggled. Thank goodness, we were reared 
in a family that realized you had to work for 
what you got. There were six girls, and my 
mother made every stitch of clothing we 
wore. As we grew up, we knew we had re- 
sponsibilities to the younger ones in the 
family.” 

Much of the article relates to Con- 
gresswoman SuLiivan’s work on the 
Banking Committee and on consumer 
issues, but, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, I am greatly privileged to have her 
as the ranking member of that commit- 
tee where she has done an outstanding 
job as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal and as a member also 
of the Subcommittees on the Merchant 
Marine and on the Coast Guard. She is 
one of the hardest working Members of 
Congress and also one of the most pop- 
ular. We all respect her ability and ad- 
mire her graciousness and charm. 

I fee] that this article by Helen Dudar 
in the New York Post is one of the best 
I have ever read about the Honorable 
Leonor KRETZER SULLIVAN and I take 
pleasure in calling it to the attention of 
all of my colleagues in the Congress by 
inserting it in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 
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[From the Weekend Magazine of the New 
York Post, Sept. 2, 1967] 
WOMAN In THE NEws—REPRESENTATIVE LEO- 
wor BULLIVAN: “Ir I WANT SOMETHING 
BAD. r ENOUGH" 


(By Helen Dudar) 


Just about the only political ammunition 
available to foes of Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan's 
“truth in lending” bill is the fact that in 
this easy age of credit the sponsor is almost 
subversively attached to a personal principie 
of paying cash for everything. 

Mrs. Sullivan, a Democrat from Bt. Louls, 
has served in the House for nearly 15 years, 
some of which have been spent worrying the 
cosmetics industry, infuriating poultry proc- 
essors and upsetting advocates of economy in 
welfare programs. 

Now, as chairman-of the House Banking 
and Currency subcommittee on consumer at- 
fairs, she is firmly pressing for a credit dis- 
closure bill tougher than a Senate- approved 
measure and with more teeth than the Ad- 
ministration asked for. 

Mrs. Sullivan good-humoredly describes 
herself as one of those funny persons who 
saves before she buys. If I want something 
badly enough, I'll do without other things in 
order to get it.” She even pinched pennies 
for a year to finance her first primary fight 
for her late husband's House seat. 

By telephone from Washington, where she 
was fighting a siege of flu and laryngitis, the 
Congresswoman volunteered the information 
that once, years ago, she did buy something 
on an instalment plan. 

Fresh out of high school and earning a pit- 
tance on her first job, she determined to make 
her music-loving family a Christmas gift of 
a console victrola, which is what they used 
to call a piece of furniture with a record 
player. “I paid for it over a year’s time and 
when it was all paid for found that the credit 
costs almost equaled the price of the vic- 
trola.” 

The experience, one gathers from the cheer- 
ful account, was not so much traumatic as 
educational, Mrs. Sullivan is an even-tem- 
pered woman without any taste for personal 
dramatics. She is also lively, amiable, un- 
complicated, direct and open. There is almost 
nothing she will not talk about except her 
birthdate, which is one of the best-kept 
secrets on Capitol Hill. 

The Congresswoman is in her 50s, a tall, 
erect lady, with gray-streaked brown hair. 
She wears warm colors, loves jewelry, uses 
mascara, buys too many hats and shoes, con- 
fesses to a constant battle with a half-dozen 
unwanted pounds and has, according to a 
gallant admirer, “the best-looking legs in 
Congress.” 

Personal preferences aside, Mrs. Sullivan 
is convinced that credit-buying is “good 
and necessary—and it has helped build up 
the economy of our country.” But, she is 
concerned about the “misuses and the over- 
sell” and the lack of candor about credit 
terms. 

“People,” she says, “should be able to know 
exactly what it costs to use other people's 
money for something they want to buy.” 

The Senate bill requires disclosure, by 
annual rates and dollar amounts, of the costs 
of loans and of such major instalment pur- 
chases as cars, large appliances and furni- 
ture. One of the most controversial points 
of Mrs. Sullivan’s measure is a section ex- 
tending requirement to department store 
revolving charge accounts. 


At hearings recently, retail representatives 
kept trying to persuade Mrs. Sullivan that it 
was impossible to compute an annual rate 
on their monthly 1% per cent “service 
charge“ on unpaid balances because the bal- 
ances varied from month to month. An ob- 
server, watching the subcommittee chair- 
man gently drum her fingers through a lot 
of the testimony, said, “You could almost see 
the comptometer keys working,” As a veteran 
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operator of accounting machines, Mrs. Sul- 
Uvan is a hard woman to convince that 14 
per cent a month does not represent an 
annual interest rate of 18 per cent a year. 

During her St. Louls childhood, simple 
Calculation in the uses of a dollar was fairly 
crucial. Born Leonor Alice Kretzer, she was 
one of nine childern in a close-knit Catholic 
familly with ancestral German habits of 
diligent thrift and hard work. 

Her father, like his father before him, was 
a custom tailor. “When times were good we 
were comfortable. When they weren't, we 
Struggied. Thank goodness, we were reared 
in a family that realized you had to work 
tor what you got. There were six girls, and 
my mother made every stitch of clothing we 
Wore. As we grew up, we knew we had respon- 
sibilities to the younger ones in the family.” 

Neither college nor a career interested her. 
“My dear,” she sald mildly, “all I wanted 
Was a good husband, a big family and a nice 
home.” She speaks with uncomplaining 
regret of her childlessness, but then adds 
brightly, “Yet I've loved every job I ever had.” 

The first one was sorting toll tickets for 
the local telephone company. Conscientious 
and quick to learn, the young Leonor Kretzer 
Worked her way into the billing department 
and used her lunch hours to teach herself 
to operate a comptometer. Later she got a 
job in a business school and finally wound up 
running one. 

At some point in those years, a match- 
Making dentist decided that she and an- 
Other patient, a politically ambitious at- 
torney named John Berchmans Sullivan, 
Would be an ideal couple, and he scheduled 
appointments for them at the same hour. 

The courtship last 10 years. Miss Kretzer 
liked everything about her suitor except his 
intense involvement in municipal politics. 
"I had an idea there was some taint attached 
to politics,” she said. 

They might never have married if Sullivan 
had not won a Congressional seat in 1940. 
St. Louis proved to be so lonely without him 
that the following year Leonor Kretzer be- 
Came Mrs. Sullivan. By then, the U.S. was 
at war and Congress was feverishly busy, as 
Well as understaffed. 

“In those years, if you wanted to see any- 
thing of your husband, you went to his office 
4nd worked for him.” From a disdainful by- 
Stander, she was gradually converted into a 
fervent politician. “My husband loved our 
form of government. His whole political 
life—and I think mine, too—was spent in 
Going what he could to make life better for 
the individual and the home.” 

After a few years, Mrs. Sullivan was run- 
Ring her husband's office and his campaigns. 
He died, at the age of 53, in 1951. For the 
Special election for a successor, St. Louis 
Democrats passed up his widow in the belief 
that “a woman couldn't win.” They lost it to 
the Republicans, and Mrs. Sullivan went to 
Work for another Missouri House Democrat, 
“saving my earnings because I knew I'd have 
to finance my own primary campaign.” 

In 1952, running against seven men, she 
Captured the Democratic nomination and 
then defeated the Republican incumbent. 
She has been winning ever since, in recent 
years with better than 70 per cent of the 
total vote. Her district, which cuts through 
Central St. Louis, includes some of the city’s 
Tichest residents and miany of its poorest. 

In Congress, specializing in “the things a 
Woman normally knows more about than a 
man.“ Mrs. Sullivan has concentrated on 
being a friend to the consumer and a partisan 
Of the poor. One of her most successful 
efforts achieved federal inspection of poultry 
Processing plants, some of which, before 
1957, were as unsanitary as meat-packing 
Plants had been 50 years before. 

She has labored effectively for pre-testing 
Chemical additives used in food and for fed- 
eral control of barbiturates, but in 14 years 
has been unable to persuade on the 
issue of pre-testing cosmetics. A modest but 
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faithful user of make-up, Mrs. Sullivan 
wants to protect women from hair-coloring 
that produces baldness and fake fingernalls 
that loosen real ones. Congressmen, she says, 
are “downright scared to do anything that 
could be construed as interfering with wom- 
en's inherent right to try to be more 
beautiful.” 

Mrs. Sullivan frankly enjoys being one of 
11 women in the House; “The men listen to 
us when, we speak—although they don’t al- 
ways follow our advice.“ Feminine and lady- 
like, she ls not without muscle or the capac- 
ity to apply it when and where she feels it 
is necessary. 

A few weeks ago, a House Agriculture 
Committee hostile to the food stamp plan 
came up with some crippling amendments to 
the program. Now food stamps are Mrs. Sul- 
Uvan's baby. She battled for 10 years for the 
1964 legislation which gives welfare recipients 
a chance to buy adequate and nutritious 
provisions. 

The Congresswoman bided her time, 
Finally, when a pet piece of committee legis- 
lation arrived on the floor—a regional bill 
favoring peanut farmers—she organized a re- 
volt, rallying enough votes to kill it. She is 
now calmly waiting for the Agriculture Com- 
mittee to see things her way. 

Mrs. Sullivan lives in a one-bedroom apart- 
ment in Arlington, Va., with a gleaming, sel- 
dom-used kitchen. She likes to cook, sew and 
ride horses—activities curtailed by the 12- 
hour day she spends on the Hill. 

A thousand letters come to her office every 
week, and she is fanatic about reading each 
one and seeing to answers. One weekend in 
each month she tries to get home “to see 
what's happening in the poverty programs, in 
public housing, in the neighborhood centers.” 
From time to time there are big neighbor- 
hood street meetings where she can get to 
talk to constituents. 

“I like to be close to them,” she explained, 
“and I like to know what they're thinking.” 


Time To Salute the Achiever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
there is finally a realization by many 
Americans that we must congratulate 
those of our fellow citizens who are will- 
ing to work hard to achieve success—be 
it in school, industry, or homemaking. 
One of the best articles that I have been 
fortunate to read on “self pity” and 
“achievement” was an editorial by WITI- 
TV, of Milwaukee. 

I would like to place it in the Recorp 
so that my colleagues and others may 
share the sentiments of the editorial 
writer with whom I am in complete 
agreement: 

Wren Do We Sror CARRYING THE CRYING 
TOWEL AND HOLDING THE HAND OF THE 
FAILURE? 

“To fall a student is bad.” So says a New 
Jersey educator. He feels, if you fail a child 
in class . that child will consider himself 
a “lousy student“ . . to use his words. The 
young pupil will become neurotic, feel guilty 
and actually seek punishment for himself by 
acquiring more failing grades. What nonsense 
that is! 

When do we stop pitying, coddling... 
sometimes, extolling the “failures” among us? 
Recently, Dr. Miller Upton, President of 
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Beloit College, said this: “I have just about 
reached the end of my tolerance for the way 
our society seems to have sympathetic con- 
cern only for the misfits, the pervert, the 
drug addict, the drifter, the ne'er-do-well, 
the maladjusted, the chronic criminal, the 
under-achiever, the loser . . in general, the 
underdog, It seems to me” . . . says Dr. Up- 
ton ... “we have lost touch with reality and 
become warped in our attachments, If not in 
fact . . . psychotic.” 

Bravo, Doctor Upton! That says it well! 
When do we stop carrying the crying towel 
and holding the hand... of the failure? 
We grant, of course, that there are failures, 
unfortunates who cannot help themselves 
and must be guided, encouraged and 
cared for. However, in our anxiety to help 
those who cannot help themselves . . our 
cup of sympathy and pity runneth over. Now 
„ + More and more, it seems, we drool with 
pity over those who can and should help 
themselves. We encourage self-pity ... re- 
sign them to failure ...and kill any per- 
sonal incentive they might possess. 

Isn't it time we started to honor, to salute, 
to commend the achiever? Let's start saying 
(and say it over and over again) that it is 
better to win than to lose... better for a 
student to receive an A than a C. And, out- 
side the classroom, let's admit that because 
of those who do achieve through hard work 
and determined effort . . . all of us live bet- 
ter lives. As Dr. Upton says: “The only people 
I feel sorry for are those who feel sorry for 
themselves.” That educator in New Jersey 
would wipe out all competition in the class- 
room and have the teacher constantly cater 
to students with the low grades. Prankly, we 
hope there are more Dr, Uptons in our school 
systems than pitiful educators like the man 
from New Jersey. Let's start telling our young 
people ...and our older people too... 
that it’s not all right to be a misfit, a loser. 
Let's drop such self-pity. It could destroy 
us, Let's praise the achiever . . . and inspire 
others to become achievers. 


Dr. Walter Heller Comments on 10-Per- 
cent Surtax Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent economic letter of the National City 
Bank of Minneapolis, Dr. Walter W. 
Heller, former Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
sets forth some thought-provoking and 
significant economic analysis. 

Dr. Heller, who is presently a member 
of the faculty of the University of Minne- 
sota, and who is also a highly respected 
economist, recommended that the Con- 
gress enact a tax increase. His comments 
are of great value and deserve to be pre- 
sented to the Members of Congress for 
their consideration, as follows: 

Economic OUTLOOK AND POLICY 
(By Walter W. Heller) 

Seldom, given the imperfections in the 
“science” of forecasting, can one stand in 
September on one’s GNP forecast of Jan- 
uary. Yet, both in profile and in level, U.S. 
economic activity in 1967 has thus far come 
obligingly close to the pattern laid out in 


“A rather soft economy 
of 1967, gaining momentum in the second 
half and pushing toward a fourth quarter 
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GNP of $800 billion or a bit beyond.” Subject 
to a margin of error growing mainly out of 
the automobile strike, fourth GNP should be 
about $806 billion. 

“A 1967 GNP in the neighborhood of $780 
billion, or about $42 billion above 1966.” 
Adjusting the January forecast for statistical 
revisions in the benchmark 1966 GNP fig- 
ure—upward to $743 billion—brings my 1967 
figure to nearly $785 billion. 

Needless to say, the forecast received an 
important assist from a strongly stimulative 
fiscal policy, including the early reinstate- 
ment of investment incentives and a post- 
ponement of the surcharge from July 1 to 
the January 1 date I assume now. But that's 
precisely what fiexible fiscal policy is for; to 
cushion slowdowns, speed up recoveries, and 


within the coming weeks, it will round outa 
good Federal fiscal policy performance in 
1967. 

IN 1967 TO DATE 

Without a responsive fiscal and monetary 
policy, the high-employment slowdown early 
in the year could have snowballed into the 
recession so freely predicted by the critics. 
The classical recession trigger was there—a 
sharp inventory correction. But prompt 

easing and strongly expansionary 
budget policies kept final demand rising 
steadily and thus, in effect, quarantined the 
contractionary effects of declining inventory 
investment. 

The numbers are revealing. From the 
fourth quarter of 1966 to the second quarter 
of 1967: 

The rate of inventory accumulation 
dropped by a huge $18 billion. 

Yet, final demand (of consumers, business, 
and government combined) rose by $31 bil- 
Yon. The net result was that GNP rose by 
$13 billion. 

Two critical points stand out in this pic- 
ture: First, nothing more spectacular than 
a continuing advance of final demand at 
about $15 billion per quarter—coupled with 
an end to the inventory correction—is needed 
to convert a flabby first half to a firm second 
half. Monthly data for July and August are 
already converting the forecast of firming 
into fact. Add just a little dash of inventory 
accumulation or added strength in housing 
or durable consumer goods, and the year 
which came in like a lamb will go out like a 

Second, the massive fiscal stimulus which 
was so effective in forestalling recession in 
the early months of 1967 will—if not cut to 
size by a tax increase—become an open invi- 
tation to inflation in the early months of 
1968. 

THE GOVERNMENT SECTOR 

Of the $31 billion rise in final sales during 
the first half of 1967, two fifths, or $13 bil- 
lion, was in the form of increased government 
purchases of goods and services, Predictably, 
state and local governments contributed 65 
billion of this increase (and the 300,000 
growth in state-local employment constituted 
half of the total growth of jobs in the eco- 
nomy between December and June). 

Meanwhile, Federal purchases grew by $8 
Dillion, all but $1 billion of it representing 
the rising costs of Vietnam, 

Moving to total Federal expenditures as 
recorded in the National Income Accounts 
(NIA) budget (which includes transfer and 
interest payments, subsidies and grants in 
addition to purchases), one finds that they 
reached $155.5 billion for fiscal 1967, a rise of 
$23.6 billion over fiscal 1966. More directly 
relevant to thé unfolding 1967 economic 
situation are these budget figures comparing 
the second quarter of 1967 with the fourth 
quarter of 1966: 

Total spending rose from $152 Dillion to 
$163 billion, 

Total tax recelpts did not rise at all. 

As a result, the NIA deficit Jumped from 
$3.3 billion to $14.6 billion, 
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In these budget numbers lies the kernel of 
our contrasting experiences in 1960, when a 
$15 billion inventory shift did bring on a 
recession, and in 1967, when an $18 billion 
decline did not. 

The rate of increase in Federal spending is 
not likely to drop much in the current fiscal 
year. True, even with defense costs now esti- 
mated $4 billion above the January budget, 
the rise in fiscal 1968 would be only $9 bil- 
lion against the $13 billion of fiscal 1967. 
But assuming some further increases in both 
military and civilian spending, one may proj- 
ect increases of $214 to $3 billion per quarter 
in Federal purchases during this fiscal year. 

OTHER SECTORS 
Investment 


After a five-year surge ending with a 13.3% 
year-over-year advance in 1966, business ized 
investment shifted to a more passive role this 
year. Given the strong sustaining force of 
monetary and fiscal ease and the direct stim- 
ulus of last April's reinstatement of special 
tax incentives, the pause in plant and equip- 
ment spending did not turn into a downturn 
as it has so often in the past. 

The most recent Commerce-SEC survey of 
plant and equipment spending plans— 
coupled with low average industrial operat- 
ing rates (below 85% against a preferred rate 
of around 92%) and rapid additions to ca- 
pacity—lead one to expect the following: 

The 1967 total will be about 2½ % above 
1966 (as compared with the 3% increase fore- 
seen in this letter last January). 

The modest uptrend developing in the 
second half of this year is likely to continue 
into 1968 in the light of relatively low op- 
erating rates, expanding capacity, and the 
expected tax increase. 

Housing has responded briskly to the 
easing of mortgage markets so far in 1967, 
and further growth seems assured, provided 
that the various credit authorities continue 
to support expansion in this sector. For this 
year, housing starts will probably exceed last 
year’s 1.2 million units by a little, and the 
value of building activity should be close to 
last year's $24.4 billion level. 

Inventory investment, as already noted, 
was an $18 billion drag on expansion in the 
first two quarters of 1967. It should change 
to a very modest expansionary factor over 
the rest of the year. For the year as a whole, 
inventory accumulation is now expected to 
fall at least $10 billion below last year's 
excessive $13.5 billion. By year’s end, stocks 
should be well adjusted to the rate of sales. 


Consumption 


Consumption spending will account for 
nearly two-thirds of the GNP advance in 
1967 over 1966. This high proportion reflects 
the strong push consumer spending received 
from rapidly rising Federal outlays without 
matching increases in Federal revenues. 

Between the fourth quarter of 1966 and 
the second quarter of 1961, the meagre $13 
billion advance in GNP was accompanied by 
an $18 billion rise in disposable income. 

Consumer spending advanced $16 billion, 
more than off-setting the net decline in other 
final demands in the economy. 

In the period ahead, output will accelerate, 
but consumption will account for only about 
half the rise in GNP as sharp productivity 
gains convert a large portion of expanding 
sales into profits; the projected 10% surtax 
takes more than twice as much from the 
personal income stream as the projected 
social security liberalization adds to it. 

JOBS, PROFITS, AND PRICES 


With employment holding up better than 
expected, the unemployment rate touched 
40% only one month and is now inching 
lower. For the year, it should match the 
38% unemployment rate of 1966, even 
though real GNP is rising slightly less than 
3% in 1967. 

A concomitant of the strong employment 
picture in 1967 has been a sharp departure 
from the good productivity gains of recent 
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years. In coming quarters this situation 
should reverse itself. Substantial GNP gains 
will be achieved with only moderate expan- 
sion in employment as industry realizes the 
pay-off on the recent surge in plant invest- 
ment and capacity; a more seasoned labor 
force; the existing slack in its production 
schedules. 

For profits, the combination of rising out- 
put and rising productivity promises some 
pleasant surprises. During the second half, 
profits should come close to the record year- 
earlier levels, And even with a 10% sur- 
charge, after-tax profits In 1968 may well 
reach or even exceed 1967 levels. 

The rise in prices moderated during the 
first-half slowdown, but the dilemma of 
reconciling high employment and price sta- 
bility remains and will bedevil policy in the 
year ahead. The impact of excess demand in 
1966 is still working its way through our 
economy in the form of wage-push and price 
adjustments. Superimposed on this is the 
prospect of a rising tide of effective demand. 
Excess capacity in most industries, coupled 
with favorable profit prospects, could—and 
should—blunt both the pressure and the de- 
sire for industrial price increases. Together 
with the expected surtax, these could be im- 
portant moderating Influences. Yet, for 1967 
as a whole, both the Consumer Price Index 
and the GNP deflator now seem likely to end 
up with increases of nearly 3%, about the 
same size as last year. If Congress fails to 
enact the surtax, brisk expansion threatens 
to turn into a galloping advance that would 
make a 3% price rise the very least we could 
expect in 1968. 

INTEREST RATES 


Interest rates today are higher than many 
of us anticipated, mainly because we did not 
foresee how intense the scramble for liquidity 
would be after last year’s great credit crunch. 
With both banks and businesses striving for 
liquidity, and the Federal government a big 
borrower, even the best efforts of the Federal 
Reserve System did not keep interest rates 
from bounding back up after their sharp 
and welcome decline last winter. 

What is the prospect now? In brief, assum- 
ing that a tax increase is expected and en- 
acted, I see no repeat of the 1966 money 
crisis; still a reasonable possibility of some 
easing of rates in their near term; the strong 
likelihood that, until the war in Vietnam 
ends, vigorous economic expansion will put 
a high floor under interest rates. 

The possibility of an interim easing in 
long-term interest rates rests on the follow- 
ing judgments: 

The corporate race to the capital market 
seems to be slowing down. 

Loan demand in the next few months is 
likely to fall short of bank expectations. 

Doubts about the tax increase are likely 
to be resolved for, not against, it. 

No shift in Federal Reserve policy is evi- 
dent yet, and any turn that comes will be 
gentle, not sharp. 

For a time, at least, the foregoing factors 
may well outweigh the countervailing pros- 
pects of big Treasury borrowing, an increas- 
ingly taut economy, and rising price levels. 

POLICY FOR 1968 


The brisk expansion seen for the second 
half of 1967 is welcome. We have had a 
slow first half as production adjusted to the 
inventory excesses of 1966, and we can now 
welcome a transitional period of catching 
up with our expanding potential through 
quarterly GNP advances in the $15 to $17 
billion range. 

But indefinitely expanding demand at such 
a rate is a different matter. We could accept 
this prospect only if we were prepared to give 
up the attempt to keep prices and interest 
rates under reasonable restraint while steer- 
ing the difficult high-employment course. 
Yet, the outlook for 1968 clearly confronts 
us with this prospect—without fiscal re- 
straint, no slowdown in the rate of quarterly 
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advances is in sight after the first of the 
year. 

Thus, the 10% surtax proposed by Presl- 
dent Johnson is needed to defuse a new 
round of demand inflation. Given the devel- 
oping strength of demand, the chances of 
economic overkill are slight. Indeed, to fight 
the good fight against inflation and ghettos, 
side by side with war in Vietnam, will re- 
quire not only the surcharge and the auto- 
Matic growth of revenues in expansion, but 
quite possibly, even the proceeds of any 
loophole-closing bill that might follow the 
surcharge action. 

Under the circumstances, one wonders why 
Congress, which had the gumption to enact 
some 615 billion of tax increases in 1950-51 
to finance the Korean Conflict, should now 
balk at a much more modest increase (both 
absolutely and relatively). 

In Congress prudently passes the 10% sur- 
tax, it will sharply improve 1968 prospects 
by bringing the expansion of demand back 
to a sustainable rate during the year; open- 
ing up enough breathing space for monetary 
policy to operate effectively without.a drastic 
new credit squeeze; providing more elbow 
Toom for the most urgent domestic pro- 
grams. 

It takes time to debate and to implement 
Policy. And it takes time to be fully effec- 
tive once in motion. Thus, alert policy will 
always require some forecast of the future. 
And today’s forecast—increasingly confirmed 
by hard fact—compellingly calls for a tax 
increase. 

ADDENDUM ON THE BRITISH ECONOMY AND 
STERLING 

It has become respectable, almost fashion- 
able, to discuss devaluation of the pound. 
And the past summer has again seen sterling 
under heavy pressure. Yet, one detects no 
Weakening in the conviction of Prime Min- 
ister Wilson and Chancellor Callaghan that 
it is politically and economically necessary 
to defend the pound, and no weakening of 
their resolve to do so. 

This observation is based not only on the 
Tecent moves by the Prime Minister to take 
over the reins of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs himself but on intensive discussions 
with leading British officials. In their percep- 
tion, the economic outlook for the coming 
Winter months may be rather bleak as Brit- 
àin threads its way between the conflicting 
Pressures of excessive unemployment and 
balance-of-payments difficulties. But they 
also see a number of short-term redeeming 
features: 

The pound has survived a lot of bad news 
in 1967—e.g., demands for devaluation by 
backbenchers and The Economist; bad trade 
figures for three months; the Middle East 
War and closing of Suez—but the worst is 
now over. 

The successful conclusion of the Group of 
Ten efforts on international monetary reform 
gave sterling a psychological boost and 
Promises at least some concrete help. 

The improved July trade figures, while not 
Matched in August, are a harbinger of a bet- 
ter trade performance in the second half of 
1967. 

The readiness of other countries, particu- 
larly the U.S., to help Britain with currency 
Swaps and related measures will help sterling 
Over the rough spots it may encounter in the 
months ahead. 

Britain still has a sizeable supply of liquid 
Securities in the U.S. on which to draw in an 
emergency. 

It is felt that beyond these difficult 
months, the skies will brighten: 

Wage rises now running at perhaps a 6% 
annual rate will steady down to 3½ % to 
414% per year. 

The rise in productivity in 1967 will be 
coupled with a rise in output in 1968—a 3% 
rate of advance is expected before winter 
ends. 

Quickened expansion in the United States, 
Germany, and France—together with the 
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eventual reopening of Suez—would improve 
the trade balance and ease the pressure on 
sterling. 

In the longer pull, North Sea gas and the 
gradual liquidation of British commitments 
east of Suez will offer further help. 

Also, with the Prime Minister's hand di- 
rectly on the throttle of industrial improve- 
ment and labor market policy, rather than 
at one remove, programs to improve the 
structure and functioning of British industry 
will get renewed impetus, 

It is, of course, axiomatic that govern- 
ments are over-optimistic, accentuating the 
positive factors and under-emphasizing the 
negative ones. And it is also true that inten- 
tions and-determination alone cannot hold 
the pound—massive speculative ralds could 
force devaluation. But as long as the leaders 
of the Labor Government identify their po- 
litical and economic interests with a stable 
pound—as they do today—and as long as 
they have the support of central bankers and 
the U.S. Treasury, the odds are that the 
pound will hold firm. 


Action Is Needed Against Entire Rat Pop- 
ulations, Scientists Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF „ 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the August 
issue of the Sciences, published by the 
New York Academy of Sciences, con- 
tains much interesting and useful in- 
formation about the depredations of 
rats. 

It points out both the difficulties of and 
the great need for effective extermina- 
tion programs directed against entire rat 
populations. 

Tinclude the article hereafter: 

Rats, Rats, Rats 


About 60 million years ago, some 50 mil- 
ilon years before the birth of man, the first 
mammals began to appear. Among the early 
warm-blooded and hairy vertebrates was one 
order of placental mammals— the rodentia— 
that was endowed with superior survival 
capacities. They multiplied and diversified 
and the order now includes 30 families, 275 
genera, and more than 1,000 species. Not 
only did they gnaw and tear a niche in his- 
tory, but they swam, crawled, and climbed 
to a position from which they could compete 
with man for food, shelter, and even survival. 
Rats steal food from the hungry; inhabit 
ships, city tenements, and rural houses; they 
carry debilitating and fatal diseases; they 
prey on infants, the elderly, the infirm. At 
present, the rodentia is the largest order of 
mammals; the rat population alone equals 
the population of man with its three billion 
members, 

The rat's kingdom is worldwide. Through- 
out Southeast Asia, particularly in India, the 
large, 22-pound bandicoot rat, Bandicota 
bengalensis, and the smaller Tatera indica 
are found; the black rat, Rattus rattus, and 
the brown rat, Rattus norvegicus, prowl the 
rest of the world. In the United States, the 
population of 90 million rats has even gar- 
nered Congressional and Presidential atten- 
tion. However, apparently Congress is not too 
worried; President Johnson’s request for $40 
million for a national anti-rat program was 
turned down on July 20, 1967. 

R. rattus, especially familiar to Europeans, 
has long pointed ears, a slender tail longer 
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than its body, and a delicate build. It rarely 
weighs more than 11 ounces or grows longer 
than seven inches. Although rattus is called 
the black rat, it is not always so; those living 
in the open in warm countries most often 
have tawny coats; the black variety ls com- 
mon only where the rats lve in buildings, 
One appropriate name for rattus is the roof 
rat: it likes warmth and is a climber; rattus 
is now found almost wholly in ports in tem- 
perate regions. 


The brown rat is also a port-dweller. Rus- 
sian cargo ships, arriving about 1700, prob- 
ably carried it to Western Europe; Norvegicus 
originally came from the temperate parts 
of Asia. Weighing about a pound, measuring 
at most nine inches, and having small ears, 
a thick tail shorter than its body and a blunt 
nose, norvegicus disembarked at North Amer- 
ican ports in 1775. Although the brown rat 
is sometimes black, unlike rattus it is a bur- 
rowing animal and lives in hedgerows, earth 
banks, haystacks, and both in and on the 
ground near sewers and streams. An albino 
variety of this common rat—the white rat— 
frequently dwells in research laboratories. 

Although norvegicus is considerably 
than rattus, they usually do not fight; fight- 
ing is not necessary for the brown rat to 
emerge victorious. When threatened by a 
large belligerent norvegicus, the smaller rat- 
tus never retaliates. It assumes a submissive 
role and surrenders food and shelter; after 
repeated persecutions, during which no blood 
is drawn and no internal damage is incurred, 
rattus dies a quick, mysterious death. 

The submissive role of the attacked rat is 
similar to roles played by rats in more peace- 
ful social settings. In some rat species, spe- 
cifically norvegicus, “each member of a herd 
or colony has a social status, or position in 
a peck order, that determines its behavior— 
dominant or submissive—toward other mem- 
bers,” to S. A. Barnett (Scientific 
American, Jan., 1967). While a structured 
social behavior orders and pacifies the pack, 
colony integrity is achieved by the nonco- 
operative actions of its members. If a stranger 
with a different scent enters the colony, it is 
tolerated if a juvenile, mated with if a fecund 
female, or attacked if an adult male. The 
attack that ride the pack of a feared new- 
comer is performed independently by one of 
the larger males. Independent action is also 
apparent in the rats food-gathering behavior. 
For example, when several rats all try to bring 
the same piece of meat back to the nest, they 
pull in different directions. This lack of co- 
Operation becomes destructive when such 
drives as hunger, the frustration of uncon- 
summated sexual excitement, or the position 
of food and nests lead to territorial conflicts. 

All of these conflicts tend to reduce the 
rat's birth rate; unfortunately, there is no 
danger that strife among the rats will lead 
te their eradication. Even temporary, yet 
intense, predation by dogs, cats, hawks, and 
men is offset by an adaptable birth rate that 
insures the survival of the species. In experi- 
ments at Johns Hopkins University, D. E. 
Davis found that after an intensive trapping 
operation that reduced a rat population by 
half, the pregnancy rate of the survivors 
doubled in two months. Under ideal condi- 
tions, these prolific animals, which produce 
about 10 young per litter and three to six 
litters a year, could produce 60 young per 
female per year. If this rate of six litters per 
year were maintained for three years, one pair 
of rats could, conceivably, produce 350 mil- 
lion descendants. 

However, rat survival rates are low. Al- 
though its life span theoretically is from 
three to five years, the rat is usually at- 
tacked, trapped, or poisoned after six months 
of life. World Health (April, 1967), published 
by che United Nations World Health Organi- 
zation, observed that when a female rat nests 
about 800 feet from a food supply, thus 
making it particularly difficult to obtain food, 
only one rat out of 12 litters will live long 
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enough to be weaned, Nevertheless, there 
are three billion rats. 

In their relations with man, rats wield a 
double-edged sword: they pillage his stores 
and his shelters; they bring him little but 
disease, famine, and death. When driven by 
hunger, they overcome their natural fear of 
man, and have even been known to attack 
and kill him as well as other large mammals, 
The amount of food rats eat and spoil often 
makes the difference between starvation and 
bare adequacy. Each month in Bombay, rats 
spoll enough grain to fill from 1,500 to 1,600 
grain sacks. An anti-rat campaign disclosed 
that these rodents had pillaged enough food 
to supply 900,000 people—one fifth of the 
city’s popu aaan (World Health). Rats have 
also been instrumental in spreading a large 
number of diseases including, of course, 
plague. 

The plagues that ravaged Western Europe 
from 1345 to 1350, claiming 43 million re- 
corded deaths, the plagues in India that 
killed 3.5 million people between 1896 and 
1906, and the plagues that raced through 
London, Southern Europe, Moscow, Constan- 
tinople, and Egypt were spread primarily by 
rats. Such other rodents as moles and mice 
are also factors in the dissemination of the 
disease, but dead or diseased rats serve as 
long-term hosts for both the plague-causing 
bacteria, Pasteurella pestis, and the rat flea, 
Xenopsylla cheopis, that carries it. 

By feeding on an infected rat, which may 
have 100 million plague bacteria in one milli- 
liter of its blood, the flea picks up the dis- 
ease. After the disease kills the rats, large 
numbers of infected fleas must find another 
host. Thus, they come to man. Bubonic 
plague is characterized by large, hard, and 

tumors, called buboes, in lymphatic 
glands nearest the infected bite. When the 
fleas bite directly into the blood stream, they 
cause septicemic plague, or the “Black 
Death,” characterized by dark purple blotches 
of stagnant hemorrhagic blood under the 
skin. Pneumonic plague follows an invasion 
of airborne bacteria through the nose or 
throat, 

In addition to plague, the rat flea also 
carries murine typhus from a diseased rat to 
man. This infectious disease is not trans- 
missible from man to man, After biting its 
victim and sucking his blood, the flea ex- 
cretes the disease-causing micro-organisms. 
Rickettsia typhi. Characterized by a high 
fever usually lasting approximately 14 days, 
murine typhus kills only about 2 per cent of 
its victims, but most of the deaths are among 
the aged. 

Besides the deadly shadows of plague and 
rat typhus, these disease-riddled and para- 
site-infested rodents cary trichinosis, flukes, 
roundworms, and threadworms. Epidemics of 
trichinosis are caused by brown rats that 
carry eggs of the trichinosis worms, Tri- 
chinella spiralis, on their feet and legs, and 
excrete adult or embryonic trichinellae. 
Pigs contract the disease by eating infected 
dead vermin, or food that brown rats have 
contaminated. After eating improperly 
cooked, diseased pork, the minute parasitic 
threadworms migrate from the human in- 
testines to the striated muscles and connec- 
tive tissues throughout the body, causing 
fever and debilitation. High fevers, sometimes 
accompanied by jaundice and skin hemor- 
rhage, result from handling or eating food 
contaminated by rat's urine, which contains 
parasites of the disease, leptospirosis. 

Other rat-carried diseases include rat-bite 
fever, a widespread disease that does not 
affect the rat, but in man the spiral-shaped 
bacteria cause disabling ulcers at the site of 
the wound; some of the 600 salmonelloses, 
diarrheal diseases spread by rat pollution of 
food; and rat-mite dermatitis caused by the 
bites of the rat-mite, Loponyssus bacoti. 

Anti-rat campaigns can cause a paradoxi- 
cal increase in the number of rats. Because 
of their adaptable birth rate, curious capa- 
city to develop poison-resistant strains, and 
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outstanding ability to detect and remember 
where traps are placed, rats pose a most diffi- 
cult problem for the would-be exterminator. 
Nevertheless, World Health says: “To fight 
the rat menace effectively, action must be 
taken against entire rat populations and not 
merely against individuals” (April, 1967). 

Effective exterminations follow two basic 
principles; they force the rats to face such 
natural dangers and enemies as cats, dogs, 
and men; and they subject the rodents to 
biological limitations by forcing them to 
compete among themselyes for reduced food 
supplies, Specifically, rat-proofing, which de- 
nies the animal entry to food supplies and 
stops it from settling in sewers, drains, and 
walls, and improved sanitation, which pro- 
tects the human population and reduces the 
rat's food and nesting supplies, are two of 
the best anti-rat measures. 

As a second line of defense, fast-acting 
poisons, and slow-acting anticoagulants that 
induce internal hemorrhaging have also been 
used. But these adaptable rodents have de- 
veloped resistances to the chemicals, and 
have even bred equally resistant litters (See 
“Drugs to Stop Clotting,” the Sciences, Nov., 
1967). 

Yet another form of chemical control, 
now in experimental use, incorporates one 
of the oral contraceptives, the sex hormone 
mestranol, in rat bait, and it promises to 
be of great effectiveness in helping to limit 
rat populations. According to Dr. Walter E. 
Howard and co-workers at the University of 
California, mestranol is believed to affect the 
hypothalamic growth regulating centers of 
the brain and can permanently sterilize both 
unborn and nursing rats up to 10 days old 
(Chemistry, May, 1967). 

The cat is another exterminator of rats, but 
a notoriously ineffective one, These civilized 
creatures, when trained as rat-catchers, help 
a bit, but animal behaviorists have found 
that untrained cats, even when hungry, 
often enter into benign relationships with 
rats. 

Many of the natural predators, such as 
the owl and the mongoose, have moved out 
of the path of encroaching urbanization and 
civilization and no longer serve much of a 
rat control function. To replace them and 
to add to the chemical means, more sophis- 
ticated methods are being employed; they 
range from electrocution effected by string- 
ing live wires across sewer lines, to flame 
throwers thrust into rat warrens, and poison 
gases that kill adult rats and wipe out lit- 
ters. These techniques are effective, but for 
poorer countries, which cannot afford them, 
the rat remains a menace to the health of 
the human, livestock, and wildlife popula- 
tions, a drain on the economy, and a de- 
stroyer of native plants and flowers. 


White House Country Fair Delights 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 12 the First Family 
opened the White House Grounds to 
the children of a number of Members of 
Congress for a country fair. 

Since parents were not invited, we 
have had to rely on the reports of these 
young people for the details of that 
happy event. 

The Buffalo Evening News of Septem- 
ber 13 contains the byline stories of four 
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of the sons of our colleague, the gentle- 

man from New York [Mr. GOODELL], 

Their firsthand reports are contained 
in the article which I am pleased to in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp: 

Warre House Fam DELIGHTS ELEVEN From 
WESTERN New Tonk; AND HERE'S WHAT 
FOUR GOODELL CHILDREN WRITE 
WASHINGTON, September 13.—The children 

of three Buffalo-area congressmen went to 

the fair Tuesday at an amusement park set 
up on the White House lawn, 

President and Mrs. Johnson sponsored the 
country fair. The guests, ranging in age 
from 6 to 18, were the children and grand- 
children of members of Congress, the Cabi- 
net, the Supreme Court and heads of inde- 
pendent agencies. $ 

Four sons of Rep. Goodell of Jamestown 
were there. Oniy one met President Johnson 
as he walked around the lawn, but they 
all met Mrs. Johnson and her daughter, the 
newly-betrothed Lynda Bird Johnson. 

The Goodell sons who attended were 
William, 11; Timothy, 10; Roger, 8, and 
Michael, 7. The Goodells’ fifth son, Jeffrey, is 
too young. 

“VERY ROMANTIC” 

All ‘four children of Rep. Conable of 
Alexander were on hand. They missed both 
President and Mrs. Johnson but they met 
the President's daughter, Lynda Bird John- 
son, and her fiance, Marine Capt. Charles S. 
Robb. The children told their mother that 
the meeting was “very romantic.” 

The Conable children—Anne, 12; Jane, 11; 
Emily, 9, and Samuel, 6—received auto- 
graphed pictures of the Johnsons. 

Mothers and fathers were not invited. The 
only parents allowed inside the gates were 
& few who helped run the fair. 

Mrs. Conable told The Buffalo Evening 
News that she couldn't find a parking place 
and wound up driving around downtown 
waiting for the party to end. 

M’'CARTHY’S THREE ATTEND 

Only three of the five children of Rep. 
McCarthy of Buffalo—Dean, 9; Barry, 8, and 
Brenda, 6—were within the age bracket. All 
three attended. Their father is on his way 
back from two weeks in South Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia. 

The White House affair meant a short 
school day for the congressmen's children. 
Their parents wrote notes to their teach- 
ers, asking for early releases so the young- 
sters could arrive when the party started at 
3:30 PM. 

Here are the Goodell boys’ own stories of 
the fair: 

BY BILLY GOODELL, 11 


It all started when we got big white en- 
velopes addressed to us! It was an invitation 
to the White House. We were all excited, of 
course. 

We were dismissed early for the purpose of 
going to the White House. When we got to 
the White House we saw a movie on the 
presidents of the United States. 

I went outside to ride the large assortment 
of activities. 

While I was walking around, the President, 
surrounded by a herd of news reporters, 
came down from the White House to kiss 
Mrs. Johnson hello. 

There stood the President in all his glory 
—worried, but happy! That was the high- 
light of my visit to the White House. 

(Asked what he meant by “worried, but 
happy,” Billy explained: "He was smiling and 
seemed happy to see all of us kids. But he 
has lots of lines around his face that give 
him a worried look, too.“) 

I scored 150 on the strength tester and 
won a football. When I met Lynda Johnson 
she asked how I won it. When I told her, 
she said: “Good, that's not easy.” 

My brothers and I all met Mrs. Johnson 
soon after we arrived, but later I saw her 
standing alone for a moment and went over 
and thanked her for inviting me to the party. 
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She was very friendly and replied she was 
glad I could come and hoped I was having 
fun. 

BY TIM GOODELL, 10 

I met Frank Howard and Ken McMullen 
from the Washington Senators baseball team 
at the baseball throw booth. 

I tried to get in and around everybody 
to meet the President, but just as I got 
near him he turned up the walk toward his 
Office and we were stopped from following 
him. His white dog followed him all around 
the lawn. 

There were lots and lots of prizes for all 
the games and at the end of the fair they 
Gave away all the prizes that were left. 

Our youngest brother, Jeffrey, was too 
little to go to the party so we each took 
& prize home to him. 

I liked the old-fashioned cars and the 
Ponles. My friends and I had an extra long 
Tide on the ferris wheel. 

I met Mrs. Johnson and I think she is 
very nice. 

An artist was drawing pictures for anyone 
who wanted one. I saw him draw Abraham 
Lincoln for someone. 

BY MICHAEL GOODELL, T 

Everything you wanted to eat—popcorn, 
hot dogs, pop and ice cream and cotton 
candy. The President's own band was play- 
ing, very loudly. We walked all over the lawn 
at the White House. 

I rode the ferris wheel lots of times. There 
Were two goats that ate popcorn and one 
calf, We got lots of prizes and a red, white 
and blue pen that says The White House, 
and a picture of the Johnson family. 

I'd like to live at the White House forever. 

BY ROGER GOODELL, 8 

I was in the line for the baseball throw 
2 someone said: The President is com- 

g.” 

I ran to see him but there were so many 
Photographers around him I could hardly 
see him. 

I finally caught up with him some time 
later and when he shook hands with me 
he asked: “Did I invite you to this party?” 

I said es“ and we shook hands and 1 
said: “How do you do, Mr, President?” 

He asked me my name. I answered “Roger 
Goodell” and then walked away. 

A I loved the old-fashioned cars. We passed 

a big calliope at the entrance to the gar- 
dens that was playing loudly. I scored 110 
on a strength test. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone oy Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS-—Nọ maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
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the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.— When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and íf all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6, Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit-——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 (a). Appendix to daily Record. - When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10 (b). Makeup of the Appendir— The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Irwin H. Whitthorne 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1967, Irwin H. Whitthorne, 
the top civilian group superintendent at 
the San Francisco Bay Naval Shipyard, 
with better than 20,000 employees, will 
retire from the Federal service with 59 
years of Government service. 

Irv is top quality, as is evidenced by 
the award presented to him last year by 
President Johnson in recognition of his 
years of service and contributions to the 
Polaris program. It is through Irv's tech- 
nical capability that we were really able 
to build nuclear submarines on the 
Pacific coast, seven of our 41 Polaris fleet 
and nearly a dozen other attack nuclear 
submarines. 

Irv Whitthorne is more than a long 
term Government employee * * * he is 
the highest exponent of a blending of 
experience with technological achieve- 
ment. 

Iam very pleased to note the following 
Temarks about Irv Whitthorne, by 
Adm. Edward J. Fahy, USN, Chief, Naval 
Ship Systems Command: 

Irwin H. WHITTHORNE 

In his nearly three-score years in the same 
shop, in the same building, at the same 
Mare Island location at the San Francisco 
Bay Naval Shipyard, Mr. Whitthorne has en- 
joyed an amazing career. His over 59-year 
Span of service is unequaled in the annals 
Of the Navy's career civil service, and his 
Outstanding achievements and performance 
bespeak an unusually productive and re- 
Warding career. 

After entering the yard as a helper-plumb- 
er on July 3, 1908, Mr. Whittborne advanced 
steadily in the pipefitting trade, winning 
Many commendations and awards for his 
valuable contributions. He received four (4) 
Sustained Superior Performance Awards, a 
Meritorious Civilian Service Award (1945), 
the Navy Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award (1945), and the Department of De- 
fense Distinguished Service Award (1959). In 
1966, Mr. Whitthorne received a special letter 
Of appreciation from President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in recognition of his years of serv- 
ice and contributions to the Polaris Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Whitthorne’s career has spanned an 
era from sailing ships to nuclear powered 
Submarines. His technical competence has 
kept pace with advancing technology, en- 
abling him to develop concepts such as full 
Scale submarine mock-ups which have led 
to savings in manpower and materials and 
increased efficiency in production. His con- 
cepts have been adopted by other submarine 
construction yards. 

Mr. Wnitthorne has developed a wide 
Tange of interests over the years, He has dis- 
Played loyal and dynamic devotion to the 
Public service and has been equally active 
and effective in community affairs. He as- 
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sisted in organizing and served as an origi- 
nal Director of the North Bay United Cru- 
sade. He is a long time member of the 
Vallejo Chamber of Commerce and served as 
& Director of that organization. He is a mem- 
ber of the Navy League and a past National 
Vice President of the Master Mechanics and 
Foremen's Association. 

Mr. Whitthorne has won the respect and 
admiration of his many friends and asso- 
ciates. The high esteem in which he is held 
is exemplified by the following tribute from 
members of the Mare Island Metal Trades 
Council presented at a testimonial dinner in 
July 1964: 

“We... gratefully acknowledge our ap- 
preciation to you for a heritage respected 
throughout the shipbuilding industry... 
born of true dedication, perseverance, fair- 
ness, sound judgment and willingness to ac- 
cept a challenge. 


Charles Rozmarek, Honorary President of 
the Polish Alliance at 70 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure that I bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the designation of 
Charles Rozmarek as honorary president 
for life of the Polish National Alliance. 

My association over the years with 
Charles Rozmarek has been a source of 
great personal satisfaction to me. A na- 
tive of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., he has devoted 
his life to the maintenance of strong cul- 
tural ties within the Polish-American 
community. His philanthropic contribu- 
tions to the welfare of his fellow man 
cannot go unnoticed. He has been the 
driving force responsible for the main- 
tenance of one of Pennsylvania’s lead- 
ing private institutes of higher educa- 
tion, Alliance College at Cambridge 
Springs. His humanitarian efforts have 
touched all areas of life, including much 
work with veterans and juveniles. Surely 
here is a man of whom all citizens can 


be justly proud. He is a true American, 


for he has taken a hand in the molding 
of this Nation's fabric, and we owe him 
a great debt. 

Consequently, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Impres- 
sive Tribute to Native of City,” published 
in the September 26, 1967, edition of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPRESSIVE TRIBUTE ro Native or Crry 

In designating Attorney Charles Rozmarek 
honorary president for life and 
upon him the organization's highest award 
for distinguished service, the Polish Na- 


tional Alliance paid him an impressive 
tribute, as he completed seven terms in its 
highest office. He will be succeeded in the 
presidency by another lawyer, Aloysius 
Mazewski, also of Chicago, where Mr. Roz- 
marek has maintained his home for the past 
28 years. 

Mr. Rozmarek, a native of Wilkes-Barre, 
observed his 70th birthday anniversary on 
July 25. Although he had passed the tradi- 
tional retirement age, he was re-elected in 
1963 to another term. Even though he had 
attained three score and ten this year, there 
was strong sentiment at the Detroit conven- 
tion last week for his retention. And with 
good reason, in the light of his record and ite 


progress. 

When the Alliance, the largest fraternal or- 
ganization of Americans of Polish extraction 
in the world, elevated Mr, Rozmarek to the 
presidency after years of dedicated service, 
it had assets of $24,000,000. Today, it has 
$133,000,000 and 320,000 members. Equally 
important, it continues to thrive, while so 
many bodies in this category are struggling 
to maintain the status quo. z, 

But that is only part of the Charles Roz- 
marek saga. For almost a quarter century, 
he has been the spokesman for more than 
7,000,000 Americans of Polish extraction as 
president of the Polish American Congress, a 
post he still holds, He has dealt with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and other U.S. Presidents 
and such foreign statesmen as the late Sir 
Winston Churchill. He is listed among the 100 
leading citizens of Chicago due to the statute 
he has attained in so many fields as well as in 
the Alliance and the Congress. 

No mention of the Alliance would be com- 
plete without a reference to its achievements 
under his leadership. It has expended more 
than $10,000,000 on education through its 
sponsorship of Polish Alliance College at 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, alone. 
Since the Second World War, it has settled 
16,000 Polish soldiers and displaced persons. 
Its juvenile program embraces 50,000. And 
there have been other projects in the flelds 
of humanity, culture and patriotism. 

It is a far cry from Irishtown where he first 
saw the light of day to Chicago where he be- 
came an international figure. During his ab- 
sence, he has never forgotten Wyoming Valley 
and Wyoming Valley has never forgotten him. 
But after all these years as well as family and 


other ties in Chicago, the chances are he will 


continue to reside in the nation’s second 
largest city, although Wilkes-Barre would put 
out the red carpet for him if he should decide 
to return home. 


U.S. Delegations to U.N. 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, September 19, 1967, the 22d 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations was convened. In 1965 
the gentleman from New Jersey, the 
Honorable Perer H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
and I had the honor to represent the 
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Congress. This year the two congression- 
al delegates are colleagues from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, L. H. 
Fouxram and the Honorable WILLIAM 
S. BROOMFIELD. 

Following is a list of the delegates and 
alternates of the United States to all the 
U.N. General Assemblies from the first 
to, and including, the 22d; 

U.S. REPRESENTATIVES TO THE U.N, GENERAL 
ASSEMBLIES 
FIRST SESSION, FIRST PART, JANUARY 10 TO 
FEBRUARY 14, 1946, LONDON 
Representatives 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 

Senator Tom Connally. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

Alternates 

Sol Bloom, Member of Congress. 

Charles A. Eaton, Member of Congress, 

Frank Walker. 

John G. Townsend, Jr. 

John Foster Dulles. 

FIRST SESSION, SECOND PART, OCTOBER 23 TO 
DECEMBER 15, 1946, NEW YORK 
Representatives 

Warren R. Austin. 

Senator Tom Connally. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

Sol Bloom, Member of Congress. 

Alternates 

Charles A. Eaton, Member of Congress. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas, Member of Con- 
gress. 

John Foster Dulles. 

Adlai E. Stevenson. 

SECOND SESSION, SEPTEMBER 16, 1947 
Representatives 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall. 

Warren R. Austin. 

Herschel V. Johnson. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

John Foster Dulles. 

Alternates 

Charles Fahy. 

Willard L. Thorp. 

Rev. Francis B. Sayre. 

Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Maj. Gen. John H. Hilidring, U.S. Army, 
retired. 

THIRD SESSION, SEPTEMBER 21, 1948, PARIS 
Representatives 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 

Warren R. Austin. 

John Foster Dulles. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Philip C. Jessup. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, 
Alternates 

Ray Atherton. 

Willard L. Thorp. 

Ernest A. Gross. 

Francis B, Sayre. 

Dean Rusk. 

FOURTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 20, 1949, 
NEW YORK 
Representatives 

Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson. 

Warren R. Austin, 

Philip O. Jessup. 

Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 

Alternates 

Benjamin V. Cohen, 

Charles Fahy. 

Wilson M. Compton, 

John D. Hickerson. 

Ruth Bryan Rohde. 

John C. Ross. 
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FIFTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 13, 1950, 
NEW YORK 
Representatives 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
Warren R. Austin. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Senator JoHN J. SPARKMAN. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
John Foster Dulles. 
Alternates 
Benjamin V. Cohen. 
JOHN 8. COOPER. 
Ernest A, Gross. 
Edith S. Sampson. 
John C. Ross. 
SIXTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 6, 1951, PARIS 
Representatives 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
Warren R. Austin. 
Mrs. Pranklin D. Roosevelt. 


MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, Member of Congress. 


John M. Vorys, Member of Congress, 
Philip C. Jessup. 


Alternates 


JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 

Ernest A. Gross. 

Benjamin V. Cohen. 

Annan Lord Strauss, 

Channing H. Tobias. 

SEVENTH SESSION, OCTOBER 14, 1952 
NEW YORK 

Representatives 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

Warren R. Austin. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Senator Theodore Francis Green. 

Senator Alexander Wiley. 

Ernest A. Gross. 

Alternates 

Philip C. Jessup. 

Benjamin V. Cohen. 

Charles H. Sprague. 

Edith Sampson. 

Isador Lubin. 

EIGHTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 14, 1953 

Representatives 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

James F. Byrnes. 

Mrs. Francis P. Bouvron, Member of Con- 


gress. 
James R. Richard, Member of Congress. 


Alternates 
Archibald Carey, Jr. 
James D, Zellerbach. 
Henry Ford II. 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo. 
Oswald B. Lord. 
NINTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 21, 1954 
Representatives 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Senator H. Alexander Smith, 
Senator JAMES W. FULBRIGHT, 
O. D. Jackson. 
Charles H. Mahoney. 
Alternates 


James J. Wadsworth, 
Oswald B. Lord. 
A. M, Ade Johnson, 
James P. Nash. 
Roger W. Straus. 
TENTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 20, 1955 
Representatives 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Brooks Hays, Member of Congress. 
Chester E. Merrow, Member of Congress, 
Senator Jonw O. PASTORE. 
Colgate White Darden, Jr. 
Alternates 
Robert Lee Brokenburr. 


Oswald B, Lord. 
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ELEVENTH SESSION, NOVEMBER 12 TO DECEMBER 
21, 1956; JANUARY 2 TO MARCH 8, 1957 
Representatives 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Senator William F. Knowland. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Paul G. Hofman, 
Ellsworth Bunker. 

Alternates 
James J. Wadsworth. 
Richard Lee Jones, 
Frank C. Nash. 
Edward S. Greenbaum. 

Mary P, Lord (Mrs, Oswald B.). 
TWELFTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 17, 1957 
Representatives 

Henry Cabot Lodge. 
A. S. J. Carnahan, Member of Congress. 
Walter H. Judd, Member of Congress. 
George Meany. 
Herman B, Wells. 
Alternates 
James W. Wadsworth. 
Irene Dunne. 
Philip Klutzuik. 
Mary P, Lord, 
Genoa 8. Washington. 
THIRTEENTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 16, 1958 
Representatives 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Senator MICHAEL MANSFIELD. 
Senator Bourke HICKENLOOPER, 
Herman Phleger. 
George McGregor Harrison. 
Alternates 
James J. Wadsworth. 
Marlan Anderson, 
Watson W. Wise. 
Mary P. Lord. \ 
Irving Salomon, 
FOURTEENTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 15, 1959 
Representatives 
Christian A. Herter. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
James J. Wadsworth. 
James G. Futon, Member of Congress. 
CLEMENT J. ZaBLOCKI, Member of Congress. 
George Meany. 
Walter S. Robertson, 
Alternates 
Charles W. Anderson, Jr. 
Erle Cocke, Jr. 
Virgil M. Hancher, 
Mary P. Lord. 
Harold Riegelman. 
YIFTEENTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 20, 1960 
Representatives 
James J. Wadsworth, 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN., 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Francis O. Wilcox. 
Mary P. Lord. 


Alternates 
Zelma Watson George (Mrs. Claiborne). 
Arthur F. Lamey. 
Frederick Blake Payne, 
Charles Rosenbaum. 
Frances E. Willis. 
FIFTEENTH SESSION (RESUMED), MARCH 7, 1961, 
TO APRIL 2, 1961 
Representatives 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Francis T. P. Plimpton. 
Charles W. Yost. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Philip M. Klutznick, 
Alternates 
Jonathan Brewster Bingham. 
John H. Morrow. 
Charles P. Noyes. 
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SIXTEENTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 19, 1961 
Representatives 


Adlai E, Stevenson. 
Omar BURLESON, Member of Congress. 
Mrs. Marguerite Stitt Church, Member of 
Congress. 
Francis T. P. Plimpton. 
Arthur H. Dean. 
Alternates 


Charles W. Yost. 
Clifton R. Wharton. 
Philip M. Klutznick, 
Jonathan Brewster Bingham. 
Gladys Avery Tillett (Mrs. Charles). 
SEVENTEENTH. SESSION, SEPTEMBER 18, 1962 
Representatives 


Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Senator ALBERT GORE. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT. 
Francis T. P. Plimpton. 
Arthur H, Dean. 


Alternates 
Charles W. Yost. 
Philip M. Klutznick, 
Jonathan Brewster Bingham. 
Carl T. Rowan, 
Marietta P. Tree (Mrs. Ronald). 
EIGHTEENTH SESSION, SEPTEMBER 17, 1963 
Representatives 


Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Mrs. EDNA F, KELLY, Member of Congress. 
WILIA S. Marmiarp, Member of Congress. 
Francis T, P. Plimpton. 

Charles W. Yost. 


Alternates 


Mercer Cook. 
Charles C. Steele. 
Jonathan Brewster Bingham. 
Sidney R. Yates. 
Jane Warner Dick (Mrs. Edison). 
NINETEENTH SESSION, DECEMBER 1, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1065 


Representatives 


Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Senator RUSSELL B. LONG. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON. 
William C. Foster. 
Francis T. P, Plimpton. 
Alternates 


Charles W. Yost. 
Franklin H. Willams. 
Gladys Avery Tillett (Mrs. Charles). 
Richard N. Gardner. 
Charles P. Noyes. 
TWENTIETH SESSION, COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 
21, 1965 
Representatives 
Arthur J. Goldberg. 
Charles W. Yost. 
Barratr O'Hara, Member of Congress, 
Prerer H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, Member of 


1964 TO 


James M. Nabrit, Jr. 
James Roosevelt. 
Eugenia Anderson, 
William P. Rogers. 
Frances E. Willis. 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION, COMMENCING 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1966 
Representatives 

Arthur J. Goldberg. 
James M. Nabrit, Jr. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH. 
Senator CLIFFORD P, CASE. 
Wiliam C. Foster. 

Alternates 
James Roosevelt. 
Eugenia Anderson, 
Patricia Roberts Harris. 
George L. Killion. 
Harding F. Bancroft, 
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TWENTY-SECOND SESSION, COMMENCING 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1967 
Representatives 
Arthur J. Goldberg. 
William B. Buffum. 
L. H. Fountain, Member of Congress. 
WarLiaMĪM S. BROOMFIELD, Member of Con- 


gress. 
Adrian S. Fisher. 
Alternates 


Hector P. Garcia. 
Mrs. Patricia Roberts Harris. 
Herbert R. O'Conor, Jr. 


Thoughts To Ponder for 1968 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Republican coordinating com- 
mittee, I was much interested to read 
three editorials which were published 
during August in the Buffalo, N.Y., Even- 
ing News, examining several aspects of 
Republican activity. I believe the arti- 
cles are worthy of wider circulation, so 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News, 
Aug. 16, 1967] 


SENSE ON FOREIGN AID 


The GOP task force, headed by a former 
ambassador to Mexico, Robert C. Hill, calls 
for other basic foreign-aid reforms, but it 
clearly and properly emphasizes the long his- 
tory of Republican support for “sensible” 
forms of foreign aid, geared to these five 
purposes: (1) promotion of peace, security 
and stability abroad in our own national in- 
terest; (2) promotion of prosperity abroad 
as an nid to prosperity at home; (3) narrow- 
ing of the dangerous gulf between “haves” 
and “have nots”; (4) demonstration that the 
free world can give a better life than com- 
munism, and (5) spread of co-operation and 
friendly partnership among freedom-loving 
nations. 

In that spirit, the report laments erosion 
of domestic support for foreign ald owing to 
waste, misuse and too many downright fail- 
ures. Then it goes on to spell out such sensi- 
ble principles as: “No aid should be extended 
without commensurate self-help effort on 
the part of those aided” (including efforts 
to check runaway population growth), “spe- 
cial care should be taken to avoid aid being 
used to bolster corrupt and self-perpetuating 
Oligarchies,” and “more emphasis should be 
placed on projects that will visibly reach the 
masses of people.” 

On all these points, the GOP statement 
shuns the provincial viewpoint of so many 
of foreign-aid’s carping critics in Congress, 
and accentuates instead the constructive na- 
tional-interest viewpoint of those experi- 
enced in conducting the Eisenhower era for- 
eign policy. It is a position paper that could 
well comprise the foreign-aid plank in the 
1968 Republican platform. 

In a report just adopted as party policy by 
the Republican Coordinating Committee, a 
national GOP task force makes a lot of sense 
on foreign aid. 
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We especially like the pertinent but rea- 
sonable line the report draws on aid to coun- 
tries consistently hostile to American in- 
terests: 

“While not making aid conditional upon 
support for our foreign policy,” it says, “aid 
should not ordinarily be forthcoming to (a) 
those nations whose heads of state (like Nas- 
ser) engage in continual intemperate abuse 
of the United States or (b) those nations 
which give military aid to our enemies in 
Vietnam or which engage in military aggres- 
sion, or (c) those nations which, in con- 
travention of international law, harass 
American citizens engaged in commerce, or 
confiscate American-owned property without 
fair compensation.” 

Notice that this statement does not make 
the mistake of saying never, under any cir- 
cumstances, give aid to our hecklers abroad. 
But while recognizing that there may be ex- 
ceptions, it simply takes the proper stance 
that we shouldn't be giving aid and comfort 
to those who consistently help our enemies, 
or who rattle swords or engage in aggression. 
The statement even goes on to disavow any 
intent, “like Robespierre, Hitler or Stalin” to 
insist upon support of U.S. foreign policy in 
all its aspects. “We are dealing with inde- 
pendent nations,” it wisely warns, “and a 
measure of demonstrated independence from 
us in certain matters is often a political ne- 
cessity for their leaders.” 

From the Buffalo (N. T.) Evening News, 
Aug. 25, 1967] 


FERMENT IN THE GOP 


Even the brifest glimpse at the news these 
days quickly discloses a bubbling ferment of 
activity—and even ragged-edged division and 
outright contradiction—within the national 
Republican Party. 

While the national GOP policy committee 
talked of Molotov cocktails and outside agi- 
tators In the urban riots, for example, the 
eight GOP governors called together by New 
York's Rockefeller a few days later fererred 
to “misery and frustration” as a part of the 
reasons for the crisis. In the Senate, GOP 
Minority Leader Dirksen is switching his 
stand on rent supplements. The Republican 
minority in the House often reflects strain 
and disunity on delicate issues. And while a 
Richard Nixon or a Gov. Reagan seems bent 
on out-hawking LBJ over Vietnam, men like 
Senators Morton, Percy and Javits and, par- 
ticularly, Gov. Romney edge toward more 


| dovelike positions. 


Obviously, you can read some confusion, 
vacillation and shallow partisanship into 
such a mottled picture. 

But the controlling causes of the bubbling 
Republican activity lie deeper. 

Most immediately, the Rockefeller-Romney 
moderates are determined not to lose control 
of party policy and direction to the Gold- 
water wing in 1968, as they did almost by 
default in 1964. So part of the surface con- 
tradiction involves that fundamental intra- 
party struggle. 

Deeper than that, though, is, and must 
be, a thoughtful groping for tenable, prom- 
ising solutions to agonizingly complex prob- 
lems. Positions on issues are shifting drasti- 
cally in part because basic social awareness 
is changing throughout America. The urban 
riots have exposed serious flaws in traditional 
approaches to the problems of social welfare 
and housing. This Is now visible to all. The 
old sense of national priorities, too, has gone 
askew. Our stalemated involvement in Viet- 
nam while the race-relations lid blows off 
back home makes both parties’ pat answers 
to old Issues sound dated and absurd. 

Not to learn from such explosive experi- 
ences would be to court disaster. Yet the 
Democrats in power devised many of these 
flawed programs and are now less free to 
overturn them. To a large extent, their re- 
sponsibility for the past boxes them in for 
the future. Beyond that, too, is a growing 
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feeling among people that the national ad- 
ministration is tired and Just doesn't have 
answers. 

Not only would the Republicans be politi- 
cally stupid, but as the “loyal opposition” 
they would be irresponsible, if they failed to 
try to fill this developing vacuum of effec- 
tive leadership with a burst of workable, ap- 
pealing alternatives. 

Yet this kind of political brainstorming 
isn't easy. The promising direction belongs 
to an untested future, not a well-trod past. 
Narrowing a range of creative new thinking 
to the best few ideas—then wrapping them 
convincingly into a package that conserves 
what has worked before and mercilessly cuts 
away what hasn't worked—takes time. It 
takes trial and error. Integrating a role for 
industry into the poverty program, refining 
a negative income tax plan, devising a prom- 
ising home-ownership plan for people just 
above the poverty level, defusing the ghettos 
by diffusing them—these aren't accomplished 
overnight. And different men, different sec- 
tions within a national party, aren't going 
to readily or simultaneously accept a flock 
of new ideas, either. 

But this kind of viable, inventive alterna- 
tive, we believe, ls precisely what Americans 
are searching for themselves right now. 

So the current contradiction and diver- 
gence within the national GOP may well 
mirror vigor, not lethargy; flexibility, not 
stultification; productive thought, not ritual- 
ized reflex. We hope so. For today's groping 
should mean a more fertile GOP alternative 
for next year's elections—and that ls what 
America's two-party system is really all 
about. 


[From the Buffalo (N. T.) Evening News, 
Aug. 28, 1967] 


Tue War Issux IN 1968 


Sen. Morton of Kentucky, a former Repub- 
lican national chairman, made a significant 
if elementary point on a recent TV inter- 
view. The gist was that, since Mr. Johnson 
presumably will be running as a war Presi- 
dent, the Republicans have no real choice 
in 1968 but to stress the quest for peace. 

Gov. Romney of Michigan said substan- 
tially the same thing a few days later: 
“There is no question the Republican Party 
is going to pursue those programs they be- 
lieve will produce peace in Vietnam on a 
sound basis as soon as possible.” 

Such comments are not cynical but realis- 
tic. What they recognize is that LBJ, for the 
next year, will control the course of the Viet- 
nam war as much as any American can con- 
trol it. He certainly will control the Ameri- 
can tactics, strategy and timetable with re- 
spect to it. If he can bring off an acceptable 
solution in this short time remaining, well 
and good. Then there will be no war issue 
to fight about in the campaign, and what 
is now LBJ’s most nagging political head- 
ache might well turn into a prime political 
asset. 

The President himself is under tremen- 
dous political pressure to use all the power 
levers available to him to win the war by 
Election Day 1968—or at least to have broken 
the present sense of gloomy stalemate and 
to be clearly on the road to peace. But about 
this, the Republicans can do little except, 
as good Americans, to wish him well. 

Meanwhile, the most tenable political as- 
sumption on which they can operate is that 
the war situation will not be greatly altered 
a year from now—that it will not respond 
to LBJ’s great efforts to end it, and that the 
public will be even hungrier for an honor- 
able solution than It is today, 

The question is what kind of Republican, 
with what kind of background and creden- 
tials, will offer the alternative to continu- 
ance of the Johnson war leadership that the 
nation will be most likely to welcome. And 
the answer, it seems clear to us, is that it 
will not be an all-out hawk or doye who 
can thunder the most righteous I-told-you- 
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s0, but someone relatively uninvolved in the 
angry debates over how we got where we 
are who can most persuasively offer an un- 
biased and clearheaded new look at the situ- 
ation. 

If LBJ still has this war albatross hanging 
around his neck a year from today, in other 
words, we think it reasonable to assume 
that the public will be about ready to con- 
clude that he’s had his chance, that he's 
trapped by his whole past record, and that 
the best hope of honorably liquidating the 
war is to elect a new President who can start 
with a freer hand. 

But that doesn't mean the public would 
take a chance on either a peace-at-any-price 
candidate or a super-hawk who seems likely 
to escalate the war on up into World War IIT. 
What it will be seeking, it seems to us, is 
someone whose experience and judgment 
clearly show presidential stature, and yet 
one not so tied to a past position of his own 
on Vietnam that he would be scarcely less 
free than LBJ to try a fresh approach. 

Most Americans, we dare say, will not want 
to be harangued all through the 68 cam- 
paign about either the history of this war 
or about how terribly it is being managed or 
how much better the Republicans could run 
it. What they—or at least we—would much 
rather hear is a far broader and more states- 
manlike call for a complete review of all our 
overseas commitments to see if we can't bring 
them into a far better balance with our true 
national interests, our expendable resources 
and the free world's strategic necessities. 

What the voters will be looking for, in 
short, is the nearest analogy 1968 can offer 
to the Eisenhower candidacy of 1952. Then 
as now a Democratic administration was 
meshed in an increasingly unpopular war 
which it seemed neither able to win nor to 
liquidate. The Republican candidate was a 
man who, professing to have no great quarrel 
with our original involvement in Korea and 
no magic solutions to get us out of it, none- 
theless commanded public confidence as a 
man of undoubted presidential stature. And 
with or without Ike's famous promise to go 
to Korea,” the message that came through to 
millions of voters was that here was a man 
who could be trusted to find a road to honor- 
able peace if anyone could. 


First Lieutenant Walter R. Daley Awarded 
Silver Star Posthumously 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I had the honor and privilege of de- 
livering the dedicatory address at a ded- 
ication ceremony of the Ist Lt. Walter 
R. Daley Memorial in Brewster, Mass. 

Lieutenant Daley was awarded the 
Silver Star Medal for gallantry in ac- 
tion—gallantry which cost him his life 
on January 31, 1967. When an enemy 
force of unknown size attacked his pla- 
toon near Bong Son, Vietnam, Lieuten- 
ant Daley exposed himself to Vietcong 
fire to alert his men to the attack. He 
continued to encourage his men by his 
valorous leadership until he was mor- 
tally wounded. 

Mr. Speaker, I was profoundly moved 
by the town of Brewster’s expression of 
gratitude and appreciation for the self- 
less bravery of Lieutenant Daley. I here- 
with include the text of the Silver Star 
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Medal citation for Lieutenant Daley’s 

gallantry in action, as follows: 

SILVER STAR MepAL—CrraTIon For GALLANTRY 
In ACTION 


First Lieutenant Daley distinguished him- 
self by exceptionally valorous action on Jan- 
uary 31, 1967, while serving as a platoon 
leader with Company A, 2d Battalion, 12th 
Calvary during a search and destroy opera- 
tion near Bong Son, in the Republic of Viet- 
nam, 

During the night of January 31, 1967 an 
enemy force of unknown size launched a sav- 
age attack against Lieutenant. Daley's pla- 
toon, As the Viet Cong assaulted on three 
sides with automatic weapons, Lieutenant 
Daley braved the withering fire to crawl to 
each of his men rallying them to repel the 
enemy attack. 

Lieutenant Daley constantly exposed him- 
self to fire tracer rounds into the Viet Cong 
positions, pinpointing the enemy’s locations 
for his men. Lieutenant Daley then began 
throwing grenades at the enemy, continuing 
to inspire and encourage his men by his gal- 
lant and aggressive leadership until he was 
mortally wounded by hostile fire. 

Lieutenant Daley’s outstanding display of 
personal bravery and devotion to duty stands 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military service, and reflects great credit up- 
on himself, his unit, and the United States 
Army. 


Silt in Charleston Harbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Charleston News and Courier has re- 
cently tackled a controversial subject in 
bringing out an unforeseen aspect of the 
Santee-Cooper project. 

Not everyone can agree on the benefits 
and disadvantages of Government elec- 
tric power, but the News and Courier 
has shown its characteristic spirit in 
pointing up a serious problem, 

In order that this view may be pre- 
sented to the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial entitled “A 
Costly Blunder,” published in the 
Charleston News and Courier, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CostLty BLUNDER 

As old-time readers know, The News and 
Courier has opposed Santee-Cooper from its 
beginning in the 1930s. It is no satisfaction to 
read, in Stewart R. King’s remarkable series 
of articles about silt from the hydro-electric 
development in Charleston Harbor, that the 
federal government itself now regards this 
scheme as a “$115 million blunder.” 

Even after re-reading Mr. King’s Interest- 
ing articles, we are not sure exactly how the 
$115 million price tag is estimated, The maze 
of statistics about Santee-Cooper through the 
years is baffling. 

We had occasion to look up some of them. 
The original estimate of the cost—supposed 
to be justified primarily as a “navigational 
project” to provide water transportation 
from Charleston to Columbia—was $37.5 mil- 
lion. The actual cost apparently was well over 
$60 million. 

Generation of electric power—presumably 
cheap because it would come from the flow of 
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the Santee River into the Cooper—was to be 
an added benefit, along with recreation facil- 
ities in the lakes and food control for the en- 
tire region. 

The original generating capacity was to be 
125 megawatts. Steam plants later were 
added. They have brought the total to 247 
megawatts. Plans now under discussion for 
additional generating capacity and purchase 
of current elsewhere for distribution to 
Santee-Cooper customers would raise the 
amount of current eventually to 547 mega- 
watts. 

Meanwhile, silting up Charleston Harbor— 
as estimated by Stewart King—already has 
cost 625 million. The cost of the diversion 
canal to stop the silting has been estimated 
at $85 million. In view of the history of 
these proposals, this figure is just a beginning 
and subject to increase later. Meanwhile, 
dredging must continue at $2 million or s0 a 
year to keep Charleston's ship channels open. 
Mr. King estimates that 190 million tons of 
Santee silt have settled on the harbor bed. 

Many times in the past The News and 
Courier has suggested that_the simplest and 
cheapest cure for Santee-Cooper's allments 
is to turn the Sante River back to its original 
bed, keep the lakes and sell the generation 
equipment and service lines to private 
en k 
Eventually the silt might be cleaned from 
Charleston Harbor. The inundated plantation 
lands never will be reclaimed. Their value too 
should be computed in the final cost of a 
colossal blunder. Expensive as Santee-Cooper 
has been, many people still have not learned 
a lesson from it about socialism, Government 
invasion of private enterprise continues on 
many fronts. 

If all these schemes are as foolish as 
Santee-Cooper, the lack of business intelli- 
gence among the American people will seem 
incredible to historians studying this era. 


Federal Power Behemoth Nurtured by 
Public Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the gradual 
encroachment on personal initiative, 
private enterprise, and individual lib- 
erty by our Federal Government is a 
major threat to our Nation. Because this 
creeping Government control is not 
brought vividly to the attention of our 
citizens, the concentration of power in 


Washington has grown each year. One 


newspaper which has consistently been 
a bellweather of this trend is the Dis- 
patch, of Columbus, Ohio. I am pleased 
to. include an editorial from this news- 
paper which persuasively presents the 
challenge of big Government to 
Americans who wish to retain their 
birthright of liberty and freedom in this 
Republic. The editorial follows: 
[From the Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 17, 1967] 
Fensra, Power BEHEMOTH NURTURED BY 
Pontiac APATHY 

Concentration of power, such as that now 
vested in our federal government, is costly 
in dollars and deprives local communities 
and individuals of rights that should belong 
to them. 

Although newspapers and others have been 
inveighing against this power concentration 
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for 30 years, it has been to no avail and 18 

. We are talking here of economic 
power, political er, social and every 
other kind of political authority. 

History shows the fates which have be- 
fallen other republics over the centuries 
where power over lives and property finally 
became lodged in one person or coterie of 
people. This, of course, was made a mockery 
of by people who thought the “good out- 
weighed the bad.” 

Now we are beginning to see such develop- 
ment comé to pass in the United States 
where 30 years of concentration of power in 
Washington, arrived at largely by the use of 
federal largesses, have broken down state, 
city and county barriers. 

The nation’s thoughts are directed toward 
central government as the only source from 
which help can come in so many ways—even 
with the social problems of the day, let alone 
the economic and political answers. 

As matters stand at this date, we have 
more hours lost by strikes than heretofore; 
we have the social problems which are as 
acute as ever, Except for a temporary lull 
since Detroit, we have unparalleled crime 
and many other evidences of social degenera- 
tion. 

In the economic field, we have the unbal- 
anced budget, payments deficit, the by-play 
between White House politicians and the 
Federal Reserve over interest rates and a 
variety of other monetary questions affecting 
not only financial institutions but the na- 
tion’s consumers as well. The labor situation 
is clearly out of control. 

In the foreign field it is obvious we do 
not have a single daily ally in the Vietnam 
mess—they not only do not support us but 
are trading with the enemy and making the 
bullets which are killing Americans. 

Here again is an example of a war brought 
on by an individual president's say-so and 
without a clear-cut mandate from either 
house of Congress. 

Through all this runs a long story of de- 
ceitful intrigue with foreign elements which 
were concealed and are being concealed from 
the American people under the guise of 
democracy. 

In every field the federal programs reach 
into the cities behind the authority of 
elected officials in them, and likewise those 
of the counties and states, up to the inter- 
national ventures. For example, injecting the 
nation’s blood and treasure into war without 
specific authority is a story of the successive 
encroachments on the authorities of Con- 
gress and the rights of the people by the 
Chief Executive and his administrative 
bureaucrats. 

Today we find many of these acts catch- 
ing up with the President who cannot halt 
the Increase of crime, rioting, strikes against 
the public interest, federal waste of money 
and—worst of all—war. 

Many persons years ago predicted this 
eventuality but even then few believed it 
would come within a generation. In an off- 
hand statement, Franklin D, Roosevelt once 
said we have created instruments of power 
which in other hands might be most dan- 
gerous. He certainly prophesied more truly 
than even he dreamed possible. 

Part and parcel of this concentration of 
power has been the conversion of the United 
States Supreme Court from an independent 
status to a relatively subservient legal body 
split into competitive factions. 

Instead of trying to agree on what is con- 
stitutional or otherwise, the court justices 
are trying to legislate as well as shape the 
social course of the country. Even the ma- 
jority leaders in the houses of Congress have 
been undermined and minority leaders re- 
duced to near-impotence. 

The most sinister element in this national 
decline is the apathy with which the public 
is accepting the disorders of the day and the 
inability of any individual or faction to 
crystalize the opposition to these trends, 
America is losing its birthright! 
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Rats in Philadelphia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a revealing 
account of the problem of rats in Phil- 
adelphia, which was published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of September 26, 
1967, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Port RICHMOND FAMILY FLEES From RATS 
(By Stephen J. Sansweet) 

David and Coralee Rispo and their 
7-month-old son Mark moved into their Port 
Richmond home in February. They moved 
out again—suddenly—Sunday night. 

They, along with other neighbors, have 
been plagued with rats, Rats in nearby Pow- 
ers Park, rats in the street and rats in the 
bedroom. 


The Rispos live at 2971 Mercer st. They 
had heard stories about rats from neighbors 
who have suffered with them for many years. 
But until last Friday night when they first 
heard the ominous and telltale scratching, 
they had not been bothered. 

The Rispos’ neighbors think they know 
where the rats come from and why they are 
attracted to humans in the 2900 block of 


The park across the street has more dirt 
than grass and more pigeons than anything 
else. Old men come in the morning with 
large bags of corn and bread crumbs and 
scatter the feed all around. People also dump 
their garbage in the park. 

There are other birds. Mrs. Rispo's neigh- 
bor has, by several neighbors’ count more 
than 150 canaries caged in the rear bedroom. 
He also has a delapicated pigeon coop on his 
rear porch. A neighbor across the alleyway 
has another pigeon coop, this one off the 
ground and in much better condition, 

Mrs. Rispo called an exterminator Sunday 
after their dog trapped a rat in the kitchen 
and tried to kill it. The exterminator set out 
poisoned meat but the rats, so far, haven't 
nibbled. That’s when she decided to move to 
her mother’s house at 2978 Almond st. until 
the rats are gone. 

“I called City Hall on Monday,” Mrs. Rispo 
said. “They gave me a run-around and said 
they would try to get someone out to look at 
the problem this week. But what do we do 
ma then? I'm afraid to bring the baby 

Mrs. George Carr, 2981 Mercer, said she 
was troubled with rats two years ago but 
none have come in her house since a celler 
hole was bricked up and a neighborhood cat 
has taken up battle stations outside her base- 
ment. 

Mrs. Adele Isaces, 2979 Mercer, pointed to 
a rear lot next door to the Rispos. Weeds up 
to four feet high covered the entire area. 
“That certainly doesn't help matters,” she 
said. “But the man who owns the home 
doesn’t live there. It has been just about 
vacant for a year.” 

Her husband, Hugh, went rat hunting with 
Rispo Sunday night and will be out again 
with his spotlight the next few nights. The 
Isaacs said they have seen rats recently in 
the park and running across Mercer st. under 
parked cars. 

Mrs. Raymond Czera, 2975 Mercer, said she 
was afraid to come out to her rear yard since 
she heard a rat there a few days ago. 

Mrs. Isaacs said the neighbors had been 
trying for years to get the city to fix up the 
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park. They've given up. These rats are some- 
thing else, she added. “If I haye to go over 
to Coralee’s house to help her shoot them, 
then I will.” 


Possibility of New Tight Money Crisis 
Aired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 15, 1967, edition of the American 
Banker the distinguished and very able 
former superintendent of banks in New 
York State, the Honorable George A. 
Mooney, wrote of the situation with 
respect to “tight money” and the rela- 
tionship of that situation to the mutual 
thrift industry. 

Mr. Mooney points out the relationship 
between mutual savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. This is par- 
ticularly important in view of the fact 
that the Subcommittee on Bank Super- 
vision and Insurance of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which I have 
the honor to chair, recommended yes- 
terday to the full committee H.R. 13118, 
the proposed Federal Savings Associa- 


tions Act. If H.R. 13118 is enacted into ; 


law, savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks will be accorded 
the opportunity to better serve our peo- 
ple. 
Mr. Mooney’s article follows: 
Posstpitiry or New “TicHtT Money Crisis” 
AIRED 


(By George A. Mooney) 

The last several months have seen con- 
flicting trends in the money market and the 
economy in general. Some of these trends 
have been quite disturbing In that they in- 
dicate the distinct possibility of a recurrence 
of the “tight money” crisis of mid-1966. 

A return to such a situation would, of 
course, be disastrous for the thrift industry 
and the home building business. Hopefully, 
the various monetary authorities and gov- 
ernment agencies have learned well the les- 
sons of last year and will move swiftly to 
alleviate any new problems before they be- 
come too great. 

The fact is that many thrift institutions 
simpy could not survive a recurrence of the 
1966 money crisis when the flow of thrift 
funds so essential to their operations was 
dried up largely by rates. 

Even now, many savings institutions have 

not yet fully recovered from the thrift 
money drought of last year. Such institu- 
tions are today paying dividend or interest 
rates which are still not justified by current 
earnings. 
Thus, these institutions must use un- 
divided profits to support the payments to 
savers and to meet the necessary reserve 
allocations, 

The Federal regulatory authorities now 
have broad-ranging powers to regulate diy- 
idend and interest rates. We can all hope 
that at some future date it will be possible to 
terminate these powers, but in the present 
situation they are essential, 

Further, since the regulatory agencies 
sought and accepted these powers, it is in- 
cumbent upon them to set rates which, over 
the long term will be reasonably related to 
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earnings of the institutions as well as to the 
competitive realities. 

Of course, the biggest change which has 
taken place within the last few years—and 
which has been a major cause of the need 
for rate controls and a general realignment 
of banking regulations—is the changed atti- 
tude of commercial banks toward savings 
deposits and retail banking for the individual 
in general. 

I think it is fair to say that we have wit- 
nessed the awakening of a sleeping giant.” 
Indeed, much as we may have thought it 
made our lives difficult in the past, we can 
now see that the competition which charac- 
terized the relationships between the thrift 
institutions over the years was merely a 
tea-time tempest. 

Certainly it was no more than that by 
comparison with the present, when commer- 
cial banking, the giant, has awakened and 
decided to forage in the fleld of thrift. 

Frankly, I am afraid that we savings insti- 
tutions may in fact be starved, and ultimate- 
ly rendered helpless if we are required to en- 
gage in such a struggle under the conditions 
which currently exist and which favor the 
commercial banking interests so pervasively. 

The size, strength and legislated power of 
the commercial banks, taken all together, are 
so great that we cannot possibly compete on 
equal terms—and, what is most important, it 
never was the intention of Congress or the 
state legislatures that we should. 

Thrift Institutions should not have to be 
on the defensive in seeking legislation or 
regulations that would protect them against 
the actions of commercial banks. The neces- 
sity for such protection should be recognized 
as being inherent in the function of our in- 
stitutions which, under the laws which 
created them, restrict our operations so that 
we cannot, even though some might like to, 
compete on any kind of equal basis with 
full-scale commercial banks. 

I have no intention of denying the Im- 
portance of commercial banks and their vital 
function in our nation's economy. I do reject, 
however, the suggestion that commercial 
banking is the only important and necessary 
entity in the banking field. 

While modern conditions indicate the de- 
sirability of permitting savings institutions 
somewhat broader powers, by their nature 
they will neyer—nor could they ever—be- 
come commercial banks, in the modern sense, 
without surrendering their function as spe- 
clalists and, ultimately, their charters and 
their very existence. Some commercial bank- 
ing leaders, of course, would like to see them 
do just that. 

The Federal Reserve Board is without 
doubt the most eminent and authoritative 
agency in the monetary area; that is as it 
should be. But sometimes even the Board 
itself—like so many in the legislative halls 
and certainly so many of the general public— 
tends to overlook the fact that savings insti- 
tutions are not commercial banks. 

They are necessarily limited, specialized 
banking institutions, “Equality” of treat- 
ment, therefore, is irrelevant and misses the 
point. As specialized organizations, restricted 
by their charters, as a practical matter say- 
ings institutions must concentrate almost 
entirely on mortgage investment as their 
field of economic activity. 

The fact that they perform an essential 
role in this fleld is evidenced by the sorry 
state of the home building industry and un- 
availability of mortgage credit during last 
year's money crisis. r 

This situation, of course, was a reflection 
of the forced inability of savings institutions 
to perform their function during that time 
largely because of commercial bank activities 
which siphoned money out of the savings in- 
stitutions through high interest rates. 

This grim period also pointed up the in- 
ability or unwillingness of the commercial 
banking industry to supply the necessary 
though lower-yielding mortgage credit when 
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business customers were clamoring for funds 
at any price, On the savings side of the ledger 
also, one does not need to go back many 
years to find a time when commercial banks 
had no interest in savings accounts. 

The ultimate issue, therefore, is basically 
simple: Is the Government willing to take 
the steps necessary to insure a satisfactory 
flow of savings to thrift institutions, so that 
they will have the strength to perform their 
specialized functions, or is it willing to see 
these institutions straved out and perhaps 
ultimately disappearing? 

Our plea for protection in our Meld is not 
unusual or unreasonable, for several reasons 
also inherent in our nature. Similiar exam- 
ples can be found in many other fields: 

The automobile manufacturers, for in- 
stance, rightly expect the state to concern 
itself with the quality of roads. The airlines 
expect to find adequate airports within reach 
of our major cities. And, particularly, the 
railroads, having seen government actions 
in other directions causing them consider- 
able difficulty, are requesting and being given 
a sympathetic hearing on their problems. 

Our deep concern with the prospect which 
the thrift industry faces would not be so 
great if we could assume that the situation 
was only temporary and that things would 
return to “normal” at some relatively near 
future date. But I don't think that we can 
make this assumption. 

Having awakened and tasted the joys of 
stretching out its Iimbs and moving in many 
directions, it is highly unlikely that the com- 
mercial bank glant“ will go back to sleep 
voluntarily. He may focus his attention In 
one direction more than another from time 
to time, as his Interests and appetite dictate, 
but that is all. 

The only way that the savings institutions 
can be assured of continued healthy exist- 
ence is to see to it that the rules of the 
game are such that their legitimate sphere 
of operations is not completely usurped. To 
this end I urge that all savings and loan 
institutions and savings banks recognize 
their mutual interest and cooperate, both 
independently and through their organiza- 
tions, so that our tradition of thrift promo- 
tion can thrive. 

Basic to our needs is a sympathetic under- 
standing of the realities of the competitive 
situation on the part of the regulatory 
agencies specifically concerned with the sav- 
ings institutions. Far from being merely the 
policemen who see toit that the institutions 
they regulate follow the rules, under today’s 
conditions these agencies should not hesi- 
tate to be the industry's principal advocate 
and protector at the governmental level. 

They should supervise and direct, but they 
should also speak with a clear voice on behalf 
of the industry. However much some may 
have disagreed with the more extreme posi- 
tions taken by the recently retired Comp- 
troller of the Currency there is no doubt that 
he actively concerned himself with the pros- 
perity and advancement of his charges—the 
national banks. 

There are several concrete steps in the 
direction of improving the position of the 
thrift institutions on which all segments of 
the industry agree: 

One is the need for somewhat expanded 
investment powers so that thrift institutions 
can continue to be of service to the home 
_owners of the nation. < 

Particularly important is the authority, 
for which we have been working for the past 
several years, to make so-calléd consumer 
loans, especially for the purchase of items 
related to the home such as appliances 
and home furnishings. Such authority lles 
squarely within our traditional function of 
facilitating savings and home ownership. 
Permission to make such loans would allow 
us to assist the home owner in making the 
bare walls of the house we helped him 
purchase into a true home for his family. 

Another area of importance concerns the 
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artificial limits placed on the ability to 
charge the going realistic rate to mortgage 
customers in New York and a number of 
other states. 

Savings institutions must be able to charge 
a rate on mortgages high enough to cover 
the cost of the going rate for interest divi- 
dends they must pay to their depositors. 
Artificial, so-called usury restrictions are not 
only detrimental to the bullding industry 
but also to home ownership in such states. 
We are caught in a dilemma: Although 
chartered to serve the public, thrift institu- 
tions also have an obligation to operate 
soundly and profitably for the protection of 
their depositors. 

Faced with a high interest-rate situation, 
savings banks and sayings and loan associ- 
ations have little choice but to seek the 
highest rate they can find with safety for 
the benefit of their depositors. These days, 
this higher rate is only available outside New 
York and other states with unrealistic usury 
ceilings, 

Thus, we must sit here and watch money 
saved by New York residents being used to 
provide housing for others. 

What, anyway, is the magic in 6% as a 
ceiling on individual loan rates? There is 
none, Rather, it Is the dead hand of an out- 
moded custom which, in most other fields 
of lending, has been recognized to be im- 
practical in this day and age. Indeed, it was 
for the social good that the usury limits were 
relaxed years ago with respect to personal 
loans. 

After lengthy study, the Russell Sage 
Foundation demonstrated that small loans 
just could not be made for 6% simple inter- 
est if the lender was to make any kind of a 
reasonable profit. The result of the ceiling, 
the study showed, was that legitimate busi- 
nessmen went into other lines of endeavor 
and elther the little man did not get his loan 
or he wound up in the clutches of a loan 
shark. 

While we have not yet reached the loan 
shark stage in the mortgage field, there are 
times when we are virtually in the situation 
where the small man must do without in 
some states. 

Savings banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations had different origins, but both were 
created to fill a basic need of the people. 
Thrift before all else was the reason for the 
establishment of savings banks, In a later 
day, the modern savings and loan concept 
began when the need and desire for home 
ownership became preyalent and additional 
means of securing financing were necessary. 

From these basic, socially oriented but 
divergent beginnings, 
along the road to our present situation 
where we find our chief interests to be very 
much the same, and certainly our most 
pressing problems to be similar. 

Strong competitors of one another we are. 
That is as it should be. The savings banks 
are also competitors of each other, and 80 
are the savings and loan associations. But at 
least we compete on an equal footing, or 
nearly 80. 

Now that the commercial banks have en- 
tered the field, this equality is gone. To re- 
peat, such “equality” cannot be established 
with the commercial banks if the thrift in- 
stitutions are to maintain their identity and 
purpose. 

The commercial banks are proud to ad- 
vertise that they are “full-service” institu- 
tions. They have access to the broadest range 
of earning opportunities, This gives them the 
ability to generate profits at very high rates, 
which can be used to underwrite other opera- 
tions until they, too, become profitable, 

The thrift institutions, on the other hand, 
by law and charter, do not have these oppor- 
tunities. They are strictly limited in both the 
services they can perform and the earning 
assets they can acquire. They must concen- 
trate on savings and mortgage services, gen- 
erally for the individual, while paying the 


we have traversed . 
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highest dividends commensurate with sound 
operation. 

We must see to it that the regulatory 
agencies keep these facts everlastingly in 
mind when they set the policies under which 
we—and particularly the commercial 
banks—operate. 

Only in this way can we assure that at 
least, our limited field of operations will be 
available to us and the thrift institutions 
will be able to remain strong and useful to 
the community. 


Special Award to J. P. Stevens Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Whit- 
mire plant of the J. P. Stevens Co., in 
my congressional district received a spe- 
cial award from the Department of De- 
fense on September 18—a special award 
of appreciation to this great plant and its 
employees for their outstanding contri- 
bution to our war effort in Southeast 
Asia. 

I am proud of the Whitmire plant and 
its employees and am honored to rep- 
resent in the Congress these patriotic, 
devoted Americans who support our 
country in its stand against Communist 
terror and aggression. 

Mr, Speaker, on the occasion of the 
presentation of this special award the 
Honorable Robert T. Stevens, former 
Secretary of the Army and president of 
J. P. Stevens Co., introduced Gen. 
John M. Kenderdine commander of the 
Defense Personnel Support Center of the 
Defense Supply Agency, who delivered 
the principal address and presented the 
award. 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the following addresses of 
Hon, Robert T. Stevens and General 
Kenderdine: 

REMARKS OF Mr. ROBERT T. STEVENS, PRESI- 
DENT, J. P. STEVENS & Co., INC., AT PRES- 
ENTATION OF DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 
SPECIAL AWARD, TO WHITMIRE PLANT, J. P. 
STEVENS & Co., INC., WHITMIRE, S.C. 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1967 
Reverend West, Mr. Harrell, fellow em- 

ployees of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.: On 

January 12, 1943 I was honored to be here 

when the employees of the Whitmire Plant 

were awarded the coveted Army and Navy 

“E” Award. I was in military service at the 

time, as were 250 fine employees of the Whit- 

mire Plant. 

That was 24 years ago. Guadalcanal, a fly 
speck of an island in the Pacific, which had 
been the site of a huge Japanese air base, 
loomed large as then current news. In Janu- 
ary of 43, after one of the most costly Allied 
Pacific campaigns, we finally wrested control 
of that island from the Japanese. 

Those on the Whitmire home front were 
making the very finest contributions they 
could toward winning the war, It was mighty 
important work then. It is equally important 
today in supplying our military forces in 
South Vietnam and around the world. 

Your able Plant Manager, Jim Abrams, tells 
me that of the 731 fine Stevens’ people cur- 
rently employed here, 331 of you were on the 
rolis of the plant 24 years ago when the Army 
and Navy “E” was presented here. I think 
that says a great deal about the pride you 
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have in your work and of continuity in 
Stevens. This is a quality plant and you take 
pride in getting the finest product out of 
the very best equipment the company knows 
how to provide. 

This Special Award ceremony honoring the 
Whitmire Plant and its people is official 
recognition for a Job well done. It also marks 
& fact today, as in the past, that true leaders 
of men share admiration for people on whom 
they can count when the chips are down and 
when difficult jobs need to be done. 

We have such a man with us today, His 
name is John Marshall Kenderdine, Brigadier 
General, United States Army. 

General Kenderdine is Commanding Officer 
of the Defense Personnel Support Center. 
He is responsible for the management and 
procurement of industrial type items for all 
the military services. His Job Is difficult, Only 
successful performance will do. And this 
performance extends worldwide. 

The product of your endeavors here, in 
Whitmire, is part of this worldwide per- 
formance. To name just one place in the 
world where your products go, probably the 
most important one today, is Cam Ranh in 
South Vietnam. That's a supply pipeline 
which extends more than 10,000 miles. Today 
General Kenderdine has come to thank you 
for being a solid supporter of Uncle Sam 
and, in turn, General, I would like to speak 
for everyone of our Stevens people and say 
we are backing our boys in South Vietnam 
100%. 

And now, I come to a very pleasant part of 
my responsibility on this short program— 
the only reason for my being here today— 
because this award is not being made to me 
or to any one individual but to the Whitmire 
Plant and to all of its employees. 

General Kenderdine was born in Texas. He 
graduated from Texas A & M College in 1934. 
He was commissioned Second Lieutenant in 
the Army Reserve in May 1934. A full nine 
months before Pearl Harbor, when the clouds 
of war were gathering, John Kenderdine en- 
tered active military service. Throughout the 
war, he served in Alaska, and in the 
office of the Quartermaster General in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

When the Berlin Airlift became a matter 
of life and death for the residents of West 
Berlin, our distinguished guest was on the 
scene directing logistical support for food, 
petroleum and miscellaneous items. Free- 
dom-loving West Berliners are obviously 
grateful that your efforts, General, were suc- 
cessful. 


After the Russian back-off in Berlin, Gen- 
eral Kenderdine moved on to ever-increas- 
ing responsibilities in the Far East, in France 
and in the United States. It has been my 
good fortune to know General Kenderdine 
for many years. We are especially pleased 
that Mrs. Kenderdine is also with us today. 

General Kenderdine is a modest man who 
tries to conceal his many accomplishments 
and awards. But I have been able to learn 
that he is the holder of three citations and 
decorations, plus nine service medals. 

General, you are, in addition, a man of 
few words and I can well understand that 
in your message to us today you may wish to 
be brief and to the point. But, last Wednes- 
day I was honored to be a member of an 
audience you addressed in the Stevens’ offices 
in New York. Without going into details, 
ladies and gentlemen, General Kenderdine 
recently returned from a fact-finding trip to 
South Vietnam. He was there to find the 
answers to some of the overwhelming and 
perplexing problems of supply which he and 
his command have. 

General, if there is time, I hope you can 
touch upon some of these things and per- 
haps bring us word of our men in uniform 
there. 

Ladies and gentlemen of Whitmire, it is a 
high honor and a great privilege for me to 
introduce to you General John Marshall 
Kenderdine. 
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REMARKS OF Bric. Gen, JOHN M, KENDERDINE, 
COMMANDER, DEFENSE PERSONNEL SUPPORT 
CENTER OF THE DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY AT 
PRESENTATION OF SPECIAL AWARD TO WHIT- 
MIRE PLANT, J. P. STEVENS & Co., INC. 
WEHITMME, S. C., SEPTEMBER 18, 1967 
Thank you Mr. Stevens. Mr. Harrell, ladies 

and gentlemen: I am very pleased and hon- 

ored to be here with you today in order to 
show and express to you in a small way the 
deep appreciation and thanks of the military 
for your efforts. As all of you well know, 
in the past 18 months to 2 years, we have 
been engaged in a massive supply effort to 
provide clothing and textiles for the Armed 
Forces of the United States to meet its in- 
creased requirements brought about by the 
war in Southeast Asia. Sometimes our efforts 
in this massive supply job have been very 
frustrating, but I can say to you in all sin- 
cerity, that the response of the textile in- 
dustry as a whole, and specifically for this 
occasion here, the response of the Whitmire 

Mill of the J. P. Stevens Company has truly 

been one of the bright spots In our supply 

support. During all of the Wars in my 
memory, which include WWII and the Korean 

War, the textile industry and in particular 

the J. P. Stevens & Co, family of mills, have 

truly ted with the military forces to 
insure that all of their requirements were 
adequately filled. This type of performance 
is certainly what one would expect in a free 
enterprise economy that we enjoy in the 

United States, and it shows to the world that 

American industry, both management and 

employees can and do work side by side with 

the military to form a team that cannot be 
beaten. 


During the month of July I was fortunate 
to make an extensive trip throughout South- 
east Asia, and to all of you who may have 
loved ones or members of your family in 
Vietnam, let me assure you that they are 
the best fed, the best clothed, and the best 
taken care of American soldiers that we have 
ever put into a conflict overseas. Their mo- 
rale is high and certainly they wish that 
their 12-month tour of duty be over quickly, 
but they realize why they are there and are 
going about in a magnificent fashion to do 
their job. During my trip In connection with 
supply matters. I want to tell you that the 
textiles made by American industry and by 
the J. P. Stevens Company, and yes, even 
the many types of textiles you have pro- 
duced here at Whitmire, are in use today in 
Vietnam. Each of you can truly feel a sense 
of accomplishment and you should realize 
that you are making, and have made, & per- 
sonal effort in helping our fighting forces in 
Vietnam. 

On this occasion it is my great privilege 
to come here and make a special award to 
the Whitmire Mill, and I might add, that 
as of this date, it appears that only three 
such awards will be made throughout the 
textile industry. This award is the result of 
a tremendous effort on your part, and each 
of you made a significant contribution in 
achieving it. I congratulate all of you. May 
I now read the citation, which is as follows: 

“Special Award presented to Whitmire 
Mill-J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.” September 
1967. 

In appreciation for its outstanding contri- 
bution to the support of the Armed Forces 
of the United States during the Southeast 
Asia build-up as a supplier of specialized 
cotton greige goods used in military fabrics. 
From July 1965 through June 1967, the Whit- 
mire Mill produced 8,327,203 yards of these 
fabrics for Government contracts including 
over 3,000,000 yards of the type II nylon 
filled oxford cloth for the new Army rain- 
coat. 

I salute all of you and once again my 
heartfelt thanks and appreciation to each 
and every employee of this outstanding mill 
of the J. P. Stevens Company for your mag- 
nificent support of the military forces. It 
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is indeed a tremendous honor to have you 
as a part of our military-industry team. 
Thank you very much, 


Central Midwestern States Shortchanged 
as Result of Underpayment to Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
venture to say that few residents of Iowa 
and other central Midwestern States are 
aware of the frightening extent to which 
these States have been shortchanged as a 
result of the underpayment to agricul- 
ture. 

From 1951 to 1966, the shortage of in- 
come for the 12 States totaled approxi- 
mately $268 billion. The total for 1966 
alone was nearly $38 billion. Iowa’s share 
of this $38 billion shortage in 1966 was 
a shocking $3.4 billion. 

When, if ever, Mr. Speaker, will Con- 
gress and the Johnson administration 
recognize the economic fact of life that 
when agriculture is shortchanged, our 
entire economy suffers? 

A man who has devoted a great deal 
of time and study to this problem is Mr. 
Carl H. Wilken, an economic analyst, of 
Washington, D.C. I commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the following 
letter and accompanying balance sheet 
from Mr. Wilken: 


Hon. H.R, Gross, 
House Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On April 6th, 1967 you 
inserted in the Congressional Record a Bal- 
ance Sheet of the Economic Record of the 
United States covering the period 1948-1950 
as 100 and the following 15 years, 1951-1965. 

This Balance Sheet pointed up an under- 
payment of $370.5 billion in terms of gross 
farm income, the source of income for farm- 
ers and others living in rural areas. We lost 
this initial income and the turnover of these 
newly earned dollars in our economy. 

To offset the operating loss, we added $884 
billion to the total debt, public and private, 
or the mortgage against future income. In 
spite of the unearned income created by ex- 
cessive debt expansion, the Balance Sheet 
pointed up a shortage of $627 billion of na- 
tional income in the 15-year period. 

Approximately 43% of this shortage took 
place in the 12 Central Midwestern States or 
approximately $268 billion due to the fact 
that they produce approximately 43% of all 
farm production. x 

In August the Department of Commerce, 
in the Survey of Current Business, published 
the latest revised state income figures cover- 
ing the period 1948-1966. 

You will find enclosed a copy of a balance 
sheet of the state income records for the 12 
states using 1948-1950 as 100, You will note 
the shortage of income for the 12 states in 
1951, the first year that farm values moved 
down as a result of the price squeeze on pri- 
vate enterprise and farm values with an 
operating margin of 85% of normal under 
OPS price ceilings. 

Since that perlod, the value of our farm 
production has continued to move down as 
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compared to the Increase in wages and in- 
terest and consumer prices. 

You will note that by 1965 the shortage of 
income in the 12 states had moved up to $31.9 
Dillion and in 1966 moved up to $38 billion. 
The shortage of national income in 1966 
moved up to $88 billion in 1966 and the 
shortage of income for the 12 states moved 
up in proportion to the increase in under- 
payment to agriculture in 1966 as compared 
to wages and interest. 

The loss by the state of Iowa in 1951 was 
$375 million. This may sound hard to believe 
but if you will examine the record of the in- 
come of Iowa in 1948 and 1949 you will find 
that the error of passing the 60-90% price 
support for farm products which in turn 
brought on the 1949 recession, cut back the 
income of Iowa over $600 million from 1948- 
1949. 

The proof that the situation is not Improv- 
ing can be pointed up from the records pub- 
lished in the Economic Indicator in August 
1967. 8 

The Economie Indicator is published under 
the supervision of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and under the supervision of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to the Presi- 
dent and is mailed to all Members of Con- 


gress. 

If you will pick up your copy you will find 
that on page 3 there is published the record 
of National Income. You will note that from 
the first quarter of 1966 to the second quar- 
ter of 1967 the national income at an annual 
rate increased from $600 billion to $641.9 bil- 
lion, an increase of $41.9 billion. 

Next if you will compute the increase in 
wage payments plus the increase in net in- 
terest you will find that these two items in- 
creased $45.4 billion or $3.5 billion more 
than the national income. 

As a result the other four segments, net 
farm income, small business income, rental 
income and corporate profits, decreased $3.5 
billion. In other words their share was $3.5 
billion less than nothing out of the increase 
of $41.9 billion of national income in 18 
months. 

Incidentally this shortage took place in 
spite of the fact that in the 18-month period” 
we added $150 billion to the total debt or 
mortgage against future income. 

The best proof you can get that the spend- 
ing of borrowed money will not restore farm 
income is found in the fact that the in- 
crease of $150 billion in deficits in 18 months 
finds the net farm income moving down 
from $17.1 billion in the first quarter of 1966 
to $14.3 billion in the second quarter of 1967, 

The reason for the terrific drop in farm in- 
come was due to a downward manipulation 
of the parity price the farmer received. At 
the present time an honest parity would be 
$2.25 a bushel for corn. (The average price 
received by the farmer in 1946-1950 adjusted 
to the increase in the consumer price level 
since the 1946-1950 average.) 

The price support of $1.05 will be the ap- 
proximate price the farmer will recelve for 
the 1967 corn crop. Iowa on the average pro- 
duces 20% of the nation’s corn crop and on 
this basis the estimate of approximately 4.6 
billion bushels in 1967 will find Iowa pro- 
ducing a little over 900 million bushels. An 
underpayment of $1.20 a bushel means a 
shortage of over $1 billion for the state of 
Towa on just the corn production. 

You will recall that in a letter to you in 
April 1965, John Schmittker, presently Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, stated that under 
the new parity formula they had reduced the 
parity price from $2.04 to $1.55 cents per 
bushel, 

The $64 question is: Why haven't the so- 
called experts pointed up the facts as re- 
vealed in the Economic Indicator published 
in August, 1967? For the same reason that 
they have failed to prepare a balance sheet 
ever since 1946 when the Joint Economic 
Committee was set up under the Full Em- 
ployment Act, They have been advising 
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through fallacious theoretical assumptions. 
Sincerely 
Cart H. Wr-xen, Analyst. 


A BALANCE SHEET COMPARING THE INCREASE IN INCOME 
FOR THE 12 CENTRAL MIDWESTERN STATES WITH THE 
INCREASE IN THE WAGE AND INTEREST COMPONENT OF 
THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1951-65 AS COMPARED TO 
1948-50 PERIOD AS 100 


Un billions of dollars} 


195} 1965 1966 

Illinois = 11.400 —7. 900 —3. 500 
indiana 1.108 + —1,900 —2. 300 
lowa. 1.375 —3. 050 —3, 430 
Konz 1.134 —1.223 —1.474 
Michigan s +.063 —2. 800 —2. 500 
Minnesots 1.382 —1.840 —2. 260 
Missouri... 1.478 —3.140 —3. 850 
Nebrazk s. 1.243 —1,370 —1.575 
North Dakota 1147 —.616 —. 806 
88 1.400 —5. 300 —7. 400 
South Dakota 1.061 —.744 —. 851 
Wisconsin... 1.139 —2. 100 —2. 450 

Total shortage. 3.809 31.983 37.996 

Sportage. 


? Michigan in 1951 had a slight gain due to increase in wages 
in auto industry and Government contracts for war materials 
in Korean war. Following 1953 the income of Michigan was 
indirectly subsidized by a rapid increase in installment credit 
for autos and household equipment Note the 5515 — 11 
for the State of Illinois, the trading hub in the 12 States. It 
suffered the loss of trade due to the lack of buying power in 
the 12 States. 


The shortage of income for the 12 states 
in 1966 was their share of a shortage of $84 
billion of national income as compared to 
Wage and interest increases. 

On the basis of National income figures 
as compared to wages and interest in the 
second quarter of 1967, the national income 
will be short $108 billion in 1967 thus in- 
dicating an increase in 1967 shortages of in- 
come in the 12 states. 

Source of Data State income published by 
US Department of Commerce, August issue 
of Economie Indicator for 1967. 


Credibility Gap Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article of August 17, 1967, the Christian 
Science Monitor's Erwin D. Canham con- 
cluded: 

It is a melancholy fact, I believe, that the 
credibility gap has never been wider in 
American public life. 


Indeed, as Mr. Canham observes, the 
credibility gap exists. It is becoming 
wider with every passing day. As unfor- 
tunate as this fact may be, it is neverthe- 
less a fact which we must face. s 

I offer for the Recorp Mr. Canham’s 
article, “Credibility Gap Again,” as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
17, 1967] 
CREDIBILITY GAP AGAIN 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

Tt is a melancholy fact, I believe, that the 
credibility gap has never been wider in Amer- 
ican public life. Perhaps it Is also true in 
other parts of the world. But in the United 
States, people are more dubious about their 
sources of information than I ever remember 
them being. 
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The chief targets of disbelief are the po- 
litical leaders. But the media of information 
are far from exempt. Why has this all come 
about? 

Well, the inscrutability of many great is- 
sues which troubled people has helped build 
the mistrust. Problems are very complex in- 
deed. It is difficult to deal with many of them 
in any genuine objective fashion—even if 
there really is any such thing as objectivity 
in a world of human opinions. 

It is not, I think, that people are lying 
more than they used to do. It is just that 
in the face of conflicting factors public state- 
ments of a categorical nature are simply not 
accurate. The subjectivity shows. 


VIETNAM INVOLVED 


Nowadays it is perferctly possible to be 
honest and yet to say things which not only 
will not be believed, but which may not even 
be true. Self-deception is the easiest form 
of falsehood. 

In American public life, the shadow of 
Vietnam has fallen most heavily. The state- 
ments announcing imminent victory, pro- 
claiming clear and definite progress, have 
been made by spokesmen of the United States 
administration over the last three or four 
years. Perhaps the spokesmen believed them 
at the time. But the public, recalling now 
what Secretary McNamara, Secretary Rusk, 
and President Johnson have said down the 
years, can be excused If it does not take them 
literally and faithfully when they speak to- 
day. 
The interchange between President John- 
son and Governor Romney over federal help 
to put down the Detroit riots did not refiect 
much credit on them. You have to take your 
choice between the statements of the two. 
The analyses of equally close-in eyewitnesses 
of any of the riot situations do not seem to 
be describing the same events. 

CHARGES HURLED 


The world has rarely witnessed a more 
hysterical misstatement of actual events than 
President Nasser's charges of American in- 
volvement in the air support of Israel during 
the six-day war. The speedy exposure of 
these statements has seemed to have little 
effect on public sympathies, perhaps because 
prejudices were already too deep-seated, 

The abuses regularly exchanged between 
Moscow and Peking must have a curious 
effect on the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and of China. In a totalitarian society, there 
is a certain built-in mistrust. By definition, 
many people believe what the government 
says is bound to be untrue. And so allowances 
are made. 

But the leaders of free society must be 
much more careful of their reputation for 
candor than of late. Prime Minister Wilson 
has had his serious troubles with the House 
of Commons and the British press. He has 
skated over the thin edge of credibility, and 
has been exposed. 

LITTLE MISTAKES 

President Johnson made his worst mis- 
takes on little things, such as his observa- 
tions that he had never intended to go on a 
campaign tour last November when the cor- 
respondents around him, and many others, 
knew the firm arrangements had all been 
made, On the whole, credibility is damaged 
worse by trivia than it is by grave events. It 
ought not to be worthwhile to lie about mat- 
ters that don't count. Sometimes matters of 
state cannot safely be discussed with total 
candor. There is often need for withholding 
security news. 

Sir Winston Churchill had a great reputa- 
tion for candor. His credibility was high. And 
yet he withheld—sometimes for yeare—im- 
portant news about British defeats. He chose 
his occasions for frankness with skill, and 
the people responded. 

The tarnish of doubt extends, needless to 
say, not only through the information media 
but in the business community and even 
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into the intellectual realm where truth 
should be a paramount goal. The disputes 
over fact and meaning between dedicated 
professors shake public confidence in intel- 
lecutal integrity. 

So let us all remember the simple an- 
cient virtue of telling the truth, and seek- 
ing it with as much detachment as we can 
possibly muster, We will gain in the end. f 


Hungarian Freedom Fighters’ Federation 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the annual session of the United 
Nations has commenced and it has be- 
come a forum for anti-American propa- 
ganda, I believe the following letter by 
the World Federation of Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters to Secretary General 
U Thant is of special importance. I pre- 
sume it will be ignored by the Secretary 
General and I am, therefore, inserting 
it into the RECORD: 

HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS’ FEDERATION 

SOUTH ORANGE, N.J., September 19, 1967. 
His EXCELLENCY U THANT, 

Secretary General, 
United Nations Organization, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Your ExcELLENCY: On September 8, 1967 
the Budapest Government and the Soviet 
Union agreed upon extending the validity of 
the so-called “Soviet-Hungarian Mutual 
Friendship Pact” of 1948 for another twenty 
years. 

On behalf of Hungary, the original treaty 
was signed in 1948 by a small group of intim- 
idated and corrupt politicians, and by Mos- 
cow-trained Hungarian Communists still re- 
taining their Soviet citizenship. This origi- 
nal Friendship Pact” was primarly respon- 
sible for the brutal oppression, and exploita- 
tion of the Hungarian people who had never 
recognized the validity of this treaty “regu- 
lating’ the Soviet-Hungarian relationship 
since 1948. 

In October 1956 the entire Hungarian peo- 
ple revolted to shake off these shameful obli- 
gations imposed upon them without their 
consent. The free, independent democratic 
and short-lived Government of Hungary re- 
nounced the Warsaw Pact, declared its neu- 
trality and announced an immediate recon- 
sideartion of the Friendship Pact“ concern- 
ing economic relationship between the two 
countries. 

After the Soviet military intervention in 
1956, the Report of the U.N. Special Commi- 
tee on the problem of Hungary (Gen. Ass. 
Off. Rees, 11, Session, Suppl. No. 18 [A 13592]) 
clearly stated that: Representative govern- 
ment does not exist for the time being in 
Hungary.” 

This statement ts absolutely correct even in 
1967 and, consequently, the Budapest Gov- 
ernment cannot enter into a legally binding 
contract with anyone on behalf of Hungary 
because of their lack of mandate from the 
Hungarian people. 

Still, the formal renewal of this Soviet- 
Hungarian Friendship Pact is one of the 
worst betrayals of the Hungarian people and 
interests by the Kadar-regime since Novem- 
ber 4, 1956. 

This new treaty envisages to keep the So- 
viet yoke on Hungarian shoulders for another 
two decades. 


It expects to keep Hungary militarily oc- 
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cupled by foreign invaders for another twenty 
years. 

It tries to maintain a state of colonial ex- 
ploitation of Hungary by the Soviet Union 
for another long period of time. 

In the spirit of the UN Charter, in the 
name of every people's right to self-deter- 
mination and to freedom from colonial rule, 
we, former Hungarian Freedom Fighters liv- 
ing abroad, on behalf of our silenced brothers 
and sisters in Hungary hereby solemnly pro- 
test against this new Soviet-Hungarian 
Friendship Pact extending Hungary's colo- 
nial exploitation and suppression for a long 
time to come. We declare this new Pact an 
illegal, immoral, hypocretic colonial contract 
between foreign oppressors and their native 
collaborators which cannot and will not ever 
legally bind the Hungarian people. 

The contracting parties, with great hypoc- 
risy, decided to present a copy of the new 
Soviet-Hungarian Friendship Pact to the 
United Nations Organization. We are, there- 
fore, compelled to present our solemn pro- 
test to Your Excellency as well as to all mem- 
bers of the U.N. and the representatives of 
the world-press. 

At the same time, in light of these new and 
deplorable measures taken by the Soviet 
Union and the Budapest Government against 
the best interests and rights of the Hungarian 
people, we definitely urge Your Excellency to 
fulfill the obligations imposed upon you by 
the General Assembly by presenting a de- 
tailed and immediate report to the United 
Nations concerning the true state of affairs 
in Hungary. In view of this new and highly 
disturbing development in Soviet-Hungarian 
relationship, the Hungarian problem should 
be put on the agenda again. 

We, and the entire Hungarian people at 
home, expect Your Excellency to act without 
delay. 

Yours truly, 
WORLD FEDERATION OP HUNGARIAN 
FREEDOM FIGHTERS. 


The Soviet Boost in Aid to Hanoi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it is dis- 
tressing to observe that the Soviet Union 
recently made a public announcement 
with respect to its stepped-up program 
of military assistance for Hanoi. This 
only confirms, of course, what we have 
already known, but this open announce- 
ment evidences a boldness which gives 
us cause for further concern. 

Russians apparently feel that 
Americans are so confused they do not 
know how to react to this Russian aid 
to the enemy in Southeast Asia, and be- 
cause of this, I feel it is high time we do 
something to bring home to Russia the 
dangerous route this country is pursuing 
through these aid-to-the-enemy tactics. 

I have introduced to the Congress, 
House Concurrent Resolution 360, pro- 
viding— “That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the Government of the United 
States should only consider further ex- 
pansions of trade, educational and cul- 
tural exchanges, and other related agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union and its East 
European satellites when there is demon- 
strable evidence that their actions and 
policies with regard to Vietnam have 
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been redirected toward peace and an 
honorable settlement and when there is 
demonstrable evidence that they have 
abandoned their policy of support for so- 
called wars of national liberation.” 

In this respect, I would like to point 
out that David Lawrence recommended 
an approach to this problem in an in- 
teresting article appearing in the Sep- 
tember 26 issue of the Evening Star. This 
article is deserving of some serious study, 
and I insert it into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and commend it to the critical 
attention of my colleagues. The article 
follows: ; 

Tue Sovier Boost IN Am ro HANOI 


If the press dispatches and radio and tele- 
vision were suddenly to broadcast the news 
that the Soviet Union had "declared war” on 
the United States, this would be regarded as 
& sensational development. But the equiy- 
alent of such an announcement came last 
Saturday and, as far as can be observed here, 
there was virtually no significant reaction. 
The United Press International carried the 
following dispatch on Sept. 23: 

“The Soviet Union announced today a big 
program for delivering MIG jet fighter 
planes, antiaircraft rockets and other war 
materiel to North Vietnam in 1968. No fig- 
ures were given, but the schedule was be- 
lieved to be a sharp step-up in Russian mil- 
itary aid to Hanol. The current level of So- 
viet aid is estimated at $1 billion,” 

A spokesman for the State Department 
commented: 

“We have noted the Soviet statement con- 
cerning military aid to North Vietnam. We 
regret that the Soviet Union does not instead 
take action which would assist the search 
for a peaceful and honorable solution to the 
Vietnam problem.” 

But the realistic fact is that the Soviet 
Union is, in effect, a co-belligerent in the 
war in Vietnam. Russian munitions already 
are being used to kill American soldiers, and 
larger quantities are to be supplied next 
year for the same purpose. 

Up to now,\the Russians had not offi- 
clally admitted their participation in the 
Vietnam war. The communique issued last 
Saturday marks the first time the Kremlin 
has formally stated that it was sending 
planes, rockets, and other war materiel to 
North Vietnam, though the Soviet press fre- 
quently has hinted at it. 

The agreement was signed a few days ago 
at Moscow by the deputy premier of North 
Vietnam and the deputy premier of the So- 
viet Union. News dispatches also reported 
that, after the transaction was consummated, 
the North Vietnamese deputy premier met 
with Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin “in an 
atmosphere of friendship and cordiality.” 

With the possible exception of some tech- 
nicians or advisers, there are today no Soviet 
troops fighting along with the North Viet- 
namese army. So, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Soviet Union is withholding any 
manpower support but Is furnishing to carry 
on war against United States forces. 

This is not a new form of participation in 
war by the Soviet government. Back in 1950, 
the Moscow regime supplied arms and muni- 
tions to the Red Chinese for their inyasion of 
South Korea and at a United Nations meet- 
ing defiantly admitted having done so, In 
Korea, the United Nations itself had mobi- 
lized an army to repel the aggression, But the 
Soviet government treated the charter with 
contempt and continued to furnish military 
assistance despite a formal resolution adop- 
ted by the U.N. General Assembly condemn- 
ing Red China as an aggressor. 

The United States has the right once more 
to demand in the United Nations that the 
Soviet Union refrain from assisting an ag- 
gressor country. 

But even more important is the possible 
exercise by the American government of 
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commercial and economic powers to persuade 
the Soviet Union that it has embarked upon 
& wrong policy. If an economic embargo 
against the Soviet Union as well as its captive 
nations in Eastern Europe were proclaimed, 
there would begin to be a realization in Mos- 
cow of the dangers of the course it is pur- 
suing in the Vietnam war. 

The official admission by rho that it is 
supplying military aid to th orth Viet- 
namese certainly brings up again the ques- 
tion of whether the United States should 
consider a “declaration of a state of war“ so 
that belligerent ships may be intercepted 
under international law and delivery of 
war materials into North Vietnam inter- 
dicted. Por if America intends to vindicate 
the policy it has followed in Southeast Asia, 
it will have to recognize formally that not 
only the Soviet Union but also Red China 
are enemies of the United States in the 
Vietnam war 


L. B. J. Orders Bigger Air Safety Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
President Johnson is to be warmly com- 
mended for his request for an extra $7 
million for the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration to hire 800 new air traffic con- 
trollers and 100 flight standard person- 
nel. 

Air travel is growing more rapidly 
than anyone anticipated, and the need 
for maintaining our enviable safety rec- 
ord is acute. The President’s moye is a 
significant step in the right direction. 

Even more significant is the President's 
order to Secretary of Transportation 
Alan S. Boyd for a long-range plan to 
improve America’s air traffic control. 

Because of these moves, many, many 
lives will be saved. 

The Chicago Tribune, of September 
20, covered this important story in some 
detail. I would like to insert that cover- 
age, by Robert Young, in the Recorp at 
this point: 

L. B. J. ORDERS BIGGER Am SAFETY PLAN 

(By Robert Young) 

WASHINGTON, September 20.—President 
Johnson today ordered development of a 
longrange, comprehensive plan to expand 
and improve the nation’s air traffic control 
system. 

The move could cost billions of dollars in 
the next few years and. require added user 
taxes and higher passenger fares. 

As a first step, the President asked Con- 
gress to appropriate an extra 7 million dollars 
for the Federal Aviation administration in 
the current fiscal year to hire and train 900 
new air operations employes. These addi- 
tional employes—800 of them for air traffic 
control and 100 to fill flight standard obs 
will be assigned to airports with the heaviest 
traffic. 

Johnson said, in a letter to Secretary of 
Transportation Alan S. Boyd, it is apparent 
that the rapid growth of commercial and 
private flying is creating demands for sub- 
stantlal enlargement and improvement in 
the national air traffic control system. 

“MORE FUNDS NEEDED” 

Because the federal government manages 

this system, Johnson said, large additional 
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outiays of federal funds will be needed. Em- 
phasizing that he did not believe the general 
taxpayer should be asked to shoulder this 
financial burden, the President told Boyd: 

“Those who benefit most from such ex- 
penditures, the aviation Industry and the 
flying public, should pay their fair share of 
the costs of the system needed to handle 
the increase in air traffic while maintaining 
a high lével of safety.” 

CALLS FOR REVIEW 


Johnson instructed the transportation sec- 
retary to develop a plan to provide the fa- 
cilities equipment, and personnel needed to 
meet the needs of mounting air traffic and a 
companion plan for financing this expan- 
sion “thru a system of charges by which the 
users of the nation’s airways bear their fair 
share of ita costs.” 

The President also directed Boyd to haye 
the FAA review current air traffic regulations, 
flight rules, and standards and institute any 
changes needed to maintain air safety. 
Should this review show that maintaining 
safety in the face of increasing airport con- 
gestion requires regulation changes involv- 
ing plane traffic delays, these changes should 
be made regardless, Johnson sald. 

The President commended that “this na- 
tion has an enviable record of alr safety” 
and he was confident this record can be 
continued. 


Stable Social Order Demands End of 
Destructive Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSOII. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Washington Post contains an 
article by Roscoe Drummond which is 
Lereby commended to the attention of 
my colleagues. The fact that it should be 
necessary to issue a call to reinforce our 
American democratic society illustrates 
just how far supposedly thinking seg- 
ments of our society have departed from 
reason. The column follows: 

STABLE SOCIAL ORDER DEMANDS END OF 
DESTRUCTIVE VIOLENCE 

It had to be said—and it had to be said 
openly, forcefully, and explicitly. 

It could only be said effectively by a man 
of credentials which entitled him to be heard 
and heeded. 

Daniel P. Moynihan is the right man with 
the right credentials saying what most needs 
to be said. He is an intellectual, a scholar, 
and a sociologist; he is a political liberal, 
an ADA Democrat, and a true friend of the 
Negro. 

What Mr. Ma who heads the Har- 
vard-MIT Joint Center for Urban Affairs, is 
saying—calmly but courageously—is this: 
That the black militants and their white 
associates are irreversibly committed to the 
destruction of American Democratic society 
to achieve their racist goals. 

That Uberals had better quit their “curious 
condescension” of explaining away and justi- 
fying “anything, however outrageous, which 
Negroes, individually and collectively, might 
do.“ 

That the preservation of a stable social 
order“ capable of peaceful change is the 
crucial necessity and that it can bo preserved 
only if political liberals “make a much more 
effective alliance with political conservatives 
who share their concern.” 

There it is—Moynihan saying things 
which others have thought but not articu- 
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lated. His words will need to be heeded if 
we are to achieve racial justice and still re- 
tain a Government of laws based on majority 
consent. 

Anyone who knows Daniel Moynihan 
knows that he is not advocating a liberal- 
conservative alliance to hold back anything 
which needs to be done to enable Negroes 
to achieve dignity and equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

To the contrary, he is advocating a liberal- 
conservative alllance to secure "the stability 
of the social order“ so that the mounting 
resort to violence will not destroy both social 
order and all chance of racial justice in 
America. 

Moynthan's warning words deserve to be 
weighed by both liberals and conservatives 
because, for different reasons, each has been 
tending to look in the wrong direction, 

Many liberals have been so burdened by 
their guilt complex for not having aided 
Negroes sooner and more forcefully that 
they minimize and justify the rioting and 
thus fail to see that we must protect society 
from self-destructive violence, 

Many conservatives have been resentful 
of the heedless and reckless violence of the 
small minority of Negroes, which has pushed 
them into a punitive mood, withholding 
peaceful change at a time when It is most 
urgently needed. 

What is required is for political liberals 
to quit justifying resort to violence and for 
political conservatives to show that they 
really care about removing the blight which 
Negroes have had imposed upon them by 
two centuries of inequality. 

It is Moynihan'’s deep conviction that 
“there is nothing whatever to be done to 
change the minds of the Negro nihilists, nor 
of their white associates.” 

If this judgment is correct, then the out- 
look is that more, not less, terrorism is prob- 
able and that not to face up to it is risking 
the very survival of a society dedicated to 
peaceful change. 

Moynihan is not urging any suspension 
of two-Party politics. Nor is he suggesting 
that there are not significant differences 
among liberals and conservatives. But he 
rightly pleads that liberals and conservatives 
join before it is too late in preserving gov- 
ernment by consent without which nothing 
but chaos can come. 


Reierson Warns of “Credit Crunch”: Sup- 
ports Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


' HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, among the 
economists summoned recently by our 
Committee on Ways and Means to com- 
ment on the President’s tax surcharge 
proposal, Dr. Roy L. Reierson was par- 
ticularly competent to testify on the out- 
look of the money markets. Dr. Reier- 
son, as senior vice president and chief 
economist for the Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York, deals with the credit picture 
on a day-to-day basis. 

Dr. Relerson described the congested 
outlook in the financial marketplace: 
Record State and local government bor- 
rowing; renewed business expansion in 
plants and equipment; a dangerous com- 
bination of a rebound from the current 
auto strike and an inventory buildup in 
anticipation of a possible steel strike 
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next year; an improved demand for 
mortgage funds following last year's 
homebuilding recession. On top of these 
strong demands, the Treasury will enter 
the competition for funds to finance a 
cash deficit of $3 billion in the first part 
of calendar 1968, instead of relieving 
market pressures by retiring debt as they 
did in comparable periods of 1966 and 
1967. Dr. Reierson points out that a 
credit crunch of this magnitude cannot 
be solved by simply expanding the money 
supply. 

Record corporate borrowings in the 
first 8 months of 1967 have returned in- 
terest rates to their 1966 levels. The 
analysts have attributed the new interest 
rate spiral to fears of forthcoming mone- 
tary restraint and a conviction that 
necessary fiscal action would not be taken 
by the administration and the Congress. 
Interest rates are particularly vulner- 
able to such “market psychology.” I share 
Dr. Reierson's deep disappointment 
that— 

The Presidential request for a tax increase 
did little to Improve market sentiment, since 
it was accompanied by an official confirma- 
tion of the serious worsening in the coun- 
try's fiscal condition. 


Dr. Reierson's rigorous analysis leads 
him to the conclusion that a tax increase 
is absolutely essential. He comments 
further that— 


The tax increase would certainly do less 
to meet today's credit problems than would 
an equivalent curtailment of the rise in Fed- 
eral spending. However, Congressional action 
on expenditures is being impeded by the fail- 
ure of the Executive branch to be more 
specific in suggesting cutbacks in programs 
and appropriations, (Emphasis supplied.) 


In the past 2 weeks, I have urged ad- 
ministration officials on the highest level 
to take the initiative in setting priorities 
and guidelines for spending cuts of at 
least $5 billion. Without a firm pledge of 
fiscal restraint, the tax increase sup- 
ported by our Nation's leading econo- 
mists is just not politically possible. 

To acquaint my colleagues with Dr. 
Reierson’s important testimony, I sub- 
mit his statement for the RECORD: 
STATEMENT ON THE PRESIDENT'S Tax PROGRAM 

PREPARED BY Dr. Roy L. REIERSON, SENIOR 

Vice PRESIDENT AND CHIEF ECONOMIST, 

Bankers Trust Co., New YORK, BEFORE 

THE WAYS AND Means Commrrrer, U.S. 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, SEPTEMBER 12, 

1967 

The United States faces a fiscal emergency 
which is far more serious than is generally 
realized and which presents a grave threat 
to the economy as a whole. This threat stems 
from the Federal Government's tremendous 
cash deficit, which is Inevitable for the fis- 
cal year 1968 and which, unless the Con- 
gress acts, could well turn out to be the first ` 
in a series of huge deficits for years to come, 

In the credit markets, the enormous Treas- 
ury borrowings required to cover the deficit 
will inevitably preempt funds that would 
otherwise be available to state and local 
governments, to home buyers, to business and 
to other borrowers, and will make credit to 
ali borrowefs more expensive. Moreover, fi- 
nancing the deficit will obviously require a 
further hefty expansion of the money sup- 
ply, with all its present and future inflation- 
ary repercussions, at a time when produc- 
tion costs, wholesale prices and the cost of 
living are on the rise, when qualified man- 
power is in short supply, and when business 
has already started a renewed advance. In 
terms of the balance of payments, finally, 
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the Federal deficit in the offing increases the 
pressures upon the dollar, and upon our gold 
reserves, in international markets. 
According to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the absence of a tax increase and of “tight 
expenditure control,” the administrative 
budget deficit could reach $29 billion in the 
current fiscal year—larger than any ever 
recorded, except during all-out war. Measures 
to curb Federal spending are essential, but 
it would be unrealistic to ignore the difi- 
culties of obtaining results; in any event, 
such steps would take time to be impie- 
mented and would not be of much help in 
reducing the deficit for the current fiscal 
year. Today, hence, there is no practical al- 
ternative to higher taxes, although even the 
heaviest feasible tax increase will still leave 
the deficit sufficiently large to have an ad- 
verse effect upon credit conditions and 
prices. However, if the Congress wishes to 
avold being confronted with a repetition 
of this bind next year and for an Indefinite 
period ahead, action will have to be taken 
to regain control over the budget, and 
will have to be developed for a 
more frequent, more informative and more 
Con; onal review of the 
budget, and of its underlying assumptions, 
than has been the practice to date. 
THE SPENDING EXPLOSION 


Ths present fiscal emergency began to de- 
velop some two years ago and reflects three 
important developments, namely, (1) the ex- 

of military operations in Southeast 
Asia, (2) a simultaneous explosion in Goy- 
ernment programs and outlays for purposes 
other than defense, and (3) the tax reduc- 
tions enacted in 1964, coupled with the sub- 
stantial ending of the temporary boost given 
to Treasury receipts by the acceleration of 
corporate income tax payments and the in- 
creased tax withholding on individual in- 
comes, 

Although Federal spending had been ad- 
vancing peristently throughout the 1960s, 
outlays in the first half of the decade rose no 
faster than the gross national product, 
Thereafter, however, spending began to bal- 
loon, and to take an increasing share of the 
national output; moreover, the growth in 
expenditures has been accelerating. Cash 
outlays in fiscal 1968, as projected in the 
Summer Review, may be up by as much as 
$60 billion, or almost 50 per cent, from what 
they were in fiscal 1965, About half of this 
advance represents spending on national de- 
fense; of the other half, $20 billion is at- 
tributable to increased disbursements in the 
health, labor, welfare and education cate- 
gories. 

Furthermore, there is disturbing evidence 
that the Administration’s control over the 
Budget is weakening. It will be recalled that 
the Budget Message of January 1966 pro- 
jected cash expenditures for fiscal 1967 at 
$145 billion, or 610 billion below the final 
result, and net expenditures would have been 
even higher had it not been for substantial 
cash repayments of loans by Government 
agencies; also, economic activity, and hence 
revenues, increased more expected. On 
balance, therefore, the cash deficit was held 
within manageable bounds. 

The substantial underestimation of ex- 
penditures is being repeated for fiscal 1968. 
The Summer Review of the Budget for the 
current fiscal year, presented last month, 
projected cash outlays, including allowances 
for various contingencies at $10 billion high- 
er than in the January M . This time, 
moreover, tax receipts are falling behind the 
January estimates. 

Last January, the President envisioned a 
cash deficit of $4.3 billion for fiscal 1968, after 
allowing for a tax increase estimated to yield 
about $4.7 billion. In August, the Administra- 
tion presented a budget picture which indi- 
cated that, if taxes were not raised, the cash 
deficit for the current year might range be- 
tween $18 billion and $26 billion. At the 
same time, the Secretary of the Treasury 
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stated that the deficit, on an administrative 
budget basis, might reach a minimum of 614 
18 billion and a maximum of $29 billion. 

Seldom, if ever, have we witnessed such 
drastic revisions of budget estimates within 
so brief a period, or such a confusing variety 
of projections. One conclusion however, is 
clear: the budget picture has deteriorated 
dramatically in the past several months, fore- 
shadowing -serious repercussions upon the 
credit markets, the behavior of costs and 
prices, and upon the American economy in 
general. 

RESURGENCE IN BUSINESS 


We have had large budget deficits before, 
but whereas the hefty peacetime deficits of 
the past have usually occurred during periods 
of business recession or slack, the present 
monster deficit is emerging at a time when 
the economy, having weathered a slowdown, 
is giving widespread and convincing evidence 
of renewed strength. 

Industrial production has already stopped 
its sag, and the ground seems to be set for 
a resumption of the advance. New orders and 
construction contracts are on the rise once 
more, and backlogs of unfilled orders are at 
record heights. The recovery of home bulld- 
ing continues under way, business spending 
on new plant and equipment remains near 
the peak rates of the capital goods boom, 
retail sales have been posting good gains in 
recent months, and the adjustment of busi- 
ness inventory positions, which had been the 
principal reason for the decline in output in 
the first half of the year, seems about over; 
& return to at least a moderate rate of inven- 
tory accumulation is a reasonable prospect as 
we move into 1968, Meanwhile, not only are 
defense output and defense spending rising 
sharply, but requirements for goods and serv- 
ices are expanding strongly at all levels of 
government. 

This significant improvement in the busi- 
ness outlook is confirmed by the behavior of 
a number of the leading business indicators; 
judging from past performance, an upturn 
of the breadth and extent recently demon- 
strated by a composite of these leaders ap- 
pears to be a fairly reliable sign of an im- 
minent rise in business activity. And we 
know from experience that, once the econ- 
omy begins to move, more often than not its 
strength exceeds the expectations of most ob- 
servers. This prospect could admittedly be 
undermined, temporarily, by a lengthy au- 
tomobile strike, but the odds are that the 
eventual settlement of the strike would be 
followed by a sharp rebound. In fact, such a 
rebound could accentuate the strength of 
the economy early in 1968. 

In this environment, there is no risk that 
a tax increase will precipitate a business re- 
cession, as has been suggested, or even that 
the expansion of the economy will be seri- 
ously retarded. In aggregate terms, the mag- 
nitude of any tax increase will be far less 
than the reduction of $18 billion in the an- 
nual rate of inventory accumulation in the 
first half of 1967, which the economy ab- 
sorbed with no greater adversity than a 
slowdown in the rate of growth; employ- 
ment and incomes have continued upward, 
Furthermore, any tax increase that may be 
enacted would still leave a very large cash 
deficit which would add substantially to ag- 
gregate purchasing power in an already active 
economy. The Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, used its econometric model to 
test the effect of a significant rise in cor- 
porate and individual income tax rates upon 
the economy; the finding was that such a tax 
increase would retard the expansion of busi- 
mess to some degree and for a short while 
but would not materially affect the upward 
course of activity. 

The real danger, rather, comes from the 
opposite direction, namely, that even after 
@ tax increase, the Treasury deficit will still 
be so sizable as to overload an independently 
strong economy and to bring about over- 
heated conditions similar to those of 1965- 
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66—encouraging excesses in buying, spend- 
ing and investing, generating bottlenecks and 
imbalances, and generally facilitatig cost and 
price increases, thus paving the way for an- 
other economic pause, correction, or decline. 
VULNERABLE CREDIT MARKETS 


Those who oppose a tax increase for fear 
that it might impede or cut short the eco- 
nomic recovery seem to overlook the fact 
that a huge Federal deficit likewise may 
jeopardize the growth of the economy be- 
cause of the impact of Treasury borrowings 
upon the credit markets. 

The effects of Treasury financing opera- 
tions in an active economy were aptly illus- 
trated in 1966, The Treasury's net borrowing 
Tequirements were far smaller than this year, 
but even these relatively moderate needs 
were compounded by the issuance of sub- 
stantial amounts of Federal agency securi- 
ties and participation certificates at a time 
when other credit demands were setting new 
peaks. This contributed significantly to the 
development of a credit stringency. Interest 
Tates and yields were driven still higher, the 
savings and loan associations and other sav- 
ings institutions were confronted with whole- 
sale withdrawals of funds, and the ensuing 
squeeze on mortgage credit preciptated a 
severe drop in home building from which 
the economy has still not fully recovered, 

Similarly, the decline in interest rates that 
followed the credit crisis of a year ago was 
short-lived, even though the Federal Reserve 
was pursuing, and has continued to pursue, 
a highly expansonary credit policy and even 
though the Treasury’s operations produced 
& large seasonal cash surplus in the first half 
of calendar 1967. As the credit markets be- 
gan to sense the deterioration in the Federal 
budget and the prospect of even larger 
Treasury borrowings in the final half of cal- 
endar 1967 than in the corresponding period 
of 1966, money market yields turned upward 
once more, bond yields approached—and in 
some cases exceeded—ilast year's peaks, and 
rates on conventional mortgage loans also 
began to stiffen. The President's request for 
a tax increase did little to improve market 
sentiment, since it was accompanied by an 
official confirmation of the serious worsening 
in the country’s fiscal condition. 

Credit demands from business and from 
state and local governments s0 far in 1967 
have been running materially ahead of last 
year, and while the volume of corporate 
financing in the securities market may ease 
from this summer's record heights, new cor- 
porate issues should continue very substan- 
tial as business endeavors to improve its 
liquidity; corporate managements and se- 
curity underwriters both report ambitious 
plans for new financing in the offing. Next 
year, credit requirements will probably be 
reinforced by a renewed expansion of busi- 
ness, the increase in costs and prices, a re- 
sumption of inventory building, and a larger 
rise in receivables. At the same time, state 
and local government borrowings will un- 
questionably continue heavy, and the im- 
provement in home bullding and construc- 
tion presages larger demands also for mort- 
gage money. 

Now, these financing requirements stand 
to be greatly augmented by Federal Govern- 
ment borrowings. Little or nothing can be 
done to ease the 's enormous cash 
needs through the balance of this year, but 
without a tax increase, the Treasury in the 
first half of calendar 1968 may incur a cash 
deficit of perhaps $3 billion, in striking con- 
trast to the cash surpluses of $8.7 billion and 
$12.7 billon in the comparable periods of 
1966 and 1967, respectively. In other words, 
instead of relieving market pressures by re- 
tiring debt, the Treasury already in the first 
half of calendar 1968 would be adding its 
demands to those of other borrowers, and 
its financing needs in the second half would 
be gigantic. 

Thus, one compelling reason for reducing 
the Treasury deficit is to relieve some of the 
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heavy strains upon the credit markets. Ad- 
mittedly, even a material reduction in the 
Treasury deficit and in the Treasury's bor- 
rowing needs will not assure easy credit or 
lower interest rates; total financing require- 
ments in 1968 will still exceed this year’s 
volume by a sizable margin. Without such a 
reduction, however, the danger of a repeti- 
tion of the “credit crunch’—1including spil- 
raling interest costs, withdrawals of deposits 
from savings institutions, a renewed strin- 
gency of mortgage money and a curtailment 
of economic activity—would appear to be 
Overwhelming, 

It will be argued that this danger can be 
averted by the liberal provision of Federal 
Reserve credit. In the present business and 
financial environment, however, the futility 
of such a course would soon become mani- 
fest. If the Federal Reserve should attempt 
to stabilize or reduce interest rates by food- 
ing the market with funds, the net result 
would merely be a further rapid expansion 
in the money supply at a time when demands 
upon the economy's physical resources are 
already being increased by heavy require- 
ments on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Additional borrowing and spending 
would be stimulated, and the uptrend of 
costs and prices would be accelerated. In 
turn, this would mean another increase in 
financing needs, thus pushing interest rates 
higher—or compelling the Federal Reserve 
to inflate credit in ever larger amounts. The 
consequences of this classical spiral surely 
require neither documentation nor elabora- 
tion. 

MORE INFLATION AHEAD 


Higher taxes are needed not only to help 
the credit markets but also to heip 
prevent the already inevitable uptrend in 
commodity prices from gaining momentum. 
After a brief respite that began late in 1966, 
the tempo of price inflation has quickened 
once more in recent months. Not only have 
food prices spurted as a result of poor crops 
and unfavorable weather but, more omi- 
nously, the industrial wholesale price index 
has this summer resumed its advance, freight 
rates and other business costs have also 
moved higher, and sales prices are being 
marked up almost across the board. The 
chronic advance in consumer prices has also 
steepened recently, and the same Is true of 
wage rates and hourly pay. At the same time, 
the decline in the raw materials price index, 
which had been in progress for about 1½ 
years in response to world market conditions, 
has almost come to a halt. 

In this pricing climate, the combination 
of intensified private demands for goods and 
services, a grossly unbalanced Federal budget, 
and an unprecedented rate of bank credit 
expansion is a particularly viclous and viru- 
lent brew. The rapid growth in the money 
supply since late 1966 has surely provided 
some support to buying and spending in the 
private sector of the economy and has 
enabled some rebuilding of liquidity; now, 
the huge Federal deficit is injecting addi- 
tional purchasing power into the spending 
stream. 

This is all the more troublesome because 
the economy, despite the slowdown in the 
first half of 1967, is still operating at a rate 
very close to the effective optimum. The 
labor supply is hardly more plentiful than 
at the crest of the boom in 1966; in fact, the 
total unemployment rate last month declined 
to 3.8 per cent, which is last year's average. 
Unemployment among married males, which 
in many respects provides a more méaning- 
ful reading of labor availability, remains be- 
low 2 per cent, indicating continuing tight- 
ness, and business ts remain 
hard pressed to fill job vacancies that cali for 
skilled help. Meanwhile, the length of the 
average workweek in manufacturing is only 
a shade below the high peak attained 12 
months ago and still exceeds 40% hours; 
thus, any significant increase in demands 
for goods, such as now seems to be shaping 
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up, will bring additional pressures upon the 
labor supply and materially higher labor 
costs. 

Finally, despite the massive Inventory cor- 
rection, the persistent additions of new in- 
dustrial facilities, and the sag in industrial 
production, the utilization rate of manu- 
facturing capacity has declined no further 
than from about 90-91 per cent during most 
of 1966 to approximately 85 per cent as of 
the latest reporting date. This is below the 
optimum, to be sure, but not so far below 
as to provide any important reserve of pro- 
ductive facilities at a time when order back- 
logs are building up again and the signals 
are pointing to stronger demands and higher 
output in the near future. 

Because of the time lags, it Is already too 
late to employ either fiscal or credit policy 
to dampen the current round of spiraling 
costs, and prices. However, if the present 
course of economic policy is not changed, it 
will underwrite a continuation, and very 
likely an acceleration, of the inflation spiral 
in 1968. 


THE BATTERED PAYMENTS BALANCE 


Another major consideration arguing for 
fiscal restraint pertains to the United States 
balance of payments, which, despite all ef- 
forts, persists in an uncomfortably large defi- 
cit postion. Part of the renewed deterioration 
in 1966, and so far in 1967, can be attributed 
to the increasing foreign exchange cost of 
our military operations in Vietnam, but an 
even larger share of the blame rests with last 
year's shortfall in our foreign trade surplus 
in an overheated economy; scarcities, longer 
delivery periods and higher prices at home 
encouraged imports while curtailing exports. 
Here the consequences of our failure to con- 
trol inflation at a sufficiently early date are 
clearly visible. 

This year, the trade surplus has recovered 
somewhat as pressures upon our resources 
have lessened; but, with industrial activity 
now turning the corner and costs moving 
higher, the recent improvement in trade will 
probably prove short-lived, In addition, of 
course, a continuation of a fiscal emergency 
in the United States would further weaken 
the already delicate state of world confidence 
in the United States dollar and would in- 
evitably make it even more difficult to con- 
trol the drain on our gold reserves. Thus, to 
the extent that curbs on Federal spending 
and a boost in taxes succeed in moderating 
the pressures upon the economy and upon 
the American cost-price structure, this coun- 
try’s foreign trade and international pay- 
ments position stands to be a vital bene- 
ficiary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


It seems clear, from this summary review, 
that a Treasury deficit of any significant size 
is at odds with the requirements of the 
present economic environment and that the 
deficit currently in prospect is far larger than 
can be supported without serious harm to 
the economy. The immediate task, therefore, 
is to achieve a material reduction in the 
budget deficit for the fiscal year 1968, and to 
this end a tax increase is unavoidable. 

However, it would be unrealistic and mis- 
leading to suggest that the fiscal dilemma 
would thereby be resolved. If the Co: 
and the nation are to escape the politically 
embarrassing and economically unsettling 
prospect of having to cope with another fiscal 
emergency next year, and perhaps annually 
thereafter, steps will have to be taken both 
te bring soaring expenditures under control 
and also to establish a level of taxation ap- 
propriate to the size of the Government's 
outlays. In turn, integrated fiscal house- 
keeping calls for an overhaul of the present 
machinery for acting on budgetary matters. 

The Taz Increase.—Admittedly, a tax in- 
crease is neither the best nor the final answer 
to the nation’s fiscal difficulties. It would 
certainly do less to meet today’s credit and 
inflation problems than would an equivalent 
curtailment of the rise in Federal spending. 
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However, Congressional action on expendi- 
tures is being impeded by the failure of the 
Executive branch to be more specific in sug- 
gesting cutbacks in programs and appropria- 
tions. Moreover, because of the inevitable 
time lags, even a vigorous pruning of 
appropriations and expenditures would not 
Make adequate inroads upon the colossal 
Treasury deficlt shaping up in the current 
fiscal year. This makes a tax increase essen- 
tial 


The Congress should take action as early 
as possible; uncertainty as to the fate of 
the tax bill, at a time when the Treasury is 
already a heavy borrower, has seriously un- 
Settled the credit markets. Moreover, the tax 
increase should be made effective as soon as 
is feasible without incurring the onus of 
retroactivity—at the latest, on January 1. 
1968. This is indicated not only by the 
pressing need for revenues, but also because 
of the economic outlook; if the rebound in 
the automobile industry from its work stop- 
page should coincide with a wave of ac- 
cumulation of steel inventories in antici- 
pation of a steel strike, business activity, the 
credit markets and commodity prices may 
all be exposed to a disturbingly strong com- 
bination of expansionary forces. 

Controlling the Budget- Wulle a tax in- 
crease would moderate the budget deficit 
ahead, it would still leave an uncomfortably 
large gap between revenues and expenditures 
Furthermore, if Federal spending continues 
to soar, as it has in the past few years, an- 
othr impossibly large cash deficit is in store 
for the next fiscal year, which will be upon 
us sooner than we think. It is obvious that 
if a viable budget situation is to be restored 
& way must be found to control the surge 
in Government outlays. 

Some categories of spending are virtually 
certain to advance further. National defense 
outlays must be expected to keep growing, 
at least as long as we are engaged in Viet- 
nam; in view of the record, it would hardly 
be responsible fiscal planning to assume any 
important improvement in the visible future. 
Interest payments are also sure to increase 
with the rise in the Federal debt. 

Defense outlays and interest payments ac- 
count for over 50 per cent of Federal cash 
disbursements. Among the remaining pro- 
grams, some presumably merit larger ap- 
propriations. Consequently, sensible and 
effective control over the budget will require 
establishing a system of national priorities 
against which to measure the needs and 
results of the many programs competing for 
a limited amount of funds. The uninviting 
alternative would be another tax increase in 
1968. 

There is, admittedly, a third possibility, 
which is to acquiesce in mammoth Federal 
deficits and to accept chronic inflation, per- 
manently high interest rates, and an erosion 
of the dollar internationally. Unfortunately, 
this course would help neither the intended 
beneficiaries of Federal spending programs 
nor the taxpayers. Instead, such a dissipa- 
tion of the nation’s economic strength would 
be at the expense of virtually everyone. 

Modernizing the System. Good intentions 
alone, however, will not do the job. If control 
over the budget is to be reestablished, the 
way of handling the fiscal affairs of the 
United States Government needs moderniza- 
tion, and both the Executive and the Legis- 
Jative branches of the Government share re- 
sponsibility for bringing this about. The 
Congress has enacted legislation to this end, 
but the situation has shown ro improve- 
ment, to say the least. 

At present, the consideration of appropria- 
tions by the Congress is highly diffused and 
exceedingly time-consuming. Spending pro- 
grams are determined independently of de- 
cisions on taxation. The Federal budget is 
not dealt with as a whole; action is taken 
on individual spending programs without up- 
to-date and comprehensive information that 
would permit a broad assessment of the fiscal 
consequences. Such an unsophisticated ap- 
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proach is no longer consistent with the vast 
and complex operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, nor is it responsive to the needs of 
our highly developed American economy. 

The Executive branch, in turn, needs to 
make available to the Congress and to the 
public more frequent information on pro- 
spective receipts and expenditures and on 
the basic assumptions underlying the budget 
projections. Last year, despite important 
shifts in the budget outlook and in the econ- 
omy, the Congress and the public were com- 
pelled to live with the information supplied 
in the President’s Budget Message delivered 
in January; the customary midyear review 
was omitted. This year, a Summer Review 
was prepared but was incomplete and inade- 
quate. For the Congress and the Adniinis- 
tration to obtain the prerequisite insight 
into the budget picture and to be in position 
to make proper decisions, the Budget Bu- 
reau should be required to submit projections 
of the Federal cash budget quarterly, by ma- 
jor categories, for six quarters ahead. 

The quarterly budget presentations should 
be accompanied by a statement of the under- 
lying economic assumptions, including pro- 
jections of the gross national product and 
its components, and of income and profits, as 
prepared by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. This would enable the Congress and 
the interested public to appraise the budget 
outlook more continuously, more intelligent- 
ly and more effectively than is possible today. 
In turn, more frequent and more adequate 
budget information should enable Congres- 
sional action on fiscal matters to be taken 
with greater speed, thus reducing the time 
lag which presently is one of the great bar- 
riers to the flexible use of fiscal measures as 
an instrument of economic policy. 


These are the rock-bottom essentials for 
raising the efficiency of the budget process. 
Further, a very real requirement is the in- 
corporation of true long-range planning into 
the fiscal household, which involves looking 
beyond a maximum span of 18 months, as is 
the present practice, and establishing some 
benchmarks, based on current tax rates and 
spending programs, for the budget over, say, 
a five-year span in order to develop an aware- 
ness of the ultimate implications of pro- 
posals for new spending and taxes. Ameri- 
can industry, educational institutions, mu- 
nicipalities and many other entities have 
found long-range planning of inestimable 
value in the management of their affairs. The 
United States Government, which is far su- 
perior in the size and scope of its respon- 
sibilities, can assuredly not afford to do less. 


Hudson Valley, the Apple of the Nation’s 
Eye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
28th Congressional District of New York 
have much to be proud of. We boast 
about our breathtaking scenery, our rich 
historical treasures, our fertile, rolling 
farmland. But around this time of year, 
we brag most of all about our succulent, 
sumptuous, Hudson Valley apples. The 
Thursday, September 21, issue of the 
New York Times featured an article by 
Jean Hewitt about our delicious McIn- 
tosh apples. Miss Hewitt toured the 
250-acre farm of Mr. William A. Coy, 
of Clintondale, Ulster County, N.Y., one 
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of the Hudson Valley’s finest fruit farms. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully insert this 
article in the Record so that everyone 
can read about our Hudson Valley, truly 
the apple of the Nation’s eye: 

Rev-Trncep, Crisp, AND Juicy, THE NEw 

MCINTOSH Crop Is IN 
(By Jean Hewitt) 

CLINTONDALE, N.Y.—‘‘You're Now in Mc- 
Intosh Country Where Apples Grow Best” 
read the billboard half a mile from the 250- 
acre fruit farm of William A. Coy in Clinton- 
dale, Ulster County, N.Y. 

Throughout the Hudson Valley, tree 
branches are heavy with ripening fruit, and 
pickers began to harvest the main McIntosh 
crop this week. 

Seventy-five per cent of the nation’s Mc- 
Intosh apples are grown in the New York- 
New England area, with the Hudson Valley 
orchards producing most of the apples for 
shoppers in the New York metropolitan area. 

“The quality of the crop is good,” Mr. Coy 
said recently, “The volume is about the same 
as last year, but I'm late picking on account 
of the weather.” 

Also, the color of this year's fruit is good 
and the size about average, according to 
Rockwood Berry, executive vice president of 
the New York-New England Apple Institute. 

Most Hudson Valley apples are sold as fresh 
fruit, few go into processing, and 50 to 75 per 
cent are kept in cold storage, so that fruit 
of this year’s crop will be available even 
next August. Many of the valley’s apples are 
also exported to Great Britain and Sweden. 

EDUCATING CONSUMERS 


Although some of the older varieties, such 
as Baldwin, Northern Spy, Greenings and 
Kings, are no longer grown in quantity be- 
cause the demand has slackened, Mr. Coy 
believes that the consumer should learn 
more about apple varieties, how to recognize 
them and how to use them to best advantage. 

With this in mind, the Apple Institute has 
prepared apple-shaped signs listing such in- 
formation. They'll be displayed in produce 
departments to help shoppers. 

Besides, the name of the variety is on every 
polyethylene bag of apples marketed, and it 
is becoming increasingly common for the 
name of the grower and the location of his 
farm to be given, too. 

Fruit farms in the Hudson Valley are 
changing. “The trend is toward larger farms, 
more mechanization and therefore a bigger 
investment,” Mr. Coy said as he sat in the 
remodeled kitchen of the 100-year-old farm- 
house where he was born. 


A FAMILY HERITAGE 


Four generations of his family have farmed 
the surrounding land, but in the last 15 years 
the Coys have shifted from dairying and 
fruit to fruit only. Meanwhile, they have in- 
creased their acreage from 120 to 250. Mr. 
Coy’s son, William, Jr., who lives down the 
road, helps his father run the farm. 

As the elder Mr. Coy talked about the apple 
business, his wife of 41 years was peeling a 
bowl of rosy apples for a dessert. 

She took time out to point out of the win- 
dow at neat rows of cabbage, broccoli and 
beans. “We still grow all our own vegetables,” 
she said, and recalled the days when they 
made all their own butter and pot cheese. 

Mr. Coy soon brought the conversation 
back to apples. 

“I'm partial to apple ple and apple sauce 
made of Mac's. of course,” he said. Pure, un- 
adulterated, with no spices added, so you 
can get the taste of the fruit.” 

Mrs. Coy prepares a variety of apple dishes, 
always making her pastry for pie with vege- 
table oil and the stir-and-roll method. An 
easy-to-fix appetizer and dessert that the 
Coys and their guests enjoy is cored and sec- 
tioned Golden Delicious apples served with 
blue cheese. 

Cortland apples will be picked around the 
beginning of October, and Mrs. Coy uses these 
in salads as well as in cooking because they 
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do not brown as readily when cut. For bak- 
ing, plain or stuffed, Mrs. Coy prefers the 
Rome Beauty variety, which will be harvested 
in mid-October. 

Mrs. Coy has a reputation in the valley for 
the excellence of her liver påté, cakes and 
lemon meringue pies. “I make two pies when 
my husband's poker-investment club meets 
here,” she said. “There are eight of them, and 
they murmur about diets, but it all disap- 


Desserts and the liver päté are favorites 
with the members of Mrs. Coy's bridge club, 
but as most of the women “are in apples,” 
bridge-playing will not resume until after 
the harvest. 

The Coys grow some pears, cherries and 
crab apples, and Montmorency cherry pie is 
another of Mrs. Coy's specialties. No spice in 
that either,” she hastened to add. Pitted 
cherries are stored in the cavernous depths of 
the Coy freezer that hides such other deli- 
cacies as venison steaks and chops for year- 
round enjoyment. z 

Mr. Coy hunts pheasant, partridge, rabbit 
and deer in season in nearby Sullivan Coun- 
ty, and after the harvest he goes to an island 
in the St. Lawrence River to hunt deer. 

Rabbit is cut into serving pleces, seasoned 
and fried like chicken. Venison steaks are 
marinated in red wine before being broiled 
over the charcoal grill that Mr. Coy had in- 
stalled in the kitchen as a center for in- 
formed entertaining. 


Four Maryland Men Die in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
four servicemen from Maryland were re- 
cently killed in action in Vietnam. They 
were Cpl. Gary R. Schafer, Pfc. John L. 
Harris, Jr., Capt. Wiliam M. Van An- 
twerp, and Hospitalman John F. Pender. 

I wish to commend the courage of these 
men, and to honor their memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 

Foun MARYLAND MEN SLAIN IN VIETNAM— 
Deap Are HARRIS, PENDER, SCHAFER, VAN 
ANTWERP 
Four more Marylanders—three marines and 

a Navy hospitalman attached to a Marine 

division—have been killed in combat in Viet- 

nam, the Defense Department announced 
yesterday. 

The war victims were identified as: 

Cpl. Gary R. Schafer, 21, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Schafer, of the 900 block 
Rock Spring road, Bel Air. 

P. F. C. John L. Harris, Jr., 20, the husband 
of Mrs. Melva Jean Harris, of the 100 block 
Bethune road, Baltimore, 

Capt. William M. Van Antwerp, 32, the son 
of Col. and Mrs. William M. Van Antwerp, of 
Annapolis. 

Hospitalman John F. Pender, 21, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Pender, of the 7800 
block Lansdale street, District Heights, Md. 

Corporal Schafer, already the winner of a 
Purple Heart, was killed last Thursday by 
mortar fire during fighting in the province 
of Quang Tri. 

He had been in Vietnam since last Jan- 
uary and just two weeks ago had been sent 
to Honolulu for a week of “R and R” (rest 
and recreation), an aunt, Miss Claire Atkins, 
said last night. 

Miss Atkins said that she, Corporal 
Schafer's mother and his brother, Richard, 
had gone to Hawaii to visit with him. 
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In addition to his parents and his brother, 


Edna Greer, of Miami, Florida. 

Private Harris was also a victim of bloody 
battles in Quang Tri. He died last Thursday 
while being evacuated to the hospital ship, 
SS. Sanctuary, of shrapnel wounds. 

In addition to his wife, Private Harris is 
survived by a son, John L. Harris 3d, 8 months 
old, a brother, Robert Lee Harris, and his 
aunt and guardian, Mrs. Ethel Muise, all of 
Baltimore. 

Captain Van Antwerp was a career officer 
in the Marines who enlisted in 1958 upon his 
graduation from Yale University. 

He commanded an amphibious tractor 
company in Vietnam and was killed Septem- 
ber 16 when blown up by a land mine while 
on patrol outside of Da Nang. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by his 
wife, Helen C. Van Antwerp, and two sons, 
William M. and Bradley P., all of Oceanside, 
Cal. 

Hospitalman Pender was attached to the 
9th Marine Division and was killed just last 
Sunday by rocket fire. He also died in Quang 
Tri, his father sald last night. 

He was married last April to the former 
Louise Eileen Pierce, of Portland, Maine, who 
is now a WAVE in the medical corps stationed 
at Buford, S.C. 

Besides his wife and parents, he is sur- 
vived by a sister, Carol Ann, 15, also of Dis- 
trict Heights. 


The Kee Report: Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
the Peace Corps and the accomplish- 
ments being made by this organization. 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
report. 

Nearly 15,000 young Americans are work- 
ing abroad this summer to give a helping 
hand to the world's most destitute people. 
These are the volunteers serving in the Peace 
Corps, an agency sponsored six years ago by 
the late President Kennedy. 

When this novel organization first started, 
it was viewed with toleration and skepticism. 
Everyone wished it well but there was a wide- 
spread feeling that youngsters just off the 
college campus were hardly equipped to help 
the millions of ill-clad, ill-housed and ili- 
fed natives of the earth's backward areas. 
There was a companion feeling that eager 
volunteers might give offense by mixing too 
freely in loca] affairs, 

Five years of successful operation have 
conyinced the doubters. But, while just about 
everyone has a kindly feeling for the Peace 
Corps, the pubile is still pretty much in the 
dark about its actual operations. So let us 
take a look at what these youngsters are 
doing in far-off places. 

Slightly more than half are engaged in 
teaching. There is a widespread need for 
English teachers in the fifty-three countries 
served by the Corps. Many volunteers teach 
other foreign languages. In countries where 
illiteracy is common, the Peace Corps is 
reaching an estimated half a million adults 
and children through educational television 
beamed into schools and community centers. 
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Nearly one-third are working in rural and 
urban community projects. This means they 
are helping to develop those health and food- 
growing projects which are so desperately 
needed where the most of the people live in 
poverty. 

It may seem puzzling that volunteers with 
only two or three months training are com- 
petent to act in those fields where specialized 
training is usually necessary. But the fact is 
that these eager-beaver youngsters have done 
amazingly well at mastering the practical 
jobs which comprise most of their work. 

Experience has shown that the expert is 
too often frustrated in primitive surround- 
ings. To explain this, it may be pointed out 
that ten of the world’s greatest surgeons 
would be of less help in a native village than 
ten young ladies properly trained in first-aid 
relief work. The main job is to heal the cuts 
and bruises of every-day life and to teach 
the basic facts of sanitation. 

The Peace Corps is looked upon as pri- 
marily an organization of young people, 
which it is. But older volunteers are given a 
hearty welcome when they have skills which 
are urgently needed in the field. This is espe- 
cially true in agriculture and allied pursuits 
because increasing the food yield is so im- 
portant in backward areas. 

India, where the food shortage is reaching 
crisis proportions, is a Peace Corps priority. 
One project designed to increase the poultry 
yield has worked out better than expected 
and similar projects are now getting under- 
way. f 

The yolunteers are taught to live simply 
so as not to offend the poor people among 
whom they work. This means a standard of 
living below what they were accustomed to 
in our country. 

The Peace Corps may be described as an 
experiment in the idealism of American 
youth. I am happy to report that so far it 
has worked out very well. 

Thank you for listening. — 


A Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker. A most 


interesting letter to President Johnson 


has recently come to my attention. 

It was written by Chief Sigola of the 
Sipezini area of Matabeleland in Rho- 
desia. The chief is descended from a long 
line of Matabele chiefs, descendants of 
the Zulus, and has been a member of the 
Chiefs Council since its inception. 

His letter follows: 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have seen what 
Paramount Chief Goraseb of South West 
Africa says in his letter to U Thant. 

We have the same problem here in Rho- 
desia, how outside people speak about Rho- 
desia. I wonder whether you would like to 
come to Rhodesia to see for yourself and 
speak with people in the streets, and see 
the Chiefs, because it is the Chiefs that are 
the leaders of the people. We are disappointed 
at the overseas peoples’ talk when they have 
not seen us. 

Rhodesia is a peaceful country, there is no 
war here. The talk of the overseas people is 
the only thing that could cause a war here. 
How many people have died in Rhodesia 
from being killed by violence? How many 
people have died by violence in Vietnam? 
Yet they say Rbodesia is not a 
country. We know that there is no country 
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as peaceful as Rhodesia. Most other countries 
are disturbed by troubles. 

It saddens me to see that we Chiefs are 
called of the Government. We and 
our fathers have been Chiefs and the leaders 
of the people from the beginning. We wish 
to be taught to be civilized. It is no good, 
our people taking over the Government of 
the country now, like the countries to the 
north of us. We want to be educated first. 

Before this Government came in, people 
were killed and their houses were burned 
Just because they did not belong to a political 
party. We in Rhodesia have thatched roofs 
on our houses. The African politicians used 
to lock our doors from outside and then set 
fire to the house and kill the people inside 
together with their innocent children who 
knew nothing about politics because they 
did not agree with them. 

The only trouble we haye now is from 
terrorists who come with bombs from China 
and Russia, Communist countries with no 
freedom of speech or opposition parties. We 
plead with you to come and visit us in our 
country to see for yourself what a peaceful 
country this is. 

We know that we black people will be able 
to take over the Government when we are 
civilized enough to do so, but it would be 
wrong to do so overnight. We know it will 
take a long time. 

Before the white man came, we were fight- 
ing ameng ourselves, we were being killed by 
diseases, and now we have hospitals and 
clinics and the Mashona and Matabele people 
are now at peace with each other, 

Why should the United Nations which is 
made to keep the peace come and interfere 
with us in this country where we are already 
so peaceful? 


Mr. Speaker, the Council of Chiefs 
also adopted a statement regarding the 
present situation in Rhodesia. In an ef- 
fort to accurately portray the situation 
existing in that African country, I in- 
sert this statement: 

We, the Council of Chiefs, the elected rep- 
resentatives of all the traditional leaders of 
the African tribes of Rhodesia, have today 
held one of our periodic meetings to con- 
sider problems which confront our people 
and our country. 

We are concerned over the damage which 
is being caused to our country and the suf- 
fering to which our people are being sub- 
jected at this time by the economic sanc- 
tions imposed by Britain. 

We wish to state quite clearly that we 
support the Government of Rhodesia, and 
we do not accept the claim by the British 
Prime Minister that he has continuing re- 
sponsibility and authority for and over our 
people through the Government and Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, Why has the 
Government of the United Kingdom, while 
claiming this responsibility, seen fit to im- 
pose sanctions upon us, and why has the 
same British Government supported the 
Government of Zambia against us in what 
we regard as treachery? 

We will stand firmly behind our Prime 
3 in any steps which he decides to 

e. 


Town Dedicates Square to Memory of 
Russell Almeida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Vietnam has so far yielded a death toll 
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of over 10,000 American men, and pros- 
pects are dim that an end to the killing 
is foreseeable in the near future. Hardly 
an American has not been affected by 
the death of a loved one, a son or hus- 
band, a relative, or a friend. Often the 
loss is shared in solitary grief by the 
family and close friends, but sometimes 
an entire community joins in sorrow to 
pay tribute to one who has sacrificed 
his life fighting aggression in South 
Vietnam. 

Recently, residents of the town of 
Dartmouth, in my district, dedicated a 
small square to the memory of Russell 
Almeida, a U.S. marine who died at Da 
Nang in June 1965. Russell was killed in 
action, having thrown himself on a land 
mine to save the lives of three of his 
buddies. For his courageous deed, Russell 
was awarded the Purple Heart, the Cross 
with the Gold Palm, and the Republic of 
Vietnam Service Ribbon. The main rea- 
son, however, for the dedication of a 
square to Marine Almeida, is that he was 
the first young man from the town of 
Dartmouth to die in Vietnam. 

State Representative Raymond Peck 
delivered the dedication, and I would like 
to give my colleagues a chance to read 
his very moving and fitting tribute to 
Dartmouth's first Vietnam war casualty: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we have come here 
today to dedicate this little square to the 
memory of a yery young man, Russell Al- 
meida. 

Russell was an average American boy. He 
liked automobiles, and seemed forever to be 
taking them apart and putting them to- 
gether. Footbali and baseball were his fa- 
yorite sports. He went to school at St. John’s 
Academy in New Bedford, and the Poole 
School in Dartmouth. 

Russell's parents are average American 
parents. In Dartmouth, we know Mr. and 
Mrs. John Almeida as respected neighbors 
and a hard working mother and father, who, 
like all of us, are always trying to make life 
just a little bit easier for our children. 

Any foreign visitor we might have with us 
would probably wonder why we have all 
come here today to name a square for Russell 
Almeida, the average American boy. 

The reason is, that in June, 1965, Russell 
Almeida stopped being an average American. 
For, at that time, Russell gave his life in 
battle so others might live and the rest of us 
here at home might enjoy the comforts and 
freedoms we do. 

Russell joined the marine corps at age 
seventeen, After receiving his basic training, 
he was stationed on the calm and safe island 
of Puerto Rico for six months, Then at the 
end of 1964, Russell volunteered for duty in 
Viet Nam. 

In June, 1965, while serving with the Third 
Marine Division at Da Nang, Russell was 
killed in action. He is credited with saving 
the lives of three of his buddies by throwing 
himself on a land mine on a hill near Da 
Nang. For this courageous deed he has been 
awarded the Purple Heart, The Cross with 
gold palm, which is the highest Viet Nam 
award for gallantry, and the Republic of 
Vietnam Service Ribbon. 

But Russell means more to us here in 
Dartmouth than a fistfull of medals. He was 
the first, although not the only young man 
from our town to die fighting aggression in 
Vietnam, 

This memorial truly is a symbol to all of 
us in Dartmouth. It is a constant reminder 
to us that the freedoms and liberties we 
enjoy in this country, were not bought 
cheaply. 

Russell Almeida not only represents the 
others from our town, who have died and 
who will die in Vietnam; he, and this memo- 
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rial is also a monument to the more than 
10,000 killed and almost 70,000 wounded av- 
erage American boys who have given of 
themselves in Vietnam. Russell reminds us 
all of the four great wars we have fought in 
this century, four wars which have already 
taken the lives of 588,000 American young 
men and wounded, in body or mind, no one 
knows how many. 

Russell Almeida represents the knowledge 
that the American people have gained from 
the lessons of 1917 and 1936. He knew that 
the greatest nation in the world cannot re- 
main calm and at peace while the world 
around us rages in war. He knew, and we 
know, that, we in this country who enjoy 
the greatest benefits from being in this world 
have the greatest obligations, to help the less 
fortunate of the world, and cannot remain 
isolated and alone. 

Russell also knew that appeasement is not 
the proper way to handle an aggressor. He 
didn't say, Stop the bombing”, or Pull out 
now", or “Vietnam is not the place to make 
a stand“. He knew what the world didn't 
know in 1936, when it let Hitler take Europe 
piece by piece. This young man volunteered 
to go to Vietnam and stop the aggression in 
Asia before it became uncontrollable. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these are some of 
the reasons why I think we have named this 
little square after an average American boy 
from an average American family. 


Gun Control Is Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress is moving closer to enacting much- 
needed legislation to further control the 
sale and use of guns. In my view this is 
priority legislation and we should enact 
a sensible law now. 

For many years I hae sponsored leg- 
islation to provide stricter controls on 
the sale of guns through the mails, In the 
90th Congress my bill is H.R. 5463, which 
is pending before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The following recent editorials sup- 
porting more restrictive laws with re- 
spect to firearms are very much t- the 
point and I commend them to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 

Aug. 25, 1967) 
EVIDENCE OF GuN CONTROL NEEDS 

The amazing collection of deadly arms 
seized In New York from an ultra-rightist 
group raises many major questions. 

What earthly use could any nongovern- 
mental organization have for such weapons 
except violence, from the right or the left? 
What private organization needs an anti- 
tank gun? 

A New York city official made a telling 
point. He said that anyone could buy such 
weapons with impunity in his city, from 
stores or through mail order houses, even 
the antitank gun, 

This was the second large cache of weap- 
ons seized in New York, There have been 
other seizures made in the South and Mid- 
west. The latest seizure is timely. It serves 
to focus attention on the delay in passing 
national and state gun control laws. It 
could also cuow those racial militants who 
claim that new and stringent laws on of- 
fensive weapons are aimed exclusively at 
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them, that they actually apply to the self- 
styled super-patriots and even average citi- 
zens, as well. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1967] 
DEBATE ON How To DISARM THE SNIPER 
(By Will Lissner) 

“If we do not pass these laws, we sign 
the death warrant of more policemen and 
more children who will be caught in tomor- 
row's crossfire. If we act now, we can save 
hundreds of lives in this country and spare 
thousands of families all across the land 
the grief and heartbreak that may come 
from the loss of a husband, a son, a brother 

or a friend.” 

The speaker was Robert F. Kennedy and 
there was an emotional tremor in the 
hushed New York City Council chamber at 
his words. The Senator was testifying last 
week on the first day of two days of hearings 
before a Council subcommittee and a Joint 
State Legislative committee on firearm con- 
trol. At issue was legislation to control the 
sale and possession of rifles, shotguns and 
other weapons—"the tools,“ he called 
them, of the urban rioter, the machinery 
of senseless killing.“ 

For Senator Kennedy, Mayor John Lind- 
say—who last week proposed strict gun con- 
trol laws for the city—and other backers of 
the legislation, there is a particular urgency 
for such measures at this time, They point 
to a chain of senseless violence in recent 
years and say that if it was not triggered by 
the ease with which guns can be obtained, it 
was certainly helped along by the lack of 
control over the sale and possession of rifies 
and shotguns, And they point to a: whole 
series of episodes: 

Almost every urban riot this summer has 
witnessed snipers perched in windows and on 
rooftops sending a fusilade upon police, fire- 
men and others—with weapons that could be 
purchased in any sporting goods store merely 
by putting down the necessary cash. 

The 6.5 mm. Italian carbine which Lee 
Harvey Oswald used to assassinate President 
Kennedy in 1963 was purchased through the 
mails under an assumed name for less than 
$20. 

In New York's Bryant Park last December. 
a former mental patient went on a rampage 
and killed two persons with a 30 caliber 
rifle—a rifle he had bought only an hour be- 
fore in a store three blocks away, 

In 1966, over 100,000 crimes involving guns 
were committed. Of 6,000 firearms homicides 
in 1965, 30 per cent were committed with 
shotguns and rifles. Since 1900, 750,000 
American men, women and children have 
been killed by flrearms—220,000 more than 
all the American servicemen killed in wars 
since the Revolution. 

At least some of this “slaughter,” backers 
of control legislation say, could be ended if 
laws were passed requiring registration and 
licensing of owners of rifies, shotguns and 
other weapons, and prohibiting their sale 
through the mails and to juveniles, criminals 
and defectives. 

There are, of course, already some con- 
trols over firearms, but most of these are 
not directed at potential shooters. The Na- 
tional Firearms Act of 1934 and the Federal 
Firearms Act of 1948 license the manufacture 
and distribution, but attempts to extend 
Federal regulations to ownership and pos- 
session have been successfully throttled by 
the gunmakers’ lobby and sportsmen's clubs. 

At the state level, in 28 states there are no 
controls over the sale or ownership of any 
kind of guns, including handguns. Only 
Hawalli requires purchasers to register rifles 
and shotguns as well as pistols. 

Gun enthusiasts have waged a long cam- 
paign against controls over rifles and shot- 
guns. They say regulations would discour- 
age legitimate hunters and other sportsmen, 
would ruin retailers * . 


| 
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A MATTER or CONVENIENCE 


The Chief Assistant District Attorney of 
the Bronx, NT., said a few sensible, astrin- 
gent words the other day for the benefit of 
gun enthusiasts. “It is time,” said Burton B. 
Roberts, “we stopped worrying about sports- 
men and started worrying about the great 
majority of the public." Mr. Robert's words 
Were spoken at a press conference in con- 
nection with the discovery by New York 
police of a private arsenal including a sub- 
Machine gun, rifles, shotguns and 250,000 
rounds of ammunition; four men were 
charged with an assassination plot. 

The interest of the public in this situa- 
tion is an interest of life and death: The ease 
with which criminals and irresponsibles can 
obtain guns in the United States entails 
a dreadful toll in human suffering. Some 
18,000 human beings were shot to death in 
this country during the past year. Many of 
those shootings could have been avolded by 
sensible regulations governing the purchase 
and possession of firearms. 

The interest of sportsmen Is an interest of 
convenience. No one suggests that they 
should not be allowed to go into the woods 
in appropriate seasons and enjoy themselves 
in the slaughter of birds and beasts. No one 
Suggests that they should not collect as 
many firearms as they please. No one sug- 
gests that they should be deprived of the 
Pleasures of target shooting. No one sug- 
gests that, if they choose to run the risks 
involved, they should be denied the satis- 
faction of keeping guns around their homes 
Tor self-protection. 

Sportsmen are simply asked to undergo a 
moderate inconvenience for the sake of the 
general welfare. Under the Administration's 
gun bill, they would be required to make 
their firearms purchases from a licensed 
dealer in the state where they live—and thus 
to forego the convenience of ordering guns 
by mail. They would be required to identify 
themselves when purchasing a gun in such 
a way as to enable the police to determine 
that they are law-abiding adults. The hard- 
ship involyed in this would be as severe as 
that involved in obtaining a license to keep 
a dog or in obtaining a license to hunt or 
Ssh. 

It is hard to believe that American sports- 
men would put their convenience ahead of 
the public safety in this matter. Perhaps 


those who presume to speak for them do not - 


genuinely represent the views of their con- 
Stituents. It is time for them to realize, in 
any case, that the American public is not 
going to submit much longer to senseless 
danger for the mere sake of avoiding a minor 
inconvenience to an intransigent minority. 
Self-interest as well as sportsmanship sug- 
gests a reasonable accommodation to the 
general welfare. 


Textiles and Future Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the dynamic 
and able president of Clemson Univer- 
sity, Dr. Robert C. Edwards, recently de- 
livered a very timely and outstanding ad- 
dress which will be of great interest. 

Dr. Edwards’ address follows: 
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Appress of Da. R. C. EDWARDS AT THE ASCS 
MeerrnG To Discuss THE COTTON SITUA- 
TION AND THE 1968 PnO AN IN COLUMBIA, 
Aucusr 23, 1967 0 
For generations the textile industry has 

depended upon the cotton fiber as a primary 
raw material. Notwithstanding the fact that 
we have, in recent years, noted a tremendous 
increase in the consumption of competitive 
synthetic fibers, we believe an adequate sup- 
ply of cotton fiber of acceptable quality 
will continue to be an essential requirement 
of the textile industry, and our national 
security. 

Currently available are a number of syn- 
thetic fibers which were developed specifically 
to compete with cotton, either as a direct 
replacement fiber or to complement the good 
qualities of cotton In blended yarns and 
fabrics. In his efforts to develop a new syn- 
thetic fiber the researcher accepts as a basic 
premise the fact that his product must first 
“look like” and perform “as well as“ cotton. 

In recent years the future of cotton produc- 
tion in the United States has been threatened 
by many serious economic and other factors, 

At the conclusion of World War I many 
countries in Europe and in the Par East were 
prostrate. With the support and encourage- 
ment of the United States Government many 
of these countries turned to the produc- 
tion of textiles as a quick means of re- 
gaining economic strength. Textile mills de- 
signed for the ultimate in efficiency were 
constructed. The plants were equipped with 
the most modern American machinery and 
equipment available. Highly skilled techni- 
cians, employing the latest technology, were 
soon producing textile products of great di- 
versity and the highest quality: As one would 
expect, within a few years these products 
were being sold in the American markets 
in great volume. Our own textile industry 
soon began to suffer significant losses In in- 
come and textile wage earners, their jobs, 
from this flood of imports. The situation 
at this very moment is very serious indeed. 

For a number of years prior to April 1964, 
the textile industry suffered great economic 
hardship because of the two-price system. 
Under this system American textile manu- 
facturers had to pay for cotton on a pricing 
basis which was geared to the USDA price- 
support program, while their foreign com- 
petition was able to purchase the same cot- 
ton at the considerably lower world market 
price. This price differential ranged from 
6¢ to, ultimately, as much as 8.5¢ per pound 
in favor of the foreign competition. 

In addition to this tremendous saving in 
raw material cost, wage rates paid by foreign 
competition averaged from 75% to 6624 % less 
than comparable labor costs in American 
mills, Since the competing foreign textile 
milis were equipped with the finest textile 
machinery available and employed the latest 
technology in the manufacture of yarns, 
fabrics and other consumer products, it is 
obvious that the American textile industry 
would face extremely serious problems. 

In the decade prior to 1964 and the enact- 
ment by the Congress of new legislation 
which, among other things, established a 
one-price cotton system, a tremendous in- 
ventory of cotton was accumulated by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Based on ex- 
perience gained in 1964 and 1965 under this 
legislation, the Congress passed additional 
cotton legislation which has served to greatly 
alleviate the overall probiem. It is most ap- 
propriate that this meeting should be held 
since the Secreatry of Agriculture not only 
has the authority, but the responsibility for 
making important policy decisions relating 
to possible changes in the cotton program 
for 1968. 

In the decade prior to the passage of the 
1964 cotton legislation the USDA cotton pro- 
gram, including price supports, served to 
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convince many producers and ginners that 
it was more profitable to produce cotton for 
the Government loan than for sale through 
normal trade channels, 

In South Carolina in the years 1963 and 
1964 approximately 60% of all the cotton 
produced finally found its way into the CCC 
inventory. At the beginning of 1965 it was 
clearly evident to South Carolina's cotton 
producers that there was no future in the 
continued production of cotton unless we 
produced a fiber possessing the quality char- 
acteristics required by the mills. Our farmers 
realized that such cotton was being produced 
in the Far West, particularly in California, 
and that it was selling at a premium. We re- 
solved to do something about the situation as 
quickly as possible. To meet this challenge 
a State-wide cotton quality improvement 
program was launched. 

In 1965, as a result of this State-wide cot- 
ton quality improvement, we reduced the 
proportion of our crop entering the loan pro- 
gram by, almost 50%. As a matter of fact, 
in 1965 31.8 percent of our crop entered the 
CCC Inventory. 

In 1966 the cotton quality improvement 
program was further refined with the intro- 
duction of ginning standards. The latest 
available figures indicate that of the 289,000 
bales produced in 1966, only 3.8 percent re- 
mained in CCC inventories as of August 1, 
1967. 

The USDA cotton program was drastically 
changed by the 1965 legislation. A new price 
support program, with additional direct pay- 
ment as an Incentive to reduce acreage 
planted, was designed to reduce the CCC in- 
ventory. Under the new legislation the pro- 
ducer could no longer afford to produce 
cotton unless his product could be sold 
through normal trade channels, 

For the year 1964, among the 14 cotton 
producing States, South Carolina ranked 
9th in average price received for cotton sold, 
In 1965 and again in 1966 South Carolina 
ranked third with only New Mexico and 
California receiving higher average prices. 

The data relating to CCC inventories and 
average prices are based on information pub- 
lished by the USDA. 

As of August 1, 1967 the CCC Inventory has 
been reduced by more than 4 million bales. 
The 1967 cotton crop is currently estimated 
to be the smallest since 1921. 

An examination of the fiber characteristics 
of the cotton remaining in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory discloses the 
fact that a very high percentage of the in- 
ventory is of staple characteristics that are 
highly undesirable by the textile industry. 


As a consequence, it is quite likely that 


the textile industry will be unable to cover 
its total requirement of long staple cotton for 
next year after utilizing all of the desirable 
cotton produced in 1967 and purchasing from 
the COC inventories such quantities as may 
be available that can be used. If a sufficient 
quantity of desirable cotton fiber is not 
available during the next 12 months, the 
textile industry will be obliged to cover the 
deficit by increasing the consumption of 
synthetic fibers or importing cotton. 

In considering possible changes for the 
1968 program the following suggestions are 
respectfully submitted for consideration by 
the Secretary of Agriculture: 

A. The program should permit and en- 
courage substantially increased production 
of fiber possessing the characteristics re- 
quired by the textile industry. Price supports 
and other monetary incentives designed to 
assist the producer should be so arranged as 
to clearly distinguish between the produc- 
tion of longer staple fiber possessing the 
strength, length and length uniformity and 
fiber fineness characteristics required by the 
mills, and the shorter and undesirable fibers 
5 being produced in some parts of 
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B. The 1968 program should provide for 
the maximum flexibility in arranging for the 
possible shift of cotton acreage allotments 
within the State. This flexibility will help 
to assure that the cotton acreage planted 
within a State is located in those areas where 
the best quality fiber can be produced at the 
lowest possible cost. 

We have made no attempt in this state- 
ment to present a comprehensive list of 
recommendations for consideration by the 
Secretary in his review of the 1968 program. 
We are simply trying to emphasize the fact 
that if we are to continue to produce cotton 
in South Carolina and in the Southeast, we 
must produce fiber the quality 
characteristics that are demanded by the 
textile industry. 

Experience in South Carolina in 1965 and 
1966 proves conclusively that the job can 
be done. 

We are convinced also that such an ap- 
proach will assure the greatest profit to all 
segments of the cotton industry. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shali provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary In order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
aná all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6\4-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to. Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m. to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct matérial, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
sa speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) aiy 
other matter not germane to the 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine dle adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Record shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate Issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing In second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a i of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not 5 5 to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost 0 extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted. for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquirles 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


SABMIS: Sea-Based Protector of United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
SABMIS: Sxa-Basep PROTECTOR or UNITED 

STATES 

SABMIS may sound like á hero of Greek 
mythology, but it's a new naval term that 
Stands for a “sea-based anti-ballistic missile 
intercept system," It marks the start of a new 
naval strategic defense role, Its concept is to 
Torce potential enemies to spread their mis- 
sile patterm and to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the nation in a nuclear age through 
a defense in depth. 

Upon returning to Washington after my 
trip to Viet Nam, I learned that our policy- 
makers were giving the SABMIS concept pri- 
Ority consideration. I believe an up-to-date 
look at SABMIS would, therefore, be of 
interest. 

The SABMIS plan is to place anti-ballistic 
Missiles aboard surface ships.and to deploy 
them off the Soviet and Chinese coasts, rela- 
tively close to Communist missile-launching 
Positions. 

By intercepting enemy missiles shortly 
after they are fired, the defense problem 
Would be simplified and the blunting of a 
nuclear attack against the United States 
Made manageable. There is another com- 
Pelling reason to intercept quickly. The 
Soviets are known to be able to produce a 
Multiple warheaded missiie which breaks 
Open at some point near the end of its tra- 
jectory and sends its several warheads against 
individual targets. By early interception, a 
Single SABMIS can destroy all of the war- 
heads at once. 

The SABMIS ships, as contributors to con- 
tinental defense, wouid be built to comple- 
ment the proposed fixed NIKE-X land sites 
inside the continental U.S. Though final 
Plans for the construction of these ships are 
Not yet firm, naval strategists are counting 
on this mobile system to do for defense what 
Polaris has done for the offense. 

Several months ago, the Navy took a his- 
toric step in adjusting Its organization to 
the strategic realities of the 20th Century. 
At the instigation of the then Secretary of 
the Navy, Paul H. Nitze, the directorate of 
Strategic Offensive and Defensive Systems 
Was set up in the Office of the Chief.of Naval 
Operations under Rear Admiral George H. 
Miller, a recognized maritime strategist. 
SABMIS is the first tangible result of the 
reorganization. The rapidity with which this 
concept is taking hold is a tribute to the 
Organizational wisdom and strategic discern- 
ment of Mr. Nitze, now Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. 

Underlying all milltary strategies is the 
Primary provision for the protection and 
preservation of a nation. This was the start- 
ing point for the naval strategists who con- 
ceived SABMIS. In moving seaward to solve 
this perplexing problem, the land deficiency 
of the United States as compared to the 
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Soviet Union was a major consideration. 
Since the Soviets possess 2% times more land 
mass than the U.S., we are, megaton for 
megaton, at a damage-inflicting disadvan- 
tage by a factor of 2.5. 

By placing anti-missile defense forces at 
sea, nuclear fire is drawn away from the in- 
dustrial and population concentrations. of 
our cities. By the same action, the surviva- 
bility of the defense systems is enhanced. 
Military systems, rather than civillan popu- 
lations, are the primary targets enemy plan- 
ners must destroy to insure their own coun- 
try's survival. Consequently, much of their 
strike effort would have to be directed to 
SABMIS: ships and Polaris submarines in 
launching a pre-planned nuclear attack 
against the United States. The result wouid 
be a lesser number of nuclear warheads di- 
rected at the United States. The fallout, as 
well as the blasts, would be at sea, away 
from our cities, 

SABMIS is not being marketed as a defense 
panacea, but the problem of intercepting an 
ICBM early in its trajectory is much easier 
for a sea-based system to solye than for the 
land-based NIKE-X. 

Few new strategic systems have gained 
such early interest and excitement. Industrial 
firms see much promise in it. They have 
moved quickly to offer the Navy their pro- 
gram and production know-how. The State 
Department is interested in SABMIS. Officials 
there welcome its anti-nuclear proliferation 
feature. Our allies could come under the pro- 
tective umbrella of the mobile SABMIS ships 
and their need for nuclear defense armament 
would be eliminated. 

With the deployment of SABMIS, oppor- 
tunities for the naval contribution to the 
vitality of our national strategy would be 
tremendously enhanced, Therefore, as a mat- 
ter of policy, Iam placing SABMIS in a top 
priority in the Navy League's maritime edu- 
cation program relating to the national 
strength at seg. With all the purpose and 
prestige of the League backing up the Navy- 
industry team, I am confident that SABMIS 
will be on schedule and, on that day, we 
will have taken a long step towards the 
preservation of this maritime nation, 

CHARLES F. DucHEIN, 
National President, Navy League of the 
United States. 


Innovation in Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, each 
month, American Builder magazine 
nominates “Innovators of the Month.’ 
In the August issue of the magazine; one 
of the persons nominated was Anthony 
J. Furlan, president of the Pittsburgh 
Building Trades Council and a member 
of the board of directors of ACTION- 
Housing in Pittsburgh. Mr. Furlan has 
come up with a simple and workable 
plan to provide jobs for Negroes in con= 


struction crews despite the fact that 
some craft unions reject Negroes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a short 
article describing Mr. Furlan's plan, pub- 
lished in American Builder for August 
1967, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANTHONY FURLAN, PITTSBURGH, PA—UNION 
LEADER 

Few people noticed Anthony Furlan, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Building Trades 
Council, when he took his place at the head 
table of a dinner held to announce ACTION- 
Housing's imaginatiye plan for a large re- 
habilitation 

But when the dinner was over, the main 
topic of conversation was Anthony Furlan. 
The union leader had made a short speech, 
and in the words of Sen. Charles Percy, 
“You've never said so much in so few words.” 
Furlan had said that the unions would cross 
jurisdictional lines, using composite crews, 
and employ a substantial number of Negro 
workers. 

Furlan explained later that the Pittsburgh 
locals “realize rehabilitation is a different 
type of construction and requires a different 
approach,” 

“The integration problem,” says Furlan, “is 
& severe one. I had to come up with a plan 
to promote employment among minorities, 
and I came up with the idea of a composite 
crew. It doesn't matter if some crafts don't 
take Negroes. The device of composite crews 
will make it possible to put minority mem- 
bers to work by drawing from those crafts 
which do take Negroes." 

This,“ says Furlan, is how I propose 
to remove the color barrier and assure an or- 
derly construction pace.” 


More Alarm Voiced Regarding Antigun 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


i OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much public concern over proposed 
antigun legislation facing the Congress. 

Many pro-American groups and orga- 
nizations have spoken with alarm at this 
pending piece of legislation. Two 
thought-provoking editorials related to 
this subject were recently called to my 
attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert two editorials 
from Gun Week, a weekly journal, pub- 
lished at Sidney, Ohio. The first editorial 
is taken from the February 24, 1967, issue 
and the second from the issue of Septem- 
ber 8, 1967. 

Boosy Trap In Came BILL? 

One of the best ways sometimes the only 
way to induce states to pass legislation, so- 
cial reforms or other changes desired by the 
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federal government is by the offer of federal 
assistance funds, 

Various readers have expressed the worry 
that the President's anticrime plan, in which 
he proposes to grant huge sums of money to 
assist states and communities in crime pre- 
vention programs, could result in demands 
for stringent gun control laws as a prereq- 
uisite to receiving the grants. This specula- 
tion is perhaps unjustified, but even if the 
administration has no such motive, the ques- 
tion does deserve consideration. 

Throughout the President's special message 
on crime to the Congress we find references 
to the need for comprehensive plans on the 
state and local level, including legislative 
overhaul, better training and equipping of 
police, streamlining of court procedures, re- 
vamping of penal systems and methods of 
rehabilitating criminals—in short, corrective 
innovations of our entire system of laws and 
law enforcement. 

The President said: “I recommend Fed- 
eral grants to support approved pro- 
grams in action.” 

The question immediately arises, “What 
would it take for an approved program?” 

Perhaps the President answered that ques- 
tion when he later said: “Any effective crime 
control program requires the enactment of 
firearms legislation.” 

What kind of firearms legislation? A few 
sentences later, after outlining the firearms 
bill he has since sent to Congress he said: 
“This legislation . . Will gain added 
strength as states pass firearms legislation 
and licensing laws similar to the Sullivan 
Law in New York.” 

Perhaps we are seeing a pattern where 
none exists, but it would seem that for a 
state or city to be eligible for part of the 
$300 million the President proposes to spend 
next year for law enforcement assistance, 
the administrative bureau could or would re- 
quire Sullivan-type firearms licensing laws. 

Let's backtrack for a moment and look at 
how the President feels about narcotics con- 
trol which, he said, “requires a careful syn- 
thesis of state and federal regulation.” 

He pointed to the “large disparities in 
state laws dealing with dangerous drugs 
He said “If our greatest strength is to be 
brought to bear on drug control, the states 
should act as soon as possible on the type 
of drug abuse control act now being circu- 
lated in model form by the Food and Drug 
Administration, I urge the states to enact 
this law as soon as possible." 

Then his next sentence was: “Any effec- 
tive crime control program requires the en- 
actment of firearms legislation.” 

Are we to see narcotics control and reha- 
bilitation funds withheld from states which 
do not pass the FDA model law? Are we to 
see police assistance and other crime pre- 
vention funds withheld from states which 
do not pass a Sullivan-type firearms licensing 
law? 

We support the President's efforts to pro- 
vide crime control assistance to states and 
cities. But we cannot support specific legis- 
lation to that effect unless the proposed bill 
clearly spells out that no federal agency can 
require the passage of any state or local gun 
control law as a prerequisite for granting 
crime control program funds. 

Otherwise the guh prohibition forces could 
conceivably accomplish through bureaucratic 
regulation—and economic need—what they 
have not been able to accomplish through 
the legislative process—the spread of uni- 
versal firearms licensing laws. 


At LONG Last... ENFORCEMENT! 


Many must have been amazed a few days 
ago when H. Rap Brown, militant leader of 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, was arrested by Department 
agents and charged with violation of the 
1938 Federal Firearms Act, a law most news- 
paper readers, and apparently some con- 
gressmen, don't know exsits, 
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The little-known (outside the gun world) 
provision under which he was charged pro- 
hibits a convicted felon or person under in- 
dictment from transporting, having trans- 
ported, or receiving a firearm— 
or ammunition across state lines. 

The federal agents charged Brown with 
violating the 1938 federal law by carrying a 
carbine and ammunition from Louisiana to 
New York while under a Maryland indict- 
ment on a charge of inciting to riot. He was 
on his way to a rally in racially tense Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, scene of rioting earlier this 
year, where local law enforcement officials, 
National Guard officers and FBI agents had 
already mapped plans for “any eventuality” 
that might have accompanied his visit. 

Bond was initially set at an unusually high 
$25,000, for the alleged offense was termed 
“serious” by the U.S. Attorney's office, The 
high bond effectively prevented Brown’s 
Ohio visit and conceivably could have helped 
prevent another outburst of violence. 

Government officials have been making 
much noise about “the lack“ of federal gun 
controls, citing the frequency with which 
convicted felons have slipped into states with 
“lax” 
venting tough local and state laws. 

By charging Brown with violating the 1938 
act, to the accompaniment of massive publi- 
city, the Treasury Department has let the 
cat out of the bag. In the government's Jus- 
tiflable haste to get“ Brown it has not only 
informed the public that there ARE federal 
gun control laws, but that these laws CAN 
be enforced! 

During the House hearings last spring, In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Sheldon 
Cohen, while supporting the Administra- 
tion’s gun bill, testified that his department 
knew of several hundred cases of out-of- 
state gun purchases by known convicted 
felons. The commissioner, whose agency is 
responsible for enforcing federal firearms 
laws, cited similar cases during the 1965 
hearings and said his agency was contem- 
plating” pressing charges against the crim- 
inals. As we have asked before, how long 
would the Internal Revenue Service “con- 
template” pressing charges against several 
hundred known violators of the income tax 
laws? 

We hold no plea for Brown, but if the 
federal government can “get” him, why can- 
not it “get” convicted criminals who of- 
ficials know have violated the same 1938 
law? The public is justifiably outraged by 
Brown’s sweeps across the nation, his in- 
flammatory speeches, and the shooting, loot- 
ing and burning that often follows in his 
wake. The public demanded that he be 
stopped—and he was stopped, with a federal 
law that government Officials have claimed is 
worthless, 7 

The public also has been outraged by the 
use of guns in crime and the evidence that 
those same officials have presented that crim- 
inais have made state laws ineffective by 
buying guns out of state. Why haven't gov- 
ernment officials shown the same eagerness 
to “get” criminals that they showed in "get- 
ting” Brown? 

How can they plead for a new gun law 
when they have shown an astonishing lack 
of interest in enforcing the old 1938 law? Is 
it conceivable that the Federal Firearms Act 
can be enforced in an attempt to stop riot- 
ing, yet cannot be enforced in an attempt 
to stop other forms of lawlessness? 

The interstate traffic in guns between 
hoodlums has beena rallying cry for the sup- 
porters of the Administration's prohibitive 
gun control bill, but Rap Brown's case, which 
involved four states, proves that the 1938 
federal law could be enforced to stop the 
flagrant violation of state laws. 

When will Treasury Department agents 
begin enforcing this 29-year-old law in the 
case of mere criminals? 


laws to buy firearms, thus circum- 
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Writers From Hartford Courant Discover 
Why Hawaiians Do Not, Leave Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that Hawaii was discovered“ 
three times—originally by a Polynesian 
seafarer plying the broad reaches of the 
Pacific Ocean in an outrigger canoe more 
than 1,000 years ago. Some say the Span- 
ish first arrived in 1555, and history re- 
ports that the British navigator, Capt. 
James Cook, first sighted Hawaii in 1778. 

Modern-day visitors and voyagers 
from many lands, however, are still dis- 
covering the breathtaking scenery of our 
beautiful islands. Another island secret 
recently discovered by two writers visit- 
ing the Aloha State explains why Ha- 
waiians do not leave Hawaii. 

The views of Shirley and Bob Sloane, 
of the Hartford Courant, also help to ex- 
plain the upsurge in travel to Hawaii this 
year. 

I take pleasure in inserting in the 
Recorp their engaging and perceptive 
article entitled The Waikiki Tourists 
See,” which appeared in the September 
19, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin: 

Tse WAIKIKI TOURISTS SEE 


Hawali may be the only place in the West- 
ern world where hotel men don’t complain 
about the help situation. 

In Europe the hand drain has become as 
serious as the brain drain, And if the cooks 
and waiters are migrating to the United 
States, it seems they work in tourist-type 
trades just long enough to learn English and 
then go on to bigger and better things. 

Hawaii's secret is that Hawallans simply 
don't leave Hawaii. Did you ever meet a 
Hawalian living on the mainland? They 
may leave the sugar fields; who wouldn't? 
But it's not just because catering to tourists 
is easier work. It’s also because they have 
that natural outgoing warmth travelers read 
about in the tourist folders of every coun- 
try but rarely find. Hawalians love people, 
they love life, and above all they love 
Hawail, 

They enjoy it so much that tourists often 
feel they're missing most of the fun. Oh, 
visitors may don muumuus and put flowers 
in their hair and take thë daily free hula 
lesson on the hotel patio, But it isn't the 
same, and they often go back to the main- 
land with a defeated look about them, won- 
dering why they don't feel like smiling, sing- 
ing and dancing all the time the way of Ha- 
walians do. 

The reasons for this attitude about Ha- 
wail are best summed up as What's Not to 
Like?” 

The sun shines most of the time, and if 
you're a Hawaiian of Polynesian or Oriental 
extraction, as most are, you have enough pig- 
ment in your skin not to worry about sun- 
burn like the malihinis do. 

The surf is almost always up somewhere, 
and if you're Hawaiian you know how to 
surf. The fish are jumping, from the 
mahimahi off Oahu to the monster marlin 
on the Kona coast. And if all else fails to 
keep up your spirits, you turn on the radio 
and hula, because there's always twangy 
Hawaiian music playing, and if you're 
Hawaiian you know how to hula. You'd 
better—your parents probably started giving 
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you lessons at the age of four, even if they 
had to go without television to pay for them. 

You never, ever, dress up. The shapeless, 
colorful muumuu covers everything and 
touches nothing, so ladies happily eat and 
get fat. We've been asked whether it's true 
people wear hats and gloves in New York 
and Chicago. There is only one restaurant in 
all the islands that requires men to wear 
coats and ties, the Monarch Room of the 
venerable Royal Hawaiian Hotel. But the 
performers are barefooted and aloha-shirted, 
No wonder they think mainlanders are nuts, 

The well known racial mixture of Ha- 
Wwali—Polynesian, Chinese, Japanese, Korean 
and Filipino, with dashes of Portuguese, 
Spanish and Angio-Saxon—makes for one of 
the most exotically beautiful people in the 
World, It also turns racial prejudice into a 
futile exercise for eyen the most dedicated 
bigot. Who exactly is superior to whom, and 
what percentage of him? 

The relaxed atmosphere makes it feasible 
for Hawalians to good-naturedly poke fun 
at each other's racial characteristics. Local 
entertainment is often studded with a kind 
of Polynesian calypso that takes off an the 
Ways and manners of Japanese grocers or 
Chinese launderers to the utter delight of 
the locals and utter confusion of mainland- 
ers, to whom it would be unthinkably bad 
taste on the mainland. 

Enough Americana has been injected into 
Hawaii so that it is not, as might be ex- 
Pected, lazy-poor. Most Hawaiians happily 
hold down two jobs, maybe a policeman by 
day and an ukulele player by night. And 
Honolulu has been booming so that it is al- 
Most unrecognizable eyen If you saw it only 
& year ago. 

Only 20 years ago there was just a hand- 
Tul of hotels spread across Waikiki Beach. 
Now new ones, as well as giant high rise 
condominiums, have sprung up like concrete 
Mushrooms all over the area. 

The huge Ilikai apartment-hotel complex 
dwaris everything around it. The facade of 
the new Bank of Hawall building is honey- 
combed with interlacing concrete arches. 
Ten minutes drive from Waikiki, the plush 
New Kahala Hilton surprised everyone but 
Canny Conrad Hilton by being as successful 
as any Waikiki hotel ever was. And all over 
the volcanic mountains ringing peed lux- 
ury housing developments el eyen 
higher. 


Because Hawaii has no clearly definable 
tourist seasons the way most resorts do, it 
is surprisingly reasonable, and prices are the 
Same all year, Rooms in even luxury hotels 
Cost hardly more than haif what is charged 
in comparable Florida or Caribbean resorts, 
and comfortable modest apartment hotels 
Off the beach, often with cooking facilities, 
Offer accommodation for as little as $8 and 
$10 a room. 

Food tastes have been standardized to 
either Oriental or simple American-modern, 
with the result that eyen a full course steak 
dinner in a top restaurant should cost no 
more than about $7. And there are many 
Cheaper. 

Hawaiians don't want to milk the tourists 
and get rich. They get their milk from co- 
are and were born rich, What's not to 

e? 


President Johnson’s Leadership in Con- 
sumer Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Week, during ceremonies at the White 
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House, President Johnson reaffirmed his 
administration’s commitment to meet 
the needs of the American consumer. In 
remarks made in the Rose Garden to a 
group of presidents or other top officials 
of many of our national yoluntary civic, 
community, church, labor, and public 
service organizations, the President 
reiterated his position that the slogan 
“let the buyer beware” has no place in 
our society. 

It was my privilege to be present in 
the Rose Garden when President John- 
son met with consumer leaders to out- 
line his continued support for the legis- 
lation he has recommended to the Con- 
gress for the protection of the American 
public from unsafe or deceptive products 
and from predatory selling or credit 
practices which keep the poor in a per- 
petual bondage of debt and despair, and 
which cheat even the sophisticated pur- 
chaser: 

The group of national leaders gathered 
in the Rose Garden to hear the Presi- 
dent had been summoned to the White 
House by Betty Furness, special assist- 
ant to the President for consumer af- 
fairs. I was glad to hear the President 
stress the importance of Federal, State 
and local efforts, including the full par- 
ticipation of voluntary organizations, to 
“improve the quality of consumer edu- 
cation in this country.” 

I was particularly pleased that the 
President used this occasion to express 
once again his strong support, and that 
of his administration, for effective 
truth-in-lending legislation “to assure 
that a-consumer, shopping for credit, 
knows. exactly what he is paying in in- 
terest costs.” 

He stated: 

These credit costs should be expressed at 
an annual percentage rate. 


This, of course, is the toughest nut 
to crack in the truth-in-lending legisla- 
tion as it affects open-end credit usually 
referred to as revolving credit. 

JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION'S UNPRECEDENTED 
RECORD ON CONSUMER LEGISLATION 

As Vice President, Lyndon Johnson 
worked diligently to help enact consumer 
legislation recommended by President 
John F. Kennedy in his consumer mes- 
sage of March 1962, which was the first 
message of its type ever sent to Congress. 
After he became Chief Executive, Presi- 
dent Johnson recommended additional 
far-reaching consumer legislation to 
Congress and succeeded, during the 89th 
Congress, in achieving enactment of an 
unprecedented body of consumer law. 
The legislation is now helping to set new 
standards of consumer protection. As the 
President stated last Friday: 

We are creating a consumer ethic that is 
fair both to the seller as to the buyer. We 
are going to be unrelenting in our efforts. We 
are going to stay on the job. We are going 
to pursue it every day. We are going to win. 


In his remarks, the President not only 
listed the achievements of the past 
several years in consumer legislation but 
called for renewed effort to enact those 
consumer bills still awaiting passage. 
Under unanimous consent, I am priv- 
iliged to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp President Johnson’s remarks of 
September 22 before the heads of na- 
tional voluntary organizations partici- 
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pating in the consumer conference called 

by the President’s Special Assistant for 

Consumer Affairs, as follows: 

REMARKS. OF THE PRESIDENT BEFORE THE 
CONSUMER GROUPS, THE Rose GARDEN, 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1967 
Miss Furness, Congresswoman Sullivan, 

ladies and. gentlemen, I am sorry I am late. 

I am very happy that Mrs. Sullivan, who is 

a champion of our cause, could be here with 

you this morning. 

The people that all of you represent—the 
American consumers—are very much in our 
mind and we are concerned with many good 
things about them, and some problems they 
also have. 

We are happy that we believe in this coun- 
try our American consumers enjoy the high- 
est standard of living of any people in the 
world. 

We are very happy that that standard has 
constantly risen during the last four years, 

There are more than 7 million more people 
working today, contributing to that economy 
instead of draining from it. 

In the last three months, we have put 
more than 1.5 million people on new jobs, 

Real income has risen about 17 percent for 
the average American. 

The net financial wealth of the American 
families has risen $150 billion. 

These statistics are important only be- 
cause of the thing I want to say now. 

Prosperity and progress are good, but they 
are all good. They bring probiems with them. 
As new materials are created, as new inven- 
tions come on the market, as new methods 
of financing are devised, as new sales pitches 
are made, we must be constantly on the look- 
out for the dangers that accompany them. 

That is Betty's job and that is your job. 
That is Mrs, Sullivan’s job. That is a matter 
of great moment and concern to me, 

We feel the consumer should have the 
satisfaction and the security-of knowing that 
he is not being taken unfair advantage ot. 
The slogan “let the buyer beware” has no 
piace in our society. 

Our consumers, we think, here at the 
White House, have the right to expect safety 
in the products that are sold to them. 

They have the right to choose between a 
variety of products and to exercise a choice, 

They have a right to be fully informed 
about the products they buy—and this cov- 
ers everything from telling them the honest 
weight of a food product to spelling out pre- 
cisely how much money they will be paying 
at an annual percentage rate on a loan. 

We feel they have the right to have their 
views of matters of national importance 
represented in the highest councils of their 
country and their government, 

We have tried, since the days I was Vice 
President, in this Administration and the 
preceding one. We have made a great and 
constant effort to try to assure these rights. 
We have tried to secure for the consumer his 
rightful place in our economy. 

It has not been easy—special interests have 
usually fought us every step of the way— 
but I believe we have come a very long way 
in this consumer field, relatively speaking. 

The 89th Congress, which some rightly 
called the consumers’ Congress, saw its re- 
sponsibilities to the consumers of America— 
meaning all Americans—and they did the 
following things about them: 

The Truth in Packaging Act—which as- 
sured the buyer will know what he is pur- 
peeing how much it weighs, and who made 


The Traffic and Highway Safety Acts— 
which have begun our all-out attack on the 
mounting toll of death and destruction on 
our highways. 

The Child Protection Act—which will safe- 
guard our children from hazardous toys. 

And bills providing for increased insurance 
protection for people who place their savings 


on deposit. 


That is past..We don’t want to live in the 
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past. We don’t want to spend our time talk- 
ing about the past, except to provide an ex- 
ample that we can learn from and emulate. 

Because of that progress, we have felt en- 
couraged. If we could do this in the 89th 
Congress, what should we try in the 90th? 

We have 12 actions that we have urged 
the Congress to take in behalf of the con- 
sumer. 

They include the Truth in Lending Bill, 
which Mrs, Sullivan has done such yeoman 
service upon. I want to publicly acknowledge 
and congratulate her. 

That is legislation to assure that a con- 
sumer, shopping for credit, knows exactly 
what he is paying in interest costs. 

We have many others. I will just name a 
few. 

One includes the amendments to the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. That is legislation to 
prevent accidents, to make clothing and 
household items much safer for all of us. 

Betty Furness has worked on that legisla- 
tion, was before the Congress for all of us 
on it. 

I can say that our legislative package cov- 
ers everything from making meat more 
wholesome to the safe movement of natural 
gas by pipeline. 

We are trying to do everything we can to 
see that the consumer is protected. We will 
not achieve that this year. We didn't in the 
89th Congress; we won't in the goth Congress. 
We will be working on it when they have the 
100th Congress. But we are breaking down 
old barriers. 

We are setting new standards. We are cre- 
ating a consumer ethic that is fair both to 
the seller as well as to the buyer. We are 
going to be unrelenting in our efforts. We 
are going to stay on the job. We are going 
to pursue it every day. We are going to win. 

Betty is our leader in this field. I look to 
her and her office as my eyes and my ears 
in the consuming area. What she knows I 
can have a part of. What reaches her usually 
reaches me. 

I want to ask each of you to talk to her 
about the information that you think you 
would like for me to know. I am sure she 
will relay it to me. 

She had barely settled down in this job 
before she started planning this get-together 
here today. 

I want to express the hope that you will 
work closely with her and with the Consumer 
Advisory Council. I believe this lady is bright, 
dedicated and determined. I believe she is 
going to make it possible for the consumer's 
voice to be heard loudly, clearly and effec- 
tively, if you give her support and if I give 
her support. 

We have the President’s Committee on 
Consumer Interest. That is a Cabinet level 
committee. It is sorely concerned with the 
consumers. 

I would like you, with Betty, to try to 
work out ways for us to improve the quality 
of consumer education in this country. I 
know this is something that you have been 
devoting a lot of time to, but we must move 
on from just getting the catalog, looking at 
it, and seeing the rating. There are a lot of 
other jobs to be done. 

If we are going to continue to make prog- 
ress, we are going to have to have more than 
just one person working at It. 

You, through your groups and the people 
you speak for, can actively support us and 
be the difference between success and failure. 

What grievances you have we want to 
know. Your consumers can tell you, and you 
can tell Betty. She will tell me and I will 
try to tell your Congressman. 

That is a part of this job. 

Your organizations cover almost every con- 
ceivable area of American life. You are in 
touch with millions of people. That is your 
job, to work with those specific groups that 
add up to millions in the long run. 

Our job is to adequately protect and prop- 
erly serve all of those millions. 
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We don't always live up to their expecta- 
tions. We don't always discharge our respon- 
sibilities as they think we should. But we 
are aware of them. We want so much to be 
equal to them. 

I do feel that the country has moved for- 
ward in the last few years in consumer edu- 
cation and in consumer legislation. It hasn't 
gone as far as it needs to go. How far it will 
go is going to be determined somewhat by 
the way I do my job and Betty does her job. 
And it will be determined a lot by how well 
you do your job, taking the grievances, for- 
mulating them into reasonable, marketable 
suggestions, making them appealing, and 
bringing them in. 

Let's try to effect and devise solutions to 
them. 

This is not something we are going to 
settle this afternoon. It is something we are 
going to have to work at 30 days a month for 
365 days a year. 

There will be great rewards and great 
satisfaction that wil come to us if we can 
take these protective measures and move 
forward in an enlightened way to not only 
serve the buyer well in this country, but to 
be just, reasonable and helpful to the seller. 

We just might as well face up to it. The 
good old days, where a person could make 
the best mouse trap, have his own way about 
what it did and the dangers associated with 
it, all of the prices he charged, the way it was 
sold, the Interest that was requested—those 
days are gone and forgotten. 

The bridge of the railroad now crosses the 
spot. We have turned the horses and the 
carriages out. We are going to try to make 
this Congress and the next Congress an 
improyement on the 89th, which I think 
history will show was more aware of and 
more concerned with the 200 million con- 
sumers of this nation than any Congress in 
all of our history. 

If we can do that, I think the time you 
spend here this afternoon will be well worth- 
while. It will be a great day for every Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Thank you very much. 


Washington: An Election, Fable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in Wednes- 
day’s New York Times there was an 
article entitled “Washington: An Elec- 
tion Fable,” by James Reston. Like the 
old pro that he is, he has thrown a tan- 
talizing pitch and I cannot tell whether 
it is a ball or a strike. I do not know 
whether his intent is to warn the Re- 
publicans that the only way they can 
win next year is by running a peace can- 
didate or whether he has written a pre- 
scription for an honorable peace in Viet- 
nam in 1968. In any event, it is a mag- 
nificent pitch and I believe my collea- 
gues should find it interesting and in- 
structive. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON: AN ELECTION FABLE 
(Bq James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, September 26.—The decisive 
events in the Presidential election of 1968 
took place away back at the end of Septem- 
ber of 1967. At that time the criticism of 
President Johnson on the Vietnam war took 
a vicious turn leading to unforeseen conse- 
quences, 
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Anti-Johnson Democrats began organizing 
a “Dump Johnson Movement." Fifty-two 
members of the House of Representatives 
formally asked the Congress to reconsider the 
the Administration’s war policy. The news- 
papers that had supported him in 1964 
turned solidly against him, and a wealthy 
Democrat in California, in a blazing indis- 
cretion, published a full-page ad in The New 
York Times calling on him to get out. 

The Republicans thus had their oppor- 
tunity, but they didn't know what to do 
with it. The Governor of Michigan, George 
Romney, made the first bid for the Republi- 
can nomination, but he was an honest man 
who said silly things and soon began to slip. 
The former Governor of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Scranton, withdrew from the race for 
personal reasons, and the Governor of New 
York, Nelson Rockefeller, waited to be 
drafted. 


On the Democratic side there was division 
amounting almost to rebellion. Slates of 
anti-Johnson delegates were put forward for 
the nominating convention. Prominent Dem- 
ocratic leaders supported the President in 
public but cut him up in private. Almost a 
third of the Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress ran for re-election while opposing their 
own President's policy on Vietnam. 

THE BENEFICIARY 


The political beneficiary of this confused 
situation in both parties was the former Vice 
President of the United States, Richard M. 
Nixon, a hawk who forgot the dovelsh tradi- 
tions of his party. The more Romney and 
Johnson dropped in the popularity polls, the 
more Nixon came to the fore. He knew more 
Republican county and state chairmen than 
all the other Republican candidates together. 
As Romney faltered, he moved to the left to 
gain strength among the progressives in the 
party, and he won the first two Presidential 
preference primaries in New Hampshire and 
Nebraska, 

At this point, a stop-Nixon drive devel- 
oped. The progressive Republican Governors 
tried to persuade Rockefeller to enter the 
Oregon and California primaries, but he 
refused, Governor Reagan of California, 
popular with the conservatives, gained some 
support at the end, but the liberals, remem- 
bering Goldwater and 1964, rejected him; 
and by the time the convention opened in 
Miami Beach Nixon was so far ahead that 
the last-minute shouts for Rockefeller were 
lost. 

It was a savage campaign centering on 
Vietnam. “I shall go to Salgon,” Mr. Nixon 
announced, appealing to the peace vote. But 
meanwhile he was advocating more bombing 
and promising victory. Then an odd thing 
happened. 

Hanoi, Moscow and Peking reappraised the 
situation, They had fought on in the belief 
that the election would bring them victory 
on their own terms. On one thing they were 
finally able to agree: Nixon was even worse 
than Johnson. He meant more war and a 
more extensive and damaging and riskier 
war, so they reached a decision. 

In the last week of September of 1968, Just 
as the campaign was really getting under 
way, they agreed to talk. On Oct. 7 the 
bombing stopped and on Oct. 15 a peace 
conference started at Geneva. President 
Johnson, abandoning the campaign, headed 
the U.S. delegation, stopping in Paris en 
route for a heart-to-heart talk with de 
Gaulle. Former President Eisenhower, in a 
touching ceremony on television at the White 
House, accepted the co-chairmanship of the 
delegation on behalf of the Republicans, 
and Senators J. William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas, Robert Kennedy of New York and 
Everett Dirksen of Illinois went along. 

AND LOSER 

Nothing happened, really. They didn't 
make peace but they talked about it for 
months, All the leaders of the world praised 
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President Johnson and Ho Chi Minh for 
their restraint and appealed to everybody 
to give the conference a chance. Mr. Nixon, 
in Sioux City, Iowa, denounced the whole 
thing as a fraud, but the sentiment of the 
country was for peace, and in the end, his 
campaign speeches were overwhelmed by the 
news out of Geneva. 

George Wallace carried only Alabama and 
Mississippi. Nixon did well in the Middle 
West and the Rocky Mountain states, but 
lost all the big states between the Mississippi 
and Massachusetts. This was not the way 
the Republicans planned it back in 1967, Mr. 
Nixon brought about the negotiations but 
lost the election, and President Johnson 
didn't even thank him for his help. 

Moral: Never make up your mind too soon 
about an American election, and never un- 
derestimate the power of events. 


Safety First in the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, the Chicago 
Daily News has commended President 
Johnson for his account on air safety 
and for his suggestion that the additional 
cost of this program be borne by air 
travel users—passengers and the airlines. 

In view of the timeliness of the Presi- 
dent’s announcement, the News editorial 
should be of interest to all of my col- 
leagues and, therefore, I insert it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

From the Chicago Daily News, Sept. 22, 1967] 
SAFETY FIRST IN THE Am 


Even the occasional traveler will have no 
trouble understanding President Johnson's 
call for expansion of the nation’s air traffic 
control system, Delays in takeoff and landing, 
increasing congestion in and around the 
terminals are the surface symptoms of grow- 
ing danger in the air. 

The airlines’ safety record is remarkably 
good, no doubt about that. But H it is to 
be kept that way in the face of sharp ex- 
pansion in the number of passengers and 
the number of planes in the air, the con- 
trol system must expand, too. A couple of 
recent midair collisions and mounting re- 
ports of near misses testify that more traf- 
fic cops for the airways are a must. 

For immediate relief, Mr. Johnson is ask- 
ing Congress to provide $7,000,000 more for 
air traffic personnel this year. For the longer 
range, he is directing the Federal Aviation 
Administration to draw up plans for new 
facilities, equipment and personnel that may 
carry a price tag of $5 billion or more, 

The President rightly suggests that this 
money come, not from the general taxpayer, 
but from the users of the service—from the 
airlines and their passengers. In the long run, 
this means that the economies promised by 
the new superjets will be offset by higher 
landing fees, taxes on jet fuel, and the like. 

The new planes will enable the airlines to 
absorb some higher costs, but expected cuts 
in air fares probably will not materialize, 
and higher fares may be required. 

Tuts is not likely to deter travelers from 
taking to the air in ever-increasing numbers. 
The saving in time and the relative comfort 
of air travel have long since made it the 
prime mode of long-distance transportation, 
and new airports, feeder lines and short-hop 
jets are bringing the air age to smaller cities 
everywhere. 

But the same factors that have operated 
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to increase air travel beyond all expectations 
have brought it to a point where radically 
new safety measures will have to come into 
play in the near future. The FAA now has 
its planning go-ahead. And the 

should have no complaint. That extra dollar 
or so they may pay for safety couldn't be 
better spent. 


Spending, Inflation, and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter to 
be distributed October 3, 1967, to the 
people of North Dakota’s Second Con- 
gressional District: 

SPENDING, INFLATION, AND TAXES 


At the turn of the century, when people 
spoke of Federal spending they talked in 
terms of millions of dollars. World Wars I 
and II changed the arithmetic to billions. 
Now the word “trillion” is creeping into fiscal 
discussion. 

Since 1947, the Federal government has 
made total cash expenditures of $1,700,000,- 
000,000—nearly one and three-quarters tril- 
lion dollars. Twenty years ago Federal cash 
outlays totaled $36 billion. Now the annual 
rate is up to $160 billion, representing an 
increase of 344 per cent. Over that same 20- 
year period, U.S. population rose from 144 
million to 198 million, an increase of 37 per 
cent. 

In other words, over the last two decades, 
Federal spending has skyrocketed at a rate 
10 times greater than the country’s popu-. 
lation growth, If our national government 
continues to increase its expenditures at this 
rate, a trillion dollar budget will become a 
reality within the lifetime of most Ameri- 
cans. Such a figure would be one-fourth 
larger than the Nation's gross national prod- 
uct in 1967—one-fourth more than the total 
value of all the goods, wealth and services 
generated by all of the people this year. 

Since 1948, gross national product has 
grown from $243.5 billion to $762 billion. But 
more than one-third of this increase is air, 
rather than substance. It represents infia- 
tion. In terms of constant dollars, gross na- 
tional product has about doubled, not trebled 
in 20 years. Ballooning government spending 
has generated inflationary pressures which 
keep gnawing away at the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

Administration spokesmen blame the war 
in Vietnam and the Korean War which pre- 
ceded it for most of the increase in Federal 
spending. But since 1953, when the Korean 
War ended, defense expenditures have in- 
creased by $20.7 billion, up 41 per cent. For 
the same period, non-defense spending by 
the Federal government is up $63.3 billion, 
or 242 per cent. Federal tax collections are up 
$109 billion since 1948, an increase of 241 
per cent. 

Now the Administration seeks a 10 per 
cent tax increase on personal and corporate 
income. Higher Social Security taxes become 
effective January 1. And some excise taxes 
which were scheduled to expire will be con- 
tinued. 

So, with Government taxes and s 
going higher and with inflation continuing 
at a dangerous pace, I have been consistently 
voting for reductions in non-defense appro- 
priations wherever possible, I haye been ask- 
ing whether it is essential that the United 
States get a man on the moon by 1970, 
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whether we are getting an appreciable re- 
turn for our multi-billion dollar investment 
in the war on poverty, whether the billions 
we allocate to foreign aid are actually pro- 
moting American objectives abroad. We must 
assign priorities for programs and enforce 
them. If we can't make some appreciable re- 
ductions in non-defense expenditures now, 
with a war-time economy, w. 
that day arrive? 2 
My position will continue to be that re- 
ductions in non-defense spending must have 
k higher priority than increased Federal 
es. 


HOW I VOTED 


Since my last report, I voted: for amend- 
ments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
for expanded grants to States for rehabilita- 
tion services. (Passed). For the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration Ap- 
propriation Act for 1968. (Passed). (Earlier 
amendments to cut some $137 million from 
the bill had been rejected by voice votes). 
For cuts in the foreign aid authorization bill. 
When these cuts failed, I voted against pas- 
Sage of the bill. (Passed). (The critical im- 
portance of one’s vote is evident here, where 
the bill passed by only 8 votes). For the 
Conference Report making appropriations to 
the Department of Defense for 1968. 
(Passed). I voted against a motion to per- 
mit funds under the bill to be used for con- 
struction of naval vessels in foreign ship- 
yards. (Defeated). For a bill to extend for 
one year the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to indemnify farmers forced to 
Temove their milk from markets because it 
contained residues of chemicals approved by 
the Federal government. (Passed). For the 
Partnership for Health Amendments of 1967. 
(Passed). Consistent with my earlier vote 
on the Rat Bill, I voted against an amend- 
ment providing funds for rat control. 
(Passed). For a bill to amend the public 
health laws relating to mental retardation. 
(Passed). For the Public Broadcasting Act 
of 1967. (Passed). I earlier voted for a recom- 
mittal motion designed to delete the public 
corporation provision of the bill. (Failed). 
For amendments to the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act of 1967 providing 
that grants be made to state agencies (and 
not local organizations) to coordinate 
juvenile delinquency prevention programs. 
„ The Act was then passed by a voice 
vote. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


H.R. 12831, to establish a National Visitors 
Center in Washington, D.C. Enactment of 
this bill would provide a better organized 
transportation system between the many his- 
toric sites in the area. It would also provide 
visitors with the ease and convenience of 
having at their disposal a focal point to plan 
their vacations in the Capital. H.R. 13181, to 
Place a yearly quota on mink imports that 
are in competition with domestic production. 

HAM IMPORTS FROM EUROPE 

The Common Market countries of Western 
Europe have established an export subsidy 
of about 50 cents on a two-pound canned 
ham. Even without this action, foreign hams 
were already coming into the United States 
in considerable yolume, displacing domestic 
pork products and helping to depress hog 
Prices. Present duty on canned ham is only 
3 cents per pound. In fairness to our domes- 
tic producers, such imports should be limited 
either through quotas or higher tariffs. It is 
interesting to note that the Common Market 
countries apply an import duty of nearly $1 
per bushel on U.S. corn imports. This, of 
course, tends to limit U.S. feed grain sales in 
Western Europe and encourages increased 
production there. This puts a “double 
whammy” on American corn-hog producers: 
they must not only pay a high entry fee to 
market their corn abroad but on top of that 
they see it coming back into the United 
States in the form of subsidized ham im- 
ports, Little wonder that American farmers 
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feel they were in the recently 
concluded “Kennedy Round” tariff negotia- 
tions. 

U.S, CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES TOP 3 MILLION 


Executive agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment had 3,012,387 employees in July, up 
from 2,980,159 in June. Major increases were 
6,442 in Agriculture, 4,822 in Treasury, 2,312 
in Commerce, 2,193 in HEW and 1,876 in Vet- 
erans Administration. Cost of civilian em- 
ployment in the fiscal year ending June 30 
totaled $20.5 billion, up $1.8 billion from the 
preceding year. The increase in USDA em- 
ployees for the month is roughly equivalent 
to the decrease in the number of farms in 
the United States for the same period. 

CRIME RATE OUTSTRIPS POPULATION GAIN 


The Nation’s crime rate skyrocketed 48 per 
cent in the last six years while the popula- 
tion increased only 10 per cent. The House 
has acted to strengthen the hand of local 
law enforcement officials by approving the 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice Act. 

THE MISSOURI RIVER LAKES 


Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota 
points out a little known fact: that the six 
man-made Missouri River lakes have a shore- 

Une of 5,940 miles which exceeds the Great 
Lakes total of 5,362 miles. Oahe Reservoir, 
which runs between the Dakota capitals of 
Bismarck and Pierre has a total shoreline of 
2,250 miles, some 400 miles longer than that 
of Lake Superior. 

WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM? 

Senator Norris Cotton (R.-N.H.) says: 
“Recently I received a letter from a house- 
wife whose husband makes $6,000 a year, 
whose taxes and cost of daily bread are in- 
creasing, and whose children are reaching 
college age. Her closing words, straight from 
the heart, are more meaningful than any 
speech I’ve heard in the Senate. She writes: 
“Where does the government get its money? 
From the vacations we could never take. 
From the movies we never saw, the restau- 
rant dinners we never ate, the clothes we 
never bought and the savings we haven't 
got. 

OUR TOWERING FEDERAL DEBT 

At the beginning of 1967, the U.S. public 
debt was $329.5 billion. This compares with 
an estimated public debt of $248 billion for 
all of the other countries of the “Free 
World”. It raises the question of whether the 
United States should be receiving, rather than 
giving, foreign aid. 

AGRICULTURE AND FARMING 


I like the story about the farm boy who 
was asked by his teacher to write a report 
on agriculture. He started this way: “Agricul- 
ture is a lot like farming, except that in 
farming you really have to work at it.” 


A Letter to the Speaker From the Republi- 
can 90th Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

A LETTER TO THE SPEAKER FROM THE 
REPUBLICAN 90TH CLUB 
Hon. JOHN McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, House of Representa- 
tives, U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. Speaker: We, as first-term Re- 
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seek your assistance to bring about some 


procedural improvements in the House of 
Representatives. We are vitally interested 
in the Congressional Reorganization Bill 
which appears to be stymied in the Rules 
Committee. We would hope that this impor- 
tant legislation can be brought to the floor 
of the House for early consideration. 

We are also very much concerned with the 
apparent lack of organization relative to the 
“business of the House“. We recommend that 
you schedule our legislative week on a six- 
day basis, beginning on Monday and ending 
on Saturday, until the session has been com- 
pleted. We also seek your leadership in ar- 
ranging the legislative calendar to bring up 
important bilis early in the week, allowing 
ample time for debate and amendments. In 
this regard it might be well to begin many 
of our sessions at 11:00 A.M. instead of the 
customary noon call of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, we are vitally interested in 
expediting the work of Congress. With so 
many urgent problems confronting the Na- 
tion, we belleve many Members of Congress, 
with the support of the leadership, are will- 
ing to knuckle down and work a six-day 
week. As first-term Members of Congress, we 
are deeply concerned about the apparent 
lack of urgency on the part of those who are 
responsible for scheduling the business to 
come to the House floor. We offer this 
recommendation, not so much as a criticism, 
but as a constructive suggestion. 

Thanking you for your ee of 
our request, we are 

Sincerely yours, 

Ben B. BLACKBURN, WM, O. Cowcer, Dan 
KUYKENDALL, Geo. BUSS, EDW, BIESTER, 
FLETCHER THOMPSON, JAMES SMITH, 
Tom KLEPPE, JOHN ZwaąacH, Wm. 
STEIGER, Jas. MCCLURÉ, LARRY WINN, 
Bon PRICE, CHAS. SANDMAN. 

Tom RAILSBACK, ROBT. DENNEY, ROGER 
ZION, Witer Marne, Don RIEGLE, 
Howarp POLLOCK, MARGARET HECKLER, 
Wu. RortH, CHas. WHALEN, SAM 
STEIGER, Guy VANDER JAGT, GARRY 
BROWN, JOHN DELLENBACK, CHALMERS 
WYLIE. 


Profile of Iran 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. ADATR. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the Smithsonian Institution, in co- 
operation with the Iran-America So- 
ciety, opened a preview of photographs 
entitled “Profile of Iran” which depicts 
Iran today and the tremendous growth 


and progress she has made over the past 


10 years. This has only been possible 
because of the dynamic, progressive, 
foresighted, and mature leadership of 
His Imperial Majesty, the Shahanshah of 
Iran, which has resulted in his being 
the stabilizing force in the Persian Gulf. 
Iran is successfully undertaking some of 
the most comprehensive and truly revo- 
lutionary reforms in the free world—the 
areas of universal suffrage, nationwide 
public education, administrative over- 
haul, and land ownership—displaying 
unusual degrees of realism in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable odds. 

The Iran-America Society was formed 
just a few short years ago under the 
leadership of my good friend, Ralph E. 
Becker, with just a handful of people. 
Its membership has swelled to well over 
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590 members, and includes some of the 
truly outstanding individuals in the 
United States. Among the board of di- 
rectors are directors or curators of major 
museums in America that are interested 
in Persian art, including the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of New York City, Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, 
Seattle Art Museum, and the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas 
City. The purposes of the society are to 
foster among Americans and Iranians 
a greater knowledge of the arts, litera- 
ture, science, social customs, economic 
and political patterns, and to develop a 
deeper understanding’ of the similari- 
ties of the Iranian and American 
ways of life. Thus, the society opens a 
wide door to a stimulating and reward- 
ing relationship among the two coun- 
tries and affords the opportunity to meet 
and know statesmen, professional peo- 
ple, and students of Iran and America. 

Mr. Speaker, on the auspicious occa- 
sion of the state visit of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahanshah of Iran, I would 
like to take this opportunity to welcome 
him to the United States and to repeat 
the remarks of President Johnson in his 
toast at the state dinner: 

You have the satisfaction of looking back 
on a most impressive record of progressive 
leadership. You have taught Iran’s people 
that they have in their own strength and 
imagination the power to solve their own 
problems and achieve their own dreams. 

When I visited Iran—just five years ago 
next week—the land reform program had 
barely begun. Today, 50% of Iran's rural 
families farm their own land. Some 7000 
rural cooperatives have been established 
and 800 extension corpsmen are helping 
farmers acquire new skills. 

This promise of new progress and dignity 
beckons all the Middle East. The people of 
that region have just suffered a great shock. 
But that shock should and must not obscure 
the vision of what they can do to solve their 
problems constructively, peacefully—work- 
ing with their neighbors. 

We stand ready now, as before, to help 
those who ask our help—to strengthen the 
independence of all who seek it in purpose- 
ful partnership. Now as always, we seek no 
domination—by force of arms, by influence 
of wealth, by stealth or subversion. 

We seek to build in brotherhood. We want 
to continue giving and learning—as we will 
again when Iranian and American scientists 
soon begin to study ways to exploit Iran's 
water resources, and to employ the exciting 
new technology of desalting. Our coopera- 
tion will continue to grow in this and many 
other ways. 

But turning the dreams we share into a 
shared reality asks a long journey of both 
our nations. We take heart from the knowl- 
edge that the people of Iran, under Your 
Majesty's leadership, have the fortitude and 
vision to continue their advance, and so in- 
spire all who would follow in hope. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the remarks of 
Mr. James Bradley, assistant secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and of 
His Excellency Hushang Ansary, Ambas- 
sador of Iran, on the occasion of the 
opening of the “Profile of Iran” exhibit, 
August 17, in the Appendix of the Ræc- 
ORD: 

REMARKS OF JAMES BRADLEY, ACTING SECRE- 
TARY, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, AUGUST 
17. 1967, AT THE OPENING oF THE EXHIBI- 
TION, “PROFILE oF Iran” 


Your Excellency, Distinguished guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, On behalf of Secre- 
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tary S. Dillon Ripley and the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and as Assistant 
Secretary, I welcome you here today for the 
opening of this fine exhibition of photo- 
graphs and fine arts, representing a “Profile 
of Iran.” As perhaps a great many of you 
know, this is not the first time that the 
Smithsonian has sponsored an exhibition 
concerning Iran. Just a few years ago, in 
1964, the magnificent exhibition titled 7.000 
Years of Iranian Art,” was exhibited by the 
National Gallery of Art. This exhibit was then 
circulated throughout the United States un- 
der the auspices of the Smithsonian’s 
Traveling Exhibition Service. 

The Smithsonian is popularly known for 
its museums and art galleries. Behind the 
facade of these exhibitions, however, there 
is a community of scholars, of historians, sci- 
entists, and art directors. These are the men 
and women who pursue research in the tra- 
ditional fields of history, science, and art; 
curate the national collections of about sixty 
million specimens and other objects of great 
interest and value; publish the results of 
their investigations and studies; and provide 
the essential professional support for the 
program of exhibitions in the galleries and 
museums. . 

As one other example of our Interest in 
Iran, a survey of traditional Iranian arts and 
crafts has been carried out this year by a 
grant under the auspices of our program in 
Ancient Technologies. And during this sum- 
mer, the Smithsonian is joining Harvard 
University and the Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration in sponsoring an expedition which 
hopes to locate, in Iran, man’s first source of 
tin. 
Today, we view this splendid photographic 
exhibit, A Profile of Iran“ —one more Co- 
operative activity bearing upon Iranian life 
and culture and accomplishments, with 
which the Smithsonian is happy to be asso- 
ciated. 

In arranging this exhibition, Mr. Ralph 
Becker was most active. Ralph Becker is 
President of the Iran-American Society and 
is an old friend of the Smithsonian, with a 
heartwarming record of donations to our col- 
lections of political memorabilia; a dis- 

American; an eminent lawyer and 
civic leader who has dedicated himself to 
the cause of expanding cultural relationships 
between Iran and the United States. Mr. 
Becker also serves as General Counsel of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, an affiliate of the Smithsonian. 

It is now my pleasure and honor to intro- 
duce the Guest of Honor and the Patron 
of this show; a man of distinction and excep- 
tional attainment, who has served his coun- 
try as Economic Counselor in the Far East, 
Deputy Minister of Commerce, Ambassador 
to East and West Africa, Ambassador to Pak- 
istan and to Ceylon, Minister of Information, 
and now Ambassador to the United States. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, His Excellency, the 
Ambassador of Iran, Hushang Ansary. 


Text or SPEECH BY AMBASSADOR HUSHANG 
ANSARY, OF IRAN, AT THE OPENING OF THE 
EXHIBITION “PROFILE OF IRAN”, AT THE 
SMITHSONIAN Institution, Avcusr 17. 
1967 
Your Excellencies, Honorable Guests, Ladies 

and Gentlemen: 

It ls a pleasure to welcome you ali to this 
Exhibit, so that you can actually get a 
“Profile of Iran! in fact, two profiles: one 
the past, and the other the present with all 
ite portent for the future. 

Of Iran's glorious past, it is hardly neces- 
sary to tell a long story. It was, as we all 
know, the birthplace of great leaders. Cyrus 
the Great, founder of the Iranian Empire, 
still stands as a man admired by the West 
as well as the East. Darius and others who 
followed brought honor and fame. It was 
also the cradle of civilization. The marvelous 
creation of Iranian carpets, the elegant 
caligraphy, the miniatures, the illuminated 
manuscripts, the scholars, the artists, and 
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the poets are known the world over. Its con- 
tributions to the world of art and culture, 
to acience and medicine, to architecture and 
literature are indeed a source of pride to 
every living Iranian. 

Of Iran today, on the other hand, we do 
have a story to tell: the story of the revolu- 
tion of the Shah and the people—one that 
opens a bloodless, contemporary path to the 
rapid change so urgently desired by more 
than half the population of the world liy- 
ing in developing nations. It is an integrated 
series of basic reforms designed to solve at 
root-level chronic problems typical of most 
developing countries, The techniques em- 
ployed in reaching these goals do not follow 
doctrinaire blueprints taken either from 
East or West. They are directly related to ex- 
isting local institutions and traditions. They 
are directly related to existing local institu- 
tions and traditions. They have in common 
with all truly national movements certain 
distinotly national characteristics, which can 
be fully understood only with a knowledge 
of Iranian society, history and geography. 
But the principles involyed transcend na- 
tionality and are at home In all progressive 
nations sincerely striving for a more ethical- 
ly satisfying world of shared prosperity and 
greater human freedom. 

Seen as an integrated program, the reyolu- 
tion called for the liquidation of the great 
feudal estates, which has to date brought 
more than 2,400,000 farmers the ownership 
of latids they tilled. 

The urban worker was to find a place in 
the reyolution through a share in the profits 
of rapidly expanding industry, as, by the 
end of 1966, the great majority of the 340,000 
productive establishments in operation in 
Iran announced profit-sharing arrangements 
with their workers. 

The democratic processes were advanced 
through a dynamic revision of the electoral 
laws, reflecting the social changes in the 
society by granting voting and other equal 
rights to women and by creating a broader 
base of better informed voters and a wider 
choice of candidates. 

Social justice was to have legal force in 
rural areas through the establishment of 
Equity Courts in the villages to fill the 
vacuum left by the withdrawal of the old 
system of “Landlord Justice”. 

And, finally, social and economic support 
was given the farmers and their families by 
what has since proved to be a brilliantly con- 
ceived plan, making use of routine military 
draft of young high school graduates in a 
coordinated battle against rural poverty, 
ignorance, Isolation, backwardness and 
disease. Today, over 10,000 young men 
serve in the Literacy Corps, Health Corps, 
and the Development and Extension Corps, 
which were thus created. 

The gap between noble intentions and the 
implementing of urgent reforms is too often 
regrettably wide. But I take pride in saying 
that, in our case, the reforms were imple- 
mented with considerable success almost 
from the start, sweeping the small power- 
elite from domination and speeding Iran on 
the road to membership with the more ad- 
vanced industrial nations. 

Along with success in social reforms, there 
have been phenomental gains in the imple- 
mentation of our development programs, In 
1965, the Gross National Product in Iran 
rose by 11.9%, and, in 1966, by 9.8% —in 
both cases one of the highest in the world. 
Last year industrial investment rose by 16%. 
Whereas, in 1953, our total imports amounted 
to only $115-mililon, in 1966 it reached al- 
most one billion. 

The prosperity and stability thus gained, 
coupled with fantastic potentials, have gone 
a long way to attracting a great inflow of 
tourists and of foreign capital to Iran. 

For all this the Iranian nation owes a debt 
of gratitude to the initiative and farsighted- 
ness of its dynamic leader. His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahanshah of Iran, who de- 
clared a long time ago that to reign over a 


` 
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land beset with poverty and illiteracy is no 
source of pride or satisfaction, The Shahan- 
shah set the revolutionary goals before the 
nation in the national referendum of Jan- 
uary 26, 1963. Said he, andI quote: ~ 

“We set ourselves to accomplish far-reach- 
ing social reforms, economic reconstruction 
commensurate with democratic ideals, de- 
velopment of education, international co- 
operation and respect for moral beliefs, as 
well as individual and social freedom.” 

The revolution can now be examined not 
simply for the goals promised in the first 
flush of enthusiasm, but for what has actu- 
ally been accomplished. The present Exhibit 
is thus brought to you not only to illustrate 
seventy centuries of Iran's history, rich 
heritage and culture, but also to portray her 
achievements of the past decade. The work 
ahead is still vast, allowing for no complac- 
ency; but what has been accomplished is 
most encouraging and, to all of us, highly 
rewarding. 

Before concluding, I wish to express my 
sincere thanks to the Regents and the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, as well 
as to the distinguished President and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Iran- 
American Society, for their kindness in ar- 
ranging the Exhibit and for their whole- 
hearted support and invaluable contribu- 
tion toward better understanding and closer 
cultural-ties between Iran and the United 
States, - 

I now take pleasure in inyiting you all to 
view the Exhibit. 


Mr. Speaker, His Imperial Majesty the 
Shahanshah of Iran is respected and 
admired not only by his countrymen, but 
the entire world and is a beacon of light 
in the Middle East. 


ABC’s Biased “Africa” Program: 
More Correction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co.'s recent screening 
of “Africa” continues to bring wide- 
spread comment in many quarters. 

The network's presentation was so ob- 
viously biased and one-sided that cer- 
tainly the Federal Communications 
Commission should order the granting 
of equal time under the so-called fair- 
ness doctrine. 

I have previously inserted in the Rxc- 
orp statements by the Ambassadors of 
the Republic of South Africa and Portu- 
gal in regard to the many distortions in 
this lengthy documentary which were 
beamed toward American viewers. 

It is most regrettable that ABC, which 
ranks a poor third in viewer popularity 
among the major networks, has so little 
concern for truth and accuracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I follow my remarks with 
a statement issued by the Honorable K. 
H. Towsey, of the Rhodesian Office of 
Information: 

Comments By K. H. Towsey, oF RHODESIAN 

INFORMATION OFFICE, ON ABC's “AFRICA” 

PROGRAM 


I thought it was a very interesting trav- 


-elogue. I wouldn’t presume to comment on 


its treatment of countries other than my 
own except to say in general terms that I 
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thought the tone of the program's observa- 
tion tended to be judicious in the case of 
black-ruled Africa and malicious in the case 
of white-ruled Africa. For a country that is 
supposed to be a threat to world peace, I 
thought Rhodesia received very parsimonious 
attention. I was rather amused to find it de- 
scribed in terms of British colonialism. De- 
pending upon the ideological spectacles that 
you wear, there are many phrases that can 
be used to describe the situation in Rhodesia, 
British colonialism, by which Rhodesia has 
never been touched, is certainly not one of 
them. 

I think Howard Smith's summary struck 
a sensible note in offering the advice about 
Africa: “Don’t push.” It calls to mind some 
similar words of dispassionate wisdom of- 
fered during Congressional hearings on 
South Africa's policies by Professor Charles 
Burton Marshall of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, when he recommended that the best 
thing that the American Government and 
people could do about South Africa would 
be to “simmer down”. If ABC's program has 
had that effect on the viewer, it will bave 
been well worth the effort. 


Grand Jury Rebukes Pampering of 
Criminals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the summer riots and 
the ever-increasing crime rate, it is re- 
freshing to hear that the grand jury No. 
1, of the District of Columbia, has spoken 
out in such a constructive and forceful 
manner. * 

The unprecedented letter, supported by 
all 23 members of the grand jury, states 
that the “pendulum has swung too far” 
in regard to consideration given to crimi- 
nals. I, therefore, commend to my col- 
leagues the following article: 

GRAND Jurors CHARGE CURBS IN CRIME FIGHT 

The outgoing Grand Jury No, 1 for the 
District of Columbia, in an unprecedented 
move, yesterday sent a letter to the editor of 
The Washington Post strongly attacking 
what it called the limitations imposed upon 
police, prosecutors and judges in their fight 
against crime. 

The letter was signed by 19 of the 23 mem- 
bers of the jury with a notation that the 
remaining four, although unable to be pres- 
ent at its composition, gave their approval 
to its contents. 

It stated in part that “we feel the pendu- 
lum has swung too far. After two months of 
duty we find ourselves amazed and shocked 
at the exaggerated consideration given those 
who roam our streets indulging themselves 
in acts of the most outrageous nature.” 

“If you happen to murder someone in the 
near future, feel free to confess to one or a 
hundred people. Unless you are informed 
of your rights in the most precise terminol- 
ogy, the odds are that the judiciary branch 
will see to your freedom.” 

Officials of the U.S. Attorney’s office said 
that the letter had been drafted and sent 
without their knowledge or consent. 

Strictly speaking, a grand jury is prohib- 
ited from taking such an action. Each juror is 
under oath not to discuss any phase of his 
activities or cases he hears inside the grand 
jury room. N 
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The jury was dismissed Monday after sit- 
ting five days a week for eight weeks, It was 
predominantly Negro in composition. 


Subscription Television 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, at its recent 
meeting in New York, declared support 
for the proposal of the FCC’s Subscrip- 
tion Television Committee permitting 
subscription television. 

So that we may all review the AFL- 
CIO statement, I include it in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO Executive 
COUNCIL. ON SUBSCRIPTION ‘TELEVISION 
(STV), New Tonk, N.Y., SEPTEMBER 11, 
1967 
A committee of the Federal Communica- 

tions Commission has submitted to the Com- 
mission a report proposing that the Commis- 
sion permit a limited amount of paid 
television, in certain situations and subject 
to certain restrictions. 


THE FCC PROPOSAL 


More specifically, the FCC Committee Re- 
port proposes as follows: 

Type of Service—Over the air subscription 
television (STV) would be permitted. The 
question whether cable STV should be per- 
mitted is reserved for further study, Sub- 
scribers would lease, not buy, decoders which 
would be attached to their sets. The Com- 
mission would not, at least initially, fix the 
rates to be charged. 

Safeguards against preempting of time for 
free TV 

STV would be authorized only in com- 
munities having five or more commercial TV 
stations, including the one authorized to 
use STV, Only one station in a community 
would be permitted to use STV, and it would 
be required, in addition to STV programs, to 
broadcast free TV programs for the normal 
required minimum number of hours. 
Safeguards against preempting of programs 

rom free TV 

STV could not broadcast any movies from 
2 to 10 years old, and could broadcast only 
12 movies more than 10 years old each year. 
Thus old movies would be largely reserved for 
free TV. New movies, l.e. those less than 2 
years old, could be shown on STV, and are 
expected to comprise about 85% of the pro- 
gramming. 

Sports events could not be shown on STV 
if they had been “regularly” televised in the 
community within the preceding 2 years. No 
series type of program, with interconnected 
plot or the same cast of characters, could be 
broadcast over STV. 

No commercials would be permitted on 
STV programs. 

THE AFL-CIO POSITION 

The 1957 AFL-CIO Convention adopted a 
resolution of “Opposition to Pay TV.” The 
issue has not been considered by subsequent 
conventions. 

On August 3, 1967, a meeting was held of 
\affiliates having a direct interest in the STV 
‘proposal. Considerable diversity of opinion 
was expressed by different unions, and by 
representatives of different groups within the 
same union, However, the preponderant view 
was that the FCC should permit STV, sub- 
ject to appropriate restrictions and safe- 
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guards along the general lines of those pro- 
posed in the report, and subject to con- 
tinuing review by the Commission. While 
STV could, if successful, have an adverse ef- 
fect upon employment in some fields, it could 
have a beneficial effect on émployment in 
others; and the belief was generally ex- 
pressed that the development of new pro- 
graming resources would be in the interest 
of the viewing public. 

Now, therefore, be it résolved: > 

The AFL-CIO Executive Counell supports, 
in general, the proposal of the FCC's Sub- 
scription Television Committee that the FCC 
permit Subscription Television, subject to 
appropriate restrictions and safeguards and 
to continuing review by the Commission. 


Native Chicagoan Next President of the 
University of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Hlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending my 
remarks to include the following news 
article from the Hyde Park (III.) Herald 
of September 20, 1967: 

EDWARD LEVI 


A native son has been chosen to be the 
next president of the University of Chicago, 
Edward H. Levi. 

Levi, who lives at 1234 E. 50th, ts the son 
of Rabbi Gerson Levi and the grandson of 
Rabb! Emil Hirsch, Rabbi Levi became the 
spiritual leader of the congregation of Temple 
Isaiah Israel in 1924, the year the synagogue 
at 1100 Hyde Park Blvd. was completed. He 
served as rabbi until his death in 1939. 

Levi's mother, Mrs. Gerson Levi, who Te- 
sides at the Windermore Hotel, 1642 E. 56th, 
is an honorary member of the congregation. 

Rabbi Hirsch was the leader of the Sinal 
Temple congregation for four decades before 
his death in 1923. He was a scholar and a 
member of the faculty assembled for the 
University of Chicago by its founder William 
Rainey Harper. 

Edward Levi attended the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School through high 
school, then earned a Ph.B. degree at the 
university. He took his law degree at the uni- 
versity, then an advanced degree at Yale. 

During the 1940's he held several federal 
posts in Washington but became dean of the 
U. of C. law school in 1950, a position he held 
until 1962. He was acting dean of the univer- 
sity college before being named provost and 
second in command to President George 
Beadle. 

With Beadle, he has worked to reorganize 
the undergraduate departments of the uni- 
versity and to strengthen the faculty of the 
university generally. 

His name had been mentioned as the most 
likely to succeed Beadle ever since it was 
announced that Beadle would retire next 


„year. 


Levi is married to the former Kate Sulz- 
berger Hecht, who also grew up In the com- 
munity. She and her sister Mrs. Bernard 
Moltzer, 1219 E. 50, have been active in local 
community organizations, Just this week Mrs. 
Levi accepted the co-chairmanship of a com- 
mittee of the Hyde Park Neighborhood Club, 
where she is a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Mrs, Meltzer's husband Is a member of the 
law school faculty of the university. 


Edward is a brother of Julian Levl, profes- 
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sor in the Center for Urban Studies and di- 
rector of the South East Chicago Commission. 
Julian Levi has headed the University of 
Chicago's participation in the urban renewal 
and redevelopment of Hyde Park, 


Doubt About L. B. J. Causes War Fears 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Doubt About L. B. J. Causes War 
Fears,” which appeared in the Peoria 
Journal Star of last Monday. 

The editorial comments favorably on 
a speech made by our colleague, Con- 
gressman Bon MicHEL, before the Rotary 
Club of Peoria. We who have served with 
Bor Micuet in the Congress well know 
not only his capacity for analysis on na- 
tional problems but the forthright man- 
ner in which he invariably presents his 
views. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, which makes the 
funds available for all our Government 
operations, foreign and domestic, Con- 
gressman Michl. has an opportunity 
to evaluate every aspect of the various 
problems that beset us. I, too, believe, as 
Bos MIcHEL pointed out, that underlying 
all our problems, including the war in 
Vietnam, is a lack of confidence in the 
administration. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

Dovst Anour L. B. J. Causes Wan FEARS 

Congressman Bob Michel put his finger 


on the source of all the confusion and dis-. 


trust that has made the Vietnam war „di- 
ferent” from previous American tests. 

When he spoke before the Rotary Club 
here, Bob said: “For myself, I should like 
to see the United States succeed in Vietnam. 

“I hope the administration also has the 
same clear-cut objective.” 

This doubt, this lack of confidence, this 
„unsureness about the conduct of our Pres- 
ident, to put it bluntly, is the core of the 
problem. 

Our casualties are a fraction of the losses 
to auto accidents, and less than either gun- 
shot wounds in the U.S. or industrial acci- 
dents—but there is a lack of confidence in 
what is being attempted and how it is be- 
ing attempted that makes the war-loss of 
American lives hard to take, 

Why? 

Bob blamed it on “playing it by ear"— 
the philosophy that “if we gradually do just 
a little bit more, the enemy will someday lay 
down his arms and talk peace.” 

‘After stopping the Communist attempt at 
a quick take-over, says Bob, “we threw away 
our advantage by fighting the war on the 
enemy's terms.“ 

“We have fought a war of gradualism. We 
have allowed the enemy ample time to adjust 
to every turn of the screw.” 

And he added, “It was contrary to all 
sound military strategy.” 

(Michel was decorated for gallantry in ac- 
tion in the Battle of the Bulge, and his con- 
tinuing study and access to top military 
thinking during his many years as a Con- 
gressman had the hard, and real background 
of front-line experience, well performed. War 
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isn't an imaginary condition to Michel, who 
was, himself, wounded in action.) 

He doesn't advocate nuclear weapons, 
bombing civilian centers of a ground inva- 
sion of North Vietnam. 

He does advocate an efficient waging of 
the war, with decisions based on sound mili- 
tary judgments—instead of political. 

We think the congressman hit the nail on 
the head as to what disturbs many Ameri- 
cans today about this conflict, in part. 

We think it goes farther than that. 

We think many Americans simply distrust 
the President of the U.S. for a variety of 
reasons that go to subjects other than Viet- 
nam. His 1964 campaign was duplicitous. His 
building a personal fortune while in govern- 
ment was questionable. His political life has 
been marked more by cunning than principle. 

This is not a new discovery. 

We commented when Johnson’s popu- 
larity” was at its peak, and all the talk was 
of a “one-party” system in the U.S. and the 
federal government taking charge of all our 
problems, that while “poll-wise” Johnson 
had wide support, it was not deep support. 

Few people responded in ways that showed 
they “identified” with him or trusted him, 
His “big” popularity was simply measuring 
current choices and was not personal in its 
character. y 

We described it as fragile. 

Tt is hard to accept the deaths of Ameri- 
cans when you lack confidence that they are 
fully supported as they go into combat, and 
when you aren't sure but what political ex- 
pediency tomorrow may simply “write off” 
those dead, abandon the cause in which they 
died, and make it all for nothing. 

This war is hard on the American people 
because it is being fought with one eye to 
politics, and because the American people 
lack a basic confidence in the commander- 
in-chlef, in this, and in the guiding prin- 
ciples that seem to have marked his decisions 
through life. 

The real trouble with the Vietnam war is 
that American policy and American support 
and sense of direction rests on this shaky 
base—lack of confidence in our President. 


Air Quality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN ` 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to the proposed Air Quality Act, which 
will shortly come before us for a vote. 
In the Air Quality Act we have an effec- 
tive complement to the Clean Air Act 
of 1963 and its amendments of 1965 and 
1966. This bill would strengthen the 
partnership between the States and the 
Federal Government in the battle 
against air pollution and would hasten 
the day when we can breathe without 
fear. 

In January of this year, when Presi- 
dent Johnson recommended the adop- 
tion of new legislation dealing with air 
pollution, he reminded us of the danger- 
our gases and chemicals with which we 
have filled our air. He recalled the days 
during the Thanksgiving weekend of last 
year, when the Nation watched in horror 
as New York City and the entire eastern 
seaboard lay under a shroud of polluted 
air, which brought death to an estimated 
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168 people in New York City alone. The 
President also reminded us that even 
the ordinary levels of pollution in the 
air of our cities are a serious threat to 
public health. 

There are two provisions of the Air 
Quality Act which I would like to dis- 
cuss. The first would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to designate air quality control re- 
gions throughout the country—regions 
which share the same air supply and- 
which, therefore, should mount coopera- 
tive control programs. Within these air 
quality control regions the States would 
subsequently develop air quality stand- 
ards and programs for their implement- 
ation. To assist in the establishment of 
air quality standards, another provision 
of the act directs the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to con- 
tinue its promulgation of criteria de- 
scribing the health and welfare effects 
of pollutants and to commence publica- 
tion of information on control technol- 
ogy applicable to the sources of pol- 
lutants. 

These provisions reflect the new era 
we are about to enter in the control of 
air pollution—an era in which the scat- 
tered, hit-or-miss efforts of the past will 
be replaced by a scientific, rational ap- 
proach. I am confident that the Air 
Quality Act will prove a valuable tool 
in our continuing struggle with the 
deadly enemy of air pollution and I am 
pleased to support this worthwhile bill. 


The President and the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the newest 
vogue in Washington these past several 
days is to comment on the President's 
handling of the war in Vietnam 

We have heard accusations, guesses, 
armchair strategy, intuitive analyses of 
North Vietnam thinking, and almost 
hysterical calls for peace at any price. 

We have heard these comments from 
presidential hopefuls, from frustrated 
carriers of so called peace messages, 
from bearded peaceniks and yes from 
Members of Congress. 

I often wonder why these people are 
unable to understand that although they 
have the right to unjustly criticize—yet 
the exercise of that right gives aid and 
comfort to the enemy, both by creating 
the false belief that the people of the 
United States do not back the President 
and by strengthening the will of the 
enemy. 

I am convinced that these misguided 
prophets of doom must be chastised by 
every right-thinking American for their 
disservice to our country. 

I herewith incorporate into my re- 
marks an article written by Roscoe 
Drummond which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 25 edition of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, in which Mr. Drummond asks 
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the question “Does the President Want 
Peace?” and then answers that question 
with an unequivocal “yes.” 

Let those who doubt, read this column 
then begin the painful process of cor- 
rect thinking. 

The article referred to follows: 

DOES THE PRESIDENT WANT PEACE?—YES 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.—tThe purpose of this column 
is to try to get at the truth in answer to two 
questions of deep concern: Does President 
Johnson genuinely want to get the Vietnam 
war to the conference table or is he deliber- 
ately putting obstacles in the way. of negotia- 
tions? 

What are the real differences between the 
Administration and its critics as to what 
should be done to get peace talks started? 

The truth is that the President wants peace 
in Vietnam and to get the negotiations going 
just as soon as possible. f 

The idea that Mr. Johnson—or Dean Rusk 
or Robert McNamara or anyone else in the 
Administration—is searching for ways to 
block peace talks is not borne out by the evi- 
dence and is contrary to all political reality. 

There are plenty of Washington corre- 
spondents who are disenchanted with LBJ, 
but their overwhelming judgment is that the 
President is earnestly seeking a negotiated 
settlement. 

And why shouldn't he. 

He doesn't want Amerfcan soldiers killed 
and the best way to stop the killing is to 
get a workable peace. 

He doesn't want to lose next year's elec- 
tion and he knows that the one thing which 
would most insure his reelection would be 
to get a settlement of the Vietnam war. 

His every instinct of humanity and every 
incentive of political survival combine to 
cause the President to do everything to get 
peace short of selling South Vietnam down 
the river. 

Harry Ashmore, the former newspaper edi- 
tor who recently accused the President of 
“duplicity” because Mr. Johnson did not give 
as much weight to Ashmore’s peace feelers as 
he felt he deserved, opposes unilateral with- 
drawal of U.S. forces from Vietnam, 

So does Sen. J, W. Fulbright. So do the 
15 other dove“ Senators who wrote Ho Chi 
Minh that, whatever their criticisms of the 
President, they did not favor withdrawal 
and warned him not to count on the Ameri- 
can home front crumbling. 

Since the main critics of the Administra- 
tion on Vietnam do not favor withdrawal, 
what then are the real differences on peace 
talks? 


The critics hold that the U.S. is to blame 


for not getting the war to the conference 
table. 

The Administration holds that Hanol has 
been completely resistant to every negotiation 
proposal the U.S. has made. 

The critics urge that the U.S. offer one- 
sided incentives to Hanol to begin negotia- 
tions. 

The Administration opposes one-sided 
incentives, 

The critics propose a unilateral de-escala- 
tion of the U.S. of the war. 

The Administration says it would accept 
any reciprocal de-escalation that would be 
agreeable to Hanoi. 

Some suggest that the President go to 
Geneva and announce that he will sit there 
until Ho Chi Minh turns up. 

The Administration doubts such a move 
would be useful. 

The USS, invites the U.N. to act in behalf 
of peace in Vietnam. Hanoi rejects its juris- 
diction. 

The U.S. proposes to reconvene the Geneva 
Conference. Hanoi and its allies refuse. 

These are honest differences, but they do 
not mean that the President is any less eager 
to get a settlement than anybody else. 
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North Vietnam can have negotiations any- 
time it wants—secret or public. The U.S. will 
negotiate without preconditions or with pre- 
conditions, or will negotiate about conditions. 
No gimmick is needed, no intermediary is 
necessary. Hanoi has only to name the date 
and place and the U.S. will be there. 


Meanwhile the South Vietnamese Army 
Was Taking the Weekend Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
is in Vietnam today, presumably to as- 
sist the people of South Vietnam to 
defend their new country from attack 
originating in North Vietnam. It is their 
war, not ours. We are there to help them 
defend themselves. At least that is the 
way this war has been described, and it 
is the way most Americans imagine it 
to be. 


Reading news accounts of the fighting 
in Vietnam gives us an entirely different 
picture, however. Instead of assisting 
the Vietnamese to defend themselves it 
would appear we are taking over more 
and more of the task as our own while 
the Vietnamese show less and less ca- 
ooy to be a part of their own defense 
effort. 


Last Sunday the Arizona Daily Star 
of Tucson, Ariz., reprinted an Associated 
Press account by Peter Arnett summariz- 
ing the activities of the South Vietna- 
mese Army in this joint enterprise, and 
along with the article the Star published 
an excellent editorial commenting on 
this state of affairs. 


Without objection, Mr. Speaker, I will 
insert the text of the editorial and article 
at this point in the Appendex of the 
RECORD: | 

A New HoT VIETNAM POLITICAL ISSUE 
(By Wiliam R. Mathews) 


Elsewhere on this page appears a reprint 
of a news story from Saigon, published last 
Sunday in the Star, which has been made 
more important by events of the last few 
days. The story describes in some detail how 
the South Vietnamese army is engaged in 
avoiding combat, and leaving that un- 
Pleasant job of fighting to the American and 
allied soldiers. 

Thursday morning the Star published a 
report by the Gallup Poll, which emphat- 
ically confirms the importance of this new 
development, and the truth of the reprinted 
news story on this page. 

The Gallup story starts out by reporting 
that the new president-elect of South Viet- 
nam, Nguyen Van Thieu, believes that most 
of the fighting should be left to the Ameri- 
cans! On the other hand, the results of the 
poll, which asks the question, “At this time 
do you think the United States should let 
South Vietnam take on more responsibility 
for the fighting of the war in Vietnam?”, are 
as follows: 

Latest 1966 


TTT saa 77 
FPP——T——T——TTT—TTTTT chaos 11 22 
II 12 16 


Of all the questions put to Americans con- 
cerning the Vietnam war in the past three 
years, none has generated such wide agree- 
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ment as has this one. And, Democrats, Re- 
publicans and Independents all see the issue 
the same way. 

This is shown in the following table: 


Repub- Demo- Inde- 
licans crats pendents 


Yes, should 77 77 77 
a e eea n eS E 11 11 11 
No opinion 12 12 10 


“With Vietnam almost certain to be the 
number one Issue in next year's presidential 
campaign, it is equally certain that the ques- 
tion of South Vietnam versus U.S. partic- 
pation will be widely debated. Already three 
(American) political leaders are on record 
as favoring greater participation in the fight- 
ing on the part of the South Vietnamese.” 

That 77 per cent of, the American people, 
divided equally between Republicans and 
Democrats, agree that the South Vietna- 
mese army should do more of the fighting, 
emphasizes the importance of this as a po- 
litical issue. It prompts the question that, if 
the South Vietnamese people won't fight to 
liberate their country, why should we Amer- 
ican people fight for it? 

Let it be remembered that our involvement 
in South Vietnam started when our govern- 
ment brought in military advisers. At first, 
in 1954, there were just a few, but by the time 
President Kennedy took office there were 
19,000, That these advisers could not get the 
Vietnamese to fight confirms how this apathy 
was present at that time. 

Surely the time has come when President 
Johnson and his military advisers must take 
note of this issue, It emphasizes how our 
lenient, easy-going attitude must be changed 
into a firm, determined one that will call 
upon the new president of Vietnam either to 
get his armies fighting, or leave no other al- 
ternative to the United States but to with- 
draw its forces. If the Vietnamese army will 
not join the American and allied armies 
in a prompt and continuous offensive to bring 
this war to an end by liberating South Viet- 
nam, the present stalemate will continue, 

When 77 per cent of the Democrats and 
the Republicans are beginning to think this 
way, as shown by the Gallup Poll, this sub- 
ject is bound to be a primary political issue 
next year. If President Johnson fails to let 
the world and the new Vietnam government 
know how the Americans feel about this 
South Vietnam apathy, as President of the 
United States, he will be held accountable. 
He is duty-bound to make a prompt and 
serious effort to rectify this astounding situa- 
tion. 

No matter how much we intensify the 
bombing and escalate the war, the unpopu- 
lar fact remains that people who will not 
fight to liberate themselves from an op- 
pressor cannot be liberated. 

Because the story printed elsewhere on this 
page presents a graphic picture of how South 
Vietnam is not fighting, it should be read. 

SOUTH VIETNAMESE LETTING AMERICANS 
FIGHT THE WAR 

(Eprror's Nore: The following dispatch 
from Saigon details South Vietnamese mili- 
tary activity in the Vietnam War. It original- 
ly was carried in last Sunday’s Star. On 
Thursday, the Gallup Poll reported that 77 
per cent of the American people think the 
Vietnamese should take a more active part in 
the war. The United States has approxi- 
mately 480,000 military men in South Viet- 
nam. The Vietnamese army totals 700,000. 
The Saigon story is reprinted today as a 
supplement to the lead editorial located else- 
where on this page.) 

(By Peter Arnett) 

Satcon.—The dispirited Vietnamese army, 
shot through with inefficiency, often lacks 
the will for combat and is increasingly prone 
to let the Americans do the fighting. 

Fighting statistics and a detailed survey 
of field operations bear out this observation 
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In much of the country the Vietnamese 
military effort has steadily tailed off as that 
of Americans increased. 

The size of the South Vietnamese army 
has doubled since 1962, yet the number killed 
has held constant at about 10,000 a year. In 
the first six months of 1967, the army lost 
5.495 men. The statistics are so constant 
from year to year as to raise questions about 
thelr validity. 

By contrast, U.S. forces, having lost 2,532 
killed in the first six months of 1966, lost 
4,909 in the first six months of 1967, when 
the number of Americans engaged had 
doubled. 

Nowhere in the country can the South 
Vietnamese military be sald to have made 
real gains against the enemy. Meanwhile al- 
lied forces, including the Americans, the 
Koreans and the Australians, have wrested 
Vast areas from direct Communist control. 

Events haye shown clearly that the Viet- 
namese army must play its role, and play it 
weil. if there is to be any hope of lasting 
success against the Communists. The Amer- 
ican army is clearly limited in the depth 
it can reach into the countryside to crush 
the foe and hold ground. 

ALLIED SURVEILLANCE 

In no instance, however, have the allles 
began willing to hand over surveillance of 
any of the territory won to Vietnamese units. 
Allied commanders fear the Communists 
Would be in charge again within weeks. 

An extensive survey of the situation es- 
tablished these points: 

South Vietnamese military ineffectiveness 
costs American lives—in the ambushing of 
convoys on roads supposedly cleared by Vlet- 
namese troops, in the mortaring of U.S. 
installations by squads which slip past sleep- 
ing Vietnamese sentries, in sniping by guer- 
rillas who move freely past Vietnamese out- 
Posts. Troops insist on a 5 day week, taking 
Saturdays and Sundays off, while their allies, 
and the Viet Cong go on fighting. 

American battalions seeking to break up 
enemy units operate through the night 
hours. So do the Viet Cong. The South Viet- 
namese quit when the sun goes down. 

Many South Vietnamese operations are 
staged in areas where no guerrillas are known 
to be. Huge troop concentrations are de- 
Ployed in areas where small numbers of the 
enemy are hidden, Outnumbered, the Com- 
mMunists decline to stand and fight. 

Only two of the 44 generals in the South 
Vietnamese forces in 1963 are still holding 
their rank. The others have been purged. 
This has sharply impaired morale in the 
command echelons. 

Desertions from the South Vietnamese 
army are running at the rate of 10,000 a 
Month and are expected to total more than 
400,000 by the end of the year. This is twice 
as many men as the service lost to battle 
Casualties. 

Corruption is common at all levels of the 
army. 

U.S. LOSSES RISE 

The loss of American lives traceable to 
Vietnamese inaction or incompetence is ex- 
Pected to rise directly in proportion to the 
depth U.S, forces deploy in the countryside. 
American battalions already are operating 
independently in districts and villages. This 
trend is expected to continue. 

Some Americans are demanding that the 
United States be given a command role over 
the Vietnamese army, similar to that held 
Over South Korean forces during the Korean 

ar. 

Relays of senior officials from Washington, 
Visiting Vietnam, are being told, “If we have 
to see the war through, we will have to as- 
sume command responsibility eventually. 
Why not start now?” 

There has been an affirmative response to 
these views by most of the Washington visi- 
tors, a reliable source reported. But no in- 
dications of pressure on the Vietnamese at 
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the top levels of government have come to 
light. 

“No one will pick up the ball and run with 
it,” one frustrated U.S. official exclaimed, 

Part of the high-level reluctance might 
stem from the perennial official viewpoint 
that the Vietnamese armed forces are per- 
forming satisfactorily and up to expecta- 
tions, 

THE 1964 PULLOUT 

In February, 1964, U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara predicted that the 
United States would pull out most of its 
troops the following year. 

“I don't believe that we as a nation should 
assume the primary responsibility for the war 
in South Vietnam,” McNamara said then. 

“It is a counter-guerrilla war, it is a war 
that can only be won by the Vietnamese 
themselyes. Our responsibility is not to sub- 
stitute ourselves for the Vietnamese, but to 
train them to carry on the operations that 
they themselyes are capable of.” 

On Aug. 14 this year, Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, the U.S. commander in Viet- 
nam, struck out at critics of South Viet- 
namese military effectiveness. 

“I can say categorically that the Vietnam- 
ese armed forces are making steady prog- 
ress," Westmoreland told an interviewer. 
“They are far better than they were a year 
ago and this is evident from their discipline, 
their performance on the battlefield and the 
successes they are enjoying against the 
enemy.” 

Only last month Gen. Wallace M. Greene, 
Jr., commandant of the Marine Corps, said 
that six visits to Vietnam had convinced him 
that “the South Vietnamese forces are doing 
a first class job” and “are carrying their 
share.” 

On the same day, Rep. Gerald R. Ford, R- 
Mich., the House minority leader, accused the 
Johnson administration of the “shoring up 
of a tenuous military regime” and asserted 
that “the South Vietnamese regular army 
thus far has falled to meet the military 
challenge.” 

Frequent visits to the fleld with Viet- 
namese units, talks with Vietnamese and 
American officers and men, and a close ex- 
amination of results of operations give no 
indication that the Vietnamese military has 
changed much since the days when it was 
fighting the Communists alone and getting 
beaten. 

A typical week of the war shows this trend 
all too clearly, 

In this particular week, ending Aug. 5, the 
80 American combat battalions in Vietnam 
suffered 186 dead and 1,064 wounded in 
operations that ranged from just south of 
Saigon to the demilitarized zone, 

The 100 battalions of Vietnamese regular 
troops operating in these same regions lost 
32 dead and 60 wounded. 

In that same week, U.S. Marines operating 
in the 1st Corps region lost 110 men killed. 

The 30 Vietuamese battalions in the corps 
area lost 6 killed. 

More than 60 percent of the Vietnamese 
killed that week were not in the Vietnamese 
regular battalions. Those deaths occurred at 
the lowest level of war among the neglected, 
low-paid regional and popular forces. 

TOWN DEFENDERS 

The mission of these forces, who comprise 
nearly one-half of the total Vietnamese 
armed forces, ls to defend towns, villages and 
bridges against the Viet Cong. 

They perform this mission from mud, brick 
or concrete outposts, often cringing in fear 
at an approaching enemy, 
attempting to fight off an 


Such an outpost was overrun three times 
in ee tas Route 4. major artery from 
Saigon kong del in three 
in late July. N a 


Casualties often are taken without inflict- 
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ing any upon the enemy. The 479th Regional 
Force Company in Thu Thua district, in 
Long An Province, has not killed a Viet Cong 
in its two years of existence. Yet frequent 
attacks on the company’s position have re- 
sulted in 12 dead and many wounded among 
the regional force men. 

The statistics indicate that only one-third 
of the Vietnamese killed in the war lose 
their lives in offensive operations against the 
enemy. This one-third comes from the regu- 
lar Vietnamese units arrayed in 10 Infantry 
divisions, one armored division, an airborne 
division, and 20 ranger battalions, These 
total 285,000 men. 

The official statistics over the years would 
have you believe otherwise. But there are 
statistics and statistics. 

Wals of all the numerous U.S. advisory 
commands are dizzy with green, red and yel- 
low lines that spiral ever upward, always in- 
dicating greater and greater progress within 
the Vietnamese army. 

At the headquarters of the 4th Corps Re- 
gion at Can Tho, a smiling American colonel, 
an adviser to Vietnamese forces, will tell you, 
“Our percentage of major Operations (one 
battalion or larger) are dropping off this 
year, but the percentage of contact is in- 
creasing, Better Intelligence, you know. 

The statistics don’t say that in all these 
operations, the enemy was given the field of 
battle each evening because government 
forces in the delta like to get home before 
dark. 

How, then, can progress be measured in a 
place like the Mekong delta, still mostly in 
the bailiwick of the Vietnamese military? 

One index is the estimated enemy strength, 
80,000 at last count, half of them tough, 
skilled fighters. A 

The enemy estimate is the same as last 
year, but twice as high as the previous year 
which was twice as high as the year pre- 
ceding that. With the kind of progress being 
made in the delta these days, the Vietnam 
war could last indefinitely. 

In July this year, half as many govern- 
ment troops were killed as in July, 1966. The 
number of enemy killed halved, also, 

STATUS QUO EXISTS 

The truth in the delta seems to be that a 
status quo exists, with the Saigon govern- 
ment hanging on to the province and district 
capitals and the immediate environs and 
with the Viet Cong holding out in their lairs. 

The canals and roads are contested on oc- 
casion, but generally the Viet Cong leave 
them open and collect tribute for their use. 
As has been shown in the rest of Vietnam, 
only the infusion of American troops is likely 
to upset the status quo. This has happened in 
Gia Dinh Province which surrounds Saigon, 
in the Long An Province to the south and in 
Hau Nghia Province to the west. 


groups. They have them on the run, and 
search for them continuously. 


The Intelligent Square’s Guide to 
Hippieland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished author has just published an 
article which I believe every American 
adult should read. The author is June 

wife of our esteemed col- 
league, JONATHAN BINGHAM, of New York. 
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The article, published in the New York 
Times magazine, of September 24, 1967, 
treats a social development which has 
caused great anxiety in our Nation. 

Mrs. Bingham discusses with deep in- 
sight, that very visible though tiny mi- 
nority of our young people, the hippies. 
Her article has value, and all who read 
it will be rewarded with a fuller under- 
standing of what is happening in this 
subculture. 

Though a reading of this analysis does 
not dispell all doubt and apprehension 
about where the hippie movement will 
lead or of its effects upon the young peo- 
ple who embrace it, it sounds a note of 
hopefullness. 

In order that any of my colleagues or 
other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp who may have missed this article 
may have another opportunity to read it, 
I am now inserting it in the RECORD: 

THE INTELLIGENT SQUARE’S Gum To 

HIPPIELAND 
(By June Bingham) 

No generation, it is said, can predict the 
weapons that the next one will use against 
it. Surely few Americans who grew up during 
the Depression and struggled to win middle- 
or upper-middle-class privileges for their 
family would have dreamed that, by 1967, 
some of their most gifted sons and daughters 
would purposely be hurrying from riches to 


ody, these visible, audible and sometimes 
smellable young rebels are loosely called hip- 
pies. Constituting a tiny minority, they are 
mostly white, carefully nurtured and edu- 
cated beyond the average; some were former 
leaders of their class in school. Their young 
Negro counterpart is trying to achieve, rather 
than “drop out” of, higher education and 
professional status; or, if he is trapped in the 
slums, he may turn to addictive drugs, such 
as heroin, which are scorned by the hippies, 
or to violence, which is abhorred by them. 

Within the hippie subculture—mostly ur- 
ban—not all are intelligent and promising. 
Some are mentally ill or not very bright; 
some are merely unformed and seduced by 
the gross simplifications and absolute cer- 
tainties that seem to result from even a rare 
use of LSD or a heavy use of marijuana. 
Mental hospitals throughout the United 
States report a startling drop in admissions 
of the two kinds of schizophrenics whose 
symptoms are similar to nose of someone on 
an LSD trip: the young inappropriately 
laughing hebephrenics and frozenly postur- 
ing catatonics have gone to live among the 
hippies who tolerate them, thus discouraging 
their seeking phychiatric treatment. 

But partly because many hippies are im- 
aginative, articulate and artistic, their world- 
view has spread to the far larger number of 
their well-shod and well-shorn contempo- 
raries, especially to those appalled by the 
American involvement in Vietnam. Hippie- 
dom, in one sense, is part of the Vietnam 
fallout. 

But this is not all that it is. For there are 
hippies in England and Canada, Denmark 
and France, countries not involved in Viet- 
nam or in the credibility gap. 

The hippies are in rebellion also against 
nuclear fission, automation, and bigness in 
industry, labor and government—in sum, 
against everything that diminishes the im- 
portance of the individual. Their slogan is, 
“I am a human being: Do not fold, spindle 
or mutilate.” And their value system is the 
mirror-opposite of the middle-class or square 
system (while the hippie terms himself a 
“human being,” he terms the square “sub- 
human” or “humanoid"), 

If one imagines the questions that a sub- 
urban father could ask of a future son-in- 
law, about family background and religious 
affiliation, academic degrees and career pros- 
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pects, previous record and future plans, the 
hippies would say that None of These Matter 
(they always seem to talk in capital letters). 
What matters, they say, is not what a person 
does but what he is, not outer forms or 
“games,” but “Being At One With Yourself.” 

The hippie phenomenon, once thought to 
be only a passing phase, is probably more 
dangerous to its conforming nonconformists 
than to society as a whole. For the hippie 
minority, though revolutionary, is neither 
subversive nor violent, There has been a re- 
cent divorce between the hippies and the 
New Left. While the hippies reject the capi- 
talist emphasis on mine,“ whether my house, 
my money, my gadgets, my child or my work 
of art, they also reject the Communist prac- 
tice of Joh assignment and restriction of the 
arts and individual freedom. The love-ins, 
while sometimes unattractive, are an im- 
provement over the deafening silence of the 
“cool” young of the McCarthy period, or the 
destructiveness of some beatniks, beats and 
hipsters, those immediate predecessors of the 
hippies. There is no hippie leader like Norman 
Miller, who tried to link the hipster to Black 
Power. 

The squares who wish to alert a hippie— 
or demihippie—to the hidden dangers to 
which he is exposed will find disgust less 
helpful than an attempt to understand the 
hippie transvaluation of values.“ Though 
the hippies’ positive program comprises little 
that is new or practical, their negative stric- 
tures may well be a judgment upon the 
squares’ value system. 

There is nothing new, for instance, in the 
hippies’ privatism (the solipsists long ago 
took it to the end of the line), nor in their 
hedonism (ancient Greece coined the word 
for it), nor In their reversion to the Natural 
(Rousseau promoted the “Noble Savage” 
whether with hair on his face, like the hip- 
pie boys, or under the arms, like the hippie 
girls). Similarly, there is nothing new in the 
hippies’ passivity and pipe dreaming 
(hashish—a stronger variety of pot—has 
been used for millennia). 

The following hippie judgments, however, 
are worth square consideration: 

At a time when sexual excitement by way 
of the media has reached laughable, if not 
obscene, proportions, these boys and girls in 
identical tight pants and shoulder-length 
hair are signaling that the male and female 
secondary sexual characteristics are not that 
important; their form of address for one 
another is Man.“ s 

At a time when racial antagonisms erupt 
on the street, these boys and girls appear re- 
laxedly integrated. The problems of poverty 
and the ghetto—together with those of lei- 
sure—are no problems to the hippies who 
embrace all three. In their own sections of 
cities there is little serious crime and no 
prostitution. 

At a time when national and ideological 
rivalry may lead to nuclear apocalypse, the 
hippies preach, “Make love, not war,” and 
refuse to offer themselyes for service to their 
country lf this means that they may have to 
kill or be killed. 

At a time when Organization Man and his 
wife have been clutching material posses- 
sions not only for health and comfort but for 
prestige and a kind of security, the hippies 
share their food, their pad, their guitars, and 
such cash as they earn or are given. They 
would agree with Joseph Wood Krutch that 
true security depends upon how much one 
can do without, and they are proud of their 
own instantaneous mobility. Some move onto 
the land in small rural kibbutzlike settle- 
ments reminiscent of Brook Farm and other 
19th-century idealistic experiments. Their 
guru, Allen Ginsberg, notes that the only 
technologically complicated item they wish 
to own is a stereo phonograph: 

At a time when some churches have been 
exposed as slumlords and some church mem- 
bership stems from other than religious rea- 
sons, the hippies stretch for spiritual mean- 
ing beyond the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
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This has led some to study Hinduism and 
Buddhism, ancient philosophies too long 
spurned by the West. 

At a time when planning—by government, 
by business, by individuals—is still highly 
touted, the hippies do not bother to turn the 
leaves of the calendar, or look at their 
watches (if they own any), or read or listen 
to the news. They wish to live by whim, by 
spontaneity, by the non-rules of Now, They 
are not interested in what someone else has 
said is right or has planned for them, If 
they feel in the mood they will neglect all 
appointments to marvel at he sight of an 
onion: intricacy and beauty enclosing the 
purity of the Void. In reacting against pres- 
sures of home and school that may have 
started in kindergarten, many are taking 
what Erik Erikson has called a psychologi- 
cal moratorium.” Said a male 26-year-old 
demihippie: We don't know what weill be 
when we're 40; we'll have to wait and see.“ 

At a time of Hidden Persuaders, when poli- 
tics and advertising are frankly based on 
image-making, on fooling as many of the 
people as much of the time as possible, the 
hippies cry, Hypocrisy!“ As for the polite- 
ness and self-restraint that grease the social, 
as well as business and political, wheels, the 
hippies prefer discussion of Birth and Death, 
Creation and Destruction, to small talk. Say 
the Diggers, a leading subgroup in San Fran- 
cisco’s Halght-Asbury section, Normal“ citi- 
zens with store-dummy smiles stand apart 
from each other like cotton-packed capsules 
in bottles.” 

At a time when the American divorce rate 
is one out of four marriages (in California, 
one out of two), the hippies point to square 
hypocrisy in the sphere of sex. Many adults 
who have preached virginity before marriage 
and fidelity after it have practiced neither, 
the hippies say, and many who have prac- 
ticed these have done so out of fear rather 
than love—out of, if you will, a form of 
biological capitalism. 

Says a girl hippie: “What's the big deal 
when a girl hoards a bit of skin just so she 
can exchange it for a gold ring or a ranch 
house in the suburbs?” 

Says a boy: “In the days before the Pill, 
people made a virtue of necessity and praised 
virginity; well the necessity is gone.” 

A physical factor in this new equation, 
in addition to the Pill, is that the average 
age for the onset of menstruation is 12, 
whereas a hundred years ago it was 17; while 
our female forebears—who usually married 
young—had only a year or two between men- 
struation and marriage, a girl today may 
have, because of the length and expense of 
education, more than a decade. 

At a time when the “nuclear family,” just 
two parents and their children, often must, 
because of the father’s job, move away from 
grandparents, uncles and aunts and cousins, 
the hippies have established a form of the 
“extended family” in their pads. Unwittingly 
they may dilute the intensity of Oedipal con- 
flicts that once were lessened by buffers such 
as relatives and, you should excuse the ex- 
pression, servants. This would be “unwit- 
tingly,” because most hippies, in their senti- 
mental or drug-flattened view of human na- 
ture, deny that there is such a thing as pri- 
mal on and essiveness, They 
choose to think of the child as born “beauti- 
ful” and they blame any subsequent destruc- 
tive behavior on the society or the parents 
that warped him (this view includes Hitler). 

Their intention, therefore, cannot be to 
dilute what they deny exists, a denial that 
persists despite the rather stunning evidence 
to the contrary provided by the Bible and 
Sophocles, Shakespeare and Freud, by the 
ethologists who have added “territoriality” 
as a newly observed category of the power 
drive, and by lovingly nutured 2-year-olds 
themselves. 

At a time when many squares assume that 
there has been no historic mutation, that 
nuclear warheads differ merely in quantity, 
but not in quality, from the fire raids of 
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World War II, the hippies insist on historic 
discontinuity. They believe both in the infi- 
nite plasticity of human nature and also in 
themselves as “a new kind of human being.” 

In a limited sense perhaps they are right, 
since theirs is the first post-nuclear genera- 
tion: their impressionable earliest years were 
spent with parents who, for the first time, 
had to face the fact that the future of hu- 
man civilization and of all life on earth had 
been thrown into question. 

Underneath the hippie refusal to sacrifice 
the present on the altar of the future is often 
& black despair which is sometimes relieved 
and sometimes accentuated by the drugs they 
take. Basically they seem to be saying that 
only what they have already enjoyed can- 
not be taken from them. Perhaps, indeed, a 
hipple who faces up to the depth of his des- 
pair is more realistic than the square who 
blocks it out, who meticulously plans his life 
as If his personal future and that of man- 
kind were any longer more than a good bet. 
In a time of rapid change, the radical may 
turn out to be more solidly grounded than 
the stand-patter. 

The hippies are hipped on the value of the 
individual and the disvalue of the state. 
Thoreau is one of their gods. They speak, 
therefore, less about some crazy state in the 
future causing the annihilation of the world 
than of the crazy individual who caused the 
annihilation of one man, a President in his 
prime (it was less Kennedy's program than 
his style that appealed to them). 

Their philosophy of “eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die” is not irrational 
if, in fact, tomorrow we all do die. It is un- 
creative, however, if we and they do not 
die—if, in fact, as seems to be the prospect, 
we live even beyond the age when we can 
contribute to our society or enjoy ourselves. 

The questions raised by the hippies are 
thus often profound ones; but their solu- 
tions, being neither well-thought-out nor 
realistic, are of value mostly when they raise 
other questions. Their greatest contribution 
may turn out to be “set-breaking,” the put- 
on.“ which, though initiated by the “mind- 
expanding” drugs, can be followed without 
these. Primarily this involves an exploding 
of old mental associations, such as, “Love 
leads to marriage; marriage leads to chil- 
dren.” Why? What if they don't? Certainly 
in some hipple pads—though not in all—sex 
has been broken out from the old privacy, the 
old heterosexual one-to-one, the old erogen- 
ous zones, 

What will the hippie experimentation lead 
to? No one, psychiatrist or layman, can say 
for sure. The old and middle-aged take the 
dimmest of views. Often the demisquare 
young, like the psychiatrists, say let's wait 
and see; neither wishes to be caught voicing 
an automatic disapproval of something yet 
unproved. 

The chlef— and by now fairly well- proved 
danger to the hippies comes from LSD. The 
person who takes it as rarely as once or twice, 
in moderate dosages, may have suffered a 
chromosome “breakage” comparable to that 
caused by radiation and perhaps equally in- 
expungeable. In the East Village, New York 
City’s “Hashbury,” there has been for sale, 
among other psychedelia,.a campaign button 
with a one-word slogan, “Mutate.” If the 
mutated babies of today’s acidheads, babies 
reminiscent of the deformed cregtures pro- 
duced in Hiroshima and Nagasaki after 1945, 
begin appearing in sizable numbers, the irony 
will be almost unbearable: that the very 
people who most fear and hate the nuclear 
bomb should be the ones to perpetuate one 
of its direst by-products. 

Many a hippie, as a result of learning about 
the chromosomes breakage, has renounced 
LSD. But some continue taking large doses 
of marijuana, which has been found to re- 
activate the effects of LSD previously in- 
gested. LSD, Hke malaria, can remain in the 
bloodstream or the brain (no one yet knows 
where) and after a week or a month (the 
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longest period on record is two years)—with 
or without pot—can cause a freak-out. This 
may happen without warning, as when a 
person is driving a car, and in parts of the 
US. acidheads are having their driver's 
licenses revoked, Dr. Dana Farnsworth of 
Harvard suggests that mo one make any 
major decision for three months after an 
LSD trip. 

Another -danger from LSD or heavy use 
of pot is that its host may become a psycho- 
logical Typhoid Mary, spreading infection 
through word and example to the tender 
young. Says Dr. Woodrow W. Burgess, a psy- 
chiatrist at the University of California at 
Davis, these hippies are untreatable because 
they are so subjectively convinced of a better 
way of Hving.” 

Their subjective conviction is so unshak- 
able (“I know more about me than those 
doctors do”) that some of them, consciously 
or unconsciously are self-appointed mission- 
arles for their “better way of living.” Their 
negative bait to the adolescent is “Don’t be 
chicken,” their positive bait is, “LSD is the 
only way really to find yourself.” 

An adult who, for better or worse, has 
“found himself” sufficiently to know the 
areas wherein he is, and is not, chicken, may 
not be seriously tempted. But the adven- 
turous young person naturally is tempted, No 
one, particularly when young, enjoys miss- 
ing out on something good, even though, or 
especially because, it Involves a mild amount 
of danger. The psychedelic “pusher’—not 
motivated by money like the narcotics 
pusher, but still “a clear and present dan- 
ger” to those younger than himself—must be 
kept from long unchaperoned periods with 


baby-sitters or smaller siblings, lest he do 


them the “favor” of starting them at least 
on pot (hard-core hippies, such as Timothy 
Leary, give their own children LSD). 

Certainly, to “find oneself" is a lofty—and 
ancient—goal. Unfortunately, however, it 
seems to involve arduous effort over an ex- 
tended period of time. It can be done, but 
not on an “add water and mix” basis. The 
Lord Buddha, who left his affluent home 2,500 
years ago to wander barefoot and long-haired 
in search of the answer to human suffering, 
spent 14 years in rigorous meditation before 
attaining the state of mind-expansion he 
called Nirvana and that others have termed 
“the peace that passeth understanding.” 

The Lord Buddha, also in contrast to the 
hippie, was tolerant of all kinds of people, 
princes as well as paupers, old as well as 
young, from every caste and no-caste; he did 
not consider the squares as untouchable, nor 
did he recline all day watching colorama be- 
hind his eyelids; he constantly checked his 
ideas against reality. (“The chief advantage 
of the uninterrupted daydream,” says Dr. 
Pritz Redlich, dean of the Yale Medical 
School, is its absence of risk.“) 

While LSD can shake people loose from old 
rigidities, and has some value as a psycho- 
therapeutic tool, the “instant psychoanaly- 
sis” that some hippies claim for it appears 
to be mainly a reduction of physical aggres- 
sion, Unfortunately there is no comparable 
reduction of verbal aggression (Leary's 
speeches are rife with it). The hippie who 
claims to have “found himself” has thus 
found only a part of himself, a part he 
wishes to find. While the hippie validly con- 
demns some conscious hypocrisies of the 
squares, he often expresses unconscious hy- 
pocrisies or rationalizations that are damag- 
ing to other people—and ultimately to him- 
self. 

These rationalizations of the hippie may 
derive from carrying over into consciousness 
the both-and (as against either-or) think- 
ing that is typical of the unconscious. In 
dreams we can all be both child and adult 
simultaneously, but in reality either we must 
prepare ourselves in youth for a career or we 
find ourselves unprepared in middle age, 
(The hippie answer: “It does not matter if 
an artist never produces a work of art, as 
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long as he sees with the eyes of an artist.” 
The hippie thus spares himself the need to 
choose one art form and master it.) 

These rationalizations of his may derive 
from his preference for subjective feeling as 
against objective evidence ("There is no such 
a thing as objective truth”). Science, of 
course, is disparaged (“The truth has never 
been found under the mi ”), and so 
is cause-and-effect reasoning when incon- 
venient (a hippie may reject the advice of 
a doctor who himself has not taken LSD, 
but accept, in time of pregnancy, the ad- 
vice of a male obstetrician, who has ob- 
viously not given birth). 

These rationalizations of the hippie may 
derive from his paucity of mental furniture. 
Though bright, he is likely to be a drop-out 
who has studied little, and that little con- 
fined mostly to the recent past. 

Society, moveover, is a subject he knows 
even less about than he does about the 
individual. For example, more than 30 years 
ago Reinhold Niebuhr showed that, while the 
individual can hold self-sacrificial love, 
agape, as his highest goal (and may indeed 
sacrifice himself for a national aim such as 
democracy), a state, because of its internal 
dynamics and the built-in responsibilities of 
its leaders, cannot. Sometimes, indeed, the 
very idealism and selflessness with which the 
citizen devotes himself to his society be- 
comes a power factor in the injustice per- 
petrated by this society on other societies, 
The highest goal for international affairs, 
therefore, cannot be love, but justice, and 
the idealists who refuse to face the differ- 
ence between “Moral Man and Immoral So- 
ciety”* may muddy the issues and thus per- 
haps abet the forces of ruthlessness. 

Admittedly terrible as are some aspects of 
the current American scene, the anthill 80- 
ciety of China is no improvement. And when 
even a small section of America’s greatest 
natural resource—namely, her young peo- 
ple—absent themselves from social respon- 
sibility, one is reminded that ancient Rome 
fell less because of the hammering outside 
the gate than of the listlessness within. 

The hippie, however, cares little for 
or for Santayana’s dictum that those who do 
not study history are doomed to Tepeat it. 
“Who cares what those old writers had to 
say?” He refuses to admit that patterns may 
exist in history, just as he refuses to admit 
that patterns may exist in hippie behavior. 
He views himself as freely choosing each step 
he takes, while to the outsider he appears to 
be riding an escalator in a clump with his 
peer group. A hippie on a “high” will paint 
a picture he is certain is original, a psychia- 
trist can spot it at once as drug-influenced: 
It has no integal unity, merely repetitive 
motifs embellished with tiny—and often 
merry—detail, 


The hippie honestly believes that he is 
Practicing Love, but if you shut your eyes 
while he discusses suburbanites, you would 
think he was a bigoted white talking about 
Negroes. 

The hippie honestly believes that he is 
achieving Freedom, but in fact he is slam- 
ming doors on himself, now as in the future. 
Because he operates on whim (“if it feels 
good, I'll do it.“) he cannot be relied 
momentous times such as birth or 


moral Man and Even More Immoral Society." 


- 
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The hippie honestly believes that he is 
honest. He has nothing to hi 
that is, except the curved knife that he re- 
fuses to admit generically rests in the human 
hand. When the person the hippie cuts by 
way of his “honesty” cries out in pain, the 
hippie's first reaction is genuine surprise. His 
second is, Well that's your problem.” Since, 
as he believes, there was, in his own purity, 
no wish to hurt, then the victim must surely 
be at fault, must have some hidden weakness 
that he would do well to explore. 

And if the victim, in his freedom, has no 
wish thus to explore? Then the hippie may 
turn visibly hostile: “You are jealous, you 
wish you could live the way I do.” If the 
older person responds that his concern is not 
about his own life at the moment but about 
the hipple's, the pat answer is that older peo- 
ple often use their worry as a means of subju- 
gating the young. For the hippie, therefore, 
to avoid hurting his elders would be an un- 
thinkable caving-in to pressure, 4 loss of his 
own integrity. 

A clear difference between the hippies of 
today and their parents-when-young is that 
the parents handled their not so uncolorful 
rebellion discreetly and in the fear, if not of 
God, then of their parents. The hippies, on 
the other hand, through their ambivalent be- 
havior—pregnancies out of wedlock, diaries 
left open to shocking pages—or their un- 
ambivalent appearance, trumpet their rebel- 
lion and thus challenge their parents, if not 
God, to smite them down. 

A clear difference between the parents of 
today and their parents is the reluctance to 
smite the young down. Rarely is the cry 
“Never darken my doorstep” heard in the 
land; infrequently are the old expletives “im- 
pertinence” or “insolence” dusted off. 

Instead, many concerned squares, either 
to keep open the paths of communication, 
or to help their almost-grown child, under 
whose truculence they think they hear a 
muted cry for help, or simply in the generic 

willingness to admit that oneself 
may have goofed, are making the supreme 
effort to dissolve their own crystallized hier- 
archy of values into liquidity again, Is it pos- 
sible, these parents ask themselves (or their 
spouse), that their dismay at their hippie is, 
in part, based on their own fear of loss of job, 
or of respect by their neighbors, or of 
approval by relatives? 

In any event, some men and women in their 
40's and 50's are putting themselves through, 
for a second time, the anxieties, even the 
agonies, of what is now called the “identity 
crisis”—it used to be called “growing pains,” 
(One frantic parent in an attempt to have a 
hard-core hippie's marriage took LSD with 
the couple; the marriage did not survive, and 
the parent barely so.) 

While the lucky parents can dissolve their 
yalue-system and re-establish one that does 
not make their whole past life seem futile, 
the unlucky ones may look back on the vari- 
ous crossroads of life and think, too late, that 
they took the wrong turn. The young person, 
through his unintentionally cruel question- 
ing, may be topping Humpty Dumpty at a 
time in life when all the king’s horses and all 


Those now over 40 were often burdened 
by their late-Victoriann and pre-Freudian 
parents with a harsh conscience, a tendency 
to overblame themselves. They are sand- 
wiched between a generation that questioned 
too little and a generation that questions 
too mich. They themselves never had the 
white meat of the turkey. When they were 
children, the best parts were saved, as a 
matter of course, for the adults; by the time 
they grew up, the best parts were being saved, 
as & matter of course, for the children. 

Having been children In an adult-centered 
world, they are now adults in a child-cen- 
tered world. And how do they react to 
themselves in this historic tide rip of values? 
By feeling guilty. 
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How can parents live through the period 
when their hippie or demihippie is testing 
every parental value; when he is busily de- 
valuing the sacrifices they have made; when, 
in an odd reverse of the historic wheel, his 
brooding presence is reminiscent of nothing 
so much as that of a Victorian chaperone as 
he counts each parental drink, each cigarette, 
each tranquilizer, each white lie, each hour 
“wasted” in front of television or in talk 
about nonultimate matters, each mile above 
the speed limit (if the parents break the law 
by way of a car, the hipple argues he can 
break it by way of drugs? 

Here are five main survival suggestions for 
square parents: 

(1) To fight guilt and despair, since these 
are likely to be both inappropriate and coun- 
terproductive. The hippiedemic is in the air, 
whetted by the media, and it affects young 
people from united as well as disrupted 
homes, from permissive and strict ones, Just 
as parents cannot predict the form of re- 
bellion chosen by the next generation, so they 
are not individually responsible for it. 

(2) To rely on that tough, effective teacher, 
the parents’ ally, Experience. The young per- 
son who refuses to learn the easy way will 
simply have to learn the hard way. But the 
gnarled old teacher has tended over the gen- 
erations to keep to the same lesson plan: 
that the work one loves can be more fun 
than fun, and that permanent relationships 
grounded in loyalty are vastly preferable to 
ephemeral ones. 

(3) To distinguish between parental affec- 
tion and approval: affection is built in, ap- 
proval must be earned. Though the parents 
may never fully approve of their grown 
child—or vice versa—a family, like a nation 
and a world, can, with effort, make room for 
diversity. 

(4) To try to give an object lesson in tol- 
erance and humor, cheerfully and admittedly 
borrowing those hippie attitudes that will 
come in handy for the time of retirement. 
Whereas the hippie has much to learn about 
work, the square may have much to learn 
about leisure, especially in appreciation of 
the arts and nature. Even before retirement 
the square may wish to shed some encrusted 
bugaboos, such as compulsive punctuality 
or servitude to already announced plans. In- 
deed, his health may benefit if he learns, as 
the young say, to “hang easy.” 

(5) To have hope that within the two 
years it usually takes for diminishing returns 
to set in, the hippie will emerge from the 
dangerous Children’s Crusade of his time, 
the better prepared to cope in middle age 
with the gyrations of his and his children's 
century, the twenty-first. 


The Control of Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues and 
the readers of the Recor, the following 
resolution adopted by the State Council 
of Tennessee, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, at its recent meet- 
ing in Columbia, Tenn. 

In the face of ever-mounting crime 
rates, I feel that the action of this group 
is worthy of our thoughtful attention. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 2—THE CONTROL OF CRIME 

Be it Resolved by the State Council of 


Tennessee, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics; that 
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Whereas, we are advocates of Law and 
Order, and view with grave concern the soar- 
ing increases in crime, especially among our 
youth; and 

Whereas, we believe that the best deterrent 
to crime is punishment; and 

Whereas, it is essential to the enforcement 
of law that our police forces are adequately 
well trained in modern techniques of detec- 
tion, apprehension and prevention of crime; 
and 

Whereas, it is essential that our police 
forces possess adequate knowledge of the sus- 
pects’ rights under our Constitution and 
Laws pertaining to his right to counsel, a 
speedy trial and rehabilitation; and 

Whereas, it is essential that there be a 
united effort on the part of the police de- 
partments, law enforcement officials and 
communities to achieve such ends; and 

Whereas, we believe that this primary pur- 
pose of law enforcement is the protection of 
the society against the criminal and not the 
criminal against society; now therefore 

Be it Resolved by the State Council of 
Tennessee, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, in session assembled this 19th 
day of August, 1967, at Columbia, Tenn., 
that all our members be requested to lend 
their cooperation to all law-enforcing agen- 
cies to combat crime, guide youth and edu- 
cate youth in the arts of good citizenship; 
and 

Be it further resolved that wide-spread 
publicity be given to this Resolution. 

W. S. WHITLEY. 
{Í Sam B. HILL. 
EARL BREWER. 

Motion made by T. P, Lawson, Seconded 
by Bill Potter, that this resolution be adopted 
and copies sent to Senators and Representa- 
tives. Vote taken and carried. 


A New Day for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


/ OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply honored to be among those pre- 
sent today at the White House for swear- 
ing-in ceremonies for Walter Washing- 
ton, the new Commissioner for the 
District of Columbia and his deputy, 
Thomas Fletcher. 

President Johnson's remarks on this 
historic occasion were most appropriate. 
He called the reorganization of the Dis- 
trict government a “new era” for which 
citizens of the city have waited nearly a 
century. 

He continued: 

This is the day and year when the District 


emerges into the world of the 20th Century 
government. 


The President had great praise for Mr. 
Washington—whom he referred to, quite 
accurately, as “Washington's first 
Mayor“ —and for Mr. Fletcher. Later in 
the ceremonies, he announced the names 
of the nine persons he is recommending 
for the new City Council. It is an impres- 
sive list, Mr. Speaker. I cannot overstate 
my delight at hearing President Johnson 
announce that his choice for Chairman 
of the Council is Attorney Max Kampel- 
man, known to many of us as a most able 
and dedicated person. While I am not 
personally acquainted with the other 
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eight nominees for the Council, I am im- 
pressed by the depth of background they 
represent and the contributions they 
have made to their city. I hope the Sen- 
ate approves the President’s recommen- 
dations promptly. As Mr. Johnson told 
the District's new leaders: 
It is up to you to get with it. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
President's comments in the RECORD: 

More than ceremony summons us here to 
the East Room this morning. 

We celebrate a new era for the Capital 
City as we meet here to swear in Walter 
Washington as Washington’s first Mayor, and 
Thomas Fletcher as his deputy. 

The citizens of the District have waited 
almost a century for this day to come, and 
all that it symbolizes. 

This is the day—and this is the year—that 
the District emerges into the world of the 
20th Century government. 

With the recent reorganization plan, the 
Nation's Capital was liberated from the out- 
worn practices of past years. That reorga- 
nization plan equips the city with new ma- 
chinery to let its government serve the needs 
of its people. 

But the best machinery can function effec- 
tively only in the hands of the best men. 

I looked across America to try to find these 
men. And I think we found them—men with 
the strength and the character and the vision 
to deal with tough problems. Now, this morn- 
ing, we commit those problems to their ca- 
pable hands. 

No one here, for a moment, minimizes 
these problems. 

The District's new day comes at a time of 
real crisis for every American city. And 
Washington, D.C., the Capital City, repre- 
sents the American city. 

It is alive with promise. And more than 
any other, it houses the heritage of our his- 


But beyond the monuments, urban erosion 
eats at a city’s heart and at a city’s hope. 

The needs are clear to all of us: Safety on 
the streets and in our homes; driving crime 
from our midst; health and education for 
our children; a decent roof over every family; 
& good job for every person who is willing to 
take it. Then every resident can share the 
pride that stirs every visitor to our Capital. 

The leaders who will help to solve those 
problems know the challenge. They are 
uniquely qualified to act because their careers 
have been spent in action, in meeting the 
needs of cities and the needs of their people. 

Together, this team has the energy and 
the experience to deal responsibly with the 
great urban and human problems of our 
time. Together, they will focus those talents 
on our national capital city. 

Mr. Fletcher wrote an outstanding and dis- 
tinguished record as City Manager of San 
Diego, California. He brings to his task a deep 
knowledge of how modern city administra- 
tion and fiscal planning can work to the 
benefit of the people. 

Mr. Washington brings unsurpassed skills 
as a city executive. He is taking a very large 
reduction in salary and making sacrifices to 
come here to accept this draft from his Presi- 
dent. He is an authentic leader and he has 
devoted a lifetime of effective and inspired 
work in the cause of good housing, one of 
our most critical urban needs—to say noth- 
ing about what he has done for beautifica- 
tion in the District of Columbia. He has 
lived and worked on the streets of his 
home city. And he has said that he 1s going 
to travel those streets again, in pursuit of 
the progress that the people want and the 
people need and the people desire and expect. 

Mr. Mayor, your walk will be long and 
arduous, but I believe it will be rewarding. 

You will walk with the eyes of the Nation 
on you. 

Everything you do will be known. You will 
live in a goldfish bowl as most of us public 
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servants do. But, Mr. Mayor, and Mr. Deputy 
Mayor, we wish you well—and bid you god- 


Mr. Mayor, and Mr. Fletcher, you won't be 
walking alone. I am sending to the Senate 
my recommendations for the District of 
Columbia City Council. 

In filling this Council, it was our goal 
to find among the 800,000 residents of 
the District of Columbia nine exceptional 
men and women to work with you, to work 
on the team, to assist you in leading the 
government of the Nation's Capital, to rep- 
resent the people at all times in this new 
venture in government that we are under- 
taking. 

We have spent weeks in considering rec- 
ommendations made to us by organizations, 
in searching and consulting with the best 
authorities that we could talk to. We have 
reviewed hundreds of records and files. We 
have sought and obtained not only your rec- 
ommendations, Mr. Mayor and Mr. Fletcher, 
but those of civic, labor, religious and 
other leading non-political groups. 

Today I am happy to announce the names 
of those that I recommend to serve on the 
Council. And if the Senate is willing, they 
will serve on the Council. 

As Chairman, a distinguished Washington 
attorney, a political scientist, a teacher, 
a wise counsellor, a leader in bringing edu 
cational television and modern transporta 
tion to the Nation’s Capital, Council Chair- 
man Mr. Max Kampelman. 

As Vice Chairman, a crusader for effec- 
tive government, for broader opportunities, 
for better housing for all the people, the 
Pastor of the New Bethel Baptist Church— 
the Reverend Walter Fauntroy. 

Very deeply involved in the life of the 
city, honored as an outstanding citizen, an 
innovator in the field of programs for the 
young people of the District and Director 
of one of Washington's most successful 
youth projects, the Roving Leaders—Mr. 
Stanley Anderson. 

A leader in church activities, a fighter 
against discrimination, an eminent attorney, 
Mrs. Margaret A. Haywood. 4 

A second-generation Washingtonian, a 
leader in the District's Head Start 


a worker for better housing, Mr. John 
Nevius. 
President of the W. Urban 


League, a respected member of the com- 
munity, an outstanding lawyer, a past Pres- 
ident of the National Bar Asociation, Mr. 
Willlam Thompson. 

A labor leader who knows the prolems of 
the workingman, who fought for the mini- 
mum wage, who has spent a lifetime of sery- 
ice in the cause of labor, a man who has 
made many contributions to helping his fel- 
lowman and to improving his city, Mr. J. C. 
Turner, 

One of 13 children, a lifelong resident of 
the District, and at present an executive at 
IBM, he finds the time to teach high school 
dropouts at night, Mr. Joseph Yeldell. 

A life-time Washington resident, an editor, 
a civic leader, active in the District's family 
and child welfare programs, Mrs. Polly Shack- 
elton. Mrs. Shackelton this morning is ob- 
serving conditions in Montreal as a back- 
ground for what she is going to be called on 
to do here and cannot be present. 

These nine citizens, we believe, be a genu- 
ine voice for the people of Washington. We 
think they represent this city. We believe 
they know and understand and will certainly 
learn all about its urgent problems. 

I hope the Senate will act promptly so that 
the new city government can move rapidly 
from promise to performance. 

With them, Mayor Washington, you and 
your Deputy Mayor Fletcher can now show 
America what concerned and aroused munic- 
ipal leaders can do. You can improve the 
lives of your fellow citizens. You can trans- 
c one TOR et a 

e. 
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Some of the most enlightened Members of 
the Congress, who at great sacrfice to them- 
selves, have fought for years for a better gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia, are 
here this morning. We are grateful to all of 
you for having come. 

Now, Mr. Mayor and Mr. Deputy Mayor and 
City Councilmen, it is up to you to get with 
it. And you had better learn these Congress- 
men and Senators. 


“Food Stamps Continue”—Editorial From 
Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had the pleasure of attending, with 
members of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture, the ceremonies in the Rose 
Garden of the White House when Presi- 
dent Johnson signed the bill to authorize 
appropriations for the food stamp pro- 
gram for the 1968 and 1969 fiscal years. 
I was deeply grateful for the successful 
outcome of the legislative battle to pre- 
vent this highly effective food utilization 
program from being terminated for lack 
of authorization legislation. 

When he signed the bill, the President 
pointed out that we had the food, the 
know-how, and the compassion to end 
hunger and malnutrition in this country, 
and, of course, the food stamp program 
is a vital aspect of the fight against hun- 
ger. In addition, as the President noted, 
we have the national school lunch pro- 
gram and the new Child Nutrition Act. 

This morning the Washington Post, in 
an editorial entitled “Food Stamps Con- 
tinue,” described the food stamp pro- 
gram as the best device at hand for “end- 
ing the paradox of want in the midst of 
plenty, the anomaly of hunger in a land 
of abundance.” The editorial states that 
the food stamp program is no cureall for 
the most impoverished, and of course, 
that is true—the poor need more than 
food. But it should be possible—and I 
have maintained this right along—for 
every needy family which can qualify by 
income and assets to participate in the 
program, and every effort should be 
made by Federal and State authorities, 
perhaps with the assistance of local 
philanthropic organizations, to assure 
that every family which can qualify is 
able to purchase the stamps. The food 
stamps constitute the best investment 
the family and the community could 
possibly make in the health and welfare 
of undernourished children and mem- 
bers of their families, and in the well- 
being of the elderly not otherwise able to 
eat properly. 

The 2-year authorization for continued 
appropriations for the food stamp pro- 
gram will provide the Department of 
Agriculture and the States with a sound 
base upon which to plan for further 
expansion and improvement of the pro- 
gram. Therefore, I want to thank my 
many colleagues in the House whose 
support, work, understanding, and votes 
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led to the enactment of the new food 
stamp law signed yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit as part of my remarks the 
editorial in this morning's Washington 
Post referred to above, as follows: 

Foon Sramps CONTINUE 


Under the law which Congress somewhat 
belatedly enacted, the food stamp plan will 
@o forward for another two years with an 
appropriation of $425 million. It would have 
been an extraordinary lapse of good sense 
and sound policy if the plan had not been 
continued, 

It is an Ingenious method for multiplying 
the efective purchasing power of people 
who are unable to obtain the food they re- 
quire through ordinary marketing channels. 
It is no cure-all for the most impoverished, 
as the situation in Mississippi's backward 
areas demonstrated this year. Those at the 
very bottom of the ladder have difficulty 
finding the money needed to buy the stamps 
so they can use their multiplied purchasing 
power in stores: 

Nevertheless, it has improved the diets of 
millions of familles who need some help with 
food budgets. It has facilitated the move- 
ment of vast amounts of foodstuffs to de- 
serving le wtihout setting up the enor- 
mous bureaucracy that would be needed if 
government were to dole out rations through 
government distribution centers. There are 
no better devices at hand for ending the 
paradox of want in the midst of plenty, the 
anomoly of hunger in a land of abundance. 


Foreign Affairs: From Cortez to Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in Wednes- 
day's New York Times there was an ar- 
ticle by C. L. Sulzberger entitled For- 
eign Affairs: From Cortez to Castro” 
which describes in detail the success that 
the Venezuelan Government has had in 
repressing the efforts of Fidel Castro to 
communize Venezuela. It is my belief 
that this success is not unrelated to our 
efforts in Vietnam. If we fail to meet our 
commitments there, it is certain to en- 
courage these elements that have tried 
to subvert democratic government. in 
Venezuela. The article follows: 

FOREIGN Arrams: From CORTEZ TO CASTRO 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Caracas, VENEZUELA. —For six years Fidel 
Castro has been trying hard to communize 
Venezuela Cuban style. But, to use the ver- 
nacular of Havana University’s erstwhile star 
pitcher, he hasn't reached first base. 

This country is an obvious target. Geo- 
graphically It is convenient—just a boatride 
south of Fidel’s stronghold—and with long 
deserted beaches. Itis immensely rich, a cen- 
ter of vast U.S. investment. It is psychologi- 
cally important to Latin America as Bolivar’s 
birthplace and an admirable keystone, link- 
ing subversive possibilities in South and Cen- 
tral America. 

CASTRO-FALTERS 

Nevertheless, since the apogee of Castro's 
efforts in 1962-63, his movement has faltered. 
Dr. Leandro Mora, the interior Minister, es- 
timates that less than fourscore guerrillas 
are operating here today and that the roster 
of active Communists, including all 8 
numbers less than 15,000. 
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This doesn't mean Caracas is either happy 
with the present situation or smug 
the future as its bitter complaints to U.N. 
and the Organization of American States con- 
firm. Venezuela resents Cuban intervention 
in its internal affairs and seeks to muster 
political support against Castro meddling. 

This Government is proud that it has 
managed to shrug off the tradition of mili- 
tary dictatorship from which Latin America 
suffered so long. It suspects Castro hopes 
to stir up enough trouble so that some w 
ried army officer might again try and seize 
power. Then the liberals would be tempted 
to join in opposition with the ieft. 

Whatever his strategic plan, the Cuban 
boss has certainly intervened, sponsoring 
insurrection and acknowledging his material 


sid. Since 1963 he has dispatched occasional | 


small but troublesome shipments of arms 
and trained guerrilla experts. 


At some length I interviewed Capt. Manuel 
Espinoza Diaz of the Cuban Army, who told 
me he had spent months with Communist 
guerrillas in western Venezuela before being 
captured in Caracas last month. He admitted 
to being a regular officer trained for over- 
seas insurrection, although he claims he 
thought he was being prepared for African 
révolutions, based on Brazzaville. Yet he 
knows no French. 

. Espinoza came here with a group under 
Luben Petkoff, a Venezuelan Communist of 
Bulgarian ancestry. Despite his assumed 
mask of smiling stupidity (belied by study 
of his taped confessions), Espinoza was 
clearly well regarded in Havana. He received 
expert training in subversion. Furthermore. 
he claims he was the last Cuban to see Ca- 
milo Cienfuegos, one of Castro's two closest 
friends, who disappeared on an airplane 
flight in 1959 amid rumors of assassination. 
The other closest friend, Che Guevara, hasn't 
been seen in years despite rumors he is in 
Bolivia, Espinoza personally suspects he’s 
dead. 

CONFUSION AND TERROR \ 


Cubans and Venezuelans trained in Cuba 
have sought to spread confusion here by 
guerrilla activities in the back country and 
terror in the cities, The most dramatic act of 
terror was the kidnapping, torture and mur- 
der of the Foreign Minister's brother early 
this year. Havana has applauded these events 
and claimed it helped. 

Yet the insurrection graph is going down. 
Caracas claims only four guerrilla outfits re- 
maln in the field and they total but 76 mem- 
bers. The Government insists they have re- 
ceived negligible aid from the local popula- 
tion and that the political steam has seeped 
out of the movement because of the split be- 
tween pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese Commu- 
nism. The Russian-school leftists now op- 
pose insurrection, leaving a minority of 
Fidelistas and Maoists in the field. Espinoza 
told me the guerrillas he was with were 
demoralized by these schisms, 

While Insurgency is on the decline—al- 
though not, as Caracas hastily points out, 
for lack of Cuban effort—the difficulty re- 
mains that a handful of trouble makers, if 
properly schooled, can do considerable dam- 
age almost anywhere. 

Venezuela’s guerrilla. front (F. AL. N.) 
probably isn’t as big as Al Capone’s gang or 
Cosa Nostra in the United States (and is also, 
let us concede, far more nobly insired), but 
their aim was not the overthrow of the U.S; 
Government. Moreover, when considering the 
enormous impact tiny but well-organized 
groups can have, one should remember this 
has always been especially true of Latin 
“America. 

From Cortez to Castro bold conquistadors 
have managed to flummox disorganized so- 
cieties when they attacked. Fortunately, 
Venezuela shows encouraging signs of de- 
veloping a far more vibrant and resistant 
structure than either Montezuma or Batista. 
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Where Are They Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, “Where Are They Now?” is a 
regular feature in the Washington Post’s 
Newsweek magazine and deals with 
celebrities of the past. 

In the October 2d issue, the subject 
of the question is Roscoe Turner, one of 
the pioneers of aviation whose feats in 
the 1930's are still remembered by avia- 
tion buffs of today. Roscoe Turner is still 
the warm-hearted, lovable individual 
who rode in a plane with a lion as his 
companion. 


His mustache is still as waxed and his 
eye as sharp as it ever was. He has never 
lost his zest for aviation and lives it every 
day; and above all, he lives in the future 
and not in the past. 


I salute Roscoe and his charming wife, 
Madonna. I'm proud to be his friend. 

The article is as follows: 

WHERE ARR THEY Now?—Dars or MONO- 

PLANES AND PYLONS 

Natty in his sky-blue tunic, fawn-colored 
trousers, gleaming boots and crimson flying 
helmet, Roscoe Turner cut a flamboyant fig- 
ure in the airplane races of the 1930s. The 
sport of closed-course racing around pylons 
continues to attract enthusiasts: 50,000 spec- 
tators turned out to watch the 65 airplanes 
compete in last weekend's National Alr Show 
in Reno, Nev. But former speed-king Turner 
thinks air races are a drag now. “It’s not like 
in my day,” he says, “when we were the ex- 
perimental laboratory in aviation.” Turner, 
72, has scarcely slowed since the days he was 
winning the Thompson Trophy three times, 
the Harmon Trophy twice and breaking seven 
transcontinental speed records: last month, 
in a T-38 jet, he made his first flight through 
the sound barrier. He flies often in his job as 
the wealthy board chairman of the Roscoe 
Turner Aeronautical Corp. in Indianapolis, a 
Beech aircraft distributor. He lives with his 
second wife, Madonna, in a Tudor-style house 
on a 4-acre estate (an auto fancier, he in- 
cludes in his collection a.1929 Packard phae- 
ton and a 1960 Bentley). 


A Mississipp! farm boy who learned to fly 
under Billy Mitchell in World War I, Turner, 
along with Howard Hughes, Eddie Ricken- 
backer and Jimmy Doolittle, was one of Amer- 
ica's most famous filers. But few alr aces had 
Turner's flair for self-promotion: he waxed 
his mustache and flew in his Wedell-Williams 
monoplane speedster—with his lion mascot 
Gilmore in the seat next to him. Gilmore 
logged 25,000 miles before he outgrew the 
cockpit. The tion died in 1953, is now stuffed 
and displayed in Turner’s trophy room, So 
dashing was Turner that he was the model 
for Zack Mosley’s comic strip hero, Smilin’ 
Jack. He also starred with Jean Parker in the 
1939: film “Flight at Midnight.” But if he was 
flamboyant, he was durable too. “I was the 
only one who raced for ten years,” he says. 
“I was a headline maker longer than any 
other man in aviation—for over fifteen years.” 
He retired from competition in 1939, but con- 
tinues to fly “anything I can get my hands 
on.” And, not surprisingly, Turner has high 
praise for today’s fliers. “They are the finest 
men there are in the world. Physically and 
mentally they are daredevils.” 
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A Tribute to New York’s Medical Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Greater 
New York's Blue Shield United Medical 
Service, Inc., has recently published the 
following tribute to the fine doctors who 
practice in my State and city, and who 
sometimes leave their homes to bring 
their healing arts to others in less devel- 
eped areas of the world. 

Iam pleased to commend Blue Shield's 
pamphlet to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

“ MESSAGE FROM CHARLES M. BRANE, M.D., CHAIR- 
MAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, BLUE SHIELD 


The year 1966 saw many outstanding suc- 
cesses in the fight against disease and illness 
that is being continually waged by our doc- 
tors and hospitals, 

These victories, significant as they are, 
must not obscure the fact that the one price- 
less quality every doctor, has over and above 
his professional competence, is the humanity 
that motivates him. 

Since Blue Shield is one of the prime 
spokesmen for our physicians, we have pre- 
peared this series of vignettes which depict 
the humanity and dedication of medical peo- 
ple in general, of New York area doctors 
and nurses in particular. 

These stories have a common theme: Wher- 
ever there is human suffering, there you will 
find doctors and nurses serving, manifesting 
their concern for others and striving to help. 
In New York City, Upstate New York, Long 
Island, on a hospital ship in a strange port, 
or in Vietnam, medical people, with whom 
we are proud to be associated, are helping 
others. 

Greater New York's Blue Shield is pleased 
to offer this small tribute to the dedication 
of doctors and medical people in its operating 
area. 


THEY'RE NOT ALL THAT RARE 


Women doctors love to tell this story: A 
woman physician was leaving the home of a 
Patient. “Wait a minute,” she was asked, I'd 
like you to meet my yo When they 
appeared the mother said, “See children, this 
is a woman doctor.” 

Actually, women doctors aren’t all that 
rare. In fact, there are over 15,000 in the 
United States today, 900 of them in Manhat- 
tan alone, Their skills are as varied as the 
shades of lipstick they wear. Some are gyne- 
cologists; obstetricians or pediatricians treat- 
ing only women and children. But many are 
in general practice and in many specialty 
fields. 

Women physicians take pride in pointing 
out that they bring to the practice of medi- 
cine many unique qualities, just because 
they are women. But they also note that they 
practice in the same scientific way as their 
male colleagues. 

It was New York City’s Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell who, in 1845, began the first cru- 
sade to allow women to receive a medical 
education and to practice in this country. 
She opened the New York Infirmary in 1857. 
Another woman doctor was the administrator 
of the world’s first clinic for mentally re- 
tarded children, also in New York City. A 
woman doctor was once head of New York 
City’s Board of Health and another was presi- 
dent of the Bronx County Medical Society. 

Even among such purposeful women, 
white-haired, 57-year-old Dr. Virginia Apgar, 
who retired recently as clinical director of 
anesthesiology at Columbia-Presbyterian's 
Physicians and Surgeons Hospital, stands tall. 
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A person of extra energy and passion 
for work, she’s now director of birth defects 
research for the National Foundation— 
March of Dimes. i 

As surgeon, anesthesiologist and human- 
itarian, Dr. Apgar received the Westchester 
Federation of Women's Clubs 1966 award as 
“The Woman of the Year.” It is made an- 
nually to “that American woman who has 
achieved outstanding recognition in her 
chosen field." 

Dr. Apgar was the first professor of anes- 
theslology at Columbia-Presbyterian and the 
first woman physician eyer to hold a full 
professorship there. She's best known 
though, for devising the Apgar Score, a 
method used to gauge the health of newborn 
infants. 

“After being present at 17,000 births I be- 
came aware that the focus was on the mother 
rather than the baby,” she recalls, “Often a 
child wasn't examined until hours or days 
after birth. Then, if defects were detected, 
precious time for treatment was already 
lost.” 

So; Dr, Apgar—known as “Ginnie”—de- 
veloped her checklist to be used within 60 
seconds after birth. Heart rate, respiration, 
muscle tone, color and many other things 
are evaluated. If any of the tests aren't right 
doctors can go to work immediately to dis- 
cover what's wrong. 

As medical innovator, doctor and woman, 
Virginia Apgar will have left a mark for 
years to come. 

WORLD'S MOST WELCOME SHIP 


“That a ship flying only the flag of human- 
ity could come and bring only good, and 
leave and ask nothing but understanding, 
is a wonderful thing.” 

So says 27-year-old Beverly Ann Brecken, 
of Port Chester, N.Y., a public health nurse 
who spent most of 1966 abroad the pri- 
vately-financed 8. S. Hope, a hospital ship 
staffed by American medical volunteers that 
leaves behind a cargo of good will wherever 
she sails, 

Project Hope (Health Opportunity For 
People Everywhere) just may be America’s 
most effective effort in international under- 
standing. Visiting needy nations, she cares 
for the sick, It's a quiet sort of thing, with 
few headlines. But the Hope’s good works 
are not soon forgotten, 

For the 10 months blonde, hazel-eyed 
Beverly Ann was abroad, the world's most 
welcome vessel was tied to a dock at Corinto, 
a small port city on the Pacific coast of 
Nicaragua. This was the Hope’s fifth mission. 
Since her maiden voyage in 1960, the hos- 
pital ship has been a visiting cener of med- 
ical teaching and treatment in Indonesia, 
South Vietnam, Peru and Guinea. This year 
the Hope will visit Colombia. 

Everywhere she goes, the S.S. Hope is a 
white symbol of America’s concern for the 
suffering. Doctors from the United States 
donate their services for two months at a 
time, flying in rotation to and from wherever 
the ship is berthed at the moment. Nurses 
get only token pay, All are typical of the new 
breed of medical missionaries who are help- 
ing to bring health to many medical-poor 
nations around the world. 

In Nicaragua, the Hope’s dedicated medical 
staff performed 1,551 major operations and 
treated 25,000 people. More than 150,000 im- 
munizations—against polio, tetanus, whoop- 
ing cough and diphtheria—were given. 

Beverly Ann remembers vividly one trip 
to give immunizations in the mountain vil- 
lage of Achuapa: “We rode for hours aboard 
a 1900-vintage train. Then, in driving rain, 
we switched to horses. I'd never ridden a 
horse before. It was three and a half hours 
of positive thinking. We forded streams, went 
up rocks, down rocks, around rocks.” 

The Hope's public education programs 
traveled widely. Children laughed and shout- 
ed at Walt Disney movies on the importance 
of bolling water, how to avoid parasites, dig- 
ging a safe well, or the danger of flies, 
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Maternity clinics and clinics for tuber- 
culosis, babies and diabetes were established. 
In Corinto, housewives held health classes in 
their homes. The staff from the Hope used 
colorful charts and other visual aids to dem- 
onstrate how to brush teeth properly, why 
vegetables should be washed before eating, 
explain the importance of a balanced diet 
and the health reasons for wearing shoes. 

“My most satisfying work was with the 
children,” Beverly Ann remembers. “I'll never 
forget their big, brown eyes and sweet, shy 
smiles.“ 

When the Hope — the principal activity of 
the People-to-People Health Foundation 
left Corinto last November to return to the 
U.S. for overhaul, some 20,000 people lined 
the dock and adjoining beach. There was 
no ceremony, no speechmaking, just simple 
Nicaraguan people coming to tell their friends 
from the north how much they appreciated 
the peaceful visit, 


THE INSULT SUPREME 


Burns, one of the greatest insults to which 
the human body can be subjected, are a 
worldwide calamity. More than 8,000 persons 
die from burns in the United States each 
year, and another 300,000 are hospitalized. 

One morning last winter, a siren-scream- 
ing ambulance delivered one of these victims 
to the emergency room of the Vassar Brothers 
Hospital in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He was a 
migrant worker, who wandered the roads. 
He had no money, no hospital or medical 
insurance. ; 

Seeking shelter from the cold, the 41-year- 
old man had climbed into an abandoned car 
behind a garage on the banks of the icy 
Hudson, He fell asleep with a lighted ciga- 
rette in his hand and set himself and the 
car afire. By the time police were attracted 
by the flames, and pulled him free, 34 per- 
cent of his body—scalp, face, neck, shoulders, 
chest, arms, hands—was seared with second- 
and third-degree burns. Smoke from the 
burning upholstery had poisoned his lungs, 

“He was wearing only a pair of socks when 
we got him,” remembers Mrs. Mary Haight, 
23, the nurse on duty in the hospital emer- 
gency room at 8:30 that Sunday morning. 
“Everything else was burned off. His hair was 
all gone. He was in a lot of pain.“ 

Mrs. Haight, two other nurses and an in- 
tern worked swiftly. A painkiller was admin- 
istered. A surgeon, on his hospital rounds, 
was summoned to the ground-floor emer- 
gency room. 

As the man’s damaged lungs gasped for air; 
the surgeon ordered a tracheotomy. Skill- 
fully, he made an incision in the throat. A 
tube from a suction pump was inserted, 
Fluids were started, blood samples taken. 

Two and a half hours after arrival, fluids 
still flowing into him from suspended bottles, 
the semi-conscious man was wheeled upstairs 
two floors to the intensive care unit. 

Mrs. Janet Kochis, 25, the nurse in charge 
of the unit, and her assistants moved to 
help. New suction pump tubes were attached. 
Constant blood pressure readings were taken. 
More fluids were given—over 7,300 cc In the 
first 72 hours in the hospital alone. The loss 
of regular body fluids through open burn 
wounds can impair or slow down the func- 
tion of such vital organs as the kidneys, heart 
or liver, causing death, 

The major cause of burn deaths, though, 
is infection, Within 24 hours after an injury 
as many as 100 million deadly bacteria can 
invade each gram of blistered or charred body 
tissue. On the third day, the Poughkeepsie 
victim's open wounds were covered with his 
first dressings as a protection against con- 
, tamination. He was shifted from intensive 
care to a private room for further protection, 

Nurses stayed on duty around the clock. 
On the 12th day a urinary tract infection 
flared up. Fever was 104°. A specialist was 
called. The crisis passed. Stil the care con- 
tinued, over 200 hours of special nursing 
duty a week, for just one person, 

During the third week the victim’s tem- 


perature began to come down. His blood pres- 
sure returned almost to normal. Appetite in- 


was located—he was sery- 
ing in the Army. The youth arrived one day 
2% months after his father was burned, and 


permanent scars on his scalp, neck, chest and 
arms. But he’s alive. 

The estimated hospital, nursing, medical 
and doctor's costs for this one case were more 
than $12,000. 

From the ing, everyone knew they 
wouldn't be paid. It didn't matter. This was 
humanity at work. Everything else was 
secondary. The measure of medicine is the 
therapy. 

THEY FILL A NEED 

Far out on Long Island last year, a father of 
four children, returning home from his night 
job, dozed at the wheel of his car, He crashed 
head-on into a truck. 

Although the accident occurred near a very 
small town, there were two physicians at the 
Scene in a hurry. They treated the victim, 
began intravenous feeding for shock. They 
called the well-equipped hospital at River- 
head, 20 miles away. Three surgeons and 
more blood plasma were waiting for the in- 
jured man when he arrived there by ambu- 
lance. The two country doctors continued 
treatment along the way. By the time the 
victim reached the hospital he was out of 
shock. Nine weeks later he was back at work. 

It was not just luck that the two doctors 
who saved this man’s life were practicing 
medicine in the small Long Island town. They 
were there because the American Medical As- 
sociation has a special committee to provide 
physicians for towns in need of them. 

The A.M.A. has 78 such committees, all 
working on different problems. Top doctors 
volunteer to serve on them. No matter what 
health problem you name, the best medical 
brains in the country, through national, 
state and local groups, are tackling it. Their 
reports, conferences and exhibits keep the 
nation's 200,000 doctors informed. The result 
is that everyone's doctor always has the best 
of his colleagues helping him. 

The greatest asset that anyone can have is 
good health. But modern medicine, with all 
its specialties and new discoveries, is compli- 
cated, Patients have every right to ask, “How 
do I know I am getting the best care?” 

One way proper care is assured is by the 
rigorous tests and continuing study required 
of doctors to qualify them for a specialty 
after completing their initial long medical 
training. In addition, once they begin prac- 
tice, committees of doctors constantly check 
on how they meet professional standards. 

“There are medical review committees in 
hospitals,” reports Dr. Waring Willis, chair- 
man of the New York State Society's Com- 
mission on Standards of Medical Care. “They 
study case records to make sure that preset 
ideals are met. These doctor-staffed commit- 
tees are constantly being exchanged among 
hospitals so colleagues are not auditing each 
other.” 

No other profession makes as many tests 
of members’ competence as does medicine. 
Many things are looked for: Was the opera- 
tion necessary? Were the best procedures 
used? If something is wrong, the committees 
pinpoint it. 

All of this is time-consuming. The average 
doctor spends 15 to 20 percent of his time on 
committee work or in postgraduate study to 
keep abreast of medical and ad- 
vances. It is work for which he is never paid. 
It’s part of his life-long responsibility and 
education. 

Often, committee doctors take direct action 
to get things done that will make the country 
healthier and safer. For example, ten years 
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ago, hardly anyone bought a car with seat- 
belts installed. That year the AMA Commit- 
tee on Medical Aspects of Automotive Safety 
began to crusade for them. Today, seat belts 
are standard equipment. 

Patients seldom hear about such contri- 
butions. But they are taken to improve health 
and life for everyone. 


MEDICAL SAMARITAN 


Two barefoot South Vietnamese farmers 
carried a neighbor into the Tra Vinh pro- 
vincial hospital in the steaming Mekong 
Delta south of Saigon. There was a gaping 
wound in his neck. 

“A tracheotomy,” the hospital's American 
doctor decided after a quick examination. In 
a few days the farmer was learning to speak 
again by holding his finger over the tube in 
his throat. He told of being attacked by Viet- 
Cong guerrillas while working in his rice 
paddy. They had cut his throat with a pair 
of rusty scissors. 

Typical of these American medical Samari- 
tans is Dr. Samuel W. Mills, Jr., a Middle- 
town, N.Y., surgeon. He was a volunteer in a 
continuing humanitarian program under 
which U.S. doctors serve 60 days without pay 
in South Vietnam's pathetically few and 
poorly-equipped civilian medical facilities. 

These dedicated physicians staff 16 pro- 
vincial hospitals but are only a patch on 
local medical needs. With a population of 
about 16 million, South Vietnam has fewer 
than 1,000 physicians, and only 200 are in 
fulltime civilian practice. The rest are either 
in the armed forces or engaged in teaching. 
Several provinces with populations in the 
hundreds of thousands have no doctor at all. 

Transportation problems, Viet Cong ac- 
tivity, and other obstacles often make it 
difficult for the Americans to carry out their 
work. Medical supplies are hard to come by. 
At Tra Vinh, Dr. Mills often used rubber 
gloves with the tips cut off as valves for 
chest drainage. Traction devices were made of 
old plumber's pipe, clotheslines and bricks. 

The Tra Vinh hospital itself, old and anti- 
quated, was overcrowded. Two to three pa- 
tients to a bed were common. Sanitation was 
scant. In the surrounding countryside, rare 
and exotic diseases flourished, Four-fifths of 
the population had been infected at one time 
or another with trachoma. Lepers roamed the 
streets. 

“The maternal death rate was 25 times 
higher than in America,” says Dr. Mills. 
“More than half the children never reach 
their fifth birthday. Life expectancy is only 
35 years. Nowhere is the water safe for drink- 
ing.” 

On top of all this, the toll of civilian war 
wounded mounts each day. It was to help 
ease this suffering that 44-year-old Dr. Mills 
the third generation of his family to practice 
medicine in Middletown—entered the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Volunteer Physi- 
cians for Vietnam program. He was given his 
transportation and an expense allowance of 
$10 a day. Otherwise his services were entirely 
unpaid. 

“I have four children and I got the idea 
that young people today think that the adult 
establishment is preoccupied with material- 
ism," says Dr. Mills. “I welcomed the idea to 
show some grain of idealism.” 

Arriving in Vietnam, he was told: “You are 
not a surgeon or a cardiologist or any other 
specialist any more. You're a doctor, and you 
do whatever there is to be done.” 

At Tra Vinh, though constantly harassed 
and terrorized by the Viet Cong, Dr. Mills 
did do everything. “Dau” (pain) was every- 
where. Ten or 12 major operations were the 
average every day. He says of the hospital- 
ized: They bleed like hell and die like files.” 

When he returned home, Dr, Mills was 
honored as Middletown’s 1966 “Citizen of the 
Year.” In giving the award, A. N. Romm, 
editor of the Middletown Times Herald-Rec- 
ord, applauded: 

: ly, what Dr. Milis did in going to 
Vietnam was to make a voyage of conscience. 
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He told his children and all children that 
the adult world isn't always and hopelessly 
materialistic.” 


FINDING THE RIGHT SPOT 


A small factory had to cease operations 
when a yital piece of machinery broke down. 
The firm's mechanics couldn't get the thing 
working again, so an outside expert was called 
in. He looked the situation over for a couple 
of minutes, then took a hammer and tapped 
the machine at a certain spot. It started 
running beautifully. 

When the expert submitted a bill for $100, 
the plant owner hit the ceiling. He demanded 
an itemized statement. The expert wrote one 
out: “For hitting machine, $1; for knowing 
where to hit, $99." 

Helping other doctors find the right spot 
to hit are learned specialists in laboratory 
medicine. They are known as pathologists. 
Few physicians today will make a final diag- 
nosis of any major ailment—tuberculosis, 
cancer, diabetes, pernicious anemia, thyroid 
disease, to name just a few—without the 
assistance of one of these skilled medical 
detectives. 

What the pathologist finds is always shared 
with the patient’s own doctor, who combines 
the laboratory results with his own watchful 
eye, alert ear, tactful finger, and logical mind 
to arrive at a final diagnosis and treatment. 

The skill of these scientific factfinders was 
typified last year by a case at the Northern 
Westchester Hospital in Mt. Kisco. 

A 42-year-old woman went to her family 
physician. “I don't feel right,” was about all 
she could tell him. He could find no objective 
evidence of anything wrong. Still the woman 
complained. She was admitted to the hospital 
for further checking. 

Dr. Robert A. Fox, 57, one of the nation’s 
5,000 certified pathologists, who is director 
of Northern Westchester's laboratories as 
well as chief of its medical staff, took over, 
along with his techniclans. In three days’ 
time more than 20 tests were performed. 
Blood, liver, kidneys, heart, esophagus, stom- 
ach—the functions of all were examined. 
Nothing appeared abnormal. 

Dr. Fox, a quiet man who has kept com- 
pany with a miscroscope most of his pro- 
fessional life, consulted again with the pa- 
tient’s doctor, “Let’s try a liver scan,” he 
suggested. 


In this procedure a radioactive dye is con- 
centrated in the liver. An electronic scanner 
traces the dye and records its tracings on 
sensitized paper and the pathologist then 
analyzes it for lightened or darkened spots 
which might be indications of abnormality. 

“We found an abnormal spot,” Dr. Fox re- 
calls. “But what was it? Ah abscess? A tu- 
mor? Cyst?” = 

To find out for sure, the woman's doctor 
decided upon an exploratory operation, A 
surgeon was consulted. Next morning the 
operation was performed. An abscess was 
located deep in the liver. The contents were 
drained, and a section of tissue was cut 
away from the outer edge of the abscess. 
Both were examined by Dr. Fox, who used, 
among other tools, a 450-power microscope. 

The patient had hardly. returned to her 
own room from the operating theater when 
Dr. Fox reported his findings: The woman’s 
liver hadgbeen invaded by amoeba, probably 
through contaminated water or food, and 
they were destroying the tissues. With this 
precise knowledge, the woman's doctor pre- 
scribed specific drugs. Within a month she 
was fully recovered. 

Challenges like these give pathologists an 
immense satisfaction in their work. 

“I can see positive benefits,” says Dr. Fox. 
“I know I am helping to transfer knowledge 
to application.” 

SOME GOT HEADLINES 

Since the Nobel prizes were established in 
1901 under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, 
the Swedish inventor of dynamite, 89 of 
these prestigious awards have gone to the 
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United States. Twenty-seven have been for 
achievements in medicine. The last two were 
given last year. 

The 1966 medical laureates were Dr. 
Charles B. Huggins, 65, professor of surgery 
at the University of Chicago, and Dr. Francis 
Peyton Rous, 87, pathologist at Rockefeller 
University in New York City, who were hon- 
ored jointly for their research in cancer, Dr. 
Huggins was cited for his discoveries con- 
cerning hormonal treatment of cancer of 
the prostate; Dr. Rous for his discovery of 
tumor-inducing viruses. For Dr. Rous, the 
prize crowned a long list of honors dating 
back to 1910: 

Medical scientists don't work for prizes. 
They never deliberately seek recognition. Yet 
hundreds of New York area doctors were 
honored in 1966 for courage and creativity on 
many medical fronts. Some of them got head- 
lines; others were saluted only by their col- 
leagues. 

Dr. George Emile Palade, of Rockefeller 
University’s Department of Cytology, was a 
double winner. He received two of the na- 
tion's highest awards for biological reserach 
within ten days last November. First came 
the $10,000 Albert Lasker Basic Medical Re- 
search Award for 1966, followed by the $6,500 
T. Duckett Jones Memorial Award of the 
Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, 

Dr. Palade, a black-haired, dark-eyed, trim, 
courtly, 54-year-old Romanian-American, has 
altered many long-held concepts about the 
structure and function of the human cell. 
His goal is to define all the patterns of these 
incredibly small and fantastically complex 
structures, and thus perhaps find answers to 
some of the mysteries of cancer and other 
unconquered diseases. 

Some of the other honors won by area 
doctors: 

Dr. Erwin H. Rock of Yonkers, N.Y., was 
cited-by the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology for outstanding 
contributions to medical education through 
motion pictures, particularly color films he 
took of operations in which he reconstructed 
ears for children born deaf and whose hear- 
ing never developed. 

Dr. Robert W. Winters, professor of pèdi- 
atrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
won the American Academy of Pediatrics E. 
Mead Johnson Award for his original and 
unique contributions to the understanding 
of the biochemical and physiological mech- 
anisms controlling acid-base equilibrium and 
electrolyte metabolism, 

Dr. Elvin A. Kabat, a professor of micro- 
biology at Columbia University, received the 
1966 Karl Landsteiner Memorial Award of 
the American Association of Blood Banks for 
demonstrating, among other things, that an- 
tibodies are gamma globulins and that im- 
munologic reactions may be studied quanti- 
tatively. 

The list is long. Goals are demanding and 
exact. Courage walks through the Inbora- 
tories in step with creativity. Persistence 
and patience are paramount. 

It was back in 1911 that Nobel Prize win- 
ner Dr. Rous made one of his first major 
breakthroughs in the war against cancer, 
indicating that the disease may be spread by 
viruses. In World War I, he developed tech- 
niques for storing blood that are still used 
today. He cleared the way for modern ways 
of treating liver and digestive diseases in 
the 1920s. With a co-worker in the ‘30s, Dr. 
Rous devised an ous system of isolating 
certain cells from the bloodstream by use 
of a magnet, which opened up whole new 
areas of research on blood cells and anti- 
bodies, And Dr. Rous’ wide-ranging work and 
discoveries go on. 

New York's doctors and medical scientists 
never stop the search. Science still does not 
know what makes the blood clot, or the 
heart beat, or why cells run wild and become 
cancerous, or why some babies are born im- 
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For physicians, as for mariners, the prayer 
remains: 


“Oh, Lord, Thy Sea is so vast and my bark 
is so small 
RESEARCH, ALWAYS RESEARCH 


“We must make sure no life-saving dis- 
covery is locked up in the laboratory,” Pres- 
ident Lyndon B. Johnson told directors of 
the National Institutes of Health at a meet- 
ing in the White House in June 1966. 

New York's medical researchers affirms this 
belief in many ways, spending lonely, iso- 
lated days or weeks or years trailing elusive 
truths and trends out of test tubes. 

Before there Is discovery, everything starts 
with a dream. Then fantasy becomes fact. 
New medical knowledge is generated. Trials 
turn to treatment. 

Always, though, there must be research in 
order to achieve victory. At Brooklyn's 
Maimonides Medical Center, 48-year-old Dr. 
Adrian Kantrowitz, son of a general prac- 
titioner, has been working for a long time to 
perfect a device to pump blood artificially, 
thus allowing the heart organ time to rest 
while it heals itself. 

Last year, for the first time, Dr. Kantrowitz 
successfully implanted one of his heart 
pumps inside a heart attack victim. For this 
advance, he was honored by the Berk Foun- 
dation, along with Dr. Michael DeBakey, of 
Houston, Tex., who is working along a similar 
but separate line of research. 

Far less complicated than Dr, Kantrowitz’s 
manmade heart replacement is the simple 
rubber band used by Dr. Samuel Karelitz, a 
pediatrician at Long Island Jewish Hospital, 
to probe the causes and effects of brain dam- 
age in children. Dr. Karelitz has found that 
a normal baby’s bellowing response when a 
rubber band is snapped on the bottom of his 
foot is different from that of a baby with 
brain damage. He has also learned that a 
brain-damaged child requires more snaps to 
provoke crying than a normal baby. 

Simple as the test sounds, perfecting it was 
tedious work. We made recordings of normal 
infants crying from birth right through the 
second year of life to learn the chronology 
of their pre-speech sound.“ says Dr. Karelitz, 
“We accumulated thousands of recordings 
and then we went ahead trying to see If we 
could detect differences. The brighter infant 
was found to pass through the stages of cry- 
ing, gibberish, and speech more quickly than 
one who ultimately measures a lower intel- 
ligence.” 

Dr. Karelitz’s eventual aim is tg be able to 
evaluate intelligence on the basis of the 
sounds made before speech, 

Intricate or simple, medical research into 
both cure and comfort advances with length- 
ening strides. It stands—today as tomorrow— 
a dynamic equilibrium between the genera- 
tion of knowledge and its effective use to 
improve health and life, 

JAMES WINCHESTER. 


To Protect Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent meeting of the State Council of 
Tennessee, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, the following resolution 
supporting legislation to prohibit the 
desecration to the flag was adopted. 

T insert this resolution in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: i 
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RESOLUTION 1—A Frag Law 


Be it resolved by the State Council of Ten- 
nessee, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, that s 

Whereas, fifty states have laws against the 
desecration of the fiag, but fall to enforce 
them; and 

Whereas, at various places and times in 
recent years the flag was desecrated; and 

Whereas, a demonstration occurred last 
April in Central Park, New York City, as 100,- 
000 viewed the burning of the Flag, but no 
arrests were made; and 

Whereas, many bills have been introduced 
in the Congress which would make it a Fed- 
eral offense, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, to burn or desecrate the flag, but are 
bottled up in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; now therefore 

Be it resolved by the State Councll of Ten- 
nessee, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, in session assembled this 18th day 
of August, 1967, in Columbia, Tenn., that we 
advocate speedy action by the Congress on 
legislation which would make it a Federal 
offense to burn or desecrate the flag, and to 
provide a severe penalty therefore; and 

Be it further resolved that this resolution 
be given wide publicity among our member- 
ship and that a copy be sent to the Senators 
and Representatives. 

W. S. WHITLEY. 
Sam E. HILL, 
EARL BREWER. 


Motion made by E. L. Eolen. Seconded by 
Floyd Amos. This resolution be adopted. Vote 
taken and carried. 


War on Poverty Calmed Situations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
5 


HON. JAMES C. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
there continues to be a great deal of 
discussion in this Congress about the 
value and effectiveness of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. It has been sub- 
jected to what I consider unfair and 
irrational attack. It has, for example, 
been blamed by some for the tragic riots 
of the past summer, despite what I feel 
have been exemplary efforts by OEO to 
deal with the root causes of the riots. 
Recently, the Macomb Daily, a news- 
paper in my district, printed an editorial 
headlined “In Our Opinion: War on 
Poverty Calmed Situations.” The edito- 
rial begins: 

Despite the blasts of critics, the War on 
Poverty must be doing something right. 


It continues by citing the record of 
OEO work in riot prevention during the 
past summer, Because I feel this editorial 
from the Macomb Daily puts the role of 
OEO in clear focus, I include the editorial 
in the Recorp: 

In OuR Opryion—War ON Poverty CALMED 
SITUATIONS 

Despite the blasts of critics, the War on 
Poverty must be doing something right. 

In 32 cities in which there were no riots 
or civil disorders this summer, most of the 
local authorities credited the summer pro- 
grams of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
for helping to prevent violence. 

This is what they told the OEO in a nation- 
wide survey in which OEO inspectors talked 
to mayors, police chiefs, juvenile judges, 
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heads of local Chambers of Commerce and 
other leading citizens, 

Not one police chief or mayor blamed War 
on Poverty programs for heightening ten- 
sions, and in 15 cities, local Community Ac- 
tion Agencies were praised for calming down 
bad situations in specific instances. 

In 14 cities, municipal police departments 
and CAAs had joint programs to prevent 
riots. In eight cities, the juvenile arrest rate 
went down this summer as a result, it is be- 
lieved, of increased availability of summer 
jobs. 

There is also negative evidence encourag- 
ing to the War on Poverty: 

In the 82 cities that did experience riots, 
only 16 of the more than 30,000 CAA em- 
ployes in those cities were arrested for tak- 
ing part in them. 

More than $300 million worth of property 
damage was done In riot cities, says the OEO, 
yet not one of its 244 buildings in the heart 
of the riot areas was burned or destroyed. 

Total damage to Community Action build- 
ings was $1,840 for seven sets of broken win- 
dows. 


Problems of Federal Debt Management 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, infla- 
tion, Federal debt, priorities in spend- 
ing, taxes, balance of payments, interest 
rates, and deficit financing are all sub- 
jects of major importance in the Con- 
gress and the Nation. 

Significant contributions to this im- 
portant economic dialog are made by 
two recently published articles: Prob- 
lems of Federal Debt Management” by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Representative THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
and “The Inexcusable Inflation” by the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Representative Curtis, writing in a 
pamphlet published by National Asso- 
ciated Businessmen, Inc., exposes what 
he terms the fallacies of the new eco- 
nomics. The Wall Street Journal editorial 
argues that a “tax increase is a gratui- 
tous insult to the public.” 


Both articles deserve thoughtful at- 
tention. I insert them at this point in 
the RECORD: 

PROBLEMS OF FEDERAL DEBT MANAGEMENT 

(By THomAs.B, CURTIS) 

(Forrworp.—The following article was pre- 
pared for National Associated Businessmen, 
Inc. by Congressman Thomas B. Curtis (R- 
Mo.). It brings to our members and others 
who read it a fresh and wholesome insight 
into the vital problems of Federal fiscal 
policy, particularly those arising from large 
continuing deficits and a huge and rapidly 
increasing Federal debt. We believe that this 
analysis of the “Problems of Federal Debt 
Management“ is one of the best that has 
been made. It is easily read because of its 
clarity, non-technical language, and forth- 
right conclusions, It should appeal not only 
to businessmen but to all others who watch 
with grave concern the continual decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar and the 
growing threat to the Nation's solvency. 

(Congresman Curtis has served in the U.S. 
House of Representatives continuously since 
1951. He is a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Joint Economic Com- 
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mittee, the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, and the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress. Al- 
though a lawyer by profession, Congressman 
Curtis is also an able economist. Among his 
colleagues and his constituents he is known 
as a man who does his “homework,” one 
sample of which is the article that follows.) 

One of the most disturbing aspects of the 
New Economics (the economic gospel of the 
present Administratoin) is its lack of con- 
cern for the problems of debt and debt man- 
agement and its concomitant lack of concern 
about increasing the wealth of the society. 
It is both unwise and unrealistic to attempt 
any analysis of the Nation's economic health 
without considering its wealth and discuss- 
ing such issues as the proper size of the Fed- 
eral debt and the probable economic results 
of additions to the debt at any given time, 
including the present time. 

Anyone who raises questions about the 
economic soundness of debt financing is 
likely to face the accusation that he thinks 
that debt is inherently evil. This accusation 
is Just a straw man, however, designed to 
disguise the real issues and harsh economic 
realities which confront us. No one really 
thinks that debt is evil per se. But debt is 
an economic tool, like fire, which can be very 
beneficial if properly used and very destruc- 
tive if misused. Every businessman knows 
that debt can be wealth-creating, neutral, or 
wealth-destroying, depending on how the 
funds acquired by debt are spent. If spent 
to acquire productive assets and enhance the 
business’ productive capacity, they produce 
wealth and increase purchasing power. If 
used to fight a war (protect the wealth we 
already have) they can eat up our wealth. 
It is senseless to talk about the merits of 
debt in the abstract without any considera- 
tion of the spending to be made through debt 
financing, The real question for government 
is—are the funds borrowed from the public 
going to be used for permanent additions to 
the nation’s wealth or for temporay income- 
stimulation schemes (which can eat up 
wealth)? Wealth in this context means both 
the nation’s stock of physical capital (ma- 
chinery, buildings, etc.) and its equally im- 
portant stock of human capital (the knowl- 
edge within the society and the Tange of 
skills in the labor force). 

In deciding whether or not to use the tool 
of debt financing, we must also consider the 
level of the Federal debt. If the debt is 
already too high in relation to the economic 
activity and wealth of the society, we should 
then be very reluctant to use debt other 
than to finance emergencies and avoid other 
projects no matter how worthwhile. Even 
financing an emergency, such as war (which 
eats up wealth), requires that the proper 
debt ratio be sought as soon as possible after 
the emergency is over. 

What should be the proper size of the Fed- 
eral debt? This question cannot be answered 
in a vacuum, but must be related to the 
amount of wealth and economic activity in 
the society. Common business sense tells us 
that a corporation with sales of $100 million 
can support a greater debt burden than a 
corporation with sales of $1 million, and this 
is equally true of the Federal government. 
The economic activity of the society (GNP) 
through the Federal income tax system con- 
stitutes the basis for servicing and financing 
the Federal debt, and must be related to the 
amount of debt that can be economically 
utilized. 

Instead of using the Debt-GNP ratio as a 
point of discussion, the New Economists seek 
to avoid the very issue they raise by citing 
the fact that the Federal debt was 124% of 
GNP in 1946 and was only 45% of GNP in 
1966, and then concluding we are in a healthy 
fiscal situation. They imply that the economy 
can support a much higher debt at the pres- 
ent time, due to the increase in GNP since 
1946. The fallacy in the theory of the New 
Economists lies in the selection of the year 
1946 as a benchmark. Is 1946 the year from 
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which our progress (if any) in debt reduc- 
tion is to be measured? The United States of 
necessity financed World War II heavily by 
debt unparalleled in our nation’s history. 
The question is not what the ratio was in 
1946, but what it should be. From 1870 to 
1940 the ratio of debt to GNP in peacetime 
never rose above 20%. 

There is little reason for rejoicing at a 
reduction of this ratio (which took over 20 
years) from its swollen post-war peak to a 
level more than double that which histori- 
cally prevailed in the periods when the 
United States was growing most rapidly. The 
present level of the Federal debt gives little 
flexibility to cope with possible future wars 
or economic crises which could require ex- 
tensive deficit financing. 

In addition, two-thirds of the decrease in 
the burden of the debt (as measured by the 
debt-GNP ratio) is due to the serious depre- 
ciation of the dollar's value since 1946. This 
is one way to reduce the burden of the debt, 
because, through inflation, the government 
can pay off its fixed obligations with dollars 
that are now worth less. It is, however, a very 
economically costly and socially inequitable 
way to reduce the burden of government 
debt. Inflation, it must be noted, is a con- 
sumer tax which hits the low income groups 
in our society the hardest. We can take little 
pride in reducing the World War II debt 
burden in this fashion. 

Relating the size of the debt to the level 
of economic activity in the society is one 
way to make a judgment on the proper size 
of the Federal debt. Another way is to relate 
it to the physical wealth of the Federal gov- 
ernment which backs up the debt, just as a 
bank would look at a business’ assets or a 
small loan company at a family’s assets in 
deciding whether or not to make a loan, We 
can get some real insights into this ratio by 
comparing the Federal government's net 
worth with the net worth of state and local 
governments and of the private sector (both 
corporate and household sectors). In an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Morgan Guaranty Sur- 
vey (August, 1966), Dr. John W. Kendrick 
pointed out that in 1900 the Federal govern- 
ment's assets equalled its obligations. By 
1958, the Federal government’s debt had 
grown to be 8% greater than its assets. 

A favorite contention of the New Econo- 
mists is that the level of the Federal debt is 
not too high because the Federal debt is 
grown much more slowly since 1946 than the 
debt of state and local governments and the 
private sector, The statistical part of the ar- 
gument is accurate. From 1946 to 1966 state 
and local debt went up by 743% from $13.6 
billion to $101.1 billion, During this same 
period corporate debt increased by 536% 
while consumer credit rose by 1,131%. These 
facts are indisputable, but they tell only 
part of the story. By choosing 1946 as a base 
year, the New Economists have once again 
prejudged the argument in their favor. Dur- 
ing World War II. while Federal debt was 
burgeoning, state and local governments ac- 
tually reduced their debt because shortages 
of labor and materials made new building 
impossible for the duration? Similarly, pri- 
vate debt grew only slightly because of these 
Same shortages. A large part of the percen- 
tage increase in state and local debt and 
private debt since 1946 must be attributed to 
the backlog of demand for construction proj- 
ects and consumer goods which could not be 
obtained during the war. Actually what was 
happening to a large degree was that the 
ratio between Federal debt and state, local 
government and private debt was reverting 
to pre-World War II normalcy. 

The argument is also fallacious because it 
leaves out any mention of the net worth of 
the various economic sectors. The Federal 
debt did grow more slowly, but its growth 
exceeded the growth in Federal assets, caus- 
ing a decline in the net worth of the Federal 
government, From 1900 to 1958, the same 
period studied by Dr. Kendrick, however, the 
net worth of state and local governments 
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(assets over their obligations) increased 
from 3% to 6% of the obligations. The sur- 
plus of asset holdings over debt obligations 
for state and local governments increased 
not only absolutely but as a percentage of 
total obligations. 

A more striking picture holds true in the 
private sector. A basic reason corporate and 
consumer debt grew so rapidly in the post- 
war period was that it was being used to 
acquire productive assets. Despite rapid debt 
increases, the share of the nation’s wealth 
owned by non-financial corporations actually 
increased from 20% in 1929 to 23% in 1958; 
the share of the nation’s wealth owned by 
non-farm households also went up slightly. 
For the consumer sector as a whole in 1966 
assets of 82.176 trillion balanced against lla- 
bilities of $.306 trillion given an astounding 
net worth figure of $1.870 trillion. These 
figures leave no doubt that the private sector 
has learned how to use debt as a tool to in- 
crease wealth and the Federal government 
has not. 

It is fair to say that the level of the Federal 
debt is excessive, The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress recognized this in 
March in its annual report on the President’s 
Economic Report when all 20 committee 
members, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
urged a reduction in Federal non-defense 
spending to minimize the deficit financing 
projected in the President's budget for fiscal 
1968, The Administration has chosen to dis- 
regard this request and refused to consider 
any reduction in domestic spending, In fact, 
it has twice deliberately understated spend- 
ing in order to avoid public demand for cut- 
backs in the Administration’s appropriation 
requests of the Congress. A recent forecast of 
the probable deficit for fiscal 1968 was $13.5 
billion,. but this also contains juggled esti- 
mates and is far too low. An indication of 
how large the deficit might be can be found 
in the Administration's strenuous fight for 
an increase in the debt ceiling which gives 
it the power to run a $29 billion deficit in 
fiscal 1968, The Administration seeks to 
blame the war in Vietnam for these deficits. 

However, two-thirds of the $28.3 billion 
increase In Federal expenditures from calen- 
dar 1963 through 1966—as measured in the 
national income accounts—is accounted for 
by non-defense spending. More recent figures 
show that over half of the proposed $37 bil- 
lion increase in spending from fiscal 1966 
through fiscal 1968 will be in non-defense 
programs. The picture should be clear—addi- 
tions are being made to the Federal debt 
(which is already too high) either because of 
a belief in the erroneous theories of the New 
Economists or because of a lack of the politi- 
cal courage necessary to cut back or defer 
nonessential domestic programs in the light 
of increased defense spending. 

What difference does it make how large 
the 1968 deficit is? If the administration 
relies entirely on debt to finance a deficit of 
the size presently contemplated ($30 bil- 
lion), one of the results sure to follow is 
high interest rates and further inflation. The 
cost of living increased by 3.7% during 1966, 
and the increase during 1967 is likely to be 
at least this large. There is also a danger of 
haying inflation contemporaneous with a se- 
rious slump in those sectors of the economy 
that are most sensitive to interest rate in- 
creases, which would decrease the Federal 
tax revenues. There is no question that mar- 
keting $30 billion worth of government se- 
curities at a time when private demand for 
savings is growing will drive interest rates 
up throughout the economy. Interest rates 
are now back up to the peak levels achieved 
last summer, and the homebuilding indus- 
try, as well as others, are again starting to 
feel the pinch. The Federal Reserve Board 
will have to tighten credit to keep inflation 
under some control when the Treasury itself 
is adding to the inflationary forces in the 
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economy by refinancing its old deficits and 
financing the new one. 

Upward pressure on interest rates coupled 
with a statutory interest rate ceiling of 4%½ % 
on long-term Treasury obligations raises se- 
vere problems of debt management for the 
Treasury. When the market rate of interest 
is higher than the 4½ % ceiling, the Treasury 
must move into the short-term capital mar- 
ket for funds. All borrowing has to be in 
issues of less than 7 years maturity (defined 
by law as short-term). As a result, the aver- 
age length of the marketable interest-bear- 
ing public debt has declined from 5 years, 4 
months in 1965 to 4 years, 5 months in April 
1967, with further decline likely. In April 
1967, almost 50 percent ($99.7 billion) of 
the marketable, interest-bearing public debt 
was due in one year or less, up from $75.3 
billion in December, 1960. Last year, the 
Treasury had to move completely into the 
short-term money market to refinance the 
$175 billion of the debt that became due. 
Increases in this class of Federal obligation 
(which approaches the liquidity of money) 
are highly dangerous in a time of inflationary 
pressure. 

The inflation likely to be caused by these 
deficits would mean a further deterioration 
in our balance of payments position and an 
increased gold outflow. Inflation raises the 
prices which foreigners must pay for U.S. 
goods, while making foreign goods more com- 
petitive and attractive to U.S, customers. 
Partially as a result of our inflation, the sur- 
plus of exports over imports of goods and 
services declined from $8.5 billion in 1964 to 
an estimated annual rate of $4.5 billion in 
the last quarter of 1966. We were barely able 
to halt a worsening of our overall balance of 
payments in 1966 by two economically-costly 
policies: (1) restrictions on U.S. private in- 
vestment in other countries (which will cut 
down on our future earnings from foreign 
investment, a major credit item in our bal- 
ance of payments): and (2) high interest 
rates (which encourage a temporary inflow of 
short-term capital). The balance of pay- 
ments deficit on the official settlements basis 
of $7.328 billion in the first quarter of 1967 
shows how temporary this inflow was. Even 
with these damaging policies, the gold stock 
still declined by $571 million in 1966. 

The reason why businessmen should be 
concerned about Federal deficits is more than 
the economic ills they cause (which are seri- 
ous enough). The real danger lies in the 
remedies proposed by the Administration to 
cure the economic ills fostered by its own 
expenditure policy. Invariably, the Adminis- 
tration attempts to restrict or control the 
private sector through devices like the re- 
cently discarded guidelines on wages and 
prices, the guidelines on private foreign in- 
vestment, and the Interest Equalization Tax. 
An Administration which refuses to face up 
to the economic damage its spending policies 
are causing is unlikely to avoid stronger, 
stricter controls on private economic activity 
if its existing controls prove unsuccessful. 
This is the danger to businessmen (and in- 
deed to our whole society) posed by unre- 
stricted deficit financing—the danger of in- 
creasing governmental control over private 
economic decisions of all kinds. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 12, 
1967] 


THE INEXCUSABLE INFLATION 


Several things need to be said about the 
current, rapidly developing price inflation— 
which comes on top of considerable inflation 
in the past couple of years and a great deal of 
it over the past generation. 

First and foremost, it is wholly unneces- 
sary and inexcusable, being manufactured 
out of indiscipline in Washington. Gardner 
Ackley, the President’s chief economic ad- 
viser, may find certain steel price rises dis- 
tressing; he ought also to admit the Johnson 
Administration's heavy culpability in creat- 
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ing the conditions that make those and hun- 
dreds of other increases inevitable. 

Unquestionably the Vietnam war has added 
a lot to Federal spending and hence to the 
enormous prospective deficits. The deep in- 
tervention in that war may have been the 
Johnson Administration’s paramount mis- 
take, but whether it was or wasn't, financial 
responsibility plainly required offsetting re- 
ductions in other spending. Instead the Ad- 
ministration recklessly increases spending on 
a host of domestic welfare programs. 

To add to the taxpayer's bitterness, the 
programs are largely wasteful and ineffective; 
the problems they are aimed a grow worse, 
not better, Even so extreme a liberal as Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy perceives as much. Sud- 
denly he and other liberals are talking of the 
need to involve private enterprise in the at- 
tack on poverty on a much bigger scale than 
at present, because the Government mani- 
festly is unequal to the task. 

Not all liberals, however. Vice President 
Humphrey, lambasting the “tired people” 
who oppose “Great Society” programs, insists 
that the Government can and must carry on 
the Vietnam war and all the welfare proj- 
ects. This refusal to face the fact of failure, 
this determination to perpetuate error, 111 
become the holder of such high office. 

Secondly, inflation is not necessarily proof 
of a boom, The Government economic plan- 
ners doggedly maintain that a new boom is 
under way after a mostly stagnant year, 
and they could be correct. Yet a number of 
other economists don’t see the evidence for 
their optimism. In any case, inflation itself 
can easily become a depressant; consumers 
bombarded by price boosts on all sides may 
stop buying on the grand scale to which they 
have become accustomed, 

Finally, the proposed tax increase is no 
answer to inflation, given the Administra- 
tion’s adament resistance to any kind of re- 
straint at all. Congress may end up enacting 
it, simply out of fear of the vast deficits in 
prospect, but to do so is to skip the relevant 
questions, 

There is every reason to believe that if the 
Administration gets its tax “surcharge” it will 
boost its outlays that much more than it 
would otherwise have done. In that event 
the impact on the deficits will be minimal. 
Is Congress going to see to it that the sur- 
charge is accompanied by substantial cuts in 
spending? Not likely. 

And what about monetary policy? The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, presently an amiable 
handmaiden at the White House, has been 
inflating the money supply like crazy. This 
even more than the deficits (which to a de- 
gree can be financed in noninflationary 
ways) is generating the scourge of price 
rises. If Congress hikes taxes, is it also going 
to demand a cessation of that policy? Not 
likely. If not, the inflation will roll right 
along. 

In the circumstances a tax increase is a 
gratuitous insult to the public. The Govern- 
ment waters your money by decreasing your 
purchasing power via inflation and then it 
confiscates more by the direct route of taxa- 
tion. We hate to talk about morality in con- 
nection with supposedly hard, practical eco- 
nomic matters, but a Government so delin- 


. quent in its most fundamental obligations to 


the people is bound to raise questions of that 
nature. 

The dismaying thing Is that so far there 
is no really loud outcry; hardly anybody 
utters an audible Stop thief! Even sophisti- 
cated bankers and businessmen seem to throw 
up their hands and figure that that’s the way 
it is—nothing is going to change the Govern- 
ment’s wild habits no matter what anybody 
says. 

Perhaps so. But to the extent we the peo- 
ple are silent we too are guilty, guilty of 
conniving in the undermining of the very 
sere foundations on which all e is 

It. ` 
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Income Maintenance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years academic theoreticians from vari- 
ous disciplines, and political activists 
from all sides of the spectrum have pro- 
posed one form or other of income guar- 
antees as an answer to many of our social 
and economic problems, In a penetrating 
article in the September—October issue 
of Dissent, Prof. Robert Lekachman, 
chairman of the economics department 
of State University of New York, dis- 
cusses the merits of some of the versions 
of this proposal. 

I commend to my colleagues Professor 
Lakachman’s article entitled “Can More 
Money End Poverty?“ : 

Can “Morr MONEY” END Poverty? 
(By Prof. Robert Lekachman) 

One of the more tantalizing statistics of 
the decade is this: for a mere $11 billion we 
could raise every poor American above the 
poverty line as poverty is currently and of- 
ficially defined—an income below $3,130 for 
a family of four. Now, as the world knows, 
poverty may be a great deal more than a 
shortage of money, and giving money to the 
poor may indeed amount to no more than 
treating the symptoms of deeper personal 
and social disorders with financial pallia- 
tives. All the same, even within the most 
sophisticated and sociological definitions of 
poverty, lack of money is at least part of the 
condition of the poor. Moreover, as every con- 
sumer of aspirin should be able to testify, 
symptomatic relief is much to be preferred 
to no relief at all. 

Now $11 billion is not much, a mere one 
and a small fraction per cent of Gross Na- 
tional Product, considerably less than half 
of Vietnam's annual cost, just about the 
size of the Pentagon's underestimate in 1966 
of Vietnam expenditure. It must also be said 
that of all the ways to assist the unfortu- 
nate, simple transfer of funds is the sim- 
plest, the least niggling, and the most re- 
spectful of human dignity, Either of two 
magnificently efficient agencies, the Internal 
Revenue Service or the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, can handle the affair with in- 
finitely less sweat than the assembled social 
workers and Welfare Departments of the 
land who spend substantially smaller sums. 
No wonder than that economists of very dif- 
ferent ideological preferences and diverging 
motives have come to perceive merit in some 
version or other of income maintenance as 
u part or (on occasion) the whole of the 
assault upon poverty. 

This of course raises the question, if the 
New Conservatives at Chicago join New 
Frontiersmen at Yale, Harvard, and MIT in 
favor of income maintenance, why doesn't 
some alert, major-party politician adopt this 
mechanism for his very own? Why doesn’t 
Lyndon Johnson incorporate income guar- 
antees into his domestic program instead of 
merely promising to appoint a commission 
directed to make its report safely after the 
1968 Presidential election? Some of the an- 
swer may lie in the politician’s timidity be- 
fore any new idea. The remainder just might 
bs found in the sheer meanness which seems 
to compel so many pious Americans to de- 
plore the prospect of giving their fellow 
citizens money they haven't worked for. 

But even if sudden altruism swept over 
the national psyche, a number of issues of 
principle would be important, indeed rather 
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more important than they are now in the 
1967 political mood. One way to identify 
the issues is to list the criteria of a good 
income maintenance scheme. At the least 
these number four: 

1. Money should be given to those who 
need it but not to those who do not (of this 
more later). 

2. The grants should not be tokens. They 
must be substantial enough to achieve their 
stated purpose, the elimination of financial 
poverty. 

3. Grants should be extended in ways that 
strengthen rather than damage the Incentive 
to get paid jobs in the labor market. 

4. Finally, the grants should be substitutes 
only for that portion of welfare assistance 
which covers goods freely available in the 
market place to those with the money to 
buy them—food, clothing, recreation, and 
the like. Where welfare counsels, trains, or 
treats, the argument is for extension of pres- 
ent programs not contraction. 

Broadly, these criteria describe the position 
of economists who are also liberal Democrats, 
Those to the Left will not accept the first 
criterion as now stated. Those to the Right 
will quarrel with the last one. 

Without further preamble, let us glance 
at some of the actual proposals that have 
been made. Take a very simple one first. If 
u family’s earned income is’ too low, why not 
just give its members whatever is needed to 
bridge the gap between its present situation 
and the poverty minimum? Thus, if a family 
of four earns only $2,000, the prescription is 
a cash grant of $1,130. As the family’s earned 
income rises to $2,500, diminish the grant to 
$630, and when earned income touches $3,130, 
discontinue the subsidy entirely. 

This procedure severely tests the Incentives 
of the poor and the generosity of the just 
barely not poor. As far as the effect upon the 
poor is concerned, increasing earned income 
from one point below the poverty line to 
another, higher point means a tax of 100 
per cent upon earnings, a poor impetus in- 
deed to initiative and extra effort. Those 
whose incomes just barely exceed $3,130 and 
who are therefore ineligible for assistance 
will, to put it mildly, be inclined to dislike 
& program that differentiates little between 
the fully employed at low wages and the 
„poor.“ A man earning $3,200 a year is un- 
likely to be thrilled at the sight of his neigh- 
bor, unemployed and granted a cash subsidy 
of $3,130. 

Examine next a very different scheme. 
Chicago’s Milton Friedman supports income 
maintenance because, as a believer in the 
free market, he desires a maximum freedom 
of choice. Cash benefits are superior to pres- 
ent welfare measures for reasons that Mr. 
Friedman summarizes in this way: 

“The advantages of this arrangement are 
clear. It is directed specifically at the prob- 
lem of poverty. It gives help in the form most 
useful to the individual, namely, cash. It is 
general and could be substituted for the host 
of special measures now in effect. It makes 
explicit the cost borne by society. It operates 
outside the market. Like any other measures 
to alleviate poverty, it reduces the incentives 
of those helped to help themselves, but it 
does not eliminate that incentive entirely, as 
a system of supplementing incomes up to 
some fixed minimum would. An extra dollar 
earned always Means more money available 
for expenditure.” + 

In this statement Friedman made explicit 
his intent: rely on free choice, substitute 
grants for welfare services, and preserve in- 
centives. This last point deserves amplifica- 
tion, for in Friedman's view the preservation 
of incentives requires termination of assist- 
ance at incomes far below the poverty line. 

Without necessarily endorsing this limited 
assistance, the Wisconsin economist Robert 
Lampman has described the way Friedman's 
plan would work. Speaking of our present 
structure of taxes, Lampman notes that the 
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“present rates fall from 70 per cent at the 
top to 14 per cent at incomes just above 
$3,700 for a family of five, to zero per cent 
for income below $3,700.” It would be easy to 
extend the progressive tax structure down- 


“The average negative tax rates could move 
from zero per cent to minus 14 per cent 
for, say, the unused exemptions that total 
$500, to 20 per cent for those that total $1,000 
and 40 per cent for those that total $3,700. 
This would amount to a minimum income of 
$1,480 for a family of five; it would retain 
positive incentives through a set of grants 
that would gradually diminish as earned in- 
come rose.“ 

But the gain in incentives would entail a 
high cost; many families would be left far 
below the poverty line and some would be 
placed in a worse situation than welfare now 
puts them in, And the emphasis upon incen- 
tives appears decidedly misplaced so far as 
the elderly, handicapped, or disabled are con- 
cerned in groups which form a very large 
percentage of the poor. 

The most seriously worked out (and the 
most generous) version of income mainte- 
nance is that of James Tobin, a member of 
the first Kennedy Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and now Professor: of Economics at 
Yale. Tobin makes a deliberate effort to com- 
promise among incentives, grant adequacy, 
and financial burdens upon the community. 
His proposal makes ingenious use of both 
cash grants and tax benefits. If a family has 
no income from earnings at all, Tobin would 
pay it $400 per person. For Lampman's fam- 
ily of five this would be $2000 as compared 
to the $1,480 contemplated on Friedman's 
assumptions by Lampman. But for Tobin this 
is by no means the maximum. As this family’s 
earned income moves upward from zero, the 
grant is decreased by 33%, per cent of each 
additional dollar earned. It stops entirely 
when family earned income approaches $1200 
per person. Above that income the family 
continues to pay taxes at the same 33% per 
cent rates until it attains earnings of $7963 
where it begins to encounter normal tax 
treatment. A portion of Tobin’s illustrative 
table will make the consequences of the 
Tobin arrangement plainer,’ 


MARRIED COUPLE WITH 3 CHILDREN 


Fami Tax Proposed 
income Present schedule Tex (-) schedule or 
betore tun (-) income allowance income after 
Federal tax alter tax tax or 
allowance allowance 
a) @ B) w) - O 
0 0 0 $2, 000 $2, 000 
$1, 000 0 $1,000 1, 667 2, 667 
2,000 0 2,000 1,333 3,333 
2, 500 0 2,500 1, 167 3, 667 
3, 000 0 3, 000 1,000 4,000 
3, 700 0 3,700 767 4, 467 
4,000 — 342 3.958 667 4,667 
5.000 —185 4,815 333 5, 333 
6, 000 —338 5, 662 0 6, 000 
2.000 —501 6, 499 —333 6, 667 
17,963 —65⁴ 7,309 —654 7,309 
8, 000 — 658 7,342 —658 7,32 
1 Income level at which the present and the proposed methods 
of caiculating taxes and benefits coincide; above this income (as 
at the $8, level included in the last line) the present tax 
schedule applies. ‘ 


How successfully does this schedule of 
benefits and taxes compromise among 
Tobin's three objectives? On the incentive 
side, the plan scores well. Beneficiaries of 
the scheme are allowed to retain two-thirds 
of additional earnings. They receive special 
tax treatment all the way up to an earned 
income of $7963. On any reasonable compu- 
tation the budgetary cost is also manageable. 
In the summer of 1966, Tobin estimated 
gross cost to be $12.5 billion annually. How- 
ever, since welfare payments would be re- 
duced (not eliminated as under Friedman's 
scheme) net costs would be much lower, 
possibly of the order of the year to year in- 
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crease (at full employment) of federal budg- 
etary receipts, 

Some important questions remain, even 
after this much is said. It is apparent that 
in Tobin's model, families whose earned in- 
comes do not reach $2500 will still be below 
the poverty line even after they receive their 
income grants. Whether their lot will be 
improved by substituting grants for some 
portion (or all) of welfare payments will 
depend upon the political constituency in 
which the poor family resides. In the more 
ungenerous states where welfare assistance 
stops at a low percentage of the poverty 
minimum, Tobin's system would Improve the 
lot of many families even if all welfare pay- 
ments stopped as a consequence of the 
grants. But in comparatively liberal con- 
stituencies like New York City and Connecti- 
cut, many poor persons will actually be 
worse off. This is likely to be especially true 
of elderly widows or widowers whose sole 
present income derives from Social Security. 
A $400 grant added to a small Social Security 
pension leaves their beneficiaries well below 
the poverty line. Conceivably Tobin's posi- 
tion may be damaged if the income grant 
serves as a pretext for the elimination of 
more generous welfare supplements to his 
Social Security pension. 

Such points, however, are far from fatal 
flaws. If the public will allow, it is per- 
fectly possible to reform welfare practices 
in such a way as to avoid automatic curtail- 
ment of assistance by as much or more than 
the income grant. But it bears repetition 
to say that if the objective of public policy 
is the elimination of poverty, no plausible 
scheme of income maintenance can serve 
as a complete substitute for other measures, 
including welfare, housing subsidies, re- 
training allowances, and unemployment 
compensation. 

Tobin's plan raises questions at the other 
end of the Income scale as well. As the table 
makes clear, families will receive actual cash 
grants even though their income from earn- 
ings substantially exceeds poverty minima. 
Moreover, some families will enjoy special tax 
treatment all the way up to nearly 68000 
of earned income. Should we thus assist 
families, substantially above the poverty 
line, and actually above the median income 
level of all American families, a figure not 
much in excess of $6000? Or, to put the mat- 
ter sharply, should the extremely prosperous 
subsidize not alone the poor but also the 
less prosperous? 

To say yes“ unequivocally to these ques- 
tions (as I do) is to make a judgment about 
the equity of present taxes of the fairness 
of the present distribution of income be- 
tween rich and poor. If one believes (as 
again’ I do) that present exemptions and 
rates outrageously favor the affluent, then 
any proposal which redistributes even a small 
sum from rich to poor and average citizens 
is a good thing. It is important to recoghize 
that any proposal which promises really sub- 
stantial help to the poor (on a scale far 
larger than Tobin contemplates) will redis- 
tribute income and at the same time frac- 
ture the fragile alliance which joins liberal 
and conseryative exponents of income main- 
tenance plans. 

What finally of the rather different mecha- 
nism of income support favored by Daniel 
Moynihan? In his testimony before the Ribi- 
cof Committee, Moynihan spoke strongly in 
favor of a family allowance scaled to the 
number and age of dependent children. As 
he noted, most industrial nations (including 
neighboring Canada) operates family allow- 
ance plans, so that the idea itself is less 
novel than negative income taxes or other 
forms of income grants. For the 
United States Moynihan estimated the cost 
of a possible program as about $9 billion 
each year. Some of the relevant numbers 
appear in this quotation. 

“A family allowance for the United States 
roughly equivalent to Canadian or Scandi- 
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navian levels would suggest payments of 
perhaps $8 a month for all children under 
6 years of age, and $12 a month for children 
between 6 and 17. At present population 
levels this would cost $9 billion a year, just 
over 1 per cent of the gross national product. 
For a family of four children, this would in- 
crease income by, say, $40 a month, or rough- 
ly $500 a year,” 4 

Of this approach to income support, it must 
be said at the outset that it raises in the most 
direct form an issue of social policy implicit 
in all income maintenance schemes. A public 
policy which simultaneously sings the virtues 
of birth control and small families, and actu- 
ally rewards financially not the childless but 
rather the parents of large broods, is, to say 
the least of it, confusing. The mind rather 
boggles at public subsidy, say, to Senator 
Kennedy's 10 children. More seriously, family 
allowances at least on the scale presently 
advocated by Mr. Moynihan will not of them- 
selves raise a very large proportion of the 
poor out of their poverty even when families 
are large. The program will evidently do 
nothing at all to assist the childless or the 
elderly. d 

Where do we come out at the end of this 
quick glance at the schemes of the well-in- 
tentioned? As now designed, no proposal is 
a complete remedy for -financial poverty: In 
part this outcome is the consequence of 
intent (as in the Friedman proposal). In part 
it is the result of prudent estimates of po- 
litical reality. 

Here is an example of the political reality 
Tobin and Moynihan may have held in mind. 
The speaker is Senator Ribicoff, a cautious 
and presumably representative moderate 
northern Democrat; 

“The idea of giving the poor more money— 
whether it is a guaranteed income or a nega- 
tive income tax—is being discussed a great 
deal these days. As a person with some polit- 
ical experience, you can recognize how hard 
it is to put the idea across. Instead of talking 
about a guaranteed income tax, suppose we 
talk about guaranteeing everybody a job... 
The person earning $100,000 a year wouldn't 
be worried very much about someone who 
would be getting $3,000 a year, even though 
he was not working. But how about the man 
who works 40 hours a week for $3,500 a year 
and sees his neighbor get $3,000 a year for not 
working? I think the American people will 
just not be able to swallow this.” “ 

Friedman set his final income after assist- 
ance at so low a percentage of the poverty 
minimum because he feared larger benefits 
would impair incentives and divert benefits 
to those who really did not need them. The 
Tobin approach has the effect of relieving a 
rather larger percentage of poverty but only 
at the cost or with the added merit (accord- 
ing to viewpoint) of indulging in some re- 
distribution of income in the direction of 
equality. Though it is not so presented, the 
Tobin proposal is the most radical in its im- 
plications. 

All plans seems to demonstrate that it is 
impossible to design a proposal which simul- 
taneously eliminates financial poverty, stimu- 
lates incentives, and avoids “unneeded” re- 
wards to the moderately prosperous, non- 
poor. It Is fair then to restate a point which 
has run through this essay. 

At least for liberals and still more for 
radicals, income guarantees, however de- 
signed, are an addition to the armory of 
social care, not a substitute for everything 
from job retraining to psychiatric counsel- 
ing. A good income maintenance scheme will 
substitute for that portion of welfare now 
most burdensome upon both recipient and 
social worker, the portion which consists of 
grants for food, shelter, and clothing. Income 
maintenance will facilitate the long-overdue 
reconstitution of welfare as individual case 
work. Income tees, properly viewed, 
fit properly into a public policy design which 
includes more liberal Social Security pro- 
grams, a full-employment level of aggregate 
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demand, provision in public service employ- 
ment for those unable to secure jobs even 
in time of high demand, genuine 

tion of schools, suburbs, and cities and a 
serious attempt to turn our cities into livable 
abodes for free citizens. 


1 Milton Friedman, Capitalism and Free- 
dom, University of Chicago Press, p. 192. 

a American Economic Review, May 1965, p. 
527. 

James Tobin, The Case for an Income 
Guarantee,” The Public Interest, Number 4, 
Summer 1966, p. 38. 

*See The New York Times Magazine, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1967, p. 71. 

"Ibid., p. 68. 


Vietnamese War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recor the following 
resolution adopted by the State Council 
of Tennessee, Junior Order American 
Mechanics, at their recent. meeting in 
Columbia, Tenn.: $ 

RESOLUTION 4— VIETNAMESE WAR 

Be it resolved by the State Council of 
Tennessee, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, that 

Whereas, the United States is committed 
to the principle that every nation shall have 
the right to determine its own form of goy- 
ernment without interference from any for- 
elgn power; and 

Whereas, this principle has been violated 
by the country of North Vietnam by invading 
the country of South Vietnam, with the in- 
tent to impose upon the people of South 
Vietnam a government and ideology that is 
contrary and foreign to its established gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas, the United States has come to the 
aid of South Vietnam, to help it maintain its 
freedom of governing itself according to its 
own free choice, and in support thereof is 
engaged in a war against North Vietnam; and 

Whereas, the Vietnamese War is constantly 
escalating, thereby demanding increased ef- 
fort upon the United States to supply men 
and materials to support South Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas, the President of the United States 
has on numerous occasions invited the gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam to confer with 
the United States and South Vietnam to end 
the war and negotiate an honorable mean- 
ingful peace; and 

Whereas, the government of North Viet- 
nam has on every such decasion categorically 
rejected such invitations; now therefore 

Be it resolved that the State Council of 
Tennessee, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, in session assembled this 18th 
day of August, 1967, at Columbia, Tenn., 
strongly urges that the President of the 


‘United States continue relentlessly all his 


efforts to settle the Vietnamese War upon 
honorable meaningful terms of peace. 

Be it further resolved that the people of 
the United States join in a united front to 
support the President of the United States 
to end the war and bring peace to the nations 
at war; and 

Be it further resolved that the State Sec- 
retary be and he is hereby directed to send 
copies of this Resolution to the President of 
the United States, the President of the United 
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States Senate and the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives. 
W. S. WHITLEY, 
Sam E. HNL, 
EARL BREWER. 


Motion made by T. P. Lawson. Seconded by 
Johnny Strange that this resolution be 
adopted. Vote taken and carried. 


Msgr. Michael Mulligan 
SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown of Bayonne, N.J. is saddened 
today as one of its most distinguished 
citizens has found his final rest. Msgr. 
Michael Mulligan, who was intimately 
connected with St. Henry’s Church in 
Bayonne for many years, was buried yes- 
terday, mourned by people of every re- 
ligion for his understanding of his fel- 
low man and their problems. 

The life of Bayonne was improved, 
both in quality and in depth, by Mon- 
“signor Mulligan's time among us and we 
will all miss his wise counsel and en- 
lightened influence. His life spanned 
many changes, not only in his church 
but in his county and his community, 
and he gave courage and faith to all who 
knew him to meet these complex changes 
in these trying times. 

I would like to place in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the Bayonne 
Times of September 27, which reflects 
the feeling of affection that all members 
of the community had for this beloved 
man of God: 

MONSIGNOR MULLIGAN 

Msgr. Michael. Mulligan, like St. Henry's 
Church, was towering, impressive, formed in 
the traditional mold and a symbol of the 
endurance of the eternal values. 

Although his name was synonomous with 
St. Henry’s, his contributions were com- 
munity wide. His founding of the Bayonne 
Visiting Nurses Association in 1921 was an 
act of responsible citizenship which has 
reaped countless benefits for thousands of 
Bayonne people. 

His sponsorship of sororities for young 
Catholic women of the city gave hundreds 
of girls a unique opportunity to broaden 
their social and cultural experience close to 
home. St. Henry’s Catholic Center which he 
built on West 30th Street included a dance 
floor, modern kitchen facilities, meeting 
rooms and, most of all, -a wholesome 
environment. 

The New Jersey Opera Guild which Msgr. 
Mulligan sponsored was an outstanding ve- 
hicle for young performers from the entire 
city and a source of enjoyment for thousands 
who heard the group perform, It was an ac- 
tivity which has never really been replaced 
in this city. 

The esteem with which Msgr. Mulligan was 
held in the educational community was 
shown in 1950 when Seton Hall College con- 
ferred an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
upon him. 

A loyal son of his church, his country and 
his city, Msgr. Mulligan will probably be 
best remembered as a man who strove to raise 
the cultural horizons of his fellow citizens 
and had notable success. 
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The Wild West Division 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the 91st Infantry Division of 
the U.S. Army, known as “The Wild West 
Division,” now in organized reserve and 
headquartered at the Presidio of San 
Francisco will, on October 1, 1967, cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of its organi- 
zation. 

It was my high privilege to be one-of 
the original members of the 91st Division 
when it was put together at Camp Lewis, 
Wash. on October 1. 1917. 

The officers of this new division, one 
of the 16 national Army divisions or- 
ganized in World War I, were drawn 
from the graduates of the first officers 
training camp held at the Presidio of 
San Francisco. 

Theh original division was an old 
“Square Division” consisting of two bri- 
gades of infantry and a brigade of field 
artillery with certain supporting ele- 
ments. I was a lieutenant with the 346th 
Field Artillery. 

After undergoing intensive training, 
the division departed for France in June 
1918, and landed at Le Havre on July 20, 
1918. In the four month period between 
the time it arrived in Europe and the 
Armistice, the 91st Division was engaged 
in the Lorraine campaign, the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive, and the Ypres-Lys 
campaign. 

In the Meuse-Argonne offensive, the 
91st Division smashed through three suc- 
cessive German lines driving 8 kilometers 
into enemy territory. 

As part of the Ypres-Lys campaign, 
the division, on October 31, 1918, just 12 
days before the end of the war, made a 
major attack against the German 207th 
Infantry Division. 

After the Armistice the division left 
Europe and returned to the United States 
where it was demobilized. In 1921 the 
division was reconstituted as part of the 
Organized Reserves and stationed at the 
Presidio of San Francisco. Shortly after 
the beginning of hostilities in World War 
II, on January 30, 1942, the division was 
reorganized and trained at Camp White 
and Camp Adair. On April 18, 1944, the 
division went overseas and, on June 12, 
1944, became engaged in the battle for 
the Arno River in Italy and was the first 


-unit of the American Fifth Army to 


reach the river. In September of that 
year it crossed the Sieve River and 
opened the general Allied attack against 
the rugged Apennine Range. Two of its 
regiments, the 361st and 363d, outflanked 
the famous Gothic Line and the 362d 
captured the Fulta Pass. In the spring 
of 1945 it participated in the Po Valley 
campaign. Upon the termination of hos- 
tilities, the division was inactivated at 
Fort Rucker, Ala., on December 1, 1945. 

Again, on December 31, 1946, the 91st 
Division was activated at San Francisco 
as part of the U.S. Army Reserves. Since 
that time it has had two commanders, 
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Maj. Gen. C. Lyn Fox, who commanded 
the division until 1956, and its present 
commander, Maj. Gen. Stuart D. Menist. 
The division presently carries on its 
training program at Camp Roberts and 
is composed of 91 units under five regi- 
ments. The motto of the 9ist Division is 
“always ready,” which expresses the di- 
vision’s principal function today of train- 
ing men in the event they may be called 
upon in the defense of this country. 

The green fir tree, which men of the 
91st Division wear, is symbolic of the far- 
western United States from which the 
division originally drew its enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

California is proud to be the home base 
of this fine Reserve Division. Maj. Gen. 
Stuart D. Menist, the division com- 
mander, has an enviable record of serv- 
ice to his country as has Brig. Gen. Mac- 
kenzie E. Porter, the assistant division 
commander. Col. Charles A. Briscoe, the 
division chief of staff, is an outstanding 
officer and one who has given greatly of 
ae to preserve the high tradition of 
the 91st. 


Fiscal Crisis 
SPEECH 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion is facing a fiscal crisis. If Congress 
does not act responsibly to meet this 
crisis, we are inviting a damaging infla- 
tion spiral and a credit crunch that will 
further escalate interest rates, already 
too high. There is no question that one 
of the most important steps that must 
be taken to avoid a chaotic economic 
situation is a substantial reduction in 
Federal spending. 

Virtually every expert witness ap- 
pearing in the recent Ways and Means 
Committee hearings on the proposed tax 
increase has urged a combination of ex- 
penditure reductions and tax increases. 
Many of the Nation’s leading academic 
and business economists, a cross section 
of business and industrial leaders, and 
spokesmen for the Nation’s financial 
community all agree that spending cuts 
are an essential element of the policies 
we must follow to keep our economy in 
balance. 

I agree with this conclusion and have 
been urging the President to exert 
leadership in reassessing the administra- 
tion’s programs to advise where cuts can 
and will be made. 

The recommittal motion without in- 
structions which we are now considering, 
however, would be a meaningless ges- 
ture. It does absolutely nothing to re- 
duce Federal appropriations or the au- 
thority of the President to expend funds 
already appropriated for fiscal year 1968. 
Passage of the resolution for continuing 
appropriations is essential, and every 
Member of the House knows it. It is not 
the appropriate vehicle for the job that 
needs to be done. We cannot escape dif- 
ficult decisions by making futile gestures. 
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Mr. Speaker, although I am completely 
committed to reductions of $5 billion in 
spending for the current fiscal year, I am 
voting against the recommittal motion 
and am again calling on the President 
to suggest new priorities and guidelines 
for possbile reductions that will be 
meaningful and helpful to Congress in 
taking the several actions necessary to 
avoid a fiscal deficit of damaging pro- 
portions. I believe the President has n 
responsibility to do this and that the 
consequences for not doing it could be 
grave. 


Job Corps Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I was particularly interested, and 
believe many other Members of the 
House and Senate may also be interested, 
in the following article on the Job Corps 
which appeared in the English magazine, 
the New Statesman of London. 


The writer, Nora Sayre, visited the 
Kilmer Job Corps Center in New Jer- 
sey and found what many Americans 
have already discovered: 


The Job Corps has the simple evidence of 
success: thousands are now working who 
would probably have been on relief. 

JOBS FOR THE DROPOUTS 
(By Nora Sayre) 

From fire to fire the riots flare across the 
summer, while many liberals automatically 
deduce that the Anti-Poverty Programme is 
a failure or an irreleyancy. Yet, sifting the 
ashes and the shattered glass of riot sites, 
while counting the dead, should clinch the 
conviction that the Job Corps should be 
urgently expanded. Currently, there are 122 
centres in the U.S. Camp Kilmer, in New 
Jersey—a former army base that once held 
Italian prisoners of war and, later, Hun- 
garian refugees—has placed 2,039 of its 
2377 graduates in jobs. Staff members 
stressed that these particular young men 
might otherwise have been burning, smash- 
ing and dying. Aged 16 to 21, these school 
drop-outs are damaged goods when they 
arrive—but all have come voluntarily. Con- 
spicuous for se!f-contempt and uncertainty, 
they are selected according to need: poverty. 
bad family life, minimal education. Records 
of delinquency do not disqualify them, al- 
though “major criminal offences” aren't 
acceptable, nor is retardation. At Kilmer, 70 
per cent are Negro and Puerto Rican. They 
receive $30 a month, and average nine 
months’ training; they can stay for a maxi- 
mum of two years. On finishing they get 850 
for each month “satisfactorily completed.” 
The Kilmer management is contracted to 
the Federal Electric Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Internationdi Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation. 

The Corpsmen’s reading and mathematics 
are improved so that they can receive the 
equivalent of a high-school diploma, and 
the choice of vocational programmes in- 
cludes electronics, trucking, mechanics, car- 
pentry, painting, cooking and offset print- 
ing. (At women’s centres, the courses range 
from secretarial training to cosmetology.) 
Vocational, counselling is intensive: a boy 
who's determined on electronics but has no 
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ability is carefully guided to a related field. 
Another is advised against office machine re- 
pairs if he's going to return to a hometown 
of 200 inhabitants without a single type- 
writer, It's admitted that the kitchen is an 
inflammatory place, and that a nervous, iras- 
cible boy shouldn't become a short-order 
cook subjected to yells, heat and inevitably 
short tempers. They are trained in on-the- 
job behaviour, dress and hygiene, and how to 
act during interviews and towards an em- 
ployer (“Keep to the point, he doesn’t want 
to know about your sex-life. Watch the hep 
talk.“), and how to budget their salaries. 
City drop outs are nocturnal creatures; they 
tend to sleep all day and roam at night, 
hence many are shocked by the requirements 
of punctuality. The intention is to raise 
them to a very strong apprentice level and 
to provide every graduate with a letter of 
introduction to a specific company. Indus- 
try and corporations have responded ad- 
mirably, and Job Corps centres concentrate 
on encouraging firm representatives to visit 
the camps and inspect the professional level. 
Thus the Job Corps has the simple evidence 
of success: thousands are now working who 
would probably have been on relief. 

However, personal rehabilitation is as cru- 
cial at Kilmer as the level of future employ- 
ment. Counsellors and group-leaders stimu- 
late Corpsmen to ventilate all their prob- 
lems, including racial tensions (which do 
exist, but have not been serious), plus the 
numerous manifestations of homesickness. 
(They come from all over the US. Many 
miss their neighbourhoods or city blocks, 
rather than their families.) There's an em- 
phasis throughout on expressing feelings— 
which must be a fresh and startling experi- 
ence for many, since impoverished parents 
often stress silence, especially by shouting 
at their offspring to shut up. Today it's quite 
astonishing to realise that a large group can 
be good for its members: While armies, 
offices and school dormitories deaden and 
deflate so many psyches, it’s evident that 
Corpsmen thrive on mutual exposure and 
on their eventual concern for one another. 
There are nightly group meetings: quite 
often these focus on a boy who wants to 
leave, while the others try very hard to per- 
suade him to stay. They say that they feel 
like failures when they can’t convince a 
classmate to remain, (Incidentally, anyone 
can leave whenever he wishes.) But the 
group aura is far from militant; Corpsmen 
say that they appreciate being allowed to 
work at their own different speeds, and the 
lack of competition. The staff is frank about 
intrinsic problems: one is the diversity of 
intelligence—mingling those who read like 
eight-year-olds with some who are college 
material. Discipline is naturally quite in- 
tense: fighting or returning drunk from a 
weekend results in menial tasks or fines. But, 
talking to Corpsmen, one learns that they are 
very concerned about the Corps reputa- 
tion—and that they want each other to keep 
it clean. The verb to blow“ is often heard at 
Kilmer; there are many references to blow- 
ing your job or your sal as well as your 
cool. But repression isn’t albatross and 
griping is considered healthy. 

Asked about their complaints (apart from 
the absence of girls, whom they do see on 
weekends or at many social events), Corps- 
men were critical of the outside screeners 
who had glamorized the camp: “They prom- 
ise roses and cream Hence some are disap- 
pointed. Still, the national drop-out rate is 
less than 19 per cent. Over a canteen lunch 
of fried chicken and limitless gravy, three 
students of heavy trucking were indignant 
about the costs of the space „ and 
very well informed about its budget in con- 
trast to Anti-Poverty funds. So go to the 
moon, Later. Not now. We know too many 
people who need what we're getting here. 
However, they (and others) seemed to have 
little feeling about Vietnam; the army is still 
considered good employment, and a fair num- 
ber of Corpsmen later enlist. They said that 
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there hadn't been much “interest” in the re- 
cent riots in New Jersey or elsewhere. One 
behemoth added: “I used to be . . . [care- 
ful pause]! . hell raiser. Then I got sick of 
standing on the corner with the wine.” They 
all agreed that their previous lives had been 
boring—“with your mother on your back all 
day long too.” 

Since the U.S. school system caters for the 
middle-class, it has already failed to serve 
anyone who is eligible for the Job Corps. 
Tangible results are important for morale 
at Kilmer, from the tools and machine-parts 
which a Corpsman can keep when he’s com- 
pleted them, to the final diploma. A librarian 
remarked that there's a flerce determination 
to own things—that Corpsmen are pleased 
by the fact that everyone's given his own 
paperback dictionary, Noting that thousands 
of wooden pencils vanish from the library, 
he suggested that “there must be something 
symbolic about owning them“, and, since the 
camp is strewn with a host of broken pen- 
clis, he thinks that many must snap them 
in half during spasms of momentary frustra- 
tion. 

There has been ample hostility to the Job 
Corps, plus many tinted distortions by the 
press. It's true that the first applicants were 
not so carefully selected as they are now and 
that discipline has been accelerated. But the 
arrest rate among Corpsmen is less than half 
that for their age group throughout the U.S. 
Antagonism probably springs from envy of 
the swimming pools and other recreational 
amenities that nearby townsmen lack, home- 
spun racism and the uneducated whites’ fear 
of competition from Negroes with good voca- 
tional training. Also, rescuing people isn't 
cheap. Since its costs about $6,950 a year to 
maintain one Corpsman, there’s a lot of 
rhubarb about "the taxpayer's dollar“ 
ignoring the fact that Corpsmen themselves 
pay taxes, Even among liberal New Yorkers 
there's a lax readiness to believe that Job 
Corps centres are festivals of delinquency. 
Hence visits should be compulsory for every 
critic. Energy and professionalism make their 
own testimony. At Kumer's driving school 
vast trucks weave slowly between orange 
barrels in a serpentine obstacle course; in an 
autoservice station, Corpsmen's bodies dangle 
or protrude from capsized cars; amidst Piu- 
tonic showers of sparks an Irish instructor 
lyrically extols the poetry of welding and his 
students’ exceptional “feel” for the medium; 
the dilemma of perfecting a pumpkin pie 
absorbs a crew of intent cooks. The Corpsmen 
hardly wear halos, but there are cordial and 
courteous greetings to any stranger. Nu- 
merous back pockets bulge with paperback 
books. Seeing so many alert and intelligent 
faces, it’s hard to remember that many were 
almost illiterate not long ago. 

Despite its achievements, the Job Corps’ 
budget has not been enlarged. The President 
is never shy of asking Congress for fresh 
funds for Vietnam; his requests for Anti- 
Poverty money are punctual but less pas- 
sionate. This particular Congress may be re- 
membered for its anti-riot bill, cutbacks in 
aid to the poor, and a recent vote for an ele- 
gant $10 million Washington aquarium that 
few natives are said to desire, 
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Bluebonnets Wave Around the Globe— 
Lieutenant Colonel Rutherford Plants 
Them in Vietnam 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texans have a favorite flower, and that 
is the State’s bluebonnet, which grows 
in fields of intense, waving, blue all over 
our Lone Star land. It becomes pretty 
dear to their hearts when they get any 
distance away from home. 

For this reason, an article appearing 
in a recent issue of the Austin American- 
Statesman did not excite too much sur- 
prise in Texas, although it warmed quite 
a number of hearts, with its report on 
a Texas-style Johnny Appleseed. Lt. Col. 
James E. Rutherford, of Texas, stationed 
ir Vietnam, successfully created a 
flowerbed of bluebonnets in the shape of 
the Lone Star State, only to be trans- 
ferred away from the leprasarium where 
he had been stationed. Disappointed but 
undaunted, he reports that he has con- 
tinued to bring a little of Texas to the 
people of Vietnam, planting a crop of 
bluebonnets in every flowerbed he sees. 
These seeds have been sent to him by 
Texans reached by his appeal in an 
Austin American-Statesman column, for 
this beautification project. 

It will take a long time for the country 
of Vietnam to recover from the ugliness 
of war and destruction, and I commend 
Lieutenant Colonel Rutherford and his 
many friends in Texas for the beginning 
they have made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Blue- 
bonnets: Texas Blooms Brighten Viet,” 
published in the September 16 issue of 
the Austin American-Statesman, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLUEBONNETS: Texas BLOOMS BRIGHTEN VIET 
Bluebonnets are blooming in Vietnam. 
Lt. Col. James E. Rutherford has planted 

a flower garden of bluebonnets (in the shape 

of a map of Texas) in front of a lepresarium 

in Vietnam. 

His request for seeds and fertilizer was sent 
to Heloise Cruse, who writes the syndicated 
column “Heloise” for the Austin American- 
Statesman. Texans responded in a large way. 

Reports from Lt. Col. Rutherford said he 


received 362 packages of seeds and 15 pounds 
of fertilizer for his project. 

After successfully planting bluebonnets in 
the shape of Texas, Rutherford was trans- 
ferred to Tan Son Nhut. In a letter to Heloise 
he said “anywhere I see a flower bed, I plant 
some bluebonnet seeds, and someday this 
country will be all rice and bluebonnets if I 
keep ft up.” 
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Milestone for Rent Supplement Program 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 23, 1967, an event of national 
significance took place in Boston, Mass. 
It was a milestone for the rent supple- 
ment program—the dedication of the 
first all new construction project in the 
country. The occasion was the forerunner 
of many more such projects to come as 
the projects now under construction or in 
advanced planning are completed. 

The rent supplemental program will 
do much for the poor of our country 
and we all can look forward to further 
advances in the housing program as 
these planning programs are strength- 
ened. For me it is particularly pleasing 
because the first of these projects has 
been established in my congressional 
district. 

The Honorable Robert C. Weaver, 
Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development presided at the 
dedication of this housing project. His 
remarks are informative as to the prog- 
ress and potential of this very worth- 
while Federal aid in helping to meet the 
housing needs of low-income families. 

I am pleased to include in my remarks 
the speech of Secretary Weaver: 

REMARKS BY ROBERT C. WEAVER, SECRETARY, 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DE- 

VELOPMENT, OPENING OF CHARLAME PARK 


Boston, Mass., AUGUST 23, 1967 
SUMMARY 


There is always a need for informed criti- 
cism but that criticlsm must be rooted in 
facts. What are the facts about FHA today? 
It is a principal source of mortgage financing 
for existing homes purchased by nonwhites 
across all of the urban complex. It has lifted 
the barriers that once prohibited 
mortgages in changing neighborhoods. It is 
taking positive steps to finance the rebuild- 
ing of blighted areas in the central city. It is 
increasingly involved in building and re- 
building housing for low- and moderate-in- 
come families. Indeed, today FHA is an effec- 
tive instrument that is providing opportun- 
Ities to nonwhites in all parts of urban areas, 
In recent weeks, FHA initiated a housing 
counseling service for low-income families. 
Recently it moved into insuring mortgages in 
riot-torn or riot-threatened areas. Thus FHA 
today is operating in many ways in the slums 
and blighted areas of our cities. 

This is a symbolic occasion, I want to as- 
sure you that this occasion of opening seven 
buildings for 38 families has importance far 
beyond Roxbury and the City of Boston. In a 
sense, we are today formally opening the 
Rent Supplements Program—and that is a 
significant moment, and a new direction, for 
the Nation’s urban housing policies. 

This is the first development in the Nation 


consisting entirely of new construction that 
was planned, financed and completed under 
the Rent Supplement Program. There are al- 
ready some families residing in housing that 
has been rehabilitated for this program. In 
fact, there are already one thousand fami- 
lies receiving Rent Supplement assistance. 

But most of them are residing in housing 
provided by older programs. Some of the 
programs are administered by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Some are adminis- 
tered by other parts of FHA’s parent orga- 
nization—which I head—the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

This occasion is appropriate to examine the 
Nation’s efforts to help the ill-housed. Re- 
cently, it has become almost common to hear 
questions about whether the FHA—which 
has helped in housing millions of families— 
is genuinely concerned about the most seri- 
ous social problem of housing low- and mod- 
erate-income families, Sometimes the criti- 
cism is confusing. 

In a recent instance, the Mayor of a mid- 
western city asserted that FHA red tape had 
delayed a moderate-income housing develop- 
ment in his city. But only a few days earlier, 
he had written us to declare that the proj- 
ect could never have been completed with- 
out the full cooperation of FHA, Faced with 
this record of inconsistency, he recently 
wrote to me saying, and I quote: “Dear Mr. 
Secretary: I owe you an apology.” 

In a situation closer to home, the Mayor 
of Malden, Massachusetts, has complained 
of FHA’s efficiency and concern for a mod- 
erate- income project in his city. He cited 
an 18-month delay. He attributed it en- 
tirely to FHA. He failed to mention that the 
site plan had been changed after the orig- 
inal submission had been approved by FHA. 
This occasioned a seven-month delay in 


_ Processing. 


Also the Mayor made much of FHA's re- 
quirement for a 100% bond. He was repeat- 
ing a complaint made by the “packager” of 
the project. This is the same packager who 
had been placed on FHA’s list of those de- 
termined to be undesirable risks—because 
of irregularities in his financial arrangements 
with the builders of moderate-income hous- 
ing projects. And only last week, the same 
packager had to be advised that he has still 
failed to conform to the requirements that 
he had agreed to as a condition for being 
removed from the list. 

Actually 100% bonds are not impossible 
nor even extremely expensive for builders 
who have the financial ability to construct 
the multiple-unit developments involved. 
It is not the amount of the bond brt the 
financial capacity of the firm seeking it that 
is important. And the 100% requirement 
applies to all FHA insurance of multi-fam- 
ily projects in the Boston area. It wri se- 
cured by the builder of this development. 
Bonding of this type is, in fact, a 
to the requests of small subcontractors who 
frequently were unable to collect payment 
from out-of-town builders. 

11 


Let us turn to the Rent Supplement Pro- 
gram. It is administered by FHA. It received 
its first funds on May 13, 1966. 

The specific chronology of this Charlame 
Park Homes Project is instructive. The spon- 
sor, the Charles Street AME. Church, ap- 
plied for FHA insurance on June 11, 1965. 
On November 1, FHA agreed to make the 
commitment for the project. On May 30, 1966, 
the sponsor asked to change the project 


A 4851 


A 4852 


from that of standard, moderate-income 
housing to the new Rent Supplement Pro- 
gram. Two weeks later, June 17, FHA al- 
located funds for it. Two months later, Au- 
gust 29, FHA issued the commitment to in- 
sure it. 

On September 26, 1966, construction was 
started. Today we are marking its 
completion. 

Thus, 15 months after the new program 
was first funded; 11 months after initial 
endorsement; and 11 months after construc- 
tion began, this development is complete. 

One reason this development moved rap- 
idly is that the sponsor has some experi- 
ence, The Charles Street AME. Church has 
already completed and now operates a mod- 
erate-income development near here. Thus, 
when the church undertook & Rent Supple- 
ment project, it was familiar with the pro- 
cedures and processing requirements for an 
FHA multi-family development. And it was 
knowledgeable about construction and 
finance, 

This development was financed out of the 
first $12 million appropriated for Rent Sup- 
plements, which became available on May 13, 
1966. On September 6, 1966, an additional 
$20 million were appropriated. Between then 
and June, 1967, all $32 million were allo- 
cated. This involves 439 projects in 290 cities 
and 46 states. It will mean 33,906 dwelling 
units for low-income families. 

All of these dwellings will be built and 
managed by private sponsors. Some will be 
non-profit and limited-profit corporations, 
some cooperatives. Since they are financed 
by mortgages obtained at normal market in- 
terest rates, as soon as the mortgages are 
seasoned, the financing, too, will be by pri- 
yate, rather than public funds. 

Many are already privately financed, and 
this one today is an example. Indeed, I am 
confident that long before the first $32 mil- 
lion of Rent Supplements are translated into 
homes for low-income Americans, most of 
the mortgages will have been purchased by 
private investors. 

If you recognize the size of the Rent Sup- 
plements Program, the relative inexperience 
of many sponsors, and the novelty of the 
undertaking, this is a record that simply 
does not fit the charges of indifference or 
ineptitudes by FHA. 

There are problems of sites, land cost, de- 
sign, construction cost, financial arrange- 
ments, and management proposals. Each 
has to be examined. Because the program is 
new, both FHA and sponsors have had to 
learn by doing. But the lessons are as im- 
portant for the future as they are difficult 
for the present. Their importance is ob- 
vious when we recognize that the mortgages 
involved are long-term, extending over 40 
years, 

m 

Aside from Rent Supplements, the mod- 
erate-income housing program of FHA holds 
as interest for me. It was one of the 
innovations I sponsored in the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1961. It is 
the first national program to provide housing 
for those who are too poor to afford housing 
in the open market, but who earn too much 
to qualify for public housing. 

The subsidy here is a below-market-inter- 
est-rate mortgage. The other mortgage terms 
and eligible sponsors are similar to Rent 
Supplements. 

It has been observed that only 40,000 mod- 
erate-income housing units are now oc- 
cupied. It is alleged this reflects on FHA 
administration. These critics ignore the fact 
that the size of the program depends on the 
amount of funds authorized for financing 
the mortgages. Since the mortgage interest 
rates are below the market, special assist- 
ance funds are provided by our Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

Let us examine the records compiled in 
this effort, The first funds from FNMA were 
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allocated in August 1961. This amounted to 
$30 million. In March, 1962, $100 million 
were added. And these additions followed: 
In July, 1962, $250 million; in July, 1963, 
$370 million; in May, 1964, $200 million; in 
August, 1964; $350 million; in June, 1965, 
$112.5 million; in October, 1965, $425 mil- 
lion; and in October, 1966, $32.5 million were 
added. 

What about the housing? As of June 30, 
1967, there were 40,000 units completed. An- 
other 22,027 are under construction. An ad- 
ditional 83,000 are being processed. Thus, 
145,000 units of housing for moderate- 
income families will be provided. And the 
effort will continue to expand with $500 mil- 
lion of further special assistance in the 1968 
budget. 

Both the moderate-income and rent sup- 
plements programs of FHA have moved more 
rapidly than any other multi-family pro- 
gram sponsored by the Department. They 
have not been neglected. Nor will they be 
neglected. I have constantly stressed their 
importance and the need to accelerate them. 
We are emphasizing improved processing and 
encouraging the development of more spon- 
sors. 

Every new housing requires time 
for tooling up and developing effective proc- 
essing methods, This involves trial and error. 
New sponsors have to become experienced. 
Standards have to be established. People in- 
side and outside government have to be 
recruited and trained. These steps would have 
to be taken no matter what administrative 
machinery is devised. 

Billions of dollars are involved. Those who 
commit the credit of the United States for 
immense programs have grave responsibili- 
ties. They are responsible to the taxpayer 
who may have to pay for any and all mistakes 
in market analysis, design, location, con- 
struction or management. They have a 
unique responsibility to protect and assist 
inexperienced sponsors, And most of all, they 
are responsible to the occpupants who ought 
to get the best possible housing at the low- 
est possible cost in all publicly-assisted de- 
velopments. 

Iv 


All of this is not to say that FHA is with- 
out fault. There have been instances where 
local offices lacked enthusiasm for low- and 
moderate-income developments. Some have 
questioned the wisdom of building in cen- 
tral cities. Some have been hesitant to ap- 
prove developments that did not reflect tra- 
ditional standards for mortgage insurance. 
But the record of these last few years clearly 
shows that these attitudes and practices are 
changing—and changing rapidly. 

These years have also indicated to us in 
HUD what needs to be done to accelerate 
processing. We have brought in highly quali- 
fied teams from Washington to break ad- 
ministrative jams. We are experimenting with 
a series of techniques and methods to reduce 
processing time. We have simplified require- 
ments and procedures. 

In addition, we are increasingly bringing 
the decisionmaking in Rent Supplements and 
moderate-income housing into the HUD re- 
gional offices. This expedites processing. It 
also relates this housing more closely to other 
HUD programs. In short, we are learning 
how to act effectively in a market where 
private enterprise has had little previous 
experience, and where FHA has been equally 
uninvolved. 

We are not satisfied with the results. Proc- 
essing still takes too long. But we have 
profited from experience. These p 
are moving. We are prepared to move them 
more rapidly in the future. 

v 

One striking fact about administering an 
agency such as HUD (and its predecessor the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency) is that 
there is a lag in public recognition of changes. 

I first saw that in urban renewal, Initially 
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it was somewhat insensitive about relocating 
families. It did often tear down the housing 
of low- and moderate-income families and re- 
build housing for the affluent. It did too often 

bulldozer clearance. And it did 
take its lumps from the critics. 

But we have significantly modified every 
one of these characteristics—yet the old 
reputation clings and persists, though it is 
no longer accurate or fair. 

Today eight out of ten persons displaced 
by urban renewal are helped, or help them- 
selves, to move into decent, safe and sanitary 
housing. Urban renewal today upgrades the 
quality of housing for the vast majority of 
those who originally lived in the slums and 
blighted areas involved. Of course, many 
people understandably resent being forced 
to move, regardless of what their conditions, 
or dissatisfactions, were before. That is one 
reason why we now stress rehabilitation 
rather than demolition. And today there are 
more dwellings scheduled for rehabilitation 
than demolition in the urban renewal 
process, 

Last year a score of mayors and other offi- 
cials helped us re-examine urban renewal. 
One result is that many of these cities have 
said that rebuilding their pockets of poverty 
will be their highest priority. Another result 
is that HUD adopted a new policy that says 
specifically that our urban renewal aid must 
advance these goals: 

„ 1. It must conserve and expand housing 
for low- and moderate-income families. 

2. It must develop new employment oppor- 
tunities for the unemployed and the under- 
employed. 

3. It must emphasize renewal of urban 
areas that have the most critical needs. 

This does not mean there will be no more 
central business district redevelopment or 
no more high-income housing redevelop- 
ment. Many cities must upgrade central 
business districts to provide a viable eco- 
nomic base. Some blighted areas should be 
redeveloped for higher-income occupancy. 
But this new policy means that every city 
must provide a balanced program—and the 
first priority must go toward rehousing the 
lower income segment of the population. 

Culture is essential to an exciting city. 
Thus there will continue to be civic centers 
and university extensions in urban renewal 
areas. But they must concentrate first on 
housing those who need it most. 

I think FHA suffers a similar reputation 
lag as has urban renewal. FHA is accused of 
having concern only for the suburbs, or 
upper-income groups in the central city. It is 
charged, with some justification, of having 
been a principal instrument in the spread 
of racial, residential segregation in the past. 
It continues to be labeled by many as un- 
concerned about housing the poor and those 
who are the victims of discrimination. 

But what are the facts about FHA today? 
It is a principal source of mortgage financ- 
ing for existing homes purchased by non- 
whites across all of the urban complex. It 
has lifted the barriers that once prohibited 
insuring mortgages in changing neighbor- 
hoods, It is taking positive steps to finance 
the rebuilding of blighted areas in the cen- 
tral city. It is increasingly involved in build- 
ing and rebuilding housing for low- and 
moderate-income families. Indeed, today 
FHA is an effective instrument that is pro- 
viding opportunities to nonwhites in all parts 
of the urban complex. 

I take pride in what Dempsey J. Travis, 
president of Chicago’s Sivart Mortgage Cor- 
poration, wrote In the July issue of Ebony. 
He said: “I think FHA policies haye made a 
100 percent about face since Weaver's 
coming.” 

Let me mention two other developments. 
In recent weeks, FHA Initiated a pilot effort 
in five cities to counsel low-income, minority, 
veteran, elderly and other families in secur- 
ing housing. 
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The FHA counselor interviews prospective 
buyers and renters. He helps them determine 
their financial capacity. He tells them about 
all FHA-acquired or insured housing that is 
covered by the President's Executive Order on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing. 

Through the interview, families select 
properties they like, and they are assisted 
in getting appointments to see them. All of 
this has several results. 

It directs families to properties they like 
and can afford. That avoids useless explo- 
rations, 

It alerts owners, managers and real estate 
firms that FHA will insist on open occupancy 
practices in its programs. 

It provides machinery for seeing to it that 
those who are required to follow open oc- 
cupany practices are in fact doing so. 

A second development, equally significant, 
is FHA's recent instructions to field offices 
requiring them, in accordance with new 
legislation, to insure mortgages in riot-torn 
areas, or areas threatened by riots. Thus FHA 
today is operating in many ways in the slums 
and blighted areas of our cities. 

vr 


At the outset, I said this was a symbolic 
occasion for the Rent Supplement Program. 
Today we can see tangible evidence of this 
program becoming the most imaginative and 
significant effort to house low-income fami- 
lies that this Nation has produced in the 
last 30 years. 

With appropriations now available, we shall 
house some 34,000 families in developments 
similar to this. 

But that is not enough. It does not even 
approach the need. Therefore all who are 
concerned with people must feel the enor- 
mity of the failure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to appropriate the $40 million 
to expand Rent Supplements. 

We are now attempting to restore this 
appropriation in the Senate, As you know, 
President Johnson has repeatedly urged 
such action. What we can see here today 
speaks eloquently to the need of the funds 
that the President urgently requests. 

In recent days, the President has also had 
to ask the Nation to accept a tax increase— 
so that we can get on with many urban jobs 
long unfinished, and to support our armies 
abroad, I believe this Nation will accept both 
challenges—and the sacrifices they require. 

For more than six years, it has been my 
principal goal to make HUD programs more 
responsive to the needs of people. Urban 
renewal has, I believe, turned the corner. 
And FHA is well on the way. The latter 
agency is in the business of augmenting 
the supply of decent moderate- and low- 
income housing. 

I have always believed in FHA's potential 
for assisting a wide spectrum of income 
groups. Even years ago, when I was one of 
the agency’s most severe critics, I wrote of 
that potential. 

More recently, with the full cooperation of 
Commissioner Neal Hardy and today of As- 
sistant Secretary Philip Brownstein, and 
many of their associates, we are beginning to 
realize that potential. 

There is always a need for informed 
criticism but that criticism must be rooted 
in facts. 

The central fact today is that this Nation 
needs all of the tools and weapons it can 
muster to meet the urban problems that 
affect all of us. FHA is such a tool. Our con- 
tinuing need is to find the ways to make it 
increasingly effective. 

Today, in this development, and in the 
nearby moderate-income projects now in 
existence, we can see what can be, and is 
being, accomplished. Let us build on that 
solid foundation. 
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Decrease in Social Welfare Expenditures 
in Relation to Gross National Product 
Since 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Finance is presently con- 
sidering amendments to the Social Act, 
amendments which, as I have stated in 
the past, I hope will end at least some of 
the many inequities in the present law. 
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Representatives of Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Workers, 
AFL-CIO, submitted an important table 
of statistics to the Finance Committee 
during the course of their testimony on 
September 21. I commend the table to the 
serious consideration of all Senators. It 
refiects that Federal, State, and local 
social welfare expenditures exclusive of 
the social insurances, which are paid for 
by employers and employees, have de- 
creased in relation to gross national 
product since 1939. I ask unanimous 
consent that the table be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 
[Dollar amounts in billions for selected fiscal years 1940-66) 


Social welfare expenditures t 


Fiscal year GNP Total Less social insurance and education 2 

Percent Percent Percent 
Amount of GNP Amount of GNP Amount of GNP 

$95.1 38.8 9.2 $7.5 7.9 34.9 5,2 

263. 4 23.0 8.7 18.1 6.9 11.4 4.3 

495, 6 52.2 10.5 32.9 6.6 14.9 3.0 

541.7 62.2 11.5 38.0 7.0 17.1 3.2 

654.0 77.5 11.9 49.4 2.5 20. 8 3.2 

715.3 87.6 12.3 55.7 7.8 23.4 3.3 


t Includes public and welfare services, health, medical and veterans’ ms, public housing, social insurance, and education. 
75 —.— istration Included” Exclusion of such expenditures in 1950 would, have 


3 Expenditures for edi Veterans Admin 


throu, m 
decreased percentage of GNP Pini al 4.3 to 3.3 percent. In other years listed, such exclusions 


percentage. 


Note: The chief reasons for the increase in the proportion of GNP allocated to 


social insurance payments and ex 


have virtually no impact on 


welfare between the fiscal years 1950 and 1966 
itures for education. The social insurance expenditures include 


are the sharp increases in 
OASDI primarily, but also railroad retirement, unemployment compensation, and other insurance 


Source: Social Security Administration, 
ncil of Economic Advisers. 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfa 
Statistical Supplement, 1965, table 1, p. 2; table 3, p. 3. Economic Almanac, 1967-68, NICB, 


Social Security Bulletin, Annual 
omic Indicators, August 1967, 


The Vietnam Barrier as a Route to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Chal- 
mers M. Roberts, writing in the Wash- 
ington Post of September 9, concludes 
that the construction by the United 
States of an electronic barrier across 
Vietnam could provide us with a new 
route to the conference table. 

The barrier, if successful, could stop 
infiltration from the north to the extent 
that the administration would feel safe 
in halting the bombing. 

And then we might get to sit down to 
the necessary business of working out a 
negotiated settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, my opposition to the 
bombing of North Vietnam is well known 
to our colleagues. I feel there are better 
ways to peace. The possibilities of new 
peace initiatives resulting from the 
building of a barrier across Vietnam de- 
serve our serious consideration, and I 
call the commentary by Mr. Roberts to 


the attention of our colleagues by insert- 
ing it in the Record at this point: 
VIETNAM BARRIER COULD Become ROUTE to 
CONFERENCE ON PEACE 


The electronic barrier that the United 
States is building across South Vietnam to 
stop infiltration from the North may knock 
come the stubborn barriers to the conference 

e. 

About a year ago, when the DMZ barrier 
was being discussed, a senior official offered 
the view that it could, if it worked, provide 
the excuse for the President to halt the 
bombing of the North. 

Since that time, North Vietnam has estab- 
lished the policy that if the United States 
“really wants to talk, it must first of all stop 
unconditionally the bombing and other acts 
of war“ against the North. Furthermore, says 
Hanoi, the United States “has no right to de- 
mand any reciprocity whatsoever.” 

At his news conference yesterday, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk stuck to the demand 
for reciprocity in principle, but tiptoed 
around it in detail. A growing number of 
people in Washington believe that in the end 
the President will have to accept Hanol’s pro- 
posal and Rusk seemed to be leaving an out 
for that possibility. 

If the DMZ barrier turns out to be work- 
able, it could provide the reciprocity without 
any act on Hanoi’s part. While Secretary of 
Defense Robert 8. McNamara said the barrier 
cannot stop infiltration, its aim is to make 
infiltration far more difficult. 

Thus at a given point the President could 
announce that the barrier had so cut infiltra- 
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tion that he was prepared to halt the bomb- 
ing and go to the conference table. In Lon- 
don in February, Soviet Premier Kosygin 
passed the word to Washington that Hanoi 
would come to a conference within two or 
three weeks of the end of the bombing. 

A critical point in any such maneuver 
is timing. McNamara said the barrier is to 
be initiated late this year or early next year. 
Thus it could become effective enough, if 
Washington wants to make that finding, 
sometime next spring. 8 

By next spring the presidential campaign 
will be under way and Mr. Johnson will have 
a better idea of where his prospective GOP 
candidate will stand on the war issue. 

It is not impossible, if the two sides get 
to a conference table by summer, that the 
President could be campaigning on a peace 
platform—and admonishing the Republi- 
cans that any attack could upset the pro- 
spects for ending the war. 

But what of the hawks? Already one of 
them, Republican Sen. John Tower of Texas, 
has expressed doubts about the essential- 
ly static policies it signifies.” Certainly those 
who want to close the port of Haiphong are 
not going to be happy with the DMZ barrier 
as an alternate method of cutting infiltra- 
tion of men and supplies. 

However, the evidence is that the Nation 
more and more wants an end to the war. 
Both McNamara and Rusk concede a high 
degree of public frustration. In short, the 
DMZ barrier may serve to outflank the hawks. 

But even if this device should prove to be 
a means of getting to the conference table, 
talks between Washington and Hanoi would 
still have a long, long way to go. Any such 
conference almost inevitably would immedi- 
ately be deadlocked on the role at the table 
of the National Liberation Front, the politi- 
cal arm of the Vietcong. 

In short, it is possible and even probable 
that a Vietnam conference could go on for 
months or years, as was the case at Pan- 
munjom in the Korean War. 

Nonetheless, a solution by conference 
compromise may be the best the United 
States can get out of this war. And the DMZ 
barrier just could be the device leading to 
the conference table. 


Alcohol and Alcoholism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am grate- 
ful to the new, National Center for Pre- 
vention and Control of Alcoholism for 
some up-to-the-minute information on 
the use of alcohol by young people in 
the United States. 

The information appears in the first 
report published on “Alcohol and Alco- 
holism” by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. The new center is the 
focal point for the expanded national 
program to prevent and control alco- 
holism which was requested last year by 
President Johnson in his health message 
to the Congress. E 

The report points out that adult con- 
cern about the use of alcohol by young 
people “has been directed primarily to- 
ward the supposed relationship of juve- 
nile drinking to juvenile delinquency.” 
It goes on to say that accounts of riots 
and automobile accidents are so alarm- 
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ing to most adults that the violence of 
these events often obscures the facts. 

And what are the facts? At first glance, 
they are alarming. Surveys show that 
the average American first tastes alco- 
hol—usually in the form of an experi- 
mental sip—by the age of 10. As many 
as 50 to 85 percent of high school stu- 
dents—depending upon the area in which 
they live—say they drink at least occa- 
sionally. 

But the national center’s report quotes 
Dr. Robert Straus, of the University of 
Kentucky, an expert in this field, as 
follows: 

These figures, however, as shocking as 
they may seem, are meaningless in them- 
selves. There is no proof to show that early 
exposure to alcohol will in itself lead to ex- 
cessive drinking in later life. In fact, all 
the proof is clearly to the contrary. 


Is a teenager who drinks a juvenile de- 
linquent? A recent study in Massachu- 
setts shows that the percentage of alco- 
hol users is about the same among delin- 
quents as among “normal” high school 
students. The chief difference, the study 
concludes, is not how many of each group 
drink but how they drink. 

Research shows that teenagers follow adult 
models in their drinking patterns— 


The national center’s report says— 
and the best single indicator of the teenage 
drinking pattern in any specific community 
is the adult pattern in the same community. 
If parents drink, there is a high probability 
that teenagers will drink; similarly, absti- 
nent parents typically produce abstinent 
children, 


These findings were based on five 
studies involying 8,000 high school stu- 
dents within the past 10 years in five 
areas of the United States. These studies 
also showed: 

First. The average age at which stu- 
dents had their first drink is 13-14, al- 
though they may have “tasted” alcohol 
before. 

Second. First exposure to alcohol is 
likely to be at home with parents. 

Third. Practically every high school 
graduate will have experimented with at 
least one drink. h 

Fourth. One in four users claimed to 
have been “high” at least once during 
the month prior to the research in three 
of the five areas studied. 

Fifth. One in 10 users in these studies 
reported having been “drunk” in this 
same period. - 

Sixth, In all the studies, beer was the 
most commonly used beverage. 

Seventh. Laws relating to teenage 
drinking had little relationship to drink- 
ing practices. 

There also have been studies covering 
27 colleges and 17,000 college students. 
The national center’s report says: 

Those colleges with the lowest percentage 
of drinking students were generally marked 
by the highest percentage of students who 
had been intoxicated. By contrast, exces- 
sive drinking was reportedly infrequent in 
those colleges where drinking was most com- 
mon. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the report makes 
an excellent summary of what is known 
today about the use of alcohol by young 
people. It says: 

A young person’s decision to drink or not 
to drink is usually made on the basis of a 
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complex of forces including the practices 
and wishes of his parents, the attitudes of 
his church, the influence of his peers, how 
much money he has to spend, and how 
strongly he may be impelled to assert his 
independence from adult authority. 


I commend the National Institute for 
Mental Health and the National Center 
for Prevention and Control of Alcohol- 
ism for this first report. As Secretary 
Gardner observes in a foreword to the 
report, it surveys the present state of our 
knowledge of alcoholism. It represents a 
major step toward understanding and 
eventual control. 


Establishing Procedures To Relieve Do- 
mestic Industries and Workers Injured 


by Increased Imports From Low-Wage 
Areas 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL’ FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 28, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 478) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to es- 
tablish procedures to relieve domestic in- 
dustries and workers injured by increased 
imports from low-wage areas. 


Mr. BELL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY]. 

(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
somewhat in doubt as to how far this 
bill goes in creating new restrictions 
upon imports. 

I see on page 4, lines 16 through 18, 
the bill reads as follows: 

The President may take such action as 
he deems appropriate to remove such impair- 
ment or threat of impairment, in addition to 
any other customs treatment provided by 
law. 


I would like to ask: Does this give the 
President any additional authority to 
deal with imports, to impose restric- 
tions? r 

Mr. DENT. It gives this much addi- 
tional authority over what authority 
there is presently in the tarif or trade 
law, in that we say he is not held to 
the levels that are now in the law. In 
other words, once we pass a trade bill 
and it sets the levels of the tariff, which 
we agree to and conform to, he can only 
stay within those particular figures other 
than those given to him by the Tariff 
Commission. So we give him the right, 
if he decides—let us say the tariff is 40 
percent—we give him the right to go to 
60 percent or we give him the rigħt to 
go to a complete embargo—or to 100 
percent. 

In other words, we give him the right 
to go above the stated law as it is now 
in the tariffs. 

Mr. FINDLEY. So he can do that on 
his own initiative without going through 
the Tariff Commission? 
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Mr. DENT. That is exactly right. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Then this does not con- 
stitute actuaily an amendment of the 
basic tariff law? 

Mr. DENT. It would not in any man- 
ner, shape, or form, because all he is 
doing is the same as a doctor does in 
administering to a patient when the pa- 
tient is turned over to him. He is writing 
the prescription as to what he thinks the 
patient needs at the moment. If they 
increase the quota or decrease the quota, 
whatever is needed, either in his opinion 
or based on the advice of his counselors— 
he will do what is needed at the moment. 

If we hold him to the restrictions as 
they are passed or set by the Tariff Com- 
mission which is the law at the time, 
then there is no need to have any legis- 
lation, because he has no remedy that is 
not already given by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is what I am get- 
ting at. I am trying to find out what ad- 
ditional remedy, if any, is provided by 
this legislation. 

Mr. DENT. That Is all there is. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Does this remedy that 
you have just described apply only for 
quotas that are authorized? 

Some commodities are not encumbered 
by quotas at all. They are on a tariff 
basis. 

Mr. DENT. That is right. 

Mr. FINDLEY. As to that merchandise 
that has free access to this country, pro- 
vided the tariff is paid, I assume that 
this legislation would not and could not 
possibly apply; is that correct? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, it could. He could 
establish a quota for that import if it is 
needed to help that particular industry. 

Mr, FINDLEY. He could establish a 
quota on an item even though under the 
authority of the trade expansion act and 
the GATT agreements we have lowered 
the tariff on that item, or have even 
eliminated the tariff? Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr. DENT. He can do it and still be 
consistent with that because the GATT 
agreement is not an international trade 
agreement and it is not an international 
treaty. It is an agreement under the 
executive and the executive exercises his 
authority. 

No agreement under them is longer 
than a 3-year period, and if at any time 
during the 3-year period any country 
which is signatory to the GATT agree- 
ment is threatened to the point where its 
existence is endangered in the opinion of 
the country, that nation can set aside any 
quota or any tariff that has been agreed 
to by GATT signatories. That is what we 
are saying in this legislation. 

Mr. FINDLEY. This bill would give the 
President the authority to supersede any 
agreement now included or tentatively 
accepted as a result of the GATT agree- 
ments? 

Mr. DENT. If it is an emergency such 
as we have described in the act. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I still question whether 
this bill conveys any additional author- 
ity over imports. Would it also convey 
to him the authority to cancel the draw- 
back privilege that importers have on 
raw materials, and under that privilege 
if they re-export the material after it has 
been processed, they can recover 99 per- 
cent of the import duty they have paid? 
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Mr. DENT. Any remedy that he sees 
fit that is consistent with the tariff laws 
of this country, not exclusively maintain- 
ing the rates, because even a drawback 
has a rate of tariff. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It has a rate. 

Mr. DENT. That is correct. That is 
the problem today which is complained 
about in a resolution passed by the AFL- 
CIO this last Sunday. It was put in the 
Recorp the day before yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


Administration Must Take Initiative in 
’ Cutting Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 24, the New York Times endorsed 
editorially the principle that the ad- 
ministration must pledge firm action to 
cut spending now—before our Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means acts—if the 
tax surcharge is to have any chance of 
legislative success. 

No one questions the executive au- 
thority to postpone, defer, and delay pro- 
grams and projects approved by the 
Congress. The Bureau of the Budget and 
the various departments and agencies are 
well equipped to develop a schedule of 
essentials and priorities. 

But, as the Times points out: 

Most of these programs . are deeply 
entrenched in Congress. It is unrealistic 
to expect that Congress will take the ini- 
tiative in them. But Mr. Johnson 
should not be afflicted by similar inertia, 
Since so many of these nonessentials actively 
undermine the economic prosperity he seeks, 
President Johnson could help calm the 
unsettled financial markets and temper in- 
flationary psychology by proposing re- 
ductions. 

Five appropriations bills for fiscal year 
1968 are already enacted into law, and 
all 14 money bills have initially passed 
this House. It is clear that congressional 
opportunity to reassess pending needs 
and establish priorities is severely 
limited. 

Yet the economic indicators and fi- 
nancial conditions also make it clear 
that the Congress must enact a firm 
pledge of spending restraint before it 
can approve a tax increase, If a tax in- 
crease is to effectively control inflation 
and market pressure it must be accom- 
panied by spending discipline. 

Cuts in both defense and nondefense 
spending are possible, and the admin- 
istration is in a position to ferret them 
out. Parliamentary exercises such as the 
recommittal motion without instructions 
on House Joint Resolution 849 may have 
psychological impact, but they are mean- 
ingless gestures in the guise of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. The administration must 
shoulder the responsibility for present- 
ing a balanced program of expenditure 
restraint if our committee is to have an 
accurate picture of the economic con- 
sequences of a tax increase. 
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Before inserting the text of the Times 
editorial in the Recorp, I should note 
that my list of cutback possibilities 
would probably differ from those visible 
from Manhattan's towers. However, this 
difference of opinion does not obscure 
our substantial agreement of who is best 
able to present a program of fiscal 
restraint. 

The editorial follows: 

Through techniques reminiscent of the 
scare tactics used by President Kennedy in 
1963 when he predicted a recession if taxes 
were not cut, Secretary of the Treasury 
Fowler and other Administration spokesmen 
are now warning that the economy will be- 
come an inflationary “shambles” if taxes are 
not raised. 

The economy ts already in trouble, largely 
because the Administration failed to recog- 
nize early enough that inflation was in the 
making. But it is irresponsible to do nothing 
but fan the flames of inflationary psychology 
until Congress is panicked into passing a 
tax surcharge that may or may not restrain 
demand. 

The Republicans have correctly pointed 
out that there is an alternative way of deal- 
ing with the problem. It is to cut spending. 
Unfortunately, the Republicans and the 
Southern Democrats are mainly in 
terms of hacking away at the barely adequate 
outlays for social welfare. Such a course is 
as unacceptable as a cut in the military 
budget for Vietnam, 

But at a time when the nation is in com- 
bat abroad and in battle against poverty at 
home, there is no excuse for the kind of 
wasteful spending that is associated with 
business-as-usual. Instead of trying to pres- 
sure Congress into overhasty action on taxes 
and possibly dangerous decisions on spend- 
ing, the President should be taking the lead 
in proposing a new prescription for reduc- 
tions in nonessential spending that will 
bring the budget—and the economy—under 
control. x 

There are many areas where reductions 
and postponements can be made. Federal 
spending on highway programs, which is 
running at over $4 billion, should be a prime 
target for a cutback, So Is the space program, 
with its expenditures of over $5 billion, and 
so is the plan for subsidizing construction 
of a supersonic passenger plane, Quite apart 
from their potential Inflationary impact, the 
technological problems involved in space and 
in the SST's sonic boom argue for delay. 

Prudent fiscal policy also calls for stringent 
economizing on all other Government sub- 
sidy programs, direct and indirect. Subsidies 
for shipping and for agriculture are, to an 
important extent, extravagances now that 
the deficit Is out of control, Farmers who 
cannot make ends meet will require Federal 
assistance, but there is no reason to hand 
out more than $3 billion a year, mainly for 
the benefit of large-scale producers. And con- 
sumers should not be made to pay up to $3 
billion in higher oil prices because of the oil 
import quotas granted petroleum producers. 

Most of these programs, products of lobby- 
ing and logrolling, are deeply entrenched in 
Congress. It is unrealistic to expect that 
Congress will take the initiative in trimming 
them. But Mr. Johnson should not be af- 
flicted by a similar inertia. Since so many of 
these nonessentials actively undermine the 
economic prosperity he seeks, President 
Johnson could help calm the unsettled fi- 
nancial markets and temper inflationary 
psychology by proposing reductions. 

A cutback in nonessential spending would 
prevent a crippling of vital antipoverty 
spending and perhaps even allow for an in- 
crease. And it would give the Administration 
an opportunity to press for additional sta- 
bilizing insurance, whether in the form of 
excise-tax increases, which would have a di- 
rect impact on demand, or in the form of 
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discretionary authority to raise or lower tax 
rates. 

Mr. Fowler can accuse Congress of playing 
“political Russian roulette” by failing to ap- 
prove the tax increase, But the Administra- 
tion is also running grave risks with the sta- 
bility of the economy and the state of the 
nation’s political health by failing to press 
hard for reductions in nonessential spend- 
ing. The end result threatens to be a para- 
lyzing stalemate with either no effective 
action at all, or a disastrous economic—and 
political—overkill that would entail both in- 
creases in taxes and reductions in programs 
essential to public welfare. 


End of the Road for Small Communities? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past 50 years we have seen a tremen- 
dous shift in our population away from 
the small communities and rural areas 
in our country to the large cities. As a 
result, we all too often think in terms of 
the large cities without giving considera- 
tion to the effects this mass exodus has 
had and is having upon the small towns 
and the businessmen in these small com- 
munities. 

In this regard, I consider worthy of 
attention, an editorial which appeared in 
both the Lewiston, III., News and the 
Cuba, II., Journal. The editorial alerts 
its readers to this problem and its effects. 

I, therefore, insert the editorial, en- 
titled “End of Road for Small Commu- 
nities” in the RECORD: 

EnD or Roap For SMALL COMMUNITIES? 


What will life be like in Fulton County's 
smaller communities five, 10 or 25 years from 
now? 

Will there even be communities worthy of 
the name on the spots where Lewistown, 
Cuba, Ipava or Astoria now stand? 

That things change rapidly in the world 
today no one can argue. Whether all of the 

are for the best could be debated. 
But change is an inflexible law of nature, and 
the rate of change can be better understood 
when we compare the differences between 
community life between the first and sec- 
ond World Wars, and between World War II 
and today. 

In the first 30 year period, we had to adapt 
to modernization of transportation from the 
horse to the automobile. From 5 miles an 
hour to 50 miles an hour. 

But since World War II, transportation 
speeds have jumped from 50 to 500 miles an 
hour. A change is a change, it's true, but the 
degree of change is accelerating faster, per- 
haps, than the human mind can understand. 
Accept changes we do. But so great is our 
involvement in those changes, and so grad- 
ually do they come that we seldom compre- 
hend their overall effects until it is too late 
to adapt to them. 

Thus we must accept the premise that 
just because, for practical purposes, there 
has always been a Lewistown—or a Cuba, 
or Ipava, or Astoria—does not mean that 
there always will be communities of those 
names. Nor would we be safe in assuming 
that the day of the small town will not end 
as rapidly as did the day of the horse and 
buggy. 

Many of us—especially those of us who 
either grew up in a small town or now live 
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in one—tend to look at our world through 
rose colored glasses. We look for the sunshine 
at the edge of the cloud and ignore the light- 
ning at its center. 

Population is growing, we say. Therefore 
small towns have to grow. But how much 
has the population of this nation grown in 
the last 25 years? And has the population 
of our small towns increased the same per- 
centage? 

Industry is moving out to smaller towns, 
we report. “If we could just get a small fac- 
tory, that would help us grow.” Blue Bell of 
Abingdon and Bushnell closed their plants 
and knocked that argument in the head in 
the process. Small industry will not seek out 
small towns because small towns really do 
not want small industry. And I would be 
happy to cite some personal experiences to 
back up that statement. 

Small towns, we are fond of claiming, offer 
better schools, better recreation facilites, a 
better place to raise your family, Oh yeah? 
How many cities the size of Canton or larger 
have swimming pools, recreation programs, 
park districts and so on? And how many can 
you find in this area's smaller communities? 

The small town merchant is the backbone 
of his community. He'll keep the community 
alive. But how? As things stand now, most 
small town stores will close when their pres- 
ent operators decide to retire. Many already 
have closed—and the reason is simple. With 
today’s economy—and because people do 
mot shop at home any more, most small 
town businessmen can't show a big enough 
profit return for the number of hours they 
spend, or for the amount of money they have 
invested, to interest anyone in buying their 
business when they are ready to quit. Just 
because there’s “always been a drug store on 
the corner” doesn't mean that there will be 
five years from now when your present drug- 
gist qualifies for social security and retires. 

So what, you say. What does this have to 
do with you? 

OK, let’s say you are a farmer, or that 
you live in a small town but work in Canton 
or Peoria. Why should you worry about the 
small town businessmen? 

Two reasons—and both of them are pro- 
nounced “money”. 

If the small town business community dis- 
appears before the onslaught of the big town 
discount store, where will you go to buy the 
film for the camera you bought at Arlens? 
Or to find the thread to match the material 
you “got for a bargain” at Spartan? Or to buy 
a new drain hose for the washer you ordered 
from Sears? 

If the money now invested in small town 
stores is withdrawn, who will pay the tares 
the business community has been paying to 
help finance your schools, police protection 
and the other government services all of us 
expect these days? 

So if there is to be small communities in 
Fulton County 10, 20 or 30 years from now, 
it is up to you as much as anyone to keep 
them what they are today—and to help im- 
prove them. 


War on Hunger 


SPEECH 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Food 
Stamp Act of 1967, just signed into law 
by President Johnson, will continue to 
extend America's abundance to under- 
nourished families. 

The Johnson administration has 
launched this comprehensive assault on 
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hunger and malnutrition out of the con- 
viction that there is no room in our so- 
ciety for even one hungry family. The 
broadened school lunch program, the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s commodity dona- 
tion program, and now the 1967 Food 
Stamp Act, are all vital weapons in this 
assault. 

While signing the food stamp legisla- 
tion, the President added another tool to 
the arsenal by directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to begin commodity distribu- 
tion programs for low-income families 
living in the 300 poorest counties that 
have no food assistance. 

The minds of our poor cannot be 
trained nor their spirits endowed with 
self-respect while their bodies go hungry. 
As President Johnson noted, Poverty's 
cruelest wound is hunger.” 

I salute the President's continued fight 
to uproot the islands of hunger in our 
midst. We cannot be satisfied until this 
fight is won, 


Upward Bound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr, COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans have always had a great respect for 
education. Even before our Constitution 
was written, the Central Government, 
acting under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, made provision in the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 for using some of the 
vast lands held by the Government to 
support secondary education. Later, in 
the midst of the Civil War, the Congress 
continued to provide for the future of 
education by passing the Agricultural 
Colleges Land Grant Act of 1862, pro- 
moting higher education. Today, engaged 
in another war, we are still giving our 
attention and resources to education. 

One of our most successful methods of 
extending the benefits of higher educa- 
tion to the poor is the Upward Bound 
program, founded by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Lynn Ludlow, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has written an article describ- 
ing the excellent work Upward Bound is 
doing in northern California. So that my 
fellow Congressmen may share the 
chance to read a fine piece of reporting 
about a most worthwhile program, I in- 
clude this article in the RECORD: 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Aug. 20, 1967] 
Wan ON TALENT Waste Pars Orr—"Urwarp 
BOUND” OPENS EYES 
(By Lynn Ludlow) 

Kenneth Porter, a cool and brainy kid from 
the restless Negro neighborhoods of West 
Oakland, hadn’t thought seriously about 
college. 

Now his attitude is changing. He talked 
about it outside Orchard Meadow Hall at 
Mills College, where he is one of 110 Oakland 
youngsters in a remarkable eight-week sum- 
mer prep school that ended yesterday. 

It is titled Upward Bound, subtitled “war 
on talent waste.” 
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The U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
is investing $27 million in the motivations 
of 22,396 youngsters at 248 campuses and one 
state prison (in Oregon). The Mills program 
was one of five in Northern California. 

KEEPS EYES OPEN 


In upbeat stories about successful—and 
even unsuccessful—anti- poverty projects, 
the script calls for Porter, as a typical bene- 
ficiary, to murmur grateful appreciation and 
to promise to propel himself as quickly as 
possible into the upper middle class. He 
didn't. 

Porter is 17, a senior next fall at McCly- 
monds High School. Like his classmates in 
Upward Bound, he was recommended because 
he has more potential than family income— 
and because his academic performance hasn't 
measured up to his potential. 

Im here, naturally, for what I can get 
out of it,” he explained in a thoughtful tone 
of voice. “I've gotten a lot, I guess. I'm keep- 
ing my eyes open.” 

He wonders why only 110 youngsters in 
Oakland are getting the special help offered 
by Upward Bound, when he knows that 
thousands of others could qualify, He com- 

Mills with McClymonds, and it makes 
him a little bitter. 
NO GRATITUDE 


As for the motives of Upward Bound, Por- 
ter used the word “guilt.” Most of his class- 
mates are Negroes, and all come from low- 
income families or foster homes. 

These views aren't a bit disconcerting to 
the director, Dr. Margaret Gill, an attractive 
professional educator with a Texas accent 
and a businesslike attitude. She said the 
program isn’t intended to evoke gratitude. 

“Ultimately, the purpose is to get these kids 
into college,” she said. 

Federal officials say they hope to do more 
than mere remedial instruction. They say, 
in a booklet, the goal is “finding a way to 
boost the deflated self-esteem of the impov- 
erished youngster ... convincing him of 
his own personal worth and ability to suc- 
ceed despite the deprivation of his back- 
ground.” 

THEY DON’T QUIT 

In its second year, the program at Mills 
is proving that problems with dropouts and 
discipline tend to vanish when education 
becomes something more than baby-sitting. 
Of the 110 who began eight weeks ago, not 
one has quit. Of the 100 enrolled last sum- 
mer, 57 returned—and 14 others have started 
in college. 

Similar reports come from directors of 
Upward Bound at the University 
of California in Berkeley and Chico, Hum- 
boldt and San Francisco State Colleges. 

The cost per student is about $1200, which 
includes followup tutoring and classes on 
weeknights and Saturdays during the reg- 
ular school year. Students are nominated by 
high school counselors and teachers after 
they complete their sophomore year. 

They come to Mills from a dozen Oakland 
schools and, in a few cases, detention homes. 
The girls lived at Ethel Moore Hall; the boys, 
at Mary Morse Hall. 

The faculty included nine Mills professors, 
six Oakland teachers and 14 tutors who are 
students at UC, Standford, Mills and San 
Jose State College. For them, Upward Bound 
is exciting. Miss Gill noted, “Motivation 
works both ways.” 

Hugh Hope, a ceramics teacher, glanced at 
the campus potting shed where every potter's 
wheel was spinning away. 

“I'm overwhelmed by their progress,” he 
said. “It's fantastic.” 

COLLEGE GRAD 


Mornings were devoted to classes in dance, 
drama, art, ceramics and music followed by 
an hour of sports instruction in swimming, 
tennis, golf and gymnastics. The afternoons 
were spent in seminars in biology laboratory 
work, history, literature, mathematics (in- 
cluding computer math) and reading. 


In young Porter’s hand was one of the 
textbooks in the history seminar, “Years of 
Darkness, Rivers of Blood,” an analysis of 
the Watts riots by Robert Conot. 

“Before I came here, I never thought about 
college. It was, you know, a knick-knack 
thing. Now I know the most important thing 
is to continue my education,” Kenneth said. 

Grace Johnson, another student, said, “I 
had a few ideas about college before, but this 
has really encouraged me to go on. The best 
part of all this is actual student involve- 
ment—and you get an idea of what college 
is really like.” 

The students will return to Mills for spe- 
cial tutoring two nights a week and all-day 
class sessions on Saturdays. 

Kenneth fully intends to continue the 
work. He is talking about attending the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, but he is looking around 
keeping his eyes open. 


Situation in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, I received a letter from one of my 
constituents, Dr. John E. Skandalakis. In 
his communication to me he presents a 
first-hand account of the situation which 
is now present with the military govern- 
ment of Greece. I would like to place in 
the Recorp for all my colleagues to re- 
view, Dr. Skandalakis’ letter: 

ATLANTA, GA., September 25, 1967. 
Hon. BEN BLACKBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. - 

Dear BEN: I have read with interest Con- 
gressman John Brademas' report to the Con- 
gress of the United States in which he gives 
his impressions of the political situation in 
Greece after a one week visit to that country, 

I wish to go on record as protesting Con- 
gressman Brademas’ recommendation that 
our military aid program to Greece be with- 
held. 

First, let me tell you that I am, and al- 
ways have been, greatly opposed to Commu- 
nism. My sympathies have never been with 
the so-called "left", I fought for Democracy 
in the Greek underground against the Ger- 
mans in World War II, and then against the 
Communists in the Greek Civil War of 1946. 
I have no affiliation in any form whatever 
with the present government of Greece. 

I returned recently from a month in Greece 
where I attended meetings as a member of 
the Archdiocesan Council of North and South 
America. If time is considered a criterion, 
I believe I am in a position to know a great 
deal more about what is going on in Greece 
than Congressman Brademas. I spoke with a 
great many people during my stay In Greece: 
high government officials, former cabinet 
members, and many friends and family mem- 
bers who fall into the category of “the com- 
mon man”. All those to whom I spoke saw the 
present government of Greece as an element 
of stability in the political havoc created 
throughout the past years, and all are en- 
joying this period of (to translate) “peaceful 
freedom”. 

Perhaps we do not agree with methods 
used in the military take-over in Greece, but 
for the most part, and in all honesty, we 
are aware of the reasons which compelled 
these drastic measures. “Under the old 
regime Greece had become the sick man of 
Europe, with graft, corruption and nepo- 
tism , the utter irresponsibility of most 
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Greek politicians had brought Greece just 
prior to the coup to the same precipice 
France approached in 1958. Some kind 
of military take-over was all but inevitable“ 
(Newsweek, September 25, 1967). It was the 
realization that the threat of Communism 
had become very real that prompted the 
military coup, and not internal political dis- 
putes. If it were not that the Greek people 
with their historic pride and love of freedom 
found the courage to stop the tide towards 
Communism, the United States might today 
be faced with another Korea, Vietnam, or 
more probably, another Cuba. 

Which brings us to the matter of military 
aid to Greece. When you consider the billions 
of American dollars spent each year to save 
the Vietnamese people from Communism, not 
to mention the thousands of American lives, 
the amount of money involved in continuing 
military aid to Greece for her protection 
against Communism is certainly negligable, 

Iam sure you will remember the Civil War 
of Greece in 1946-1948 in which the people 
defended themselves against a Communist 
take-over with advisory and financial as- 
sistance from the United States, and not 
with, as in the case of Korea and Vietnam, 
the loss of American lives. Surely, this heroic 
country deserves our continued support, 

In looking over the record, no one can deny 
that the new government of Greece has not 
made radical and hitherto unheard of re- 
forms in the political, economic, and religious 
structures of Greece. She is now working to 
do the same in her educational system, Add 
to this one very important fact: the country's 
most eminent jurists have been invited to 
revise the Constitution and to present it to 
the people for approval. 

The people of Greece have always looked 
to the United States as a second country, and 
quite naturally so since statistics have shown 
that every family in Greece has a relative 
living in the United States. Can we, in all 
fairness, continue to withhold military sup- 
port thereby jeopardizing these people who 
prize freedom above all else and whose only 
desire is to protect themselves against the 
threat of Communism? There is no need to 
point out that she is surrounded by Iron 
Curtain countries, Greece asks for the flow 
of American arms—not American blood. 

Ben, I urge you to support the resumption 
of military aid to Greece. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN E. SKANDALAKIS. 


A Tale of Textiles and Coffee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the readers of the RECORD 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Greenville News on September 8, 
1967. 

The article points out certain actions 
by the State Department which have 
perplexed me for some time. The State 
Department has in the past, and still is 
promoting the interests of textile man- 
ufacturing in underdeveloped nations as 
well as Far East nations at the expense 
of the textile industry in the United 
States. The article also demonstrates 
the paradoxical policy of the State De- 
partment in promoting the instant coffee 
industry of certain African nations at 
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the expense of the newly emergent in- 
stant coffee industry of Brazil, a nation 
in our own hemisphere which most cer- 
tainly needs to be bolstered economically 
in order to become a stable member of 
Western nations. 
The article follows: 
A TALE or TEXTILES AND COFFEE 


There is a strange inconsistency in the 
State Department's attitute toward textiles 
and its position on coffee. 

For years the State Department has dem- 
onstrated its willingness, even eagerness, to 
sacrifice the American textile industry in 
order to help underdeveloped nations. That 
position is painfully familiar, old hat, to 
textile people who have suffered loss of 
markets and jobs as a result of the policy. 

The Department recently put on a new 
hat, however, on the question of Brazilian 
instant coffee. The story is this: 

Brazil, well known as a leading coffee 
producer, began developing a small instant 
coffee industry as part of its overall indus- 
trial diversification program, Beginning in 
1965 Brazil began selling powdered coffee 
to U.S. instant makers. It did not attempt to 
compete with the American firms in the 
American market. 

From the very beginning the South Amer- 
ican nation ran into strong opposition from 
green (African grown) coffee importers and 
the big instant makers in this country. Join- 
ing in the opposition was the U.S, State 
Department. Its opposition now is becoming 
intense. 

It is hard to see how State could oppose 
the development of an instant coffee indus- 
try in Brazil, in view of America's stated 
policy to give every possible assistance to 
Latin America. The United States has built 
textile mills in Brazil. 

Surely, if the textile industry could be 
asked and forced to sacrifice for the develop- 
ment of textiles in Africa, the Far East and 
South America, the instant coffee makers 
could make a similar effort to help Latin 
America. < 

The State Department, however, is against 
Brazilian instant coffee in this country. It 
gives as a reason the fact that Brazilian 
coffee enjoys a subsidy under the interna- 
tional coffee agreement, and therefore, 
should not be allowed to compete with the 
non-subsidized American industry. 

Well, now, how about that? 

The State Department apparently forgets 
the fight to get the American textile industry 
out from under the two-price cotton system 
under which U.S. subsidies allowed foreign 
textile plants to buy American cotton 
cheaper than American mills, Throughout 
that long, hard struggle, the State Depart- 
ment was on the side of the foreign plants. 

Even now, foreign textile mills get the 
American cotton subsidy, which is offset by a 
domestic subsidy. And the subsidized foreign 
textile firms still compete ferociously with 
American mills, with the State Department's 
blessing. 


It is hard to explain the State Depart- 


ment's 
textiles. 

Perhaps the big domestic coffee makers 
have more political pull than the textile 
industry. 

Or maybe the unstable, left-leaning, coffee 
producing nations of Africa are more impor- 
tant to the State Department than a big, 
important, developing, pro-American coun- 
try in our own hemisphere. 

It makes for interesting speculation about 
the real priorities deep within the inner 
workings of the State Department's bureauc- 
racy. 


double standard for coffee and 
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Revealing Reports on Greece 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
newspapers contain reports of two inter- 
esting and revealing developments in 
Greece. The first, and perhaps the more 
significant of the two, states that the 
Executive Commission of the Common 
Market has voted to cut off aid to the 
military regime. Such an action, the first 
of its kind taken against an associate 
member of the Common Market, is “part 
of a growing European tide of dis- 
content” with the present Greek regime, 
according to an article in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

The second report tells the story of a 
courageous woman publisher in Athens 
who has refused to resume publication 
until the regime restores freedom of the 
press. 

Following are the texts of both 
reports: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 


Evromart HALTS Am TO GREECE 
(By Gordon Weil) 

BRUSSELS, September 28.—The Common 
Market's Executive Commission has cut off 
economic aid to Greece in the first such po- 
litical move against an associate member of 
the Europen economic community. 

The 14-member Commission voted 9-to-5 
at a secret meeting last night to veto a $10- 
million loan to Greece, It also took steps to 
block any further loans to Greece. 

This action by the Common Market is part 


of a growing European tide of discontent 


with the Greek military regime which came 
to power in a coup last April. A week ago, 
three Scandinavian countries brought formal 
charges against Greece for alleged violations 
of the European Covention on Human 
Rights. : 

Yesterday's action followed strong pressure 
on the 6-nation Common Market's Commis- 
sion from its socialist members, who sought 
& political gesture against Greece. They were 
led by Dutchman Sicco Mansholt. 

Though a total of $55 million in author- 
ized loans to Greece is now frozen, the trade 
advantages that come from association are 
not affected. 

The Commission handles the day-to-day 
operation of the Market. Its veto of further 
aid to Greece can only be overridden by a 
unanimous vote of the Common Market 
members—France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. But 
at least one of them is virtually certain to 
support the Commission. The Dutch govern- 
ment is scheduled to hold a Cabinet meeting 
on the issue Friday. 

All financial aid given to Greece by the 
European Community takes the form of 
loans with easy repayment terms. The Eu- 
ropean investment bank, which makes the 
loans, had been eager to allocate the $55 mil- 
lion committed to Greece before the end of 
October when the commitment lapses. Now 
it is likely that Greece will lose this aid. 

Other special agreements with the Market 
include those of Turkey, Israel, Lebanon, 
Iran and 18 countries in Africa. It has also 
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signed an agreement with Nigeria. But the 
Community has carefully avoided even com- 


application for associate membership. 

The five members of the Commission who 
opposed the break with Greece were three 
Frenchmen and two Germans. They argued 
that because of a legal technicality the Com- 
mission was two days late with its decision. 

The decision was a personal victory for 
Mansholt, who has long wanted the Commis- 
sion to play a more political role. The fact 
that the decision was taken by a majority 
vote indicates that Commission President 
Jean Rey was willing to go along with Man- 
sholt. Walter Hallstein, Rey's predecessor, 
was noted for prolonging discussions until 
unanimity could be reached. 

The Commission's stand may get it into 
trouble with France at the meeting next week 
of the Market's Council of Ministers. French 
President de Gaulle has always opposed po- 
litical powers for the Commission. The Com- 
mission’s reluctance to make a formal an- 
nouncement of its decision is considered here 
as an indication that the Executive realizes 
it may have opened a hornet's nest, 

The Association agreement with Greece 
was initiated by the Community in 1962. 
Under the agreement, the Community has 
already given Greece soft loans of $70 mil- 
llon. Greece has been seeking a role in the 
Community's farm policy and more aid un- 
der easy conditions. 


[From the New York Times] 


WOMAN PUBLISHER Is ACCUSED BY THE GREEK ` 
REGIME 


ATHENS, September 28.—Mrs. Helen 
Viachos, who refuses to resume publication 
of the two conservative daily newspapers and 
a weekly picture magazine she owns until 
freedom of the press is restored in Greece, 
was charged today with having insulted the 
military regime. 

After questioning, Mrs. Viachos was re- 
leased pending her trial before an extraordi- 
nary court-martial in Athens. No date was 
fixed. 

“Now we'll have fun,” the gray-haired, 55- 
year-old publisher said as she emerged from 
the court-martial building in downtown 
Athens, 

Mrs. Viachos was arrested at 11 A.M. by two 
piainclothes policemen who burst into her 
sixth-floor office at the now-deserted bulld- 
ing where she used to publish the morning 
Kathimerini, the afternoon paper Mes- 
simvrini, and the pictorial weekly Ikomes. 

Publication ceased after the April 21 coup 
in which the military came to power. In a 
letter to her employees, Mrs. Viachos, who 
is a friend of King Constantine, said that 
censorship had made it “totally and abso- 
lutely impossible” to continue publishing. 

CRITICISM IS BARRED 

The press curbs imposed by the regime in- 
cluded prohibition on criticism of the Gov- 
ernment. In June the regime announced that 
it would allow some criticism, but Mrs. 
Viachos refused to resume publication until 
full freedom was restored. 

This morning Mrs, Viachos was taken to 
the crown prosecutor of the extraordinary 
court-martial, who charged her with “in- 
sulting the authorities’ and “disobeying 
military orders.” The charges were based on 
an interview with her published in the 
Italian newspaper La Stampa. 

It quoted her as having described the 
Greek military regime as a circus in which 
Brig. Stylianos Patakos, the Interior Min- 
ister, was a clown, 

La Stampa asked her if she was not afraid 
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of being quoted. She replied: “I am more 
scared when I go to my dentist.” 

Mrs. Vlachos's Counsel, George Ramanos, 
said the charge of insulting the authorities 
carried under the penal code a penalty up 
to three years in jail. The charge of disobey- 
ing a military order, based on the martial 
law prohibition on all criticism of the 
regime, is punishable by a maximum term 
of five years. 

SHE CHARGES OPPRESSION 


Ten days ago Mrs. Viachos accused the 
regime at a news conference of not having 
kept its promise to restore press freedom, 
of oppressing journalists and of striving for 
her economic ruin. 

The accusation, which was an open chal- 
lenge to the regime, went unanswered. But 
brigadier Patakos replied to the interviews 
in La Stampa, saying Mrs. Viachos has vylo- 
lated “the elementary rules of social deco- 
rum” with abuse “unfit for a lady’s lips.” 

“Her objective is transparent,” he added. 
“She is trying to provoke a Government re- 
action to make a hero of herself. But I can 
assure her that she has failed there, too, 
because her best punishment is her own 
words, which brand her indelibly but also 
evoke contempt and hilarity.” 

The Minister's statement implied that the 
Government would not prosecute her, But on 
breaches of the martial law, the crown pros- 
ecutor may act independently. 

Mrs. Viachos’s defiance of the regime is 
looked upon as having encouraged other 
Greeks to show their opposition. 

Yesterday, former Premier Panayotis Ca- 
nellopoulos, leader of the conservative Na- 
tional Radical Union, issued a public cail 
for political freedom. Mr. Canellopoulos was 
leader of the government that was ousted by 
the coup. 

The Government has not reacted to his 
defiance, which was an open breach of the 
martial-law ban on political activity. 


Congratulations to Finland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a warm 
and enduring friendship between the 
United States and Finland stretches back 
through more than three centuries, pre- 
dating even the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 

A few short weeks ago, those bonds of 
friendship were further strengthened 
when Finland opened the 44th year of 
payments to the United States on a mod- 
est loan of $9 million made in 1923. The 
story of the Finnish loan amortization is 
remarkably well told by Pulitzer Prize- 
winning writer Edward J. Mowery in a 
recent series of articles. 

In another few weeks, on December 6, 
Finland will celebrate an event of pro- 
found national significance—her 50th 
year of independence. The U.S. Post Of- 
fice Department has fittingly singled out 
that historic event with a commemorative 
stamp which will be issued in impressive 
first-day-sale ceremonies to be held next 
Friday, October 6, in Finland, Minn., in 
my congressional district. 

These significant occasions deserve 
special mention, Mr. Speaker, and I am 
privileged to teke this opportunity to call 
to the attention of my colleagues this 
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heart-warming account of the financial 
integrity of Finland: 
FINLAND FOLLOWS THROUGH 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WasHincron.—Finland, an independent, 
completely literate republic of 4,600,000 hardy 
souls, lies in the shadow of the Soviet Union 
with which it maintains a “friendship” pact. 
Once an autonomous grand duchy of Czarist 
Russia, Finland won her independence in 
1917. But in 1939, Soviet hordes savagely at- 
tacked the little nation in a war“ that 
shocked the civilized world. 

The Finns exacted a fearful toll in Rus- 
sian lives, but sheer Bolshevik power pros- 
trated the country and wrecked her economy. 
Finland was forced to cede 16,173 square 
miles of territory—12 per cent—to the in- 
vaders. The Russians also demanded $570 
million in war “reparations.” 

Through her years of tragedy and adver- 
sity, Finland never forgot her debt to Uncle 
Sam. There'll be no payments June 15 from 
Britain on her $9.6 billion World War I debt 
... Or France ($6.7 billion). . or Italy 
($2.3 billion), And 14 other debtor nations 
will continue to shrug, But not Finland! 

In a special message from Helsinki relat- 
ing to repayment of his nation’s debt of 
honor to the United States, Dr. D. Urho Kek- 
konen, Finland's 67-year-old physician-pres- 
ident, said: 

“We Finns do not wish repayment of this 
loan to be regarded as an exceptional or 
unique achievement. 

“The strict fulfillment of all our commit- 
ments and contracts is the cornerstone of 
Finnish foreign policy. For a small nation 
that maintains a neutral position, interna- 
tional confidence is an essential asset, 

“We received many valuable loans after 
World War II which helped us to rebuild 
and develop our economy. But let me make 
it quite clear that we have not received any 
aid in grants, nor are we asking for such as- 
sistance. Every cent we receive will be paid 
back with interest,” 

FAITHFUL FINLAND Is STILL PAYING Orr DEBT 

TO UNITED STATES 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


WaASHINGTON.—In a couple of weeks, the 
Treasury Department will nonchalantly proc- 
ess & draft for $82,270.50 payable to the 
United States. It will bear the endorsement 
of the Bank of Finland. 

This event will go unnoticed in Congress 
and the White House. But it should stir a 
tremendous ovation at every governmental 
level!“ 

Payment of the draft will inaugurate the 
44th year little Finland has religiously paid 
the interest on her 89 million debt to the 
United States incurred when she purchased 
grain on credit in 1923 to ward off a cata- 
strophic famine. 

Unlike the 91 deadbeat nations which con- 
sistently ignore their $40 billion indebted- 
ness to this country, rugged, honorable Fin- 
land didn't ask for “aid” or charity, but for 
grain credits to cover the 62 Finnish bonds 
she delivered to Uncle Sam. And she prom- 
ised faithfully to repay interest and prin- 
cipal on her debt of honor twice yearly. 

The amortization began June 15, 1923. And 
excepting moratorlums in 1931, 1940 and 
1941—through no fault of Finland’s—the 
payments have been made on schedule 
through periods of economic adversity, crop 
failures and industrial slumps. The Finns 
tightened their belts and reduced their debt 
of honor. To date, they have repaid Uncle 
Sam $15,242,229 in principal and interest. 

By mid-December of 1984, the remaining 
$4,707,000 will have been satisfied in full. 
Finland. in stark contrast to the parasite na- 
tions preying on America, stands alone as a 
staunch and honorable friend of this na- 
tion. And Americans salute Finnish integrity. 

Congress decreed in 1949 that payments on 
the Finnish loan help educate and train 
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Finns in the United States, supply U.S. books 
and technical equipment for Finnish insti- 
tutions and assist American students in 
Finland. 

This has been done to the edification of 
both governments. 

Finland, an independent, completely 
literate republic of 4.6 million hardy souls, 
lies in the shadow of the Soviet Union with 
which it maintains a friendship“ pact. Once 
an autonomous grand duchy of czarist Rus- 
sia, Finland won her independence in 1917. 
But in 1939, Soviet hordes savagely attacked 
the little nation in a “war” that shocked 
the civilized world. 

The Finns exacted a fearful toll in Rus- 
sian lives, but sheer Bolshevik power pros- 
trated the country and wrecked her econ- 
omy. Finland was forced to cede 16,173 square 
miles of territory—12 per cent—to the in- 
vaders. The Russians also demanded $570 
million in war “reparations.” 


Federation of Jewish Philanthropies’ 
50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, this week the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of 
New York is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. As the Nation's largest sectarian 
group of voluntary private service agen- 
cles, it serves millions of New Yorkers 
annually without regard to race, faith, or 
economic status. 


In recognition of the work of the Fed- 
eration, Governor Rockefeller proclaimed 
September 27, 1967, Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies Day. I am pleased to in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times of September 27, 
1967, and an article from the New York 
Times of September 28, 1967, by J. An- 
thony Lukas entitled “Jewish Federa- 
tion: 50 Rewarding Years of Diverse 
Philanthropy.” 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 27, 1967] 
FreprrAtTion’s GOLDEN YEAR 

A half-century ago The Times editorialized: 
“The movement represented by the Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies of New York City is of broader im- 
port than its immediate important purpose, 
that of raising $2 million by annual subscrip- 
tions to meet the needs of the Jewish philan- 
thropic institutions of the city. It is an or- 
ganized step to put giving for charity on a 
true ethical basis.” X 

Today, as the Federation's golden anni- 
versary campaign officially opens, its sights 
have been raised but the broad aims remain. 
Now many New Yorkers—1,350,000 of every 
faith, race and economic status—are served 
by its 130 agencies. The ploneering social 
services—in hospitals, homes for the aged, 
community centers, day camps, family and 
child-care agencies, vocational guidance 
clinics—are so much a part of New York's 
life and hope that it would be impossible 
to contemplate the city without them. 

The campaign goal this year of the largest 
private philanthropic group in any Amer- 
ican city is $27 million. The theme, “Your 
Neighbors Need You—Here and Now,” has 
special relevance this year, not only for the 
fiftieth anniversary but because there is fresh 
recognition that all America’s cities must be 
made more hospitable—especially the Empire 
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City, that has been served so well by the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 28, 1967] 


JEWISH FEDERATION: 50 REWARDING YEARS 
OF DIVERSE PHILANTHROPY 
(By J. Anthony Lukas) 

Near the turn of the century, on New York's 
Lower East Side, the Kimpetoran Society 
was formed to care for indigent—and often 
unmarried—Jewish mothers. 

The society gave a scuttle of coal, a clean 
bedsheet, a few diapers and $5 to the kim- 
petoran—Yiddish for new mothers—who 
were known in the neighborhood argot as 
“kimpies.” 

Today the society still operates as part of 
Recreation Rooms and Settlement, Inc., one 
of the 130 constituent agencies of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies. It now 
provides mothers with a layette and $10, but 
most of the women it cares for these days 
are not Jews but Puerto Ricans, 

A Jewish philanthropist recently asked the 
Kimpetoran Society's president, Mrs. Clara 
Liebowitz, how the federation could justify 
supporting an organization that dealt chiefly 
with Puerto Ricans. 

“A child is a child,” Mrs. Liebowitz replied. 

This is the spirit that prevails increasingly 
within the federation, which celebrated its 
50th anniversary last night at a dinner at 
the Plaza Hotel. 

In an address prepared for the dinner, 
Governor Rockefeller said that despite in- 
creasing governmental support for health and 
welfare, private efforts like the federatlon's 
Were still essential because of the independ- 
ence, the sense of mission and the humani- 
tarian impulse that are the essence of phil- 
anthropy.” 

The federation’s early concentration on 
the welfare of poor Jews arose in part from 
an incident in 1654, when 23 Sephardic Jews 
arrived in New York from Brazil. When Gov. 
Peter Stuyvesant discovered they were pen- 
niless he threw them in prison and released 
them only after they agreed they would not 
become public charges and would be sup- 
ported by their own nation.” 

Within a year most of them had estab- 
lished themselves as merchants trading in 
tobacco, fish and furs, but they and suc- 
ceeding generations of Jews took seriously 
their contract with the Dutch to také care 
of their own. 

By 1917 this meant largely that the early 
wave of German Jewish ts, from 
whose ranks came such great New York mer- 
chant banking families as the Seligmans, 
the Locbs, the Strauses, the Lehmans and 
the Guggenheims, helped support the later 
wave of East European Jews. 


ESCAPE FROM THE GHETTO 


In the 50 years since, the East European 
Jews have largely left the Lower East Side, 
moving into such comfortable middleclass 
neighborhoods as Great Neck, Scarsdale and 
Forest Hills. 

There are still needy Jews in New York, 
perhaps the only city in the country where 
they are still to be found in significant num- 
bers. The Federation points to many of the 
$0,000 Hassidic Jews In the Williamsburg sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, the 8,000 to 10,000 black 
Jews and some of the elderly Jews who re- 
main on the Lower East Side. 

However, the Jews generally have escaped 
the old ghettos and their place has been 
taken by newer arrivals, notably Negroes up 
from the South and Puerto Ricans. 

“This posed the question of what to do 
with the agencies and institutions set up in 
the Old Jewish ghetto areas,” says Samuel J. 
SiUberman, board chairman of the Consoli- 
dated Cigar Corporation, who has served as 
the federation's president for the last year. 

“Should they pull up roots and follow the 
Jewish population flow into the suburbs or 
should they stay there to serve the new 
populations, largely non-Jewish?” 
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The decision, made by each agency's board, 
but in consultation with the federation, has 
varied according to circumstances. 

There are two notable cases of agencies 
that have moved. The Hebrew Education 
Society moved last year from Brownsville, in 
Brooklyn, to Canarsie, in the same borough, 
selling its building to a Catholic youth cen- 
ter. And Bronx House moved from Fulton 
Avenue out to Pelham Parkway South. 

Most agencies have stayed on, however, 
and adapted their programs to the new popu- 
lations, A striking example is the Educational 
Alliance, which since 1889 has served the re- 
creational, cultural and educational needs of 
much of the Lower East Side. 

In the first three decades of this century 
perhaps no agency in the city was as closely 
identified with the Jewish immigrants as the 
alliance, There they could learn everything 
from English to basketball or simply smoke 
a pipe over a game of checkers with a lands- 
man, or fellow countryman. 

Most of the talented Jews who emerged 
from the Lower East Side in the first part of 
this century had come in contact with the 
alliance. The young Eddie Cantor acted at 
its playhouse. Arthur Murray learned to 
dance there. Morris Cohen discussed philoso- 
phy. Artists like Jo Davidson and Jacob Ep- 
stein, and Chaim Gross paid 3 cents a week 
for instruction there. 

Among others who studied at the alliance 
were David Sarnoff, who became board chair- 
man of the Radio Corporation of America; 
City Councilman Stanley M. Isaacs, Rabbi A. 
Hillel Silver and the lawyer David L. Podell. 

In the lobby of the alllance's David Sarnoff 
Building, there is a gallery of Alliance Hall 
of Fame alumni that includes Saul Price, a 
judge; Sarah Elkus, social worker and educa- 
tor; Lazarus Joseph, former Controller of New 
York City; the industrialist Ferdinand Kuhn, 
and Joseph S. Gershman, a lawyer. 

But the population of the Lower East Side 
has shifted rapidly in recent years. In 1950 
only 12 per cent of its population was Puerto 
Rican or Negro, but by 1960 that figure was 
already up to 39 per cent and it is still rising. 

CHANGING CLIENTELE 


Louis Berkowitz, the Educational Alliance's 
executive director, now estimates that 35 to 
40 per cent of the area is Puerto Rican, 5 to 
10 per cent is Negro, 5 to 10 per cent is Chi- 
nese and only 35 to 40 per cent is Jewish. 

The alliance has therefore had to adapt its 
program to a highly heterogeneous clientele, 
many of whom cannot even communicate 
with each other. Š 

Mr. Berkowitz said in an interview the 
other day that the alliance was trying to do 
for the Puerto Rican, Chinese and Negroes 
today what it did for the Jews in decades 


It's still a matter of helping them assimi- 
late to the conditions of urban American life 
without losing what is distinctively theirs,” 
he said. z 

Mr, Silberman, the federation president, 
concedes that there have been contributors 
who objected strenuously to the shift from 
an almost exclusively Jewish clientele to a 
markedly mixed one: 

“However, I would say that there is an 
almost equally large group,” he says, “that 
wants us to go even faster in this direction 
and, for example, to establish a community 
center in Harlem. I would say we are man- 
aging to keep a pretty good balance between 
these two points of view.” 

Some of the federation's constituent agen- 
cies, particularly those for the care of the 
aged, and many community centers, still 
cater almost exclusively to Jews. The highest 
percentages of non-Jewish clients are at the 
hospitals and child-care centers. 

FUND-RAISING IS BASIC 

“You have to remember that we are basic- 
ally a fund-raising organization and we can't 
raise funds successfully unless we are meet- 
ing the needs that most of the moneygivers 
think need to be met,“ Mr. Silberman said. 
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Over the last 50 years the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies has been exceptionally 
successful in raising funds—about $1.5-bil- 
lion, Last year alone it raised about $20-mil- 
lion. 

This money goes to 130 independent agen- 
cies, including medical centers and hospitals 
such as Mount Sinal, Beth Israel and Mon- 
tefiore; family welfare and vocational serv- 
ices such as the Jewish Family Service, the 
Joint Passover Association and the Hebrew 
Free Loan Society; community enters such 
as the Central Nassau Y.M. and T. W. H. A. and 
the Jewish Community House of Benson- 
hurst; and child-care groups such as the 
Jewish Board of Guardians and the Jewish 
Child Care Association. 

Each agency and institution retains its 
autonomy, its own volunteer leadership and 
its professional staff. Moreover, with increas- 
ing support by Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments for the activities of voluntary 
agencies, the constituent bodies now depend 
far less on the federation than they formerly 
did. 

The organization makes significant con- 
tributions, however, to all the 130 agencies 
and because of that it retains significant in- 
fiuence on their policies. It also helps coor- 
dinate the agencies’ programs and helps al- 
locate available services to meet community 
needs. 

DOLLAR GOAL IS $27 MILLION 


More than $4-million was expected to be 
pledged at last night's dinner by about 300 
leaders of the Jewish community here as the 
federation opened its §27-million 1967-68 
campaign under the slogan “Your Neighbors 
Need You—Here and Now.” 

Federation officials said this would be the 
largest amount ever raised in a single evening 
for maintenance of privately sponsored 
health, welfare and commodity agencies, in 
New York. 

In another speech prepared for the dinner, 
George H. Heyman, Jr., a federation vice pres- 
ident, said that Charles Dicken's words in 
“A Tale of Two Cities“ —“ It was the best of 
times, it was the worst of times”—fitted the 
America today. 

“Those of us here tonight share an afu- 
ence which no society has ever produced,” 
Mr. Heyman said, “and yet to those who have 
not yet been touched by this miracle of eco- 
nomics, this may well be still the worst of 
times. Their impatience at the fatlure of the 
system to work its wonders for them and 
their consequent mood of helplessness and 
despair constitute the most menacing forces 
on this society's horizon.“ 


Predicting China 
SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in our 
involvement in the Vietnam conflict, an 
important imponderable threatening us 
in every decision has been China. 

The China watchers thus far have 
stood on the proposition that— 

China will not enter the war as long as 
American troops do not invade North Viet- 
nam and no attempt is made to destroy the 
regime of Ho Chi Minh. 


The administration has based its de- 
cision in Vietnam on this advice and on 
the Korean precedent. 

In the Washington Post of September 
9, an article by Chalmers M. Roberts, 
raises a disturbing point about this 
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policy. The mounting chaos inside China 
may lead to irrational actions unpredic- 
table in terms of established precedent. 
He concludes: 

In fact, the scene internally in China is 
beginning to nag at least some of the China 
watchers. If the chaos continues, they won- 
der, will the premises on which non-inter- 
vention has been built remain valid? The 
answer today, at least for some, is beginning 
to reach the “yes, but—“ stage. 


Mr. Speaker, I call this excellent article 
to the attention of the Members by in- 
serting it in the Record at this point: 

PREDICTING CHINA: Korean PRECEDENT 

(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The other day a Washington-based China 
watcher in discussing the mounting chaos 
in the world’s most populous nation com- 
mented that “it’s decreasing my confidence 
in my ability to predict what they will do.” 
He was referring to the possibility of a Chin- 
ese takeover of Hong Kong and to a Chinese 
intervention in the Vietnam war. 

The China watchers, both here and in Hong 
Kong, have been all but unanimous that Pe- 
king's financial gains from Hong Kong pre- 
cluded any attempt to take over the British 
crown colony. Likewise, they have stood on 
the proposition that China will not enter the 
war as long as American troops do not in- 
vade North Vietnam and no attempt is made 
to destroy the regime of Ho Chi Minh, 

In both cases the China watchers have 
credited the Peking rulers with rationality. 
It is the seeming irrationality of what is 
now going on in China which is beinning to 
shake some of them, though the premise is 
still official doctrine. 

President Johnson is operating on the ad- 
vice of the China watchers and for that ren- 
son he has rejected any thought of a Korean 
war-type Inchon behind North Viet- 
namese lines to wipe out the threat to the 
Marines. Likewise he has opposed area bomb- 
ing in Hanol where Ho and the other leaders 
live. 

In short, the rule is to do nothing that the 
Chinese could interpret as threatening their 
vital interests. It was the mistake of posing 
such a threat in Korea that led to interven- 
tion by Chinese “volunteers,” the historians 
generally agree. 

It is worth that when the Chinese 
crossed the Yalu into Korea in October, 1950, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Far East- 
ern Affairs was a man named Dean Rusk. As 
Secretary of State, Rusk has been quoted as 
saying that “I was among those who thought 
they would not come in. I was wrong.” 

It was Rusk who received the secret dis- 
patch in which the Indian Ambassador in 
Peking reported, via New Delhi, that the 
Chinese Army Chief of Staff had told him on 
Sept. 25 that China would not “sit back with 
folded hands and let the Americans come 
up to the (Sino-Korean) border.” 

There were other warnings, too, though 
some were not as easy to decipher. Yet the 
allied forces did drive North and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at the United Nations de- 
clared on Sept. 30 that “the artificial barrier 
which has divided North and South Korea 
has no basis for existence either in law or 
in reason.” 

In late August and again on Sept. 24 the 
Chinese protested that American planes had 
violated their border by flying across the 
Yalu to strafe and otherwise engage in “crim- 
{nal action.” 

In the current Vietnamese war the Chinese 
again have complained of American “intru- 
sions” and have captured at least two Ameri- 
can crew members. But there is no sign of 
any private threat to intervene. Indeed, the 
bulk of the China watchers believe that the 
Peking regime has told the North Vietnamese 
they must win the war on their own accord- 
ing to the doctrine of “wars of national liber- 
ation.” 
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Thus in the current war the United States 
has been careful to admit air intrusions into 
China, to try to explain them as accidental 
and on occasion o ofer Peking words of 
apology. 

Furthermore, in 1950 the Chinese engaged 
in a massive redeployment of troops from 
central China to Manchuria, This occurred 
during a period of at least a month while 
China was passing its warnings. 

In the case of Vietnam today, American 
Officials have discovered no sign of troop 
movements and there are far better intelli- 
gence devices available than was the case 17 
years ago. Furthermore, there is no sign that 
North Vietnamese forces are being devastated 
the way the North Korean forces were being 
destroyed in the march to the Yalu. 

Thus it is the Korean parallel, and the steps 
taken by President Johnson and Rusk to 
avoid a repetition of the Korean errors, that 
provides the basis of confidence in Washing- 
ton that China will not enter the war. 

Rusk yesterday referred to the efforts “to 
move with prudence” but he also said that he 
could offer no “gold-plated guarantees” of 
nonintervention. In fact, the scene internally 
in China is beginning to nag at least some of 
the China watchers. If the chaos continues, 
they wonder, will the premises on which non- 
intervention has been built remain valid? 
The answer today, at least for some, is be- 
ginning to reach the yes, but—“ stage. 


Students Demonstrate Success of ABC 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to direct the attention of my colleagues 
to the extremely interesting, and reveal- 
ing closing speeches made by three stu- 
dents, who studied under the ABC pro- 
gram this summer at Williams College. 

Two years ago I introduced the ABC— 
A Better Chance—program to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The main 
purpose of the program was to demon- 
strate the special contribution private 
preparatory schools could make in en- 
abling students from low-income families 
to exercise their tremendous intellectual 
potential both in high school and later 
on in college. Meaningful leadership can- 
not be grasped without preparation— 
preparation of such high priority that 
ABC, indeed, becomes vital to our Na- 
tion's future. 

These graduates will provide a prac- 
tical and worthwhile alternative to the 
all too frequent tragic spectacle of riot- 
ing and looting» that we have seen in 
America’s ghettos. By exposing these 
young potential leaders to the produc- 
tive elements of our American society, 
ABC can contribute significantly in the 
fight against the tragic waste of this Na- 
tion's resources. 

The three student talks given at the 
closing exercises August 16, 1967, Wil- 
liams College ABC program, follow: 

(By M. Eugene Pruitt, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Western Reserve Academy) 

In summing up the program first of all 
I think it was a success in fulfilling its pur- 
pose, The program has opened our eyes from 
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the narrow world we once lived in at home, 
to a vast new world of different people and 
experiences. The program has given us a 
taste of what we are to eat when we go off 
to school this fall. It has helped us to realize 
how regulated our lives will be once we get 
into prep school. 

Our ABC summer session has given us a 
review of English and mathematical skills 
which we might have lost during the summer 
and has also introduced us to other principles 
in these subjects. I must say personally that 
I have learned that group discussion of 
material is one of the best ways to find out 
how the other fellow feels about the sub- 
ject. I have also realized the amount that 
can be learned from another person in a 
private- discussion. In a private discussion 
differences of opinions may be brought out 
into the open without either party making 
the issue public. 

In a private discussion two people can talk 
about their problems without feeling ay 
ashamed or without one person trying to 
show off in front of a group and humiliate 
the other person. When two people converse 
in private, they get a chance to hear each 
other's ideas and they therefore come to 
understand each other better. In such a man- 
ner two people or even large groups of peo- 
ple can get together and tell each other 
how they feel so there won't be any hard 
feelings and resentments building up. This 
is one of the greatest virtues that I have 
learned this summer, 

During our stay here in Williamstown we 
have been exposed to a few things which we 
previously cared little about. Such as new 
sports, plays, and concerts to name a few. 
These experiences have helped us in gaining 
a better knowledge of the world around us. 

With this vast amount of exposures of new 
phases of life and other new experiences 
added to our old ones, we will be better pre- 
pared to adapt to the new environment which 
we will encounter in prep school. And the 
easier that it is to adapt to a new environ- 
ment, the easier it will be to succeed in this 
new environment. 

Most of all the program has emphasized a 
point which will either make us or break 
us in prep school. This point is our individ- 
uality. If we intend to amount to anything in 
prep school, we will be forced to retain our 
morals and beliefs. I am talking principally 
to my soul brothers now. I mean we're going 
to be really oppressed when we get to school; 
one, because we are Negroes, two, because 
we're poor and finally, because somebody is 
going to be expecting you to show some sort 
of humility because you got into the school 
by being in this sort of program. And let me 
tell you white guys that it’s going to be 
rough for you because there’s always going 
to be someone looking down upon you be- 
cause you're poor and because you don't 
change your socks every day or something of 
that sort, I mean there are going to be some 
days when you won't have a friend in your 
midst, and on that day if you can't go to 
yourself for friendship, you are lost. This is 
why I say keep that something that makes 
you unique or one day when you turn around 
and the group is gone, you'll find yourself 
in the middle of a world which is falling 
down on all sides and the bad part is, it's 
falling on you, 

(By John V. Ciskowski, New Haven, Conn., 
Westminster School) 


I was asked to make this small summary 
of this year's ABC Program at Williams Col- 
lege. Before I start I would like to thank and 
congratulate the faculty members, tutors, 
and tutor aids who have contributed much 
to assist me academically, athletically, and 
socially. 

I learned much from the academics in the 
program this summer. In English I have 
gained much knowledge from the literature 
we studied. Here I am able to understand 
literature instead of just reading it. Even 
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though the algebra was a review and a prep- 
aration for the independent schools, I learned 
a lot more than I already knew and the alge- 
bra I did know I realized I knew better. My 
reading class has improved my study skills 
for better reading. But that main thing that 
improved the academics was the size of the 
classes, The classes were small and the stu- 
dent able to receive more attention and the 
teacher was able to spend more time working 
with him individually. 

In the athletic program I myself cannot 
say too much about the athletics because of 
the little time I participated in them. (John 
had a back injury before he came to ABC), 
The tutors, however, were very anxious to see 
us on the field and begin our daily activities. 
Soccer, touch football, tennis and baseball 
were the sports we played most. Even though 
wo played soccer the most, everyone enjoyed 
it until the other sports came into existence 
on the field. Swimming was my most enjoy- 
able sport and the tutors made sure every- 
one attempted, at least, to pass the test. 

Now that I am finished with two minor 
points, academics and athletics, I would like 

to express my feelings toward a subject which 

has aided me throughout the summer. This 
subject is called social culture. One may 
ask, “What is social culture?” Social culture 
is mainly concerned with relationships be- 
tween races. It is how one race can be com- 
patible with another. 

Before I came to Williams College, I felt 
afraid because I was going to be among boys 
of a different. race and I was not used to 
moving into that kind of environment. Then 
the question appeared. What if my room- 
mate was a Negro?” At first I was scared but 
then I answered, “So what? I was around 
Negroes before, it won't kill me.“ After a few 
days with my roommate, I got to know him 
and began to grow fond of him. Soon I 
realized I was the only white boy in my tutor 
group. I did not mind this, I even began to 
think I was one of them. 

When our tutor group went on trips and 
We entered a town, I was the only white per- 
son in our car and people gave this strange 
glance as if to say, That's strange of a white 
person being in a car full of Negro boys.” I 
remember commenting one time, “What is 
that white jerk looking at?” 

During the time I was with my roommate, 
I would always meet more Negro boys and 
begin to grow fond of associating with them 
also. Being among so many Negroes, I began 
to take their attitudes toward issues such as 
rioting and civil rights. This occurred after 
a meeting in one of the tutors’ rooms on the 
subject of rioting. I began to feel that what 
the Negro wanted was right and I discussed 
my view with one of the boys. My feeling 
now is to fight for the rights of Negroes be- 
cause I considered him equal to me; same 
flesh, bone structure, heart, soul, and most 
of all the same God. 

Now that I am finished with my small 
summary, before I go I would like to leave 
you with a little word for everyone in the 
Williams ABC Program, especially the stu- 
dents: “Keep the faith Baby.” 

Thank you. 

(By Kenneth S. Blatch, New York City, 
Lawrenceville School) 


Most of the students here this summer 
had been working hard in their hometowns 
to keep from having to go to summer school. 
Look where their hard work has gotten them. 
As Mr. Raybold would say, It's tronic.” In 
order to evaluate ABC 1967, it is n 
that its achievements be broken up into four 
categories: Academic, athletic, social and 
cultural, 

The first of the categories, academics, ap- 
pears to have been extremely successful at 
Williams this year. Five hours a day, six days 
a week, for almost eight weeks of the sum- 
mer we. have been mercilessly driven by top 
rate tory school teachers, No doubt, 
when we start school in the fall, we will be 
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starting with much more than if we had not 
come here in the first place. 

It is my opinion that Willlams ABC has 
had a pretty good year in the athletic depart- 
ment. Well, more specifically, in the swim- 
ming department. Out of all the areas that 
the staff instructed, swimming was the best 
organized and executed. For the first four 
weeks, soccer was a little chaotic. When I 
think of the humiliating faculty-student 
soccer game score, I wonder if our soccer 
practices were shortened intentionally. They 
were always being cut short by swimming. 
But, oddiy enough, we never had a swim- 
ming meet with the faculty. Tennis, to the 
dismay of many people, was like an un- 
finished sentence. The success of the swim- 
ming program is illustrated by the number 
of swimmers it turned out. If I learned noth- 
ing else, at least I can say I learned how to 
swim. 

Thanks to the ABC cultural program, many 
people who might have guessed that an oboe 
is a type of fish now know better. Many times 
Mr. Smith has preached to us about staying 
awake at the stimulating lectures and per- 
formances we have attended. I notice that 
many of the faculty and tutors make a point 
of sitting behind Mr. Smith. 

This summer also offered an opportunity 
for many Negro students who live in seg- 
regated or ghetto areas to see what their 
white brothers are like. The best piece of 
advice that we have been given on race rela- 
tions this summer is something that Mr. Katz 
said in the talk he gave in chapel. It was, 
“Try not to judge a white person by the 
amount of soul he has." To do so is the 
easiest way to learn to despise him. Another 
opportunity that I found the program offered 
was not only to learn more about my white 
brothers, but, to use a term that has been 
worn out this summer, my soul brothers who 
live in other parts of the country . 

On the whole, social life at Williams, ex- 
cept Holyoke and Andover, has been vir- 
tually non-existent. The scarcity of feminines 
in this area was borne out by the eagerness 
and zeal we displayed at Holyoke. Even our 
Commander in Chief, Mr. Smith, got into the 
act. After the slide show last night, it was 
rumored that he might end up sleeping on 
the living room couch for the rest of the 
summer. 

One of the most important things that the 

does that I hadn't mentioned earlier 
is that it introduces you beforehand to the 
atmosphere you are to encounter at prep 
school in the fall. If making it through this 
intense summer echool program is like a 
mild dose of hell, prep school in the fall will 
seem like purgatory itself. But that is the 
irony of “A Better Chance,” which only goes 
to prove that a good thing like your educa- 
tion has to be worked for. But now that it’s 
over, I'm glad to be going home. 


Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Newsday of 
Long Island commends the administra- 
tion on two recent moves toward greater 
safety in the air. 

First, there is the President’s budget 
amendment to add several hundred new 
air controllers to the staff of the Federal 
Aviation Administration. Second there 
are the new FAA rules to save more lives 
in takeoff and landing crashes. 

The Newsday editorial should be of in- 
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terest to all Members; for this reason, I 
would like to insert it in the Recorp at 
this point. 
Article follows: 
For BETTER Am SAFETY 


Safety in the air becomes more urgent 
daily. Air traffic is increasing at a staggering 
rate, and with it the number of near-misses 
in crowded lanes leading in to our big city 
airports. The long-range answer is to provide 
more jetports, certainly including one to 
serve the 2,000,000 persons who live on Long 
Island. Short range, two steps have been 
proposed. 

First, the Federal Aviation Administration 
is calling for more air controllers, the men 
who regulate alr traffic as well as the number 
of takeoffs, landings and overflights. The 
regular budget of $811,000,000, pending in 
Congress, would recruit 648 additional con- 
trollers and 121 maintenance men. FAA feels 
it needs 1,500 new positions just to keep up 
with the traffic, Added money should be pro- 
vided. Alr safety cannot be jeopardized. 

The FAA has also issued some sweeping 
new rules that may save more lives in “sur- 
vivable” air crashes, meaning those that oc- 
cur on takeoff or landing. Easier access to 
exits, better direction marking, more pro- 
tection for fuel and electric lines and the 
use of less flammable materials for walls and 
cellings are required, All these are essential 
to make air travel safer, and if the result is 
to Increase the price of a ticket, it’s well 
worth it. We rely upon airplanes for swift 
and dependable transportation. The word 
“dependable” can and should be equated with 
the word "safe." 


Address of William G. Colman to the 
Cigarette Tax Enforcement Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, cigarette 
“bootlegging” to avoid the payment of 
State and local taxes appears to be 
reaching serious proportions. Estimates 
of the revenue loss to States and local 
governments run to many millions of 
dollars, The urgency of the problem 
prompted Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of 
New York, with whom I have the pleas- 
ure of serving on the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relatidns, to 
convene an interstate conference 2 
weeks ago to explore possible solutions. 

One of the principal speakers at this 
conference was William G. Colman, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 
The Commission is a bipartisan body 
created by Congress in 1959 to maintain 
continuing study and review of Federal- 
State-local relations and of ways in 
which the American federal system may 
be strengthened. 

In his address to the conference, Mr. 
Colman reviewed the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the Commission result- 
ing from a study of cigarette taxation 
completed several years ago. At that time 
the Commission recommended that the 
Governors and their tax administrators, 
in cooperation with officials of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, confer with rep- 
resentatives of the tobacco industry as to 
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the procedure that would be required for 
State cigarette taxes to be collected at 
the manufacturers level. 
I include in the Rrcorp at this point 
the text of Mr. Colman's remarks: 
STATE CIGARETTE Taxes: A PLAN FOR 
COLLECTION AT THE SOURCE 


(Remarks by William G, Colman, Executive 
Director, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, before the Ciga- 
rette Tax Enforcement Conference} 


Exactly three years ago the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations is- 
sued a report on cigarette taxation In con- 
ducting this study, the Commission was 
concerned with (1) the high degree of Fed- 
eral-State tax overlapping, and (2) the 
cumbersome and costly administrative pro- 
cedures used by the States to enforce their 
cigarette tax laws. 

The Advisory Commission is a 26-member 
permanent bipartisan body representing all 
three levels of government, It was established 
by a 1959 Act of Congress. Nine of its mem- 
bers come from the legislative and executive 
branches of the Federal Government; 14 rep- 
resent the States and localities; and three 
are public“ members. Fully half of the 
State and local members are from State gov- 
ernment—three legislators and four gov- 
ernors. Governor Rockefeller, who is cur- 
rently a member, was not on the Commis- 
sion when it conducted the cigarette tax 
study. 

At the time the Commission Issued its 
cigarette tax report, 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia levied such taxes, Fourteen 
of them imposed the same rate as the Na- 
tional Government—8 cents a pack—and one 
State exacted 9 cents, the top rate, Now 
Oregon has joined the fold, leaving North 
Carolina as the only holdout; 19 States levy 
the 8-cent rate, and eleven States exceed it, 
including three that now tax cigarettes at 
11 cents a pack. In fiscal 1963, the State 
cigarette tax take was a little over $1 billion; 
now it is well over 61½ billion. 

Because of the virtually universal use of 

cigarette taxation by the States, the great 
variation in State rates, and the different 
collection and enforcement approaches taken 
by the States and the Federal Government, 
the Commission concluded that little or 
nothing can be done about overlapping in 
this tax area; that is, there is little or no like- 
lihood that either the States or the National 
Government would give up their prerogative 
to tax cigarettes. 
Nor ls there any likelihood, under present 
circumstances, that State and Federal 
cigarette taxation can be coordinated. The 
reason Hes in the different collection methods 
that each use: The States collect their taxes 
from thousands of distributors (jobbers, 
wholesalers, and large retailers) requiring in 
almost all instances the attachment of tax 
stamps to each pack as evidence of payment; 
the Federal Government collects its tax 
at the source from 16 manufacturers who 
are required to file semi-monthly returns. 
The State procedure results in a system that 
is dificult and expensive to enforce; hence 
your growing concern with smuggling and 
stamp counterfeiting. Under the Federal 
Government’s procedure there is virtually no 
evasion and relatively little expense. 

The continued upward push in cigarette 
tax rates has tended to widen the spread, so 
that the prospect for Federal-State coordina- 
tion is even less encouraging today than it 
was in 1964. At that time, there were eleven 
different States rates, ranging from 2 to 9 
cents a pack; now there are 13 separate rates, 
from 214 to 11 cents a pack. The average rate 
has jumped from 6 cents a pack in 1964 to 
7% cents a pack now. 

There is no perceptible uniformity in State 
cigarette tax rates even on a regional basis, 


1 State-Federal Overlapping in Cigarette 
Tares (Report A-14), September 1964. 
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a factor which I would think adds to the 
smuggling and counterfeiting problem. The 
range, by region, is as follows: 


[In cents] 

New England 44% 8 to 10 
Mideast 2. TT 3 toll 
Great ccc 6 t10 
PINE ecko a come aia eee eat 4 to 10 
Southeast „ 
Southwest ‘ideas ---- 6% to 11 
Rocky Mountains 5 to 8 
Far West (including Alaska and 

Haw-ã ʃ＋—ü / 4 toll 


Having concluded that little can be done 
about cigarette tax overlapping and that the 
customary coordination techniques are not 
adaptable to cigarette taxation, the Commis- 
sion turned its attention to the cumbersome, 
expensive, and often ineffectual cigarette tax 
collection and enforcement procedures used 
by the States. The Commission was struck 
by the fact that although the States col- 
lected only 60 percent as much as the Fed- 
eral Government, the cost of administering 
the State taxes was almost 100 times greater. 
The reason for this difference is clear. The 
States’ administrative expenses involve three 
elements: (1) the cost of preparing the 
stamps and other forms of indicia; (2) com- 
pensation of distributors for affixing the 
stamps; and (3) compensation of State em- 
ployees involved in audit and enforcement. 
The Federal Government, on the other hand, 
can administer its tax with a very small staff, 
and with no expense related to the printing, 
sale, and affixation of tax stamps. 

As we examined the system used by the 
Internal Revenue Service to collect the Fed- 
eral cigarette tax, it became obvious that the 
States would be well advised to shift their 
collection efforts to the manufacturing level. 
It was also quite evident that the cigarette 
wholesalers would fight such a shift tooth 
and nall, for they have a fifty million dollar 
stake in the present system. They employ a 
considerable number of people for the sole 
purpose of breaking open cigarette cartons 
and affixing tax indicia to the individual 
packs, and they have a substantial invest- 
ment in equipment for the same purpose. 
The Commission concluded, therefore, that it 
would take high level political action on the 
part of the governors and the State legisla- 
tures to bring about the kind of change that 
would result in more economical and efficient 
cigarette tax administration, To this end, the 
Commission recommended that: 

(1) the governors direct their tax policy 
officials (possibly through the instrumental- 
ity of the Governors’ Conference and the 
Federation of Tax Administrators) to explore 
with representatives of the tobacco industry 
the procedures that would be required to 
place the cigarette tax on a return basis at 
the manufacturing level in such a way that 
the burden on the industry would be mini- 
mized; and (2) the Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service, participate in this 
exploration, which should include the po- 
tential scope of Federal-State administrative 
cooperation. 

We do not think that collection of the 
State cigarette taxes at the source would im- 
pose a heavy compliance burden upon the 
manufacturers, even with the wide variation 
in State tax rates. In imposing such a sys- 
tem on them, however, the Commission sug- 
gested two modifications: (1) the tax col- 
lection process should be structured so that 
the manufacturer’s responsibility for col- 
lecting this tax is limited to the liability 
indicated by the location (State) of his first 
consignee; and (2) the responsibility for ad- 
justments required in those cases where cig- 
arettes are re-shipped to other States should 
be left to arrangements between the re- 
shipper and the States’ tax administrations. 

With sophisticated inventory control tech- 
niques backed up by automatic data process- 
ing, now being applied by the tobacco in- 
dustry, we can foresee no inordinate dim- 
culty in developing such a system. Elimina- 
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tion of the present cumbersome system will 
put cigarette tax administration on a busi- 
nesslike basis and free up sorely needed reve- 
nue. The present employees of the whole- 
salers can easily be absorbed in new pro- 
ductive jobs, some indeed by the State tax 
administrations themselves, 

Although this conference is concerned pri- 
marily with the tax evasion problem, you 
have a golden opportunity to start the wheels 
moving toward a system of State cigarette tax 
collection at the manufacturers level. It is 
going to take a lot of effort on your part, 
but the end result will be worth it. For such 
a system will faciiltate the application of 
the controls you need to lick the smugglers 
and the counterfeiters, thus bringing the tax 
money back where it belongs—to the public 
domain. And you can put cigarette tax ad- 
ministration on a business basis and add 
more funds to your sorely pressed treasuries. 


In the long run, efforts along these lines 
will facilitate Federal-State coordination in 
the cigarette tax feld and I would urge you 
to heed the second part of the Commission's 
recommendation, Involve the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in your activities. 

This conference should take immediate 
steps to initiate a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the governors and of the Com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue Service to 
explore in detail the legislative and adminis- 
trative actions needed to collect State ciga- 
rette taxes at the manufacturers level. This 
should be followed by a meeting with the 
manufacturers, for their cooperation in such 
an endeavor is essential. Consultation among 
State governments, the Internal Revenue 
Service, and the manufacturers will consti- 
tute an important first step toward the solu- 
tion of your enforcement problems, regard- 
less of whether you work toward Mr. Good- 
man's plan for Federal collection of all ciga- 
rette taxes or the Commission's plan for State 
collection of cigarette taxes at the source. 
The Commission stands ready to help in any 
way it can to get such a series of conferences 
off the ground. 


Thank you very much for this opportunity 
to set the Advisory Commission's views before 
this conference. 


STATE CIGARETTE TAX RATES, BY REGION AND, Y STATE, 
1964 AND 1967 


[Cents per standard package of 201 


State and region Sept. I. Juty 1, 
1967 1964 
U.S. verge 7.5 6.0 
New England 8.5 6.2 
9.0 6.0 
6.5 3.0 
10.0 8.0 
10.0 60- 
8.0 8.0 
8.0 6.0 
Å OOS 
7.5 5.7 
10.0 5.0 
11.0 8,0 
8.0 8.0 
7.0 $.0 
6.0 ETS 
3.0 2.0 
ESS E 
7.8 5.6 
7.0 7.0 
7.0 5.0 
6.0 4.0 
9.0 4.0 
10.0 &0 
Å i ———_— I 
7.7 6.0 
8.0 £0 
10.0 5.0 
4.0 4.0 
8.0 2.0 
8.0 6.0 
8.0 6.0 
8.0 6.0 
ÁE Ss 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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STATE CIGARETTE TAX RATES, BY REGION AND BY STATE, 
1964 AND 1967—Continued 


[Cents per standard package of 20] 
State and region Se; July 
ier” l 
6.5 6.2 
2.5 3.0 
6.0 6.0 
2.5 2.5 
8.0 7. 0 
F 
8. 0 8.0 
8.0 8.0 
7.0 6.0 
9.0 9.0 
8.0 8.0 
8.0 6.0 
=n Oe 
8.4 6.3 
a SIR = a aes 8.0 7.0 
NGM ( codeseders 11.0 8.0 
New Mexico 8.0 8.0 
ATONE Ar ESS S] 6.5 2.0 
Rocky Mountain. 7.2 6.0 
Montana 8.0 8.0 
—.— 29 kb 
Gia acest, 4 i 
3 5.0 3.0 
Dan 8.0 8.0 
Far Wes. 77 5.7 
Washi fee ae 11.0 7.0 
. 2 4.0 A 
. 2.0 7.0 
Cal . see 3 
F 2 7.5 3.7 
t The New Hampshire rate was 15 percent of retail price 


(about sm in 1964; 30 percent of retail price (about 6.5 


2 Increased to 10 cents, effective Oct. 1. 
3 The Hawaii rate 725 20 percent of wholesale price (about 


State in for “Battle Wounds” Under 
Kennedy Round Tariff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. Speaker, Robert 
D. Byrnes, of the Hartford Courant, has 
recently analyzed the announced results 
of the recent round of tariff reductions 
as he sees them affecting Connecticut 
manufacture. Mr. Byrnes has been re- 
porting legislative activities for many 
years and has always demonstrated thor- 
ough and meticulous attention to his 
work. 


I believe it would be of value to the 
House to have an opportunity to study 
his stories and I offer his first article of 
September 13 for the Recorp. This will 
be followed by the second and third 
which apeared on other dates. 

STATE IN FOR “BATTLE WOUNDS” UNDER 

KENNEDY ROUND TARIFF 


(By Robert D. Byrnes) 


WasHINGTON.—When the United States 
cuts tariffs on about $8 billion worth of im- 
ports and other countries also change their 
tariffs on large volumes of their imports, 
there is bound to be a considerable economic 
impact. Supporters of the Kennedy Round 
of trade agreements concluded at Geneva in 
June concede there will be an uneven spread 
of benefits and damages. 

Connecticut is a multi-industry state, in- 
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cluding many small operations. It generally 
lacks raw materials but has a highly skilled 
and highly paid labor force. As far as the 
Kennedy Round tariff cuts are concerned, it 
appears to be an area that will suffer what 
the First National City Bank of New York 
calls “battle wounds” In lowering of world 
trade barriers. 
WOULD AFFECT 30,000 


In what is intended to be a conservative 
estimate, it appears from a study of available 
data that some 30,000 workers in Connecticut 
could be affected rather directly by tariff 
cuts made by the United States. This esti- 
mate is based on about 6,000 changes in the 
tariff rates on imports and the Department 
of Commerce report of 1966 business pat- 
terns, showing employment by industry in 
Connecticut. The estimates are necessarily 
flexible because job classifications do not 
match exactly tariff schedules. The worker 
estimates do not take into account the mul- 
tiplier effect in service industries of job 
fluctuations in production industries. 

This does not mean that any number of 
jobs are in immediate jeopardy in Connec- 
ticut because of the tariff reductions, There 
are a number of reasons for this. 

While most of the tariff cuts agreed to by 
the United States are to 50 per cent of the 
tariff in effect in 1962, the full cuts generally 
are effective in steps over a four-year period, 
starting next Jan. 1. This lessens the imme- 
diate impact and will permit the industries 
that are able to do so to attempt to meet 
the increased flow of competitive imports 
from abroad. i 

The cuts made by other countries on ex- 
ports to them from the United States should 
result in more production here for export 
and thus make additional jobs here, both in 
production and in the export service agencies, 

In a poor public relations job, which is 
often the way government operates, the Of- 
fice for Trade Negotiations has so far issued 
only sketchy information on the concessions 
made to the United States, and some of that 
information indicates that supposed benefits 
have little or no meaning as far as jobs are 
concerned. 


CONGRESS HAS POWER 


There is always the possibility that Con- 
gress may act, or force action by the execu- 
tive department. Though Congress, in the 
Cordell Hull Reciprocal Trade Act and its 
revisions, delegated to the President, in effect 
the State Department, the power to negotiate 
tariff cuts, it has retained the power to en- 
act tariffs. It has used this power many times, 
though probably more often to permit ex- 
emption from duty than to raise duties. 
Pressures from Congress unquestionably 
were a factor in the June 30 proclamation 
by President Johnson reducing dairy imports 
to the level prevailing before 1966. 

In providing for the Kennedy Round nego- 
tiations, Congress exempted from further 
cuts in that agreement certain products on 
which the United States tariffs had been 
raised because it had been determined by 
the Tariff Commission and the President the 
industries making these products were being 
injured, or were threatened with injury, by 
foreign imports. Among significant Connecti- 
cut products in this category are certain 
carpets and stainless steel flatware. These 
industries will lose the extra tariff protection 
they now have next month unless the Presi- 
dent acts to keep the higher duties. 


SELLING PRICE 


Another special situation involving Con- 
necticut industry is the American Selling 
Price law. This affects rubber—soled footwear 
and certain chemicals, which concern Con- 
necticut and a few other products. Sen. 
Abraham Ribicoff, D-Conn. is credited with 
having initiated action by which Congress 
warned the negotiators at Geneva not to 
usurp the law-making power of Congress. Asa 
result, the United States got only small con- 
cesslons on lowered barriers to certain ex- 
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ports and the Europeans particularly made 
further concessions by them contingent 
upon repeal of the American Selling Price 
law. The ASP bases the tariff on the imported 
article on the selling price of the like article 
here. The Administration has not yet asked 
Congress for repeal of the APS law. 

Neither has the Administration moved yet 
for ratification of a new international wheat 
quota agreement, which is in effect a treaty 
and must be approved by the Senate, though 
this is part of the agreement on grains 
reached at Geneva. 

The tariff issue has changed greatly from 
the days when each rate was an act of Con- 
gress which may have been fixed to balance 
low wage foreign production, to protect an 
infant industry, or just because a member 
of Congress was in a position to have a high 
duty set because he was asked to do so. The 
successive lowering of tariffs and the mod- 
ernization of production methods in Europe, 
and Japan, with the resulting tide of imports, 
and mass production in many industries here 
has undercut the free trade argument that 
the tariff was largely a device to guarantee 
huge profits to the big corporations at the 
expense of the consumer. 

MATTERS OF JOBS 


In present day political termbs, trade and 
the tariff are matters of jobs. Both the Ken- 
nedy Trade Act and the Canadian automobile 
agreement provided for government financial 
aid to industry and workers who could show 
they had been injured. The Trade Act pro- 
vision turned out to be inoperative, but some 
findings have been made under the Canada 
agreement, in cases brought by trade unions, 
that the workers have been injured by loss 
of employment. In the period immediately 
after the Kennedy Round there were general 
statements by various government spokes- 
men that Congress would be asked to enact 
new programs to compensate industry and 
labor for damage by imports resulting from 
the Kennedy Round, 

The problems can be illustrated by that 
small segment of Connecticut industry classi- 
fled by the Commerce Department as manu- 
facture of candy and other confectionery. 
Thre are five companies, the largest of which 
has been 250 and 499 employes, Chocolate is 
used in many kinds of candy, and the three 
tariff rates on it have all been reduced, Un- 
sweetened chocolate goes from 0.625 cents a 
pound to duty-free. Sweetened chocolate in 
10-pound blocks goes from 8 cents a pound 
to 4 cents a Š 

Other forms of chocolate go from 10 per 
cent of the value to 5 per cent. Confectioners’ 
coatings are in another schedule, but also 
are reduced from 10 per cent to 5 percent of 
the value. 

Thus, candy manufacturers, if they get 
the benefit of the reduced tariff, will not 
have to pay as much for raw materials. But, 
the present tariff on candy itself is 14 per 
cent of the value, and when Geneva rates 
are fully effective, the candy tariff will drop 
to seven per cent of value. Candy importa in 
1965, with the 14 per cent rate, were valued at 
$23,154,000, according to the Commerce 
Department, 


President Johnson’s Remarks in Signing 
Food Stamp Bill Into Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


bright sun which shone on the rose 
garden at the White House at noon today 


September 29, 1967 


signaled a bright new prospect for health 

and well-being for an estimated 1,200,000 

additional Americans who should be able 

to share in the advantages of the food 
stamp program as a result of the Presi- 

‘dent's signing today of Public Law 90-91. 

‘The new law authorizes appropriations of 

up to $200,000,000 for the 1968 fiscal year, 

‘and up to $225,000,000 for the 1969 fiscal 

year, to continue the food stamp program 

initiated on a very small pilot basis in 

‘eight areas of the country 6 years ago. 
The program is now operating on an 

annual rate basis of $160,000,000, with 

nearly 2 million participants, so that the 
new authorization, if followed by appro- 
priation of the funds budgeted for the 
current fiscal year, will make possible an 
expansion of about 600,000 persons this 

year. A similar expansion of 600,000 

could take place in the following year if 

the authorized funds are appropriated. 

Boston, New York, and some of the other 

‘cities not yet in the program should be 

‘able to come in during the present year or 

‘soon thereafter. I certainly hope they do 

enter this successful program. I hope the 

plan can also be put into effect in other 

‘areas of Missouri than just St. Louis. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 

sent, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record the remarks made by President 

Johnson this noon in signing Public Law 

90-91, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 
THE FOOD Stamp Act, SEPTEMBER 27, 1967 
Good morning ladies and gentlemen, Sen- 

ator Aiken, Senator Byrd, Senator Elender, 

Senator Boggs, Chairman Poage, Congress- 

woman Sullivan, Congressman Purcell, and 

the other members of the House and Senate 
who I did not get recorded here: 

I welcome one and all of you for the good 
work that you have done. I think we all 
share the common view that we want no 
American in this country to ever go hungry. 
We believe that we have the knowledge, the 
compassion, and the resources to banish 
hunger and to do away with malnutrition, if 
we will only apply those resources and those 
energies. 

The bill that I have asked you to be here 
with me when I sign puts some of that abun- 
dance into the reach of the people of 
America. 

Under the Food Stamp Program a low- 
income family can take what little money it 
has for food and purchase food stamps. At 
the neighborhood grocery these are worth 
more than they cost. The difference is made 
up by the Federal Government. 

Food stamps are not the only weapon in 
the assault on hunger. The Food Stamp Act 
was passed three years ago. In that time, the 
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program has expanded from 43 pilot areas in 
23 States to 838 areas in 41 States. Today it 
is helping to feed nearly 2 million needy 
Americans. This extension will enable us to 
do still more. 

We have nearly 20 million school chil- 
dren—more than ever before—receiving low 
cost or free meals under the School Lunch 
Program. That program today is in its 21st 


year. 

More than 100,000 children have a better 
chance to learn because they began their 
day with a decent breakfast because of the 
Child Nutrition Act that we passed in 1966. 

Three-million needy Americans in family 
units are receiving better diets in the Com- 
modity Donation Program of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

As I sign this Act, I am asking the Secre- 
tary to help America’s 300 poorest counties 
which do not now have food assistance to 
start a Community Distribution Program to 
be available for the low-income families. 

We are all mindful that the poor need more 
than food. The causes of poverty are com- 
plex. The answers to poverty are very diffi- 
cult. The escape from poverty is not going 
to come soon, but we must all continue to 
try the best way that we can to give all that 
we can to banish poverty from our land. 

Poverty’s cruelest wound is hunger. The 
Act that we will sign today, I think, will do 
some little something to relieve some of that 
hunger, 

To those men and women in the House and 
Senate who have had the vision to help us 
prepare this bill by the long drawn out 
hearings and the days in conference, and 
the debates on the floor, we owe them all & 
debt of gratitude which I want to acknowl- 
edge on behalf of the American people. 

This will help our poor. This will help our 
farmers. And even though this fs a bipartisan 
group, I hope it will help our Congress. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
§ EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


A 4865 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
55 credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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